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MEMOIR  OF  MR.   SUE. 


EroEN'E  Sue,  whose  name  u»  now  ho  popular  throughout  Europe,  wta  bom  at  Paris,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1804.  Prince  Eugene  Beauhamais  and  the  EmprcM  Josephine  were  hit 
godfather  and  godmother.  The  family  of  Sue  is  Tery  ancient,  and  has  been  established  for 
■eTeral  centuries  at  Lacolme,  near  Cannes,  in  Provence.  It  is  there  still  represented  by 
Mr.  Sue,  a  retired  officer  of  rank,   and  great-uncle  of  the  author. 

Peter,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Eugene  Sue,  Joseph  his  grandfather,  and  John-Joseph 
I  his  father,  were  all  celebrated  surgeons  or  physicians.  Joseph  Sue  left  considerable  works 
on  Anatomy,  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  French  School  of  Medicine  is  indebted  for  the  in* 
troduction  of  the  pathology  of  Gaubius,  which  succeeded  that  of  BoerhaTe.  Joseph  and 
John- Joseph,  both  of  them  graduates  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  translated  into  French 
the  principal  medical  productions  of  the  Scotch  school.  The  father  of  our  author  also 
published  several  original  works,  and  pursued  some  curious  researches,  with  regard  to  the 
punishment  of  decapitation,  and  the  effects  of  galvanism.  lie  was  chief-doctor  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  during  the  Russian  campaign.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  king.  He  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  iCmpress  Jasephine, 
Franklin,  Massena,  Moreau,  and  almost  all  the  distinguished  persons  of  the  Consular  epoch. 
He  generously  presented  to  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  a  magniticent  collection  of  spccimeni 
of  comparative  anatomy  and  natural  history,  formed  in  his  family  by  four  generations  of 
eminent  physicians. 

Mr.  Sue  himself,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes,  entered  the  medical  career.  Ho 
was  attached  as  a  surgeon  to  the  royal  household,  and  afterwards  to  the  staff  of  the  Army 
of  Spain,  in  1823,  and  also,  in  the  same  campaign,  to  the  7th  Regiment  of  Artillery.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  and  at  the  taking  of  Trocader(»  and  TariHi.  In  1821,  he 
exchanged  the  land  for  the  lea-Bervioe.  Ho  made  several  voyiiges  to  America,  and,  on  hia 
return  to  Europe,  visited  the  Mediterranean  and  Greece.  In  1828,  he  was  on  board  the 
SrttlaWf  at  the  battle  of  Nttvarino.  He  then  quitted  the  service  and  the  medical  profession, 
which  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and,  having  inherited  a  handsome  independence,  returned 
to  the  brilliant  and  joyous  life  of  Paris.  At  that  time,  his  ehief  occupation  (next  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure)  was  the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  under  his  friend  Gudin.  ' 

In  1830,  one  of  Mr.  Sue's  tbrmer  oomnides  said  to  him:  '*  Cooper's  novels  have  brought 
the  ocean  into  fashion;  you  ought  to  give  us  your  recollections  of  a  sea- life,  and  so 
naturalise  that  kind  of  writing  in  France."  The  idea  pleased  our  author.  He  exchanged 
the  pencil  for  the  pen,  and  produced  Keniock  the  Pirate.  Finding  amusement  in  this 
pursuit,  and  encouraged  by  success,  he  continued  to  draw  upon  the  stores  of  his  lively 
and  fertile  imagination.  Thus  he  produced,  in  rapid  succession,  a  number  of  works,  which 
may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads : — 

Sea-Novels:    Kcrnock  the  Pirate^  Pliik  aiui  Plucky  A  tar- Gull,  The  l>alanmii4er.  The  Wnivh  of 

Koaticen, 
Naval  History:   Account  of  the  French  Navy  undtr  Louis  XI  l'..  Abridgment  of  Vm  Mwili/iw 

History  of  all  yaiioiis, 
HiSTOBiCAL  Romances  :  Latrtawnont^  Jean  Cavalier,  Le'toriires,   The  Commcnidtr  of  Malta, 
NovEiji :  Arthur,   T/ic  CoacaratcJut,  Dylcytar,   TJie  Hotel  lAxmbert,  Mathililc,  isc 
DRA3tAS :  Latreanmonf,  The  Pretender,  and  a  number  of  successful  nielocIraTnas,  in  which  he 

was  assisted  by  MM.  Dinaux  and  Legouve. 
Philosopuical  and  Social  Ro^iances  :  77m;  Mysteries  of  Paris,  and  77f(?  \Vund<:ring  Jew. 


iT  MFMom  ue  MR.  sii:, 

tir.  Eugene  Sue  inhabits  a  hrnall  house  in  the  Faubour;;  Saint-Hoiioic,  shnded  with  flowers 
crecping-plantK,  which  overhang  the  portien.  He  hsiii  a  pleaxant  girdeiit  with  n  funntain  in 
midit  of  locks  and  iccds.  A  Ion;  covered  gallery,  fucnished  with  plants  and  statues,  lead* 
ftom  the  home  to  n  small  outer  door,  concealed  beneath  an  aMificial  rock.  The  rooms 
HnaQ,  and  somewhat  dnrkened  by  the  RoweiS  which  overhang  the  windows.  The  furniture 
U  r*d,  ivtth  gold  studs,  eircpt  the  bcd-ehamber,  which  is  light  blue.  There  is  a  little  of 
OTcry  style  of  decoration,  from  the  Gothic  to  the  quite  modem,  and  the  walls  are  covered  wi 
works  of  art,  curiosities,  &c.  The  sideboards  arc  adorned  with  costly  vases,  the  gifts  of  dive 
fcmale  fnenda.  In  a  frame,  is  a  drawing  by  Madame  de  Lamaitine.  and  some  verses  by  the 
illnstiions  poet.    A  picture  by  Tsa!>ey  also  oceupies  a  prominent  place. 

Then  there  are  portraits  of  favotaite  dogs  and  horses,  pointed  by  Mr.  Sue  himself,  or  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Dcdreui.  In  the  vestibule,  in  the  midst  of  trophies  of  the  chase,  are  a  stuffed 
wolf  and  a  bird  of  prey,  fermcrlj  tame  pets  of  the  msster  of  the  house.  At  the  end  of  the 
gnrdm  arc  lodp^  two  mn<^iHcent  greyhounds,  the  giA  of  I.ord  Chcstcrticld.  Fine  golden 
pheasants  and  pigeons  waik  about  the  gn»8-plot,  nnd  come  every  evening  to  roost  on 
window-eills  or  the  steps. 

In  this  dcsiTiption  of  liis  dwelling,  whiuli  we  borrow  irom  a  French  writer,  may  l>c  reon^ilsed 
ntaj  of  the  tastes  which  nro  prominently  diapiayed  in  Mr.  Sue's  roniMioe*,  and  whivh 
Wrly  be  tuppowd  to  be  chariict eristic  of  the  habits  of  the  man. 
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■r,  mj  icai  Cunill?,  the  iledicition  of  this  book,  buth  u 
ial  oi  einrpre  friendahiii,  and  a  token  of  lively  grtti- 
tude.  I  shall  never  forget  how  much  j-our  ciceUonl  labours, 
the  fjuit  if  a  long  and  wise  pipericace,  have  aided  me  in  m 
humble  ocinipation  of  a  roroance  writer,  to  give  here  and  thet 
prominence  and  vitality  to  some  of  those  coiuoUiig  or  terrible 
favu,  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  question  <jf  the 
myomjofioii  of  tabour—a  question  of  inleoee  interest,  which  n 
soon  tiike  the  lead  of  all  others,  because,  for  (he  mass  of  nuuikiud, 
it  is  a  quendon  of  life  or  death. 

If.  then,  1  Iiave  endeavoured  to  dcscrilx;,  in  many  episodes  of 
lliis  work,  the  admirablB  intliience,  at  once  benevolent  and  prac- 
tifttl,  which  a  man  ct  noblo  heart  and  enligliteiicd  mind  may 
excteise  ovtr  the  working  clneses — to  yon  only  belongs  the  praise  ! 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  1  have  painted  elsewhere  the  &ightfiil 
coiiBequences  of  the  neglect  of  nil  justice,  charity,  and  syin- 
polhy,  for  those  who,  long  subject  to  every  citiemc  of  privation, 
misery,  and  pain,  yet  suffer  in  silence,  asking  only  for  the  b 
riffAtt  e/  laieur—that  is  to  tay,  wages  proportionate  to  their  rude  toil  and  humble  wants — for  thU 
also  I  am  indebted  to  you. 

Yea,  my  Mend,  the  touching  and  respectful  aSectJon  which  you  experience  &om  that  multitude 
of  workmen,  whom  you  employ,  and  whose  moral  and  physical  condition  you  are  erery  day  improving, 
>  one  of  those  rtu«  and  glorious  cicoptions,  that  only  render  more  deplorable  tho  unintelligent 
■fotiam  to  which  a  whole  race  of  honeat  and  industrioua  labourers  is  often  sacrificed  with  impunity. 
Adieu,  my  &iend ;  in  dedicating  this  book  to  you,  so  eminent  as  an  artist,  snd  one  of  the  best 
keoit)  and  best  heads  I  know,  I  g^ve  a  guarantee,  that,  however  deficient  in  talent,  it  will  not  be 
wanting,  at  least,  in  salutary  tendencies  and  generous 


nrit,  (Af  2&A  Jiitu,  ISll. 


Ever  yours, 


EUGKXK  Sim. 
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PROLOGUE. 


THE   TWO   WORLDS. 


The  Polar  sea  encircles  with  a  zone  of  ciomal 
ice  the  desert  confines  of  Siberia  and  North  Ame- 
rica— those  extreme  limits  of  two  worlds,  se]^a- 
rated  Ly  the  narrow  passage  of  Behrinsf's  Straits. 
It  is  towards  the  end  of  the  inontii  of  September. 
The  eciiiinox  has  brought  back  the  storms  and 
darkness  of  the  north,  and  night  is  about  to  close 
on  one  of  those  arctic  days,  so  short  and  so  dismal. 
The  sky,  of  a  dark  violct-hiuc,  is  faintly  illumined 
by  a  sun  without  warmth,  whose  pale  disk,  but  a 
little  raised  above  the  horizon,  jxrows  dim  before  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  snow,  that  covers,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  immensity  of  the  steppes. 
To  the  north,  this  desert  is  bounded  by  a  coast 
bristling  with  black,  gigantic  rocks ;  and,  at  the 
foot  of  this  Titanic  heap,  lies  fettered  a  petrified 
ocean,  A\'ith  motionless  waves,  composed  of  groat 
chains  of  icebergs,  whoso  bluish  summits  are 
lo^  t  in  the  distance,  in  a  snowy  mist. 

Towards  orient,  between  the  two  points  of  Cape 
East,  which  forms  the  extreme  headland  of  Sibo- 
ria,  a  dim,  greenish  line  is  visible,  on  which  are 
slowly  drifting  enormous  white  Mocks  of  ice — 
that  is  Behring's  Straits. 

Finally,  beyond  and  high  above  the  Straits, 
rise  the  granite  masses  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales 
— the  furtlicrmost  point  of  Nortli  America. 

Tliese  desolate  latitudes  belong  not  to  the 
habitable  world:  the  dreadfid  cold  causes  the 
stones  to  crack,  the  trees  to  split  asunder,  and 
the  soil  to  burst  open,  scattering  aroimd  a  sliower 
of  icy  spangles.  No  human  being  would  seem 
able  to  face  the  solitude  of  these  regions  of  frost 
and  tempest,  of  famine  and  of  death.  And  yet 
— strange  sight! — the  traces  of  footsteps  are  visi- 
ble on  the  snow  which  covers  these  deserts,  at 
the  extremities  of  the  two  continents,  on  either 
aide  of  Behring's  Straits. 

On  the  American  side,  the  print  of  small,  light 
feet,  announces  the  passage  of  a  woman.  She 
has  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  rocks,  from  which 
can  be  seen,  across  the  channel,  the  snowy  steppes 
of  Siberia. 

On  the  Siberian  side,  larger  and  deeper  foot- 
prints announce  the  pa.ssage  of  a  man:  he,  also, 
has  directed  his  co\u:se  towards  the  Straits. 

One  would  fancy,  that  this  man  and  this  woman 
— arriving  thus  from  opposite  directions,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  globe — have  hoped  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  each  otlu  r,  across  the  narrow  channel 
whicn  separates  two  worlds ! 

Stranger  still,  this  man  and  this  woman  have 
traversed  those  solitudes  in  the  midst  of  a  fearful 
tempest. 

Some  black  larch- trees,  the  growth  of  a  century, 
which  were  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  (^e- 
lert,  like  crosses  in  a  resting-))l:\ce  of  the  dead, 
have  been  torn  up,  broken,  and  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance by  the  storm.  -:Vnd  this  frightf\d  huiTu-un", 
which  tears  up  great  trees  by  the  repots,  v/ui.h 
shakes  the  mountains  of  tee,  and  da.<he  t'l^^m 
again.st  each  other  with  a  noise  like  thimd'-r — 
this  frightful  hurricane  has  been  encountered  by 
those  two  travellers  !  They  have  encount(>r?d  it, 
without  de\'iating  a  moment  from  the  slndtiht  line 
they  had  chosen.  This  Is  perceptible  in  the  traces 
of  their  progress,  at  once  equal,  direct,  and  tirm. 

^^^lo,  then,  are  these  two  beings,  who  proceed 
thiLs  calmly  onward  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors 
and  con\'ulsions  of  nature  ? 

Be  it  chance,  design,  or  fatality — beneath  the 


clouted  shoe  of  the  man,  seven  projecting  nails 

have  fonned  a  cross : — 

o 
o   o   o 
o 
o 
o 

Everywhere  lie  Ic-avcs  this  token  of  his  passage. 

In  observing  these  deep  impressions  on  the 
hard  and  polished  surface  of  the  snow,  one  would 
deem  that  a  foot  of  brass  had  stamped  them  on  a 
ground  of  marble. 

But  now,  with  no  intei'\-ening  t-^vilight,  day 
has  been  succeeded  by  night — a  night  of  gloom ! 
Aided  by  the  refraction  of  the  glittering  snow, 
one  might  see  the  white  infinity  of  tlie  steppe 
spreading  out  beneath  a  cupola  of  so  dark  a  blue, 
that  it  seems  almost  black ;  pale  stars  appear  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  depths  of  tliat  obscure  and 
frozen  vault. — Around  reigns  a  solemn  silence  ! 

But  suddenly,  in  the  airoction  of  Behring's 
Straits,  a  faint  beam  slimmcrs  abovti  the  horizon 
—at  first,  of  a  soft,  Wuish  tmt,  like  that  which 
precedes  the  rising  of  the  moon — then  clearer, 
and  more  brilliant,  and  of  a  light  rose-colour. 
Upon  every  other  point  of  the  heavens,  the  dark- 
ness redoubles— even  the  white  surface  of  the 
desert,  just  before  so  visible,  can  now  be  hardly 
distinguished  from  the  black  arch  of  the  firmament. 
Strange  and  confused  noises  are  heard  in  the 
midst  of  the  obscurity.  They  sound  like  the 
r\istling  and  heavy  flight  of  huge  night-birds, 
sweeping  dismayed  along  the  steppe^  and  alight- 
ing upon  it.     But  no  cry  finds  utterance. 

This  mute  terror  annomices  the  aporoach  of 
one  of  those  imposing  phenomena  wnlch  strike 
with  fear  every  living  creature,  from  the  most 
ferocious  to  the  most  inoffensive.  An  aurora 
borealis,  that  magnificent  spectacle  so  firequent 
in  the  Polar  regiooa,  bursts  all  at  once  upon  the 
view.  A  half-gldbt  d  intense  brilliancy  appears 
on  the  horizon.  From  the  centre  of  this  dazzling 
focus,  immense  columns  of  light  stream  forth, 
and,  rising  to  immeasurable  heights,  illuminate 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea.  Then  reflected  rays, 
as  vivid  as  from  the  light  of  a  contiagraticn, 
spread  themselves  over  the  snows  of  the  desert, 
bathe  in  purple  hues  the  sunnnita  of  the  icebergs, 
and  colour  with  a  dark  red  th«  ki^  black  rocks 
of  the  two  continents. 

^\llen  it  has  attained  to  this  nsfnificent  radia- 
tion, the  aurora  boreidis  gnduaDy  grows  fainter, 
and  it«  splendour  frdea  away  in  a  luminous  uust. 
At  this  moment,  thanks  to  the  effect  of  that 
strange  mirage,  which  is  not  vneooimon  in  these 
latitudes,  the  coast  of  America,  though  sci)arated 
from  Siberia  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  appears  so 
nigh,  that  it  would  seem  easy  to  throw  a  bridge 
from  one  world  to  the  other. — And  now,  in  the 
midst  of  the  transparent  and  azure  veil  which  rests 
upon  the  two  lands,  two  human  figures  are  visible. 
On  the  Siberian  cape,  a  man,  ujwn  his  knees, 
stretches  forth  his  lu-ms  towards  America,  with 
an  expression  of  measureless  despair. 

On  the  American  promontory,  a  young  and 
beautiful  woman  responds  to  the  despairing  ges- 
ture of  the  man,  by  pointing  to  heaven. 

For  a  few  seconds,  these  two  magnified  figures 


gleam  i)ale  and  mistlike  in  the  last  rays  of  the 
aurora  l^orealis.  But  the  fog  gradually  thickens, 
and  jdl  disappears  in  darkness. 

Whence  came  those  two  beings,  who  thus  met 
beneath  the  Polar  skies,  at  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  world?  AVho  were  those  two  creatures,  one 
instant  brought  close  together  by  an  optical  illu- 
sion, but  apparently  separated  for  eternity? 
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PARTL 

THB  INir  OF  THE  WHITB  FALCON. 

CHAPTER  I. 

MO&OK. 

It  is  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1831. 

Though  it  ifl  itQl  day,  a  copper  lamp  with  four 
Inimers  illumines  the  chink-pierced  wxills  of  a 
Tt«t  loft,  in  which  Uie  only  window  is  closed 
against  the  light;  a  ladder,  the  head  of  which 
projects  from  an  open  trap-door,  serves  for  a  stair- 
case to  thLs  apartment.  On  the  floor,  scattered 
about  in  disorder,  are  iron  chains,  collars  with 
spikes,  snaffles  with  teeth  like  saws,  muzzles 
bristling  with  nails,  and  long  steel  bars  set  in 
wooden  handles.  In  a  comer  is  placed  a  little 
portable  stove,  such  as  plumbers  use  to  melt  their 
pewter;  in  it  the  charcoal  is  piled  ready,  along 
iriih  dried  chips.  A  spark  would  suffice  to  kindle, 
in  a  moment,  this  ardent  furnace. 

Not  far  from  this  grim  medley  of  instruments, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  apparatus  of  an  execu- 
tioner, are  some  weapons  belonging  to  a  remote 
age.  A  coat  of  mail,  formed  of  such  fine,  close 
rmgs,  that  it  resembles  a  flexible  steel  tissue,  is 
spread,  out  upon  a  large  chest,  by  the  side  of  iron 
leggings  and  armlets,  m  good  condition,  and  still 
furnished  with  straps ;  the  mace  of  a  man-at-arms, 
and  two  long  triangular  pikes,  with  ashen  poles 
at  once  light  and  strong,  and  on  which  are  visible 
recent  stains  of  blood,  complete  this  panoply, 
only  a  little  modernised  by  the  presence  of  two 
Tjrrolean  carbines,  ready  loaded  and  primed. 

With  this  arsenal  of  murderous  arms  and  bar- 
barous instruments,  a  collection  of  very  diflercnt 
objects  is  strangely  mingled;  these  are  small 
glass  cases,  containing  rosaries,  chaplets,  medals, 
the  Affnus  Dei,  vases  for  holy  water,  framed 
images  of  saints ;  finally,  a  good  number  of  those 
little  pamphlets,  printed  at  Friburg,  upon  coarse, 
bluish  paper — pamphlets  in  which  are  related 
divers  modem  miracles,  with  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  Saviour  to  one  of  the  faithful,  and  in 
which  the  most  awful  predictions,  for  the  years 
1831  and  1832,  are  directed  against  impious  and 
revolutionary  Prance. 

One  of  those  paintings  on  canvass,  with  which 
Bhowmen  adorn  the  front  of  their  booths,  is 
suspended  from  one  of  the  transverse  beams  of 
the  roof— no  doubt,  to  prevent  the  picture  from 
being  injured  by  remaining  too  lon^  rolled  up. 

Tms  canvass  bears  the  following  inscription : — 

"ThB  raVE  AND  MEMORABLE  CONVEHSIOX  OF  lo- 
KATIUS  MOBOK,  8URNAMED  THE  PkoPHET,  WHICH 
HAFFEXED   IN  THE  YEAB   1828,   AT  FrIBUBO." 

Ihe  picture,  of  proportions  larger  than  nature, 
piintea  in  glaring  colours,  and  in  barbarous  taste, 
II  divided  into  three  compartments,  which  pre- 
sent in  action  three  important  phases  in  the  life 
of  this  convert,  sumamed  the  Ptophet. 

hi  the  first  is  seen  a  man  with  a  long  flaxen 
beard,  and  a  fierce  visage,  clad  in  the  skins  of 
xem-deer,  like  the  savage  tribes  of  Northern 
Siberia ;  he  wears  a  cap  of  black  fox-skin,  sur- 
Sionnted  by  the  head  of  a  raven;  his  features 
express  terror ;  leaning  forward  in  his  sledge — 
i^idi,  drawn  by  six  huge,  tawny-coloured  dogs, 
dides  over  the  snow — ^he  flies  the  purstut  of  a 
Hard  of  foxes,  wolves,  and  monstrous  bears,  who, 
eU  with  open  jaws,  armed  with  formidable  fangs, 
Mem  cajMiDle  of  devouring  man,  dogs,  and  sledge, 
a  hnndred  times  over. 

Under  this  first  painting  is  inscribed : — '*  In 


1810,  MUCOX  I.)  AN  IDOLATER.  IIe  FLIES  BEFORE 
WILD    BKASTS." 

In  the  second  compartment,  Morok,  decently 
dad  in  the  white  robe  of  a  catechuinen,  is  kneel- 
ing, with  his  hands  clasped,  before  a  man  in  a 
lone  black  gown,  with  a  white  band.  In  a  comer 
of  tnc  picture,  a  tall  angel,  with  a  repulsive  look, 
holds  in  one  hand  a  trumpet,  and  in  the  other  a 
tiiuning  sword.  The  following  words  issue  from 
his  month,  in  red  letters,  upon  a  black  ground  :— 
•' MoiioK,    THE   Idolater,   fled   befobe   wild 

KKASTS.  Tun  WILD  BEASTS  WILL  FLY  BEFORB 
loXATIUS  MoUOK,  CONVERTED  AND  BAPTISED  AT 
FlinURG." 

And,  in  fact,  in  the  third  compartment,  the 
new  convert  displays  liimself,  proud,  superb, 
triumphant,  in  his  long,  blue,  flowing  robe ;  with 
head  erect,  his  left  fist  clenched  on  his  hip,  his 
right  hand  extended,  he  appears  to  strike  terror 
into  a  crowd  of  tigers,  hyicnas,  bears,  and  lions, 
who  sheathe  their  claws,  hide  their  fangs,  and 
crouch  submissive  and  fearful  at  his  feet. 

Beneath  this  last  compartment  may  be  read 
this  concluding  moral; — "Ignatius    Morok  is 

CON\'ERTED.     WiLD  BEASTS  CROUCH  BEFORE  HIM.** 

Not  far  from  these  pictures  are  several  bales  of 

little  books,  likewise  printed  at  Friburg,  in  which 

is  related  by  what  an  astonishing  miracle  the 

idolater  Morok,  once  converted,  had  suddenly 

acquired  a  supernatural  power — almost  divine — 

from  which  the  most  ferocious  animals  could  not 

escape,  as  was  proved  by  the  daily  exercises  of 

this  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  who,  by  them,  sought 

less  to  exhibit  his  audacious  courage,  than  to  give 

glory  to  the  Lord. 

«  «  «  « 

Through  the  trap-door,  wliich  opens  into  the 
loft,  exhales,  in  puffs,  a  rank,  sour,  strong,  pene- 
trating odour.  From  time  to  time  are  heard  so- 
norous grow^ls  and  deep  breathings,  followed  by 
a  didl  sound,  like  that  of  great  bodies  stretching 
themselves  heavily  on  the  floor. 

A  man  is  alone  in  this  loft.  This  man  is  Mo- 
rok, the  tamer  of  wild  beasts,  sumamed  the 
Prophet. 

He  Ls  forty  years  old,  of  middle  height,  with 
lank  limbs,  and  an  exceedingly  spare  frame ;  he 
is  wraoped  in  a  long,  blood- red  pelisse,  lined 
with  black  fur ;  his  complexion,  fair  by  nature, 
is  bronzed  by  the  wandering  life  he  has  led  from 
childhood ;  fiis  hair,  of  that  dead  yellow  peculiar 
to  certain  tribes  of  the  Polar  countries,  falls 
straight  and  stiff  down  his  shoulders ;  and  his 
thin,  sharp,  hooked  nose,  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones, surmoimt  a  long  beard,  fair  almost  to 
whiteness.  That  which  peculiarly  marks  the 
physiognomy  of  this  man,  is  the  "wide-open  eye, 
with  its  tawny  pupil  ever  encircled  by  a  rim  of 
white.  This  fixed,  extraordinary  look,  exercises 
a  real  fascination  over  animals — which,  however, 
does  not  prevent  the  Prophet  from  also  employ- 
ing, to  tamo  them,  the  terrible  arsenal  around 
him. 

Seated  before  a  table,  he  has  just  opened  the 
false  bottom  of  a  little  box,  filled  with  chaplets 
and  other  toys,  for  the  use  '^r  the  devout.  Be- 
neath this  false  bottom,  secured  by  a  secret  lock, 
are  several  sealed  envelopes,  with  no  other  address 
but  a  number,  combined  with  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  The  Prophet  takes  one  of  these 
packets,  conceals  it  in  the  pocket  of  his  pelisse, 
and,  closing  the  secret  fastening  of  the  false 
bottom,  re|uaces  the  box  upon  a  rfielf. 

This  scene  occurs  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  at  the  inn  of  the  White  Falcon,  the  only 
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Altms;  a  path  trryiden  in  the  era^s  of  the  mea- 
dow»  two  youxia:  fpils,  almost  children — for  they 
ha-i  but  just  completed  their  fifteenth  year — were 
riding  on  a  white  horse  of  middle  size,  seated 
upon  a  large  saddle  with  a  back  to  it,  which 
eai«ily  Urok  them  both  in,  for  their  figures  were 
slight  and  delicate. 

A  man  of  tall  stature,  with  a  sun-burnt  face, 
and  long  farcy  moustar-he,  was  leading  the  hor&e 
by  the  bridle,  and  from  time  to  time  turned  to« 
wards  the  young  girl.*,  with  an  air  of  solicitude 
at  once  respectful  and  paternal.  He  leaned  upon 
a  long  staff;  his  still  robust  shoulders  carried  a 
soldier's  knap«ack ;  hi«  dusty  shoes,  and  step 
that  began  to  drag  a  little,  announced  that  he 
had  walked  a  long  way. 

One  of  those  dogs  which  the  tribes  of  North- 
ern Siberia  harness  to  their  pledges — a  irigorous 
animal,  nearly  of  the  size,  form,  and  hairy  coat 
of  the  wolf— followed  clr>aely  in  the  steps  of  the 
leader  of  this  little  caravan,  nercr  quitting,  as  it 
is  commonly  ^aid,  the  /uieis  of  his  ma.«ter. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  charmin:^  than  the 
group  formcrd  by  the  two  yoim:^  girl^.  One  of 
them  held  i»ith  h«-rr  left  hand  the  flot^-ing  reins, 
and  with  her  rlirht  '.ncirclcd  the  wa'jtt  of  her 
sleeping  si-ster,  who-^e  head  reposed  on  her 
shouldf.-r.  EaiL-h  stfr^t  of  the  horse  gare  a  grace- 
fbl  undulation  to  thc^e  two  pliant  forms,  and 
made  swing  their  little  feet,  which  rested  on  a 
wooden  \c-df;e  instead  of  a  otirrup. 

These  twin  sisters,  by  a  sweet  maternal  caprice, 
had  been  called  Rau  and  Blaneh$  ;  ther  were  now 
orphans,  as  might  be  seen  by  thdr  laa  mourning 
Testments,  alr^dy  much  wom.  Extremely  like 
in  feature,  and  of  the  lama  die,  it  was  necessary 
to  be  in  the  constant  habit  of  teeing  them,  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The  portrait  of 
her  who  slept  not  might  serre  then  for  botii  of 
them ;  the  only  difference  at  the  moment  being, 
that  Rose  was  awake,  and  discharging  for  that 
day  the  duties  of  ekier  twfor^-dutiea  thus  diyidcd 
between  them,  according  to  a  &ncy  of  their  guide, 
who,  being  an  old  soldier  of  the  empire,  and  a 
fanatic  in  ouscipline,  had  Judged  fit  thus  to  alter- 
nate subordination  and  command  between  the 
two  orphans. 

Greuse  would  hare  been  inspired  at  the  sight 
of  those  two  sweet  fkcea^  ooUm  in  dose  caps  of 
black  yelvet,  from  beneaUi  which  escaped  a  pro- 
fusion of  thick  ringlets  of  a  light  chesnut  colour, 
floating  down  theur  necks  and  shoulders,  and 
setting,  as  in  a  firame,  their  round,  firm,  rosy, 
satin-uke  checks.  A  carnation,  humid  with  dew, 
is  of  no  richer  softness  than  their  blooming  lips  ; 
the  tender  blue  of  the  periwinkle  would  appear 
dark  beside  the  limpid  azure  of  their  large  eves, 
in  which  arc  depicted  the  sweetness  of  their 
characters,  and  the  innocence  of  their  age ;  a 
pure  and  white  forehead,  a  small  nose,  a  dimpled 
chin,  complete  these  graceful  countenances,  which 
present  a  delightful  ensemble  of  candour  and  gen- 
tle goodness. 

You  should  have  seen  them  too,  when,  on  the 
apnroach  of  rain  or  storm,  the  old  soldier  care- 
fully wrapped  them  both  in  a  large  pelisse  of 
rein-deer  skin,  and  pulled  over  their  heads  the 
vast  hood  of  thLs  imj)ervious  garment ;  then 
nothing  could  be  more  lovely  than  those  two 
little  fresh  and  smiling  faces,  sheltered  beneath 
that  dark-coloured  capuchin. 

But  now  the  evening  was  fine  and  calm  ;  the 
heavy  cloak  hung  in  folds  about  the  knees  of  the 
two  sisters,  and  the  hood  rested  on  the  back  of 
their  saddle. 


Rose,  still  encircling  with  her  rLiht  uriu  the 
waist  of  her  sleeping  sister,  contemplated  hei 
with  an  expression  of  ineffsble  tenderness,  almost 
maternal ;  for  Rose  was  the  eldest  for  the  day, 
and  an  elder  sister  is  almost  a  mother. 

Not  only  did  the  orphans  idolize  each  other  : 
but,  by  a  psychological  phenomenon,  frequent 
with  twins,  they  were  almost  always  simulta- 
neously affected ;  the  emotion  of  the  one  was 
reflfttwl  instantly  in  the  countenance  of  the 
other  ;  the  same  cause  would  make  both  of  them 
start  or  blush.  bO  closely  did  their  young  hearts 
beat  in  unison ;  all  ingenuous  joys,  all  bitter 
griefs,  all  was  mutually  ielt,  all  shared  in  a  mo- 
m'^nt  between  them. 

In  their  infancy,  simultaneously  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness,  like  two  flowers  on  the  same  stem, 
they  had  drooped,  grown  pale,  and  languished 
together ;  but  together  also  had  they  again  foimd 
the  pure  and  fresh  hues  of  health. 

Nfcl  it  1)0  said,  that  th''>c  r.iyst'.rlous,  indis- 
soluh'.e  Unk-i  which  united  the  tv.^:l>^,  tuuld  not 
have  been  broken  witho'it.-:rik::i2  a  r!..)rtui  blow 
at  the  existence  of  the  p*  r  ( hii  '.■:\-:\  ■ 

Thus  the  sweet  birds  called  **in>.-nrr:bi??," 
which  can  only  live  in  pair??,  as  if  (■nd'>we.:  with 
a  common  life,  pine,  despond,  and  dit*,  when  se 
parated  by  a  barbarous  hand. 

The  guide  of  the  orphans,  a  man  of  about 
fifty-five,  distinguished  by  his  military  air  and 
gait,  preserved  the  immortal  type  of  the  warriors 
of  the  republic  and  the  empire — tho<e  livroic 
children  ot  the  people,  who  became,  in  one  cam- 
paign, the  first  soldiers  in  the  world  —to  prove 
what  the  people  can  do,  when  the  rulers  of  their 
choioe  place  in  them  their  coniidence,  tlieir 
stren^tlif  snd  their  hope. 

This  soldier,  the  gmde  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
formerly  a  horse-grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
had  been  sumamed  Dagobert.  His  grave,  stem 
countenance  was  strongly  marked;  his  long,  grey, 
and  thick  moustache  completely  concealed  his 
imder  lip,  and  united  with  a  large  imperiale, 
which  almost  covered  his  chin;  his  meagre 
cheeks,  brick-coknired,  and  tanned  as  parchment, 
were  carefully  shaven;  thick  eyebrows,  still 
black,  orerhung  and  shaded  his  light  blue  eyes ; 
.his  gold  ear-rings  reached  down  to  his  white- 
edged  military  stock;  his  top-coat,  of  coarse 
grey  doth,  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  leathern 
belt;  and  a  blue  foraging  cap,  with  a  red  tuft 
falling  on  his  left  shoiilder,  covered  his  bald  head. 

Formerly  endowed  with  the  strength  of  a  Her- 
cules, and  having  still  the  heart  of  a  lion — good 
and  patient,  becrase  he  was  courageous  and  strong 
— ^Dagobert,  notwithstanding  his  rude  exterior, 
evinced  for  his  orphan  charge  an  exquisite  soli- 
citude, a  watchful  kindness,  and  a  tenderness 
almost  maternal.  Yes,  maternal;  lor  the  heroism 
of  affection  dwells  alike  in  the  mother's  heart 
and  the  soldier's. 

Stoically  calm,  and  repressing  all  emotion,  the 
imchangeable  coolness  of  Dagobert  never  failed 
him ;  and,  thouffh  few  were  less  given  to  drollery, 
he  was  now  and  then  highly  comic,  by  reason  of 
the  impcrtiu-bable  graAdty  with  which  he  did 
everything. 

From  time  to  time,  as  they  joumied  on,  Dapjo- 
bert  would  turn  to  bestow  a  caress  or  friendly 
word  on  the  good  white  horse  upon  which  the 
two  orphans  were  mounted,  and  who.-c  furrowed 
sides  and  long  teeth  betrayed  a  venerable  age. 
Two  dorp  scars,  one  on  the  Hank  and  the  other 
on  the  ciiest,  proved  that  this  horse  had  been 
present  in  hot  battles;  nor  was  it  without  an  a!r 
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of  pride  that  he  sometiines  shook  his  old  military 
bridle,  the  brass  stud  of  which  was  still  adorned 
with  an  embossed  eagle.  His  pace  was  regular, 
firm,  and  steady;  his  coat  was  sleek,  and  his 
bulk  moderate;  the  abundant  foam,  which  co- 
vered his  bit,  bore  witness  to  that  health  which 
horses  acquire  by  the  constant,  but  not  excessive, 
labour  of  a  long  journey,  performed  by  short 
stages.  Although  he  had  been  more  than  six 
months  on  the  road,  this  excellent  animal  carried 
the  two  orphans,  with  a  tolerably  heavy  port- 
manteau fastened  to  their  saddle,  as  freely  as  on 
the  day  they  started. 

If  we  have  spoken  of  the  excessive  length  of 
this  horse's  teeth — the  imquestionable  evidence 
of  a  great  age — it  is  chiefly  because  he  often  dis- 
played them,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acting  up  to 
his  name  (he  was  called  Javial)^  by  playing  a 
mischievous  trick,  of  which  the  dog  was  the  vic- 
tim. 

This  latter,  "vvho,  doubtless  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast, was  called  liabat-joie  (Spoil-sport),  being 
always  at  his  innstfT's  heels,  found  himself  witliin 
the  reach  of  Jovial,  who  from  time  to  time  seized 
him  delicately  by  tlie  nape  of  the  neck,  lifted  him 
from  the  groun  I,  and  carried  him  thus  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  dog,  protected  by  his  thick  coat,  and 
no  doubt  long  accustomed  to  the  practical  jokes 
of  hLs  companion,  submitted  to  all  this  with 
stoical  complarency;  only,  when  he  thought  the 
jest  had  lasted  long  enough,  Rabat-joie  would 
turn  his  head  and  growl.  Jovial  imderstood 
him  at  the  first  hint,  and  hastened  to  set  him 
down  again.  At  other  times,  just  to  avoid  mo- 
notony. Jovial  would  gently  bite  the  knapsack  of 
the  soldier,  who  seemed,  as  well  as  the  dog,  to 
be  perfectly  accustomed  to  his  pleasantries. 

These  details  vrdl  give  a  notion  of  the  excellent 
understanding  that  existed  between  the  twin 
sisters,  the  old  soldier,  the  horse,  and  the  dog. 

The  little  caravan  proceeded  on  its  way,  anxious 
to  reach,  before  night,  the  village  of  Mockem, 
which  was  now  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  hiU. 
Ever  and  anon,  Dagobert  looked  around  him,  and 
seemed  to  be  gathering  up  old  recollections ;  by 
degrees,  his  countenance  became  clouded,  and 
when  he  waa  at  a  little  distance  from  the  mill, 
the  noise  of  which  had  arrested  his  attention,  he 
stopped,  and  drew  his  long  moustache  several 
times  between  his  finger  and  thimib,  the  only 
sign  which  revealed  in  him  any  strong  and  con- 
centrated feeling. 

Jovial,  ha\'ing  stopped  short  behind  his  master, 
Blanche,  awakened  suddenly  by  the  shock,  raised 
her  head;  her  first  look  sought  her  sister,  on 
whom  she  smiled  sweetly;  then  both  exchanged 
glances  of  surprise,  on  seeing  Dagobert  motion- 
less, with  his  hands  clasped  and  resting  on  his 
lon^  stafi^  apparently  affected  by  some  painfrd 
and  deep  emotion. 

The  orphans  just  chanced  to  be  at  the  foot  of 
a  little  mound,  the  summit  of  which  was  buried 
in  the  thick  foliage  of  a  huge  oak,  planted  half- 
way down  the  slope.  Percei-.-ing  that  Dagobert 
continued  motionless  and  absorbed  in  thought, 
Rose  leaned  over  her  saddle,  and,  placing  her 
little  white  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  their  guide, 
whose  back  was  turned  towards  her,  said  to  liira 
in  a  soft  voice:  "  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with 
^hce.  Dagobert?** 

The  veteran  turned;  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  two  sisters,  they  perceived  a  large  tear, 
which  traced  its  humid  fturow  adown  liis  tanned 
sheek,  and  lost  itself  in  his  thick  moustache. 

"  Thouweepest — thouT  cried  Rose  andBlanche 


together,  deeply  moved.    "  Tell  us,  we  beseech 
thee,  what  is  the  matter.*' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  soldier  passed 
his  horny  hand  across  Ids  eyes,  and  said  to  the 
orphans  in  a  faltering  voice,  whilst  he  pointed  to 
the  old  oak  beside  them:  •'  I  shall  make  you  sad« 
my  poor  children;  and  yet  what  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  has  something  sacred  in  it.  Well, 
eighteen  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle 
of  Leipsic,  I  carried  your  father  to  this  very  tree. 
He  had  two  sabre- cuts  on  the  head,  a  musket- 
ball  in  his  shoulder ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  and 
I — who  had  got  two  tlirusts  of  a  lance  for  my 
share — were  taken  prisoners ;  and  by  whom,  too? 
— why,  a  renegade!  Yes,  a  Frenchman — an 
emigrant  marquis,  then  colonel  in  the  service  of 

Russia — and  who  afterwards but  one  day  you 

shall  know  all." 

The  veteran  paused;  then,  pointing  with  his 
staff  to  the  village  of  Mockern,  he  added:  "  Yee, 
yes,  I  can  recognise  the  spot.  There  are  the 
heights  where  your  brave  father — who  commanded 
us  and  the  Poles  of  the  Guard — overthrew  the 
Russian  Cuirassiers,  after  having  carried  the  bat- 
tery. Ah,  my  children  I"  continued  the  soldier, 
■with  the  utmost  simplicity,  '•  I  wish  you  had 
seen  him — your  brave  father — at  the  head  of  our 
brigade  of  horse- grenadiers,  rushing  on  for  a  des- 
perate charge  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  bombi ! 
— there  was  nothing  like  it — nothing  so  grand 
as  he!" 

Whilst  Dagobert  thus  expressed,  in  his  own 
way,  his  regrets  and  recollections,  the  two  or- 
phans, by  a  spontaneous  movement,  glided  gently 
n-om  the  horse,  and,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  went  together  to  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the 
old  oak.  And  mere,  closely  pressed  in  each  other's 
arms,  they  began  to  weep;  whilst  the  soldier, 
standing  behind  them,  with  his  hands  crossed  on 
his  long  staff,  rested  his  bald  front  upon  it. 

"  Come,  come,  you  must  not  fret,"  said  he 
gently,  when,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  he 
saw  the  tears  run  down  the  blooming  cheeks  of 
Rose  and  Blanche,  still  on  their  knees.  "  Perhaps 
we  may  find  General  Simon  in  Paris,"  added 
he;  **I  will  explain  all  that  to  you  this  even- 
ing at  the  inn.  I  purposely  waited  for  this  day, 
to  tell  you  many  things  about  your  father ;  it  was 
an  idea  of  mine,  because  this  day  is  a  sort  of 
anniversary." 

*'  We  weep,  because  we  think  also  of  our  mo- 
ther," said  Rose. 

"Of  our  mother,  whom  we  shall  only  see 
again  in  heaven,"  added  Blanche. 

The  soldier  raised  the  orphans,  took  each  by 
the  hand,  and  gazing  from  one  to  the  other  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  aflection,  rendered  only 
the  more  touching  by  the  contrast  of  his  rude 
features,  **  You  must  not  give  way  thus,  my 
children,"  said  he  ;  **  it  is  true  that  your  mother 
was  the  best  of  women.  When  she  lived  in  Po- 
land, they  called  her  the  Pearl  of  WarMuto — ^it 
ought  to  have  been  the  pearl  of  the  whole  world 
— for  in  the  whole  world  you  coidd  not  have 
found  her  match.     No — no  !" 

Tlie  voice  of  Dagobert  faltered ;  he  paused, 
and  drew^  his  long  grey  moustache  between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  as  was  his  habit.  **  Listen, 
my  children,"  he  resumed,  when  he  had  mastered 
his  emotion ;  '*  your  mother  could  give  you  none 
but  the  best  advice,  eh?" 

"  Yes,  Dagobert." 

"  Well,  what  instructions  did  she  give  you 
before  she  died  ?  To  think  often  of  her,  bul 
without  grieving." 


THE  WANDERIXO  JEW 


•*It  i«  true;  she  told  tis  that  God,  alvmya 
good  to  the  poor  mothers  -whose  children  are  left 
on  earth,  would  permit  her  to  hear  us  from 
heaven,"  said  Blanche. 

"  And  that  her  eyes  would  be  ever  fixed  upon 
118,"  added  Rose. 

And  the  two  sisters,  by  a  spontaneous  impulse, 
replete  with  the  most  touching  grace,  joined  their 
hands  together,  rai.scd  their  innocent  looks  to 
heaven,  and  exclaimed  with  tliat  beautiful  faith 
peculiar  to  their  age:  "Is  it  not  so,  mother: — 
thou  scest  us  r — thou  hcarest  ih  r" 

"  Since  your  mother  sees  and  hears  you,"  said 
Dagobert,  much  moved,  **  do  not  grieve  her  by 
fretting.    She  forbade  vou  to  do  so." 

"Thou  art  right,  i)agobert.  "We  will  not 
cry  any  more." — And  the  orphans  dried  their 
eyes. 

Dagobert,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pious,  woiild 
have  passed  for  a  very  heathen,  in  Spain,  he 
had  foimd  pleasure  in  cutting  (lo^\•n  those  monks 
of  all  orders  and  colour*;,  who,  bearing  the  cruci- 
fix in  one  hand,  and  the  poniard  in  the  otlicr, 
fought,  not  for  liberty  —  the  Inqui-ition  hal 
strangled  her  for  centuries — ^but  for  tli''ir  mon- 
strous privileges.  Yet,  in  forty  ycnrs,  Da^/oert 
had  "witnessed  so  many  sublime  jind  jiv.Iul  spec- 
tacles— ^he  had  been  so  manv  times  f  i-.-u  to  face 
with  death — that  the  instinct  of  ;  •''/■.■'  nUgion, 
common  to  every  simple  and  hoiic-t  heart,  had 
always  remained  uppermost  in  his  s  jul.  ITiere- 
fore,  though  he  did  not  share  in  tlie  consoling 
illusion  of  the  two  sisters,  he  would  have  held  as 
criminal  any  attempt  to  weaken  its  infiueme. 

Seeing  them  less  do%vncast,  he  thus  resumed  : 
"  That's  right,  mv  children  ;  I  like  better  to  hear 
you  chat  as  you  did  this  morning  and  yesterday 
— laughing  in  your  sleeves  at  times,  and  not 
answering  me  when  I  spoke,  you  were  so  much 
engrossea  -with  your  o^ti  talk.  Yes,  yes,  my 
young  ladies  !  you  seem  to  have  had  famous 
secrets  together  these  last  two  days — so  much 
the  better,  if  it  amuses  you." 

The  two  sisters  coloured,  and  exchanged  a  half- 
■mile,  which  contrasted  with  the  tears  that  yet 
filled  their  ey**8,  and  Rose  said  to  the  soldier,  A\-ith 
a  little  emoirrassment,  "No,  I  assure  thee, 
Dagobert,  we  talk  of  nothing  particular." 

"  Well,  well,  I  do  not  -wish  to  know  it.  Come, 
rest  yourselves  a  few  moments  more,  and  then  we 
must  start  again ;  for  it  arrows  late,  and  we  have 
to  reach  Mockem  before  night,  so  that  we  may 
be  early  on  the  road  to-morrow." 

"  We  have  still  a  long,  long  way  to  go :"  asked 
Rose. 

•*  What,  to  reach  Paris  r  Yes,  my  children  ; 
some  hundred  days*  march.  We  don't  travel 
quick,  but  we  get  on ;  and  we  travel  cheap,  be- 
cause we  have  a  light  purse.  A  closet  for  you, 
a  straw  mattress  and  a  blanket  at  yoiu-  door  for 
me,  with  Rabat-joie  on  my  feet,  and  a  clean 
litter  for  old  Jo^-ial,  these  are  our  whole  travel- 
ling expenses.  I  say  nothing  about  food,  because 
you  two  together  don't  eat  more  than  a  mouse, 
and  I  have  learned  in  Egvpt  and  Si)ain  to  be 
himgry  only  when  it  suits. *^ 

•*  Not  forgetting  that,  to  save  still  more,  thou 
dost  all  the  cooking  for  us,  and  -will  not  even  let 
us  assist  thee." 

"And  to  think,  pood  Dagobert,  that  thou 
washest  almost  every  evening  at  our  resting- 
place.    As  if  it  were  not  for  us  to " 

"  You !"  said  the  soldier,  interrupting  Blanche,  ' 
*•  I  allow  you  to  chap  your  pretty  little  hands  in 
the  soap-suds  ! — Besides,  does  not  a  soldier  in  a  ] 


campaign  always  wash  his  own  linen  ?  Such  a 
vou  see  me,  I  M-as  the  best  washerwoman  in  m" 
squadron — and  M'hat  a  hand  at  ironing,  eh  ?  with 
out  making  a  brag  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes  —  thou  canst  iron  well  —  ver 
well." 

"  Only  sometimes  there  will  be  a  little  singe,' 
said  Rase,  smiling. 

"  Ila  I  when  the  iron  is  too  hot.  Zoimds !  ] 
may  bring  it  as  near  my  check  as  I  please ;  m^ 
skin  is  so  tough  that  I  don't  feel  the  heat,"  saic 
Dagobert,  ivith  imperturbable  gravity. 

"  We  are  only  jesting,  good  Dagobert." 

"Then,  mv  children,  if  vou  think  that  I  kno^ 
my  trade  of  a  washerwoman,  let  me  continue  tc 
have  your  custom :  it  is  cheaper  ;  and,  on  a  jour- 
ney,  poor  people  like  us  should  save  where  w« 
can,  for  we  must  at  all  events  keep  enough  tc 
reach  Paris.  Once  there,  our  papers  and  the 
medal  vou  wear  -will  do  the  rest — I  hope  so,  a1 
least."' 

"  This  medal  Is  sacred  to  us ;  our  mother  gave 
it  to  us  on  her  death-bed." 

"Therefore,  take  great  care  that  you  do  not 
lose  it :  see,  from  tune  to  time,  tliat  you  have  it 
safe." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  drew  from 
her  bosom  a  small  bronze  medal,  which  she  wore 
suspended  from  her  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same 
material.  This  medal  bore  on  its  two  iaces  tlic 
following  inscriptions : — 


VlTTIM 

of 

L.  C.  D.  J. 

Pray  for  me ! 

Paris. 
the  13th  February,  1682. 


At  Pabis, 

Xo.  .t.  Rue  Suut  Fran^iilfi, 

In  a  century  and  a  half 

you  will  be 
the  lath  February.  1831. 

PaAT  Foa  m  I 


"What  rfoc*  it  mean,  Dagobert:"  resumed 
Blanche,  as  she  examined  those  mournful  in- 
scriptions. "  Our  mother  was  not  able  to  tell 
us.' 

"  We  will  talk  about  all  that  this  evening,  at 
the  place  where  we  sleep,"  answered  Dagobert. 
"It  1^0 ^\'s  late;  let  us  be  mo^•ing.  Put  up  the 
med:d  carefully,  and  away  I — We  have  yet  nearly 
an  hour's  march  to  arrive  at  our  quarters.  Come, 
my  poor  children,  one  more  look  at  the  mound 
where  your  brave  father  fell — and  then — to  horse ! 
to  h«^rse !" 

The  two  orphans  gave  a  last  and  pious  glance 
at  the  spot  which  liad  rccidled  to  their  guide 
such  painful  recoUectioiLS,  and,  witli  Ills  aid,  re- 
mounted Jovial. 

lliis  venerable  animal  had  not  for  one  moment 
dreamed  of  moving ;  but,  "with  the  consummate 
forethoui^ht  of  a  veteran,  he  had  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time,  by  taking  from  ih^iX  foreign  soil  a 
large  C(mtribution  of  green  and  tender  grass, 
iK'fore  the  somewhat  envious  eyes  of  Rabat-joie, 
who  had  comfortably  established  himself  in  the 
meadow,  with  his  snout  protruding  between  his 
two  fore-pa^vs.  On  the  signal  of  departure,  the 
dog  resumed  his  post  behind  his  master,  and 
Dagobert,  trying  the  ground  with  the  end  of  Yns 
long  stiilf,  led  the  horse  carefully  along  by  the 
bridle,  for  the  meadow  was  growing  more  and 
more  marshy;  indeed,  after  advancing  a  few 
steps,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  off  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  regain  the  high  road. 

On  reaching  Mockem,  Dagobert  asked  for  the 
least  expensive  inn,  and  was  told  there  was  onh^ 
one  in  the  village — the  White  Falcon. 

"  Let  us  go  then  to  the  White  Falcon,"  replies] 
the  soldier. 


Uakt  nnUB  already  hod  Uoro)i,  inc  bmte- 
_ineT,  opened  irith  impiiticnce  tha  window- 
Anttcr  of  the  loft,  to  look  out  upon  tha  inn-yard 
el  the  White  Falcon,  and  watch  for  tha  arrival 
of  the  two  orphani  and  the  soldier.  Not  seeing 
tKem  come,  he  began  once  more  to  iralk  Blowtf 
Dp  and  down,  wiut  his  head  bent  forward,  and 
hu  ■nni  crowed  upon  his  boHom,  meditating  on 
the  roeaiu  to  execute  the  jilan  ha  had  concciTed. 
Hm  ideal  wMch  had  pomiosFiion  of  hi«  mind, 
en,  donhtlelB,  of  a  painful  chnrncter,  for  his 
nmlenancc  grew  more  gloomy  even  than  osuiU. 
NotwWatawiilng  hi*  fenKioua  appeaitmce,  this 
ttt  iraa  by  no  means  deficient  in  intelligence. 


The  intrepidity  whirh  ha  displayed  ii 
rial!*,  nnd  which,  by  it  dextrous  qnackery.  he 
Dttrihuted  to  his  recent  conversion,  n  snlemn  and 
niyatiral  style  of  speech,  and  a  hypotriticfJ  affec- 
tation of  niuiGiily,  had  given  him  a  species  of 
influence  with  the  papulations  that  he  visited  ii 
his  trnrcls.  Lonj;  before  his  conTCTvion,  as  may 
well  be  BuppoBcd,  Moiok  had  been  fonuliar  with 
the  liahita  of  wild  beusw.  In  fact,  bom  in  l 
north  of  Siberia,  he  had  been,  from  hia  boyhood, 
one  of  tho  boldirst  hunters  of  bean  and  roiiidcor ; 
later,  in  ISIO,  he  hod  abandoned  thia  profession, 
to  serve  as  a  ^de  to  a  HuMisn  cn^eer,  whi 
wa.1  charged  with  an  exploring  expedition  tn  thi 
Polar  regions.  He  aftcrwariU  followed  him  ti 
St.  Fctctsburif,  and  there,  after  some  Tidssiludes 
of  fortune,  Murol  became  one  of  the  imperi. 
'  oee  iron  outonwfn,  that  the  li-n 
caprice  of  the  despot  hurls  in  a  frwl  sledge 
through  the  immensitTof  the  empire,  from  Persia 
to  the  ley  Sea.  For  these  men,  who  travel  night 
and  day,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  there  ai 
ncilhtr  seasons,  nor  olwilacles,  nor  fatisucn,  n< 
dangers!  liying  projectiles,  they  must  Hther  be 
broken  to  pieces,  or  reach  the  intended  mark. 
Ud«  may  conceive  the  boldncas,  the  vigour,  and 
tlkC  resignution,  of  men  accustomed  to  such  a  '*'' 
It  IB  uselfiM  to  relate  here,  by  what  a  .  ^__  . 
■insular  cirmnutanees  Morok  waa  induced  t 
exchange  this  rough  pursuit  for  another  profes- 
sion, and  at  last  to  enter,  aa  catechumen,  a  reli- 
gious house  at  Friburg ;  after  which,  being  duly 
and  properly  converted,  he  began  his  nomadic 
excursions,  with  his  menagerie  of  unknown  origin. 

Moruk  continued  to  wnlk  up  and  down  the 
loft.  The  night  was  come.  The  three  persona 
whose  arrival  he  so  impatientlv  expected,  had 
not  yet  made  their  appearance.  His  walk  became 
ever  more  and  more  nervous  and  irregular. 

On  a  fudden.  he  Rtopped  ahruptly,  leaned  h 
head  towards  the  window,  and  listened.  Tl 
ear  of  this  man  was  quirk  as  that  of  ■  savage 

"  They  are  here  1"  he  exclaimed,  and  hu  fnx- 
like  eye  shone   with  a  diftbolie  joy.    He  had 
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111-?  fiunJ   of  fooUtep*— a  man 


.  t!:o  i7inJo-:r-sh3i:cT  of  ih: 
I'.ft,  h^  opcr.td  it  cii-JtioVL-ly.  and  tiv  Ihe  two 
yiyiiii^  gills  on  honeback,  and  the  oiJ  ttolilicr  who 
w.-r-.&d  Uiem  >«  a  guiic,  enter  the  inn-yard  to- 
g.;th;r. 

The  night  h«d  set  in.  dark  and  cloudy  ;  a  high 
wind  made  the  liqhw  waver  in  the  lanterns  which 
were  u.*^  to  receivi'  the  new  gutat*.  The 
deseriiition  t^iten  to  Moruk  had  been  w  exact, 
that  it  wa«  impossible  to  mistake  them.  San  of 
hif  prcT,  he  clo»«d  the  window. 

IlavfnE  rcmaint-d  in  meditatian  f>r  aaolber 
quarter  of  an  hour — for  the  purpose,  no  doubts 
of  thoroughly  di!;esting  hii  prmects — he  tesMd 
over  the  aperture,  from  which  piojecleJ  iha 
ladd'.r,  and  called.  "  Goliah !" 

"  replied  a  home  Toiee. 


euptr 


"Here  I  a 


h  them 


■  hma  the  ilaughter- 


The  stepq  of  the  la 
mouit  hi-vl  appMIwi  mt  t  Wtel  with  th<  floor. 
The  D'.'WCnmFT,  Wm  m  ■MVhan  six  fnt  high, 
and  gifted  with  hfMWMI  pmporlioiu,  had  boen 
wel!  named  (i«lUt.  He  was  hideooi.  His 
■quinting  eye*  Ware  deep  let  beneath  a  low  and 
pri>jectin";  (brehMd  i  hia  reddish  hair  aiul  beard, 
thii^k  and  coane  like  horse-hair,  gave  to  hi:s  fea- 
turts  a  character  of  bestial  ferocity  ;  between  hia 
large  jaw«.  armed  with  teeth  which  resembled 
fcngs,  he  held  by  one  comer  a  piece  of  raw  beef 
weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  finding  it  no 
doubt  easier  to  carry  it  in  that  taahion,  whilst  he 
used  his  hands  to  aacend  the  ladder,  which  tot- 
tned  beneath  his  weight. 

At  length,  the  whole  of  this  taU  and  huge  body 
iaiucd  from  the  apcrtiiie.  Judginp;  by  hia  bull- 
neck,  the  astonishing  breadth  of  his  cheat  and 
shoulders,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  his  arms  and  legs, 


Crousen  with  red  stripes,  faced  »-ith  tanned 
ahecp'a-akin,  and  a  vest,  or  rather  euiriiss,  of  thick 
leather,  which  was  here  and  there  disfigured  by 
the  sharp  claws  of  the  animals. 

When  he  was  fairly  on  (he  floor,  Goliah  un- 
clasped his  fangs,  opened  liis  mouth,  and  let  fall 
the  great  piece  of  beef,  licking  bii  blood-stained 
lips  with  greediness.  like  many  other  mounte- 
banks, this  species  of  monster  liad  begun  by 
eating  raw  meat  at  fairs,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public.  Then,  having  gradually  acquired  a 
taste  for  this  barbarous  food,  and  uniting  hia 
pleasure  with  his  interest,  ho  engaged  himself  to 
perform  the  prelude  to  the  exercises  of  Morok, 
by  devouring,  in  presence  of  the  crowd,  several 
pounds  of  raw  flesh. 

"My  share  and  Death's  arc  below  stnim,  and 
here  are  those  of  Cain  and  Jiidns,"  taid  Goliah, 
pointing  to  the  piece  of  beef.  "  AMiere  is  the 
eleaver,  that  I  imiy  cut  them  in  two  ?— No  prefer- 
ence herp — beast  or  man — every  gullet  must  have 

Then,  turning  up  one  of  the  sleeves  of  his  vest, 
he  exhibited  a  forc-nrm  hairy  as  thu  skin  of  a 
wolt  and  knotted  witk  veins  as  large  as  an  or- 
dinarv  thumb. 

"  '^frhy,  master,  where  is  the  cleaver  f ' '  he  again 
began,  as  he  ca«t  round  his  eyes  in  search  of  that 
initrtuncnt.  Hut  ioiiteiid  of  replying  to  this  in- 
quiry, the  Prophet  put  many  questions  to  his 


"  Who  arc  these 
white  horse,  and  m 


younu  lasses  mounted  on  a 
old  feilow  with  a  big  mou^- 
iver  r— my  beasu  arc  hiuigry 


"The  hoet  took  them  to  the  far  end  of  Che 

court-yard." 
"  Ta  the  hnfliKnj  which  omlooks  the  fields  Y ' 
"YM^BWtti — bottha  cleaver:"  Here,  aburst 

ef  UdMU  Manag  Aofk  tha  loA,  and  interrupted 

"BaAloair' WWilltWiii  "hDngerhas 

MfwAahMMs-wttd.  IflMMMww,  Lhould 
imwtiknia.  IlMTCaaMrMMilwlMandCain 
M  An  ■•  to.^  I  tk«j  iM  b  Oilr  cue  as  if 
Ibr'd  kDoa  anV  rUtrnTM  tm  DtuK  her 
■fM  ahina  eran  man  ikm  wwil  Jn*  Ukc  two 
MBdles— Poor  Deatk  )" 


iX't  WM  vhe 
itawMT.Jhna  1 


Motok,  withma  iMiKdlM  to  (ha  oUamtiuns  of 
Qoliah. 

"Yea,  yes-tat.  faOwdftil'l 
■kacle«T«a>    ttuf  Eari  WMt  tw^,  « 

■II  the  work,  and  tnatmaLetaurmMli'- _. 

■'  I>id  the  old  man  remain  wttt  tiw  rou°E 
girLi }"  «ab*d  Monk. 

Golial^  r^»M4  that,  □< 
p>irtiuiill(i,   his  master  should 
ne~lact  tie  animals'  supper,  reg< 
with  an  hwreMe  of  stupid  ost 

"  .Vnawai  then,  bnitc  !" 

-'  If  I  an  ■  bruio,  I  have  a  bruit'*  t^amA," 
said  Goliah  in  ■  surly  tone  ;  <•  sni  Wttl*  UWt 
brute,  I  hara  nut  alwayt  conic  tha  Wpm  oC 

if  the  otil  man  rcmaiiiad  with  th* 


young 


dlh« 


gUnl. 
to  th» 


■The 


old  moo,  af^LT  linUng  hi>  honir  to  tht  lUble, 
ukod  ffaa  ■  tub  lad  soqu  'mm,  took  Ma  st.-uid 
unitar  tha  porch — and  thai«~by  the  light  of  n 
taatam— hall  va^^g  out  etMhaa.  Antra  with 
S  §ltj  mouattcha  1— u  noddl*  la  «a^-«u4a  like  a 
waAMwonw — tt'a  aa  nJ  wan  tnfMdaanaries." 
wSSiO^S,  lagging  kb  AwMiw  with  dit- 
dab.  "IM  saw  that  I've  MM 


Prophet  SI 

to  the  beasts  this  evening." 

Af  first,  the  giant  could  not  understand  these 
words,  the  idea  was  no  inromprchensible  to  him. 
■■  What  Ls  your  pleasure,  master!"  said  he. 

"I  forbid  thee  to  give  any  food  to  the  beasts 
this  evening." 

rioliah  did  not  answer,  but  he  opened  wide  hia 
squinting  eyes,  folded  his  hands,  and  drew  baiA 
a  couple  of  steps. 

"  Well,  dost  hear  mo }"  said  Morok  with  im- 
patience.    "  Is  it  plain  cnoughT' 

"  Not  feed  ■  when  otu'  meat  is  there,  when  out 
supper  is  already  three  hours  after  the  time  !" 
oned  Goliah,  with  ever- increasing  amaiement. 
Obey,  and  be  silent !" 

jmething  bad  to  happen  this 

llungermakes  the  beasts  furious — and 

So  much  the  bettor !" 
'It  makes  them  tn.id." 


"  Obey,  anc 
'■WtU,  vou 
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•«  So  xnnch  the  better !" 

«•  How,  80  much  th«  better?— But- 

"  It  is  enough !" 

"  But,  deyil  take  me,  I  am  as  hungry  as  the 

beasts!" 

"  Eat  then— who  prevents  thee  ?  Thy  8upp<«  is 
ready,  as  thou  wilt  acrour  it  raw." 

"  X  never  cat  without  my  beasts,  nor  they  with- 
out me." 

••  I  tell  thee  again,  that,  if  thou  dare  give  any 
food  to  the  beasts — ^I  will  turn  thee  away." 

Qoliah  uttered  a  low  growl,  as  hoarse  as  that 
of  a  bear,  and  looked  at  3ie  Prophet  with  a  mix- 
ture of  anzer  and  stupefaction. 

Morok,  having  given  his  orders,  walked  upand 
down  the  loft,  and  appeared  to  reflect.  Then, 
addressing  himself  to  Goliah,  who  was  still 
plunged  m  deep  perplexity,  he  said  to  him: 
"Thou  remembcreat  the  house  of  the  burgo- 
master, where  I  went  to  get  my  passport  signed, 
and  whose  wife  bought  some  Uttle  books  and  a 
chapletr" 

•*  Yes,"  answered  the  giant,  in  a  brutal  tone. 

"  Thou  wilt  go  and  ask  his  servant,  if  I  shall 
be  sure  to  find  the  burgomaster  early  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  But  what  for  r" 

**  I  may,  perhaps,  have  something  important  to 
communicate ;  at  ail  events,  say  that  i  beg  him 
not  to  leave  home  without  seein^^  me." 

"  Good !  but  the  beasts — ^may  I  not  feed  them 
before  I  go  to  the  burgomaster's  ? — only  the  pan- 
ther of  Java,  which  is  the  most  htmery  ?  Come, 
master ;  only  poor  Death  ?  just  a  little  morsel 
to  satisfy  her.  Cain,  and  I,  and  Judas  may 
wait." 

"It  is  the  pantlier,  above  all,  that  I  forbid 
thee  to  feed.     Yes,  her — above  all  the  rest." 

"By  the  horns  of  the  devil!"  cried  Goliah, 
"  what  is  the  matter  with  ^rou,  to-day  ?  I  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  It's  a  pity  that  Karl  is  not 
here ;  he,  who  is  cunning,  would  help  me  to  im- 
derstand  why  you  prevent  the  beasts  from  eating 
when  they  are  htmgry." 

"  Thou  hast  no  need  to  understand  it." 

"  Will  not  Karl  soon  come  back  ?" 

"  He  has  abeady  come  back." 

"Where  is  he  then?" 

"He  is  off  again." 

"  Wliat  can  be  goin^  on  here,  then  ?  There 
is  something  in  the  wind.  Karl  goes,  and  re- 
turns, and  goes  again,  and " 

"  We  are  not  talkine  of  Karl,  but  of  thee ; 
though  hungry  as  a  wolf,  thou  art  cunning  as  a 
fox,  and,  when  it  suits  thee,  as  cunning  as  Karl." 
And,  changing  on  the  sudden  his  tone  and  man- 
ner, Morok  struck  the  giant  cordially  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  What !  am  I  cunning  ?" 

"  The  proof  is,  that  there  are  ten  florins  to 
earn  to-night — and  that  thou  wilt  be  cunning 
enough  to  earn  them,  I  am  sure." 

"  Why,  on  those  terms,  yes — ^I  am  cimning," 
said  the  giant,  smiling  wim  a  stupid  and  self- 
satisfied  air.  "What  must  I  do  for  these  ten 
florins  r" 

"  Thou  shalt  see." 

"Is  it  difficult?" 

"  Thou  shalt  see.  Tliou  wilt  beg^  by  going 
to  the  burgomaster's — ^but  first  thou  wilt  light 
the  fire  in  that  stove  "  And  he  pointed  to  it 
with  his  finger. 

"Yes,  master,"  sud  Goliah,  somewhat  con- 
soled for  the  delay  of  his  supper  by  the  hope  of 
gaining  ten  florins. 


"  Thou  wilt  put  this  iron  bar  into  the  stove, ' 
added  the  Prophet,  "  to  make  it  red  hot." 

"  Yes,  master." 

"  Thou  wilt  leave  it  there ;  thou  -wilt  go  to  the 
burgomaster's,  and  thou  wilt  return  here  xo  wait 
for  me." 

"Yes,  master." 

"  Thou  wilt  keep  up  the  fire  in  the  stove." 

"  Yes,  master." 

Morok  made  a  movement  to  depart ;  then,  re- 
collecting himself,  he  resumed:  "Thou  sayest 
that  the  old  man  is  busy  washing  under  the 
porch  r" 

"  Yes,  master." 

"  Forget  nothing :  the  iron  bar  in  the  fire — ^the 
burgomaster — and  return  here  to  wait  my  orders." 
So  saying,  Morok  descended  by  the  trap-door 
and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MOROK   AND   DAOOBERT. 

Goliah  had  not  been  mistaken :  Dagobcrt 
washing  mth  that  imperturbable  gravity  with 
which  he  did  everything  else. 

When  we  remember  9ie  habits  of  a  soldier  in 
a  campaign,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  this 
apparent  eccentricity.  Dagobert  only  thought  of 
sparing  the  scanty  purse  of  the  orphans,  and  of 
saving  them  all  care  and  trouble ;  so,  every  even- 
ing, when  they  came  to  a  halt,  he  devoted  him- 
scfir  to  all  sorts  of  feminine  occupations.  But  he 
was  not  now  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  in  these 
matters ;  many  times,  during  his  campaigns,  he 
had  industriously  repaired  the  damage  and  dis- 
order which  a  day  of  battle  always  brings  to  the 
garments  of  the  soldier ;  for  it  is  not  enough  to 
receive  a  sabre- cut — the  soldier  has  also  to  mend 
his  imiform ;  since  the  stroke  which  grazes  the 
skin,  makes  likewise  a  corresponding  fissure  in 
the  doth. 

Therefore,  in  the  evening  or  on  the  morrow  of 
a  hard-fought  engagement,  you  will  see  the  best 
soldiers  (always  distinguished  by  their  fine  mili- 
tary appearance)  take  srom  their  pouch  or  knap- 
sack a  little  huncifet  furnished  with  needles, 
thread,  scissors,  buttons,  and  other  such  gear,  and 
apply  themselves  to  all  kinds  of  mencung  and 
darning,  with  a  zeal  that  the  most  industrious 
workwoman  might  envy. 

We  could  not  find  a  better  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain the  surname  of  Dagobert^  given  to  Francis 
baudoin  (the  guide  of  the  two  orphans)  at  a 
time  when  he  was  considered  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  bravest  horse-grenadiers  of  the  Im- 
perial Gruard. 

They  had  been  fighting  hard  all  day,  without 
any  decisive  advantage.  In  the  evening,  the 
company  to  which  our  hero  belonged,  was  sent 
under  arms  to  occupy  the  ruins  of  a  deserted  vil- 
lage. The  videttes  oeing  posted,  one  half  of  the 
troopers  remained  in  the  saddle,  whilst  the  others, 
having  pidLetcd  their  horses,  were  able  to  take  a 
little  rest.  Our  hero  had  charged  valiantly  that  i 
day,  without  receiving  any  wound  —  for  he 
counted  as  a  mere  memento  the  deep  scratch  on 
his  thigh,  which  a  kaiterKtz  had  inflicted,  in 
awkwardly  attempting  an  upward  thrust  with 
the  ba^jTonet. 

"  Brigand !  my  new  breeches !"  had  exdaimed 
the  grenadier,  when  he  saw  the  wide  yawning 
rent,  which  he  avenged  by  cleaving  through  the 
Austrian  with  a  do'^^-nward  stroke  scientifically 
administered.  Por  if  he  showed  a  stoical  indii 
ferencp  on  the  subject  of  the  ix^ury  to  his  skiup 
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it  was  zxot  80  with  regard  to  tht  disastiuu*  Uo»- 
cation  of  his  best  parade  miiibnii. 

He  undertook,  therefore,  the  same  eneain^  at 
the  bitotuxc,  to  repair  this  accident.  Selecting 
his  best  needle  and  thread  from  the  sUnet  of  his 
huatcife^  and  arming  liis  finger  with  a  thimble,  he 
began  to  play  the  tailor  br  the  li^t  of  the  watch- 
hre,  baring  iirst  drawn  o^his  great  caTalry-boots, 
and  also  (if  it  must  be  confessed)  the  injured 
garment  itself^  which  he  turned  the  wrong  side 
out,  the  better  to  conceal  the  stitches. 

This  partial  undress  was  certainly  a  breach  of 
discipline ;  but  the  captain,  as  he  went  his  round, 
coula  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  sight  of  the 
▼eteran  soldier,  who,  grarely  seated  in  a  squatting 
position,  with  his  grenadier  cap  on  his  head,  his 
regimental  coat  on  his  back,  his  boots  by  his  side, 
and  his  gallifraskins  in  his  lap,  was  sewing  with 
all  the  coolness  of  a  tailor  upon  his  own  shop- 
board. 

Suddenly,  a  musket-shot  is  heard,  and  the 
Tidcttes  fan  back  on  the  detachment,  calling  to 
vms !  *'  To  horse  I"  cries  the  captain,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder. 

In  a  moment,  the  troopers  are  in  their  saddles, 
the  unfortimate  clothes-mender  having  to  lead 
the  first  rank  ;  there  is  no  time  to  turn  the  im- 
lucky  garment,  so  he  slips  it  on,  as  well  as  he 
ean«  tcrong  tide  out,  and  leaps  upon  his  horse, 
without  even  stopping  to  put  on  his  boots. 

A  party  of  Cossacks,  profiting  by  the  cover  of 
A  neighbouring  wood,  had  attempted  to  surprise 
tkc  detachment :  the  fight  was  bloody,  and  our 
hero  foamed  with  rage,  for  he  set  much  value  on 
his  equipments,  and  the  day  had  been  fatal  to 
him.  Thmking  of  his  torn  clothes  and  lost  boots, 
he  sabred  awav  with  more  fury  than  ever ;  a 
bright  moon  illumined  the  scene  of  action,  and 
his  comrades  were  able  to  appreciate  the  brilliant 
valour  of  our  CTcnadier,  who  killed  two  Cossacks, 
and  took  an  officer  prisoner,  with  his  own  hand. 

After  this  skirmish,  in  which  the  detachment 
had  maintained  its  position,  the  captain  drew  up 
his  men  to  compliment  them  on  their  success, 
and  ordered  the  clothes-mender  to  advance  from 
the  ranks,  that  he  might  thank  him  publicly  for 
his  gallant  behaviour.  Our  hero  could  liave  dis- 
pensied  with  this  ovation,  but  he  was  not  the  less 
obliged  to  obey.  Judge  of  the  surprise,  both  of 
captain  and  troopers,  when  they  saw  this  tall  and 
stem-looking  figure  ride  forward  at  a  slow  pace, 
with  his  naked  feet  in  the  stirrups,  and  a  pair  of 
naked  legs  pressing  the  sides  of  his  charger. 

The  captain  drew  near  in  astonishment;  but 
recalling  the  occupation  of  the  soldier  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  alarm  was  given,  he  imdcrstood 
the  whole  mystery.  "  Ha,  my  old  comrade  I"  he 
exclaimed,  **  thou  art  like  Kmg  Dagobcrt — thou 
wearest  thy  breeches  wrong  side  out  !"• 

In  spite  of  discipline,  this  ioke  of  the  captain's 
was  received  witb  peals  of  ill-repressed  laughter. 
But  our  man,  sitting  straight  in  his  saddle,  with 
hLs  left  thumb  pressing  me  well-adjusted  reins, 
and  the  handle  of  his  sabre  carried  close  to  his 
ri^ht  thigh,  made  a  half  circle,  and  returned  to 
his  place  in  the  ranks  without  changing  counte- 
nance, after  he  had  duly  received  the  conmtula- 
tions  of  his  captain.  From  that  day,  Francis 
Baudoin  received  and  kept  the  surname  of 
Dasobert. 

Now  Dagobert  was  under  the  porch  of  the  inn, 

•  Thit  rrmMxk  bat  alliuioo  to  a  popular  French  umg,  one 
•tanza  of  wbieh  befixu  with : 

Le  bon  roi  Dagobert 
Mettait  ta  etilotu  i  TenTert  1 


occttpiad  in  washing,  to  tne  gieat  amaaemmt  ot 
sundiy  beer-drink»s,  who  observed  him  with 
cunoua  eyes  from  the  large  mfininQ^  Tooia  iv 
which  they  were  assembled. 

In  truth,  it  was  a  curious  spectacle.  Dagobert 
had  laid  aside  his  grey  top-coat,  and  turned  up 
the  sleeves  of  his  shirt ;  with  a  vigorous  haxMif 
and  good  supply  of  soap,  he  was  rubbing  awaj 
at  a  little  wet  handkerchief^  spread  out  on  a 
plank,  the  end  of  which  rested  in  a  tub  full  ai 
water.  Upcm  his  right  arm,  tattooed  with  wazlika 
emblems  in  red  and  blue  colours,  two  scars,  dsep 
enough  to  admit  the  finger,  were  distinctly  VM^iblg* 
No  wonder  then,  that,  in  smoking  their  pipei^ 
and  empt3ring  their  pots  of  beer,  the  Germans 
should  dUplay  some  surprise  at  the  singular  oc* 
cupation  of  this  tall,  moustadied,  bald-headed 
old  man,  with  the  forbidding  countenance — for 
the  features  of  Dagobert  assumed  a  hyryb  and 
grim  expression,  when  he  was  no  longer  in 
presence  of  the  two  girls. 

The  sustained  attention,  of  which  he  saw  him- 
self the  object,  began  to  put  him  out  of  patience, 
for  his  employment  appeared  to  him  quite  natural. 
At  this  moment,  the  Prophet  entered  the  porch« 
and,  perceiving  the  soldier,  repirded  him  atten- 
tively for  several  seconds  ;  then  approaching,  he 
>aid  to  him  in  French,  in  a  rather  sly  tone  :  "  II 
would  seem,  comrade,  that  you  have  not  much 
confidence  in  the  washerwomen  of  Mockem  ?** 

Dagobert,  -without  discontinuing  his  work,  half 
turned  his  head  "with  a  frown,  looked  askant  at 
the  Prophet,  and  made  him^  no  answer. 

Astonished  at  this  silence,  Morok  resumed*. 
**  If  I  do  not  deceive  niyscll*,  you  are  French, 
my  fine  fellow.  The  words  on  your  arm  prove 
it,  and  your  militarj*  air  stainj)s  you  as  an  old 
soldier  of  the  empire.  Tliercfore  1  find,  that,  fbt 
a  litro,  you  have  taken  rather  late  to  wear  the 
petticoats.'* 

Dagobert  remained  mute,  but  he  bit  his  mous- 
tache, and  plied  the  soap,  %\ith  which  he  was 
rubbing  the  linen,  in  a  most  hurried,  not  to  say 
angry  style ;  for  the  face  and  words  of  the  beast- 
tamer  displeased  him  more  than  he  cared  to  show. 
Far  from  being  discouraged,  the  Prophet  con- 
tinued :  "I  am  sure,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you 
are  neither  deaf  nor  dumb  ;  why  then  will  you 
not  aiisw  or  nie  ?** 

Ix>suii;  all  patience,  Dagobert  turned  abruptly 
roimd,  looked  Morok  full  in  the  face,  and  said  to 
him,  in  a  rough  voice:  **I  do  not  know  you:  I 
do  not  wish  to  know  you !  Let  me  alone  *.  And 
he  betook  himself  again  to  his  \vashing. 

**  But  we  may  make  acquaintance.  "We  can 
drink  a  glass  of  Rhine-i^ine  together,  and  talk 
of  our  campaigns.  I  also  have  seen  some  service, 
I  promise  you ;  and  that  circumstance,  perhaps, 
will  induce  you  to  be  more  ci\il." 

The  veins  on  the  bald  forehead  of  Dagobert 
swelled  perceptibly;  he  saw  in  the  look  and 
accent  of  the  man,  who  thus  obstinately  addressed 
him,  something  designedly  provoking;  still  he 
contained  himself. 

**  I  ask  you,  why  you  should  not  drink  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me — we  could  talk  about  France.  I 
have  lived  there  a  long  time ;  it  is  a  fine  country; 
and,  when  I  meet  Frenchmen  abroad,  I  feel  flat- 
tered— ^particularly  when  they  know  how  to  use 
the  soap  as  well  as  you  do.  If  I  had  a  housowiiie, 
Fd  send  her  to  your  school." 

The  sarcastic  meaning  was  no  longer  disguised; 
audacity  and  bravado  were  legible  in  the  looks 
of  the  Prophet.  Thinking  that,  with  such  an  ad«> 
versary,  the  dispute  might  become  serious,  Dagi»< 
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Wrtt  who  wiihfld  to  ai^oid  a  quaml  at  any  price, 
ettiied  off  hia  tab  to  the  other  end  of  the  ^reh, 
Jupfaif  ^na  to  pat  an  end  to  a  scene  whion  was 
I  sore  trial  of  hia  temper.  A  flash  of  joy  lighted 
^  the  tawny  eyes  of  the  brute-tamer,  llie  white 
eirele  which  surrounded  the  pupil  seemed  to 
<Ssie.  He  passed  his  crooked  iingcrs  two  or 
tinee  tfanea  tnrough  his  yellow  beard,  in  token 
dfsatiafiiction ;  then  he  adyancod  slowly  towards 
fte  soldier,  accompanied  by  scycral  idlers  from 
flie  conunon-room. 

■  Notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic  demeanoiir, 
Dagf^bert,  amazed  and  incensed  at  the  impudent 
pertinacity  of  the  Prophet,  was  at  first  disposed 
to  break  the  washing-board  on  his  head ;  but, 
lelnemberinff  the  orphans,  he  thought  better  of  it. 

Folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  Morok  said 
to  him,  in  a  dry  and  insolent  tone :  *•  Decidedly, 
yott  arc  not  ci"^,  my  man  of  suds  !**  Then,  tuni- 
ng to  the  spectators,  he  continued  in  German : 
T  tell  this  Frenchman,  with  his  long  moustache, 
that  he  is  not  cIatI.  We  shall  see  what  answer 
tofc'll  make.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
Mm  a  lesson.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  quar- 
rels !'•  he  added  with  mock  compunction ;  *'  but 
the  Lord  has  enlightened  me — I  am  his  creature, 
nd  I  ought  to  make  his  work  respected." 

The  mystical  eflfronterj*  of  this  peroration  was 
tfuite  to  the  taste  of  the  idlers  ;  the  fame  of  the 
Prophet  had  reached  Mockem,  and,  as  a  repre- 
lentation  was  expected  on  the  morrow,  this  pre- 
hde  much  amused  the  company.  On  hearing 
the  insults  of  his  adversary,  Dagobcrt  could  not 
hdp  saying,  in  the  German  language :  "  I  know 
Oerman.    Speak  in  German — you  will  be  undcr- 

•tood." 

New  spectators  now  arrived,  and  joined  them- 
idves  to  the  &:st  comers ;  the  adventure  had  be- 
come exciting,  and  a  circle  was  formed  around 
the  two  persons  most  concerned. 

The  ftophet  resumed  in  German:  "I  said 
that  you  were  not  civil,  and  I  now  say  you  are 
poti^  rude.    What  will  you  answer  to  that  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Dagobert,  coldly,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  out  another  piece  of  linen. 

"Nothing!**  returned  Morok;  "that  is  very 
litde.  I  will  be  less  brief,  and  tell  you,  that, 
when  an  honest  man  oflfers  a  glass  of  wme  civilly 
to  a  stranger,  that  stranger  has  no  right  to  answer 
irith  insolence,  and  deserves  to  be  taught  inan- 
lertifhedoesso." 

Great  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  the  forehead 
tad  checks  of  Dagobert ;  his  large  imperiale  was 
incessantly  agitated  by  a  nervous  trembling — but 
lie  restrainea  himsclt  Taking,  by  two  of  the 
comers,  the  handkerchief  which  he  had  just 
di|iped  in  the  water,  he  shook  it,  wrung  it,  and 
began  to  sing  to  himself  the  burden  of  the  old 
taaa^  ditty : — 

**  De  Tirlemont,  taudion  du  diable, 
Nous  p«rtirons  demnin  matin 
I^  sabre  en  main, 
Disant  adien,  iu.  ice  J" 

Ihe  ailcnce  to  which  Dagobert  had  condemned 
)>itn«*>lf,  almost  choked  him ;  this  song  afforded 
htm  aomc  relief. 

Ifoiok,  turning  towards  the  spectators,  said  to 
them,  with  an  air  of  hypocritical  restraint :  •*  We 
kaew  that  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  were  pagans, 
who  stabled  their  horses  in  churches,  ana  of- 
ff^jA^  thie  Lord  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and  who, 
fi»  their  sins,  wt^rc  justly  drowned  and  crushed 
at  thtt  Beroeinn*  like  ao  many  Pharaohs ;  but  we 
diid.m0^  kaaw  that  the  Lord«  to  punish  these  mis- 
Jhl4  deprvied  them  of  courage — their 


only  quality.  Here  is  a  man,  who  has  instdteA, 
in  me,  a  creature  favoured  by  divine  grace,  and 
who  affects  not  to  understand  that  I  require  an 
apologfy;  or '*  ^ 

•'  Or  what  r"  said  Dagobert,  without  lookmg 
at  the  Prophet. 

**  Or  you  will  give  me  satisfaction ! — I  have 
already  told  you,  that  I  have  seen  service.  We 
shall  easily  find  somewhere  a  couple  of  sabres, 
and  to-morrow  morning,  at  peep  of  day,  we  may 
meet  behind  a  wall,  and  sec  tne  colour  of  our 
blood — that  is,  if  you  have  any  in  your  veins  !** 

This  challcnjjc  bcfran  to  frighten  the  spectators, 
who  were  not  prepared  for  so  tragical  a  conclu- 
sion. 

"WTiat,  fight?— a  ver}- fine  idea !"  said  one. 
**  To  get  yourselves  both  shut  up  in  prison :  the 
laws  against  duelling  are  severe.  * 

"  Particularly  with  relation  to  strangers  or 
nobodies,"  added  another.  **  If  they  were  to 
find  you  with  arms  in  your  hands,  the  burgo- 
master would  clap  you  provisionally  into  gaol, 
and  keep  you  there  two  or  tliree  months  before 
trial." 

"  Would  you  be  capable  of  denouncing  us  r" 
asked  Morok. 

**No,  certainly,"  cried  several;  "do  as  you 
like.  We  are  only  j^iving  you  a  friendly  piece  of 
advice,  by  which  you  may  profit,  if  you  think 
fit." 

"  What  care  I  for  the  prison  r"  exclaimed  the 
Prophet.  "  Only  give  me  two  sabres,  and  you 
shall  see,  to-morrow  moniin«;,  if  I  heed  what  the 
burgomaster  can  do  or  say." 

*'  What  would  you  do  with  two  sabres  ?"  asked 
Dagobert,  phlegmatically. 

**  When  you  have  one  in  your  grasp,  and  I  one 
in  mine,  you  shall  see.  The  Lord  commands  us 
to  have  a  care  of  his  honour !" 

Dagobert  shrugged  his  shoulders,  made  a  bun- 
dle of  his  linen,  and  tied  it  up  in  his  handker- 
chief, dried  his  soap,  and  put  it  carefully  into  a 
little  oil-silk  bag — then,  whistling  his  favourite 
air  of  Tirlemont,  moved  to  depart. 

The  Prophet  frowned ;  he  began  to  fear  that 
his  challenge  would  not  be  accepted.  He  ad- 
vanced a  step  or  so  to  encounter  Dagobert,  placed 
himself  before  him,  as  if  to  intercept  his  passage, 
and,  folding  his  arms,  and  examining  him  from 
head  to  foot  with  bitter  insolence,  said  to  him : 
"So!  an  old  soldier  of  that  brigand  Napoleon 
is  only  fit  for  a  washerwoman,  and  refuses   to 


fight  r 


"  Yes,  he  refuses  to  fight,"  answered  Dagobert 
in  a  firm  voice,  but  becoming  fearfully  pale. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  the  soldier  given  to  hif 
orphan  charge  such  a  proof  of  tenderness  and 
devotion.  For  a  man  of  his  character,  to  let 
himself  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and  refuse  to 
fight — the  sacrifice  was  immense ! 

"Then  you  are  a  coward — you  are  afriiid  of 
me — and  you  confess  it." 

At  these  worcb*,  Dagobert  made,  as  it  were,  a 
pull  upon  himself — as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
restrained  him,  at  the  moment  he  was  iU)out  to 
rush  on  the  Prophet.  In  fact,  he  had  remem- 
bered the  two  maidens,  and  the  fatal  hinderance 
which  a  duel,  whatever  might  be  the  result, 
would  occasion  to  their  journey.  But  the  move- 
ment of  anger,  though  rapid,  nad  been  so  signi- 
ficant— the  expression  of  the  stem,  pale  face, 
bathed  in  sweat,  was  so  terrible — that  the  Pro- 
phet and  the  spectators  drew  back  a  step. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  for  some  seconds, 
and  then,  by  a  sudden  reaction  Dagobert  seemed 
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to  have  giiiiied  the  general  interest.  One  of  the 
eompaay  said  to  those  near  him :  '^  This  man  is 
certainly  not  a  coward." 

•'  Oh,  no !  certainly  not," 

*  It  sometimes  requires  more  courage  to  refuse 
a  challenge  than  to  accept  one." 

"  After  all,  the  Prophet  was  wrong  to  seek  a 
quarrel  about  nothing — and  with  a  stranger,  too." 

'*  Yes,  and  as  a  stranger,  if  he  fought  and  was 
taken  up,  he  would  have  a  good  long  imprison- 
ment." 

"And  then  you  see,"  added  another,  "he  tra- 
vels with  two  yoimg  girls.  In  such  a  position,  how 
can  a  man  Eght  about  trifles  ?  If  he  should  be 
killed  or  put  in  prison,  what  would  become  of 
them,  poor  children  ?" 

Dagobert  turned  towards  the  person  who  had 
pronounced  these  last  words.  He  saw  a  big  man, 
with  a  frank  and  simple  coimtcnancc ;  the  soldier 
offered  him  his  hand,  and  said  witli  emotion: 
"  Thank  you,  sir." 

The  German  shook  cordially  the  hand  which 
Dagobert  had  proffered,  and,  holding  it  still  in  his 
own,  he  added :  "  Do  one  thing,  sir — accept  a 
bowl  of  pimch  with  us.  We  will  make  that 
devil  of  a  Prophet  acknowledge  that  he  has  been 
too  susceptible,  and  he  shall  drink  to  your 
health." 

Up  to  this  moment,  the  brute-tamer,  enraged 
at  the  issue  of  this  scene,  for  he  had  hoped  that 
the  soldier  would  accept  his  challenge,  looked  on 
with  savage  contempt  at  those  who  had  thus 
sided  against  him.  But  now  his  features  gradu- 
ally relaxed ;  and,  believing  it  useful  to  his  pro- 
jects to  hide  his  disappointment,  he  walked  up 
to  the  soldier,  and  said  to  him,  with  a  tolerably 
good  grace :  *'  Well,  I  give  way  to  these  gentle- 
men. I  own  I  was  wrong.  Your  bad  reception 
had  woimded  me,  and  I  was  not  master  of  my- 
self. I  repeat,  that  I  was  WTong,"  he  added, 
with  suppressed  vexation ;  "  the  Lord  commands 
humility — and — I  beg  your  pardon." 

This  proof  of  moderation  and  regret  was  highly 
appreciated  and  loudly  applauded  by  the  specta- 
tors. "He  asks  your  pardon;  you  cannot  ex- 
pect more,  my  brave  fellow !"  said  one  of  them, 
addressing  Dagobert.  "  Come,  let  us  all  drink 
together ;  we  make  you  this  offer  frankly — accept 
it  the  same." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  accept  it,  we  beg  vou,  in  the  name 
of  your  pretty  little  girls,"  said  the  big  man, 
hopmg  to  decide  Dagobert  by  this  argimient. 

"  Many  thanks,  gentlemen,"  replied  he,  touched 
by  the  cordial  advances  of  the  Germans ;  "  you 
FT-e  very  worthy  people.  But,  when  one  has  ac- 
cepted drink,  one  must  offer  drink  in  return." 

"  Well,  we  will  accept  it — that's  understood. 
Each  his  turn,  and  all  fair.  We  will  pay  for  the 
first  bowl,  you  for  the  second." 

"Poverty  is  no  crime,"  answered  Dagobert; 
"and  I  must  tell  you  honestly,  that  I  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  drink.  We  have  still  a  long 
journey  to  go,  and  I  must  not  incur  any  useless 
expenses." 

"  The  soldier  spoke  these  words  with  such  firm, 
but' simple  digmty,  that  the  Germans  did  not 
venture  to  renew  titieir  offer,  feeling  that  a  man 
of  Dagobert' s  character  could  not  accept  it  with- 
out humiliation. 

"  Well,  so  much  the  worse,"  said  the  big  man. 
"  I  shoiild  have  liked  to  clink  glasses  with  you. 
Good  night,  my  brave  soldier ! — good  night — for 
it  j]:rows  late,  and  mine  host  of  the  White  Falcon 
will  soon  turn  us  out  of  doors." 

•<  Good  night,  gentlemen,"  replied  Dagobert,  as 


he  directed  liis  steps  cowards  the  stable,  to  giv« 
to  his  horse  a  second  allowance  of  provender. 

Morok  approached  him,  and  said  in  a  voice 
even  more  humble  than  before :  "  I  have  acknow- 
ledged my  error,  and  asked  your  pardon.  Y'ou 
have  not  answered  me  ;  do  you  still  bear  malice  r" 

"  If  ever  I  meet  you,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a 
suppressed  and  hollow  tone,  "  when  my  children 
have  no  longer  need  of  me,  I  will  iust  say  two 
words  to  you,  and  they  shall  not  be  long  ones." 

Then,  turning  his  back  abruptly  on  the  Pro- 
phet, he  walked  slowly  out  of  the  yard. 

The  inn  of  the  White  Falcon  formed  a  paral- 
lelogram. At  one  end  rose  the  principal  dwell- 
ing ;  at  the  other  was  a  range  of  buildings,  which 
contained  s\mdry  chambers,  let  at  a  low  price  to 
the  poorer  sort  of  travellers ;  a  vaulted  passage 
opened  a  way  through  this  latter  into  the  coimtry ; 
finally,  on  either  side  of  the  court-yard  were  sheds 
and  stables,  with  lofts  and  garrets  erected  over 
them. 

Dagobert,  entering  one  of  these  stables,  took 
from  off  a  chest  the  portion  of  oats  destined  for  his 
horse,  and,  pouring  it  into  a  winnowing-basket, 
shook  it  as  he  approached  Jo\'ial. 

To  his  great  astonishment,  his  old  travelling 
companion  did  not  respond  with  a  joyous  neigh 
to  the  soimd  of  the  oats  rattling  on  the  wicker- 
work.  Alarmed,  he  called  JoviaJ  ■vvith  a  friendly 
voice ;  but  the  animal,  instead  of  turning  toward^ 
his  master  a  look  of  intelligence,  and  impatiently 
striking  the  ground  with  lus  fore-feet,  remained 
perfectly  motionless. 

More  and  more  surprised,  the  soldier  went  up 
to  him ;  and,  by  the  dubious  light  of  a  stable- 
lantern,  he  saw  the  poor  animal  in  an  attituda 
which  announced  terror — ^his  legs  half-bent,  hia 
head  stretched  forwai*d,  his  ears  down,  his  nostiiii 
tremulous ;  he  liad  drawn  tight  his  halter,  as  if 
he  wished  to  break  it,  in  order  to  get  away  from 
the  partition  that  supported  his  rack  and  man- 
ger ;  an  abundant  cold- sweat  had  speckled  his 
hide  with  bluish  stains,  and  his  coat  altogether 
looked  dull  and  bristling,  instead  of  standing  out 
sleek  and  glossy  from  the  dark  back-ground  of 
the  stable ;  finally,  from  time  to  time,  his  body 
shook  with  convulsive  starts. 

"  ^V^ly,  old  Jovial !"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  put 
down  the  basket,  in  order  to  soothe  his  horse 
with  more  freedom,  "tliou  art  then  like  thv 
master — thou  art  afraid  ! — Yes,"  he  added  witli 
bitterness,  as  he  thought  of  the  offence  he  liad 
himself  endured,  "  thou  art  afraid — thou,  who  art 
no  coward  in  general." 

Notwithstanding  the  caresses  and  the  voice  of 
his  master,  the  horse  continued  to  give  signs  of 
terror ;  still,  he  pulled  somewhat  less  ^iolently  at 
his  halter,  and  approaching  his  nostrils  to  the 
hand  of  Dagobert,  sniffed  audibly,  as  if  he  doubted 
it  were  he. 

"'llioudost  not  know  me!"  cried  Dagobert. 
"  Something  extraordinary  must  be  passing  here." 

The  soldier  looked  around  him  with  imeasiness. 
It  was  a  large  stable,  faintly  lighted  by  the  lan- 
tern suspended  from  the  roof,  which  was  covered 
with  innimierable  cobwebs  ;  at  the  further  end, 
separated  from  Jovial  by  some  stalls  with  bars 
between,  were  the  three  strong,  black  horses  of 
tlie  brute-tamer — as  tranquil  as  Jovial  appeared 
frightened. 

Dagobert,  struck  with  this  singular  contrast,  of 
which  he  was  soon  to  have  the  explanation,  again 
caressed  his  horse  ;  and  the  animal,  gradually  re- 
assured by  his  master's  presence,  licked  his  handn, 
rubbed  his  head  against  him,  uttered  a  low  neigli, 
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and  gaye  him  his  usual  signs  and  tokens  of  affec- 
tion. 

"  Come,  come,  that  is  how  I  like  to  sec  thee, 
my  old  JovLnll**  said  Dagobert,  as  he  took  up  the 
winnofwing-basket,  and  poured  its  contents  into 
the  manger.  "Now  eat  with  a  good  appetite, 
for  we  hare  a  long  day's  march  to-morrow ;  and, 
above  all,  no  more  of  these  foolish  fears  about 
nothins !  J£  thy  comrade  Rabat-joie  was  here,  he 
would  keep  thee  in  heart ;  but  he  is  along  with  the 
children,  and  takes  care  of  them  in  my  absence. 
Come,  eat !  instead  of  staring  at  me  in  that  way." 

But  the  horse,  haying  just  touched  the  oats 
with  his  mouth,  as  if  in  obedience  to  his  master, 
returned  to  them  no  more,  and  began  to  nibble 
U  the  sleeye  of  Dagobert' s  coat. 

**  Ah,  my  poor  Joyial !  there  is  something  the 
;flatter  with  thee.  Thou  hast  generally  such  a 
eood  appetite,  and  now  thou  leavest  thy  com. 
Tis  the  first  time  that  this  happens  since  our 
departure,"  said  the  soldier,  who  was  now 
growing  seriously  imeasy,  for  the  issue  of  his 
journey  greatly  depended  on  the  health  and 
vigour  of  his  horse. 

Just  then,  a  frightful  roaring,  so  near  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  stable  in  which  they 
were,  gave  so  violent  a  shock  to  Jovial,  that  with 
one  em>Tt  he  broke  his  halter,  leaped  over  the  bar 
that  marked  his  place,  and,  rushing  at  the  open 
door,  escaped  into  the  court- yard. 

Dagobert  had  himself  started  at  the  suddenness 
of  this  wild  and  fearful  sound,  which  at  once  ex- 
plained to  him  the  cause  of  his  horse's  terror. 
The  adjoining  stable  was  occupied  by  the  itine- 
rant menagerie  of  the  brute-tamer,  and  was  only 
separated  by  the  partition  which  supported  the 
mangers,     'fhe  thiee  horses  of  the  Prophet,  ac- 


customed to  these  bowlings,  had  remained  per- 
fectly quiet. 

*'  Good !"  said  the  soldier,  recovering  himself ; 
'*  I  understand  it  now.  Jovial  had  already  heard 
another  such  roar,  and  he  could  scent  the  animals 
of  that  insolent  scoundrel.  It  was  enough  to 
fri^liten  him,"  added  he,  as  he  carefully  collected 
the  oats  from  the  manger ;  **  once  in  another 
stable^  and  there  must  be  others  in  this  place,  he 
will  AG  loDser  leare  his  peck,  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  start  9^7  to-morrow  morning." 

The  tcnrioed  horse,  after  running  and  galloping 
about  ^e  yard,  returned  at  the  voice  of  the  sol- 
dier, who  easily  caught  him  by  the  broken  cord ; 
and  a  hoitler,  whom  Dagobert  asked  if  there  was 
not  another  vacant  stable,  bavins  pointed  out  one 
thst  was  only  intended  for  a  single  animal.  Jovial 
was  comfartably  installed  there. 

Once  deHvecttd  fropi  his  ferocious  neighbours, 
the  horse  became  tranquil  as  before,  and  even 
amused  htmaplf  much  at  the  expense  of  Dago- 
bertfs  top-coat,  which,  thanks  to  his  tricks,  might 
have  afnraed  immediate  occupation  for  his  mas- 
ter's needle,  if  the  latter  had  not  been  fully  en- 
gaged in  admixing  the  swiftness  with  which 
Jovial  despatched  his  provender.  Completely 
reassured  on  his  account,  the  soldier  shut  the 
door  of  the  stable,  and  proceeded  to  get  his  supper 
as  quickly  as  poasiblie,  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
orphans,  whom  he  reproached  himself  with  leav- 
ing so  long  alone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

&08E  AND  BLANCHE. 

Thb  orphans  occupied  a  little,  dilapidated 
chamber  in  one  of  the  most  remote  buildings  of 
tka.imi*  with  a  single  window  opening  upon  the 


country.  A  bed  without  curtains,  a  table,  and 
two  chairs,  composed  the  more  than  modest  fur- 
niture of  this  retreat,  which  was  now  lighted  by 
a  lamp.  On  the  table,  which  stood  near  the 
window,  was  deposited  the  knapsack  of  the 
soldier. 

Rabat-joie,  the  great  Siberian  dog,  who  was 
lying  close  to  the  door,  had  already  twice  uttered 
a  deep  growl,  and  turned  liis  head  towards  the 
window — ^but  without  giving  any  further  effect  to 
this  hostile  manifestation. 

The  two  sisters,  half  recumbent  in  their  bed, 
were  clad  in  long  white  wrappers,  buttoned  at 
the  neck  and  wnsts.  They  wore  no  caps,  but 
their  beautiful  chesnut  hair  was  confined  at  the 
temples  by  a  broad  piece  of  tape,  so  that  it  might 
not  get  tangled  dunng  the  night.  These  white 
garments,  this  white  nUet,  that  like  a  halo  en- 
circled their  brows,  gave  to  their  fresh  and 
blooming  faces  a  still  sweeter  and  more  candid 
expression. 

The  orphans  laughed  and  chatted,  for,  in  spite 
of  some  early  sorrows,  they  still  retained  the  in- 
genuous gaiety  of  their  age.  The  remembrance 
of  their  mother  would  sometimes  make  them  sad, 
but  this  sorrow  had  in  it  nothing  repulsive ;  it 
was  rather  a  sweet  melancholy,  to  be  sought  in- 
stead of  shunned.  For  them,  this  adored  mother 
was  not  dead — she  was  only  absent. 

Almost  as  ignorant  as  Dagobert,  with  regard 
to  devotional  exercises,  for  in  the  desert  where 
they  had  lived  there  was  neither  church  nor 
priest,  their  faith,  as  was  already  said,  consisted 
m  this — ^that  God,  just  and  good,  had  so  much 
pity  for  the  poor  mothers  whose  children  were 
left  on  earth,  that  he  allowed  them  to  look  down 
upon  them  from  highest  heaven — ^to  see  them 
always,  to  hear  them  always,  and  sometimes  to 
send  fair  guardian  angels  to  protect  them.  Thanks 
to  this  guileless  illusion,  the  orphans,  persuaded 
that  their  mother  incessantly  watched  over  them, 
felt,  that  to  do  wron^  would  be  to  afflict  her,  and 
to  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  good  angels. 

This  was  the  entire  theology  of  Rose  and 
Blanche — a  theology  sufficient  for  those  pure  and 
loving  souls. 

Now,  on  the  evening  in  question,  the  two  sis- 
ters chatted  together  whilst  waiting  for  Dagobert. 
Their  theme  mterested  them  much,  for,  since 
some  days,  they  had  a  secret,  a  great  secret, 
which  often  quickened  the  beatings  of  their  in- 
nocent hearts,  often  agitated  their  younz  bosoms, 
changed  to  bright  scarlet  the  roses  on  their  cheeks, 
and  mfuscd  a  restless  and  dreamy  languor  into 
the  soft  blue  of  their  large  eyes. 

Rose,  that  evening,  occupied  the  edge  of  the 
couch,  with  her  two  rounded  arms  thrown  back 
behind  her  head,  which  was  half  turned  towards 
her  sister ;  Blanche,  with  her  elbow  resting  on 
the  bolster,  looked  at  her  smilingly,  and  said: 
"  Dost  thou  think  he  will  come  again  to-night  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  certainly.  He  promised  us  yester- 
day." 

"  He  is  so  good,  he  would  not  break  his  pro- 


»f 


mise. 

"  And  so  handsome,  with  his  long  fair  ringlets. 

"  And  his  name — what  a  charming  name  ! — 
how  well  it  suits  his  face." 

"  And  what  a  sweet  smile  and  soft  voice,  when 
he  says  to  us,  taking  us  by  the  hand  :  *  My  chil- 
dren, bless  God  that  he  has  given  you  one  soul. 
What  others  seek  elsewhere,  you  wiU  find  in 
yourselves.' " 

**  *  Since  your  two  hearts/  "  he  added,  **  only 
make  one." 
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lor   us   to   remember  his  |      **  That  is  plain  enough ;  our  friend  fills  up  a 

good  space  in  them." 

*'  Well,  wo  shall  do  best  to  tell  Dagobcrt  what 
a  lucky  star  we  hare  had." 

"Thou  art  right "    At  this  moment  the 


•'What  happiness 
words,  my  sister !" 

*'  We  are  so  attentive  !  AMicn  I  see  thee  lis- 
tening to  him,  it  is  as  if  I  saw  myself^  my  dear 
little  mirror !"  said  Hose,  laughiiig,  and  kissing 
her  sister's  forehead.  "  Well — when  he  speaks, 
thy — or  rather  our  eves — are  wide,  wide  open, 
our  lips  moving  as  if  we  repeated  every  word 
after  him.  It  is  no  wonder  we  forget  nothing 
that  he  says." 

"  And  what  he  says  is  so  fine,  so  noble,  so 
generous !" 

"  Then,  my  sister,  as  he  goes  on  talking,  what 
good  tlioughts  rise  within  iw  !  If  we  could  but 
alwavs  keep  them  in  mind." 

"Do  not  be  afraid !  they  will  remain  in  our 
heart,  like  little  birds  in  their  mother's  nest." 

"  And  how  lucky  it  w,  Kose,  that  he  loves  us 
both  at  the  same  time  !" 

"  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  since  we  liave  but 
one  heart  between  us." 

"How  could  he  love  Rose,  without  loving 
Blanche  ?" 

"  What  would  have  become  of  the  poor  neg- 
lected oner" 

"  And  then  he  would  have  foiuid  it  so  difficult 
to  choofte." 

"  We  are  so  much  like  one  another." 

"  So,  to  save  himself  that  trouble,"  said  Rose, 
laughing,  "  he  has  chosen  us  both." 

"  And  is  it  not  the  best  way  ^  He  is  alone  to 
love  us  ;  we  are  two  together  to  cherish  him." 

"  Onlyhe  must  not  leave  us  till  we  reach  Paris." 

"  Ana  at  Paris — we  must  see  him  there  also." 

"  Oh,  above  all  at  Paris,  it  will  be  good  to  have 
him  with  us — and  Dagobert  too — in  that  great 
city.  Only  think,  Blanche,  how  beautiful  it  must 
be!" 

"  Paris ! — it  must  be  like  a  city  of  gold." 

"  A  city,  where  every  one  is  happy,  smcc  it  is 
60  beautiiul." 

"  But  we,  poor  orphans,  shall  wc  dare  even  to 
enter  it  ?    How  they  will  look  at  us  !" 

*'  Yes— but,  since  every  one  tliere  is  happy, 
every  one  v^i^i  be  good  aliso." 

"  And  l^iy,  will  love  us." 

"  Aivdl  BlA  we  shall  be  with  our  friend,  with 
his  fair^oEks  and  blue  eyes." 

"  He  has  yet  told  us  nothing  of  Paris." 

"  He  has  not  thought  of  it ;  we  must  speak  to 
him  about  it  this  very  night." 

"  If  he  is  in  the  mood  for  talking.  Often,  thou 
knowest,  he  likes  best  to  gaze  on  us  in  silence — 
his  eyes  on  our  eyes." 

*'  Yes — and,  in  those  moments,  his  look  recalls 
to  me  the  look  of  our  dear  mother." 

"  And,  as  she  sees  it  all,  how  pleased  she  must 
be  at  what  has  happened  to  us  !' 

"  Because,  if  wc  arc  so  much  beloved,  it  is  tliat 
we  deserve  it." 

'*  See  what  a  vain  thing  it  is !"  said  Blanche, 
smoothing  with  her  slender  fingers  the  parting  of 
the  hair  on  her  sister's  forehead. 

After  a  moment's  reflection.  Rose  said  to  her : 
"  Dost  thou  not  think  we  shotdd  relate  all  this  to 
Dagobert  ?" 

"  K  thou  think  so,  let  us  do  it." 

"  We  tell  him  everything,  as  we  told  everything 
to  our  mother.  "Why  should  we  conceal  this  from 
him?" 

"  Particularly  as  it  is  something  which  gives 
us  so  much  pleasure." 

"  Dost  thou  not  find  that,  since  wc  have  known 
'>ur  friend*  our  hearts  beat  quicker  and  stronger  r" 

"  Yes,  thev  seem  to  be  more  ftdl." 


dog  gave  another  deep  growl. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Rose,  as  she  pressed  closer 
to  Blanche,  "  there  is  the  dog  growling  again. 
What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  ?" 

"Rabat-joie,  do  not  growl!  Come  hither," 
said  Blanche,  striking  with  her  little  hand  on  the 
side  of  the  bed. 

The  dog  rose,  again  growled  deeply,  and  came 
to  lay  his  great,  intelligent-looking  head  on 
the  coimterpane,  still  obstinately  casting  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  ^rindow ;  the  two  sisters  bent 
over  him  to  pat  his  broad  forehead,  in  the  midst 
of  which  was  a  remarkable  protubeiance,  the  cer- 
tain sign  of  extreme  purity  of  race. 

"AVnat  makes  thee  growl  so,  Rabat-joie f" 
said  Blanche,  pulling  him  gently  by  the  ears — 
"  eh,  my  good  dog  ?" 

"Poor  beast!  he  is  always  so  uneasy  when 
Dagobert  is  absent." 

"It  is  true ;  one  would  think  he  knows  that 
he  then  has  a  double  charge  over  us." 

"  My  sister,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dagobcrt  is 
late  in  coining  to  say  good-night." 

"  No  doubt,  he  is  grooming  Jovial." 

"  That  makes  me  think  that  we  have  not  bid 
good-night  to  our  old  Jovial." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it." 

"  Poor  beast !  he  seems  so  glad  when  he  licks 
our  hands.  One  would  think,  that  he  thanked 
us  for  our  visit. 

"  Luckily,  Dagobert  will  have  wished  him  good 
night  for  us." 

"  Good  Dagobert !  he  is  always  thinking  of  ns. 
How  he  spoils  us !  We  remain  idle,  and  he  has 
all  the  trouble." 

"  How  can  we  prevent  it  ?" 

"  WTiat  a  pity  that  we  are  not  rich,  to  secure 
]  him  a  little  rest." 

"  We  rich !  Alas,  my  sister !  wc  shall  never 
be  anything  but  poor  orphans." 

"  But  then,  the  medal  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  there  is  some  hope  attached  to  it, 
else  we  should  not  have  made  this  long  journey." 

"  Dagobert  has  promised  to  tell  us  all,  this 
evening." 

She  was  prevented  from  continuing.  At  that 
instant,  two  of  the  window-panes  broke  with  a 
loud  crash. 

The  orphans,  with  a  cry  of  terror,  threw  them- 
selves into  each  other's  arms,  whilst  the  dog 
rushed  towards  the  window,  barking  furiousl}'. 

Pale,  trembling,  motionless  with  amight,  clasp- 
ing each  other  in  a  strict  embrace,  the  two  sisters 
h^d  their  breath;  in  their  extreme  fear,  they 
durst  not  even  cast  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
the  window.  Rabat-joie,  with  his  fore-paws  rest- 
ing on  the  sill,  continued  to  bark  with  '\'iolcnce. 

"  Alas !  what  can  it  be  r"  murmured  the 
orphans.     "  And  Dagobcrt  who  is  not  here !" 

"  Hark !"  cried  Rose,  suddenly  seizing  Blanche 
by  the  arm ;  "  hark !  —  some  one  ascends  the 
stairs !" 

"  Good  heaven !  it  does  not  sound  Uke  the 
tread  of  Dagobert.  Dost  thou  not  hear  what 
heavy  footsteps  •" 

"  Kabat-joie !  quick !  come  and  defend  us !" 
cried  the  two  sisters  at  once,  in  an  agony  of  alarm. 

In  fact,  the  boards  of  the  wooden  staircase 
creaked  beneath  the  weight  of  unusually  heavy 
footsteps,   and  a  singidar  kind  of  nistlmg 


I  aMtd  aiong   he  paitit  o      that  d  Tided  Ihe 

Wbcr  from  the  limding  ilato  Then  a  pon 
"Croiu  maAif  folhng  ogatnst  hcdHf  f  (^rom 
fbixik  il  violi^tly :  and  the  two  joung  girU,  at 
tin  mj  height  of  terror,  looked  ot  Ladi  olhtr 
^itluiat  the  power  to  «peak. 
The  door  opoii'^l.  It  was  Da«obcrt, 
ill  the  right  of  him,  Rose  and  Blanche  joyfully 
labrsced,  as  if  they  h:ul  j  ust  escaped  from  it  great 

"  tVTuit  U  the  matter  J  why  ore  you  alriiid  ':" 
■akcd  the  loldier  in  lurprine. 

Oh,  if  thou  knew !"  suid  Rote,  punting  as  ihc 
•poke,  for  both  her  own  henrC  and  that  of  hci 
•later  bent  mth  violence. 

"  If  than  knew  whac  has  juBt  hiipponcd  1  Then 
"e  did  not  recognise  thy  footstepn — they  attmed 
>o  heavy — and  thm  that  nobsu  behind  the  par- 
titJon  !"^ 

■■little  fiightencd  things  that  you  are!  I 
fwild  not  mount  the  stsJis  like  a  boy  of  hiteen, 
■wing  that  I  carried  my  bed  upon  my  back — a 
•ttaw  mattress,  that  I  have  just  flung  down  be- 
fore tout  door,  to  sleep  there,  as  usual." 

■'  Blew  me  !  how  foolish  we  must  be,  sister, 
not  to  ha^-e  thooght  of  that !"  suid  Hose,  looking 
UBlaache.  And  those  two  pretty  faces,  which 
l»d  grown  pale  together,  together  resiuncd  their 
nuural  colour. 

During  this  scene,  the  dog,  still  resting  against 
UiB  window,  did  not  cease  fjarking  a  moment. 
_  "  Wliat  makes  Kabat-ioie  bark  in  that  direc- 
tion, my  children  :"  said  the  soldier. 

"We  do  not  know.  Two  of  our  M-indow- 
fKu^  have  just  been  brokca.  That  is  what  first 
oWitencd  na  so  much." 

iHtbout  answering  n  word,  Dagoherl  flew  to 
fto  window,  opened  it  qnickly,  pushed  back  the 
Autter.  and  leaned  out. 


He  saw  nothing;  it  was  dark  ni^ht.  He  1u- 
tciicd ;   but  he  heard  only  the  moaning  of  the 

"  Kabat-joic,"  said  he  to  his  dog.  pointing  to 
I  the  open  window,  ■■lenp  out,  old  teilow,  and 
I  seareh  !"  The  faithful  animal  made  one  mighty 
spring,  and  disappeared  by  the  window,  raised 
I  onlv  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 
I  I^agoberC,  still  leaning  over,  .encpuTDgod  Ms 
I  dog  with  Toiec  and  gesture:  '' ^4IHj<  tny  old 

him— tliy  fangs  are  strong— and  hold  ^n  tut 
till  I  come." 

But  Itabat-joic  found  no  one.  They  heard  hiw 
gu  backwards  and  forwards,  snuflih^  on  every 
aide,  and  now  and  then  uttering  a  low  cry,  like  a 
hound  lit  fault, 

"  Tlicrc  is  then  no  one,  my  good  doi;,  or  thou 
wouldst  hore  had  him  by  the  throat  ere  this," 
ITicn,  turning  to  the  maidiais,  who  listened  to  his 
words  and  watched  his  movements  with  uneasi- 
ness :  ■'  My  children,"  said  he,  "  how  were  these 
ponea  broken?    Did  you  not  remark  iti" 

' '  No,  Dagoberl ;  we  were  talking  together 
heard  a  great  crash,  and  then  the  glass 


fell  ill 


>  the  [( 


]emed  to  me,"    added   Hose,    ■'  as   if  n 

shutter  hod  struck  suddenly  against  the  window," 

Dagobert  examined  the  ohulter,  and  observed 

a  long  moveable  hook,  designed  to  fasten  it  on 

the  inside. 

'■It  blows  hard,"  said  he !  "  ihe  wind  must 
have  IWung  round  the  shutter,  and  this  hook 
have  broken  the  K-indow.  Yi-a,  yea  ;  that  is  it, 
'n'hat  interest  eould  any  body  have  to  play  such 
I  a  sorry  trick  ?"  Tlicn,  inicaking  to  Habat-joie  : 
I  "  Well,  my  good  fellow,  there  is  then  no  one  r" 
]  The  dog  answered  by  ahark,  which  the  soldier 
I  no  doubt  understood  as  a  neifaliTc,  for  h"  eon- 
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tmned:  "Well  then,  come  back! — Make  the 
round — thou  wilt  always  find  a  door  open — thou 
art  never  at  a  loss." 

Rabat-joie  followed  this  adrice.  After  growl- 
ing for  a  few  seconds  beneath  the  window,  he  set 
off  at  a  gallop,  to  make  the  round  of  the  build- 
ings, and  to  come  back  bf  the  court-TBrd. 

"Be  quite  satisfied,  mj  ehildroir  nid  the 
soldier,  as  he  again  drew  nev  the  mfhaaM ;  "  il 
was  onlv  the  wind." 

"  Wc'wcre  a  good  desl  frightmwl,**  ndd  Rose. 

"  I  believe  you.  But  now  I  tlifadL  of  it,  this 
draught  is  likely  to  giTe  70a  cold.**  And  teddng 
to  remedy  this  incontcnicaee^  lie  took  from  a  chair 
the  rein-deer  pelisse,  lad  tu^ended  it  ftom  the 
snap  of  the  curtainleti  window,  min%  die  ikirlB 
to  stop  up  as  closely  as  poonble  iSbm  two  oyn* 
ings  made  by  the  broken  panes. 

**  Thanks,' Dagobert ;  how  goo*,  aion  art!  We 
were  very  xmeasy  at  not  feeing  thee." 

"Yes,  thou  wast  absent  umger  than  wnaL 
But  what  in  the  matter  with  thee  r"  added  Hoae^ 
only  juht  then  peroeiTing  that  hk  cotmtffiance 
was  disturbed  and  pallid,  for  he  wis  still  Widw 
the  painful  influence  of  the  scene  with  Morok  | 
••  how  vcrj'  pale  thou  art  !** 

"  Me,  my  children  ?— Oh,  nothing  !** 

"  Yes,  I  assure  thee,  thy  countenance  is  qtdte 
changed.     Rose  is  right." 

"  I  assure  you,  there  is  nothing  the  matter,** 
answered  the  f>oldier,  i^-ith  some  embarrassment, 
for  he  was  little  used  to  deceive  ;  till,  finding  an 
excellent  excuse  for  his  emotion,  he  added  :  '*  If 
I  do  look  at  all  uncomfortable,  it  is  your  fright 
that  has  made  me  so,  for  indeed  it  was  my  fault." 

"  Thy  fault  *r" 

**  Yes ;  for  if  I  had  not  lost  so  much  time  at  sup- 
per, I  should  have  been  here  when  the  window 
was  broken,  and  have  spared  you  an  ugly  moment." 

"  "Well,  thou  art  here  now,  and  we  think  no 
more  of  it." 

"  Whv  dost  thou  not  sit  down  :" 

"  I  will,  my  children,  for  we  have  to  talk  to- 
gether," said  Dagobert,  as  he  drew  a  chair  close 
to-tiie  head  of  the  bed.  **  Now,  tell  me,  are  you 
quite  awake  r"  he  added,  trying  to  smile,  in  order 
to  reassure  them.  "  Are  tnose  large  eyes  pro- 
perly open?" 

"  Look,  Dagobert !"  cried  the  two  girls,  smiling 
in  their  turn,  and  opening  their  blue  eyes  to  their 
utmost  extent. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  the  soldier,  "  they  are  yet 
far  enough  from  shutting  ;  besides,  it  is  only  nine 
o'clock.''^ 

"  We  also  have  something  to  tell,  Dagobert," 
resumed  Hose,  after  exchanging  glances  'v^'ith  her 
sister. 

"  Indeed !" 

**  A  secret  to  tell  thee." 

*•  A  secret  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  Ah,  and  a  very  great  secret !"  added  Rose, 
quite  seriously. 

•*  A  secret,  which  concerns  us  both,"  resumed 
Blanche. 

•  Faith !  I  should  think  so.  "WTiat  concerns 
the  one  always  concerns  the  other.  Are  not  you 
always,  as  the  8a}ing  goes,  tteo  heads  under  one 

hoodr 

**  Truly,  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when  thou 
puttcst  our  two  heads  under  the  great  hood  of 
thy  P^^LSsc  ?"  said  Rose,  laughing. 

**  There  they  are  again,  the  mocking-birds ! 
One  never  has  the  last  word  with  them.  Come, 
ladies,  your  secret — since  secret  there  b  to  be. 


**  Speak,  my  sister,"  said  Rose. 

''No,  Mademoiselle,  it  is  for  you  to  speak. 
You  91^  to-day  on  duiy,  as  eldest,  and  such,  an 
important  thing  as  telling  a  secret  like  that  you 
talk  ol^  belongs  of  right  to  the  elder  sbter.  Come, 
I  am  listening  to  you,"  added  the  soldier,  as  he 
fivced  a  smile,  the  better  to  conceal  from  the 
maJdpns,  how  much  he  still  fidt  the  unpunished 
afflronts  of  the  brute-tamer. 

It  was  then  Rose  (who,  as  Dagobert  said,  was 
Mmg  Adf  at  eUeai)  that  ^k^  for  herself  and 
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«  FrasT  of  all,  my  good  Dagobert,"  said  Rose, 
in  a  gracefully  carening  manner,  "as  we  are 
going  to  tell  thee  our  secret — thou  must  promise 
not  to  scold  us." 

••  Thou  wilt  not  scold  thy  difldren,  wilt  thou  ?" 
added  Blanche,  in  a  no  less  coaxing  Toice. 

**  Granted!"  replied  Dagobert,  gravely  :  **par- 
tieoltfly  as  I  should  not  well  know  how  to  set 
■bout  it— but  iHiy  should  I  scold  you  r" 

"  Becavse  we  ought  perhaps  to  have  told  you 
■ooner  wiiat  we  ate  goinjr  to  tdl  you." 

**  Untent  my  dtUmn,  said  Dagobert  senten- 
tknialT,  after  reflceting  a  moment  on  this  case  of 
eoDiCMnce;  '*  one  of  two  things  must  be.  Either 
▼oa  were  right,  or  else  you  were  wrong,  to  hide 
this  from  me.  If  you  were  right,  very  well ;  if 
you  were  wrong,  it  is  done ;  so  let's  say  no  more 
about  it.     Go  on — I  am  all  attention." 

Completely  icassurcd  by  this  luminous  deci- 
sion, Rose  resumed,  whilst  she  exchanged  a  smile 
witli  her  sister :  *'  Only  think,  Dagobert ;  for  two 
successive  nights  we  have  had  a  visit." 

**  A  visit  I  cried  the  soldier,  drawing  him- 
self up  suddenly  in  his  chair. 

**  "\  es,  a  chaiming  visit — he  is  so  very  fair." 

*•  Fair  I — the  dcTil !"  cried  Dagobert,  with  a 
start. 

"Yes,  fair — and  with  blue  eyes,"  added 
Blanche. 

**  Blue  eyes  I — the  devil  I "  and  Dagobert  again 
bounded  on  his  seat. 

**  Yes,  blue  eyes — as  long  as  that,"  resumed 
Rose,  placing  the  tip  of  one  fore-finger  about  the 
middle  of  the  other. 

•'  Zounds  I  thev  might  be  as  long  as  that," 
said  the  veteran,  mdicating  the  whole  length  of 
his  arm  from  the  elbow — *•  they  might  be  as  long 
as  that,  and  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Fair,  and  with  blue  eves  !  Pray,  M-hat  may  this 
mean,  young  ladies  r'*  and  DagoWrt  rose  from 
his  seat,  with  a  severe  and  painfully  imquiet 
look. 

*•  There  now,  Dagobert ;  thou  hast  begun  to 
scold  us  already  !" 

**  Just  at  the  very  commencement,"  added 
Blanche. 

"  Commencement  ? — what !  is  there  to  be  a 
sequel  ?  a  finish  ? " 

*•  A  finish  ?  ve  hope  not,"  said  Rose,  laughing 
like  mad. 

**  All  we  ask  is,  that  it  should  last  for  ever," 
added  Blanche,  sharing  in  the  hilarity  of  her 
sister. 

Dagobert  looked  gravely  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  two  maidens,  as  if  trying  to  guess  this 
enigma ;  but  when  he  saw  their  sweet,  innocent 
faces,  gracefully  animated  by  a  frank,  ingenuous 
laugh,  he  refiected  that  they  would  not  be  so 
j  gay,   if  they  had  any  serious  matter  for  self- 
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reproach,  and  he  felt  pleased  at  seeing  them  so 
merry,  in  the  midst  ot  their  precarious  position. 

"  Laugh,  my  children !  **  lie  said.  **  I  like  so 
much  to  see  you  laugh." 

Then,  thinLing  that  was  not  precisely  the  way 
m  which  he  ou^t  to  answer  the  singular  con- 
iiession  of  the  young  girls,  he  added  in  a  gruff 
voice :  "  Yes,  I  like  to  see  you  laugh — but  not 
when  you  receiye  fair  yisitors  with  blue  eyes, 
young  ladies ! — Come,  acknowledge  that  I'm  an 
old  fSol  to  listen  to  such  nonsense — you  are  only 
making  game  of  me.  Is  it  not  so  r" 
"Nay,  what  we  tell  thee  is  quite  true." 
*'  Thou  knowest  we  neyer  tell  stories,"  added 
Rose. 

"They  are  right — ^they  never  fib,"  said  the 
iddier,  in  renewed  perplexity.  *'  But  how  the 
deril  is  such  a  visit  possible  r  I  sleep  before  your 
door — Kabat*joie  sleeps  at  the  foot  of  your  win- 
dow— and  all  the  blue  eyes'  and  fair  locks  in  the 
world  must  come  in  by  one  of  those  two  ways — 
and,  if  they  had  tried  it,  Kabat-joie  and  I,  who 
haye  both  of  us  quick  ears,  would  have  received 
their  visits  after  our  &shion.  But  come,  children ! 
pray  speak  to  the  purpose.   Explain  yourselves !" 

The  two  sisters,  who  saw,  by  the  expression  of 
Dagobert's  countenance,  that  he  felt  really  un- 
easy, determined  no  longer  to  trifle  with  his 
kindness.  They  exchanged  a  glance,  and  llose, 
taking  in  her  little  hand  the  coarse,  broad  palm 
of  the  veteran,  said  to  him :  **  Come,  do  not 
^kpie  thyself !  We  will  tell  thee  all  about  the 
Tints  of  our  friend  Gabriel." 

"There  you  are  again ! — He  has  a  name  then?" 

"Certainly,  he  has  a  name.  He  is  called 
GabrieL" 

"  Is  it  not  a  pretty  name,  Dagobert  ?  Oh,  you 
will  see  and  love,  as  we  do,  our  beautiful  Ga- 
briel!" 

"I  shall  love  your  beautiful  Gabriel ?"  said  the 
veteran,  shaking  his  head — •*!  shall  love  your 
beautiful  Gabriel  ? — that's  as  it  may  be.    I  must 

first  know "     Then,  interrupting  himself,  he 

tdded:  '*It  is  singular.     That  reminds  me  of 
KHoething." 

"  Of  what  then,  Dagobert  r" 

"Fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  last  letter  that  your 
teher,  on  his  return  from  France,  brought  me 
from  my  wife,  she  told  mc  that,  poor  as  she  was, 
«nd  with  our  little  growing  Acricola  on  her 
hands,  she  had  taken  in  a  poor  deserted  child, 
with  the  &ce  of  a  cherub,  and  his  name  Gabriel 
-Hmd  only  a  short  time  since,  I  heard  of  him 
■gain." 

"  And  from  whom  then  ?" 

"You  shall  kilow  that  by-and-by." 

"Well  then — since  thou  hast  a  Gabriel  of  thy 
own — ^there  is  the  more  reason  that  thou  shouldst 
We  ours." 

"Tours !  but  who  is  yours  ?  I  am  on  thorns 
till  you  teU  me." 

"Thou  knowest,  Dagobert,"  resumed  Rose, 
*^that  Blanche  and  I  are  accustomed  to  fall 
laleep,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand."^ 

"Yes,  yes,  I  have  often  seen  you  so  in  yoiir 
cradle.  1  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  you :  it 
was  so  pretty." 

"Well  then— two  nights  ago,  we  had  just 
ttlen  asleep,  when  we  beheld " 

"Oh,  it  WS8  in  a  dream!"  cried  Dagobert. 
"Since  you  were  asleep,  it  was  in  a  dream !" 

"  Certainly,  in  a  dream — ^how  else  wouldst  thou 
liireit?" 

**  Pray  let  my  sister  go  on  yrith  her  tale !" 

"  All,  well  and  good !"  said  the  soldier  with  a 


sigh  of  satisfaction ;  *'  well  and  goo  a !  To  be 
sure,  I  was  tranquil  enough  in  any  case — because 
— but  still — I  like  it  better  to  be  a  dream.  Con- 
tinue, my  little  Rose." 

**  Once  asleep,  we  both  dreamt  the  same 
thins." 

••  What,  both  the  same  r" 

"  Yes,  Dagobert ;  for  the  next  morning  when 
we  awoke  we  related  our  two  dreams  to  each 
other." 

"  And  they  were  exactly  alike." 

"That's  odd  enough,  my  children;  and  this 
dream,  what  was  it  all  about  r" 

"  In  our  dream,  Blanche  and  I  were  seated  to- 
gether, when  we  saw  enter  a  beautiful  angel, 
with  a  long  white  robe,  fair  locks,  blue  eyes,  and 
so  handsome,  so  benign  a  coimtenance,  that  we 
clasped  our  hands  as  if  to  pray  to  him.  Then 
he  told  us,  in  a  soft  voice,  that  he  was  called 
Gabriel ;  that  our  mother  had  sent  him  to  be  our 
guardian  angel,  and  that  he  would  never  abandon 
us." 

•*  And  then,"  added  Blanche,  "  he  took  us  ^ach 
by  the  hand,  and,  bending  his  fair  face  over  us, 
looked  at  us  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  with  so 
much  goodness — witli  so  much  goodness,  that 
we  could  not  withdraw  our  eyes  from  his." 

**  Yes,"  resumed  Rose,  **  and  his  look  .seemed, 
by  turns,  to  attract  us,  or  to  go  to  our  hearts.  At 
length,  to  our  sreat  sorrow,  Gabriel  quitted  us, 
having  told  us  uiat  we  should  see  him  again  the 
following  night." 

"  And  did  he  make  his  appearance  ?" 

"  Certainly.  Judge  with  what  impatience  we 
waited  the  moment  of  sleep,  to  sec  il'  our  friend 
would  return,  and  visit  us  m  our  slumbers." 

"  Humph !"  said  Dagobert,  scratching  his  fore- 
head ;  "  tnis  reminds  me,  young  ladies,  that  you 
kept  on  rubbing  your  eyes  last  evening,  and  pre- 
tending to  be  half  asleep.  I  wager,  it  was  all  to 
send  me  away  the  sooner,  and  to  get  to  your 
dream  as  fast  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  Dagobert." 

"  The  fact  is,  you  could  not  say  to  me,  as  you 
would  to  Rabat-joie :  *  Lie  down,  Dagobert !' 
Well — so  your  friend  Gabriel  came  back  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  this  time  he  talked  to  us  a  great 
deal,  and  gave  us,  in  the  name  of  our  mother, 
such  touching,  such  noble  counscLs,  ^  that,  the 
next  day,  Rose  and  I  spent  our  whole  time  in  re- 
calling the  least  word  of  our  guardian  angel — 
and  his  face,  and  his  look " 

•'This  reminds  me  again,  younf?  ladies,  that 
you  were  whispering  all  along  the  road  this 
morning ;  and  tnat,  when  I  spoke  of  ichite^  you 
answered  black.*' 

**  Yes,  Dagobert,  we  were  tliinking  of  Gabriel." 

**  And,  ever  since,  we  love  him  as  well  as  he 
loves  us." 

*•  But  he  is  only  one  between  both  of  you !" 

"  And  our  motner — was  she  not  one  between 
XLsr 

**  And  thou,  Dagobert,  art  thou  not  also  one 
between  us  r" 

"  True,  true !  And  yet,  do  you  know,  I  shall 
finish  by  being  jealous  of  that  Gabriel  r" 

"  Thou  art  our  friend  by  day — he  is  our  friend 
by  night." 

"  Let's  imderstand  it  clearly.  If  you  talk  of 
him  all  day,  and  dream  of  him  all  night,  what 
will  there  remain  for  me  r" 

"  There  will  remain  for  thee  thy  two  orphans, 
whom  thou  lovest  so  much,"  said  Rose. 

**  And  who  have  only  thee  left  upon  eart^* 
added  Blanche,  in  a  caressing  tone. 
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^*  Humph !  humph !  that's  right-— coax  the  old 
man  over !  Nay,  believe  me,  my  children,'  added 
the  soldier,  tenderly,  "  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
my  lot.  I  can  affiord  to  let  you  nave  your  Gabriel. 
I  felt  sure,  that  Rabat-joie  and  myself  could  take 
our  rest  in  quiet.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  so 
astonishing  in  what  you  tell  me ;  your  first  dream 
struck  your  fancy,  and  you  talked  so  much  about 
it,  that  you  had  a  second ;  nor  should  I  be  sur- 
prised if  you  were  to  see  this  fine  fellow  a  third 
time/' 

"  Oh,  Dagobert !  do  not  make  a  jest  of  it ! 
They  are  only  dreams,  but  we  think  our  mother 
sends  them  to  as.  Did  she  not  tell  us,  that 
orphan  children  were  watched  over  by  guardian 
angels  ?  Well,  Oabriel  is  owr  guardian  angel ;  he 
will  protect  us,  and  he  will  protect  thee  ako." 

**  Very  kind  of  him  to  think  of  me ;  but  you 
see,  my  dear  cliildren,  for  the  matter  of  defence,  I 
prefer  Rabat-joie ;  he  is  less  fair  than  your  angel, 
but  he  has  better  teeth,  and  that  is  more  to  be 
depended  on." 

•*  How  provoking  thou  art,  Dagobert — always 
jesting!" 

•*  It  is  true ;  thou  canst  laugh  at  everything." 

**Ye8,  I  am  astonishingly  gay;  I  laugh  with 
ray  teeth  shut,  after  the  manner  of  old  Jovial. 
Come,  children,  do  not  scold  me ;  I  know  I  am 
wrong.  The  remembrance  of  your  dear  mother 
is  mixed  up  with  this  dream,  and  you  do  well  to 
speak  of  it  seriously.  Besides,"  added  he,  with 
a  grave  air,  "  dreams  will  sometimes  come  true. 
In  Spain,  two  of  the  Empress's  dragoons,  com- 
rades of  mine,  dreamt,  the  night  before  their 
death,  that  they  would  be  poisoned  by  the  monks 
— and  so  it  happened.  If  you  continue  to  dream 
of  this  fair  angel  Gabriel,  it  is — it  is — why,  it  is, 
that  you  are  amused  by  it ;  and,  as  you  have  not 
00  many  pleasures  in  the  day-time,  you  may  as 
well  get  an  agreeable  sleep  at  night.  But  now, 
my  children,  I  have  also  much  to  tell  you ;  it  will 
concern  your  mother ;  promise  me  not  to  bo  sad." 

"  Be  satisfied !  when  we  think  of  her,  we  are 
not  sad,  but  serious." 

"That  is  well.  For  fear  of  grieving  you,  I  have 
always  delayed  the  moment  of  telling  what  your 
poor  mother  would  have  confided  to  you,  as  soon 
as  you  were  no  longer  children.  But  she  died 
before  she  had  time  to  do  so,  and  that  which  I 
have  to  tell  broke  her  heart — as  it  nearly  did 
mine.  I  put  off  this  commiuiication  as  long  as  I 
could,  takmg  for  pretext  that  I  would  say  nothing 
till  we  came  to  the  field  of  battle  where  your 
&ther  was  made  prisoner.  That  gave  me  tmie ; 
but  the  moment  is  now  come ;  I  can  shuffle  it  off 
no  longer." 

"We  listen,  Dagobert,**  responded  tne  two 
maidens,  'with  an  attentive  and  melancholy  air. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  he  ap- 
peared to  reflect,  the  veteran  thus  addressed  the 
yoime  girls : 

•*  Your  father.  General  Simon,  was  the  son  of 
a  workman,  who  remained  a  workman ;  for  not- 
withstanding all  that  the  general  could  say  or  do, 
the  old  man  was  obstinate  in  not  quittmg  his 
trade.  He  had  a  heart  of  gold,  and  a  head  of 
iron,  just  like  his  son.  You  may  suppose,  my 
children,  that  if  your  father,  who  had  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier,  became  a  general  and  a  count  of 
the  empire,  it  was  not  without  toil  or  without 
glory."^ 

**  A  count  of  the  empire  ?  what  is  that,  Dago- 
bert r 

"  A  foolish  thing — a  title,  which  the  Emperor 
gave  over  and  above  the  promotion,  just  for  the 


sake  of  saying  to  the  people,  wnom  he  loved  be- 
cause he  was  one  of  them :  *  Here,  children !  you 
wish  to  play  at  nobility!  you  shall  be  nobles. 
You  wish  to  play  at  royalty !  you  shall  be  kings. 
Take  what  you  Uke — ^nothing  is  too  good  fas  you 
— enjoy  yourselves  !*  " 

"  Kmgs !"  said  the  two  girls,  jofaiiiBig  lllBlr 
hands  in  admiration. 

"Kings  of  the  first  water.  Oh,  he  wat^'ifji' 
niggard  of  his  crowns,  our  Emperor ! — ^I  luid'^fl^ 
bed-fellow  of  mine,  a  brave  soldier,  who  ^W** 
afterv%'ards  promoted  to  be  king.  This  flattoiMi; 
us  ;  for,  if  it  was  not  one,  it  was  the  other.  Aiid^: 
so,  at  this  game,  your  father  became  count ;  bat, ' 
count  or  not,  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  braveit 
generals  of  the  army," 

**  He  was  handsome,  was  he  not,  Dagobert  ? — 
our  mother  always  said  so." 

"  Oh,  yes !  inaced  he  was — but  quite  another 
thing  ti-om  your  fair  guardian  angel.  Imagine  to 
yourselves  a  fine,  dark  man,  who  looked  8|uendid 
in  his  fiill  uniform,  and  could  put  fire  into  the 
soldiers'  hearts.  With  him  to  lead,  we  would 
have  charged  against  Heaven  itself — that  is,  if 
Heaven  had  permitted  it,"  added  Dagobert,  not 
Tiishing  to  wound  in  any  way  the  r^gioua  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  orphans. 

*'  And  our  father  vfz&  as  good  as  he  was  brave ; 
is  it  not  so,  Dagobert  r" 

"  Good,  my  children  ?  Yes,  I  believe  you  I — ^He 
could  bend  a  norse-shoe  in  his  hand,  as  you  would 
bend  a  card,  and,  the  day  he  was  taken  prisons, 
he  had  cut  down  the  Prussian  artillerymen  on 
their  very  cannon.  With  strength  and  courage 
like  that,  how  could  he  be  otherwise  than  gooar 
It  is  then  about  nineteen  years  ago,  not  far  from 
this  place — on  the  spot  I  showed  you  before  we  ar- 
rived at  the  village — that  the  general,  dangerously 
wounded,  fell  from  his  horse.  I  was  following 
him  at  the  time,  and  ran  to  hLs  assistance.  Five 
minutes  after,  we  were  made  prisoners — and  by 
whom  ? — ^by  a  Frenchman." 

*♦  A  Frenchman  ?" 

*'  Yes,  an  emigrant  marquis,  a  colonel  in  the 
service  of  Ilussia,"  answered  Dagobert,  with 
bitterness.  *'  And  so,  when  this  marquis  ad- 
vanced towards  us,  and  said  to  the  general :  •  Sur- 
render, sir,  to  a  countr^Tnan  !' — *  A  Frenchman, 
who  fights  against  France,'  replied  the  general,  *  is 
no  longer  my  country-man ;  he  is  a  traitor,  and  I  do.  1; 
not  surrender  to  a  traitor !' — And,  all  woimded  as 
he  was,  he  dragged  himself  up  to  a  Kussian^  i 
grenadier,  and  delivered  him  his  sabre,  saying :  f 
*  I  surrender  to  you,  my  brave  fellow  I* — The  mar- 
quis became  pale  with  rage  at  it." 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  vrith  pride, 
and  a  lively  crimson  mantled  on  their  cheeks,  as 
they  exclaimed  :  "  Oh,  our  brave  father !" 

"  Ah,  those  children  !"  said  Dagobert,  as  he 
proudly  tivirled  his  moustache.  "  One  sees  that 
they  have  a  soldier's  blood  in  their  veins ! — 
Well,"  he  continued,  **  we  were  now  prisoners. 
The  general's  last  horse  had  been  kil^  under 
him ;  and,  to  perform  the  journey,  he  mounted 
Jovial,  who  had  not  been  woundea  that  day.  We 
arrived  at  Warsaw,  and  there  it  was  that  the 
general  first  knew  your  mother.  She  was  called 
the  Vearl  of  Warsaw  ;  that  is  saying  everything, 
Now  he,  who  admired  all  that  is  good  and  beau- 
tiful, fell  in  love  with  her  almost  immediately ; 
and  she  loved  him  in  return;  but  her  parents  had 
promised  her  to  another — and  that  other  was  the 
same " 

Dagobert  was  unable  to  proceed.  Rose  uttered  a 
piercing  cry,  and  pointed  m  terror  to  the  window 


SliG  hud  not  (^n- 
I  cltidcd  tlii-sD  words, 
I  before  Dagobert 
I  nuhed  to  the  win- 
nnd  opened  it, 
taoiiu  down  the  nisntle  whlc^h  had  been  sus- 
pended from  the  fastening. 

It  mu  slill  duk  night,  nnd  the  wind  v/m  blon-- 
iaghard.  The  wldiei  listened,  but  he  could  hcoi 
Dmhing. 

BetuRung  to  fbtch  the  lamp  frvm  the  table,  he 
■luded  the  flame  with  liis  hand,  and  atroTo  to 
thiDW  tlhe  light  outside.  Still  he  saw  nothing. 
Penuoded  that  a  gust  of  wiiid  had  disturbed  and 
ihtken  the  peliose,  aad  that  Hose  bad  beon  de- 
ctiTcd  bj  her  own  feais,  he  ogunshut  the  window. 
"  Be  «ati»fied,  my  children '.  The  wind  is  very 
l>i^ ;  it  ii  that  which  lifted  the  comer  of  the 

"Yet  methougbt  I  saw  plainly  the  GnBera 
■hich  had  hold  of  it,"  snid  Kosc.  still  trembling. 
"I  was  looking  at  Dagohecl,"  aoid  Blouche, 
"nd  I  saw  nothing." 

"'Iliere  waa  notmng  to  see,  my  children  ;  the 
tUog  is  cleoi  enough.  The  window  is  at  least 
^tbet  abore  the  ground:  none  hut  a  giant 
cmild  reach  it,  withuut  a  ladder.  Now,  had  any 
one  used  a  l&ddn,  there  would  not  hsTc  been 
time  to  leniore  it ;  for,  as  soon  as  Hose  cried  out, 
I  nm  to  the  window,  and,  when  I  held  out  the 
light,  I  could  see  nothing." 
"I  must  have  been  deceived,"  said  Rose. 
"Thou  mayst  be  sure,  my  sister,  it  was  ordy 
Hiewind,"  added  Blanche, 

"  TTien  I  b^  pardon  for  haTuig  disturbed  thee, 
By  |M>od  Dagobert." 

"  Never  mind  V  replied  the  soldier,  musingly ; 
"I  am  only  sorry  that  Rabat-joie  is  not  come 
Uck.  He  would  have  watched  the  window,  and 
llist  would  hove  quite  tronquillioed  you.  But  he 
BO  doubt  scented  the  stable  of  his  comrade  Jovial, 
■ad  will  have  called  in  to  bid  him  good  night  on 
the  road,      I  have  hotTainind  Vo  go  and  fetch 

"Oh,  no,  Dagobert !  do  not  leave  ns  alnne," 
nied  the  nuiidens  ;  "we  should  be  too  much 
•ftoid." 

"Well,  Kabal-joie  is  not  likely  in  remain  awoy 
much  1  oncer,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  soon  hear 
tim  icratdiing  at  the  door.  So  wc  will  continue 
oar  story,"  laid  Dagobert,  aa  he  again  scaled 
himself  near  the  head  of  Ihe  bed,  but  thii  time 
"fthltil  ftoe  towaida  the  window. 


"  Now  the  gnierol  wh  pnaoncr  at  Warsaw," 
contiiiued  he,  "uBd  in  love  with  your  mother, 
whom  they  wished  to  mairy  to  aoother.  In  1814, 
we  learned  the  flniih  of  the  wor,  the  boniahmenl 
□f  the  Emperor  to  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the 
return  of  the  Bouiboni.  In  contCTt  with  the 
I'rusaians  and  Husaians,  who  had  brought  them 
back,  they  had  exiled  the  Emperor,  I,ewnlng  all 
tliii,  four  mother  said  to  Ihe  general :  ■  TTie 
i.1  tiniphedj  vou  are  free,  but  your  Emperc 
in  trouble.  You  owe  every  thmg  to  hun  ;  „ 
and  join  him  in  hia  miEfbrtuncs.  I  know  not 
when  we  shall  meet  again,  but  I  will  never  marry 
any  one  but  you,  I  am  yours  till  death  !' — 
Before  he  set  out,  the  general  colled  me  to  him, 
and  said:  ■  Dagobert.  remain  here ;  Madnnoioelle 
Eva  may  have  need  of  thee  to  fty  from  her  fiunily, 
if  they  should  press  too  hard  upon  her  :  onr  cor- 
respondence will  hove  to  pass  through  thy  hands; 
at  Paris,  I  shall  see  thy  wife  and  son ;  I  will 
comfort  them,  and  teil  them  thou  art  myfiimd." 

"  Alwoya  the  same."  aaid  Rose  with  emotion, 
OS  she  liioVed  ntfectionatdy  at  Dagobert. 

"  As  failhfid  to  the  fatlier  and  mother,  as  to 
the  children,"  odded  Blanche. 

"To  love  one  vaa  to  love  them  all,"  relied 
the  soldier.  "  Well,  the  Beneml  joined  the  Em- 
peror at  Elba  :  I  remained  at  Warsaw,  concealed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  mother's  houoe ;  I 
received  the  letters,  and  conveyed  them  to  her 
clandestinclv.  In  one  of  thoae  letti.'rs — ^I  fed 
proud  to  tell  you  of  it.  my  children— the  general 
informed  me,  that  the  Ejnperor  htmaclf  bBd  re 
member ed  me." 

"  What,  did  he  know  thee  then  f" 

"A little,  I  fliitler  myself— 'Oh!  Dagobert  1' 
said  he  to  your  father,  who  was  talking  to  him 
about  mp  ;  '  H  horse-grenadier  of  my  old  guard — 
a  soldier  of  Egypt  and  Italy,  batlcrd  with 
wounds — on  old.  dare-devil,  whom  I  decorated 
with  my  own  hand  at  Wagram — I  have  not  far- 
gotten  him  I ' — I  swear,  children,  when  your 
mother  read  that  lo  roe,  I  cried  like  a  fool." 

"  The  Emperor— whot  a  fine  golden,  face  lie 
has  on  the  silvcT  cross  with  the  red  ribband,  that 
thou  wouldst  Bometinici  show  us  when  we  be- 
haved well !" 

"And  that  cross — given  by  him — that  in  mji 
relic.  It  is  there  in  my  knapsack,  with  whatever 
we  have  of  value — our  little  purae  and  our  pap 
But,  to  return  to  your  mother;  it  waa  o  gi 
consolation  to  her,  when  I  took  her  letters  &om 
the  general,  or  talked  with  her  about  liim— tor 
she  suffered  much — oh,  how  much  !  In  vain  he* 
parents  tormented  and  persecuted  her ;  she  aln'aya 
answered :  '  I  will  never  many  any  one  but  Ge- 
neral Simon,'  A  spirited  woman,  I  can  tell  m 
—resigned,  but  wonderfully  courageous.  On 
day.  the  received  a  letter  frtnn  the  general;  h. 
had  left  the  island  of  Elba  with  the  emperor ;  the 
war  had  again  broken  out.  In  that  campaign  of 
Froncc,  my  children,  especially  at  Monlmirail, 
Either  fought  like  a  lion,  and  his  di™' 


the  peasants  killed  so  many,  many  of  those  Prus- 
lians,  that  their  fields  were  manured  with  them 
or  years.  Men,  women,  children,  all  rushed 
upon  them.  Fitchlbiks,  stones,  mattocks,  all 
served  for  the  slaughter.    It  waa  a  true  wolf- 

'iTie  vtins  swelled  on  the  soldier's  forehead, 
and  his  elieeks  Bushed  as  he  spoke,  for  this 
pular  heroism  recalled  to  his  memory  the  sulili 
enthnsianD  of  the  wars  of  the  republic — th 
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•rmed  risingg  of  a  whole  people,  from  which  dated 
the  first  steps  of  his  military  career. 

The  orphans,  too,  the  daughters  of  a  soldier 
•jod  a  brave  womao,  did  not  shrink  from  tha 
rcmgh  eneray  of  these  words,  but  felt  their  cheeks 
^w,  and  uieir  hearts  beat  tumultuously. 

**  How  happy  we  are  to  be  the  children  of  so 
brave  a  father  I"  cried  Blanche. 

"It  is  a  h^piness,  and  an  honour  too,  my 
children — ^fbr  the  evening  of  the  battle  of  Mont- 
Tnirail,  the  Emperor,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole 
army,  made  your  father  Duke  of  Ligny  and  Mar* 
ihal  of  France  " 

**  Marshal  of  France !"  said  Rose,  in  astonish- 
ment, without  understanding  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  words. 

**Duke  of  Ligny !"  added  Blanche,  n-ith  equal 
surprise. 

"Yes;  Peter  Simon,  the  son  of  a  workman, 
became  duke  and  marshal — there  is  nothing 
higher,  except  a  king!"  resumed  Dagobert, 
proudly.  "  That's  how  the  Emperor  treated  tlie 
sons  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  the  people 
were  devoted  to  nim.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  tell 
them :  *  Your  Emperor  makes  you.  food  for  cannon.' 
*Bah!'  replied  the  people,  who  arc  no  fools, 
'another  would  make  us  food  for  misery.  We 
prefer  the  cannon,  with  the  chance  of  becoming 
captain  or  colonel,  marshal,  king — or  invalid ;  it 
is  better  than  to  perish  with  hunger,  cold,  and 
age,  on  the  straw  of  a  garret,  after  working  forty 
years  for  others.' " 

"  Even  in  France — even  in  Paris,  that  beautiful 
city — there  are  poor  people  who  die  of  hunger 
and  misery,  Dagobert  ?" 

"Even  in  Paris?  Yes,  mj  children;  there- 
fore, I  come  back  to  the  pomt — the  cannon  is 
better.  With  it,  one  has  the  chance  of  becoming, 
like  your  father,  duke  and  marshal :  when  I  say 
duke  and  marshal,  I  am  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong — for  the  title  and  tne  rank  were  not  recog- 
nised in  the  end ;  because,  after  Montmirail,  came 
a  day  of  gloom — ^a  day  of  great  mourning — when, 
as  the  general  has  told  me,  old  soldiers  like  my- 
self wept — yes,  wept ! — on  the  evening  of  a  battle. 
That  day,  my  children,  was  Waterloo  /" 

There  was  in  these  simple  words  of  Dagobert 
an  expression  of  such  deep  sorrow,  that  it  thrilled 
the  hearts  of  the  orphans. 

"  WeU,"  resumed  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh, 
"  there  are  days  which  seem  to  have  a  curse  on 
them.  That  same  day,  at  Waterloo,  the  general 
fell  covered  with  wounds,  at  the  head  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Giuvd.  When  he  was  nearly  cured, 
which  was  not  for  a  long  time,  he  solicited  per- 
mission to  go  to  St.  Helena — another  islund  at 
the  far  end  of  the  world,  to  which  the  English 
had  carried  the  Emperor,  to  torture  him  at  their 
leisure ;  for  if  he  was  very  fortunate  in  the  first 
instance,  he  had  to  ffo  through  a  deal  of  misery 
at  last,  my  poor  chiloren." 

"  If  thou  talk  in  that  way,  thou  wilt  make  us 
cry,  Dagobert." 

"  Th^  is  cause  enough  for  it — the  Emperor 
sufiered  so  much  1  He  bled  cruelly  at  the  heart, 
believe  me.  Unfortunately,  the  general  was  not 
with  him  at  St.  Helena;  he  would  have  been 
one  more  to  console  him;  but  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  go.  Then,  exasperated,  like  so 
many  others,  against  the  Bourbons,  the  general 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  recal  the  son  of  the 
Emperor.  He  counted  especially  on  one  regi- 
ment, nearly  all  composed  of  his  old  soldiers, 
and  he  went  down  to  a  place  in  Picardy,  where 
tliey  were  then  in  garrison ;  but  the  oonspiracy 


had  already  been  divulged.  Arrested  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  the  general  was  taken  before 
the  colonel  of  the  regiment.  And  this  colonel," 
said  the  soldier,  after  a  brief  pause,  "  who  do  you 
think  it  was  again  r  Bah !  it  would  be  too  long 
to  tell  you  al^  and  would  oalj  mt^jmk  more 
sad ;  but  it  m^  %  man  wliom  your  wAtK  bad 
many  reaaont  to  hate.  When  he  fraud  UlBMlf 
face  to  iboe  with  kim,  he  said :  *If  you  an  Holt 
coward,  joa  wiU  give  me  one  hours  libertj.  and 
we  will  ftght  to  the  death ;  I  hate  yipu  fi>r  thla,  I 
despise  you  for  that' — and  so  on.  T}^  mfmial 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  mnc  fiilkar  Ua 
liberty  till  the  morrow.  The  duM  fraa  a  deipa* 
rate  one ;  the  colond  was  left  im  daad  on  tha 
spot." 

**  Merciful  heaven !" 

"  The  eeneral  was  yet  wUnf  kia  fword,  when 
a  faithful  friend  came  to  maOf  and  told  him  ha 
had  only  just  time  to  iova  hwnalf.  Ju  fact,  he 
happily  succeeded  in  lasfinf  ]hraoce— jFes,  hap- 
pily—for, a  fortnight  after,  ba  waa  eanqesnned  to 
death  as  a  conspirator/' 

"  What  misfortunes,  cood  heaven  !" 

"  Uliere  was  some  ludi«  howef  ar*  io  tlie  midat 
of  his  troubles.  Your  moCbar  had Vapt  her  pao- 
mise  bravely,  and  was  adU  waiting  finr  him.  She 
had  A^Titten  to  him :  '  The  Emperor  first,  and  me 
next!' — Not  able  to  do  anything  more  for  tha 
Emperor,  nor  even  for  his  son,  the  general,  ban- 
ished from  France,  set  out  for  Warsaw.  Youz 
mother  had  lost  her  parents,  and  was  now  free ; 
they  were  married — and  I  am  one  of  the  witnesaea 
to  the  marriage." 

"Thou  art  right,  Dagobert;  that  waa  great 
happiness  in  the  midst  of  great  misfortunes  V' 

"Yes,  they  were  very  happy ;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pens with  all  good  hearts,  the  happiej  they  were 
themselves,  the  more  they  felt  for  the  sorrows  of 
others — and  there  was  quite  enough  to  grieve 
them  at  Warsaw.  The  Hussions  Imd  again  begun 
to  treat  the  Poles  as  their  slaves ;  your  brave 
mother,  though  of  French  origin,  was  a  Pole  in 
heart  and  soiu ;  she  spoke  out  boldly  what  others 
did  not  dare  speak  in  a  whisper,  and  all  the  un- 
fortunate called  her  their  protecting  angel.  That 
was  enough  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Rus- 
sian governor.  One  day,  a  friend  of  the  general's, 
formerly  a  colonel  in  the  lancers,  a  brave  and 
worthy  man,  was  condemned  to  be  exiled  to 
Siberia,  for  a  military  plot  against  the  Kussiana. 
He  took  refuge  in  your  father's  house,  and  lay 
hid  there ;  but  his  retreat  was  discovered.  During 
the  next  night,  :i  party  of  Cossacks,  commandea 
by  an  ofiicer  and  followed  by  a  travelling-carriage, 
arrive  at  our  door ;  they  rouse  the  general  frcnn 
his  sleep,  and  take  him  away  with  them." 

"  Oh,  heaven !  what  did  they  mean  to  do  with 
him  r" 

"  Conduct  him  out  of  the  Russian  dominioni, 
with  a  charge  never  to  return,  on  pain  of  perpetual 
imprisonment.  His  last  words  were :  '  Dagobert, 
I  entrust  to  thee  my  wife  and  child  !'--4br  it 
wanted  yet  some  months  of  the  time  when  you 
were  to  be  bom.  Well,  notwithstanding  tnat, 
they  exiled  your  mother  to  Siberia ;  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  her ;  she  did  too  much 
good  at  Warsaw,  and  they  feared  her  accordingly. 
Not  content  with  banishing  her,  they  confisc^ed 
all  her  property ;  the  only  favour  she  could  obtain 
was,  that  1  should  accompany  her,  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  Jovial,  whom  the  general  had  given  to 
me,  she  would  have  had  to  make  the  journey  oc 
foot.  It  was  thus,  with  her  on  horselmck,  and  I 
leading  her  as  I  lead  you,  my  children,  that  we 
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at  the  miaerable  Tillage,  where,  three 
months  after,  you  poor  little  things  were  bom !" 

••  And  our  father  r" 

"  Impossible  for  him  to  retom  to  Russia ;  im- 
possible for  your  mother  to  think  of  Aight,  with 
two  children;  impossible  for  the  general  to  write 
to  her^  as  he  knew  not  where  she  was.'* 

**  Soi,  since  that  time,  you  hare  had  no  news  of 
Wmr 

**  Yes,  my  children — once  we  had  news." 

"And  by  whom  ?" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Dagobcrt  resumed 
with  a  fiiigtilir  expression  of  countenance :  "  By 
whom? — by  one  who  is  not  like  other  men.  Yes 
— «nd,  that  you  may  under^itand  me  better,  I  will 
lelate  to  you  an  extraordinary  adventure,  which 
happeuedf  to  your  £»ther  during  his  last  French 
ctmpaign.  £fe  had  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
to  carry  a  battery,  which  was  playmg  heavily  on 
our  army ;  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  the 
general  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  re|!;iment  of 
foirassierB,  and  charged  the  battery,  intending, 
18  was  his  custom,  to  cut  down  the  men  at  their 
guns.  He  was  on  horseback,  just  before  the 
aooth  of  a  cannon,  where  all  the  artilleiymen 
had  beoi  either  killed  or  wounded,  when  one  of 
Hbga.  still  found  strength  to  raise  himself  upon 
one  knee,  and  to  apply  the  lighted  match  to  the 
touch-hole — and  that  when  your  father  was  about 
tea  paces  in  front  of  the  loaded  piece." 

'*  Oh !  what  a  peril  for  our  father !" 

"Never,  he  told  me,  had  he  run  such  imminent 
danger — for  he  saw  the  artilleryman  apply  the 
mtUiit  and  the  gun  go  off— but,  at  the  very  mo- 
Bient,  a  man  of  tall  stature,  dressed  as  a  peasant, 
ndwhom  he  had  not  before  remarked,  threw 
lUDielf  in  front  of  the  cannon." 

"  Unfortunate  creature !  what  a  horrible  death !" 

"Yea,"  said  Dagobert,  thoughtfully;  "it 
ihonld  have  been  so.  He  ought  by  rights  to 
lunre  been  blown  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But 
ao—notfaing  of  the  kind !" 

**  What  £wt  thou  tell  us  f" 

**  Thuat  which  the  general  told  me.  '  At  the 
aoMnt  when  the  gun  went  off,'  has  he  often 
repeated  to  me,  '  I  shut  my  eyes  by  an  involim- 
tnv  movement,  that  I  might  not  sec  the  mutilated 
mtf  of  the  poor  wretch  who  had  sacrificed  him- 
1^  in  my  place.  When  I  a^ ain  opened  them, 
the  first  tnmg  I  saw  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke, 
was  the  tall  figure  of  this  man,  standing  erect 
ind  eahn  on  the  same  spot,  and  casting  a  sad, 
adld  look  on  the  artilleryman,  who,  with  one 
biee  on  the  ground,  and  his  body  thrown  back- 
vaid,  gazed  on  him  with  as  much  terror  as  if  he 
kd  been  the  devil  in  person.  Aiterwardii,^  in  the 
tunaU  of  the  battle,  I  lost  sight  of  this  man,' 
idded  your  fiitnfr. 

**  Bless  me,  Dagobert !  how  can  this  be  pos- 
rible?" 

'^Tlmt  is  just  what  I  said  to  the  general.  He 
•atwered  me,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  ex- 
plain to  himself  this  event,  which  seemed  as  in- 
credible as  it  was  true.  Moreover,  your  father 
mist  hanre  been  greatly  struck  with  the  coimte- 
iinee  of  this  man,  who  appeared,  he  said,  about 
tiurty  yaara  of  sge — fbr  he  remarked,  that  his 
eitrcmely  black  eyebrows  were  joined  together, 
•od  fanned,  as  it  were,  one  line  from  temple  to 
(an^e,  so  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  black  streak 
■cross  his  finrehead.  Remember  this,  my  children ; 
yon  will  soon  see  why." 

'«Ok«  Dagobert!  we  shall  not  forget  it,"  said 
the  oqAiaiis,  becommgmore  ftnd  mora  astonished 
ithe 
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Is  it  not  strange — this  man  with  a  bladi 
streak  on  his  foreheim  ?" 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear.  The  general  had,  as 
told  you,  been  left  for  dead  at  Waterloo.  During 
the  mght,  which  he  passed  on  the  field  of  battle, 
in  a  sort  of  delirium  brought  on  by  the  fever  off 
his  woimds,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  this  same 
man  bending  over  him,  with  a  look  of  great  mild- 
ness and  deep  melancholy,  stanching  ms  wounds, 
and  using  every  effort  to  revive  mm.  But  as 
your  father,  whose  senses  were  still  wandering, 
repulsed  his  kindness — saying,  that  after  such  a 
defeat,  it  only  remained  to  die — it  appeared  as  if 
this  man  replied  to  him :  *  You  must  live  for 
Eva!" — ^meaning  your  mother,  whom  the  general 
had  left  at  Warsaw,  to  join  the  Emperor,  and 
make  this  campaign  of  France." 

"  How  strange,  Dagobert  I — And  since  then, 
did  our  father  never  see  this  man  r" 

"  Yes,  he  saw  him — for  it  is  he  who  brought 
news  of  the  general  to  your  poor  mother." 

"  Wlien  was  that  ?  Wo  never  heard  of  it." 

"  You  remember  that,  on  the  day  your  mother 
died,  you  went  to  the  pine-forest  with  old 
Fedora  r" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Rose,  mournfully ;  "  to  fiBteh 
some  heath,  of  which  our  mother  was  so  fond.** 

"Poor  mother!"  added  Blanche;  "die  ap- 
peared so  well  that  morning,  that  we  could  not 
dream  of  the  calamity  which  awaited  us  before 
night." 

"  True,  my  children ;  I  san^  and  worked  that 
morning  in  the  garden,  expectmg,  no  more  than 
you  did,  what  was  to  happen.  Well,  as  I  was 
singing  at  my  work,  on  a  sudden  I  heard  a  vmce 
ask  me  in  French :  '  Is  this  the  village  of  Milosk  V 
— I  turned  round,  and  saw  before  me  a  stranger ; 
I  looked  at  him  attentively,  and,  uistead  of  re- 
plying, fell  back  two  steps,  quite  stupefied." 

"  And  why  then  r" 

"  He  was  of  tall  stature,  very  pale,  with  a  high 
and  open  forehead ;  but  his  two  eyebrows  met, 
and  seemed  to  form  one  black  streak  across  it." 

"  It  was  then  the  same  man,  who  had  twice 
been  with  our  father  in  battle  y 

"  Yes— it  was  he." 

"  But,  Dagobert,"  said  Rose,  thoughtfully,  "  it 
it  not  a  long  time  since  these  battles  ?" 

"  About  sixteen  years." 

"  And  of  what  age  was  this  stranger  ?" 

"  Hardly  more  Hmh  thirty." 

"  Then  how  could  it  be  the  same  man,  who, 
sixteen  years  before,  had  been  with  our  fiither  in 
the  wars  f" 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Dagobert,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  and  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  "  I 
mav  have  been  deceived  by  a  chance  Kkenesa 
ana  yet-- — " 

"Or,  if  it  were  the  same,  he  could  not  har^ 
got  older  all  that  while." 

"  But  didst  thou  not  ask  him,  if  he  had  not  for- 
merly succoured  our  flrther?" 

"  At  first,  I  was  so  surprised,  that  I  did  not 
think  of  it ;  and  afterward,  he  remained  so  short 
a  time,  that  I  had  no  opportunity.  Well,  he 
asked  me  for  the  village  of  Mnosx.  'You  are 
there,  sir,'  said  I,  'but  how  do  you  know  that 
I'm  a  Frenchman  ?•  *  I  heard  you  sinking  as  1 
passed,'  replied  he ;  •  could  you  tdl  me  the 
house  of  Madam  Simon,  the  wife  of  the  general^ 
•  She  lives  here,  sir.'  Then,  looking  at  me  fat 
some  seconds  in  silence,  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  said :  *  You  are  the  friend  of  General  Simon 
— ^his  best  friend?'  Judge  of  my  astonishment, 
as  I  answered:  *But,  sir,  how  do  you  knowV 
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<He  has  often  spoken  of  you  with  gratitude.'  [ 
*  You  have  seen  the  general  then  r'  '  Yes,  some 
time  ago,  in  India.  I  am  also  his  Mend ;  I  bring 
news  of  him  to  his  wife,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
exiled  in  Siberia.  At  Tobolsk,  whence  I  come,  I 
learned  that  she  inhabits  this  Tillage.  Conduct 
me  to  her  !'* 

"  The  good  traveller — ^I  love  him  already,"  said 
Rose. 

**  Yes,  he  was  the  friend  of  our  father !" 

"I  begged  him  to  wait  an  instant,  whilst  I 
went  to  iidbrm  your  mother,  so  that  the  surprise 
might  not  do  her  harm ;  five  minutes  after,  he 
was  beside  her.** 

*'And  what  kind  of  man  waa  this  traveller, 
Dagobert :" 

"He  was  very  tall;  he  wore  a  dark  pelisse, 
and  a  fiir  cap,  ai'id  had  long  black  hair." 

"  Was  he  naiidsome  r" 

"  Yes,  mv  children — very  handsome ;  but  with 
BO  mild  and  melancholy  an  air,  that  it  pained  my 
heart  to  see  him." 

"  Poor  man !  he  had  doubtless  kno>;i7i  some 
great  sorrow.** 

"  Your  mother  had  been  closeted  with  him  for 
some  minutes,  when  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
said,  that  she  had  just  received  good  news  of  the 
general.  She  was  in  tears,  and  had  before  her 
a  large  packet  of  papers ;  it  was  a  kind  of  journal, 
which  your  father  had  written  every  evening  to 
console  himself;  not  being  able  to  speak  to  her, 
he  told  the  paper  all  that  he  would  have  told 
her." 

"And  these  papers — ^where  are  they,  Dago- 
bert r" 

"  There,  in  the  knapsack,  with  my  cross  and 
our  purse.  One  day,  1  will  give  them  to  you : 
but  I  have  picked  out  a  few  leaves  here  and 
there,  for  vou  to  read  presently.  You  will  see 
why.'* 

"  Had  our  father  been  long  in  India  r" 

"  I  gathered  from  the  few  words  which  your 
mother  said,  that  the  general  had  gone  to  that 
coimtry,  after  fighting  K>r  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks— for  he  always  liked  to  be  with  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  '  In  India,  he  made  fierce  war 
against  the  Engl^h :  they  had  murdered  our  pri- 
soners in  pontoons,  and  tortured  the  Emperor  at 
St.  Helena,  and  the  war  was  a  doubly  good  one, 
for  he  served  a  just  cause.** 

••  What  cause  did  he  serve  then  r" 

**  That  of  one  of  the  poor  native  princes,  whose 
temtories  the  English  lay  waste,  till  the  day 
when  they  take  possession  of  them  against  law 
and  right.  You  see,  my  children,  it  was  once 
more  uie  weak  against  the  strong,  and  your 
father  did  not  miss  the  opportunity.  In  a  few 
months,  he  had  so  well  trained  and  disciplined 
the  tw^ve  or  fifteen  thousand  men  of  the  prince, 
that,  in  two  encounters,  they  cut  to  pieces  the 
English  sent  against  them,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
had  reckoned  without  yoiur  brave  father,  my 
children.  But  come,  you  shall  read  some  pages 
of  hia  journal,  which  will  tell  you  more  ana  bet- 
ter than  I  can.  Moreover,  you  vrill  find  in  them 
a  name  which  you  ought  always  to  remember ; 
it  is,  therefore,  that  I  have  chosen  this  passage.*' 

**  Oh,  what  happiness !  To  read  the  pages 
written  by  our  father,  is  almost  to  hear  lum 
speak,"  said  Rose. 

**  It  is  as  if  he  were  close  beside  us,"  added 
Blanche. 

And  the  yoimg  girls  stretched  out  their  hands 
with  eagemeM,  to  catch  hold  of  the  leaves  that 

agobdrt  had  taken  from  his  pocket.    Then,  by 


a  simultaneous  movement,  fiill  of  touching  graee^ 
they  pressed  the  >mting  of  dicir  father  in  suenoe 
to  their  lips. 

**  You  will  see  also,  my  children,  at  the  end  of 
this  letter,  why  I  was  surprised  that  your  guard- 
ian angel,  as  you  say,  should  be  called  GabrieL 
Read,  read,"  added  the  soldier,  observing  the 
puzzled  air  of  the  orphans.  **  Only  I  ought  to 
tell  you,  that,  when  ne  wrote  tlus,  the  general 
had  not  yet  fallen  in  with  the  traveller  who 
brought  the  papers." 

Rose,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  took  the  leaves, 
and  began  to  read  in  a  soft  and  trembling  voice. 
Blanche,  with  her  head  resting  on  her  sister's 
shoulder,  followed  attentively  every  word.  One 
could  even  see,  by  the  slight  motion  of  her  lips, 
that  she  too  was  reading,  but  only  to  herself. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  JOURXAL  OF  GXXBBAL  BUtOar. 

Bivouac  of  the  Moumtaimt  of  Ava, 
the  20th  Februm^t  1830. 

**  Each  time  that  I  add  some  JMges  to  this 
journal,  written  now  in  the  heart  of  India,  where 
the  fortune  of  my  wanderins  and  pxoecribed  ex- 
istence has  thrown  me — a  journal  which,  alas ! 
my  beloved  Eva,  you  may  never  read — 1  expe- 
rience a  sweet,  yet  painful  emotion ;  for,  although 
to  converse  thus  with  you  is  a  consolation,  it 
brings  back  the  bitter  thought  that  I  am  imable 
to  see  or  speak  to  you. 

**  Still,  if  these  pages  should  ever  meet  your 
eyes,  your  generous  heart  will  throb  at  the  name 
of  the  intrepid  being,  to  whom  I  am  this  day  in- 
debted for  my  life,  and  to  whom  I  may  thus  per- 
haps owe  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  again — you 
and  my  child — for  he  lives,  our  child — is  it  not 
so  ?  \  es,  it  must  be — for  else,  poor  wife,  what 
an  existence  would  be  yours  amid  tb*  horrors  of 
exile  ! — Dear  soul !  he  must  now  be  /ourteem. 
Whom  does  he  resemble  ?  Is  he  like  you  r  Has 
he  your  large  and  beautiful  blue  eyes  r — Madman 
that  I  am  I  how  many  times,  in  this  long  journal, 
have  I  already  asked  the  same  idle  question,  to 
which  you  can  return  no  answer ! — How  many 
times  shall  I  continue  to  ask  it  ? — But  you  wiJl 
teach  our  child  to  speak  and  love  the  somewhat 
barbarous  name  of  JOjalma" 

"  Djalma  !"  said  Rose,  as  with  moist  eyes  she 
left  off  reading. 

"  Djalma  !"  repeated  Blanche,  who  shared  the 
emotion  of  her  sister.  "  Oh,  we  shall  never  forget 
that  name !" 

"  And  you  will  do  well,  my  children ;  for  it 
seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  fiunous  soldier,  thoosh 
a  very  young  one.   But  go  on,  my  littie  Bosel" 

"  I  have  told  you  in  the  preceding  pages,  my 
dear  Eva,  of  the  two  glorious  days  we  have  had 
this  month.  The  troops  of  my  old  friend  the 
prince,  which  daily  make  fresh  advances  in  £iizo- 
pean  discipline,  nave  performed  wonden.  We 
nave  beaten  the  English,  and  obliged  them  to 
abandon  a  portion  of  this  unhappy  country,  which 
they  had  invaded  in  contempt  of'^  aU  the  zig^ti  of 
justice,  and  which  they  continue  to  ravage  with- 
out mercy ;  for,  in  these  parts,  English  waiikre  i« 
another  name  for  treachery,  pillage,  and  manacre. 
This  morning,  after  a  toilsome  march  thnnu^  a 
rocky  and  mountainous  district,  we  reeeivea  in- 
formation from  our  scouts,  that  the  enemy  had 
been  reinforced,  and  was  preparing  to  act  on  the 
dfoisive ;  and,  as  we  were  separated  from  than 
by  a  diatance  of  a  fiew  leagues  only,  an  encage^ 
xnent  became  inevitable.     Hy  old  frima  tbm 


fiiiiec,  the  &tliei  of  my  deliverer,  waa  impatient 
tonarch  to  the  nttack.*  The  action  begun  Hbout 
(bag  o'clock ;  it  wu  very  bloody  and  fuiiotiB. 
Sgtug  that  our  man  wavered  for  a  momcnl.  for 
they  wae  inferior  in  number,  and  tbe  English 
■ni&tcemeniH  conaistnl  of  &e«h  troops,  I  charged 
« the  head  of  our  little  rcaerre  of  cavalry.  The 
'm  the  centre,  Mghting,  as  he  olwnya 
ly  ;  hia  son  DJEdma,  sciircely  cL|;n- 
9  aa  hia  tathei,  did  not  leave  my 
iida.  In  the  hotteat  part  of  the  eneigement,  my 
ieae  wa«  killed  under  me,  and  rolling  over  into 
tlaviae,  along  tbe  edge  of  vhich  I  was  riding,  I 
band  myaclf  ao  awkirardly  entan^ed  beneath 
lini,  that  for  an  inatant  I  thought  my  thigh  was 


hapmly,  nothi 
jtoljra^Ki.'   ^ 


....     _  ._ .    .   You  see,  Dagobert," 

■ddedlhiM,  "that  I  remember  the  name.      And 
At  emtitiaM  to  lead : 

"^M  Bw^h  thonght — rod  a  Terr  flattering 
qfadon  it  waa— that,  U  they  oonld  kiU  mc,  they 

* *  ■        •  IT.   So 

-^MfMdl);  and  ferociona  bHgand»— leedng  me 
n&dowM&eiavinc,  threw  themselvea  into  it  to 
iMateh  me.    Smrounded  by  fiie  and  smoke, 
mittniai  away  by  their  udour,  onr ; 
■ad  not  M«ti  me  fall ;  but  Qjalma 
--.    Hi* faoad  into  the  ravine  to  my  i 
md  UkcaallntTwdity  saved  my  lile.    Ho  had 
IN|i|lil<i.llil  fln  HI  hia  danblc-barrclled  carbine  ; 
.1n«  aMttaidihe  kilkd  the  officer  on  the  spot ; 


with  the  other,  he  broke  the  aim  of  an  irrigular 
who  hod  already  pierced  my  left  band  with  hit 
bayonet.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  Eva;  it 
is  nothing — only  a  scratch." 

"Wounded  — again  wounded — alaa!"  cried 
Blanche,  clasping  her  hands  together,  and  in- 
terrupting her  sister. 

"Take  courage!"  said  Daaobert ;  "  I  dare  say 
it  was  only  a  acralch,  ns  the  general  colls  it. 
Furmerly,  be  used  to  call  woun£,  which  did  not 
disable  a  msn  from  fighting,  blank  tcouiub.  There 
waa  no  one  like  him  Sir  such  sayings." 

"  Djalma,  seeing  mo  woundetC"  lesumed  Rose, 
wipins  her  eyes,  "  made  use  of  hia  heavy  carbine 
■a  a  club,  and  (bvve  beck  the  loldieiB.  At  that 
I  instant,  I  perceived  a  new  assailant,  who,  ahel- 
I  tcred  behind  a  clump  of  bambooa  which  com- 
manded tbe  ravine,  slowly  lowered  his  loog  gnn, 
placed  the  barrel  between  two  branches,  and  took 
delibeiBle  ■!■"  at  Djalma.  Before  my  shouts 
could  a[niriie  b™  of  his  danger,  the  brave  youth 
had  received  a  ball  in  hia  bieait.  Feeling  hmueli 
hit,  he  fell  back  involuntarily  two  paces,  and 
dropped  upon  one  knee ;  but  ne  still  remained 
firm,  endeavouring  to  cover  me  with  hia  body. 
You  may  concave  my  rage  and  deepair,  whilst 
all  my  eSbrta  to  disengage  myself  were  paralysed 
by  die  excruciating  pain  in  my  thigh.  Pownlesa 
and  disarmed,  I  witn««s»d  for  some  moments  this 
unequal  struggle. 

"Djalma  waa  losing  bloodrapidly;  his  strength 
of  arm  began  to  fiuT  him ;   already  one  of  tha 
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blow — when  ft  doien  of  our  nunmtaineen  mads  ,         .  .  ,  

thair  appeaiance,  boma  towinla  the  apot  bj  tbe  Gti  of  deep  meUnclkoljr.    At  tiniea,  I  hai 

ineeutible  current  of  the  battle.    iI>)tliilB  wu  hint  exduinge  wilh  Me  father  looks  of  ungolar 

rescued  in  his  turn,  I  waa  released,  and,  in  a  import.     In  tpiU  of  vut  mutual  attachment,  I 

onaiter  of  an  hour,  I  was  able  to  mount  a  hone.  beUere  that  iofh  concWl  Erom  me  lome  sad 

The  fbitone  of  the  day  in  onrs,   thoiuh  with  lanulj  aecnt  La  W  ilt  li  I  can  Judge  from  ex- 

•erere  lo»< :  liut  tlib  iieii  of  the  English  tE{<Mu«  piemona  vbiOl  km  tItfpBd  tna^  them  by 

are  still  visible,  and  to-morrow  the  confliot  will  chance. 

be  deduTc,    Tliu;,  nij  belated  Bra,  I  owe  mf  "  It  relates  to  HW  ItflM  tnat,  which  their 

life  totbLtj'outli.   Happiif,  hia  Wound  Oeeadoiis  TiTid  tmaginationl  UH  WMM  With  a  aupa- 

uanounL^iisincs^  ;  tho  ball  cnUV  glMVed  BloDf  the  nfttuial  character. 

ribs  in  a  Blaiitini;  diroclion.  "  And  yet,  mv  loffrfM 

"  The  bnve  boy  migfal  hftva  ttiA  t   '  A  blani  the  rifbt  to  smile  at  IH  ft 

teoand,'  hke  the  genetal,"  obiertli  DteobHrt."  aint*  the  French  caj 

"Now.  my  dear  Era,"  wntintied  Boie,  "  tod  tbst  ettraoidijiary  ad' 


mnjt  become  acquainted,  by  toealU  of  thia  nar-    I  uoattlls  nnabli 
ratLTB  at  least,  with  the  intrepid  SJabtia.    He  is        "  Tbii  refen  t 

but  just  eighliicn.    With  one  •orfl,  I  Will  paint    before  the  mouth  of) 


tcith  the  intrepid  SJabtia.    He  is 
^       en.     With  one  •orfl,  I  Will  paint 
for  you  his  nodlc  ami  vnlinnt  nature  t  K  is  »  nis-     ^   "  And  yon,"  conl 
"■   ■  of  this  country  to  jriif  ■iiinmrtip't,  anil,  whc.'i     mg,  "you,  my  ■■■--' 


only  fifteen,  he  waa  tttUtA   31U   0»WW»»u-  by    young  and 
-kf.v  —    .r  eonrae,  nuMM  (tatlttOiUI  hi  bterl    Ibofher  — - 
another  oaridfll,  U  liM  Mttchillg    houte  fo 


which  was,  of  eonrae,  n 


ind.    By  another  oaridflii  16  mm  Mttchillg  houte  forty  ye« 
rbimaicd,  thla  anrtiKne  baa  tvrerted  to  bl»        The  oiphansi 

,  who  is  called  2%«  flsM«r  o/ M«  OfMfna,  Oter, 
v>  might,  with  equal  urutrftety,  b«  called 

at:  for  thia  old  Indian  u«  fare  exanqileof  thi 

cbivalroua  honour  and  pnnid  Independence.     He  to 


parent,  who  ia  called  The  Faffitr  of  At  Offufna.    owr, 

and  who  might,  with  equal  pnmHMy,  b«  eallecl        "  Ytria  flNWf  HMi  |Hk«  M  Ine  of  that, 

ThtJutt:  for  thia  old  Indian  {■  a  rare  exanqiletf    the  gallcM  dOMTf  •][  AfldMB)  thla  ia 


inCry,  hare  humbled  hj 


>astllati(«M.' 
LthmMHHIM 


itrange 
enrioaity,  Bote 


ble  dea^tjam  of  the  EngUah,  bargained  fbr  the  "  Afiet  ^UfdMI  If^  Ihinga  which  aifflew 
lelinquislunent  of  soverei^  power,  and  (itlWutted  nrff  tktrMHUUf^i  Hli}  oRen  be  explained  by  a 
to  brute  force— but  it  was  not  in  big  nature.  cAUM  fOieiablance  or  a  freak  of  nature.  The 
'  Ify  compJsCa  Tighti,  or  a  grate  in  mf  tUi»e  moun-  marvellous  being  always  the  result  of  optical 
taint  f — such  ia  his  motto.  And  this  U  ho  empty  illusion  or  heated  fancy,  a  time  must  come,  when 
boast :  it  springs  trom  the  conviction  of  what  is  that  which  appeared  to  be  superhuman  or  anper- 
light  and  just.  >  But  you  will  be  crushed  in  the  natural,  will  prove  to  be  the  most  simple  and 
struggle,'  have  I  said  to  him.' — *  My  &iend,'  he  natural  event  m  the  world.  I  doubt  not  there- 
answered,  ■  what  it  to  force  you  to  a  diagraoeful  fore,  that  the  things,  which  we  denominate  our 
act,  you  were  told  to  yiaid  or  die  r'— From  that  prodigiu,  vrill  one  day  receive  this  COminoDplace 
day,  I  understood  hi>o,  and  have  devoted  myself^  solution." 

mind  and  body,  to  the  ever  sacred  cause  of  the  "You  see,  my  children — things  ^>pear  marvel- 

veak  against  uie  atrona.    You  see,  my  Eva,  that  lous,  which  at  bottom  are  quite  simple — thongh 

Djalma  shows  himself  worthy  of  such  a  father,  for  a  long  time  we  understand  nothing  abmit 

Thia  young  Indian  is  so  proud,  so  heroic  in  his  them." 

hravoTT,  tl^,  Uk«  a  young  Greek  of  the  days  of  "  A«  our  father  relates  this,  we  must  belisre 

Leonidas,  he  Bchta  with  hia  breast  bare ;  whilst  it,  and  not  be  aitonished — eh,  titter  i' ' 

the  other  wamora  of  his  country  (who,  indeed,  "  Yes,  truly — tinoe  it  will  all  beexplained  one 

usually  have   arms,  breast,    and  wioulders  un-  day." 

rer«l)  wear,  in  time  of  battle,  a  thick  impeue-  "  For  example,"  aaid  Dagobert,  after  m  ao- 


minds  me  of  the  King  of  Naples,*  of  whom  I  that  any  one,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  tit  aeosg 

have  BO  often  told  you,  and  whom  I  have  seen  a  you  dailv,  might  easily  take  one  for  the  othvt 

hundred  timet  les^ng  the  most  desperate  chafes  Well  l  if  they  did  not  know,  that  yon  are,  to  tD 

with  nothing  but  a  riding-whip  in  bis  band."  speak,  doublet,  they  might  think  the  de^  vrai 

"  That'a  another  of  those  kings  I  was  telling  mixed  up  with  such  go<^  little  angels  as  you," 

you  of,  whom  the  Bmpoor  setup  for  hit  amuse-  "Thou  art  right,  Dagobert;  in  Uiis  way  many 

megt,"  said  Dagobart.    "I  once  taw  a  Pnuaiao  thinn  may  be  expUmed,   even  as  out  fiUlM 

officer  prisoner,  whose  &ce  had  been  cut  aeroM  aays. '    And  itose  continued  to  read : 

t^  that  mad-cap  King  of  Naples'  riding-whb;  "  Not  without  pride,  my  gratis  Eva,  bare  I 

the  mark  was  there,  a  red  and  blue  stripe.    The  learned  that  Djalina  has  Frotch  blood  in  hit 

Pnuiian  swore  he  vras  dishonoured,  and  that  a  veins.    Hit  father  luaiiied,  tome  yean  a^  a 

labre-eut  would  have  been  preferable.    I  abould  young  girl  whoae  £unily,  of  FMnch  origin,  faid 

; — .  .!.-_, >    .XT...  J — zi  _c  _  L.__  .  t_  __n_  ^ig 6e^  settled  at  Batavia  il  '*""  '-'--'  -'  ' — 

. myt^— fbr  fowfiunilr  Rb._.        , 

thought  tbs  guns  were  calling  him  with  all  their  ia  of  French  origin,  and  long  tetUed  in  a  "''fff 


inst  think  aol    That  devil  of  a  king!  he  only    long  been  settled  at  Batavia  in  the  ialasd  of  JKva. 
knew  one  maxim :' /'orwanf,  on  Ma  cwinwi.''   A*    Thit  similarity  of  eircumataneea  betwa«Q  nrold 
they  began  to  cannonade,  one  would  have    friend  and  mytelf— fbr  fow  fiunilf  also,  tnr  Bv% 


might,  for  he  was  soon  up  to  them  with  his  '  Hrrt  land — hat  only  served  to  augment  my  tyaipauy 
'' — if  If  I  speak  to  you  about  him,  my  children,  fbr  him.  Unfortunately,  Ea  hai  low  had  '* 
that  he  was  fond  of  repeating :  >  No  one  will    mourn  the  loss  of  the  wiA  wlunn  ha  aaan4j 


'  If  I  speak  to  you  about  him,  my  children,  for  him.      Unfbrtur 

hat  he  was  fond  of  repeating :  >  No  one  will  mourn  the  loss  of  th 

break  through  a  square  <^  InianDy,  if  General  "  See,  my  beloved  Eva  I  my  hand 

Simon  or  I  cannot  do  it.'  "  I  write  thctc  wiwds.   I  am  weak — I  amfoaiial^- 

Boae  continued :  but,  alas !  my  heart  tink*  within  a«.    If  noh  a 

•  MtiTBt.  mittlortunewerotoluippen  tome — Gh,lt^Qadii->- 
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■ml  oiir  diiid — wast  would  become  of  him  with- 
out thee — without  his  fiither — ^in  that  barbarous 
country?  But  no!  the  very  fear  is  madness; 
and  yet  what  a  honribla  torture  is  uaoertainty. 
Where  m^  you  now  be  i  What  are  you  doifig } 
What  haa  be»ome  of  you }  Pardon  these  black 
theafhtB,  which  are  sometimea  too  much  for  me. 
They  an  tiia  tamm  of  my  worst  moments — fur, 
n^an  free  from  them,  lean  at  least  say  to  myself: 
I  am  proaeribed,  I  am  aveiy  way  unfortunate — 
but*  at  the  other  en4  of  the  world,  two  hearts 
stUl  beU  far  me  with  afiection — yours,  my  Era, 
Md  oar  efafld'B  t" 

Boas  could  haxdly  finish  this  passage ;  for  some 
tumviin  ksr  Toioe  was  broken  oy  sobs.  There 
WM  faiJned  a  £Ual  eoinddenoe,  between  the  fears 
it  Qenoral  Simon  and  the  sad  reality ;  and  what 
aoold  be  more  touching  tiian  these  outpourings 
«|  die  heart,  written  by  the  light  of  a  watch-fire, 
m.  the  ove  of  batde,  by  a  soldier  who  thus 
•oBght  to  soothe  the  pangs  of  a  separation, 
which  he  ftlt  bitterly,  but  knew  not  would  be 
eternal? 

**  Poor  general !  he  has  not  heard  of  our  mis- 
Intme,"  said  Dagobert,  after  a  moment's 
sileiice ;  '*  but  neith^  has  he  heard,  that  he  has 
Upo  children,  instead  c^  one.  That  will  be  at 
laait  some  eonsolation.  But  come,  Blanche ;  do 
you  so  on  reading :  I  fear  it  fiitigues  your  sister, 
■U  utB  ia  too  much  aflbeted  by  it.  Besides,  after 
•11,  it  is  only  just,  that  you  should  take  your 
ihare  of  its  pleasure  andits  sorrow." 

]^lftT|a4M»  took  the  letter,  and  Bose,  having  dried 
hm  eyes,  laid  in  her  turn  her  sweet  head  on  the 
Asulder  of  her  sister,  who  thus  continued  : 

M I  am  calmer  now,  my  dear  Eva ;  I  left  off 
vriting  for  a  moment,  and  strove  to  banish  those 
Vbek  presentiments.  Let  us  resume  our  con- 
Tereation !  After  discoursing  so  long  about 
ladia,  I  will  talk  to  you  a  little  of  Europe.  Yes- 
1«day  evening,  one  of  our  people  (a  trusty  fel- 
Isw)  r^oined  our  outposts.  Ue  brought  me  a 
letttf,  which  had  arrived  from  France  at  Calcutta ; 
It  len^gth,  I  have  news  of  my  father,  and  am  no 
linger  anxious  on  his  account.  This  letter  is 
ditsd  in  August  oi  last  year.  I  see  by  its  con- 
teota,  that  several  other  letters,  to  which  he 
•Undae,  have  either  been  delayed  or  lost ;  for  I 
W  not  received  any  for  two  years  before,  and 
WIS  extremely  uneasy  about  him.  But  my  ex- 
idlent  flither  is  the  same  as  ever  !  Age  has  not 
WMduned  him ;  his  character  is  as  energetic,  his 
katlth  as  robust,  as  in  times  post — still  a  work- 
ayni,  atill  proud  of  his  order,  still  fiEiithful  to  his 
aastere  republican  ideas,  still  hoping  much  ! 

**  For  he  says  to  me,  '  the  time  is  at  Imnd*  and 
lu  uderlinea  those  words.  He  gives  mc  also, 
IS  you  will  see,  good  news  of  the  fiuruly  of  our 
OM  Dagobert— of  our  friend — for  in  truth,  mj 
dear  Eva,  it  soothes  my  grief  to  think,  that  this 
excellent  man  ia  with  you,  that  he  will  have  ac- 
sompanied  you  in  your  exile — ^for  I  know  him — 
that  heart  of  gold  beneath  the  rude  rind  of  a 
ipldicr  t — How  he  must  love  our  child !" 

Hc9«,  Dagobert  coughed  two  or  three  times, 
•looped  down,  and  aj^aredto  be  seeking  on  the 
flouad  Oie  Httle  red  and  blue  dieck-handkerchief 
iptcad  over  hia  knee.  He  remained  thus  bent 
for  tome  seconds,  and,  when  he  raised  himself, 
ho  drew  hia  hand  across  his  moustache. 
**  How  well  our  Hither  knows  thee  !" 
^  Htawffightiy  has  he  guessed  that  thou  wouldst 
kpfvvsf 

*^  WaH,  well,  my  children ;  pass  over  that ! — 
Lb^To  eOBM  to  ^  part,  where  the  general  speaks 


of  my  little  Agricoia,  and  of  Gabriel,  mv  wife's 
adopted  child.    Poor  woman !  when  I  think  that 

in  three  months  peihaps ^But  come,  child; 

read,  read,"  addcKl  the  old  soldier,  wishing  to 
conceal  his  emotion. 

'*  I  still  hope  against  hope,  my  dear  Eva,  that 
these  pages  will  one  day  reach  you,  and  therefore 
I  wish  to  insert  in  them  all  that  can  be  intereat- 
ing  to  Dagobert.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  him« 
to  have  some  news  of  his  family.  My  ^Either, 
who  is  still  foreman  at  Mr.  Hardy's,  tells  me 
that  worthy  man  has  also  taken  into  his  houso 
the  son  of  our  old  Dagobert.  AgricoU  worki 
under  my  father,  who  is  enchanted  with  him. 
He  is,  he  tells  me,  a  tall  and  vigorous  lad,  who 
wields  the  heavy  forge-hammer  as  if  it  were  a 
feather,  and  is  gay  as  ne  is  intelligent  and  labo- 
rious. He  is  the  best  workman  on  the  establish- 
ment; and  this  does  not  prevent  him  in  tho 
evening,  after  his  hard  day's  work,  when  he  re- 
turns home  to  his  mother,  whom  he  adores,  from 
making  songs  and  writing  excellent  patriotic 
verses.  His  poetry  is  fuU  of  fire  and  energy ; 
his  fellow- workmen  sing  nothing  else,  and  his 
lays  have  the  power  to  warm  the  coldest  and  the 
most  timid  hearts." 

'*  How  proud  thou  must  be  of  thy  son,  Daco- 
bert,"  said  Rose,  in  admiration;  <'he  writes 
songs !" 

"  Certainly,  it  is  all  very  fine — ^but  what  pleases 
me  best  is,  that  he  is  good  to  his  mother,  and 
that  he  handles  the  hammer  with  a  will.  As  for 
the  songs,  before  he  makes  a  Be'veil  du  Pet^^  or 
a  Marseillaise,  he  will  have  had  to  beat  a  good 
deal  of  iron ;  but  where  can  this  devil  of  an 
Agricola  have  learned  to  make  songs  at  all  ? — No 
doubt,  it  was  at  school,  where  he  wait,  as  you 
will  see,  with  his  adopted  brother  Gabriel." 

At  this  name  of  Oabricl,  which  reminded  them 
of  the  imaginary  being  whom  they  called  their 
guardian  angel,  the  curiosity  of  the  young  girls 
was  greatly  excited.  With  redoubled  attention, 
Blanche  continued  in  these  words : 

**  The  adopted  brother  of  Aaricola,  the  poor 
deserted  child  whom  the  wife  of  our  good  Dago- 
bert so  generously  took  in,  forms,  my  fother  tells 
me,  a  great  contrast  with  Agricola ;  not  in  heart, 
for  they  have  both  excellent  hearts ;  but  Gabridi 
is  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  as  much  as  Agri- 
cola is  lively,  joyous,  and  active.  Moreover, 
adds  my  father,  each  of  them«  so  to  speak,  has 
the  outside  which  belongs  to  his  cnaracter. 
Agricola  is  dark,  tall,  and  strong,  with  a  gay  and 
bold  air ;  Gabriel,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  fair, 
timid  as  a  girl,  and  his  face  wears  an  expression 
of  angelic  mildness." 

The  orphans  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise ; 
then,  as  they  turned  towards  the  soldier  their 
ingenuous  countenances.  Rose  said  to  him: 
*'  Hast  thou  heard,  Dagobert  ?  Our  father  says, 
that  thy  Gabriel  is  fair,  and  has  tiie  face  of  an 
angel.    Why,  'tis  exactly  like  ours !" 

*•  Yes,  yes,  I  heard  very  well ;  it  is  that  which 
surprised  me  in  your  dream.'* 

**  I  should  like  to  know,  if  he  has  also  blue 
eyes,"  said  Rose. 

'  **  As  for  that,  my  children,  though  the  general 
savs  nothing  about  it,  I  will  answer  for  it ;  your 
fair  boys  have  always  blue  eyes.  But,  blue  or 
black,  he  vrill  not  use  them  to  stare  a^  young 
ladies ;  go  on,  and  you  will  sec  why." 

Blancne  resumed : 

"  His  face  wears  an  expression  of  angelic  mild- 
ness. One  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools,  where  he  went  with  Agricola  and  oth»>f 
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children  of  his  quarter,  Btruck  with  his  intelli- 
gence and  good  disposition,  spoke  of  him  to  a 
p€fBon  of  consequence,  who,  becoming  interested 
in  the  lad,  placed  him  in  a  seminary  for  the 
clergy,  and,  since  the  last  two  years,  Gabriel 
is  a  priest.  He  intends  deroting  Idmself  to 
foreign  missions,  and  will  soon  set  out  for 
America." 

••Thy  Gabriel  is  a  priest,  then?"  said  Hose, 
looking  at  Daeobert. 

••  And  ours  is  an  angel,"  added  Blanche. 

•*  Which  only  proves  that  yours  is  a  step  higher 
than  mine.  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste ;  there 
are  good  people  in  all  trades  ;  but  I  prefer  that 
it  should  be  Gabriel  who  has  chosen  the  black 
gown.  I  like  better  to  see  my  boy,  with  naked 
arms,  a  hammer  in  his  hano,  and  a  leathern 
apron  round  his  body,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
your  old  grandfather,  my  children — the  father  of 
Marshal  Simon,  Duke  of  Ligny — for,  after  all, 
marshal  and  diike  he  is  by  the  grace  of  the  Em- 
peror.   Now  finish  your  letter.  * 

**  Alas,  yes !"  said  Blanche ;  **  there  are  only  a 
few  lines  left."     And  she  continued : 

•*  Thus,  my  dear  and  tender  £ya,  if  this  journal 
should  ever  reach  its  destination,  you  will  be  able 
to  satisfy  Dagobert  as  to  the  position  of  his  wife 
and  son,  whom  he  left  for  our  sakes.  How  can 
we  ever  repay  such  a  sacrifice  ?  But  I  feel  sure, 
that  your  good  and  generous  heart  yvUl  have 
foimd  some  means  of  compensation. 

"  Adieu  \ A^gain  adieu,  for  to-day,  my  be- 
loved Eva ;  I  left  off  writing  for  a  moment,  to 
visit  the  tent  of  Djalma.  He  slept  peacefully, 
and  his  father  watched  beside  him  ;  with  a  sign 
he  banished  my  fears.  This  intrepid  young  man 
is  no  longer  in  any  danger.  May  ne  still  be 
spared  in  the  combat  of  to-morrow !    Adieu,  my 

Sentle  Eva!  the  night  is  silent  and  calm;  the 
res  of  the  bivouac  arc  slowly  dying  out,  and  our 
r)or  mountaineers  repose  after  this  bloody  day ; 
can  hear,  from  hour  to  hour,  the  distant  chal- 
lenge of  our  sentinels.  Those  foreign  words 
bring  back  my  grief ;  they  remind  me  of  what  I 
sometimes  forget  in  writing — that  I  am  far  away, 
separated  from  you  and  from  my  child !  Poor, 
beloved  beings !  what  will  be  your  destiny?  Ah ! 
if  I  could  only  send  you,  in  time,  that  medal, 
which,  by  a  fatal  accident,  I  carried  away  with 
me  from  Warsaw,  you  might,  perhaps,  obtain 
leave  to  visit  France,  or  at  least  to  send  our  child 
there  with  Dagobert ;  for  you  know^  of  what  im- 
portance  But  why  add  this  sorrow  to  all  the 

rest?  Unfortunately,  the  years  are  passing  away, 
the  fatal  day  will  arrive,  and  this  last  hope,  m 
which  I  live  for  you,  will  also  be  token  from  me : 
but  I  will  not  close  the  evening  by  so  sad  a 
thought.  Adieu,  my  beloved  Eva!  Clasp  our 
child  to  your  bosom,  and  cover  it  with  all  the 
kisses,  which  I  send  to  both  of  you  from  the 
depths  of  exile ! 
•*  Till  to-morrow— after  the  battle !" 
The  reading  of  this  touching  letter  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  silence.  The  tears  of  Rose  and 
Blanche  flowed  together.  Dagobert,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  was  absorbed  in  painful  re- 
flections. 

Without  doors,  the  wind  augmented  in  vio- 
lence ;  a  heavy  rain  began  to  beat  on  the  soimd- 
ing  panes  ;  the  most  profoimd  silence  reigned  in 
the  mterior  of  the  inn.  But,  whilst  the  daughters 
of  General  Simon  were  reading  with  such  deep 
emotion  these  fragments  of  their  father's  journal, 
a  strange  and  mysterious  scene  took  place  in  the 
menagerie  of  the  brute-tamer. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB    0A.OE8. 

MoBOK  had  armed  himself.  Over  his  deer- 
skin vest  he  had  drawn  the  coat  of  mail — ^that 
steel  tissue,  as  pliable  as  doth,  as  hard  as  diamond ; 
then,  clothing  his  arms  and  legs  in  their  proper 
armour,  and  his  feet  in  iron-bound  buskins,  and 
concealing  all  these  defensive  equipments  beneath 
large  trousers  and  an  ample  pelisse  carefully  but- 
toned, he  took  in  his  hand  a  long  bar  of  iron,  of 
a  white  heat,  and  set  in  a  wooden  handle. 

Though  long  ago  daimted  by  the  address  and 
energy  of  the  Prophet,  liis  tiger  Cain,  his  lion 
Judas,  and  his  black  panther  Death,  had  some- 
times attempted,  in  a  moment  of  rebellion,  to 
exercise  their  fangs  and  claws  on  his  person ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  armour  concealed  beneath  his 
pelisse,  they  blunted  their  claws  upon  a  skin  of 
steel,  and  notched  their  fangs  upon  arms  or  lees 
of  iron,  whilst  a  slight  touch  of  their  master  s 
metallic  wand  left  a  aeep  frirrow  in  their  smoking 
and  Bhrivelled  flesh. 

Finding  the  inutility  of  their  efforts,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  memory,  the  beasts 
soon  learned  that  their  teeth  and  claws  were 

Eowerless,  when  directed  against  this  invulnerable 
eing.  Hence,  their  terriiied  submission  reached 
to  such  a  point,  that,  in  his  public  representa- 
tions, their  master  could  make  chem  crouch  and 
cower  at  his  feet,  by  the  least  movement  of  a 
little  wand  covered  with  flame-coloured  paper. 

The  Prophet,  thus  armed  with  care,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  iron,  made  hot  by  Goliah, 
descended  by  the  trap-door  of  the  loft  into  the 
large  shed  beneath,  in  which  were  deposited  the 
cages  of  his  animals.  A  mere  wooden  partition 
separated  this  shed  from  the  stable  that  contained 
his  horses. 

A  lantern,  with  a  reflector,  threw  a  vivid  light 
on  the  cages.  They  were  four  in  number.  A 
wide,  iron  grating  formed  their  sides,  turning  at 
one  end  upon  hinges  like  a  door,  so  as  to  give 
ingress  to  the  animal ;  the  bottom  of  each  den 
rested  on  two  axle-trees  and  four  little  iron 
w^heeLs,  so  that  they  could  easily  be  removed  to 
the  large  covered  waggon,  in  which  they  were 
placed  during  a  journey.  One  of  them  was 
empty ;  the  other  three  contained,  as  was  already 
intimated,  a  panther,  a  tiger,  and  a  lion. 

The  panther,  originally  from  Java,  seemed  to 
merit  tne  gloomy  name  of  Dcath^  by  her  grim  and 
ferocious  aspect.  Completely  black,  she  lay 
crouching  and  rolled  up  in  me  bottom  of  her 
cage,  and  her  dark  hues  mingling  with  the  obscu- 
rity which  surroimded  her,  nothing  was  distinctly 
visible  but  two  fixed  and  glaring  eyes — two  large 
balls  of  phosphoric  light,  which  only  kindled,  as 
it  were,  m  the  night-time ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
all  the  animaJs  of  the  feline  species,  to  enjoy  entire 
clearness  of  vision  only  in  darkness. 

The  Prophet  entered  the  stable  in  silence :  the 
dark  red  of  his  long  pelisse  contrasted  with  the 
pale  yellow  of  his  straight  hair  and  beard ;  the 
lantern,  placed  at  some  height  above  the  ground, 
threw  its  rays  full  upon  this  man,  and  the  strong 
light,  opposed  to  the  deep  shadows  aroimd  it, 
gave  effect  to  the  sharp  proportions  of  his  bony 
and  savage-looking  figure. 

He  approached  the  cage  slowly.  The  white 
rim,  which  encircled  his  eye-ball,  appeared  to 
dilate,  and  his  look  rivalled  in  motiomess  bril- 
liancy the  fixed  and  sparkling  gaze  of  the  pan- 
ther. Still  crouching  in  the  shade,  she  felt 
already  the  fascination  of  that  glance ;    two  or 
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three  times  the  dropped  her  eyelids,  with  a  low, 
SDgry  Kn>wl ;  thai,  reopening  her  eyes,  as  if  in 
spite  ofneraelf^  she  kept  uiemfiuttened  immoyeably 
on  Uiose  of  the  Propnet.  And  now  hei  rounded 
em  dung  to  her  skull,  which  was  flattened  like 
STiper's;  the  skin  of  her  forehead  became  con- 
TulsiTely  wrinkled;  she  drew  in  her  bristline, 
bat  silky  muzzle,  and  twice  opened  her  iaws»  all 
aimed  with  formidable  &ngs.  From  uiat  mo- 
ment, a  kind  of  magnetic  relation  seemed  to  be 
established  between  the  man  and  the  beast. 

The  Prophet  extended  his  glowing  bar  towards 
the  case,  and  said  in  a  quick,  imperious  tone  : 
"Dea&!  come  here!*' 

The  panther  rose,  but  so  dragged  herself  along, 
that  ho:  belly  and  the  bend  of  her  legs  touched 
the  ^und.  She  was  three  feet  high,  and  nearly 
fiTe  m  length ;  her  elastic  and  fleshy  spine,  the 
unews  of  her  thighs  as  well  dereloped  as  those 
of  a  race-horse,  her  deep  chest,  her  enormous 
and  iutting  shoulders,  tne  nerve  and  muscle  of 
her  snort  tiiick  paws---all  announced,  that  this 
terrible  animal  imited  vigour  with  suppleness, 
md  strength  with  agility. 

Morok,  with  his  iron  wand  still  extended  in 
the  direction  of  the  case,  made  a  step  towards 
the  panther.  The  panuier  made  a  step  towards 
the  Prophet.  Morok  stopped ;  Death  stopped  also. 
At  this  moment,  the  tiger  Judas,  to  whom 
Horok's  back  was  turned,  boimded  violently  in 
his  cage,  as  if  jealous  of  the  attention  which  his 
master  paid  to  the  panther.  He  srowled  hoarsely, 
and,  raising  his  head,  showed  uie  imdcr  part  of 
his  redoubtable,  triangular  jaw,  and  his  broad 
cheat  of  a  dirty  white,  with  which  blended  the 
copper-colour,  streaked  with  black,  of  his  sides ; 
hiatail,  like  a  huge  red  serpent  with  rings  of 
ebony,  now  clung  to  his  flanks,  now  beat  them 
with  a  slow  and  continuous  movement ;  his  eyes, 
of  a  transparent  and  brilliant  green,  were  fixed 
i^on  the  Prophet. 

Such  was  tne  influence  of  this  man  over  his 
animals,  that  Judas  almost  immediately  ceased 
pbwling,  as  if  frightened  at  his  own  temerity ; 
Sot  his  respiration  continued  loud  and  deep. 
Morok  turned  his  face  towards  him,  and  exa- 
mined him  very  attentively  during  some  seconds. 
The  panther,  no  longer  sublect  to  the  power 
of  her  masto^s  look,  slunk  back  to  crouch  in 
the  shade. 

A  slurp  cracking,  as  if  by  sudden  jerks,  like 
that  which  great  animals  make  in  gnawing  a 
hard  snbatance,  was  now  heard  from  the  cage  of 
the  lion.  It  drew  the  attention  of  ^e  Prophet, 
who,  leaving  the  tiger,  advanced  towards  the 
other  dexL 

Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  lion  but  his 
manstrcNu  croup  of  a  reddish  ydlow.  His  thighs 
were  bent  under  him,  and  his  thick  mane  served 
entirely  to  conceal  his  head.  But  bv  ^e  tension 
and  movement  of  the  muscles  of  his  loins,  and 
the  projection  of  his  back-bone,  it  was  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  vras  making  violent  efforts  ^^-ith 
hia  throat  and  his  fore-paws.  The  Prophet  ap- 
proached the  cage  with  some  uneasiness,  fcarins 
that,  notunthstanding  his  orders,  Goliah  had 
nven  the  lion  some  bones  to  gnaw.  To  assure 
himself  of  it,  he  said  in  a  quick  and  firm  voice : 
"  Cain !" 
The  lion  did  not  change  his  position. 
'^C^I  come  herer  repeated  Morok  in  a 
louder  tone.  The  appeal  was  u^ess ;  the  lion 
didjiot  move,  and  the  noise  oontiuved. 

"  Ckiii !  come  here  VI  said  the  Prophet  a  third 
tu^  I  j^ttt,  as  he  pronounced  these  words,  he  ap- 


pUed  the  end  of  the  glowing  bar  to  the  haiinoir 
of  the  lion. 

Scarcely  did  the  light  track  of  smoke  appear 
on  the  leadish  hide  of  Cain,  when,  with  a  suing 
of  incredible  agility,  he  turned  luid  threw  nim- 
self  against  the  grating,  not  crouching,  but  at  a 
single  bound — ^upright,  superb,  tcrru>le.  The 
Prophet  being  at  the  angle  of  the  cage,  Cain,  in 
his  fury,  had  raised  himself  sideways  to  face  his 
master,  and,  leaning  his  huge  flank  against  the 
bars,  thurst  between  them  his  enormous  fore-leg, 
which,  with  its  swollen  muscles,  was  large  as  the 
thigh  of  Goliah. 

**  Cain !  do>\'n !"  said  the  Prophet,  approach- 
ing briskly. 

The  lion  did  not  obey  immediately.  His  lips, 
curling  M-ith  rage,  displayed  fangs  as  long,  as 
large,  and  as  pointed,  a^  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar. 
But  Morok  touched  those  lips  with  the  end  ol 
the  burning  metal;  and  as  he  felt  the  smait, 
followed  by  an  unexpected  summons  ol  his  mas- 
ter, the  lion,  not  darmg  to  roar,  uttered  a  hollow 
growl,  and  his  great  body  sank  down  at  once,  in 
an  attitude  of  submission  and  fear. 

The  Prophet  took  down  the  lantern,  to  see 
what  Cain  had  been  gnaMring.  It  was  one  of  the 
planks  from  the  floor  of  his  den,  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  tearing  up,  and  was  craunching 
between  his  teeth  in  the  extremity  of  his  hunger. 
For  a  few  moments,  the  most  profoimd  silence 
reigned  in  the  menagerie.  The  Prophet,  with 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  went  from  one  cage 
to  the  other,  observing  the  animals  with  a  rest- 
less and  sagacious  look,  as  if  he  hesitated  to 
make  between  them  an  important  and  difficult 
choice. 

From  time  to  time,  he  listened  at  the  great 
door  of  the  shed,  which  opened  on  the  court- 
yard of  the  inn.  At  length,  this  door  turned  on 
its  hinges,  and  Goliah  appeared,  his  clothes 
dripping  with  water, 

••  Well !  is  it  done  }**  said  the  Prophet. 

"  Not  without  trouble.  Luckily,  the  niffht  ia 
dark,  it  blows  hard,  and  it  ^ours  with  ra^/' 

•*  Then  there  is  no  suspicion  ?" 

**  None,  master.  Your  information  was  good. 
The  door  of  the  cellar  opens  on  the  fields,  just 
imder  the  window  of  the  lasses.  When  you 
whistled  to  let  me  know  it  was  time,  I  crept  out 
with  a  little  stage  I  had  provided ;  I  put  it  up 
against  the  wall,  and  mounted  upon  it ;  with  my 
six  feet,  that  made  nine,  and  I  could  lean  my 
elbows  on  the  window-ledge ;  I  took  the  shutter 
in  one  hand,  and  the  han  of  my  knife  in  the 
other,  and,  whilst  I  broke  two  of  the  panes,  I 
pushed  the  shutter  with  all  my  might." 

"  And  they  thought  it  was  the  wind  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  thought  it  was  the  wind.  You 
see,  the  brute  is  not  such  a  brute,  alter  all. 
That  done,  I  crept  back  into  my  cellar,  carrying 
m^  stage  with  me.  In  a  little  time,  I  heard  the 
voice  of  the  old  man ;  it  was  well  I  had  made 
haste." 

"  Yes  ;  when  I  whistled  to  thee,  he  had  just 
entered  the  supper-room.  I  thought  he  would 
have  been  longer." 

*'  That  man  s  not  made  to  remain  long  at  sup- 
per," said  the  giant,  contemptuously.  **  Some 
moments  after  tne  panes  had  been  broken,  the 
old  man  opened  the  window,  and  called  his  dog, 
saying:  'Jump  out!' — I  went  and  hid  myseSf 
at  the  further  end  of  the  cellar,  or  that  infernal 
dog  would  have  scented  me  through  the  door." 

"  The  dog  is  now  shut  up  in  the  stable  with 
the  old  man's  horse.    Go  on !" 
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•*  When  I  heard  them  close  shutter  and  win- 
dow, I  came  out  of  my  cellar,  replaced  m^  stage, 
fuid  agaiA  mounted  upon  it.  Unfastenmg  the 
shutter,  I  opened  it  without  noise,  hut  the  two 
broken  panes  were  stopped  up  wiih,  the  skirts  of 
A  pelisse.  I  heard  taUung,  but  I  could  see  no- 
thmg ;  so  I  moved  the  peusse  a  little,  and  then 
I  could  see  the  two  lasses  in  bed  opposite  to  me, 
and  the  old  man  sitting  down  with,  his  back  to 
where  I  stood." 

'*  But  the  knapsack — ^the  knapsack  ? — That  is 
the  most  important." 

'*  The  knapsack  was  near  the  window,  on  a 
table,  by  the  side  of  a  lamp ;  I  could  have 
reached  it  by  stretching  out  my  arm." 

**  What  didst  thou  hear  said?" 

**  As  you  told  me  to  think  only  of  the  knap- 
fack,  I  can  only  remember  what  concerns  the 
knapsack.  The  old  man  said  he  had  some  papers 
in  it — the  letters  of  a  general — ^his  money — his 
cross." 

•*  Good!  what  next?" 

"  As  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  keep  the  pelisse 
away  from  the  hole,  it  slipped  through  my  nngors. 
In  trying  to  get  hold  of  it  again,  I  put  my  hand 
too  much  forward.  One  of  the  lasses  saw  it,  and 
screamed  out,  pointing  to  the  window." 

"  Dolt !"  exclaimed  the  Prophet,  becoming 
pale  with  rage,  "  thou  hast  ruined  all." 

"  Wait  a  little !  there  is  nothing  lost  yet. 
When  I  heard  the  scream,  I  jumped  down  from 
my  stage,  and  got  back  into  the  cellar ;  as  the 
dog  was  no  longer  there,  I  left  the  door  ajar,  so 
that  I  could  hear  them  open  the  window,  and 
sec,  by  the  lisht,  that  the  old  man  was  lo(^dng 
out  with  the  lamp ;  but  he  could  find  no  ladder, 
and  the  window  was  too  high  for  any  man  of 
common  size  to  reach  it." 

"  He  will  have  thought,  like  the  first  time, 
that  It  was  the  wind.  Thou  art  less  awkward 
than  I  imagined." 

**  The  wolf  has  become  a  fox,  as  you  said. 
Knowing  where  the  knapsack  was  to  be  foimd, 
with  the  money  and  papers,  and  not  being  able 
to  do  more  for  the  moment,  I  came  away — and 
here  I  am." 

*'  Go  up-stairs,  and  fetch  me  the  longest  pike." 

"  Yes,  master." 

**  And  the  piece  of  red  cloth." 

"  Yes,  master." 

"  Go  I" 

Goliah  began  to  mount  the  ladder ;  half-way 
up,  he  stopped.  "Master,"  said  he,  "may  I 
not  bring  down  a  bit  of  meat  for  Death  ? — you 
will  see,  that  she'U  bear  me  maKce  ;  she  puts  it 
all  down  to  my  account ;  she  never  forgets,  and 
on  the  first  occasion " 

**  The  pike  and  the  cloth  !"  repeated  the  Pro- 
phet, in  an  imperious  tone.  Ana  whilst  Goliah, 
swearing  to  himself^  proceeded  to  execute  his 
instructions,  Morok  opened  the  great  door  of 
the  8ned,  looked  out  into  the  yard,  and  listened. 

"  Here  are  the  pike  and  doth,"  said  the  ^iant, 
as  he  decended  the  ladder  with  these  articles. 
•*  Now,  what  must  I  do  next  ?" 

"  Return  to  the  cellar,  mount  once  more  to  the 
window,  and  when  the  old  man  leaves  the  room 
precipitately- 
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"  Who  will  make  him  leave  the  room  ?' 

"  Never  mind !  he  will  leave  it." 

"  What  next  ?" 

"  I'hou  say  est,  that  the  lamp  is  near  the  win- 
dow ?" 

*'  Quite  near — on  the  table,  next  to  the  knap- 
imck." 


"  Well  then,  as  soon  as  the  ol4  man  leaves  th# 
room,  push  open  the  window,  tl^w  down  thp 
lamp,  and  if  thou  accopnplish  cleverly  wlvftt 
remains  to  do — the  ten  florms  aitt  thine.  Thou 
remembercst  all  ?" 

"Yes,  yes." 

"  The  girls  will  be  so  frightened  by  th^  &o|ff 
and  darkness,  that  they  will  renu4n  dumb  wi^ 
terror." 

"  Make  yourself  easy !  The  woU  haa  l^eooimr  # 
fox  ;  why  not  a  serpent  ?" 

"  There  is  yet  something  else," 

"  Well,  what  now  ?" 

"  The  roof  of  this  shed  is  not  yery  hi^h,  the 
window  of  the  loft  is  easy  of  access,  the  niffht  is 
dark — instead  of  returning  by  the  door ^' 

"  I  will  come  in  at  the  window." 

"  Aj,  and  without  noise." 

"  Like  a  true  serpent ! "  and  the  giant  depart^ 

"Yes!"  said  the  Prophet  to  himself  after  a 
long  silence,  "  these  means  are  sure.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  hesitate.  A  blind  and  obscurf 
instrument,  I  know  not  the  motiyes  of  the  Qrden 
I  have  received  :  but  from  the  recommendations 
which  accompany  them — ^but  frtnn  the  position 
of  him  who  sends  them — immense  interests  must 
be  involved — ^interests  connected  with  all  that  is 
highest  and  greatest  upon  earth ! — ^An4  yet,  how 
can  these  two  young  girls,  almost  beggars,  how 
can  this  wretched  soldier  represent  sudi  in^ 
terests  ? — No  matter,"  added  he,  with  humility ; 
"  I  am  the  arm  which  acts — it  is  for  the  hca^i 
which  thinks  and  orders,  to  answer  for  its  work. 

Soon  after,  the  Prophet  left  the  shed,  carrying 
with  him  the  red  cloth,  and  directed  his  s^ep^ 
towards  the  little  stable  that  contained  JoviaL 
The  crazy  door,  imperfectly  secured  by  a  latch, 
was  easily  opened.  At  sight  of  a  stranger,  Rabat- 
joie  threw  nimself  upon  him ;  but  his  teetn 
encountered  the  iron  leggines  of  the  l^rophaU 
who,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  tne  dog,  took  Jovial 
by  his  halter,  threw  the  doth  over  his  head  to 
prevent  his  dther  seeing  or  smelling,  an4  led 
nim  from  the  stable  into  the  interior  of  (!(• 
menagerie,  of  which  he  closed  the  door. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  SURPRISE. 

The  orphans,  after  reading  the  journal  at^kiai 
father,  remained  for  some  moments  silent,  9ii4t 
and  pensive,  contemplating  those  leayes  nowD 
yellow  with  time.  Dagobert,  also  plunged  W  f^ 
reverie,  thought  of  his  wife  and  son,  from  wlio^i 
he  had  been  so  long  separated,  and  whon^  h# 
hoped  soon  to  see  again. 

The  soldier  was  uie  first  to  break  the  silence^ 
which  had  lasted  for  several  minutes.  Takiiw 
the  leaves  from  the  hand  of  Blanche,  he  folded 
them  carefully,  put  them  into  his  pocket,  aAd 
thus  addressed  the  orphans ; 

"  Courage,  my  children !  you  see  what  a  bmye 
father  you  have.  Think  only  of  the  pleasure  of 
embracing  him,  and  remember  always  the  name 
of  the  gallant  youth,  to  whom  you  will  owe  that 
pleasure — for  without  him  your  father  would 
have  been  killed  in  India." 

"  Djalma  !  we  shall  never  forget  him,'-  said 
Rose. 

"And  if  our  guardian  angel  Gabriel  should 
return,"  added  Blanche,  '*we  will  ask  him  to 
watch  over  Djalma  as  over  ourselves." 

"  Very  well,  ray  children ;  I  am  sure  tl^  you 
will  forget  nothing  that  concerns  good  fcelm^. 
But  vo  return  to  the  traveller,  who  come  U  "Isjit 
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jonr  poor  mother  in  Sibens,  Be  had  •eon  the 
RCoenu  K  month  ufter  the  events  of  which  ;qu 
ure  read,  uid  at  s  mumFut  when  he  kiu  nbout 
ta  eater  on  b  new  csmpikign  agauut  the  Knjjlish. 
It  na  then  thU  your  £>liieT  entnuteU  Mm  with 
the  papers  ind  medal." 

"But  of  what  use  will  this  mcdaX  be  lo  lui, 
Digobertr 

"  And  what  ia  the  meaning  of  these  words 
i^red  upon  it  I"  added  Rose,  as  she  drew  it 


till  IMh  F>brauT,  ISffi.  Fiti  roa  hi  I 

"  WhTf  it  mesDi,   my  children,  that  on  the 
13&  Febnury,  1832,  we  must  be  ac  No.  S,  Rue 
SitBt  Francis,  nt  Pajin." 
"  Bnt  what  ore  we  lo  do  there  ?" 
"  Tour  poor  mother  wa«   Beiied   bo   quiddy 
with  her  laat  illness,  that  she  wm  unahle  to  leU 
me.    All  I  know  is,  that  this  modal  came  lo  hpr 
hm  her  parents,  and  that  it  had  been  a  reli 
"reaeiied  in  her  family  for  more  than  a  century. 
"And  how  did  our  father  get  iti" 
"  Among  the  artieleB  which  had  been  hastily 
ttuowB  into  the  coach,  when  he  was  removed  by 
force  fcom  Warsaw,  waa  a  dressing-case  of  your 
iuQiei'a,  in  which  was  contained  this  medal. 
ie  that  time,  the  general  had  been  unable 
1  it  back,  h&ving  no  means  of  commtmieati 
1  us,  and  not  eren  knowing  where  we  weri 
"  This  medal  is,  then,  of  great  importance 

"  Unquestionably ;    for  neTer,    during  fifteen 
Jftt,  had  I  seen  your  mother  so  happy,  as 
Qie  day  the  trsTellei  brought  it  back  lo  li 
'Now.  Bsid  she  to  me,  in  presence  of  the  atri 
pi,  and  with  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  '  now  n__, 
aychildren's  destiny  be  brlllianl  as  ilhss  hitherto 
Men  miserable.    1  will  entreat  of  the  governor 
of  Siberia  pennlnsion  to  go  to  France  with  my 
'~  'ghters;  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  I  have 
a  sufficiently  punished,  by  fifteen  years  of 

_le.  and  the  confiscation  of  my  property, 
fconld  they  refuse,  I  will  remain  here  ;  but  they 
»iU  at  least  allow  me  to  send  my  children  to 
hance,  and  you  must  accompany  them,  Uogoben. 
Ton  shall  set  out  immediately,  for  much  time 
hubeen  already  lost;  and,  if  yoti  were  not  lo 
ienrebefoie  the  13th  of  next  February,  this  cruel 
kparation  and  toilsome  journey  would  have  been 
Bh  rain," 

"  Suppose  we  were  one  day  aftet  ?" 

"  Tour  molhet  told  me  that  if  we  anived  the 
IMh  instead  of  the  13th,  it  would  be  too  late. 
BllB  also  gave  me  a  thick  letter,  to  put  into  the 
(wt  tor  Irance,  in  the  first  town  we  should  pass 
Buough^which  1  have  done." 

"  And  dost  thou  think  we  shall  be  at  Paris  in 


■•  Unit  Bometiines  make  forced  __., 

I  if  we  only  travel  our  five  leagues  a  day.  and  that 
I  nithout  accident,  we  shall  scarcely  reach  Paris 
I  tntil  the  beginning  of  February,  and  it  is  better 

Is  be  a  little  beforehand." 
1      "  Bat  as  our  father  is  in  India,  and  condemned 
I  tn  dMth  if  he  return  to  France,  when  ahall  wo 

He  ttiih  then ;" 
I      "And  where  shall  we  see  him  V 
I       '  Foot  ehUdrea !    there   are   so  ronny  things 
J  Jon  have  y«  to  loam.  Whtn  Ihe  Iravelier  quitted 


him,  the  general  could  not  return  to  France : 
but  now  he  can  do  so." 

"  And  why  ia  that  r" 

"  Because  the  Bourbons,  who  hid  banished 
him,  wcrp  themselves  turned  out  last  year.  The 
news  most  have  reached  India,  and  your  fhther 
will  certainly  come  to  meet  yon  al  Paris,  because 
ho  cipetts  that  you  and  your  mother  will  be 
there  an  the  13th  of  next  February." 

"  Ah  !  now  I  understand,  that  we  may  hope  to 
see  him,"  said  Rose  with  a  sigh. 

"  Dost  thou  know  the  name  of  this  traveller, 
Dogobert  i" 

"  No,  my  children  ;  but,  whether  colled  Jsck 
or  Peter,  he  is  a  worthy  man.  ^Vhen  he  left 
your  mother,  she  thanked  liim  with  tears  for  aU 
fiis  kindness  and  devotion  to  the  general,  hcrseili 
am)  her  children ;  but  ho  pressed  her  hands  in 
hLi,  and  said  to  her  in  so  gentle  a  voice,  that  I 
could  not  help  being  touched  by  it:  '  Why  do 
you   thank   me  ?     Did  he  not  say — lovb  o»b 

'■  Who  is  that,  Dagoberl  ?" 

"  Yes,  of  whom  did  the  traveller  Ppeak  ■" 

"  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  only  the  manner 
in  which  he  pronounced  those  words  struck  me, 
and  they  were  the  lost  he  spoke." 

"  Love  one  another!"  repeated  Rose,  thoucht- 
(ully. 

"  How  beautiful  are  those  words  !"  added 
Blanche, 

"  And  whither  was  the  traveller  going  t" 

"  Far,  verv  fur  into  the  Norfli,  as  be  told  vour 
mother.  IV'hen  she  saw  Mm  depart,  she  said  t« 
mo  :  'His  mild,  sad  talk  has  affected  me  even  to 
tears ;  whilst  I  listened  to  Mm,  I  seemed  to  be 
growing  better — I  seemed  to  love  my  husband 
and  my  children  more— Bod  yet,  to  judge  by  the 
espTe*ftion  of  his  countenance,  one  woi^d  think 
lliat  this  stranger  had  never  either  imiltd  or  vteplJ' 
She  and  I  watched  him  from  the  door,  as  long  as 
we  could  follow  him  with  our  eyes  ;  he  carried 
his  head  down,  and  his  walk  was  s!ow,  calm,  and 
Gnn  ;  one  might  fimcy  that  he  counted  his  steps. 
And.  talking  of  steps,  I  remarked  yet  another 

'■  WTiat  was  it.  DaEobert :" 

"  You  know  that  the  road,  wMch  led  to  our 
house,  was  always  damp,  because  oi  the  over- 
flowing of  the  little  spring." 

"  Well  then,  the  mark  of  the  traveller's  foot- 
steps remained  in  the  clay,  and  I  saw  that  ho 
had  tibOs  under  his  shoe  in  Ihc  form  of  a  cross." 

■'  How  in  the  form  of  a  cross  E" 

"  Look !"  said  Dagobert,  placing  the  tip  of  his 
finger  seven  timea  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed  i 
"  they  were  arranged  thus  beneath  his  heel ; — 


You  see,  that  it  forms  a  cross." 
"  What  eould  it  mean,  Dagobert  ^" 
"  Chance,  perhaps — yes,  chance — and  j-et,  in 
spite  of  myself^  this  devil  of  a  cross  that  he  left 
behind  Mm  struck  me  as  a  bud  omen,  for,  hardly 
was  he  gone,  when  misfortune  after  misfortune 
fell  upon  us." 

"  Alas  !  the  death  of  our  mother !" 

Y'es — but,  before  that,  snother  piece  of  ill 

luck.    You  had  not  yet  returned,  and  slie  was 

writing  her  petition,  lo  ask  leave  to  go  to  Frame, 

or  lo  send  you  there,  when  I  heard  the  ealloji  of 
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a  horse.  It  was  a  courier  from  the  governor- 
general  of  Siberia.  He  brought  us  orders  to 
change  our  residence;  within  three  days,  we 
were  to  join  other  condemned  persons,  and  be 
removed  with  them  foTir  himdreu  leagues  further 
north.  Thus,  after  fifteen  years  of  exile,  they 
redoubled  in  cruelty  towards  your  mother." 

•*  Why  did  they  thus  torment  her  ?" 

"  One  would  tiiinkf  tluit  some  evil  genius  was 
at  work  against  her.  A  few  days  later,  the  tra- 
veller would  no  longer  have  found  ils  at  Milosk ; 
and  if  he  had  joinoaus  further  on,  it  would  have 
been  too  far  for  the  medal  and  papers  to  be  of 
use — since,  having  set  out  almost  mmie<Uatcly, 
we  shall  hardly  arrive  in  time  at  Paris.  '  If  they 
had  some  interest  to  prevent  me  and  my  children 
from  goinff  to  IVance,'  said  vour  mother,  '  they 
would  act  just  as  they  have  done.  To  banish  us 
four  himdred  leagues  further,  is  to  render  impos- 
sible this  journey,  of  which  the  term  is  fixed.* 
And  the  idea  overwhelmed  her  with  grid" 

"  Perhaps,  it  was  this  unexpected  sorrow,  that 
was  the  cause  of  her  sudden  illness." 

"  Alas !  no,  my  children ;  it  was  that  infernal 
Cholera,  who  arrives  without  giving  you  notice 
— for  he  too  is  a  great  traveller — and  strikes  you 
down  like  a  thunderbolt.  Three  hours  after  the 
traveller  had  left  us,  when  you  returned  quite 
pleased  and  gay  frt)m  the  forest,  with  your  large 
Dunches  of  wild-flowers  for  yoTir  mother — she 
was  already  in  the  last  agony,  and  hardly  to  be 
recognised.  The  Cholera  had  declared  itself  in 
the  village,  and,  that  evening,  five  persons  died 
of  it.  Your  mother  had  only  time  to  hang  the 
medal  about  your  neck,  my  dear  little  Rose — to 
recommend  you  both  to  my  care — and  to  beg 
that  we  should  set  out  immediately.  When  she 
was  gone,  the  new  order  of  exile  could  not  apply 
to  you ;  andlobtained  permission  from  the  gover- 
nor, to  take  my  departure  with  you  for  France, 
according  to  the  last  wishes " 

The  soldier  could  not  finish  the  sentence ;  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  whilst  the 
orphans  embraced  him  sobbing. 

"  Oh !  but,"  resumed  Dagobert  with  pride, 
after  a  moment  of  painful  silence,  "  it  was  then 
that  you  showed  yourselves  the  brave  daughters 
of  the  general.  Notwithstanding  the  danger,  it 
was  impossible  to  tear  you  from  your  mother's 
bed-fide  ;  you  remainea  with  her  to  the  last — 
you  closed  her  eyes — you  watched  there  all 
night-^and  you  would  not  leave  the  village,  till 
you  had  seen  me  plant  the  little  wooden  cross 
over  the  grave  I  had  dug  for  her." 

Da^bert  paused  abruptly.  A  strange,  wild 
neighing,  mingled  with  ferocious  roarings,  made 
the  solmer  start  from  his  seat.  He  grew  pale, 
and  cried :  **  It  is  Jovial ! — ^it  is  my  horse !  tvhat 
are  they  doing  to  my  horse  ?"  Then,  opening  the 
door,  he  descended  the  stairs  precipitately. 

The  two  sisters  clung  together,  so  terrified  at 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  soldier,  that  they 
aaw  not  an  enormous  hand  pass  through  the 
broken  panes,  un&sten  the  snap  of  the  wmdow, 
push,  it  violently  open,  and  throw  down  the  lamp 
placed  on  the  httle  table,  on  which  was  the  sol- 
dier's knapsack.  The  orphans  thus  found  ^em- 
selves  plunged  in  complete  darkness. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

JOVIAL  AND  DBATK. 

Mosox  had  led  Jovial  into  the  midst  of  the 
menagerie,  and  had  then  removed  the  doth  which 
prevented  him  from  seeing  and  smelling.  Scarcely 


did  the  tiger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther  catdi  m 
glimpse  of  him,  than  they  threw  themselves^ 
furious  and  half  famished,  against  the  bars  of 
their  dens. 

The  horse,  struck  with  stupor,  his  neck  stretched 
out,  his  eye  fixed,  and  trembling  through  all  his 
limbs,  appeared  as  if  nailed  to  the  eround ;  an 
abundant  and  icy  sweat  rolled  suddenly  down 
his  flanks.  The  Hon  and  the  tiger  ntterea  fearful 
roarings,  and  struggled  violently  in  their  dens. 
The  panther  did  not  roar— but  her  mute  rage  was 
tcrrinc. 

With  a  tremendous  bound,  at  the  risk  of  break- 
ing her  skull,  she  sprang  from  the  bottom  of  the 
cage  against  the  bars;  then,  still  nmte«  still 
funous,  she  crawled  back  to  the  extreme  comer 
of  the  den,  and  with  a  new  spring,  as  xmpetaona 
as  it  was  blind,  she  again  strove  to  force  in  the 
iron  grating.  Three  times  hadshe  thus  bounded 
— silent,  terrible — when  the  horse,  MMing  firOBBi 
the  immobility  of  stupor  to  the  wud  HfW  ol 
fear,  neighed  long  and  loud,  and  mahed  a  l^w- 
Deration  at  the  door  by  which  he  had  <Blwldt 
rinding  it  closed,  he  nun^  his  hflsd»  bipt  .^b 
knees  a  little,  and  rubbed  his  noetiila  ^jp^^^ 
opening  left  between  the  ground  ndm.lMIII 
of  the  door,  as  if  he  wished  to  inhale  Jks 
the  outside;  then,  more  and  more  _  ..  ^ 
began  to  neigh  with  redoubled  finroe,  and  iinflj 
out  violently  with  his  fore-£eet.  . « 

At  the  moment  when  Death  was  about  OMi 
more  to  make  her  spring,  the  Prophet  i^ypsnafllia4 
her  cage.  The  heavy  bolt,  which  secured  fliai 
grating,  was  pushed  from  its  staple  by  the  pfloi 
of  the  brute-tamer — and,  in  another  second^ 
Morok  was  half  way  up  the  ladder  that  conmra- 
nicated  with  the  loft. 

The  roaring  of  the  lion  and  tiger,  mingled  with 
the  neighing  of  Jovial,  now  resounded  throu^ 
all  parts  otthe  inn.  The  panther  had  agam 
thrown  herself  furiously  on  the  grating^and  this 
time  it  had  yielded  to  her  efforts.  With  one 
spring,  she  was  in  the  middle  of  the  shed. 

The  light  of  the  lantern  was  reflected  from  the 
glossy  ebon  of  her  hide,  spotted  yriih  stains  of  a 
duller  black.  For  an  instant,  she  remained 
motionless,  crouching  upon  her  thick-set  limbs, 
vdth  her  head  close  to  toe  floor,  as  if  calculating 
the  distance  of  the  leap,  by  -uhich  she  was  to 
reach  ^e  horse ;  then  suddenly  she  darted  upon 
him. 

On  seeing  her  break  from  her  cage,  Jovial  had 
thrown  hii^elf  violently  against  the  door,  whieh 
was  made  to  open  inwards,  and  leaned  a^^unat  H 
with  all  his  might,  as  though  he  would  force  il 
down.  Then,  at  the  moment  when  Death  took 
her  leap,  he  reared  up  in  almost  an  erect  position} 
but  she,  rapid  as  lightning,  fastened  upon  hU 
throat  and  hung  there,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
she  buried  the  sharp  claws  of  her  fore-feet  in  hia 
chest.  The  jugular  vein  of  the  horse  opened ;  a 
torrent  of  bright,  red  blood  spouted  forth  beneath 
the  tooth  of  the  panther,  who,  now  supporting 
herself  on  her  hind-legs,  squeezed  her  victim  up 
against  the  door,  whilst  she  dug  into  his  flaox 
with  her  claws,  and  laid  bare  the  palpitating 
flesh.  Then  his  half-strangled  neighing  oecaoM 
dreadful. 

Suddenly  these  words  resounded :  **  Conraga^ 
Jovial ! — ^I  am  at  hand !    Courage !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Dagobert,  who  was 
ing  himself  in  desperate  exertions,  to  force 
the  door  tiiat  concealed  this  sanguinary  stroggla. 
"  Jovial !"  cried  the  soldier.  "  I  am  iSkv. 
Help !  help  I" 


At  the  sound  of  that  friendly  nntl  weU-known 
^lace,  the  poor  siumal,  almost  at  its  Inst  gasp, 
'  head  in  the  directioi 


B  (he 


i  of  it 


',  onflwcrDd  him 


vith  ■  plaintiTe  neigh,  and,  sin)diig  bei 
dintii  of  the  panther,  fell  prostrate — iitst  on  its 
knees,  thm  upon  its  flank — so  Hat  its  backbone 
Irf  ri^t  across  the  door,  and  stiU  prevented  its 
""'"lit  opmcd.  And  now  all  waa  fiiiiahed.  Tlie 
tJier,  squal 

..  with  nil  t._  ....   ,... 

Iiint  kicks,  buried  her  bloody  snout  in  hia  body. 
"  Help  t  help  !— my  horse !"   cried  Dagobert, 
I  he  vainly  shook  the  door.     "  And  no  anna  !" 
h*  added  *ith  rnfic ;  "  nu  arms  !" 

'Take  care!"  eiclaimed  the  brute-tamer,  who 
Oired  at  the  window  of  the  loft;  "  do  not 
Mlnnpt  to  enter — it  might  cost  you  jour  life. 
My  pantlier  is  fiinous." 
"  Bat  my  horse  !  my  horse  !"  cried  Dogobert, 
1  yoicc  of  3»ony. 

He  must  have  strayed  from  his  slAbtc  during 
the  sight,  and  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  shod. 
At  ficnt  of  him,  the  panther  must  have  broken 
cot  of  her  cage,  andaoized  him.  You  arc  answer- 
able (or  all  the  minchief  that  may  ensue,"  added 
bmte-tamcj',  with  a  menacing  air;   "  for  I 


shall  have  to  run  the  greatcit  dangn,  to  a 
Death  lotum  to  her  den." 

■'  But  my  horse !  only  save  my  hone  1"  cried 
Dafcberl,  in  a  tone  of  hopeless  supplication, 
Ihe  Prophet  disappeared  6om  the  window. 
The  roaring  of  the  aninaaU.  the  cries  of  Daeo- 
bcrt,  had  roused  from  sleep  every  one  in  the  mn 
of  the  White  Falcon,      Here  and  there,   lights 
were  seen  moving,   and  windows  were  thrown 
open   precipitately.      The   servants    of   the  i 
soon  appeared  in  the  yard  v.-ith  lanterns,  and, 
iding   Dagobcrt,    enquired  of  him   what 


cage. 

At  these  words,  the  people  of  the  inn,  already 
terrified  by  the  frightftU  roaring,  lied  from  the 
spot,  and  ran  to  inform  the  host.  The  soldier's 
anguish  may  be  conceived,  as  pale,  hreathleas, 
with  his  ear  close  to  the  chink  of  the  door,  he 
stood  listening.  By  degrees,  the  tonring 
cea.'sed.  and  nothing  WM  heard  but  low  growls, 
accompanied  by  the  stem  voice  of  tho  Prophet, 
repeating  in  harsh,  abrupt  acoents  i  "  Deatli  i 
come  here  I — Death  !" 
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The  night  was  profoundly  dark,  and  Da^bert 
did  n  ot  perceiTe  uoliah,  who,  crawling  carefully 
alonz  the  tiled  rool^  entered  die  loft  by  the  attic- 
winoow. 

And  now  the  gate  of  the  court-yard  wa«  again 
opened,  and  the  umdlord  of  the  inn  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  A  number  of  men.  Armed  with  a  car- 
bine, he  adranced  with  precaution;  hia  people 
carried  stayes  and  pitchforks. 

"  ^Vhat  is  the  matter  then  ^"  said  he,  as  he 
ai>proached  Dagobert.  "  What  a  hubbub  in  my 
house ! — ^Tlie  deril  take  wild-beast-showmen,  and 
negligent  fellows  who  don't  know  how  to  tie 
their  horse  to  the  manger ! — ^If  your  beast  if  hurt, 
so  much  the  wone  for  you;  you  should  taw  taken 
more  care  of  it." 

Instead  of  replying  to  tliMt  vepffOftdiM,  die 
soldier,  who  still  lislaied  attavtiydy  to  what  was 
going  on  in  the  shed,  made  a  m^  to  entreat 
silence.  Suddenly  a  fierocious  roar  vas  heard, 
followed  by  a  loud  cry  of  the  Pioi^iet;  and, 
almost  immediatdy  aftier,  the  pa^ltiir  howled 
piteously. 

**  You  are  no  doubt  the  cause  of  lOBie  great 
miff^Jiief,"  said  the  frightened  host  to  the  soldier ; 
**  did  you  not  hear  that  cry?  Morok  is,  perh^M, 
dangerously  wounded." 

Dagobert  was  about  to  answer,  when  the  door 
opcn^  and  Goliah  appeared  on  the  threshold. 

**  You  may  enter  now,"  said  he ;  "  the  danger 
is  over." 

The  interior  of  the  menagerie  presented  a  eta- 
gular  spectacle.  The  Prophet,  pale,  and  scarcely 
able  to  conceal  his  agitation  beneath  an  apparent 
air  of  calmness,  was  Kneeling  at  some  paces  from 
the  cage  of  the  panther,  in  the  attitude  of  one 
absorbed  in  hxmsdf ;  the  motion  of  his  lips  indi- 
cated that  he  was  praying.  At  »§jbl  of  the  host 
and  the  people  of  the  inn,  he  vose,  and  said  in  a 
solemn  voice:  ''I  tlienk  thee,  my  God,  that  I 
have  again  been  able  to  conquer,  by  the  strength 
which  thou  hast  given  me!" 

Then,  folding  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  with 
haughty  brow  and  imperious  glance,  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  the  triumph  he  had  acmcvcd  over  Death, 
who,  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  her  den,  conti- 
nued to  utter  plaintive  bowlings.  The  specta- 
tors of  this  scene,  ignorant  that  the  pelisse  of  the 
brute-tamer  covered  a  complete  suit  of  armour, 
and  attributing  the  cries  of  the  panther  solely  to 
fear,  were  struck  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion at  the  intrepidity  and  almost  supernatural 
power  of  this  man.  A  few  steps  behind  him 
stood  Goliah,  leaning  upon  the  ashen  pikestaff. 
Anally,  not  frir  from  the  cage,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pool  01  blood,  lay  the  dead  hody  of  Jovial. 

At  sight  of  tnose  blood-stamed  and  torn  re- 
mains, Dagobert  stood  motionless,  and  his  rough 
countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  the  deepest 
srief ;  then,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he 
mted  the  head  of  Jovial ;  and,  when  he  saw  those 
dull,  glassy,  and  half-closed  eyes,  once  so  gay 
and  intelligent,  as  th^  turned  towaids  a  much- 
loved  master,  the  soldier  could  not  suppress  an 
exclamation  of  bitter  anguish.  Forgetting  his 
anffcr,  forgetting  the  deplorable  consequences  of 
thu  acddmit,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  two 
maidens,  who  would  thus  be  prevented  from  con- 
tinue their  journey — ^he  thought  only  of  the 
horrible  death  of  his  poor  old  horse,  the  ancient 
companion  of  his  fatigues  and  wars,  the  faithful 
aniinal,  twice  woimdcd  like  himself,  and  from 
whom  for  so  many  years  he  had  never  been  sepa- 
rated. This  poignant  emotion  was  so  cruelly,  so 
affeetingly  yisible  in  the  soldier's  eountenance. 


that  the  landlord  and  his  people  felt  themselvtt 
for  a  moment  touched  with  pity,  as  they  gazed 
on  the  tall  veteran  kneeling  beside  his  dead 
horse. 

But  when,  following  the  course  of  his  regreti^ 
he  thought  how  Joviu  had  also  been  the  com- 
panion of  his  exile,  howthemother  of  the  orphans 
nad  finrmerly  (like  her  daughters)  undertaken  a 
toilsome  journey  with  the  aid  of  this  unfortunate 
animal*  ue  frital  conseqiUBoes  of  his  loss  po- 
sented  tilemselves  on  a  Hidden  to  his  mind. 
Then,  luiy  succcedinjif  to  grief^  he  roee,^  with 
anger  <l— niTig  from  his  eyes,  and  threw  i»fw*«»l^ 
on  the  Prophet :  with  one  hand  he  seized  him  by 
the  throat,  and  with  the  other  administered,  in 
military  fiishion,  five  or  six  heavy  blowa,  which 
fell  humlessly  on  the  coat  of  mail. 

'*  Brigand !  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  my 
horse's  death !"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  oonti&uea 
his  correction.  Morok,  light  and  sinewy,  oonld 
not  struggle  with  advantage  against  Bagdbert^ 
who,  ai^l  by  his  tall  statue,  still  diq^la^[ed 
extraordinary  vigour.  It  needed  the  intarantum 
of  Goliah  and  the  landlord,  to  leBoae  the  Fkiophet 
from  the  hands  of  the  old  grenadier.  Aftavaome 
auiments,  they  succeeded  in  sepaiatiBg  ih»  two 
champions.  Morok  was  wiiita  witk  np*  It 
needed  new  effbrtB,  to  prerent  his  aeiuf  tihe 
pike  ta  attack  Dagobert. 

"  It  U  aJwaainrfile !"  cried  the  boat,  addraii- 
ing  the  aoldiBr,  who  pressed  his  dendied  ilata  ta 
da^air  against  hlfWd  forehead.  **  Ton  «Bii:poae 
this  fooomat  to  be  ^evound  by  hia  beasta,  and 
then  you  wish  to  beat  Mpa  into  the  barmn.  Is 
this  fittinf  eonduct  fiifr  a  neybeard }  Shall  we 
have  to  fetch  the  poUeal  Tou  showed  yonraelf 
more  reaaooafale  m  tibe  aariy  part  of  the  eyen- 

mgv 

Theae  worda  raealled  the  soldier  to  himarif. 
He  regretted  his  impetuosity  the  mora,  aiLtlae 
fact  of  his  being  a  stranger  might  augment  the 
difficulty  of  his  position.  It  was  necessary  above 
all  to  obtain  the  price  of  his  horse,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  continue  his  journey,  the  success  <tf 
which  might  be  compromised  by  a  single  day's 
delay.  With  a  violent  effort  therefore,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  his  wrath. 

"  You  are  right— 1  was  too  hasty,"  said  he  to 
the  host,  in  an  agitated  voice,  which  he  tried  to 
make  as  calm  as  possible.  *'  I  had  not  the  same 
patience  as  before.  But  ought  not  this  man.  to 
be  responsible  for  the  loss  <»  my  horse  ?  I  make 
you  judge  in  the  matter." 

**  WeU  then,  as  judge,  I  am  not  oijoxa  qpnSon. 
All  this  has  been  your  own  fault,  xou  tied  np 
your  horse  badl^r,  and  he  strayed  by  chance  into 
this  shed,  of  wluch  lio  doubt  the  door  waa  half 
open,"  said  the  host,  evidently  taking  part  with 
the  brute-tamer. 

**  It  vras  just  as  you  say,"  answered  Goliah; 
"  I  can  remember  it.  I  Icit  the  door  igar,  that 
the  beasts  might  have  some  air  in  the  night. 
The  cages  were  well  shut,  and  there  waa  no 
danger.  * 

'*  Very  true,"  said  one  of  the  standera-by." 

"  It  was  only  the  sight  of  the  horae,"  added 
another,  **  that  made  the  panther  furious,  so  aa 
to  break  out  of  its  cage." 

**  It  is  the  Prophet  who  has  the  moat  light  to 
complain,"  observed  a  third. 

"  No  matter  what  this  or  that  person  Bayi»" 
returned  Dagobert,  whose  patience  waa  begin* 
ning  to  feil  bun ;  *'  I  say,  ihaX  I  must  have  cither 
money  or  a  horse  on  the  instant— yes,  on  th« 
instant— for  I  wish  to  quit  this  unlucky  house." 
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**  And  I  sty,  it  is  you  fhat  must  indenmify 
e,"  cried  Marok,  who  had  kept  this  stage-triok 
for  the  last,  and  who  now  exhibited  his  lot  hand 
iH  bloody  9  haiThig  Mthefto  eoncealed  it  beneath 
the  sleere  of  Ids  pdiase.  **  I  riiall  perhaps  be 
dInUedte  life,"  he  added;  "see  what  a  wound 
the  panther  has  made  here !" 

'mthodt  hairing  the  serious  ehsraeter  that  the 
Pkephet  ascribed  to  it,  the  woond  was  a  pretty 
deep  one.  Tliia  last  argoment  gained  for  him 
die  genoal  ijmptthy.  Beckoning  no  doubt 
vpaa  Hds  inadent,  to  secure  the  winning  of  a 
esoae  that  he  now  regarded  as  his  own,  the  host 
ttid  to  Hie  hostler :  *'  There  is  onlr  one  way  to 
make  a  ihdah.  It  is  to  call  up  the  burgomaster, 
and  b^  him  to  step  here,  ue  will  decide  who 
is  fi^ht  oar  wrong." 

**  1  was  just  ffoing  to  propose  it  to  you,"  said 
ftB  soldier;  **  £r,  uter  all,l  caxmot  take  the  law 
ibId  my  own  hands." 

**  fnta,  ran  to  the  burgomaster' s !" — and  the 
Inrtler  startsd  in  all  haste.  His  master,  fearing 
to  be  compromised  by  the  examination  of  the 
sddier,  whose  p^>ers  he  had  neglected  to  ask  for 
tm.  Ida  aniT^L,  said  to  him :  *'  The  burgomaster 
"wOlbe  IB  a  Tery  bad  humour,  to  be  disturbed  so 
late.  I  hare  no  wish  to  sufler  by  it,  and  I  must 
IBmb  afci  e  heg  you  to  go  and  fetch  me  your  papers, 
to  see  if  they  are  in  rule.  I  ou^ht  to  haye  made 
foa  show  them,  when  you  amyed  here  in  the 


They  are  up-stairs  in  my  knapsack ;  you 
sten  hare  them,  answered  the  soldier — and  turn- 
ing away  his  head,  and  putting  his  hand  before 
his  eyes,  ss  he  passed  the  dead  body  of  Joyial, 
he  went  out  to  moin  the  sisters. 

The  Prophet  mUowed  him  with  a  glance  of 
trimnph,  and  said  to  himself:  "  There  ne  goes ! 
— mboat  hone,  without  money,  without  papers. 
I  could  not  do  more — for  I  was  forbidden  to  do 
ttae— I  was  to  act  with  as  much  cunning  as 
ponible,  and  preser?e  appearances.  Now  every 
one  will  think  this  solmer  in  the  wrong.  I  can 
It  least  answer  for  it,  that  he  will  not  continue 
Ut  jonmey  for  some  days — since  such  great 
otoests  appear  to  depend  on  his  arrest,  and  that 
of  the  young  girls." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  reflection  of 
^  brute-tamer,  Karl,  the  comrade  of  Goliah, 
bit  te  hiding-place  where  his  master  had  con- 
QMled  hfan  during  the  evening,  and  set  out  for 
Itfprie,  with  a  letter  which  Morok  had  written 
iabsste,  and  which  Karl,  on  his  arriyal,  was  to 
pt  immediately  into  the  post. 
The  address  of  this  letter  was  as  follows  :-^ 
J  Mominr 


Mm  dm  Mmtm-dei-Unim,  Ab.  11, 
AFatii, 
Frmtee, 


GHAFTERXn. 

THS  BUBOOIIASTBB* 

Baoobis/s  anxiety  increased  eyery  moment. 
Oertain,  that  his  horse  had  not  entered  the  shed 
tfilsown  aeoord,  he  attributed  the  sad  eyent 
vhieh  ha4  taken  place  to  the  malice  of  the  brute- 
teier ;  but  he  sought  in  yain  for  the  motiye  of 
ftis  wretch's  animosity,  and  he  reflected  with 
teoay,  that  his  cause,  howeyer  Just,  would  de- 
pad  OB  tiie  good  or  bad  humour  of  a  ludge 
oiagedftum  his  slumbers,  and  who  mignt  be 
leaogr  to  tendemn  upon  fUlacious  appearances. 

IvUy  detennined  to  conoeal,  as  long  as  possi- 
(iK  TOB  die  ori^iaai  the  ftiesh  misfortune  which 


i^rfri 


had  beisllen  them,  he  was  proceeding  to  open  the 
door  of  their  chamber,  when  he  stumbled  oyer 
Bsbat-joie— for  the  dog  had  run  back  to  his  post, 
after  yainly  trjinf  to  prevent  the  Prophet  nrom 
leading  away  Jovial.  "  Luckily  the  dog  has  re- 
turned;  the  poor  UtUe  things  have  been  well 
guarded,"  said  the  soldier,  as  he  opened  the  door. 
To  his  great  surprise,  the  room  was  in  utter  dnk- 
ness. 

"  My  children,"  cried  he,  "  why  are  you  witlu 
out  a  ught  ?"  There  was  no  answer.  In  terror, 
he  groped  his  way  to  the  bed,  and  took  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  sisters:  the  hand  was  cold  as 
ice 

*'•  Rose,  my  children !"  cried  he.  "  Bhmche  1 
Qive  me  some  answer — ^you  frighten  me."  Still 
the  same  silence  continued ;  the  hand,  which  he 
held,  remained  cold  and  powerless,  and  yielded 
passively  to  his  touch. 

Just  then,  the  moon  emerged  from  the  black 
clouds  that  surrounded  her,  and  threw  sufficient 
light  into  the  little  room,  and  upon  the  bed,  which 
fSaced  the  window,  for  the  soldier  to  see  that  the 
two  sisters  had  fainted.  The  bluish  light  of  the 
moon  added  to  the  paleness  of  the  orphans ;  they 
held  each  other  in  a  half  embrace,  and  Rose  had 
buried  her  head  on  Blanche's  bosom. 

*'  They  must  have  fainted  throuffh  fear,"  ex- 
claimed Dagobert,  nmning  to  fetdx  his  gourd. 
'*  Poor  things !  after  a  day  of  so  much  excitement, 
it  is  not  surprising."  ^d,  moistening  the  cor- 
ner of  a  handkercmef  with  a  few  drops  of  brandy, 
the  soldier  knelt  beside  the  bed,  gently  chafed 
the  temples  of  the  two  sisters,  and  ^d  the  linen, 
wet  with  the  spirituous  liquor,  to  their  little  pink 
nostrils. 

Still  on  his  knees,  and  bending  his  dark,  anxious 
fiice  towards  the  orphans,  he  waited  some  mo- 
ments before  again  resorting  to  the  only  restora- 
tive in  his  power.  A  slight  movement  of  Rose 
gave  him  renewed  hope ;  the  young  girl  turned 
her  head  on  the  pillow  wiUi  a  sigh;  then  she 
started,  and  opened  her  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  astonishment  and  alarm ;  but,  not  immediately 
recognising  Dagobert,  she  exclaimed :  *'  My  sis- 
ter !    and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Blanche. 

The  latter  also  was  beginning  to  experienoe 
the  effect  of  the  soldier's  care.  The  exclama- 
tion of  Rose  completely  rous^  her  from  her 
lethargy,  and  she  clung  to  her  sister,  again  shar- 
ing in  the  fright  without  knowing  its  cause. 

«*  They've  come  to— that's  the  chief  thing," 
said  Dagobert ;  *'  now  we  shall  soon  set  rid  of 
these  foolish  fears."  Then,  softening  nis  voice, 
he  added:  **  Well,  my  children,  courage!  yon  are 
better.    It  is  I  who  am  here — I — ^Dagobert !" 

The  orphans  made  a  hasty  movement,  and, 
turning  towards  the  soldier  their  sweet  feces, 
which  were  still  fuU  of  dismay  and  agitation, 
they  both,  by  a  graceful  impulse,  extended  their 
arms  to  him  and  cried:  "  It  is  thou — ^it  is  Dago- 
bert—we  are  safe  I" 

**  Tes,  my  children,  it  is  I,"  said  the  veteran, 
taking  their  hands  in  his,  and  pressing  them  joy- 
fhlly.  *<So  you  have  been  much  frightened 
durmg  my  absence?" 

*<  Oh,  frightened  to  death  r 

"If  thou  knew  —  oh,  goodness!  if  thou 
knew " 

**  But  the  lamp  ib  extinguished— why  is  that?*' 

"We  did  not  do  it" 

"  Come — ^recover  yourselves,  poor  children,  and 
tell  me  all  about  it.  I  have  no  good  opinion  of 
this  inn ;  but,  luckily,  we  shall  soon  leave  it.  It 
was  an  ill  wind  that  blew  me  hither— though,  to 
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''Toa  woe  hafdljr  flone^  wlMn  the  window 
open  Tiokntlf,  nd  the  limp  and  tabit  fell 
*— wilh  a  loud  ciMh." 


''And  we  were 


§Qft  we  thonght  we  coold 
mawimg  in  the  room." 

•o  frightened,  that  we  fainted 


UnliBitmately  pcmiaded  that  it  was  the  tio- 
of  die  wmi,  which  had  already  broken  the 
g|aaf,and  ahakoi  the  window,  Dagobert  attiibated 
tiiia  aeoond  accident  to  the  same  caose  as  the 
flat,  AtiiVing  chat  he  had  not  properly  secured 
the  frstening,  and  that  the  orphans  had  been  de- 
edred  by  a  fidse  alarm.  "  T^  ell,  well — it  is  orer 
BOW,"  aaid  he  to  them ;  "  cafan  yoiuselTes,  and 
don't  think  of  it  any  more." 

"  But  why  didst  thon  leave  us  so  hastily,  Dago- 
bert?" 

'*Yes,  now  I  remember — did  we  not  hear  a 
great  noise,  sister,  and  see  Dagobert  run  to  the 
staircase,  crying:  'My  horse!  what  are  they 
doing  to  my  none  Y  " 

*' It  was  then  Jovial  who  neighed  r" 

These  questions  renewed  the  anguish  of  the 
■oULier ;  he  feared  to  answer  them,  and  said  with 
a  oonlbscd  air:  "Yes — Jovial  neighed — but  it 
was  nothing.  By  the  by,  we  must  have  a  light 
here.  Do  you  know  where  I  put  my  flint  and 
steel  last  evening  ?  Well,  I  have  lost  my  senses ; 
U  is  here  in  my  pocket.  Luckily  too,  we  have  a 
candle,  which  I  am  going  to  light ;  I  want  to  look 
in  my  knapsack  for  some  papers." 

Dagobert  struck  a  few  sparks,  obtained  alight, 
and  saw  that  the  window  was  indeed  open,  the 
table  throiii-n  down,  and  the  lamp  l>'ing  by  the 
side  of  the  knapsack.  He  shut  the  \«-indow,  set 
the  little  table  on  its  feet  again,  placed  the  knap- 
aack  upon  it,  and  began  to  unbuckle  this  Last  m 
ordeec  to  take  out  his  portfolio,  which  had  been 
deposited,  along  with  his  cross  and  purse,  in  a 
kind  of  pocket  between  the  outside  and  the  lin- 
iag.  The  straps  had  been  readjusted  'with  so 
much  care,  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
luunpsack's  having  been  disturbed ;  but  when  the 
■oUuer  plunged  ^  hand  into  the  pocket  above- 
mentioned,  he  found  it  empty.  Struck  with  con- 
ateniation,  he  grew  pale,  and  retreated  a  step, 
cryinf :  *< How  is  this? — Nothing T 

<*  What  is  the  matter  then  ?"  said  Blanche.  He 
made  her  no  answer.  Motionless,  he  leaned 
against  the  table,  with  his  hand  still  buried  in 
the  pocket.  Then,  yielding  to  a  vague  hope — ^for 
80  cruel  a  reality  did  not  appear  possible — ^he 
hastily  emptied  the  contents  of  the  knapsack  on 
the  table — ^his  poor,  half- worn  clothes — his  old 
uniform-coat  of  the  horse-grenadiers  of  the  Im- 
perial Guard,  a  sacred  rdic  for  the  soldier— but, 
turn  and  return  them  as.  he  would,  he  found 
neither  his  purse,  nor  the  portfolio  that  contained 
hia  papers,  the  letters  of  General  Simon,  and  his 
cross. 

In  vain,  with  that  terrible  childishness,  which 
always  accompanies  a  hopeless  search,  he  took 
the  uiapsack  by  the  two  ends,  and  shook  it  vigo- 
tofoaly  i.  nothing  came  out.  The  orphans  looked 
on  with  xmeasiness,  not  understanding  his  silence 
or  his  movements,  for  his  badL  was  turned  to 
them.  Blanche  ventured  to  say  to  him  in  a  timid 
Toioe :  **  What  ails  thee  ?— Thou  dost  not  answer 
ua— What  is  it  thou  art  looking  for  in  thy  knap- 
•iwrkr 

Stfllmnte,  Dagobert  learched  hia  own  parson. 


an  his  poAeta  i¥ifhing!^l!ar  ^ 
first  time  in  his  life  nerfaapa,  hia  two  duldven^-an 
he  called  them,  had  ^okcn  to  hia  without  re- 
ceiving a  reply.  Blanche  and  Bote  Mt  the  but 
tears  start  into  their  eyea;  thinking  Aat  the  lol- 

dier  was  angry,  they  dnrst  not  again  addreaa  li^]D( 
'*No,  no!  it  is  impoasible— no !"  aaid  tbf 
veteran,  pressing  hia  hand  to  his  finrehead,  aai^ 
seeking  in  his  memory  where  he  mifl^  have  ^al 
those  precious  objects,  the  \om  of  which  heoottl4 
not  yet  brina  himself  to  bdieve.  A  suddap 
beam  of  joy  &sLed  from  hia  eyes,  fie  ran  to  a 
chair,  and  took  from  it  the  portmanteau  of  the! 
orphans ;  it  contained  a  little  linen,  two  black 
dresses,  and  a  small  box  of  white  wood,  in  whi^. 
were  asUk  handkerchief  that  had  belonged  io 
their  mother,  two  locks  of  her  hair,  and  a  Uack 
ribbon  she  had  worn  round  her  neck.  The  Htide 
she  possessed  had  been  seiaed  by  the  Bnaaian 

government,  in  pursuance  of  the  confisoBtioii. 
agobert  searched  and  researched  every  articte 
— peeped  into  all  the  comers  of  the  portmanteaur 
— still  nothing ! 

This  time,  completely  worn  out,  leaning  a^ainat 
the  table,  the  stronc;,  energetic  man  felt  ^'t*"*^^ 
giving  way.  His  face  was  burning,  yet  bathed 
in  a  cold  sweat ;  his  knees  trembled  under  him. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  drowning  men  will 
catch  at  straws ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  dinpair 
that  still  clings  to  some  shred  of  Aqpe.  CatdEuug 
at  a  last  chance — absurd,  insane,  impossible — he 
turned  abruptly  towards  the  orphans,  and  saidio 
them,  without  considering  the  alteration  in  Ida 
voice  and  features :  '*  I  did  not  give  them  to  yom 
— to  keep  for  me  ? — speak !" 

Instead  of  answering.  Rose  and  Blanche,  ter- 
rified at  his  paleness,  and  the  enression  of  hia 
countenance,  uttered  a  cry.  "  Good  hcaycna ! 
what  is  the  matter  with  thee  r"  murmured  Rose, 

"  Have  you  got  them — yes  or  no?"  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder  the  unfortunate,  distracted  man. 
'*  If  you  have  not — I  take  the  first  knife  I  meet 
with,  and  stick  it  into  my  body!" 

*'  Alas !  thou  art  so  good  :  pardon  us  if  we 
have  done  anything  to  afflict  thee !  Tliou  Ipvest 
us  so  much,  thou  wouldst  not  do  us  any  harm,'* 
And  the  orphans  began  to  weep,  as  they 
stretched  fortn  their  huids  in  suppHontion  to* 
wards  the  soldier. 

He  looked  at  them  with  haggard  eye^  widiout 
even  seeing  them;  till,  as  the  delusion  pasaed 
away,  the  reality  presented  itself  to  his  miftd 
with  all  its  terrible  consequences.  Then  ka 
clasped  his  hands  together,  fell  on  his  knaea 
before  the  bed  of  the  orphans,  leaned  hia  fioxehead 
upon  it,  and  amid  his  convulsive  sobs— for  the 
man  of  iron  sobbed  like  a  child — these  broken 
words  were  audible :  **  Forgive  me — forgive  ! — 
I  do  not  know — ^Ah  !  what  a  misfortune — what 
a  misfortune  ! — ^Forgive  me !" 

At  this  outbreak  of  grief^  .the  cause  of  which 
they  imderstood  not,  out  which  in  such,  a  man 
was  heart-rending,  the  two  sisters  threw  their 
arms  about  his  old  ^y  head,  and  exclaimed 
amid  their  tears :  "Look  at  us  !  Only  tell  us 
what  is  the  matter  with  thee ! — Is  it  our  iiuUti'* 

At  this  instant,  the  noise  of  footsteps  resounded 
from  the  stairs,  mingled  with  the  barking  of  Ba- 
bat-joie,  who  had  remained  outside  the  door. 
The  nearer  the  steps  approached,  the  more  fiuioua 
became  the  barkixig ;  it  was  no  doubt  accompanied 
with  hostile  demonstrations,  for  the  host  was 
heard  to  cry  out  in  an  angry  tone :  *'  Hollo !  yoa 
t^iere !  Call  off  your  dog,  or  speak  to  him»  It«> 
Mr.  Buigomaater  who  is  coming  up." 
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">  ^  Oagobttt— doft  thou  hetr  ^— it  is  the  burgo* 
"---*-^' Mdd  Bom. 


'  '^TktBt  are  coming  np-etain — a  number  of 
taople^  reeomed  Blanche. 
*  Tne  irovd  hmyomaater  recalled  whatever  had 
hap^joaad  to  the  mind  of  Dagobert,  and  com- 
jMedy  ao  to  eamrees  it,  the  picture  of  his  terrible 
pentioa.  BBa  none  was  dead,  he  had  neither 
P^Mn  nor  moner,  and  a  day,  a  single  day's  de- 
ietttfooy  might  defeat  the  last  hope  of  the  two 
iti/tBent  and  render  useless  this  long  and  toilsome 

jovrttey* 

lien  of  strong  minds,  and  the  veteran  was  of 
j^  number,  prdfer  great  perils,  positions  of  dan- 
ger  aeeurately  defined,  to  the  vague  anxieties 
wfaidi  precede  a  settled  misfortune.  Guided  by 
sense  and  admirable  devotion,  Dagobcrt 
at  once,  that  his  only  resource  was 
now  in  the  justice  of  the  burgomaster,  and  that 
i^  hia  affurts  should  tend  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  that  magistrate.  He  therefore  dried  his  eves 
wifih  &e  sheet,  rose  from  the  ground,  erect,  calm, 
and  resolute,  and  said  to  the  orphans :  **  Fear 
liofliing,  my  children ;  it  is  our  deliverer  who  is 

*•  "Will  you  call  off  your  dog,  or  nor"  cried  the 
Imrt,  still  detained  on  the  stairs  by  Rabat-joic, 
who,  as  a  vigilant  sentinel,  continued  to  dispute 
Hiepaaiage.  "  Is  the  animal  mad,  I  say  ?  Why 
donrt  you  tie  him  up  ?  Have  you  not  caused 
mnUe  enough  in  my  house?  I  tell  you,  that 
Ifr.  Burgomaster  is  waiting  to  examine  you  in 
yoor  tun,  since  he  has  fini^ed  with  Morok." 

Dagobert  drew  his  fingers  through  his  grey 
locks  and  across  his  moustache,  clasped  the  collar 
of  hiB  top-coat,  and  brushed  the  sleeves  with  his 
liand,  in  order  to  give  himself  the  best  appearance 
poanUe ;  for  he  felt  that  the  fiite  of  the  orphans 
nrast  depend  on  his  interview  with  the  magistrate. 
It  was  not  without  a  violent  beating  of  the  heart, 
that  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock,  saying  to  the 
mng  gbls,  who  were  growing  more  and  more 
mj^tei^  by  such  a  succession  of  events :  "Hide 
yoaraelves  in  your  bed,  mv  children ;  if  any  one 
ttuat  needs  enter,  it  shall  be  the  burgomaster 

dOBft. 

Thmi,  opening  the  door,  the  soldier  stepped  out 
en  Ihe  landing-place,  and  said :  '*  Down,  Babat- 

'■  -iRie  dog  obeyed,  but  with  manifest  repugnance. 
Wb  Inaater  had  to  sj^eak  twice,  before  he  would 
alMtaln  tmrn  all  hostile  movements  towards  the 
Ml.  iThis  latter,  with  a  lantern  in  one  hand  and 
Ut  cap  in  the  other,  rMpectfully  preceded  the 
buf^cmiaBter,  whose  magisterial  proportions  were 
Ibrt  in  the  half  shadows  of  the  staircase.  Behmd 
^Jvi^^pe,  and  a  few  steps  lower,  the  inqxiisitive 
ikeea  of  tiie  people  belonging  to  the  inn,  were 
iSattj  Tisible  oy  the  light  of  another  lantern. 
.  Dagobert,  having  tnm^  Ilabat-joie  into  the 
iwmi,  ahnt  the  door  after  him,  aud  advanced  two 
•tepi  on  the  landing-place,  which  was  su£5ciently 
'  apadont  to  hold  aevoral  persons,  and  had  in  one 
eomer  a  wooden  bench  with  a  back  to  it.  The 
bqfgpcnatter,  aa  he  ascended  the  last  stair,  was 
tarpfisiBd  to  see  Dagobert  close  the  door  of  the 
duonber,  aa  thoueh  ne  wished  to  forbid  lus  en- 
tAnee.  "Why  do  you  shut  that  door  r  asked 
■^  in  an  abrupt  tone. 

spirit,  because  two  younff  girls,  whom  I  have 
te  ^httge  ot  are  in  bed  in  tnat  room ;  secondly, 
bfteanae  your  examination  would  alarm  them," 
MplM  Dagobert.  **  Sit  down  upon  this  bench, 
w.  BvrgoDUMrter:  and  examine  me  here :  it  will 
not  make  anjr  dlwence,  I  shoidd  think.^ 


<*  And  by  what  right,"  asked  tiie  judge,  wkhrt 
displeased  air,  **  do  you  pretend  to  dictate  to  me 
the  place  of  your  examination  ^" 

**  Oh,  I  have  no  auch  pretension,  Mr.  Burgo- 
master !*'  said  the  soldier  hastily,  fearing  afaoire 
all  things  to  prejudice  the  judge  against  Titm  : 
*'only,  as  these  young  girls  are  in  bed«  and 
already  much  frightened,  it  would  be  m  proof  of 
your  good  heart  to  examine  me  where  I  am.*' 

*< Humph!"  said  the  nuigistrate  with  iU»lni- 
mour:  **a  fine  set  out,  tnily! — ^It  wae  mnch 
worth  while  to  disturb  me  in  the  middle  of  tfao 
night.  But,  come,  so  be  it ;  I  will  examine  yon 
here."  Then,  turning  to  the  landlord,  he  addEad : 
**  Put  your  lantern  upon  this  bench,  and  leave 


us. 


The  innkeeper  obeyed,  and  went  down,  fid- 
lowed  by  his  people,  as  dissatisfied  as  they  were 
at  being  excluded  from  the  examination,  llie 
veteran  was  left  alone  with  the  magistrate. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  JUDGMENT. 

The  worthy  burgomaster  of  Mockem  wore  a 
cloth  cap,  and  was  enveloped  in  a  cloak.  He  sat 
down  heavily  on  the  bencn.  He  was  a  big  man, 
about  sixty,  with  an  arrogant  and  morose  eoun 
tenance;  and  he  frequently  rubbed,  with  his 
red,  fat  fist,  eyes  that  were  still  swollen  and 
blood-shot,  from  his  having  been  suddenly  roused 
from  sleep. 

Dagobert  stood  bare-headed  before  him,  with 
a  submissive  and  respectful  air,  holding  his  old 
foraging-cap  in  his  hands,  and  trying  to  read  in 
the  sullen  pnysiognomy  of  his  judge,  what  chance 
there  might  be  to  interest  him  in  Us  fevour — that 
is,  in  favour  of  the  orphans. 

In  this  critical  moment,  the  poor  soldier  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  his  presence  of  mind,  all  hia 
reason,  eloquence,  resolution.  He,  who  had 
twenty  times  braved  death  with  tlie  utmost  cool- 
ness— who,  calm  and  serene,  because  sincere  and 
tried,  had  never  quailed  before  the  eagle-glance 
of  the  Emperor,  lus  hero  and  pod — now  felt  him- 
self disconcerted  and  tremblmg  before  tibe  ill- 
humoured  fece  of  a  village  burgomaster.  Even 
so,  a  few  hours  before,  he  had  submitted,  impaa* 
sive  and  resigned,  to  tiie  insults  of  the  Pxophet — 
that  he  might  not  compromise  the  sacred  mission 
with  which  a  dying  mother  had  entrusted  hfan 
— thus  showing  to  what  a  height  of  heroic  abne- 
gation, it  is  possible  for  a  simple  and  honest 
heart  to  attain. 

**  What  have  you  to  say  in  your  justificatioh  ? 
Come,  be  quick !"  said  the  judige  rougUy,  witli  a 
yawn  of  impatience. 

**  1  have  not  to  justify  myself— I  have  to  make 
a  complaint,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  repUed  Dago- 
bert in  a  firm  voice. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  to  teach  me,  in  what 
terms  I  am  to  put  my  questions  ?"  exclaimed  Hia 
magistrate,  in  so  slmrp  a  tone  that  the  soldier  re- 
proached himself  with  having  begun  the  interview 
so  badly.  Wishing  to  pacify  his  judge,  he  made 
haste  to  answer  with  submission :  "  jPardon  me, 
Mr.  Burgomaster,  I  have  ill-explained  my  mean- 
ing. I  onl^  wished  to  say  that  I  was  not  wrong 
in  this  afihir." 

"The  Prophet  says  the  contrary." 

"The  Prophet?*'^  answered  the  soldier,  with 
an  air  of  doubt. 

"The  Prophet  is  a  pious  and  honest  man,"  re- 
sumed the  judge,  "incapable  of  falsehood." 

**I  cannot  say  anything  upon  that  subject: 
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trat  Tou  tf  6  too  just,  and  have  too  good  a  heart, 
Mr.  Burgomaster,  to  condemn  wimout  hearing 
me.  It  is  not  a  man  like  you  that  would  do  an 
mjustice ;  oh,  one  can  see  that  directly !" 

In  resigning  himself  thus  to  play  the  part  of  a 
oourtler/JDftgobcrt  softened  as  much  as  possible 
bis  gruff  Toice,  and  strove  to  are  to  his  austere 
eountentoce  a  smiling,  agreeable,  and  flattering 
expression.  "A  man  like  you,"  he  added,  with 
eaoubled  suavity  of  manner,  "a  respectable 
)udge  like  you,  never  shuts  his  ear  to  one  side  or 
the  other.*^ 

"Bars  are  not  in  question,  but  eyes;  and, 
though  mine  smart  as  if  I  had  rubbed  them  with 
nettles,  I  have  seen  the  hand  of  the  brute-tamer 
with  a  friehtfiil  wound  in  it." 

**Yee,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  it  is  very  true;  but 
consider,  if  he  had  shut  his  cages  and  his  door, 
an  this  vrould  not  have  happened." 

•*  Not  so ;  it  is  your  fault.  You  should  have 
fiastened  your  horse  sccTirely  to  the  manger." 

**  You  are  right,  Mr.  Burgomaster — certainly, 
you  are  right,'  said  the  soldier,  in  a  still  more 
affiible  and  conciliating  voice.  *'It  is  not  for  a 
poor  devil  like  me  to  contradict  you.  But,  sup- 
posing my  horse  was  let  loose  out  of  pure  malice, 
m  order  that  he  might  stray  into  the  menagerie — 
you  will  then  acknowledge  that  it  was  not  my 
ilult.  That  is,  you  will  acknowledge  it  if  you 
think  fit,"  hastily  added  the  soldier ;  "  I  have 
no  right  to  dictate  to  )rou  in  anything." 

**  And  why  the  derm  should  any  one  do  you 
this  ill  turn  f" 

"I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster — but " 

•*  You  do  not  know — well,  nor  I  either,"  said 
the  Burgomaster  impatiently.  "  Zoimds  !  what 
a  many  words  about  the  carcass  of  an  old  horse  !" 

The  countenance  of  the  soldier,  losing  on  a 
sudden  its  expression  of  forced  suavity,  became 
once  more  severe ;  he  answered  in  a  grave  voice, 
taH  of  emotion  :  *'  My  horse  is  dead— he  is  no 
more  than  a  carcass — that  is  true  ;  and,  an  hour 
ago,  though  very  old,  he  was  fiill  of  life  and  in- 
tdligence.  He  neighed  joyously  at  my  voice — 
and,  every  evening,  he  hcked  tne  hands  of  the 
two  poor  children,  whom  he  had  carried  all  the 
day — as  formerly  he  had  carried  their  mother. 
Now  he  will  never  carry  any  one  again ;  they 
llrQl  throw  him  to  the  dogs,  and  all  vnll  be  finished. 
You  need  not  have  reminded  me  harshly  of  it, 
Mr.  Burgomaster — ^for  I  loved  my  horse !' 

At  these  words,  pronounced  with  a  noble  and 
touching  simplicity,  the  burgomaster  was  moved 
in  spite  of  himself^  and  regretted  his  hasty  speech. 
"  It  is  natural  that  you  should  be  sorry  for  your 
horse,"  said  he,  in  a  less  impatieSit  tone ;  **  but 
what  is  to  be  done  ? — ^It  is  a  misfortune." 

"A  misfortune? — ^yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  a 
very  great  misfortune.  The  young  girls,  who 
accompany  me,  were  too  weak  to  undertake  a 
long  journey  on  foot,  too  poor  to  travel  in  a 
carriage — and  yet  we  had  to  arrive  in  Paris  before 
the  month  of  February.  When  their  mother 
died,  I  promised  her  to  take  them  to  France,  for 
these  duldren  have  only  me  to  take  care  of  them." 

'•You  are  then  their " 

"  I  am  thdr  fidthiul  servant,  Mr.  Burgomaster, 
and  now  that  my  horse  has  been  killed,  what  can 
I  do  for  them }  Come,  you  are  ^ood,  you  have 
perhaps  children  of  your  own :  if^  one  day,  they 
should  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  my  two 
little  orphans — ^with  no  wealth,  no  resources  in 
the  world,  but  an  old  soldier  who  loves  them, 
and  an  old  horse  to  carry  them  alonff— 4f^  after 

Mng  very  tmfbrtunate  tttm  th^  birth— yes. 


very  unfortunate,  for  my  orphans  are  thedsoBhters 
of  exiles — they  should  see  happiness  before  th^iQ 
at  the  end  of  a  journey,  and  uien,  by  the  death 
of  their  horse,  Uiat  journey  become  impossible—-- 
teU  me,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  if  this  would  not 
touch  your  heart }  Would  you  not  find,  atf  I  do, 
that  the  loss  of  my  horse  is  irreparable  ^" 

**  Certainly,"  answered  the  burgomaster,  who 
was  not  ill-natured  at  bottom,  and  who  could 
not  help  taking  part  in Dagobert's  emotion ;  •'I 
now  imderstand  the  importance  of  tiie  losa  joa 
have  suffered.  And  then  your  orphans  interest 
me :  how  old  are  they  r" 

**  Fifteen  years  and  two  months.  The  yre 
twins." 

*'  Fifteen  years  and  two  months — ^that  is  about 
the  ase  of  my  Frederica." 

"  You  have  a  yoimg  lady  of  that  age,"  cried 
Dagobert,  once  more  awakmg  to  hope ;  <*  ah, 
Mr.  Burgomaster  !  I  am  really  no  longer  uneasy 
about  my  poor  children.  You  will  do  us  justice. 

"To  do  justice  is  my  duty.  After  all,  in  this 
affiur,  the  faults  are  about  eoual  on  both  sides. 
You  tied  up  your  horse  badly,  and  the  brute- 
tamer  left  his  door  open.  He  says:  'I  am 
wounded  in  the  hand.'  i  ou  answer :  •  My  horse 
has  been  killed — and,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  the 
loss  of  my  horse  is  irreparable.' " 

**  You  make  me  speak  better  than  I  could  ever 
speak  on  my  own  account,  Mr.  Burgomaster," 
said  the  solmcr,  with  a  humble  insinuating  SDuIe; 
'*  but  'tis  what  I  meant  to  express — ^and,  as  joa 
say  yourself^  Mr.  Burgomaster,  my  hozBe  benig 

my  whole  fortune,  it  is  only  fair " 

**  Exactly  so,"  resumed  the  magistrate,  Inters 
rupting  the  soldier ;  **  your  reasons  are  excellent. 
The  Ptophet — ^who  is  a  good  and  pious  mtti 
withal — ^had  related  the  facts  to  me  m  his  own 
way ;  and  then,  you  see,  he  is  an  old  acquaintance. 
We  are  nearly  all  zealous  Catholics  here,  and  he 
sells  to  our  wives  such  cheap  and  edifving  little 
books,  vnth  chaplets  and  amulets  or  the  beet 
manufacture,  at  less  than  the  prime  cost.  AU 
this,  you  wOl  sa^,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affair ;  and  you  vnll  be  right  in  saying  so :  stiU 
I  must  needs  confess,  that  I  came  nere  with  the 

intention " 

"  Of  deciding  against  me ;  is  it  not  so,  llr. 
Burgomaster  r"  said  Dagobert,  gaining  more  and 
more  confidence.  "  You  see,  you  were  not  quite 
awake,  and  your  justice  had  only  one  eye  opeiL*' 
*'  Really,  master  soldier,"  answered  the  judge 
with  good  humour,  **  it  is  not  imlikely ;  for  I  cad, 
not  conceal  firom  Morok,  that  I  gave  it  in  liia 
favour.  Then  he  said  to  me  (very  generoualj, 
by  the  way)  : '  Since  you  condemn  my  adyersary, 
I  will  not  aggravate  his  position,  by  telling  you 

certain  things ' " 

"What!  aeainstme?" 

"  Apparenuy  so ;  but  like  a  generous  enemy^ 
when  X  told  lum  that  I  should  most  ISkely  con- 
demn you  to  pay  him  damages,  he  aaid  no  xnoie 
about  it.  For  I  will  not  hide  from  you,  that, 
before  I  heard  your  reasons,  I  fully  intended  that 
you  should  make  compensation  for  the  Prophet*t 
woimd." 

"  See,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  how  the  most  lust  and 
able  persons  are  subject  to  be  deceived,**  aaid 
Dagooert,  becoming  once  more  the  courtier; 
then,  trying  to  assume  a  prodigiously  knowing 
look,  he  added  :  '*  But  such  persons  find  out  the 
truth  at  last,  and  are  not  to  be  made  dupes  o( 
'whaXcYer  prophets  may  say." 

This  poor  attempt  at  a  jest— the  first  and  only 
one,  perhaps,  that  l)agobart  had  ever  been  guHtv 
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oi-^inSl  Aofw  tills  extremity  to  which  he  wu  re- 
4iieedt  and  the  desperate  efots  of  all  kinds  he 
waa  walrfag  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  his 
Jodge.  xhe  hnzgomaster  did  not  at  first  see  the 
pleaMDtrr;  he  was  only  led  to  percdye  it,  by  the 
adf-aatitned  mien  of  Dagobert,  and  by  his  en- 
qnizfiag  dLanee,  which  seemed  to  say :  '*  Is  it  not 
good,  dir— I  am  astonished  at  it  myself." 

"Oib  magistrate  began  therefore  to  smile  with  a 
patronising  air,  and,  nodding  his  head,  replied  in 
ma  same  jocular  spirit:  «Ha!  ha!  ha!  you  are 
lu^ ;  the  Prophet  is  out  in  his  prophecy.  Tou 
snaU  not  pay  him  any  dama^.  The  faults  on 
both  sides  are  eqoal,  and  the  mjuries  balance  one 
another.  He  has  been  woundeid,  your  horse  has 
been  hilled ;  so  you  may  cry  quits,  and  hayedraie 
withlt." 

''But  how  mueh  then  do  you  think  he  owes 
ma  f  asked  the  soldier,  with  singular  simplicity. 

"How  much?" 

''Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster:  what  sum  will  he 
hsfe  to  pay  me  ?" 

"Whatsumr 

"  Yes— but,  before  you  decide,  I  must  tell  you 
ena  thing,  Mr.  Burgomaster.  I  think  I  shall  be 
entitled  to  spend  only  part  of  the  money  in  buy- 
ifl^  a  horse.  I  am  sure,  that,  in  the  enyirons  of 
Leipsic,  I  could  get  a  beast  yery  cheap  from  some 
oC  toe  peasants ;  and,  between  ours^yee,  I  will 
own  to  you,  that,  if  I  could  meet  with  a  nice 
litde  donkey — ^I  should  not  be  oyer  particular — ^I 
Aoold  eren  like  it  just  as  well ;  for,  after  my 
poor  Jorial,  the  company  of  another  horse  would 
OS  painfbl  to  me.    I  must  also  tell  you *' 

**  Hey-day !"  cried  the  Burgomaster,  intemipt- 
Sng  Bigobeart,  "  of  what  money,  what  donkey, 
sad  wnat  other  horse  are  you  talking?  I  tell 
yov,  that  you  owe  nothing  to  the  Prophet,  and 
Uiat  he  owes  you  nothing. 

**  He  owes  me  nothing  ?" 

"  You  are  yery  dull  of  comprehension,  my  good 

m.    I  repeat,  that,  if  the  Prophet's  animals 


haye  killed  your  horse,  the  Prophet  himself  has 
heea  badly  wounded ;  so  you  may  cry  quits.  In 
ofher  words,  you  owe  him  nothing,  and  he  owes 
you  nothing.    Xow  do  you  understand  ?" 

Dagobert,  confounded,  remained  for  some  mo- 
menta without  answering,  whilst  he  looked  at 
tibs  Imiguiiiaatfr  with  an  expression  of  deep  an- 
niBh.  He  saw  that  this  judgment  would  again 
nasCioj  all  his  hopes. 

''Bat,  Hr.  Burgomaster,"  resumed  he,  in  an 
agitated  yoice,  "  ^ou  are  too  just  not  to  pay  at- 
tsBtioa  to  one  thmg:  the  wound  of  the  brute- 
tSBMr  does  not  preyent  him  from  continuing  his 
toade;  the  death  of  my  horse  preyents  me  firom 
rwntfnuing  my  journey;  therefore,  he  ought  to 


»» 


ThB  Judge  considered  he  had  already  done  a 
food  deal  for  Bagober^  in  not  maUng  him  re- 
Mnifble  for  the  wound  of  the  Projdiet,  who,  aa 
wt  haye  already  said,  exercised  a  certain  influence 
over  the  Catholics  of  the  country,  by  the  sale  of 
hji  dsffotional  treasures,  and  also  from  its  being 
knofwa  that  he  waa  supported  by  some  persons 
ef  eminence.  The  soldiers  pertinacity,  therefore, 
eAndedtiie  magistrate,  who,  reassuming  his  lofty 
sir,  replied  in  a  aeyere  tone :  "  You  will  make 
me  repent  of  my  impartiality.  How  is  this  ?  in- 
gtmd  of  thanking  me,  you  ask  for  more." 

«•  Bat,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  I  ask  only  for  what 
if}u8t.  I  wish  I  were  wounded  in  the  hand  1^ 
tte  Pko^ifld^  BO  that  I  could  but  continue  my 

JOWMT. 

^yfk  m  not  talking  of  what  you  wish.    I 


haye  pronounced  sentence — tnere  is  no  more  to 
say." 

"But,  Mr.  Burgomaster " 

"Enough,  enough.  Let  us  go  to  the  next 
subject.     Your  papers  ?" 

**  Yea,  we  will  Bpesk  about  my  papers ;  but  I 
beg  of  you,  Mr.  Buzgomaster,  to  haye  pity  on 
those  two  children.  Let  us  haye  the  means  to 
continue  our  journey,  and " 

**  I  haye  done  all  I  could  for  you — ^perhims, 
more  than  I  ought.    Once  again,  your  papers  f' 

"  I  must  first  explain  to  you " 

"No  explanation — your  papers! — Or  would 
you  like  me  to  haye  you  arrested  as  a  yagabondK' 

'*  Me !— arreated  V^ 

'*  I  tell  you,  that,  if  you  ref^ise  to  shew  me 
your  i>apers,  it  will  be  as  if  you  had  none.  Now 
those  people,  who  haye  no  papers,  we  take  into 
custoay  tul  the  authorities  can  dispose  of  them. 
Let  me  see  your  papers,  and  make  naste  ! — ^I  am 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home." 

Dagobert'a  position  was  the  more  distressing, 
aa  for  a  moment  he  had  indulged  in  sanguine 
hope.  The  last  blow  was  now  added  to  au  the 
yeteran  had  suffered  since  the  commencement  of 
this  scene,  which  was  a  cruel  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous trial,  for  a  man  of  his  character — ^upright, 
but  obstinate — ^foithful,  but  rough  and  absolute 
— a  man,  who  for  a  long  time  a  soldier,  and  a 
yictorious  one,  had  acquired  a  certain  despotio 
manner  of  treating  with  dyilians. 

At  those  words—your  m^MTA — ^Dagobert  became 
yery  pale;  but  he  tried  to  conceal  his  anguish 
beneath  an  air  of  assurance,  which  he  thought 
best  calculated  to  gain  the  magistrate's  ^ood 
opinion.  **  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  Mr. 
Burgomaster,"  said  he.  "  xiothing  can  be  clearer. 
Such  a  thing  might  happen  to  any  one.  I  do  not 
look  like  a  beggar  and  a  yagabond,  do  I  ?  And 
yet — you  will  understand,  that  an  honest  man 
who  trayels  with  two  yoimg  girls 
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No  more  words !  Your  papers !" 

At  this  conjuncture,  two  powerful  auxili- 
aries arriyed  to  the  aid  of  the  soldier.  The 
orphans,  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  and 
hearing  Dagobert  still  talking  upon  the  landing- 
place,  had  risen  and  dressed  themselyes ;  so  that 
just  at  the  instant,  when  the  magistrate  said  in  a 
rough yoice — Nomore words !  Towrpoptra! — ^Rose 
and  Blanche,  holding  each  otiier  by  the  han^ 
came  forth  from  the  diamber. 

At  sight  of  those  two  chvming  foces,  which 
their  poor,  mourning  yestments  only  rendered 
more  interesting,  the  burgomaster  rose  firom  his 
seat,  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration.  By  a 
spontaneous  moyement,  each  aister  took  a  hand 
of  Dagobert,  and  pressed  close  to  him,  idiilst 
they  regarded  the  magistrate  with  looks  of  min- 
glea  anxiety  and  candour. 

It  was  so  touching  a  picture,  this  of  the  old 
soldier  presenting  as  it  were  to  his  judge  those 
two  graceful  children,  with  countenances  full  of 
innocence  and  beauty,  that  the  burgomaster,'!)^ 
a  sudden  reaction,  found  himself  once  more  dis- 
posed to  sentiments  of  pity.  Dagobert  perceiyed 
it ;  and,  still  holding  the  orphans  by  the  hand, 
he  adyanced  towarcb  him,  and  said  in  a  feeling 
yoice :  **  Look  at  these  poor  children,  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster! Ck>uld  I  show  you  a  better  passport?" 
And,  oyercome  by  so  many  painful  sensanons — 
restrained,  yet  lollowixig  each  other  in  quick 
succession— Dagobert  feU,  in  ipite  of  hiroseH 
that  the  tears  were  starting  to  his  eyes. 

Though  naturall^r  rough,  and  rendered  stiS 
more  srulen  by  the  inteizuption  of  bis  fleep,  tibr 
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THB  WAKDEIING  JEW. 


barfomMaUr  mm  not  quite  deficient  in  lenae  or 
Ceding.  He  perceived  at  once,  that  a  man,  thna 
aecon^anied,  ouf^t  not  to  inspize  any  great  dis- 
tmst.  "Poor  dear  children  T'  aaid  he,  as  he 
examined  them  with  growing  interest;  ''orxihans 

fo  joung ! — and  they  come  from  ftr '* 

*'From  the  heart  of  Siberia,  Mr.  Bursomaster, 
where  their  mother  was  an  exile  beunre  their 
birth.  It  is  now  more  than  five  months,  that  we 
trayel  on  by  short  stagesh-^iardenoQ^  jou  will 
say,  for  children  of  meir  age.  It  is  wr  tkem^ 
that  I  ask  your  fii^Toar  and  support — fix*  tketn^ 
against  whmn  erery  thing  seems  to  combine  to- 
day— ^fbr,  only  just  now,  when  I  went  to  lookfixr 
my  vmen,  1  could  not  find  in  my  lnfMq[iaarl[  the 
portfolio  in  which  they  were,  along  with  my 
purse  and  cross — ^fiir  you  must  know,  Mr.  Bur- 
gomaster— pardon  me,  if  I  say  it-*-'tis  not  from 
yain-glary — but  I  was  decorated  br  the  hand  of 
the  &iperor ;  and  a  man,  whom  he  decorated 
with  his  own  hand,  yon  see,  could  not  be  so  bad 
a  feUow,  thouf^  he  may  hATe  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  pqMfs — and  his  purse.  It  is  th^t, 
which  has  hiqypened  to  me,  and  which  has  made 
me  so  pressing  about  the  damages." 
"  How  and  where  did  you  simer  this  loss  ?" 
« I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Burgomaster ;  I  am  suro 
that  the  erening  before  last,  at  bed-time,  I  took 
a  little  money  out  of  the  nurse,  and  saw  the  port- 
folio in  its  plaoe ;  yesterday,  I  had  small  change 
sufficient,  and  did  not  undo  the  knapsack." 
**  And  where  then  has  the  knapsack  been  kept?" 
'*  In  the  room  occupied  by  ttie  children ;  but 

thisni^it " 

Bagobcrt  was  here  inteirupted  by  the  tread  of 
some  one  mounting  the  stairs :  it  was  the  Pro- 
phet. Concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  staircase, 
he  had  Ustened  to  this  conrersation,  and  he 
dreaded  lest  the  weakness  of  the  burgomaster 
should  mar  the  complete  success  of  his  projects. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THB  DECISION. 

Mosox,  who  wore  his  left  aim  in  a  sling, 
having  slowly  ascended  the  staircase,  saluted  the 
burgomaster  respectfulhr.  At  sight  of  the  re- 
pulsire  countenance  of  the  brute-tamer.  Hose 
aad  Blanche,  affirighted,  drew  back  a  step  nearer 
to  the  soldier.  The  brow  of  the  latter  grew  dark, 
te  he  felt  his  blood  boU  against  Morok,  the  cause 
of  all  his  difficulties — though  he  was  yet  i^o- 
laat,  that  Goliah,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Plro- 
phet,  had  stolen  his  portfolio  and  papers. 

'*  What  do  Tou  want,  Morok  Y  said  the  bur- 
gomaster, with  an  air  half  friendly  and  half 
displeased.  « I  told  the  landlord,  that  I  did  not 
wisk  to  be  interrupted." 

«I  hATe  come  to  render  you  a  serrice,  Mr. 
Burgomaster." 

«'Asenrice?" 

**  Yes,  a  gre«tt  service ;  or  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  disturb  you.  My  conscience  re- 
proaches me." 

"  Your  conscience  ?" 

'*  Yes,  Mr.  Burgomaster,  it  reproaches  me  for 
not  having  told  you  all  that  I  had  to  tell  about 
this  man  :  a  false  pi^  led  me  astray." 

•*  Well,  but  what  have  you  to  tell  ?" 

Morok  i^proached  the  judge,  and  spoke  to  him 
Car  some  tune  in  a  low  voice.  At  first  apparently 
much  astonished,  the  burgomaster  became  by  de- 
grees deeply  attentive  and  anxious ;  every  now 
and  then,  bb  allowed  some  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise or  doubt  to  escape  him,  whilst  he  glanced 


covertly  at  the  ^rxmp  fanned  by  Bagobcrt  and 
the  two  young  girls.  By  the  esqpression  of  his 
countenuice,  which  grew  every  moment  mora 
unquiet,  severe,  and  sfarchin^  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  that  the  interest,  which  the  magistrate 
had  fidt  for  the  orx>hans  snd  for  the  soldier,  was 
gradually  changed,  by  the  secret  communirations 
of  the  Prophet,  into  a  sentiment  of  distrust  and 
hostility. 

I>ag(i)ert  saw  this  sudden  revoludont  «nd  hb 
foars,  whidi  had  becmnpeaaed  for  an  instant, 
returned  wiUi  redoubled  force.  Hose  and  Blandbe^ 
confused,  and  not  undentanding  the  object  ol 
this  mnte  scene,  looked  at  the  soldier  with  in- 
creasing per^exity. 

"  The  oe^ !"  Mid  the  burgomaster,  iimjgab- 
ruptly;  "all  this  never  occinred  to  me.  What 
could  I  have  been  thinking  of? — But  you  see, 
Morok,  when  one  Is  roused  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ni|^t,  one  has  not  always  one's  preaenoe  of 
mind.  You  sidd  wdl ;  it  is  a  great  service  yon 
came  to  render  me." 

I  assert  nothing  positively,  hut " 

No  matter;  'tis  a  thousand  to  one,  that  yon 
are  right." 

"  It  is  only  a  suspicion,  founded  upon  dhren 
circumstances ;  bnt  even  a  suspicion——' 

*'May  give  you  acent  of  tne  truth.  And  I, 
who  was  going  like  a  gull  into  the  snaxe ! — Onoe 
more,  what  could  I  have  been  thinking  of  ?" 

'*  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  on  one's  guud  agaiMt 
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You  need  not  tdl  me  so,  my  dear  Monk,  yon 
need  not  tell  me  so." 

IHiring  this  mysterious  conversation,  Dagobart 
was  on  Sioms;  he  saw  vasuely,  that  ac  violant 
storm  was  about  to  burst.  "Re  thought  only,  how 
he  should  still  keep  his  anger  vrithm  bounds. 

Morok  again  approached  the  judge,  and,  glan- 
cing at  the  orphfoiB,  recommenced  speaking  in  a 
low  voice.  "  Ah !"  cried  the  burgomaster,  wtth 
indignation,  **  you  go  too  for." 

« I  affirm  nothing,"  said  Morok,  hastUy ;  <*it 

is  a  mere  suppositicm,  founded  on "  and  he 

again  brought  his  lips  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
judge. 

"  After  all,  why  not  Y'  resumed  the  magistrate^ 
lifting  up  his  hands ;  '*  those  people  are  capable 
of  anything.  He  says,  that  he  brings  them  from 
the  heart  of  Siberia ;  why  may  not  all  this  i»ove 
to  be  a  tissue  of  impudent  falsehoods  ? — But  I  am 
not  to  be  made  a  dupe  twice/'  cried  the  burgo- 
master in  on  angrv  tone,  for,  like  all  persons  3[  a 
weak  and  versatile  character,  he  was  without 
pity  for  those,  whom  he  thou^t  capable  of  hmr« 
ing  beguiled  his  compassion. 

*<  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  decide— do  not  giv» 
to  my  words  more  weight  than  thev  desonre,** 
resumed  Morok,  with  a  hypocritical  afBpctatioa 
of  hupulity.  '*  I  am  unhappuy  ^aced  in  so  &!■• 
a  poution  with re«ird  to  this  man" — pointiiig  to 
Bagobert — *'  that  I  might  be  thought  to  act  from 
private  resentment  for  the  ii^jury  he  has  done  me; 
perhaps,  I  may  so  act  without  knowing  U^  iHiilit 
1  foncy,  that  I  am  only  influenced  by  love  of 
justice,  horror  of  folsehood,  and  reopect  for  oiif 
holy  religion.  Well — ^who  lives  long  emwi|^ 
will  know — and  may  the  Lord  forgive  me  ifl'im 
deceived ! — In  any  case,  the  law  wUl  pronounoi 
u]^n  it ;  and  if  they  should  prove  innocent,  thi^ 
will  be  released  in  a  month  or  two." 

**  And,  for  that  reason,  I  need  not  hetitite.  Xt 
is  a  mere  measure  of  precaution ;  thay  wOImot 
die  of  it.  Besides,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  it  seems  probable.    YeSy  this  mania  doinbl* 
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»  Fronth  spy  w  sgitator,  especially  when  I 
Mupire  thme  Biupiciona  with  the  1at<^  dcmon- 
•trtiion  of  ihe  students  At  Ftsnkfort." 

"  And.  upon  that  Chcoiy.  nothing  k  better  fitted 
kl  aette  and  itir  up  those  hot-headed  youths, 

I  Cud "  He  glanced  siKiiificintly  at  the  two 
inm  ;  then,  after  a  pnuae,  he  added  with  a  sigh  ; 
*  Bitan  doea  not  care  by  what  meana  he  workj 
OU  hia  ends !" 
"Certainly,  it  woiOdbeodiouBphut  well  devised," 
"  And  then,  Mr.  Burgontiuitcr.  look  at  him  nt- 
Nnlirely :  rou  will  ace,   that  this  man  has  a 

tegeroua  ftiec.    Ton  will  ace " 

In  eondnutng  tbu*  to  apenk  in  a  low  tone, 
Iforak  had  evidently  pointed  to  Dngobert.  The 
teter,  notwithstatiding  hii  self-eoramand,  felt 
that  the  restraint  he  hod  imposed  upon  hinuelf, 
!•  his  arrival  H  thiK  unlucky  inn,  and  above 
t  of  the  Gonvertation 


between  Morok  and  the  bTi/gomastcr,  was  be- 
commK  no  longer  bearable ,  benidci,  ho  saw 
clcail)  that  all  hii  efforts  to  com  iliate  the  fnioui 
of  the  judge  were  rendered  completely  null  by 
the  fatal  influence  of  the  brute-Eiimer  ;  so,  losing 
pntience,  he  advaneed  towards  him  with  hii  orma 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  said  to  him  in  a  aub- 
ducd  voice ;  "  It  was  of  me  that  you  were  whii- 

'~-  to  Mr.  Burgamoster  i" 

I,"  said  Morok,  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

-Why  did  you  not  speak  out  loudf" — and, 
having  said  it,  the  alnxoaC  convulsive  movement 
of  hia  thick  moustache,  aa  he  stood  looking  Mo- 
n>k  full  in  the  face,  gave  evidence  of  a  severe  in- 
ternal conflict.  Seeing,  that  his  advcnary  pre- 
served a  contemptuous  silence,  he  repeated  m  a 
sterner  voice  ;  "  I  ask  yon,  why  you  did  not 
speak  out  loud  to  Mr.  Burgomaster,  when  yon 
were  talking  of  me  r" 

"  Because  there  ore  some  thing!  so  ahameflit, 
that  one  would  blush  to  speak  them  aloud,"  an- 
swered Moiok,  insolently. 

Till  then,  Dagubcrt  had  kept  his  arms  folded  ; 
he  now  extended  them  violently,  clenching  hia 
fists.  This  sudden  movement  was  so  eipressivs, 
that  the  two  sisters  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
drew  closer  to  him. 

"Hirk,  Mr.  Burgoraaaler  !"  said  the  soldier, 
grinding  his  teeth  with  rage ;  "  let  that  man  go 
dawn,  or  I  will  not  nngwer  for  myself  I" 

"What!"  said  tho  burgomaster,  haughtUj; 
"  do  you  dare  to  give  orders  to  me  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  to  let  that  man  go  down,  "  resumed 
Dngobert,  quits  bcaide  hinuclf,  "  or  them  will  bt 
mischief!" 


*^I>agobeit! — good  heaTen! — be  calm,"  died 
the  children,  grasping  his  hands. 

**  It  becomes  you  certainl  j,  miserable  ragabond 
that  jou  are — not  to  say  worse,"  returned  the 
burgomaster,  in  a  rage ;  **  it  becomes  you  to  gire 
ozdm  to  me  I — Ah !  you  think  to  impose  upon 
me,  by  telling  me  you  hare  lost  your  p^>ers  ! — 
It  will  not  serve  your  turn,  that  you  carry  about 
with  you  these  two  girls,  who,  in  spite  of  their 
innocent  looks,  are  perhaps  after  all " 

*'  Wretch  !"  cried  Dagobert,  with  so  temble  a 
Toice  and  gesture,  that  the  judge  did  not  dare  to 
finish.  Taking  ^  children  by  the  ana*  and  be- 
fore they  could  spc^k  a  word,  die  soldier  pmlwil 
them  back  into  the  chamber;  tlieo  loeknig  tke 
door,  and  putting  the  key  into  his  pockcC,  ht  i»- 
tumed  precipitately  towards  the 
who,  frightened  at  the  mpnaring  air 
of  the  Teteran,  retreated  a  couple  of 
held  by  one  hand  to  the  rail  of  the 

"  Listen  to  me  !"  said  the  soldier.  Mi  ting  tlie 
judge  by  the  arm.  "  Just  now,  thai  eeoimdiel 
msultcdme — I  bore  with  it — for  itoalymnrefiied 
myself.  I  haye  heard  patiently  all  jomi  idle 
talk,  because  you  seemed  for  a  iwwit  to  in- 
terest yourself  m  those  poor  childraB.  But  duet 
you  haye  neither  soul,  nor  pity,  aor  Jnrtiee  I 
tell  you,  that,  all  burgcmiaetsr  m  yom  it  I  will 
spurn  you  as  I  would  spuxn  that  do^*'  jwintimg 
again  to  the  Prophet,  "ityvmhaifetheiiiiifortane 
to  mention  those  two  joang  jfidM^  in  anr  odMr 
way  than  you  would  speak  ofjonr  own  duldl— 
Now,  do  you  mark  me  1^' 

**  What !— yon  dare  to  aay,**  cried  the  bozgo- 
master,  stammermg  with  nge,  '*  that  if  I  hi^pen 
to  mention  two  adventuzen " 

*<  Hats  off! — when  you  speak  of  the  dra^tem 
of  the  Duke  of  Ligny,"  cried  the  soldier,  pulling 
off  the  cap  of  the  burgomaster,  and  flinging  it  on 
the  ground.  At  this  act  of  aggression,  Morok 
could  not  restrain  his  joy.  Exasperated  and 
losing  all  hope,  Dagobert  had  at  length  yielded 
to  the  violence  of  his  anger,  after  struggling  so 
painfully  against  it  for  some  hours. 

When  the  burgomaster  saw  his  cap  at  his  feet, 
he  looked  at  the  brute-tamer  with  an  air  of  stu- 
pefaction, as  if  he  hesitated  to  believe  so  great  an 
enormity.  Dagobeit,  regretting  his  violence,  and 
feeling  that  no  means  of  conciliation  now  re- 
gained, threw  a  rapid  glance  around  him,  and, 
retreating  several  paces,  gained  the  topmost  steps 
of  the  staircase.  The  burgomaster  stood  near 
the  bench,  in  a  comer  of  the  landing-place,  whilst 
Morok,  with  his  arm  in  the  sling,  to  give  the  more 
serious  appearance  to  his  wound,  was  close  beside 
him.  **-Aji  !'*  cried  the  magistrate,  deceived  by 
the  backward  movement  of  Dagobert,  "thou 
thinkest  to  escape,  after  daring  to  lift  thy  hand 
against  me  ! — Old  villain  !*' 

"Forgive  me,  Mr.  Burgomaster!  It  was  a 
moment  of  rashness  that  I  was  not  able  to  con- 
trol. I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  re- 
pentant voice,  and  hanging  his  head  humbly. 

"  No  pity  for  thee,  rascal !  Thou  wouldst  begin 
again  to  smooth  me  over  with  thy  coaxing  ways, 
but  I  have  penetrated  thy  secret  designs.  Thou 
art  not  what  thou  appearest  to  be,  and  there  is 
perhaps  an  affair  of  state  at  the  bottom  of  all 
this,"  added  the  magistrate,  in  a  very  diplomatic 
tone.  **  All  means  are  alike  to  those,  who  wish 
to  set  Europe  in  flames." 

"  I  am  only  a  poor  devil,  Mr.  Burgomaster ; 
you,  that  have  a  good  heart,  will  show  me  some 


mercy." 


"  What !  when  thon  hast  pulled  off  my  cap  r" 


"And  you,"  added  the  soldier,  taming  to  wnrdb 
Morok,  "  you,  that  have  been  the  canse  of  all 
this — have  same  pity  iqxa  me— do  not  beai 
malice ! — Tou,  that  are  a  holy  man,  speak  a  word 
in  my  fovoor  to  Mr.  Burgomaster.' 

"  I  have  spoken  to  hii^->what  I  was  bound  to 
speak,"  answered  the  Prophet  ironically. 

"  Ah !  ah !  thou  canst  look  fe^'*K  enough  now, 
old  vagabond !  Didst  thoa  think  to  ioipoBe  on 
me  with  thy  lamentations  f*  reaomed  the  burgo- 
reaster,  advancing  townds  Dagobert.  ''Thank 
God,  I  am  no  kmger  thy  do^  I—Tliaa  ahalt  see, 
iht  w»>  hxw^  gpftd  dm>gw<u>*  mt  J.fijf^f^  for  Frgpch 
agitators  and  fenyde  vagranta,  for  thy  «i«w»—i«  are 
no  better  than  thou  art.  Come,"  added  he,  puff- 
ing out  his  cheeks  with  an  important  air,  "  go 
down  before  me    and  as  for  thee,  Morok " 

The  bugooiaatar  was  unaUe  to  finiah.  For 
some  lainntea,  Dagobert  had  only  aoo^t  to  gain 
time^  and  had  eaat  aany  a  side^^lttice  at  a  half 
cnca  door  on  tka  landing-place,  just  opposite  to 
the  fhamhw  ooo^iedby  the  orphans:  finding 
tlie  mnmant  foffwiAhle^  he  now  rushed  quick  as 
Ughtoing  on  the  bargonaster,  seized  him  by  the 

tiliroat,  and  daabed  hni  with  sudi  violence  against 
the  door  in  qnaation,  tiiat  the  magistrate,  atupe- 
fled  by  thia  inddcn  atla^  and  nnude  to  speak  a 

word  ornttar  a  err,  roUed  over  to  Uie  further  end 
of  the  room,  whkai  waa  completely  dark,  llien, 
tonung  towarda  Miotok,  wno,  with  his  ann  en- 
cumbered by  the  aling,  made  a  ru^  at  the  atair- 
caae,  the  admar  eanght  him  by  his  lone,  stream- 
ing hair,  pulled  him  back  and  daspedhim  with 
arms  of  iron,  plaead  his  hand  over  hia  moatih  to 
stifle  his  oafecnea»  and,  notwithstuiding  hia  dea- 
perate  reaistanoe^  diagged  him  into  the  chamber, 

on  the  floor  of  tHiich  the  bugomaster  lay  bruised 
and  stunned. 

Having  double-locked  the  door,  and  put  the 
key  into  his  pocket,  Daeobert  descended  the 
stairs  at  two  bounds,  and  found  himself  in  a 
passage  that  opened  on  the  court-yard.  The  gate 
of  the  inn  waa  shnt,  and  there  iras  no  possibuity 
of  escHpe  on  that  side.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
He  could  see  through  the  window  of  a  parlour, 
in  which  a  flre  was  burning,  the  host  and  his 
people  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  burgo- 
master. To  bolt  the  door  of  the  passage,  and 
thus  intercept  all  communication  with  the  yard, 
was  for  the  soldier  the  affair  of  an  instant,  and  he 
hastened  up  stairs  again  to  rejoin  the  orphans. 

Morok,  recovering  from  his  surprise,  waa  call- 
ing for  help  with  all  his  might ;  but,  even  if  the 
distance  had  permitted  him  to  be  hca^  the  noise 
of  the  wind  and  rain  would  have  drowned  his 
outcries.  Dagobert  had  then  about  an  hour  be^ 
fore  him,  for  it  would  require  some  time  to  ^^fipee, 
before  the  length  of  his  interview  with  the  mn» 
gistrate  vrould  excite  astonishment ;  and,  suapicion 
or  fear  once  awakened,  it  would  be  neceasary  to 
break  open  two  doors — that  which  separated  tte 

passa^  from  the  court-yard,  and  that  of  the  lOQBi 
m  which  the  burgomaster  and  the  Prophet  woe 
confined. 
"  My  children,  it  is  now  the  time  to  ptoye  that 

Sm  have  a  soldier's  blood  in  your  yems,"  aaid 
agobcrt,  as  he  entered  abruptly  the  chamber  of 
the  young  girls,  who  were  terrified  at  the  noiw 
they  had  heard  for  some  minutes. 

"  Good  heaven,  Dagobert !  what  haa  happen* 
ed  V*  cried  Blanche. 

"  What  dost  thou  wish  us  to  do }"  added  Roae. 

Without  answering,  the  aoldier  ran  to  the  bed, 
tore  off  the  sheets,  tied  them  strongly  togellitr, 
made  a  great  knot  at  one  end,  passed  it  over  the 
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top  of  t^  left  naif  of  the  casement,  and  so  shut 
it  m.  Thus  made  ftst  by  the  size  of  the  knot, 
iHbich  could  not  ilro  through,  the  sheets,  floatinff 
on  the  outside,  touoned  the  nound.  The  second 
half  of  the  window  was  k3t  open,  to  afbrd  a 
paasage  to  the  fiigitiTes. 

The  Teteran  next  took  his  knapsack,  the  chil- 
dren's portmanteau,  and  thereinaeer  pelisse,  and 
threw  them  all  out  of  the  window,  making  a  sign 
to  Babat-joie  to  foUow  as  if  to  watch  over  them. 
The  dog  did  not  hesitate,  but  disappeared  at  a 
single  bound.  Bose  and  Bland^e  looked  at  Dago- 
bert  in  amasement,  without  uttering  a  word. 

••  Now,  my  children,"  said  he  to  them,  "  the 
doovB  of  the  inn  are  shut,  and  it  is  by  this  way," 
pointing  to  the  window,  **  that  we  must  pass — ^if 
we  would  not  be  arrested,  put  in  prison — ^you  in 
OBie  place,  I  in  the  other — and  have  our  journey 
altogether  knocked  on  the  head." 

"  Arrested !  pot  in  prison !"  cried  Bose. 

**  Separated  nom  thee !"  exclaimed  Blimche. 

"  Tea,  my  poor  children ! — ^They  haye  killed 
Jorial — ^we  must  make  our  escape  on  foot,  and 
try  to  reach  Ldpsic — ^when  you  are  tired,  I  will 
eany  yon,  and,  thon^  I  hare  to  beg  my  way, 
we  will  go  throufi^  with  it.  But  a  quarter  of  an 
hofur  later,  and  all  will  be  lost.  Come,  children, 
hsEve  trust  in  me — show,  that  the  daughters  of 
General  Simon  are  no  cowards— and  there  is  yet 
heme." 

By  a  sympathetie  morement,  the  two  sisters 
joined  hnads,  as  though  ther  would  meet  the 
danger  united.  Their  sweet  faces,  pale  from  the 
cflbct  of  so  mstny  painful  emotions,  were  now  ex- 
mfesifti  of  simple  resolTe,  founded  on  the  blind 
ntth  they  reposed  in  the  derotion  of  the  soldier. 

^Be  satumed,  Dagobert!  we  shall  not  be 
frightened,"  said  Bose,  in  a  firm  Toice. 

•'We  win  do  what  must  be  done,"  added 
Blanche,  in  a  no  less  resolute  tone. 

**  I  was  sure  of  it,"  cried  Dagobert ;  "  good 
blood  is  nerer  frlse  to  itselfl  Come !  you  are 
bght  as  feathers,  the  sheet  is  strong,  it  is  hardly 
eight  feet  to  the  ground,  and  Babat-joie  is  wait- 
ing tor  you." 

•^  It  is  lor  me  to  go  first— I  am  the  eldest  for 
to-day,"  cried  Boee,  when  she  had  tenderly  em- 
braced Blanche ;  and  she  ran  to  the  window,  in 
order,  if  there  were  any  danger,  to  expose  herself 
to  it  before  her  sister. 

Dagobert  easily  guessed  the  cause  of  this  eager- 
ness. •*  Dear  diilaren !"  said  he,  *<  I  understand 
you.  But  fear  nothing  for  one  another — ^there  is 
no  danger.  I  hare  myself  fr»tened  the  sheet. 
Qni^  my  fittle  Bose  r 

As  lisht  as  a  bird,  the  voun^  girl  mounted  the 
ledge  of  the  window,  ana,  assisted  by  Dagobert, 
tOQiL  hidd  of  the  sheet,  and  slid  gentiT  down  ac- 
eon&ig  to  the  recommendation  of  uie  soldier, 
who,  leaning  out  his  whole  body,  encouraged  her 
with  his  Toice. 

«<  Don't  be  afraid,  sister !"  said  she,  as  soon  as 
she  touched  the  ground ; ''  it  is  yery  easy  to  come 
down  this  way.  And  Rabat-ioie  is  here,  licking 
my  hands."  Blanche  did  not  long  keep  her  wait- 
hm ;  ee  courageous  as  her  sister,  she  descended 
imh  the  ssnne  sneeess. 

**  Dear  little  creatures !  what  haye  they  done 
to  be  so  unfortunate  ? — Thousand  thunders !  there 
inMt  be  a  corse  upon  that  femily,"  cried  Dago- 
beiti  aB»  with  heayy  heart,  he  saw  the  pale,  sweet 
fMe  d  the  young  girl  disappear  amid  the  gloom 
e€  tlM-daik  night»  which  yiolent  squalls  of  wind 
ttsnats^  nda  tendered  still  more  diamal. 
Dagobert,.  wo  an  waitiBg  iai  thee ;  oome 


quickly !"  said  the  orphans  in  a  low  yoioe,  from 
beneath  the  window.  Thanks  to  his  tall  stature^ 
the  soldier  rather  leaped  than  glided  to  the 
ground. 

Dagobert  and  the  two  yoimg  nrls  had  not  fled 
from  the  inn  of  the  White  Fsdcon  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  when  a  loud  crash  resounded 
through  the  house.  The  door  had  yielded  to 
the  efforts  of  the  burgomaster  and  Morok,  who 
had  made  use  of  a  heayy  table  as  a  battering-ram. 
Guided  by  the  light,  they  ran  to  the  chamber  ot 
the  orphans,  now  deserted.  Morok  saw  the 
sheets  floating  from  the  casement,  and  cried: 
'*Mr.  Burgomaster,  they  haye  escaped  by  the 
window — ^they  are  on  foot — ^in  this  dark  and 
stormy  night,  they  cannot  be  far." 

'*  No  doubt,  we  shall  catch  them,  the  miserable 
yagabonds! — Oh,  I  will  be  reyenged! — Quick, 
Morok :  your  honour  is  concerned  as  well  as 
mine. 

*'  My  honour  I — ^Much  more  is  concerned  than 
that,  Mr.  Burgomaster,"  answered  the  Prophet, 
in  a  tone  of  great  irritation.  Then,  rapidly  de- 
scending the  stairs,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
court-yard,  and  shouted  m  a  yoice  of  thunder : 
**  Goliah !  unchain  the  dogs  ! — and  you,  landlord ! 
bring  us  lanterns,  torches— arm  your  people — 
open  the  doors  ! — ^We  must  pursue  the  fugitiyes ; 
they  cannot  escape  us;  we  must  haye  thcmr* 
alive  or  tUad  f 
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CHAPTEB  I. 

THE  MESSAGES. 

WsBM  we  read,  in  the  rulee  of  the  Order  of  the  Jeeolts, 
under  the  title  De  formuld  icribendi  (Institut.  8,  11» 
p.  ISS— 129),  the  dcTeloDrment  of  the  8th  pert  of  the 
constitutions,  we  are  alm^ted  at  the  number  of  let- 
ter*, narratiTes,  registers,  and  Mrritinft  of  all  kinds, 
preserved  in  the  arcxuTes  of  the  society. 

It  is  a  police  infinitely  more  exact  and  better  informed 
than  has  erer  been  that  of  any  state.  Even  the  rorem- 
ment  of  Venice  found  itself  surpassed  bjr  the  Jesuits : 
when  it  drore  them  out  in  1606.  it  seized  all  their  papers, 
and  reproached  them  with  their  great  and  laUriom 
curioiirif.  This  police,  this  secret  inquisition,  carried  to 
such  a  deffree  of  perfection,  may  grr e  some  idea  of  tile 
strength  of  a  government,  so  well  informed,  so  perseirer- 
ing  in  its  projects,  so  powerful  by  its  unity,  and,  as 
the  constitutions  have  it,  by  the  union  qf  its  memben. 
It  is  not  hard  to  understajnd,  what  immense  force  must 
belong  to  the  heads  of  this  society,  and  how  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits  could  say  to  the  Duke  de  Brissao : 
"  From  thu  room,  iir,  I  govern  not  ofUjf  Parit,  but  China 
—^U)t  onlv  China,  but  the  whole  world— tmd  thai  without 
anjf  one  Knowing  how  it  i$  done." 

(CoicsTiTUTioNs  OP  THS  Jsf  uiTt,  edited  by 
Pauliic.  Paris,  1843.) 

Mo&OK,  the  brute-tamer,  seeing  Dasobert  de- 
priyed  of  his  horse,  and  stripped  of  his  monej 
and  papers,  and  thinking  it  was  thus  out  of  his 
power  to  continue  his  journey,  had,  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  burgomaster,  despatched  Karl 
to  Leipsic,  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  which  he  was 
to  put.  immediately  into  the  post.  The  address 
of  tins  letter  was  as  follows :  "  A  Monsieur  Bodin^ 
Rue  du  Milieu  dee  Ursins^  Paris,' 

About  the  middle  of  that  obscure  and  solitary 
street,  situate  below  the  level  of  the  Quai  Naj^- 
16on,  which  it  joins  not  far  from  the  Rue  Saint 
Landry,  there  stood  a  house  of  unpretending  ap- 
pearance, at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  and  narrow 
court-yard,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  low 
building  in  front,  with  an  arched  doorway,  and 
two  windows  protected  by  thick  iron  bars.    No- 

•  A  street  in  Paris.  ', 
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liii&g'edaldbe  mare  simple  th«a  tiie  lateriarof 
tkii  q[met  dwelMag,  es  wee  enffidcntly  dunm  by 
the  tenifuie  of  A  prettj  large  room  cm  the  gromd 
floor.  The  -weUs  of  thii  i^Mutment  were  lined 
inth  old*  giey  wsbueot;  the  tiled  floor  was 
peiated  nd,  uid  carelully  polished;  curtains  of 
white  calico  shaded  the  wmaows. 

A  sphere  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  raised 
on  a  pedestal  of  massiTe  oak,  stood  at  one  end  of 
tiie  room,  opposite  to  the  fire-place.  Upon  this 
g^obe,  whiidi  was  painted  on  a  large  scale,  a  host 
of  little  red  crosses  appeared  scattered  over  all 
parts  of  the  world— from  the  North  to  the  South, 
nom  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun — from  the  most 
barbarous  countries,  fram.  the  most  distant  isles, 
to  the  centre  of  dyilisstion,  to  France  itself. 
nme  was  not  a  single  cormtrr,  which  did  not 
present  some  ntots  marked  with  tiiese  little  red 
crosses,  eridently  indicative  of  stationB,  or  serv- 
ing as  points  of  reference. 

Before  a  table  of  black  wood,  loaded  with 
papers,  and  resting  against  the  wall  near  the 
dbimney,  a  chair  stood  empty.  Further  on, 
between  the  two  windows,  was  a  large  walnut-tree 
desk,  surmounted  by  shelves  full  of  pastebosrd 
boxes. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  1831, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  man  sat 
writing  at  this  deA.  This  msn  was  Mr.  Rodin, 
the  correspondent  of  Morok,  the  brute-tamer. 

About  fifty  years  of  age,  he  wore  an  old,  shabby, 
olive  greatcoat,  with  a  greasy  collar,  a  snun- 
taker's  cotton  handkercmef  for  a  cravat,  and 
waistcoat  and  trousers  of  threadbare,  black  doth. 
Hii  fieet,  buried  in  large,  oiled  shoes,  rested  on  a 
little  piece  of  green  iMdze,  placed  upon  the  red, 
polished  floor.  His  grey  nair  lay  flat  on  his 
templ^  and  encircled  his  bald  forehead ;  his 
eyebrows  were  scarcely  marked ;  his  upper  eye- 
1m,  flabby  and  overhanging,  like  the  membrane 
wlUch  shades  the  eves  of  reptiles,  half  concealed 
Ids  little,  sharp,  black  eye.  His  thin  lips,  ab- 
solutely oolouneBS,  were  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  wan  hue  of  his  lean  visage,  with  its 
pointed  nose  and  chin  ;  and  this  livid  mask  (de- 
prived, as  it  were,  of  lips)  appeared  only  the  more 
(riocular,  from  its  mamtainmg  a  death-like  im- 
mobility. Had  it  not  been  for  the  rapid  move- 
ment (»  his  flngers,  as,  bending  over  the  desk,  he 
scratched  along  with  his  pen,  Mr.  Rodin  might 
have  been  mittaken  for  a  corpse. 

By  the  aid  of  a  cipher  (or  secret  alphabet) 
placed  before  him,  he  was  copying  certain  pas- 
sages from  a  long  iheet  full  of  writmg,  in  a  man- 
ner quite  umnteUigible  to  those  who  did  not 
possess  the  key  to  ue  system.  Whilst  the  dark- 
ness of  the  day  increased  the  gloom  of  the  large, 
eold,  naked-looking  apartment,  there  was  some- 
thing awfol  in  the  cnilling  aspect  of  this  man, 
tracing  his  mysterious  clmracters  in  the  midst  of 
profound  silence. 

The  dock  struck  eicht.  The  dull  sound  of  the 
knocker  at  the  outer  door  was  heard,  then  a  beU 
tinkled  twice,*  several  doors  opened  and  shut, 
and  a  new  personage  entered  the  chamber.  On 
seeing  him,  llr.  Rodin  rose  from  the  desk,  put 
his  pen  between  his  teeth,  bowed  with  a  deeply 
•ubmiMive  air,  and  sat  down  again  to  his  wors: 
without  uttering  a  word. 

These  two  personages  formed  a  strildnff  con- 
trast to  each  other.  The  new  comer,  mough 
really  older  than  he  seemed,  would  have  passed 
fbr  tnirty-six  or  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  most. 

The  bell  In  the  porttr*!  lodge  of  French  houMt  if  not 
.  but  itruek. 


His  figure  was  tall  and  degint,  and  km  eovld 
have  encountered  the  brightness  of  his  laifi^ 
grey  eye,  brillisnt  as  polished  sted.  His  noes^ 
broad  at  the  commencement,  formed  a  wdl-ent 
square  at  its  termination ;  his  chin  was  praminsnty 
and  the  bluish  tints  of  his  dose-shaved  beiord 
were  contrasted  with  the  bright  camatioii  of  his 
lips,  and  the  whiteness  of  his  fine  teeth.  'When 
he  took  off  his  hat,  to  change  it  for  a  black  velvet 
cap,  which  he  foxmd  on  the  small  table,  he  die* 
played  a  quantity  of  light  chesnut  hair,  not  yet 
sUvered  by  time.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
frock-coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  neck  in  military 
frshion. 

The  piercing  glance  and  broad  forehead  of  this 
man  revealed  a  powerful  intellect,  even  as  the 
developement  of  ms  chest  and  shoulders  announ- 
ced a  vigorous  physical  organization ;  whilst  his 
gentlemanly  appearance,  the  perfection  of  his 
gloves  and  boots,  the  light  permme  which  hung 
about  his  hair  and  person,  the  grace  and  ease  (2 
his  least  movements,  betrayed  what  is  called  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  left  the  impression  that  he 
had  sought  or  might  still  seek  every  kind  of  sue- 
cess,  from  the  most  frivolous  to  the  most  serious. 
Tins  rare  combination  of  strength  of  mind, 
strength  of  body,  and  extreme  deganoe  of  man- 
ners, was  in  this  instance  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  the  circumstance,  that  whactever 
there  might  be  of  haughtiness  or  command  in  the 
upper  part  of  that  energetic  ooimtenance,  waa 
softened  down  and  tempered  by  a  constant  bat 
not  imiform  smile — ^for,  as  occasion  served*  this 
smile  became  either  kind  or  dy,  cordid  or  gay, 
discreet  or  prepossessing,  and  thus  augmented 
the  insinuatmg  charm  of  this  man,  who,  onoe 
seen,  was  never  again  forgotten.  But,  in  yidd- 
ing  to  this  involxmtary  sympathy,  the  doubt  o^ 

ciured,  if  the  influence  was  for  good— or  for  eriL 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  Rodin,  the  secretary  of  the  new  comer, 
continued  to  write.  **  Are  there  any  letters  from 
Dunkirk,  Rodin  I"  enquired  his  master. 

"  The  post  is  not  yet  in.'* 

**  Without  being  positivdy  imeasy  as  to  my 
mother's  hedth,  since  she  was  already  convdea- 
cent,"  resumed  the  other,  **  I  shall  only  be  ^[uite 
reassured  by  a  letter  from  my  excellent  friend, 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Diner.  I  shall  have  good 
news  this  morning,  I  hope." 

"It  is  to  be  desired,  sdd  the  secretary,  as 
humble  and  submissive  as  he  was  laconic  and 
impassible. 

"  Certainly,  it  is  to  be  desired,"  resumed  his 
master ;  *'  for  one  of  the  brightest  days  of  my  life 
was  when  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  annoimced 
to  me,  that  this  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  had 
yielded  to  the  care  and  attention  with  which  die 
surrounds  my  mother.  Had  it  not  been  for  that, 
I  must  have  gone  down  to  her  instantly,  though 
mypresence  here  is  very  necessary. 

Then,  approaching  the  desk,  he  added:  "Is 
the  summary  of  the  foreign  correspondence  com- 
plete?" 

'*  Here  is  the  andysis.*' 

**  The  letters  are  still  sent  under  envdopt  to 
the  places  named,  and  are  then  brought  here  as  I 
directed  r 

"Always." 

'*Read  to  me  the  andysis  of  this  correspond- 
ence ;  if  there  are  any  letters  for  me  to  answer, 
I  will  tell  you." — ^And  Rodin's  master  began  to 
walk  up  and  do¥m  the  room,  with  Ids  nands 
crossed  behind  his  back,  dictating  obsenratiOBf 
of  whidi  Rodin  took  carefbl  note.  i 
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n*  ncittary  tamed  to  a  prettr  Utfge  vile  of 
papon,  and  thus  besan :  "  Don  Kaymona  Oli- 
tm  Mimowledgea  from  Cadiz  receipt  of  letter 
Now  19;  he  will  oonfonn  to  it,  and  deny  all  ahare 
lA  tiu  abduction." 

•*  Very  well;  daasit/* 

**  Covat  Romanoff  of  Riga,  finds  himself  in  a 
podtkm  of  pecuniary  embarrassment/* 

^  Let  Ihmlessis  send  him  fifty  louis ;  I  for- 
merly aenred  as  obtain  in  his  regiment,  and  he 
baa  since  giTen  us  good  information." 

**  They  hare  received  at  Philadelphia  the  last 
cargo  of  Histories  of  France,  expurgated  for  the 
nse  of  the  £Edthful :  they  require  some  more  of 
the  same  sort." 

**  Take  note  ofit,  and  write  to  Duplessis.  Goon." 

''Mr.  Spindler  sends  from  Kamur  the  secret 
report  on  Mr.  Ardouin." 

**To  be  examined." 

"  Mr.  Ardouin  sends  from  the  same  town  the 
■ecret  report  on  Mr.  Spindler." 

'*  To  he  examined,** 

*•  Doctor  Van  Ostadt,  ol  the  same  town,  sends 
a  confidential  note  on  the  subject  of  Messrs. 
^lindler  and  Ardouin." 

**  To  be  compared.    Go  on  !" 

"  Count  Malipierri,  of  Turin,  announces  that 
the  donation  of  300,000  francs  is  signed." 

••  Inform  Duplessis.    What  next  r" 

'*  Don  Stanislaus  has  pust  quitted  the  waters  of 
Baden  with  Queen  Mane  Ernestine.  He  informs 
us,  that  her  majesty  will  receive  with  gratitude 
the  promised  advices,  and  will  answer  them  with 
her  own  hand." 

**  Make  a  note  of  it.  I  will  myself  write  to 
the  queen." 

Whilst  Rodin  was  inscribing  a  few  remarks  on 
the  margin  of  the  paper,  his  master,  continuing 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  found  liiTnaplf 
opposite  to  the  globe  marked  with  little  red 
crosses,  and  stood  contemplating  it  for  a  moment 
with  a  pensive  air. 

Rodin  continued :  « In  consequence  of  the  state 
of  the  public  mind  in  certain  parts  of  Italy,  where 
sundry  agitators  have  turned  their  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  France,  Father  Orsini  writes  from 
Milan,  that  it  would  be  of  importance  to  distribute 
prciiisely  in  that  coimtry,  some  little  book,  in. 
which  the  French,  our  countrymen,  should  be 
represented  as  impious  and  debauched,  rapacious 
and  bloody." 

"The  idea  is  excellent.  We  might  turn  to 
good  account  the  excesses  committed  by  oxir 
troopa  in  Italy,  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic. 
You  must  employ  Jacques  Dimioulin  to  write 
this  little  book.  He  is  full  of  ^^,  spite,  and 
venom;  the  panmhlet  vrill be  terrible.  Besides, 
I  may  fnmlsn  a  kw  notes — but  you  must  not  pay 
Bumoulin,  till  after  the  delivery  of  the  manu- 
script." 

"That  is  well  understood ;  for,  if  we  were  to 
pay  him  beforehand,  he  would  be  drunk  for  a 
week  in  some  low  place.  It  was  thus  we  had  to 
pay  him  twice  over,  for  his  virulent  attack  on  the 
pantheistic  tendencies  of  Professor  Martin's  phi- 
loso^y." 

•*Take  note  of  it— and  go  on !" 

'*The  merchant  announces,  that  the  elerk  is 
about  to  send  the  banker  to  awe  m  hie  aceounte, 
Youimderstand?"  added  Romn,  after  pronounc- 
ng.t3iese  words  with  a  marked  emphasis. 
;  ••  Perfectly,"  said  the  other,  with  a  start;  "they 
^  jklie.expBesaions  agreed  on.    What  next  i" 

'*JEl,lfi^  elerk,"  continued  the  secretary,  "is 
by  a  last  temple." 


After  a  momentfi  tiknee,  during  wUeh  .HuM 
features  of  Rodin's  master  worked  Strang, -k^i 
thus  resumed :  "  They  must  eon^oe  to  act  onj 
the  imagination  of  the  eierk  by  a&lenoe  and  soli^ 
tude ;  then,  let  him  read  onoe  more  the  listof 
cases,  in  which  regicide  ia  autfaonaed  and  ab^i 
solved.    Go  on !" 

"The  woman  Sydney  writes  from  Dresden, 
that  she  waits  for  instructions.  Violent  aeencB' 
of  jealousy  on  her  account  have  again  taken  plaoe 
between  the  fitther  and  son;  but  neiUier  from 
these  new  bursts  of  mutual  hatred,  nor  from  the 
confidential  communications  which  eadi  haa  made 
•to  her  against  his  rival,  has  she  yet  beoi  able  to 
glean  the  information  required.  Hitherto,  ahe 
has  avoided  giving  the  preference  to  one  or  the 
other;  but,  should  this  situation  be  prolonged, 
she  fears  it  may  rouse  their  suspicions.  Whiob 
ought  she  then  to  choose — ^the  father  or  the  son?" 

"  The  son — for  jealous  resentment  will  be  muek 
more  violent  and  cruel  in  the  old  man,  and,  to 
revenge  himself  for  the  preference  bestowed  upon 
his  son,  he  will  perhaps  tell  what  tiiey  have  both 
such  an  interest  to  conceal.    The  next }" 

"Within  the  last  three  years,  two  maid-ier« 
vants  of  Ambrosius,  whom  we  placed  in  that  hXd& 
parish  in  the  mountains  of  the  Yalais,  have  dis- 
appeared without  any  one  knowing  what  haa 
become  of  them.  A  third  has  juat  met  wiUi  Hm 
same  fate.  The  Protestants  of  the  country  atfe 
roused — ^talk  of  miurder  with  frightfrd  oarcvm- 
stances " 

"  Until  there  is  proof  positive  and  coQiplete  ol 
the  fact,  Ambrosius  must  be  defended  *g*S««t 
these  iniamous  calumnies,  the  work  of  a  party 
that  never  shrinks  from  monstrous  inventiona» 
Goon!" 

"  Thompson,  of  Liverpool,  has  at  length  tue* 
ceeded  in  procuring  for  Justin  the  place  of  agent 
or  manager  to  Lord  Stewart,  a  rich  Irii^  CathoHe, 
whose  head  nrows  daily  weaker." 

"  Let  the  met  be  once  verified,  and  Thompsoil 
shall  have  a  premium  of  fifty  louis.  Make  a  note 
of  it  for  Duplessis.    Procoea !"  ** 

"  Frank  Dichstein,  of  Yienna,"  resumed  Rodin^ 
"  announces  that  his  father  has  just  died  of  the 
cholera,  in  a  little  village  at  some  leagues  frtim 
that  city ;  for  the  epidemic  continues  to  advance 
slowly,  coming  from  the  north  of  Russia  by  way 
of  Poland." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Rodin's  master,  interrupting 
him;  "may  its  terrible  march  be  stayed,  ana 
France  be  spared !" 

"Frank  bichstein,"  resumed  Rodin,  "sayi 
that  his  two  brothers  are  determined  to  contest 
the  donation  made  by  his  father,  but  that  he  is 
of  an  opposite  opinion." 

"Consult  the  two  ^rsons,  that  are  charged 
with  all  matters  of  litigation.    What  next  r" 

"  The  Cardinal  Prince  d' Amalfi  will  conform 
to  the  three  first  points  of  the  proposal :  he  de- 
mands to  make  a  reserve  upon  tne  fourth  point." 

"  No  reserves  ! — Either  full  and  absolute  ae- 
ceptance — or  else  war — and  (mark  me  well !)  war 
without  mercy — ^for  him  and  for  his  creatures. 
Go  on  I" 

"  Fra  Paolo  announces,  that  the  patriot  Boe- 
can,  the  chief  of  a  redoubtable  secret  society,  in 
despair  at  seeing  his  friends  accuse  him  of  treach- 
ery, in  consequence  of  suspicions  excited  in  their 
mmds  by  Fra  Paolo  himself  has  committed 
suicide." 

"  Boccari !  is  it  possible  ?"  cned  Rodin's  mas* 
ter.  "  Boccari  I  the  patriot  Boccari  1  so  danger- 
ous a  person  1" 
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'*  Th»  patriot  Booeari,"  repeated  the  Imfinrihlff 
•ecNtaiT 

«« Tell  Dupleaau  to  tend  an  order  for  fi?e-aiid- 
twcn^  louU  to  Fra  Paolo.    Make  a  note  of  it." 

'*  SLaasmaii  inforT**  vBi  that  the  French  ^^n^y^ 
Albertine  Dnoomet  ia  the  miatieia  of  the  reign- 
ing prince ;  ahe  haa  the  most  compleie  inflnpnce 
Of^er  him*  and  it  would  be  easy  through  her 
means  to  arrire  pt  the  end  proposed,  but  uat  she 
ia  herself  goremed  bj  her  lorer  (condemned  in 
I^ranoe  as  a  fiirger^,  and  that  she  does  nothing 
without  consulting  idm." 

"Let  Hausman  get  hold  of  this  man— if  his 
pretensions  are  reasonable,  accede  to  them — 
and  learn  if  the  nrl  has  any  relations  in  Paris." 

'*TheDuked'Orbanoaimounces,  thatthelung 
hit  master  will  anthosixe  the  new  establishment, 
but  cm  ihe  conditions  j^reriously  stated." 

"No  conditions !— either  a  frank  adhesion  or 
apositiTe  refusaL  Let  us  know  our  friends  frtmi 
our  enemies.  The  more  un£ivourahle  the  dr- 
cvmstances,  the  more  we  must  show  firmness, 
and  orerbear  <mpoeition  br  confidence  in  our- 
selTes." 

*'  The  same  also  announces,  that  the  whole  of 
ibBeorp$  diphmatigm  continues  to  support  the 
claims  of  the  fiither  of  that  young  Protestant 

K*  1,  who  refuses  to  quit  the  conYent  where  she 
I  taken  refuge,  unless  it  be  to  marry  her  lorer 
against  her  father's  will." 

**  Ah !  the  eorpa  diphmaHque  continuet  to  re- 
monstrate in  the  father's  name  ?" 

«•  Yes." 

'*  Then  continue  to  answer,  that  the  spiritual 
power  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  temporaL" 

At  this  moment,  the  bell  of  the  outer  door 
again  sounded  twice.  "  See  who  it  is,"  said 
Bodin's  master ;  and  the  secretary  roee  and  left 
theroom.  The  other  continued  to  walk  thought- 
fully np  and  down,  till,  coming  near  to  the  huge 
globe,  he  stojpped  short  before  it. 

For  some  time,  he  contemplated,  in  profound 
silence,  the  innumerable  little  r^  crosses,  which 
appeared  to  corer,  as  with  an  immense  net,  all 
the  countries  of  the  earth.  Reflecting  doubtless 
on  the  inTiaible  action  of  his  power,  iHuch  seemed 
to  extend  over  the  whole  world,  the  features  of 
this  man  became  animated,  his  large  grey  eye 
sparkled,  his  nostrils  swelled,  and  his  mamy 
countenance  assumed  an  indescribable  eniression 
of  pride,  energy,  and  daring.  With  haughty 
brow,  and  scornfrd  lip,  he  drew  still  nearer  to 
the  globe,  and  leaned  his  strong  hand  upon  the 
pole. 

This  powerful  pressure,  this  imperious  moye- 
ment,  as  of  one  taking  possession,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  felt  sure  of  Koyemins  this 
globe,  on  which  he  looked  down  m>m  the  height 
of  his  tall  figure,  and  on  which  he  rested  his 
hand  with  so  loiEty  and  audacious  an  air  of 
soyereignty. 

But  now  he  no  longer  smiled.  His  ere  threat- 
ened, and  his  hogp  forehead  waa  dad  in  a  for- 
mid^Ale  soowL  jRie  artist,  who  had  wished  to 
paint  the  demon  of  craft  and  pride,  the  infernal 
genius  of  insatiable  domination,  could  not  have 
ehosen  a  more  terrible  model. 

"When  Rodin  returned,  the  foce  of  his  master 
had  reoorered  ita  ordinary  expression.  **  It  is 
the  postman,"  said  Rodin,  ahowing  the  letters 
^idiicn  he  hdd  in  lus  hand ;  **  there  is  nothing 
from  Dunkirk." 

•«  Nothing  ^"  cried  his  master— and  his  pain- 
ful emotion  fonned  a  strange  contrast  to  his  late 
hanghty  and  implacable  expression,  cf  ctwmte- 
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nothing^  no  news  of  my  iB0th(ar7— 
Thirty-ciz  hours  more  then  of  anxiety." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  that,  if  thejprincesahadbtd 
news  to  giTe,  she  would  ha^e  written.  Probably, 
the  improYement  goes  on." 

"  You  are  doiwtless  ri|^  Rodin — but  no 
matter— I  am  fv  from  easy.  I^  to-monow,  the 
news  should  not  be  oonqdetely  satisfitustory,  I  aet 
out  for  the  estate  of  the  primoesa.  Why  would 
my  mother  pass  the  antnmn  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ?  The  enrirons  of  Dunkirk  do  &o^  I 
fear,  agree  with  her." 

Alter  a  moment's  silence,  he  added,  as  he 
continued  to  walk:  "Well — these  letters — 
whence  are  they?" 

Rodin  looked  at  the  post-marks,  and  replied : 
"  Out  of  the  four,  there  are  three  relative  to  the 
great  and  important  affiur  of  the  medals." 

"  Thank  uod !— prorided  the  news  be  fiiTOur- 
able,"  cried  his  master,  with  an  ez^tresaion  of 
uneasiness,  which  showed  how  much  in^ortanoe 
he  attached  to  this  affiur. 

"  One  is  from  Charlestown,  and  no  doubt 
relatiye  to  Gabriel  the  missionary/'  answered 
Rodin ;  "  this  other  frtmi  Brtaria,  uid  no  doubt 
concerns  the  Indian,  Dialma.  The  th^  la  from 
Leipaic,  and  will  probably  confirm  that  receired 
Testerday,  in  which  the  brute-tamer,  Horok, 
mformed  us,  that,  in  accordance  with  hia  orders, 
and  without  his  being  compromlaed  in  any  way, 
the  dau^ten  of  Goieral  Simon  would  not  be 
able  to  ccmtinue  their  journey." 

At  the  name  of  Ocneral  Simon,  a  cloud  panod 
OTer  the  features  of  Rodin's  master. 
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ptOTindal  bowts  •orratpcaid  vitk  tkat  of  Puis;  ihn 
are  alto  in  diract  eommunication  with  tho  Gononl, 
who  reddet  at  Boom.  The  eorreepoadenoe  of  the 
Jeeoiti,  eo  aetivo,  eo  irarioos,  and  orfanisod  in  to  wea 
derfttl  a  manner,  hat  for  iU  object  to  rappty  tko  hoods 
witii  all  the  iafonnatioii  thej  can  raooiro.  Xvcry  daj. 
the  QoDcral  receiToa  a  hoet  of  xeporo,  which  aorro  to 
check  one  anothw.  In  the  etntnl  hooae,  at  Boom, 
■re  immenae  lefriatera,  in  which  aw  iaocffbod  tho 
namea  of  all  tho  Jeenita,  of  their  adherenta,  and  of  all 
the  oonaiderable  penona,  whether  ftienda  or  flaowoa. 
with  whom  thej  hare  anj  connezioo.  In  theae  refia- 
tera  are  reportod,  without  alteratkm,  without  hatred, 
without  paaaion,  the  facta  relatiB^  to  the  Ufa  of  aaeh 
indiridoaL  Itia  themoatngantiolnoftuhknIooUae- 
tion  that  haa  erer  been  formed.  The  vailtiLea  of  a 
woman,  the  lecret  errors  of  a  statesman,  are  ehnnlded 
in  this  book  with  the  same  cold  impartiality.  Drawn 
up  for  the  pnrpoae  of  beimr  useful,  theao  hiocnahiaa 
are  nece^saxilj  exact,  whn  the  Jaanita  wiaa  to 
influenoe  an  indiTidusl,  they  hare  but  to  turn  to  this 
book,  and  thej  know  immediately  his  Hlb,  his  duuraeter, 
his  qualities,  his  faults,  his  projeets,  his  ftodly,  Ms 
friends,  his  most  secret  ties.  GoocciTO,  sir,  what  a 
superior  facility  of  action  this  immense  book  of  police, 
which  includes  the  whole  world,  must  giro  to  any  one 
aociety  1  It  b  not  lifhUy  that  I  speak  of  thoae  rsfia- 
ters :  I  hare  my  facta  from  a  person  who  has  sons  this 
collection,  and  who  is  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Jesuits.  Here  then  is  matter  to  reflect  on  for  all 
those  fkmiles,  who  admit  freely  into  their  honaes  the 
nembera  of  a  ooaununity,  that  carries  ita  hiofr^phieal 
researches  to  such  a  point. 

(Liaai,  Member  of  the  InstUifi^'  Utien 
en  ihe  Ckrgy.) 

Whbk  he  had  conquered  the  iuTOhmtaiT  emo- 
tion* which  the  name  or  remembrance  of  General 
Simon  had  occasioned,  Rodin's  master  said  to  the 
aecretuy:  **Do  not  yet  open  the  letteia  from 
Leipsic,  Charlestown,  and  Batavia ;  the  iniormA- 
tion  they  contam  will  doubtless  find  its  place 
presently.  It  will  aaye  our  going  OTer  the 
ground  twice." 

The  secretary  looked  ftt  hia  mtsler  ii 
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tif^^.  The  other  resumed :  "HftTe  yon  finished 
this  xnemorandmn  reUtiTe  to  the  ttffiur  of  the 
medals  r 

"  Here  it  is.  I  was  jnst  putting  it  into  cipher." 

*'  Read  it  to  me ;  and,  according  to  the  order  of 
the  tustB,  Toa  will  add  the  new  information  to  be 
found  in  these  three  letters." 

«^  True,"  said  Rodin ;  •*  it  will  thus  come  in  its 
proper  place." 

**1  wish  to  see,"  continued  the  other,  "  if  the 
memorandum  is  clear  and  sufficiently  explana- 
tory ;  for  you  have  not  forgotten,  that  the  person, 
tat  idiom  it  is  destined,  is  not  to  know  all." 

*' I  remembered  that,  and  ha^e  written  it  ac- 
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"Read." 

Gravely  and  slowly,  Mr.  Rodin  read  as  follows : 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  a  French  Pro- 
testant family  voluntarily  exiled  themselves,  in 
the  K>prehension  of  the  immediate  revocation  of 
the  ^ct  of  Nantes,  and  with  a  view  to  avoid  the 
serere  and  just  decrees,  issued  against  the  Re- 
formoB,  those  untameable  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion. 

**  Of  the  members  of  this  family,  some  took 
lefiige  first  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Batch  colonies — some  in  Poland,  some  in  Ger- 
maav,  some  in  England,  some  in  America. 

"it  is  believed,  that  there  remain  at  this  day 
only  seven  d^cendants  of  this  family,  which  has 
posed  through  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as 
Its  representatives  now  stand  on  almost  every 
itige  of  the  social  ladder — from  the  sovereign  to 
the  labourer. 

"  These  descendants,  direct  or  indirect,  are : 
**  Onthe  mother' 9  tide— 

"The  demoiselies  Ross  and  Blanche  Simon, 
minors ;  General  Simon  having  married  at  War- 
ww  a  diescendant  of  the  said  flunily. 

*'  Mr.  Francis  Ha&dt,  manufacturer  at  Plessis, 
aeur  Paris. 

'*  Prince  Djalxa,  son  of  Kadja-Sino,  King  of 
Mondi ;  Kadja-Sing  having  married,  in  1802,  a 
(iescendant  of  the  said  faxmly,  then  established 
•tBatavia  (island  of  Java)  a  Dutch  possession. 
"  On  thefathef't  nde^ 

"Jacques  Rbnnepont,  called  Slbep-Kaxed, 
Awoiunan. 

"The  demoiiette  Adriennb  be  Cardovillb, 
dmrhter  of  the  Count  de  Rennepont,  Duke  de 
Cardoville. 

"  Gabriel  Rennepont,  a  priest  of  the  foreign 
noBsions. 

"Each  member  of  this  family  possesses,  or 
o^t  to  possess,  a  bronze  medal  on  which  are 
^igrtTed  the  following  inscriptions  : 

At  Pakis, 

y<t.  8,  Bue  Saint  FranQoii. 

In  a  eentoiy  and  a  half 

Tou  will  be 
the  I3th  February.  18S. 


Vicnic 

of 

L.C.D.J. 

Fray  for  me  I 

Pabis, 
tte  18di  Febmarr,  168S. 


Pbat  roa  xi  t 


"These  words  and  this  date  signify,  that  every 
one  of  them  has  a  powerful  interest  to  be  at  Paris 
on  the  13th  February,  1832,  not  by  representative 
^  sttomey,  but  in  person,  whether  of  fiiU  age 
^  the  reverse,  married  or  single.  But  other  per- 
loot  have  an  immense  interest,  to  prevent  any  of 
fits  dsseendants  of  this  family  i&om  being  present 
ift  Paris  on  the  13th  Pebruary,  with  the  ezcep- 
te  of  Gabriel  Rennepont,  priest  of  the  forei|pi 
niasions.  Therefore^  cost  what  it  may,  Gabnel 
MH<  ofans  tUiend  this  fwmiJty  meeting^  app§uUed  a 
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To  prevent  the  six  other  persons  from  being 
in  Paris  on  the  day  named,  or  to  render  their 
presence  nugatory,  much  has  been  already  done ; 
but  much  remains  to  do,  to  secure  the  complete 
success  of  this  affiur,  which,  firom  its  probable 
results,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  vitally 
important  of  our  epoch." 

"It  is  only  too  true,"  interrupted  Rodin's 
master,  shaking  his  head  with  a  thoughtful  air. 
"  You  may  add,  that  the  consequences  of  success 
are  incalculable,  and  that  we  dare  not  estimate 
those  of  failure.  In  a  word,  it  is  almost  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  for  some  years  to  come.  Therefore,  to 
succeed,  we  must  employ  every  mean$t  and  etep  at 
nothwfft  only  contriving  always  to  keep  up  ap- 
pearances." 

**  It  is  written,'*  said  Rodin,  after  adding  the 
words  that  his  master  had  just  dictated. 

*'  Continue  !"  said  the  latter.  Rodin  continued: 
*'To  facilitate  and  ensure  the  success  of  the 
a£Qur  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
particular  and  secret  details,  witn  regard  to  the 
seven  persons  who  represent  this  funilv.  The 
truth  of  these  details  may  be  depended  on;  if 
necessary,  they  can  be  completea  in  the  most 
minute  manner,  for,  contradictory  information 
having  been  received,  the  papers  on  the  subject 
are  very  volumnious.  They  will  here  be  arrai«ed 
in  the  order  of  the  persons,  and  will  rest  alto- 
gether on  established  facts. 

Note  No.  I. 
The  demotsellee  Rote  and  Blanche  Simon, 

''Twin  sisters,  about  fifteen  years  of  ager- 
charming  fiEtces — so  like,  that  they  might  be  mis- 
taken for  each  other — of  a  gentle  and  timid  cha* 
racter,  but  Susceptible  of  enthusiasm — brought 
up  in  Siboia  by  a  mother,  who  was  a  free-thinkeT 
—completely  ignorant  of  the  things  of  our  holy 
religion. 

'*  General  Simon,  sepvated  firom  his  wife  be- 
fore their  birth,  is  not  aware  at  this  hour  that  he 
has  two  daughters.  It  was  thought  to  prevent 
their  being  at  Paris  on  the  13th  February,  by 
sending  their  mother  to  a  more  distant  place  oi 
exile,  man  that  which  had  at  first  been  assigned 
to  her ;  but,  she  being  dead,  the  governor-general 
of  Siberia  (who  is  entirely  devoted  to  us),  believ- 
ing, by  a  deplorable  error,  that  the  measure 
was  omv  personal  to  the  wife  of  General  Simon, 
has  imfortimately  permitted  these  yoimg  jg;iriK 
to  return  to  Prance,  under  the  guidance  oi  an 
old  soldier.  This  man — enterprising,  fidthful,  and 
resolute — ^is  noted  as  dangerotu.  The  young 
girls  themselves  are  inofiensive.  There  is  ever}* 
reason  to  hope,  that  they  are,  at  this  moment, 
detained  in  the  environs  of  Leipsic." 

Here  Rodin's  master  interrupted  him,  and  said : 
"  Read  now  the  letter  from  Leipsic  just  received 
— ^you  can  thus  complete  the  information." 

Kodin  read  the  letter,  and  exclaimed:  "Ex- 
cellent news!  The  two  yoimg  girls  and  their 
companion  had  escaped  during  me  night  from 
the  mn  of  the  White  Falcon,  but  all  tluree  were 
overtaken  and  captured  at  about  a  league  from 
Mockem.  They  nave  been  carried  to  Leipsic, 
and  there  imprisoned  as  vagrants.  Moreover, 
the  soldier,  who  served  as  guide  to  the  others, 
has  been  accused  and  convicted  of  rebellion,  se- 
questration, and  assault  on  a  magistrate." 

**It  is  then  nearly  certain,  considering  the 
len^  of  the  German  modes  of  procedure — ^and 
besides  it  will  be  seen  to— that  these  young  girls 
cannot  be  here  by  the  13th  of  February,    -^'^ 
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Bodin's  master.  "  Add  this  last  fact  to  the  note, 
by  a  reference  at  foot." 

The  secretary  obeyed,  inserted  a  brief  summary 
of  Morok's  letter,  and  said :  **  It  is  written." 

**  Then  go  on,"  resumed  his  master,  andBodin 
comtinaed  to  read : 

Note  No.  n. 

JO*.  Francit  Hardy,  manufacturer  at  Pleuts,  near 

Pans. 

"  Forty  years  of  age — a  firm  character — ^rich,  in- 
telli^[ent,  active,  honest,  well-informed — idolized 
by  his  workmen,  thanks  to  the  numerous  inno- 
vations he  has  introduced  for  their  benefit — ^neg- 
lects the  duties  of  our  holy  rclizion — noted  as 
very  dangeroue;  but  the  hate  and  envy  he  has 
excited  in  the  other  manu&cturers — ^particularly 
in  Baron  Itipeaud,  his  rival  in  trade — can  easily 
be  turned  against  him.  Should  other  means  of 
action  be  required,  voluminous  records  may  be 
consulted  wiui  regard  to  him — for  he  has  been 
long  marked  and  watched. 

"  He  has  been  so  cleverly  deluded  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  medal,  that  up  to  this  time  he  is  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  the  importance  of  the  interests 
involved.  Besi(iik.j,  he  is  constantly  observed, 
surrounded,  and  ruled,  without  knowing  it ;  one 
of  his  best  firiends  betra^  him,  and  reports  his 
most  secret  thoughts." 

NoTB  No.  m. 
The  Prince  Dfaima, 

"Eighteen years  of  age---ener^etic and  senerous 
— aproud,  independent,  wild  spirit — ^the  mvourite 
of  General  Simon,  who  commands  the  troops  of 
his  father,  Kadja-Sing,  in  the  struggle  which  this 
latter  maintains  in  India  against  the  English. 
Djalma  is  only  here  mentioned  by  way  of  memo- 
randum ;  for  his  mother  died  young,  during  the 
life  of  her  parents,  who  remained  at  Batavia. 
Now,  when  these  parents  died  in  their  turn,  the 
modest  inheritance  they  left  was  claimed  neither 
by  Djalma,  nor  by  the  king  his  father,  and  we 
therefore  feel  certain,  that  they  are  both  ignorant 
)f  the  weighty  interests  which  depend  on  the 
possession  of  the  medal  in  question,  the  same 
forming  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Djalma's  mo- 
ther." 

Here  Bodin's  master  interrupted  him,  and 
said :  "  Bead  now  the  letter  from  Batavia,  and 
complete  the  information  as  to  Djalma." 

Bodin  read  the  letter,  and  observed :  '*  Again 
ffood  news !  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael,  merchant  at 
Batavia  (who  was  educated  in  our  house  at  Pon- 
dichcrry),  has  learned  from  his  correspondents 
at  Calcutta,  that  the  old  Indian  king  was  killed 
in  his  last  battle  with  the  English.  His  son 
Djalma,  dispossessed  of  the  pat^nal  thrime,  has 
been  sent  provisionally  to  a  fortress  in  India,  as 
a  prisoner  of  state." 

**  We  are  at  the  end  of  October,"  said  Bodin's 
master.  "Admitting,  that  Prince  Djalma  has 
b^3i  set  at  liberty,  and  is  now  able  to  leave  India, 
he  could  hardly  reach  Paris  by  the  month  of 
Pebruary." 

**  Mr.  Joshua,"  resumed  Bodin,  **  regrets  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  prove  his  zeal  on  this 
occasion.  If^  agaiost  all  probability,  Prince 
Djalma  should  be  released  or  make  his  escape,  it 
is  certain  that  he  would  come  to  Batavia  to  claim 
the  maternal  inheritance,  since  nothing  else  re- 
mains to  him.  But,  in  that  case,  we  may  depend 
en  the  d«n>tedness  of  Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael.    In 


return,  lie  solicits,  by  the  next  post,  the  moiC 
exact  infinrmation  as  to  the  fortune  of  Barai 
Tripeaud,  manufacturer  and  banker,  with  whooi 
he  has  commercial  relations." 

"Answer  evasively  on  that  point,  at  Mir. 
Joshua  haa  jet  shown  nothing  btit  zeaL  Add 
the  new  details  to  the  note  on  Djalma." 

Bodin  went  on  writing.  Alter  some  seconds, 
his  master  said  to  him,  with  a  peculiar  expression : 
"  Mr.  Joshua  tells  you  nothing  of  General  Simon, 
in  connexion  with  Djalma's  imprisQaiiieat«  and 
the  death  of  his  fiither  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,"  answered  the  secretary,  conti- 
nuing his  work.  His  master  remained  silent,  and 
walked  thoughtfully  up  and  down  the  room.  A 
few  moments  later,  Bodin  said  to  him :  "  It  is 
written." 

"Then  proceed!" 


Note  No.  IV. 
Jacfuei  Rmnepont,  eaUed  "  Skq^Naked, 


•» 


**  Workman  in  the  manufactory  of  Barcm  IM- 
peaud,  the  commercial  rival  of  Mr.  Francis 
Hardy.  This  artisan  is  drunken,  idle,  riotous, 
and  extravagant — does  not  want  for  intdHgenoe, 
but  has  been  quite  corrupted  by  lazinese  and  de- 
bauchery. A  clever  effent,  upon  whom  we  ean 
depend,  has  put  himself  in  connexion  with  a  giri 
named  Ccphyse  SoUveau,  otherwise  the  Qnmn  iff 
the  Bacehanale,  who  is  this  workman's  mtstraM. 
Thanks  to  her,  the  agent  has  been  able  to  estab- 
lish some  relations  with  him,  and  he  may  be  va- 
garded  as  already  excluded  from  the  intewil^ 
which  would  necessitate  his  presence  at  Paxis  ob 
the  13th  February." 

NOTB  No.  V. 
Gabriel  Renmpont,  Prieet  of  the  Foreign  Miteioms, 

"  Distant  relative  of  the  preceding,  bat  igno- 
rant of  the  relationship,  and  even  of  ms  eodatenoe. 
A  deserted  orphan,  taken  in  by  Frances  ''^^^'^f, 
the  wife  of  a  soldier  named  Dagobert.  '  II^  against 
all  expectation,  this  soldier  should  come  to  Paris, 
a  powerful  influence  might  be  exercised  over  him 
through  his  wife.  She  is  an  excellent  creature, 
ignorant  and  credulous,  of  an  exemplary  piety, 
and  over  whom  we  have  long  had  unlimited 
power.  It  was  by  her  means,  that  GhUiriel  was 
mduced  to  take  orders,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
pugnance  he  felt  for  that  step. 

"  Gabriel  is  twenty-five  years  of  age— of  a  die* 
position  as  angelic  as  his  countenance— poeaeased 
of  rare  and  solid  virtues.  Unfortunatriy,  he  bae 
been  brought  up  with  his  adopted  brother  Afli« 
cola,  the  son  of  Dagobert.  This  Asrieola  sa  a 
poet  and  workman — a  very  good  workman,  it  is 
admitted — employed  by  Mr.  Francis  Hardy.  He 
is  imbued  with  the  most  detestable  doctnnes  ■■ 
idolizes  his  mother — ^is  honest  and  laborious — bat 
has  no  sentiment  of  religion.  Noted  as  eny  dsa- 
gerout;  his  company  was  much  fesred  te  Ga- 
briel. 

"  The  latter,  notwithstanding  his  many  perfbet 
qualities,  still  nves  some  cause  for  nueasiines. 
We  have  even  delayed  to  admit  him  ftdly  into 
our  secrets.  A  false  step  might  make  bint  ena 
of  the  most  danaerout  of  men.  He  must  be 
fully  humourea,  at  least  up  to  the  ISth  F 
for  we  repeat,  that  upcm  him,  and  am  ki» 
in  Pari*  at  the  above  epoch,  vast  hopes 
mighty  interests  are  dependent. 

"  Because  of  the  discretion  to  be  obesffed  tin 
wards  him,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 


k  hu  taking  p.irt  in  the  Amcriciu  mi«uan,  for 
H  nailM  with  angelic  BvrceCneBS  of  chatactei  a 
Edn  iatiepidity  and  ndventuious  spirit,  which 
Niddonly  bo  antisticd  by  aUowing  him  lo  ahnri! 
Aciratilsiuexiiiteaceof  theinissinnoriDs.  Luckily, 
tti  it^Mrion  at  Charlt>tawn  havu  received  the 
ttieWat  orders  not  to  eniluiger,  on  any  account, 
■>  pncious  a  life.  They  arc  to  send  him  to  Paris, 
■KutanioDth  or  two  before  the  13th  February." 

Rcdin's  niBster  again,  interrupted  him,  and 
■id:  "Read  the  letter  brna  Charleslown,  and 
"0  «hftt  ihey  tell  you.  ia  order  to  complete  the 
fafcrmalion  upon  this  point  oko/' 

When  he  had  re 

^bimlains,  i 

B^ilunc  upon  a  mi&aic 

"  Wlut  uapTuduuce !" 

"lie  his  no  doubt  escaped  all  dani;er 


speudy  r( 


.0  Chai 


.whichcannot  (they 
Vnu)  be  later  than  the  middle  of  this  month,  he 
ViUba  shipped  off  for  France." 

"  Add  ihia  to  the  nute  which  eonccnn  him," 
"»iJ  Rudin's  master. 
"U  a  writt«9i,"  replied  the  sccietuy,  a  few 
MMnli  ktrr 


"  Proceed  then,"  said  his  m 
ancd: 


Rodin  ci 


Non  No.  VI. 
MiiifenioiitUe  Ailriaine  Htnnepoitt  de  Cardocii 
"  Dinlnnlly  lelnted  (without  knowing  it)  to 
Jacques  Reimepont,  called  Sleep-yoked,  and  Ga- 
briel Benaepont,  minMonary  priest.  She  ■  "'" 
soon  be  twenty-one  yura  of  ane,  with  llie  n 
piquant  phyaiognomy  in  the  world— oirtraordiiniy 
beautj",  chough  red-haired — a  mind  rcnmrkable 
for  its  originality — an  immense  fortune — al!  the 
aniraikl  inalincts.  The  incredible  audacity  of  her 
character  makes  one  tremble  for  the  future  fate 
of  this  young  person.  Happily,  her  appointed 
guardian.  Baron  'Iripeaud  (a  baron  of  IS29,  and 
formerly  agent  to  the  late  Count  de  Renncpont, 
Duke  de  Cardoville),  is  quite  in  the  intcrcttt,  and 
almost  in  the  dependence,  of  the  young  lady's 
aunt.  Wo  count,  with  reason,  upon  thia  worthy 
and  respectable  relatiTe,  imd  on  the  Baron  Tri- 

Eeaud,  to  combat  and  repress  the  lingular,  nn- 
eard-of  dcsiene,  which  this  young  person,  ■■  re- 
Buluti;  OS  independent,  does  not  fear  to  btow- 
oud  which,  uiuortunatelv,  cannot  ho  turned  t 
account  in  tJiii  inlcrcat  of^tho  afiaii  in  qu.»tioii — 
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Rodin  waB  here  interrupted  by  two  discrcoi 
t»p9  at  the  door.  The  seraetary  rose,  ■went  to 
Bee  who  knocked,  remnintd  a  momeut  without, 
•nd  then  retunwd  with  Iwo  letUTB  in  his  haiid, 
»apng :  "  The  princetut  haa  profited  by  the  dc- 


r,  with- 


roafoi 

"Give  me  the  letter!"  critid 
out  leavinK  Mm  time  to  Suiali.    "  A.t  lenKtb,' 
■dded,  "  I  shall  hsye  news  of  my  mother !" 

He  had  scarcely  read  the  £iBt  few  lincB  of  tba 
letter,  when  he  grew  deadly  pale,  an4  t>il  W- 
turea  took  an  eipresaion  of  painful  MtpnUWBPt 
■nd  poignant  griet  '^My  mother  1"  ^  e^ei, 
"  oh,  my  God !  my  nujthef  V 

••  What  nuifitFtHoe  has  bH)Pd'>d '"  uked 
Bodin,  with  a  look  af  M*""!  ■*  ^  fPK  4t  t)ie 
eiclamation  of  his  matfef. 

"The  Bymptoma  of  impioYcmept  W| 
clous,"  replied rtiBolhet,  dejecta4}2i  ifn      ,, 
relapsed  into  a  ai^]y  hopelcH  t^t<'-    -ind  yet 
the  doctor  thinl"),  that  my  presen^^  fflisnt  P^- 


&' 


..     .      4}?!  I 
ly  hopeU-M  iftlLV 
,       .      at  my  pre»e»£e  m$i 
haps  save  bur,  for  she  calls  fot  ma  mlhoi' 

ing.     Shr  wi^ieB  to  lie f. --l-  >--■  ^- 

sliG  may  die  in  peace. 
Nat  to  grant  )t  woidd 
if  I  can  but  arrive  in  1 
nigtil,  if  will  take  J)8(k(i 

^■J4as|    w)(l(   t, 
joininB  hi»  Mmm,  m 

His  Jnaatpr  rwif  fl 
the  old  teF*f"'  ^^'^ ' 
what  is  |ii4isp^Ea^U 
ttayelltng-wOTaBe'  ^'ef  t^o  fqif«  wJt^J  c^b- 
liulet.  and  |a  (a;  post-horBCn  DuWlHy-  W>">^ 
an  hour,  I  m»%  W  W  (liB  rOMi" 

servant  a».Mr(»4  i"  m%:     ^'ffll  tt  I 
again— oh.  It  wq)44  "■  MBIIiau  I"     And  I 
upon  a  chair,  ovfTT 
vercd  liiii  face  with 

This  great  grief 

his  mother:   that  

panlcd  him,  unalterable  and  puu,  t(if(nigh  all 
the  phawa  of  a  too  often  j^ilt;^  lin. 

After  a  few  minutes,  Rodm  ventured  to  bd) 
to  his  master,  as  he  showed  him  the  second  letter : 
"This  also  has  just  been  brought  from  Mr, 
DuplesBis.     It  is  very  important — very  press- 


See  what 
d  for  business. " 
The  letter  is  confidential,"  said  Rodin,  pre- 
ienting  it  to  hia  maitter.     "  I  dare  not  open  it. 


_  . may  see  by  the 

At  sight  of  this  mark,  the  countenance  of  Rodin't 
master  assumed  an  undcGnablc  expression  of 
respect  and  fear.  With  a  trembling  hand  he 
broke  the  seid.  The  note  contained  only  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "  Leaee  all  iun'tieij,  and,  vithuut 
losing  a  ninutcsctoutandcome.  Mr.  Ihiplaia  Kill 
npha  you-     He  Aat  Ike  urden." 

"  Great  God !"  cried  this  man  in  despair. 
"  Bet  ont  before  1  have  seen  my  mother  I  It  is 
frightfid,  impossible-— it  would  perhaps  kill  her — 
yes,  it  would  be  a  parricide  '" 

on  the  hu,^-  „-  . 
croBses.  A.  sudden  revolution  Boemed  to  lake 
place  within  him ;  he  appeared  to  repent  of  the 
violence  of  his  regrets :  his  face,  though  still  sad, 
became  once  more  calm  and  grave.  He  handed 
the  fatal  letter  to  his  Bccrctary,  and  said  to  him, 
whilst  he  stifled  a  sigh .  "  To  be  classed  under 
itapcopor  number." 


Hodut  took  the  letter,  v 


a  number  upon  it. 


Hrt'SiiW  ■PPC"ed,  still 


f,  and  holding  i 


and  placed  it  in  a  particular  box  After  ■  mo- 
ment's silence,  his  mosler  resumed:  "Yon  will 
take  orders  liom  Mr.  Duplessis.  and  work  with 
him.  You  will  deliver  to  him  the  note  on  the 
affair  of  the  medals ;  he  knows  to  whom  to  ad- 
dress it.  You  will  write  to  Batavia,  Leinsic,  and 
Charlesiown,  in  the  sense  agreed.  Prevent, 
at  any  price,  the  daughlera  of  General  Simon 
6upi  quitting  Lcipaicihasttm  the  arrival  of  Ga- 
luiel  at  fav  i  fl^d  >"  tlu<  very  improbable  case, 
that  Pfinne  Pjvlnia  cornea  to  Batavia,  tell  Mi. 
Jp^iHi)  Van  ilael,  th»f  we  count  on  hia  mbI  and 
obedtfnc*  (0  Iwap  him  there." 

An4  this  ntaji,  wb»i  M  the  moment  when  hia 
dfins  n"»^W  called  ta  bim  in  vain,  could  thus 

(iii*eirva  hU  preseiice  of  mjiid,  entered  his  own 
panmimC  i  wb>i«t  RaiUn  busied  himself  with  the 
ahstvcis  he  bod  bucn  ocqered  to  write,  and  tran- 
scribed them  in  ciphcr. 

In  about  three  quartetii  of  a|i  hour,  the  bella  of 
the  ]>OBt-horseit  were  heard  jinglingwithont.  The 
old  servant  again  entered,  after  discreetly  knock- 
ing at  tlie  door,  and  said  i  "Ttl#F"'™8ei«re»il¥." 
Kudin  nodded.  aik4  4hI  IWTNll  witbdiew.  The 
Botrtlurj',  in  his  tuin^'^a^  lfl_HM>ck  at  the  door 

Save  and  cold,  but 
Iter  in  hi*  hand. 

"Tills  fbr  my mntb^i"  H{d)M>  toBodin;  '■  you 
will  send  a  couriw  "~  " 

"  On  the  initaut, 

"  Let  the  three  le..       .„,  ,^. 
Chnriesto  wn,leaveta-4iyb]F  ttteordinarT  clia 
They  are  of  the  last  ifflporttnoe-    You  Itnov,  .„ 

Those  ware  his  laaf  iiof^i.  Executing  merei- 
less  orders  with  a  meTcilcsi  obedience,  he  de- 

Crf  williout  even  BUomDtjnHloieehiamolhfi. 
secretary  accomimdefl  bfio  rWpactfuUy  to 
)iia  cairiage. 

"  What  road,  sic  i"  w|(|4 1^  MwtUiou,  turning 
round  on  his  saddle. 

"  The  wad  to  Itil?  1"  tHuweFfd  Ro^'s  mas- 
ter, with  so  deep  a  si^,  that  \\  utmost  TMcmhled 

A*  the  horses  started  at  full  gallop,  Rodin 
made  a  low  bow  ;  then  he  returned  to  the  large, 
cold,  bare  apartment.  The  attitude,  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  gait  of  this  personsKC  seemed  to 
have  undergone  a  sudden  cliange.  Ho  appeared 
to  have  increaticd  in  dimensions.  He  was  no 
longer  on  automaton,  moved  by  the  mechanism 
of  a  himiblo  obedience.  Hi'*  features  till  now 
impassible,  his  glance  hitherto  subdued,  became 
suddenly  animated  with  an  expression  of  diabo- 
lical emit ;  H  sardonic  smile  curled  hia  thin,  [nl« 
lips,  and  a  look  of  grim  satiafiu^tion  relaxed  hia 
cadaveraiiB  face. 

Ill  hia  turn,  he  stopped  before  the  huge  globe. 
In  hia  turn,  he  contemplated  it  in  sileuce,  ovm 
as  hia  master  had  dune.  Then,  bending  over  it, 
and  embracing  it  as  it  were  in  his  arms,  he  fixed 
his  reptile-e>-c  on  it  for  some  momenta,  drew  his 
coarse  finp'V  along  its  poliBhed  surface,  and  struck 
his  flat,  dirty  nail  on  tbiee  of  the  places  marked 
with  little  red  crosses.  And,  whilst  he  thui 
pointed  to  three  towns  in  very  diflcrent  parts  of 
the  world,  he  named  them  aloud  with  a  sneering 
titter:  "  Leipsic — Charlestown — Batavia." 

"  In  each  of  these  three  places,"  he  added, 
"  distant  as  thev  are  from  one  another,  there  exiat 
persons  who  little  think,  that  here,  in  this  obacure 
street,  from  the  recesses  of  this  chamber,  wakeful 
eyes  are  upon  them — that  all  their  niavomenla 
are  followed,  all  their  aolioni  knowu — and  that 


beace  will  isme  new  instructiaDit,  -nMcfa  deeply 
ODDcem  them,  siid  vbicli  will  be  inexorably 
executed ;  (or  an  mtereat  is  at  stake,  whieh.  may 
h«»e  »  powerful  Influence  on  Enrope — on  the 
.  Luckily,  we  have  friends  at  Ijcipaie,  at 
CharloiUrwn,  and  at  Batavin." 

This  little,  old.  sordid,  ill-drcuscd  mnn,  with 
hia  lirid  and  denlh-tike  coimtennnce,  than  crawl- 
orer  the  sphere  before  him,  appeared  Ptill 
e  awftil  than  Mi  mnator — when  the  latter, 
erect  and  haughtj,  had  imperiously  laid  his  hand 
ttpon  that  globo,  which  he  neemed  desirous  of 
fnbjecting  (iy  (ho  strength  of  his  pride  and  cou- 
r»ge.  Tfie  one  reBcinhlcd  the  eagle,  that  hoTcm 
iboYe  his  prey — the  other  the  reptile,  that  eme- 
bips  its  Tictim  in  its  ineitricnhle  fiOds. 

After  fame  minntes,  Rodin  npprnnchcd  his 
fall,  rubbing  his  hanii  briskly  to|;pthcr,  and 
role  the  foOowing  epistle  in  a  cipher  miknown 

"  Paris,  j  past  E>  a.k. 

"  He  is  gone— but  he  kesitaikii  ! 

"  When  he  receiTed  the  order,  his  dying  ino- 
&u  had  juxt  Bnmmoned  him  to  her.  lie  might, 
6uT  told  him,  save  her  by  hiN  prrsencc,  and  he 
adaimcd :  '  Xot  to  go  to  my  mother  would  he 
■  puridde '.' 

"  Still,  he  is  gone — only  he  besitatfii.  I  keep 
nyeye  upon  him  contiiiually.  These  lines  wiU 
nacb  Rome  at  the  same  time  as  himself. 

"  P.S. — Tell  the  Cardinol-Prinpe,  that  he  may 
foiml  upon  me,  hat  I  hope  for  his  active  aid  in 

When  he  had  folded  and  sealed  this  letter, 
BiKbi  put  it  into  his  pocket.  The  clock  struck 
In;  it  wu  Mr.  Rodin's  hour  for  brenkfasl.  He 
■taof^  and  locked  up  hiapapera,  in  a  drawer  of 
•tdeh  he  carried  away  the  key,  brushed  his  old 
pnsy  hnt  with  his  aleeve,  took  a  patched  um- 
bcUa  in  his  hand,  and  went  out.* 

Whilst  these  two  men,  from  the  depths  of  their 
deenre  retreat,  were  thus  framine  a  plot,  which 
«W  to  isTolve  the  seven  deKcemlinta  of  a  race 
ftfrnerly  proaerihed^a  strange,  rnvBlerioua  dc- 
feMtc  WW  planning  how  to  protect  this  Kimiljr, 
*Uek  was  also  hi?  own. 


EPILOGUE. 


Tbi  uta  is  wild  and  rugged.  It  is  a  lofty 
Winenec  covered  with  huge  blocks  of  saniletone, 
bmreen  which  rise  birch-trees  and  oaka,  tlicir 
feliige  already  yellow  with  the  hues  of  autumn. 
Hhw  toll  trees  atand  out  irom  the  back-ground 

•lUrtnf  dtfd  the  *iw""*  — ■"  —.i".™..  i~ii.r.  nf 
lb.  Libri.  juul  Ihc  curiDd. 
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of  red  light,  which  the  »nn  has  left  in  the  west, 
and  whieb  resembles  the  reflection  of  a  great  fire. 
From  this  eminence,  the  eye  looks  down  into  a 
deep  valley,  shady,  (tortile,  and  half  veiled  ill 
light  vapour  by  the  evening  miat.  The  rich 
meadows,  the  tufts  of  bushy  trees,  the  fields  from 
which  the  ripe  com  has  been  gathered  in,  all 
blend  together  in  one  dark,  uniform  tint,  which 
contrasts  with  the  limpid  aiule  of  the  heavens. 
Steeples  of  grey  atone  or  slate  lift  their  pointed 
spircB,  at  intcrvalB,  from  the  midst  of  this  valley; 
for  many  villages  are  spread  about  it,  bordering 
a  high  road  which  leads  from  the  north  to  the 

It  is  the  hour  of  repose— the  hour  when,  for 
the  most  p[irt,  every  cottage- nindow  brightens 
to  the  joyous  cncklmg  of  the  rustic  hearth,  and 
shines  alar  through  ^ade  and  foliage,  whilit 
clouds  of  tmnke  issue  from  the  chimnics,  and 
curl  up  slowly  tawsrda  the  sky.  But  now, 
strange  to  say,  every  hearth  in  the  country  seem* 
cold  and  deserted.  Stranger  nnd  more  fatal  stiU, 
every  steeple  rings  out  a  iiineral  knell.  What- 
ever there  is  of  nctiritr,  raovemcnt,  life,  sppeani 
concentrated  in  that  lugubrious  and  far-somidiog 
vibration. 

Then  lights  begin  to  ahew  Ihemeelvca  in  the 
dark  villBgeB,  but  they  rise  not  from  the  cheerful 
and  pleasant  rustic  hearth.  They  arc  red  as  the 
fires  of  the  herdsraan,  seen  at  night  through  the 
midst  of  the  fog.  And  then  these  lights  do  not 
remain  motionless.  They  advance  slowly  to- 
wards the  churchyard  of  every  village.  Ijouder 
sounds  the  death-knell,  the  air  tremblei  beneath 
the  strokes  of  so  many  bells,  and,  at  rare  intervala, 
the  funeral  chant  rises  faintly  to  the  Bununit  of 
the  hill. 

Why  so  many  interments  ?  What  (hen  is  this 
vnlley  of  desolation,  where  the  peacefnl  song*, 
which  follow  the  hard  labours  of  the  day,  are  re- 
placed by  the  death-dirge?  where  the  repose  of 
evening  is  exchanged  lor  the  repose  of  eternity? 
— What  is  this  valley  of  desolation,  where  every 
village  mourns  for  its  many  dead,  nnd  buries  them 
at  the  same  hour,  the  Bome  night  ? 

Alas  !  it  is  that  the  deaths  are  90  prompt,  and 
numerous,  and  frightful,  that  there  is  hardly  time 
to  bury  the  dead.  During  the  day,  the  survivors 
are  chained  to  the  earth  by  rude,  but  necessary 
toil ;  and  only  in  the  evening,  when  they  return 
from  the  Sclds,  ore  they  able,  though  sinking 
with  fatigue,  to  dig  those  other  furrows,  in  which 
their  brethren  arc  to  lie  heaped  like  griuns  of 

And  this  valley  is  not  the  only  one  that  has 
seen  the  desolation.  During  a  series  of  fatal 
years,  many  villages,  many  towns,  many  cities, 
many  great  countries,  have  seen,  like  this  vnlley, 
their  hearths  deserted  and  cold — have  seen,  like 
this  vallcv.  mourning  take  the  place  of  joy,  and 
thedeath-knellsubatitutcdfor  the  noise  of  festivals 
— have  wept,  in  the  same  day,  for  thefr  many 
dead,  and  buried  them  at  night  by  the  lurid  glare 

Por,  during  those  fatal  years,  an  awfiil  traveller 
has  slowlv  joumicdover  the  earth,  from  one  pole 
to  the  otyier — from  the  depths  of  India  and  Asia 
to  the  ice  of  Siberia— from  the  ice  of  Siberia  to 
the  borders  of  the  seas  of  France. 

This  trovcllet^-mysteriouil  as  death,  slow  as 
eternity,  implacable  as  fate,  tcrrihle  as  the  hand 
of  Ood — this  traveller  was— the  CaottUA  ', 
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summit  of  the  hill,  like  the  complaining  of  a 
mighty  Toice — ^thc  glare  of  the  fimeral  torches 
was  still  seen  afar  throup^h  the  mist  of  ercning — 
it  was  the  hour  of  twilight — that  strange  hour, 
which  gives  to  the  most  solid  forms  a  yague,  in- 
definite, fjEuitastic  appearance — ^when  the  sound 
{  of  firm  and  regular  footsteps  was  heard  on  the 
stonv  soil  of  the  hill,  and,  between  the  black 
trunks  of  the  trees,  a  man  passed  slowly  onward. 

His  figure  was  tall,  his  head  was  bowed  upon 
his  breast ;  his  countenance  was  noble,  gentle, 
and  sad ;  his  eye-brows,  uniting  in  the  midst, 
extended  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  like  a 
fatal  mark  on  his  forehead. 

This  man  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  distant  toll- 
ing of  so  many  funeral  bells — and  yet,  a  few  days 
I  b«ore,  repose  and  happiness,  health  and  joy,  had 
reigned  in  those  Tillages  through  which  he  had 
slowly  passed,  and  which  he  now  left  behind 
him  mourning  and  desolate.  But  the  traveller 
continued  on  his  way,  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections. 

**  llic  13th  of  February  approaches,"  thought 
he ;  '*  the  day  approaclies,  in  which  the  descend- 
ants of  my  beloved  sister,  the  last  scions  of  our 
race,  should  meet  in  Paris.  Alas !  it  is  now  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  for  the  third  time, 
persecution  scattered  this  family  over  all  the 
earth — this  family,  that  I  have  watched  over 
with  tenderness  for  eighteen  centuries,  through 
all  its  migrations  and  exiles,  its  changes  of  reli- 
gion, fortune,  and  name ! 

"  Oh!  for  tliLs  family,  descended  from  the 
sister  of  the  poor  shoemaker,  •  what  grandeur 
and  what  abasement,  what  obscurity  and  what 
splendour,  what  misery  and  what  glory !  By 
how  many  crimes  has  it  been  sullied,  oy  how 
many  virtues  honoured! — ^The  hLstory  of  this 
single  family  is  the  history  of  tlie  human  race  ! 

**  Passing,  in  the  course  of  so  many  genera- 
tions, through  the  veins  of  the  poor  ana  the  rich, 
of  the  sovereign  and  the  bandit,  of  the  wise  man 
and  the  fool,  of  the  coward  and  the  brave,  of  the 
saint  and  the  atheist,  the  blood  of  my  sister  has 
transmitted  itself  to  this  hour. 

**  "Wliat  scions  of  this  family  arc  now  remain- 
ing ? — Seven  only. 

•*  Two  orphans,  the  daughters  of  proscribed 
parents — a  dethroned  prince — a  poor  missionary 
priest — a  man  of  the  middle  class — a  young  girl 
of  a  great  name  and  large  fortune — a  mechanic. 

^ "  Together,  they  comprise  in  themselves  the 
virtues,  the  courage,  the  degradation,  the  splen- 
dour, the  miseries  of  our  species ! 

"  Siberia — India — ^America — France — behold 
the  divers  places  where  fate  has  tlirown  tlicm ! 

**  My  instinct  teaches  me,  when  one  of  them  is 
in  peril.  Then,  from  the  North  to  the  South, 
from  the  East  to  the  West,  I  go  to  seek  them. 
Yesterday,  amid  the  Polar  frosts — to-day  in  the 
temperate  zone — to-morrow,  beneath  the  fires 
of  the  tropics — ^but  often,  alas !  at  the  moment 
when  my  presence  might  save  them,  the  invisible 
hand  impels  me,  the  whirlwind  carries  me  away, 
and  the  voice  speaks  in  my  ear :  <  Go  ox !  Qo 
ox!' 

*  It  it  known,  that,  according  to  the  legrad,  the  ^Vandrr- 
in^  Jew  was  a  thoemaker  at  Jenisalem.  The  Saviour,  car- 
rying his  crods,  passed  before  the  house  of  the  artisan,  and 
asked  him  to  be  allowed  to  rest  an  instant  on  the  stone 
btneh  at  his  door.  "  Go  mi  1  goon !"  eaid  the  Jew  harshly, 
pushing  him  away.  '*  Thou  shalt  go  on  till  the  end  of 
time,"  answered  the  Saviour,  in  a  severe  and  sorrowftil  tone. 
For  further  details,  see  the  rloquent  and  learned  notice  by 
Mr.  Charles  llaniin,  appended  to  the  magnificent  poam  of 
Aha»u€nu,  by  Mr.  £d.  (^uinat.— E.  8. 


I     "  Oh,  that  I  might  only  finish  my  taak!--><  Qa 

on!* — A  single  hour — only  a  nngle  honr  of 
repose ! — *  Go  ox  I* — ^Alas !  I  leave  thoee  I  love 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss ! — *  Go  ox !  Go  oh  !' 

"  Such  is  my  punishment.  If  it  is  great,  mj 
crime  was  greater  still ! — ^An  artisan,  deroti^  to 
privations  and  misery,  my  misfortunfiB  had  made 
me  cruel. 

"  Oh,  cursed — cursed  be  the  day,  wlien — aa  I 
bent  over  my  woik,  sullen  with  hate  and  despair, 
because,  in  spite  of  my  incessant  labour,  I  and 
mine  wanted  for  everything — the  Saviour  passed 
before  my  door ! 

"  Reviled,  insulted,  covered  with  blows,  hardly 
able  to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  heavy  cross,  ha 
asked  me  to  let  him  rest  a  moment  upon  my  stone 
bench.  The  sweat  poured  from  his  forchuid,  bis 
feet  were  bleeding,  he  was  well  nigh  sinking  with 
fatigue,  and  he  ssud  to  me  in  a  mild,  heart-piercing 
voice :  *  I  suffer  !* — *And  I  too  suffer,'  I  repUM^ 
as  witli  harsh  anger  I  pushed  him  from  the  place; 
'  I  suffer,  and  no  one  comes  to  help  me.  I  find  no 
pity,  and  will  give  none.  Go  on !  go  on  !' — then 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  pain  he  answered :  '  Thou 
shalt  indeed  go  on  till  the  day  of  thy  redemption, 
for  so  wills  the  Lord  that  is  in  heaven !' 

*'And  so  my  punishment  began.  Too  late  I 
opened  these  eyes  to  the  light — too  late  I  learned 
repentance  ana  charity — ^too  late  I  understood 
those  di\'ine  words  of  him  I  had  outraged — ^those 
words,  which  should  be  the  law  of  the  whole 
human  race  : 


*LOVE  OXR  AXOTHER.' 

"In  vain,  through  successive  ages,  gathering 
strength  and  eloquence  from  those  celestial  words, 
I  have  laboured  to  earn  my  pardon,  by  filling 
with  commiseration  and  love  hearts  that 


overflowing  -with  envy  and  bitterness — ^by  in- 
spiring many  a  soul  with  a  sacred  horror  of 
oppression  and  injustice.  For  me,  the  day  ct 
mercy  has  not  yet  da-wncd  ! 

"And  even  as  the  first  man,  by  his  &11,  devoted 
his  posterity  to  misfortune,  it  would  seem  as  if  I, 
the  artisan,  had  consigned  the  whole  race  of 
artisans  to  endless  sorrows,  and  that  they  were 
expiating  my  crime :  for  they  alone,  during  tnese 
eighteen  centuries,  have  not  vet  been  delivered. 

*'For  eighteen  centuries,  tne  powerful  and  the 
liappy  of  this  world  have  said  to  the  toiling  people, 
wliat  I  said  to  the  imploring  and  suffering  Saviour: 
*Go  on!  go  on!' — And  the  people,  like  him 
sinking  with  fatigue,  like  him  bearing  a  heavy 
cross,  have  answered  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
grief:  *  Oh,  for  pity's  sake !  a  few  moments  of 
repose  ;  we  are  worn  out  vnih  toil.* — *  Go  on  !* — 
*And  if  we  perish  in  our  pain,  what  will  become 
of  our  little  cliildrcn  and  our  old  mothers  r* — *Go 
on !  go  on  !' — And,  for  eighteen  centuries,  they 
and  1  have  continued  to  struggle  forward  and  to 
suffer,  and  no  charitable  voice  Iub  yet  pronounced 
the  word  :  •  Enough .'' 

**  Alas  !  such  is  my  punishment.  It  is  immense 
— it  is  double.  I  suffer  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
when  I  see  those  "WTctched  multitudes  consignea 
without  respite  to  profitless  and  oppressive  tolL 
I  suffer  in  the  name  of  my  family,  when,  jxior  and 
wandering,  I  am  unable  to  bring  aid  to  the  de- 
scendants of  my  dear  sister.  But,  when  the  sor- 
row is  above  my  strength — "WYicn  I  foresee  some 
danger,  from  which  I  cannot  preserve  my  own — 
then  my  thoughts,  travelling  over  the  world,  go. 
in  search  of  that  woman  like  me  accursed — that 
daughter  of  a  queen,  who  like  me,  the  son  of  m 
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trtiMUk,  wanders,  and  wQl  wander  on,  till  the  day 
«f  hflir  redemption.* 

^  Onoe  in  a  centuxj,  as  two  planets  draw  nigh 
to  each  other  in  their  secular  rerolutions,  I  am 
fiefmittwl  to  meet  this  woman  during  the  fatal 
jrttk.  of  the  Passion.  And  after  this  interriew, 
ffikid  with  terrible  remembrances  and  boundless 

E'efii,  wandering  stars  of  eternity  wc  pursue  our 
inite  coarse. 

*^  And  this  woman — ^the  only  one  upon  earth, 
who,  like  me,  sees  the  end  of  every  century,  and 
eidaima:  'What!  another  r' — this  woman  re- 
sponds^to  my  thought,  from  the  furthest  extremity 
of  the  worlo.  She,  who  alone  shares  my  terrible 
dflstiny,  has  chosen  to  shore  also  the  only  interest 
that  has  consoled  me  for  so  many  ages.  Those  de- 
leendants  of  my  dear  sister — she  too  loves  them 
—she  too  protects  them.  For  them  she  too  jour- 
Bies  from  East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South. 

'*  But  alas !  the  invisible  hand  impels  her,  the 
whirlwind  carries  her  away,  and  the  voice  speaks 
kher  ear ;  *  Go  on !' — *  Oh,  that  I  might  only 
fini^  my  task  !'  repeats  she  also. — '  Go  on !' — 
•  A.  single  hour — only  a  single  hour  of  repose !' 
—*  Go  on  !* — *  I  leave  those  I  love  on  the  brink 

of  the  abyss.'—*  Go  on !   Go  on !' " 

•  •  •  •  • 

Whilst  this  man  thus  joumied  over  the  hill, 
•bflorbed  in  his  thoughts,  the  light  evening- 
Weeae  increased  almost  to  a  gale,  a  vivid  flash 
itrcamcd  across  the  sky,  and  long,  deep  whist- 
liiiss  announced  the  approach  of  a  tempest. 

On  a  sudden,  this  doomed  man,  who  could  no 
longer  weep  nor  smile,  started  with  a  shudder. 
No  physical  pain  could  reach  him,  and  vet  he 
ueMed  his  hand  hastily  to  his  heart,  as  thoiigh 
m  had  experienced  a  cruel  pang.  **  Oh !"  cried 
ke;  '*  I  feel  it.  At  this  hour,  many  of  those  I 
W«»— the  descendants  of  my  dear  sister — suffer, 
aad  are  in  great  peril.  Some  in  the  centre  of 
India — some  in  America — some  here  in  Germany. 
Xlie  struggle  recommences,  the  detestable  pas- 
iioDS  are  again  awake.  O  thou,  that  hearest  me 
—thou,  like  myself  wandering  and  accursed — 
Herodiaa  !  help  me  to  protect  them ! — May  my 
kvoeation  reach  thee,  in  those  American  solitudes 
where  thou  now  lingcrest — and  may  we  arrive  in 
tuaer 

And  now  an  extraordinary  thing  happened. 
The  night  was  come.  The  man  made  a  move- 
joeat,  precipitately  to  retrace  his  steps — ^but  an 
byisible  force  prevented  him,  and  carried  bim 
forward  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  this  moment,  the  storm  burst  forth  in  its 
dtrk  m^'esty.  One  of  those  whirlwinds,  which 
^n  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  the  rocks,  passed  over  the  hiU  rapid  and 
loud  as  thunder. 

In  the  midst  of  the  roaring  of  the  hurricane, 
b?  the  light  of  the  fiery  flashes,  the  man  'with  the 
Uaekmark  on  his  brow  was  seen  descending  the 
bill,  walking  with  huge  strides  amongst  the 
^)cks,  and  through  trees  that  bent  beneath  the 
eflorts  of  the  storm. 

The  walk  of  this  man  was  no  longer  slow,  firm, 
iod  steady — ^but  painfully  irregular,  like  that  of 
oae  impelled  bv  an  irresistible  power,  or  carried 
llong  by  the  whirl  of  a  frightful  hurricane.  In 
▼tin,  he  extended  his  supplicating  hands  to 
baavea.  Soon  he  disappeared  in  the  shades  of 
nlg^  and  amid  the  noise  of  the  tempest. 

*  AfMordttnf  to  a  laftod  TtrylittlR  known,  but  for  which 
*t  ftrt  iMltbted  to  tht  kindneti  of  Mr.  Maury,  the  learned 
MllMiblraHan  of  the  Institute,  HcrodlM  wm  condemned 
Wivtiid«riaitlM  dayof  Judnnent,  fbrhaTinc  Mked  for  the 
imtkM  M.  Jdto  tbm  Baotitt...aL  8. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  AJOCPA. 

Whilst  Mr.  Kodin  despatched  his  cosmopolite 
correspondence,  from  his  retreat  in  the  Rue  du 
Milie\i  des  Ursins,  at  Paris — whilst  the  daughters 
of  General  Simon,  after  quitting  as  fugitives  the 
inn  of  the  "White  Falcon,  were  detained  prisoners 
at  I/eipsic  along  with  Dagobert — other  scenes, 
deeply  interesting  to  these  difierent  personages, 
were  passing,  idmost  as  it  were  in  the  same 
moment,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  worid,  in 
the  furthermost  parts  of  Asia — that  is  to  say,  in 
the  island  of  Java,  not  far  fit)m  the  city  of  Ba- 
tavia,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Joshua  Van  l)acl,  one 
of  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Kodin. 

Java !  magnificent  and  fatal  country,  where  the 
most  admirable  fiowers  conceal  hideous  rep- 
tiles, where  the  brightest  fruits  contain  subtle 
poisons,  where  grow  splendid  trees,  whose  very 
shadow  is  death — where  the  vampire,  a  gigantic 
bat,  sucks  the  blood  of  its  victims  whilst  it  pro- 
longs their  sleep,  by  surroimding  them  with  a 
fresh  and  balmy  air,  no  fan  moving  so  rapidly  as 
the  great  perfumed  wings  of  this  monster  I 

The  month  of  Octol^,  1831,  draws  near  its 
close.  It  is  the  hour  of  noon — an  hour  well  nigh 
mortal  to  him  who  encounters  the  fiery  heat  of 
the  Sim,  which  spreads  a  sheet  of  dazzling  light 
over  the  deep  blue  enamel  of  the  sky. 

An  q)oupa^  or  species  of  tent,  made  of  cane  mats 
suspended  from  long  bamboos,  which  are  driven 
far  into  the  groimd,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  bluish 
shadow,  cast  by  a  tuft  of  trees  whose  bright  ver- 
dure resembles  green  porcelain.  These  quaintly 
formed  trees,  rounded  into  arches,  pointing  like 
spires,  overspreading  like  parasols,  are  so  thick  in 
foliage,  so  entangled  one  with  the  other,  that 
their  dome  is  impenetrable  to  the  rain. 

The  soil  ever  marshy,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
supportable heat,  disappears  beneath  an  inextri- 
cable mass  of  creepers,  ferns,  and  tufted  reeds,  of 
a  freshness  and  vigour  of  vegetation  almost  incre- 
dible, and  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  q^oupo, 
which  lies  hid  Uke  a  nest  amongst  the  grass. 

Nothing  can  be  more  suffocating  than  the 
atmosphere,  heavily  laden  with  moist  exhalations, 
like  the  steam  of  hot  water,  and  impregnated 
Tvath  the  strongest  and  sharpest  scents  :  for  the 
cinnamon-trcc,  the  ginger-plant,  the  stcphanotis, 
the  Cape  jasmin,  mixed  with  these  trees  and 
creepers,  spread  around  in  pufls  their  penetrating 
odours.  A  roof^  formed  of  large  leaves  of  the 
banana,  covers  the  cabin ;  at  one  end  is  a  square 
opening,  wliich  serA'Cs  for  a  window,  shut  in  with 
a  fine  lattice-work  of  vegetable  fibres,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  reptiles  and  venomous  insects  from 
creeping  into  the  (\joupa.  The  huge  trunk  of  a 
deacf  tree,  still  standing,  but  much  bent,  and  with 
its  summit  reaching  to  the  roof  of  the  ajoupa^  rises 
from  the  midst  of  the  brushwood.  From  every 
crevice  in  its  block,  rugged,  mossy  bark,  springs 
a  strange,  almost  fiEmtastic  fiowcr  ;  the  wing  of 
the  butterfly  is  not  of  a  finer  tissue,  of  a  more 
brilliant  i)urple,  of  a  more  glossy  black ;  those 
unknown  birds  that  we  see  in  our  dreams,  have 

*  Phatutgars,  or  Stranirlers  (from  the  Hindoo  word 
pkansna,  to  •tranyle).  We  shall  yire,  further  on,  lome 
details  coneeminethii  singular  communitj,  which u  called. 
Of  the  Good  fFork.—E.  8. 

The  Enrlinh  public  hM  heard  much  of  th«n  lately,  both 
in  fact  aua  fiction,  under  the  name  of  Thugt, 
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no  more  grotesque  forms  than  these  specimeiis  of 
the  orchis — winged  flowers,  that  seem  always 
ready  to  fly  from  their  frail  and  leafless  stalks. 
The  long,  flexible  stems  of  the  cactus^  which  might 
be  taken  for  reptiles,  encircle  also  this  trunk,  and 
clothe  it  with  their  bimches  of  silvery  white, 
yariegated  with  bright  orange.  These  flowers 
emit  a  strong  scent  of  yanilla. 

A  little  serpent,  of  a  brick-red,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  large  quill,  and  flye  or  six  inches  long, 
half  protrudes  its  flat  head  ftom.  one  of  those 
enormous,  perfumed  calyces,  in  which  it  lies 
closely  curled  up. 

Within  the  ajoupa^  a  young  man  is  extended  on 
a  mat  in  a  profound  sleep.  His  complexion  of  a 
clear  golden  yellow,  gives  him  the  appearance  of 
a  statue  of  pale  bronze,  on  which  a  ray  of  the 
sun  is  playing.  His  attitude  i*  simple  and  grace- 
ful ;  his  risht  arm  sustains  his  head,  a  little  raised 
and  turned  on  one  side ;  his  ample  robe  of  white 
muslin,  with  hanging  sleeves,  leaves  uncovered  his 
chest  and  arms  worthy  of  the  Antinoiis.  Mar- 
ble ii  not  more  Arm,  more  polished  than  hLs  skin, 
the  golden  hue  of  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  whiteness  of  his  garments.  Upon  his  broad 
manly  chest  a  deep  scar  is  visible — the  mark  of 
the  musket-ball  he  received  in  defending  the  life 
of  General  Simon,  the  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche. 

Suspended  from  his  neck,  he  wears  a  little 
medal,  similar  to  that  in  the  possession  of  the 
two  sisters.    This  Indian  is  DJalma. 

His  features  are  at  once  very  noble  and  very 
beautifhl.  His  hair  of  a  blue  black,  parted  upon 
his  forehead,  falLs  waving,  but  not  curled,  over 
his  shoulders ;  whilst  his  eyebrows,  boldly  and 
yet  delicately  defined,  are  of  as  deep  a  jet  as  the 
long  eyelashes,  that  cast  their  shaaow  upon  his 
smooth  cheek.  His  bright,  red  lips  are  slightly 
apart,  and  he  breathes  uneasily;  his  sleep  is 
heavy  and  troubled,  for  the  heat  becomes  every 
moment  more  and  more  suffocating. 

Without,  the  silence  is  profound.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  is  stirring.  Yet  now  the  tall  ferns,  which 
cover  the  soil,  begin  to  move  almost  imperceptibly, 
as  though  their  stems  were  shaken  by  the  slow 
progress  of  some  crawling  body.  From  time  to 
time,  tlus  trifling  oscillation  suddenly  ceases ;  all 
is  again  motionless.  But,  after  several  of  these 
alternations  of  low  rustling  and  deep  silence,  a 
human  head  appears  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  dead 
tree. 

The  man  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  possessed 
of  a  grim  countenance,  with  a  complexion  the 
colour  of  greemsh  bronze,  long  black  nair  bound 
about  his  temples,  eyes  brilliant  with  savage  fire, 
and  an  expression  remarkable  for  its  intelligence 
and  ferocity.  Holding  his  breath  he  remained 
quite  still  for  a  moment ;  then,  advancing  upon 
his  hands  and  knees,  pushing  aside  the  leaves  so 
gently,  that  not  the  slightest  noise  could  be  heard, 
he  arrived  cautiously  and  slowly  at  the  trunk  of 
the  dead  tree,  the  summit  of  which  nearly  touched 
the  roof  of  the  qfoupa. 

This  man,  of  Malay  origin,  and  belonging  to 
the  sect  of  the  Stranglers,  after  having  again 
listened,  rose  almost  entirely  from  amongst  the 
brushwood.  With  the  exception  of  white  cotton 
drawers,  fastened  round  his  middle  by  a  party- 
coloured  sash,  he  was  completely  naked.  iCis 
bronzed,  supple,  and  nervous  limbs  were  overiaid 
with  a  thicK  coat  of  oil.  Stretching  himself 
along  the  huge  trunk,  on  the  side  furthest  from 
the  cabin,  and  thus  sheltered  by  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  tree  with  its  surrounding  creepers,  he  be- 


gan to  climb  silently,  with  as  nraoh  pfttienee  m 
caution.  In  the  undulationfl  of  his  lonn,  in  thfe 
flexibility  of  his  movements,  in  the  restrained 
vigour,  which  folly  put  forfli  would  have  been 
terrible,  there  was  some  resemblance  to  the 
stealthy  and  treacherous  advance  of  the  tiger 
upon  his  prey. 

Having  reached,  completely  unpcrceived,  the 
inclined  portion  of  the  tree,  which  aJmost  touched 
the  roof  of  the  cabin,  he  was  only  separated  from 
the  window  by  a  distance  of  about  a  foot.  Cau- 
tiously advancing  his  head,  he  looked  down  into 
the  interior,  to  sec  how  he  might  best  find  an 
entrance. 

At  sight  of  Djalma  in  a  deep  sleep,  the 
bright  eves  of  the  Strangler  glittered  with  in- 
creased brilliancy  ;  a  nervous  contraction,  or 
rather  a  mute,  ferocious  latigh,  curling  the  two 
comers  of  his  mouth,  drew  them  up  towards  the 
cheek-bones,  and  exposed  two  rows  of  teetlL 
filed  sharp  like  the  pomts  of  a  saw,  and  dyed  of 
a  shining  black. 

Djalma  was  lying  in  such  a  manner  and  so 
near  the  door  oi  the  ajaupa,  which  opened  in- 
wards, that,  were  it  moved  in  the  least,  he  must 
be  instantly  awakened.  The  Strangler,  with  his 
body  still  sheltered  by  the  tree,  wishing  to  ex- 
amine more  attentively  the  interior  of  the  cabin, 
leaned  very  forward,  and  m  order  to  maintain 
his  balance,  lightly  rested  his  hand  on  ttie  ledge 
of  the  opening  that  served  for  a  window.  Tms 
movement  shook  the  large  cactus-flower,  within 
which  the  little  serpent  lay  curled,  and,  darting 
forth,  it  twisted  itself  rapidly  round  the  wristOT 
the  Strangler.  AVhether  from  pain  or  surprise, 
the  man  uttered  a  low  cry  ;  and  as  he  drew  back 
swiftly,  still  holding  by  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  he 
perceived  that  Djalma  had  moved. 

In  fact,  the  young  Indian,  though  retaining  Ws 
supine  posture,  had  half  openea  his  eyes,  and 
turned  his  head  towards  the  little  window,  whilst 
his  breast  heaved  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  for, 
beneath  that  thick  dome  of  moist  verdure,  the 
concentrated  heat  was  intolerable. 

Hardly  had  he  moved,  when,  from  behind  the 
tree,  was  heard  the  shrill,  brief,  sonorous  note, 
which  the  bird  of  paradise  utters  when  it  takes 
it^  flight— a  cry  which  resembles  that  of  th^ 
pheasant.  This  note  was  soon  repeated,  but 
more  faintly,  as  though  the  brilliant  bird  were 
already  at  a'  distance.  Djalma,  thinking  he  had 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  noise  which  had 
aroused  him  for  an  instant,  stretched  out  the  antt 
upon  which  his  head  had  rested,  and  went  to 
sleep  again,  with  scarcely  any  change  of  position. 

For  some  minutes,  the  most  profound  silence 
once  more  reigned  in  this  solitude,  and  every- 
thing remained  motionless. 

The  Strangler,  by  his  skilful  inutation  of  the 
cry  of  a  bird,  had  repaired  the  imprudence  of 
that  exclamation  of  surprise  and  pain,  which  the 
bite  of  the  reptile  had  forced  from  him.  When 
he  thought  all  was  safe,  he  a<^in  advanced  his 
head,  and  saw  the  voung  Indian  once  more 
plunged  in  sleep.  Tfien  he  descended  the  tree 
^vith  the  same  precautions,  though  his  left  hand 
was  somewhat  swollen  from,  the  bite  of  tihe  ser- 
pent, and  disappeared  in  the  jimgle. 

At  that  instant,  a  song  of  monotonous  and 
melancholy  cadence  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  Strangler  raised  himself,  and  listened  atten- 
tively, and  his  face  took  an  expression  of  suxpriSe 
and  deadly  anger.  The  song  came  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  cabin,  and,  in  a  hnr  wecopch,  ail 
Indian,  passing  through  an  open  space  in  Al^ 
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tangle,  tpnroached  the  spot  where  the  Straa^^er 
linroonoeaiUd. 

Then  the  latter  unbound  from  his  waist  a  long 
and  thin  cord,  to  one  of  the  ends  of  which  was 
attafihfd  a  leaden  ball,  of  the  form  and  size  of  an 
egff ;  haying  fastened  the  other  end  of  this  cord 
tomf  right  wrist,  the  Stranglcr  again  listened, 
and  &en  disappeared,  crawling  through  the  tall 
graaa  in  tlie  direction  of  the  Indian,  who  still 
adraneed  slowly  without  interrupting  his  soft  and 
pUintivc  song. 

He  was  a  young  fellow  of  scarcely  twenty, 
with  a  bronzed  complexion,  the  slave  of  Dj alma ; 
his  yest  of  blue  cotton  was  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  party-colourcd  sash;  he  wore  a  little  red 
turban,  and  silver  rings  in  his  ears,  and  about  his 
wrists.  He  was  bringing  a  message  to  his  master, 
vlu>,  during  the  great  heat  of  £c  day,  was  re- 
poiiag  in  the  cjoigxit  which  stood  at  some  distance 
nooi  the  house  ho  inhabited. 

Aixiving  at  a  place  where  two  paths  separate, 
the  blave  without  hesitation  took  that  which  led 
to  the  cabin,  &om  which  he  was  now  scarce  forty 
paces  distant. 

One  of  those  enormous  Java  butterflies,  whose 
wings  extend  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
offer  to  the  eye  two  stress  of  gold  on  a  ground 
of  ultramarine,  fluttering  from  leaf  to  leaf,  alighted 
on  a  bush  of  Cape  jaanun,  within  the  reach  of  the 
young  Indian.  The  slave  stopped  in  his  song, 
stood  still,  advanced  first  a  foot,  then  a  hand — and 
•eiied  the  butterfly. 

Suddenly,  hesees  the  dark  figure  of  the  Strangler 
rise  before  him  ;  he  hears  a  whizzing  noise  uke 
tliat  of  a  sling ;  he  feels  a  cord,  thrown  with 
as  much  rapidity  as  force,  encircle  his  neck  with 
t  triple  band ;  and,  almost  in  the  same  instant, 
the  leaden  ball  strikes  violently  against  the  back 
of  his  head. 

This  attack  was  so  abrupt,  so  unforeseen,  that 
the  servant  of  Djalma  could  not  even  utter  a 
single  cry,  a  single  groan.  He  tottered — the 
Stringier  gave  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  cord — the 
bronzed  count(>iiance  of  the  slave  became  purple, 
•nd  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  convulsively  moving 
his  anns.  llien  the  Strangler  threw  him  quite 
down,  and  pulled  the  cord  so  violently,  that  the 
blood  spirted  from  the  skin.  The  victim  struggled 
kf  a  nuunent — and  all  was  over 

J>uring  this  short  but  terrible  agony,  the  mur- 
derer, kneeling  before  his  victim,  and  watching 
with  ardent  eye  his  least  convulsions,  seemed 
phmged  in  an  ecstacy  of  ferocious  joy.  His  nos- 
trils dUated,  the  veins  of  his  neck  and  temples 
vera  swollen,  and  the  same  savage  laugh,  which 
bad  curled  hw  lips  at  the  aspect  of  the  sleeping 
l)jal2na,  again  displayed  his  black,  pointed  teeth, 
wbich  a  nervous  trembling  of  the  jaws  made  to 
ttrike  one  against  the  other.  But  soon  he 
ovoised  his  arms' upon  hia  heavbig  breast,  bowed 
^  A)rehead,  and  murmured  some  mysterious 
toida,  wMch  sounded  like  an  invocation  or  a 
yrayer.  £mnediately  after,  he  returned  to  the 
coatenqiUtian  of  the  dead  body.  The  hyena 
Qui  the  tiger-cat,  who,  before  devouring,  crouch 
bonde  the  prey  that  they  have  surprised  or  himted 
down,  have  not  a  wilder,  a  more  sanguinary  look, 
than  had  this  man. 

But,  Tomemberixi^  that  his  task  was  not  yet 
iccomijished,  teaong  himself  unwillingly  from 
tba  hidfioua  spectacle,  he  unbound  the  cord  from 
4a  Bttck  of  lua  yiotim,  ihstened  it  round  his  own 
body,  iff^ed  ^  coipae  out  of  the  path,  and, 
liuoot  Mttemst^^  to  rob  it  of  its  ailver  ringa, 
iOMMlad  ^  i)a  §  thick  paxt  of  the  jungle. 


Then  the  Strangler  again  began  to  creep  on,  hm 
knees  and  belly,  tUl  he  arrived  at  the  cabin  o£ 
Djalma — tliat  cabin  constructed  of  mats  suspended 
from  bamboos.  After  listening  attentively,  he 
drew  from  liis  girdle  a  knife,  the  sharp-pointed 
blade  of  which  was  wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  the  ba- 
nana, and  made  in  the  matting  an  incision  of  three 
feet  in  length.  This  was  done  ^'ith  such  quick- 
ness, and  Mith  so  fine  a  blade,  that  the  light 
touch  of  the  diamond  cutting  gla&s  would  have 
made  more  noise.  Seeing,  by  means  of  thia 
opening,  which  was  to  serv^e  him  for  a  pasaage, 
that  Djalma  was  still  fast  asleep,  the  Strangler, 
with  incredible  temerity,  glided  into  the  cabin. 


CHAPTEU  II. 

THE  TATTOOING. 

The  heavens,  which  had  been  till  now  of  a  trans- 
parent blue,  became  gradually  of  a  greenish  tint, 
and  the  sun  vcUcd  himself  in  a  red,  lurid  vapour. 
This  strange  light  gave  to  every  object  a  fimtaatic 
appearance,  of  which  one  might  form  an  idea,  by 
looking  at  a  landscape  through  a  piece  of  copper- 
coloured  glass.  In  those  climates,  this  pneno- 
menon,  -w^en  united  with  an  increase  of  burning 
heat,  always  announces  the  approach  of  a  storm. 

From  time  to  time  there  was  a  passing  odour 
of  sulphur ;  then  the  leaves,  slightly  shaLen  by 
electric  currents,  would  tremble  upon  their  stalks ; 
and  then  a^ain  all  would  return  to  the  fotrmer 
motionless  silence.  The  weisrht  of  the  buzning 
atmosphere,  saturated  with  sharp  perfrimea,  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  Large  cbrops  of  sweat 
stood  in  pearls  on  the  forehead  of  Djalma,  atill 
plunged  in  enervating  sleep — ^for  it  no  longer  re- 
sembled rest,  but  a  painful  stupor. 

The  Strangler  glided  like  a  reptile  along  the 
sides  of  the  q/(mpa,  and,  crawling  on  his  belly, 
arrived  at  the  sleeping-mat  of  I^alma,  dose  to 
which  he  squatted  himself,  so  as  to  occupy  aa 
little  space  as  possible.  Tlien  began  a  feuful 
scene,  by  reason  of  the  mystery  and  silence  which 
accompanied  it. 

The  life  of  Djalma  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Strangler.  The  latter,  resting  upon  his  hands 
and  knees,  with  his  neck  stretched  forward,  hia 
eye  fixed  and  dilated,  continued  motionless  aa  a 
wild  beast  about  to  spring.  Only  a  slight,  ner- 
vous trembling  of  the  jaws  agitated  that  maak  of 
bronze. 

But  soon  his  hideous  features  revealed  a  violent 
struggle  that  was  paaaing  within  him — a  struggle 
between  the  tliirst,  the  craving  for  the  enjoyment 
of  murder,  which  the  recent  assassination  of  the 
slave  had  made  still  more  active,  and  the  orders 
he  had  received  not  to  attempt  the  life  of  Djalma, 
though  the  design,  which  broiight  him  to  the 
qiuupa^  might  perhaps  be  as  fiitfd  to  the  young 
Indian  as  deatn  itsell  Twice  did  the  Strangler, 
with  look  of  flame,  resting  only  on  his  left  hand, 
seize  with  his  right  the  extremity  of  the  cord : 
and  twice  his  hand  fell — the  instinct  of  murder 
yielding  to  a  powerful  ivill,  of  wliich  the  Malay 
acknowledged  the  irresistible  empire. 

In  him,  the  homicidal  cravuig  must  have 
amounted  to  madness,  for,  in  these  hesitations, 
he  lost  much  precious  time :  from  one  moment  to 
the  other,  Djalma,  whose  vigour,  address,  and 
courage  were  known  and  feared,  might  awake 
from  nis  sleep,  and,  though  imarmed,  he  would 

grove  a  terrible  adversary.  At  length,  the 
trangler  made  up  his  mind ;  with  a  suppreased 
sigh  of  r^^t,  he  set  about  accomplL&Quig  hia 
tack. 
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This  task  would  hare  appeared  impossible  to 
tiiT  one  else.    The  reader  shall  judge  of  it. 

Djalma,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  left, 
leaned  his  head  ujKm  his  curred  arm.  It  was  first 
necessary,  without  waking  him,  to  obli^  him  to 
turn  his  fJEicc  towards  the  right  ^that  Is,  towards 
the  door),  so  that,  in  case  of  his  l/tiiig  half  roused, 
his  first  glance  might  not  fall  upon  tho  Slrangler. 
The  latter,  to  accomplish  his  projects,  would  liave 
to  remain  many  minutes  in  the  cabin. 

The  heavens  became  darker  ;  the  heat  arrive'l 
at  its  last  de;(ree  of  intcnsit  j' ;  exLrythhv^  &un- 
bined  to  increase  the  toriK>r  oi  the  sleeper,  and  ho 
favour  the  Stranglor's  designs.  Kneeling  do  mi 
close  to  Djalma,  ho  began,  -with  the  tips  of  his 
supple  and  well-oiled  fingers,  to  Ktrokc  the  brow, 
the  temples,  and  the  eyelids  of  the  young  Indian, 
but  witn  such  an  extreme  lightness,  that  the  con- 
tact of  the  two  skins  was  haj'dly  sensible.  ^Mlen 
this  kind  of  magnetic  incantation  had  la.ste<i  for 
some  seconds,  the  sweat,  which  bathed  the  fore- 
head of  Djalma,  became  more  abundant:  he 
heaved  a  smothered  sigh,  and  the  muscles  of  his 
face  gave-  several  twitches,  ff)r  the  operation,  al- 
though too  light  to  rouse  him,  yet  caused  in  him 
a  feeung  of  undefinablc  uneasiness. 

Watcning  him  with  his  restless  and  burning 
eye,  the  Strangler  continued  his  manrruvres  with 
so  much  patience,  that  Djalma,  still  sleeping,  but 
no  longer  able  to  bear  this  vague,  annoying  sen- 
•ation«  raised  his  right  hand  mechanically  to  his 
lace,  as  if  he  woidd  nave  brushed  away  an  impor- 
tunate insect.  But  he  had  not  the  stren^  trj  do 
it ;  almost  immediately  ailer,  his  hand,  mert  and 
heavy,  fell  back  upcjn  'hi«  chest.  •  The  Strangler 
saw,  by  this  symptom,  that  ho  was  attaining  his 
object,  and  contmued  to  stroke,  with  the  same 
address,  the  eyelids,  brow,  and  temples. 

Then  Djalma,  more  and  more  opjiressed  by  a 
heavy  sleep,  and  having  neither  the  strength  nor 
will  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  face,  mechanically 
turned  round  his  head,  which  fell  languidly  upon 
his  right  shoulder,  seeking,  by  this  change  or  at- 
titude, to  escape  from  the  disagreeable  sensation 
which  pursued  him.  This  first  point  gained,  the 
Strangler  could  act  more  freely. 

To  render  as  profound  as  prjssible  the  sleep  he 
had  half  interrupted,  he  now  strove  to  imitate  the 
vampire,  and,  leigning  the  action  of  a  fan,  he 
rapioly  meved  his  two  extended  hands  about  the 
burning  face  of  the  youn^  Indian.  Alive  to  a 
feeling  of  sudden  and  deUcious  coolness,  in  the 
midst  of  suffocating  heat,  the  countenance  of 
Djalma  brightened,  his  bosom  heaved,  his  half- 
open  lips  ^ew  in  the  grateful  air,  and  he  fell 
into  a  sleep  only  the  more  invincible,  because  it 
had  been  at  first  disturbed,  and  was  now  yielded 
to  imdcr  the  influence  of  a  pleasing  sensation. 

A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
shady  dome  that  sheltered  the  t^foupa:  fearing, 
that  the  first  clap  of  thunder  might  rouse  the 
TOimg  Indian,  the  strangler  hasten^  to  complete 
nis  task.  Djalma  lav  on  his  back,  with  his  head 
resting  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  his  left  arm  ex- 
tended ;  the  Strangler,  crouching  at  his  left  side, 
ceased  by  degrees  the  process  of  fanning ;  then, 
with  incredible  dexterity,  he  succeeded  in  turning 
up,  above  the  elbow,  the  long  wide  sleeve  of  white 
muslin  that  covered  the  left  arm  of  the  sleeper. 

He  next  drew  from  the  pocket  of  his  drawers 
a  little  copper  box,  from  wliich  he  took  a  very 
fine,  sharp-pointed  needle,  and  a  piece  of  a  black- 
looking  root.  He  pricked  this  root  several  times 
with  tne  needle,  and  on  each  occasion  there  issued 
thna  it  a  white  and  glutinous  liquid. 


•O  fJTT-,  fC- 


When  the  Strangler  thoo^  i^ 
ciently  impregnated  wixh  &» 
down,  and  began  to  blow  ges^ 
surface  of  Djuma's  arm,  to  as  io 
sensation  of  coolness ;  then,  wi&  die  pCBBX  cf  ka 
needle,  he  traced  almost  impgueylSJy  ac  li 
of  the  sleeping  youth  some  m 
bolical  signs.  Ail  this  wai 
.ind  the  puint  of  the  needle 
that  Djalma  did  not  feel  the 
upon  his  skin. 

The  bi:^.s,  which  the  Strangler  had  trar^ed.  too 
appeared  on  the  surface,  at  first  in  rhararte^  vf 
pale  rose-colour,  as  fine  as  a  hair ;  lu:  Fis:h  wa 
the  slowly  corrosive  power  of  the  jnioe,  tiiat.  a 
it  worked  and  spread  beneath  the  skin,  ibp 
would  become  in  a  few  hours  of  a  violet  red.  aai 
as  apparent  as  they  were  now  almost  inrishtfe. 

Tne  Stranfler,  liaving  so  perCecthr  succeeded  ia 
his  project,  threw  a  last  look  of  fenicious  l*»*g^ 
at  the  slumbering  Indian,  and,  creeping  away  froat 
the  mat,  regain^  the  opening  by  wHich  he  had 
entered  the  cabin  ;  then,  doselT  iw*»t^«g  the  m 
edges  of  the  incision,  so  as  to  obviate  all  was- 
picion,  he  disappeared  just  as  the  thunder  be^ 
to  soimd  hoarsely  in  the  distance.* 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  SMTOGLEE. 

The  tempest  of  the  morning  has  long  been  over. 
The  sun  is  verging  towards  the  horizon.  Sane 
hours  have  elamed,  since  the  Strangler  introduood 
himself  into  Djalma's  cabin,  and  tattooed  him 
>vith  a  mysterious  sign  during  his  sleep. 

A  horseman  advances  rapidlv  down  a  long 
avenue  of  spreading  trees.  Sheltered  by  die 
thick  and  verdant  arch,  a  thousand  birds  salute 
the  splendid  evening  with  songs  and  gambols; 
red  and  green  parrots  climb,  by  the  hdp  of  their 
hooked  beaks,  to  the  top  of  pink-blossomed 
acacias ;  mdhta-mdinofu,  large  birds  of  the  finest 
and  richest  blue,  whose  throats  and  long  tuk 

*  Wc  read  in  the  letters  of  the  Imte  Victor  Jarqaemomt 
npon  India,  with  rcf^ard  to  the  incredible  dexterity  of  tbcae 
men :  "  They  crawl  on  the  irround,  in  ditches,  in  the  fur- 
rows of  fields,  imitate  a  hundred  different  voices,  and 
dissipate  the  effect  of  any  accidental  noise,  by  r«i«in|^  the 
cry  of  the  jackal  or  of  some  bird — then  they  are  cilent,  and 
another  imitates  the  noise  of  the  same  animal  in  the  dis- 
tance. They  can  molest  a  sleeper  by  all  sorts  of  noises  and 
slii^ht  touches,  and  make  his  body  and  limbs  take  any 
position  which  suits  their  purpose."  Count  Edward  de 
Warren,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Eng^lish  India,  which  wa 
shall  hare  a^n  occasion  to  quote,  expresses  himself  in  thtt 
same  manner  as  to  the  inconceivable  address  of  the  Indians : 
"  They  have  the  art,"  says  he,  "  to  rob  you,  withont  inter- 
ruptini;  your  sleep,  of  the  very  sheet  in  wladeh  y<m  art 
enveloped.  This  is  not  a  pleaaantrjr,  but  a  lact.  TIm 
movements  of  the  bheel  are  those  or  a  serpent.  If  pm 
sleep  in  your  tent,  with  a  servant  lying  across  each  entrance, 
the  hhe^  will  come  and  crouch  on  the  outside,  in  aome 
shad^  comer,  whence  he  can  hear  the  breathinr  of  those 
within.  As  soon  as  the  European  sleeps,  he  feus  anre  of 
succcAs,  for  the  Asiatic  will  not  long  resist  the  attraction  of 
rcpode.  .\t  the  proper  moment,  he  makes  a  vertical  inridon 
in  the  cloth  of  tlie  tent,  on  the  spot  where  he  happens  to 
be.  and  just  large  enough  to  admit  him.  He  nesses  like  a 
phantom,  without  making  the  least  grain  or  sand  creak 
ucncath  his  tread.  He  is  perfectly  naked,  and  all  his  body 
in  rubbed  over  with  oil ;  a  two-edged  knife  is  snapended 
from  his  neck.  He  will  squat  down  close  to  your  con^, 
and,  with  incredible  coolness  and  dexterity,  will  nthcr  i^p 
the  sheet  in  very  little  folds,  so  as  to  occupy  the  lemst  inr- 
face  possible;  then,  passing  to  the  other  side,  he  will 
lightly  tickle  the  sleeper,  whom  he  seems  to  magnetise,  tOl 
the  latter  shrinks  back  involuntarily,  and  ends  by  turniar 
round,  and  leaving  the  sheet  folded  behind  hira.  Show 
he  awake,  and  strive  to  seize  the  robber,  he  catdie*  tit  a 
slippery  form,  which  slides  throiijfrh  his  hands  like  •■  eol : 
but  should  he  even  succeed  in  seising  him,  it  will  be  §m 
—the  dagger  strikes  him  to  the  heart,  he  flOla  b«th«4  fai 

1  disappears.**— B.  S. 


I  his  blooa,  and  the  assassin 


fiwge  in  tlic  lijfhl  to  a  Roldpii  In'own,  ore  chns- 
'"f  Ihe  pririet-lariolt,  clothed  in  thrir  B-oasy 
IwlbiT*  of  black  uid  orange ;  the  doves  of  Kolo, 
of  1  duuigeaWc  violet  hue,  are  gently  cooing  hy 
lb  lida  <rt  tte  birds  of  pamdine,  in  wliotie  brii- 
UII  plumage  sre  mingled  Ihc  priBmntIc  caioiin 
Of  the  emerald  and  the  niby,  tUe  topai  ond  the 
•WUrc. 

lau  *Tcnnc,  n  little  raiacd,  commatidcd  the 
Ttnr  of  a  umall  pond,  which  reflected  at  interrUB 
'*' — ten  shade  of  thu  taniuind  truco.  In  the 
limpid  wftter,  mimy  fish  were  visible,  tmne 
*fth  riWcT  BCBles  and  purple  tins,  others  ^leaminR 
jftdii  Uttie  and  venmlion :  bo  bUU  were  tliey, 
UMilli^-looked  B«  if  set  in  B  masB  of  bluish 
OTCtali  Mu^  ts  they  hung  notionleM  neir  the 


purfncp  of  Oic  jiiml,  on  which  plnjcd  .i  daiiliiig 
ray  of  the  »iin.  Ihcy  revelled  in  the  cnjuynicnt  of 
the  light  and  hent.  A  thouHnud  insect'  living 
gema,  with  wing*  of  flame  —  glided,  Hutlered, 
buiicd,  over  the  traiu^atcnt  wave,  in  which, 
nt  nil  eitniordinaiy  depth,  were  mirrored  the 
rnriogatod  tints  of  the  aquatic  plants  on 

It  is  impossible  to  eItc  on  adequate  idea  of  the 
exuberant  nature  of  this  scene,  luxuriant  in  sun- 
light, colours,  and  perfumes,  and  which  served, 
BO  to  speak,  a-  a  frame  to  the  young  and  briUiant 
cavalier,  who  was  adviuicins  along  the  avenue. 
It  wim  Djalma.  He  had  not  j'Gt  perceived  the 
indelible  marlui,  ivhich  the  Strangler  had  traced 
upon  his  left  arm. 
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HU  Javanese  mare,  uf  blonder  make,  Cull  of 
fire  and  vigour,  is  blaok  as  night.  A  noirow  red 
cloth  serves  instead  o[  saddle.  To  moderate  the 
}mpetuoua  bounds  of  the  animal,  DJLdma  uses  a 
fma]],  steol  bit,  with  headstall  and  reins  twisted 
^th  scarlet  siUi,  and  line  as  a  thicad. 

Not  one  of  those  admiralilc  riders,  sculptured 
ill  BO  mastorlv  a  style  on  the  freize  of  tlie  Par- 
Uienon,  sits  his  hoTsc  moic  (^acefuUyand  pioudly 

eiaiithis  young  Indian,  whose  fine  EAcc,  illumined 
y  the  setting  sun,  is  radiant  with  serene  ha])pi- 
ncss  :  his  eyes  sparkle  with  joy,  and  his  dilated 
nostrils,  and  unclosed  lip>,  inhale  with  delight 
the  balmy  breeze,  that  brm(fl  to  him  the  perfume 
of  flowers  and  the  scent  of  fresh  leaves,  for  the 
trees  are  still  moist  tiota  t]ie  abundant  rain  that 
fell  after  the  storm. 

A  red  cup,  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Greeks, 
surmounting  the  black  locks  of  Djalma,  sets  nff 
'  a  advantwe  the  golden  lint  of  his  complexion ; 


his  throat u bare;  he  is  clad  in  his  robe  of  wl 
muslin  with  Inrse  fileevcs,  confined  at  the  waist 
by  a  scarlet  fain ;    very  full  drawers,  in  white 
cotton  stuff,  leave  half  uncovered  his  lawny  and 
)nlished  legs  i    tlieii   ela'^sic  curve  stands  o^t    fnithful 


his  &thcr,  whilst  yet  a  child,  to  the  great  tiger- 
hunts,  as  dangerous  as  battles  ;  and,  in  the  firat 
dawn  of  youth,  he  had  foUowed  him  to  the  atem. 
and  bloody  war,  which  he  waged  in  defence  of 
his  country.  Thus  living,  &om  the  time  of  his 
mother's  death,  in  the  midst  of  forests,  and 
mountains,  and  continual  combats,  his  vigorous 
and  ingenuous  nature  h^  preserved  itself  pure, 
and  he  well  merited  the  name  of  T&e  Geruratu  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Bom  a  prince,  he  was — which 
by  no  means  follows — a  prim'c  indeed.  During 
the  period  of  his  captivity,  the  silent  dignity  <rt 
hia  bearing  had  overawed  his  Enjjlish  gaolere. 
Never  a  reproach,  never  a  complaint — a  proud 
and  melancEoly  calm  waa  all  that  he  opposed  to 
a  treatment  as  unjust  as  it  was  barbaioua,  until 
he  w^as  restored  to  freedom. 

Having  thus  been  always  accustomed  to  n  pa- 
triarchal life,  or  to  a  war  of  mountaineers,  which 
he  had  only  quitted  to  pass  a  few  months  in  pri- 


Enhshed  legs ;  tlieii  claims 
om  the  dark  sides  of  tlic  horse,  which  he  raofses 
lightly  between  two  muscular  calves.  He  I^a 
no  stirrups  ;  his  foot,  small  and  If^qy,  jl  afuti 
with  a  sandal  of  morocco  leather. 

The  rush  of  Ins  thoughts,  by  turns  impet)fim» 
and  restrained,  was  expressed  in  iamp  i\j>gTee  mr 
the  pace  he  imjiarted  to  his  hoise— n(Jwbfif4  flftR 
precipitate,  like  the  flight  of  unbrid1e4  Im^W'- 
tion— now  calm  and  measured,  lik^p  ffys  F^^ 
which  auccetds  an  idle  dream.  But,  in  ^  piis 
fontsstic  course,  his  jeast  moyemcnta  werij  dis- 
tinguished by  n  prou(^  juinapdent,  a^  some- 
what savage  praee. 

Dispossessed  of  hi|  paternal  terptorf  by  fhe 
English,  and  at  Grst  debuned  hjAtm  M  *  st^t^ 


Djalnta  knew  nothing,  so  to  speak, 

lized  society.    Without  its  exactly  amounting  to 

a  defect,  he  certainly  carried  hia  good  qualities 

to    their'  extreme   coascquenees.      Obstinately 

pledged   yfori,  devoted  to  the 

J i  ahnost  to  a 

■  .i,  he  iraa  inflcii- 

aacrijiee 


r.r,bc':a 


,  cuiiUl  li. 


aittcd 


>d  KTJttcn  to  Ur.  R( 
1— 5)jalma  had  at  le 


had  fallen  sword  in  hand— %j,i1ma  had  at  length 
been  restored  to  liberty.  Abandoning  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  and  still  (Kcompanied  by  General 
Simon,  who  had  lingered  hard  by  the  prison  of 
the  son  of  his  old  friend,  the  young  Indian  next 
came  to  Batavia,  the  birth-place  of  hia  mother, 
to  collect  the  modest  inheritance  of  his  maternal 
ancestors.  And  amongst  this  property,  so  long 
despised  or  forgotten  by  his  father,  he  found  some 
important  papers,  and  a  medal  exactly  similar  to 
that  worn  bv  Rose  and  Blanche. 
Qeneral  ilimon  was  not  more  surprised  than 

filcoaed  at  (his  diicovury,  which  not  only  estab- 
ished  H  tic  of  kindred  between  his  wife  and 
Djalraa'a  mother,  but  which  also  seemed  to  pro- 
mise great  advantages  for  the  future.  Leaving 
Djalma  at  Batavin,  to  terminate  some  business 
there,  he  hod  gunc  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  vessel  that 
would  make  the  passage  to  Euiope  directly  and 
T^idlv;  for  it  was  now  necessary  that,  cost  what 
it  might,  the  young  Indian  also  should  be  at 
Fans  on  the  13th  February,  1S3!.  Should  Ge- 
neral Simon  find  a  vessel  ready  tu  sail  for  Europe, 
he  was  to  return  immediately,  to  fetch  Djalma  j 
and  the  latter,  expecting  bim  daily,  was  now 

!;oin(  to  the  pier  of  Batavia,  hwing  to  see  the 
other  of  Rose  and  Blanche  sirivc  by  the  boat 
from  Sumatra. 

A  few  wordi  are  here  necessary  on  the  early 
life  of  the  son  of  Kadia-Sing. 

Having  lost  his  mother  very  youns,  and  brought 
tip  with  a  rude  sinn>lieity.  he  had'  accompanied 


inn,  he  woi44  l>Bvc  thought  it  only  just  to 
Expiotc  jt  kilh  Hs  we. 

He  WB»,  iTi  n  word,  Iho  inut  of  natural  feel- 
ings, absolute  ani  Uitire.    Snch  a  man,  brought 
into  contact  mtii  the  teniperanienls,  the  calcala- 
tliD  iatsehaods,  the  dcceptiona,  the  tricks, 
■  "  *"  the  hollowness  of  a  reSned  ao- 

a^nijile,  would  without 

.  ,.^        -J J  sulgect  for  speculation. 

Ve  Iftiec  fbjs  ffj-pothcsis,  because,  since  his 
iourupy  (0  rtaflM  had  been  delennined  on, 
Djuln)4  |fa4  ""1^  P^'^'^i  ardent  desire — to  be  at 

Atpmji — f^jjt  enchanted  city — of  which,  even 
ifl  ^r-'O,  &g  \f^^  °^  onchantment,  sli  many  mor- 
Tfillntja  UUf  were  told  ! 

That  which    chiefly  inflamed  the  fresh  and 


it&iWta^i-crycimoua 


jibeautifB,  _ „ 

grace,  who  eclipsei  he  was  informed,  evca  the 
ninfftii licence  of  the  capital  of  the  ctvilixed  world. 
And  at  this  vory  moment,  in  the  brightness  of 
that  warm  and  splendid  evening,  lurroundcd  by 
the  intoxication  of  flowers  and  perRuncs,  which 
accelerated  the  pulses  of  liis  young,  fiery  heart. 
Djalma  was  dreaming  of  those  exquisite  crea- 
tures, whom  his  tancy  loved  to  clothe  in  the 
most  ideal  forms. 

It  seemed  to  him  as  i£  at  tha  and  of  the  tvenoe, 
in  the  midst  of  that  sheet  of  Bidden  light,  whii^ 
the  trees  encompassed  with  thjctr  full,  green  arch, 
he  cuuld  see  pass  and  repass,  white  and  syl]^- 
liLc,  a  host  (^adorable  and  voluptuaua  phantoms, 
that  threw  him  kisses  from  the  tips  of  their  rosy 


id  mode  hia  vigorous  Course  bound 
under  him  in  tlie  excitement  of  a  m«d  ddi^it. 
Just  then,  a  sunbeam,  piercing  the  dark  vault  of 
the  avenue,  shone  full  upon  huu. 

For  several  minutes,  a  man  had  been  advancing 
rapidly  along  a  path,  which,  at  its  tenninalinti. 
intersected  the  aviiui?  diaj-iinnlly,     lie  rto^qveil 
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a  moment  in  the  shade,  looldng  at  Bjalma  with 
astonishjiicnt.  It  was  indeed  a  charming  sight, 
to  behold*  in  the  midst  of  a  blaze  of  diizzling 
lustre,  this  Tonng  man,  ro  handsome,  joyous, 
and  ardent,  clad  in  his  white  and  flowmg  vest- 
ments, g«dly  and  Ughtlv  seated  on  his  proud 
black  mare,  who  covered  her  red  bridlo  with  her 
foam,  and  whose  long  tail  and  thick  mane  floated 
on  the  evening  breeze. 

But,  with  tiiat  reaction  which  tiikes  place  in 
all  human  desires,  Djalnia  soon  felt  stealing  over 
him  a  sentiment  of  soft,  imdeftnablc  melancholy. 
He  raised  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  now  dimmed  with 
moisture,  and  allowed  the  reins  to  fall  on  the 
neck  of  his  docile  steed,  wliich,  instantly  stop- 
ping, stretched  out  its  long  neck,  and  turned  its 
nead  in  the  direction  of  the  personage,  whom  it 
could  see  approaching  through  the  coppice. 

This  man,  called  Mahal  the  Smuggler,  was 
dressed  nearly  after  the  fashion  of  European 
sailors.  lie  wore  a  jacket  and  trousers  of  white 
linen,  a  broad  red  sa.sh,  and  a  verj'  low-crowned, 
straw  hat.  His  face  wag  brown,  with  strongly- 
marked  features,  and,  though  forty  years  of  age, 
he  was  quite  beardless. 

In  another  moment,  Matial  was  close  to  the 
voung  Indian.  "You  are  the  Prince  Djalnia?" 
said  he,  in  not  very  good  French,  raising  liis 
hand  respectfully  to  his  hat. 

"  AVhat  wouldst  thou  ?"  said  the  Indian. 

"  You  are  the  son  of  Kadia-Sing  ?" 

"  Once  again,  what  wouldst  thou  r" 

"  The  friend  of  General  Simon  r" 

"  Of  General  Simon?"  cried  Djalma. 

"  You  are  going  to  meet  him,  as  vou  have  gone 
every  evening,  since  you  expect  his  return  from 
Sumatra?" 

"Yes,  but  how  dost  know  all  this?"  said  the 
Indian,  looking  at  the  Smuggler  with  as  much 
8'*j:prise  as  curiosity. 

"  He  Is  to  disembark  at  Bata^-ia,  to-day  or  to- 


niOTTOW  :" 


"  Art  thou  sent  by  him  r" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mahal,  witli  a  distrustful  air. 
"But  are  yoU  really  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  r" 

"  Yes,  1  tell  thee — but  where  hast  thou  seen 
General  Simon  ?" 

"Since  you  are  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing,"  re- 
sumed Mahal,  continuing  to  regard  Djalma  with 
4  suspicions  eye,  "  what  is  your  surname  ?" 

*'  My  fiithcr  was  called  the  Father  of  the  Gene- 
*^/'  answered  the  young  Indian,  as  a  shade  of 
•^orrow  passed  over  his  line  countenance. 

These  words  appeared  in  part  to  convince 
Mahal  of  the  identity  oif  Djabna ;  but,  wishing 
doubtless  to  be  still  more  certain,  he  resumed: 
**  You  must  have  received,  two  days  ago,  a  letter 
from  General  Simon,  written  at  Sumatra  ?" 

"  Ves ;  but  v.  hy  so  many  questions  r" 

"To  assure  myself  that  y«ni  sire  really  the  son 
of  Kadja-Sing,  and  to  execute  the  orders  I  have 
n>ceived." 

"  From  whom  r" 

*•  From  General  Simon." 

"But  where  is  her" 

"  When  I  have  proof  that  you  are  the  Prince 
Djalma,  I  "will  tell  you.  I  was  informed,  that 
you  would  be  mounte  I  on  a  black  mare,  with  a 
fed  bridle.    But " 

"  By  the  soul  of  my  mother !  wilt  thou  speak 
what  thou  hast  to  sav  r" 

"  I  will  tell  you  all — ^if  you  can  tell  me  what 
was  the  printed  paper,  contained  in  the  last 
letter  that  General  Simon  wrote  you  from  Su- 
matra^' 


"  It  was  a  piece  of  a  French  newspaper  ' 

"  Did  it  aimounce  good  or  bad  news  for  the 
general?" 

"  Good  news — since  it  related,  that,  during 
his  absence,  they  had  acknowledged  the  last  rank 
and  title  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Emperor,  as 
thev  had  done  for  others  of  his  brothers  in  arras, 
exiled  like  him." 

"  You  are  indeed  the  Prince  Djalma,"  said  the 
Smuggler,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  **  I  may 
speak.  General  Simon  has  landed  last  night  in 
Java,  but  on  a  desert  part  of  the  coast." 

"  On  a  desert  part  r ' 

**  Because  he  has  to  hide  himself." 

"To  hide  himself!"  exclaimed  Djabna,  in 
amazement;  "and  why?" 

"  That  I  do  not  know." 

*'  But  where  is  he  r"  asked  Djabna,  growing 
pale  with  uneasiness. 

"He  is  three  leagues  hence— near  the  sea- 
shore—in the  ruins  of  Tchandi." 

"  Obliged  to  hide  himself!"  repeated  Djalma, 
and  his  countenance  expressed  increasing  sur- 
prise and  anxiety. 

"  Without  being  certain,  I  think  it  is  because 
of  a  duel  that  he  had  in  Sumatra,"  said  the 
Smuggler,  mysteriously. 

"  A  duel— with  whom?" 

"  I  do  not  know — I  am  not  at  all  certain  on 
the  subject.  But  do  you  know  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi  r" 


i(  Y      " 
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"  The  p:<'neral  expects  you  there ;  that  is  what 
he  ordered  me  to  tell  you." 

"  Thou  art  come  with  him  then  from  Sumatra?" 

"  I  was  pilot  of  the  little  smuggling  coaster, 
that  landed  him  in  the  night  on  a  lonely  beach. 
He  knew  that  you  went  every  day  to  the  mole, 
to  wait  for  him ;  I  was  almost  sure,  that  I  should 
meet  you.  He  gave  me  the  details  about  the 
letter  you  received  from  him,  as  a  proof  that  he 
had  sent  me.  If  he  could  have  found  the  means 
of  ^vriting,  he  would  have  written." 

**  And  he  did  not  tell  thee  why  he  was  obliged 
to  hide  himself?" 

*•  He  told  me  nothing.  Certain  words  made 
me  suspect  what  I  told  you — a  duel." 

Knowing  the  mettle  of  General  Simon,  Djalma 
thought  the  suspicions  of  the  Smuggler  not  im- 
probable. After  a  moment's  silence,  he  said  to 
him :  **  Canst  thou  undertake  to  lead  home  my 
horse?  My  dwelling  is  without  the  town — 
there,  in  the  midst  of  those  trees — by  tlie  side  of 
the  new  mosque.  To  ascend  the  mountain  of 
Tchandi,  my  horse  would  be  in  my  way ;  I  sliall 
go  much  faster  on  foot." 

"  I  know  where  you  live ;  General  Simon  told 
me.  I  should  have  cone  there,  if  I  had  not  met 
you.     Give  me  your  horse  then." 

Djalma  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground,  threw 
the  bridle  to  Malial,  unrolled  one  cad  of  his  sash, 
took  out  a  little  silk  purse,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Smuggler,  saying;  *•  Thou  hast  been  faithful  and 
obedient.  Here ! — it  is  a  trifle — but  I  have  no 
more." 

"  Kadja-Sing  was  rightly  called  the  Father  of 
Vie  Generous,"  said  the  Smuggler,  bowing  with 
respect  and  gratitude ;  and  he  took  the  road  to 
Batavia,  leading  Djalma's  horse.  The  young 
Indian,  on  the  contrary,  plunged  into  the  cop- 
pice, and,  walking  with  great  strides,  he  directed 
his  course  towards  the  mountain,  on  which  were 
the  ruins  of  Tchandi,  and  where,  he  could  not 
arrive  before  night. 


CO 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MR.    JOSHIA   VAN   DAEL. 

Mr.  Joshua  Van  Dael,  a  Dutch  merchant, 
and  correspondent  of  ^Ir.  Rodin,  was  bom  at  Bata- 
via,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Java ;  his  parents 
had  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Pondicherry,  in 
a  celebrated  religions  house,  long  established 
in  that  place,  and  belonging  to  the  *•  Society  of 
Jesus."  It  was  there  that  he  was  initiated  into 
the  order,  as  professor  of  the  three  vows,  or  lay 
member,  commonly  called  temporal  coadjutor. 

Mr.  Joshua  was  a  man  of  a  probity  that  passed 
for  stauilcss — of  strict  accuracy  in  business,  cold, 
discreet,  reseri'cd,  and  remarkably  skilful  and 
sagacious :  his  hnancial  operations  were  idmost 
always  successful,  for  a  protecting  power  gave 
him  ever  in  time  knowledge  of  events,  which 
might  advantageously  influence  liis  commercial 
transactions.  The  religious  liouse  of  Pondicherry 
was  interested  in  his  affairs,  having  charged  him 
with  the  exportation  and  exchange  of  the  produce 
of  its  large  possessions  in  tliis  colony. 

Speaking  little,  hearing  much,  never  disputing, 
polite  in  the  extreme — gi>'ing  seldom,  but  with 
choice  and  purpose — Mr.  Joshua,  without  in- 
spiring sympathy,  commanded  generally  that 
cold  respect,  which  is  always  i)aid  to  the  rigid 
moralist;  for,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  intiu- 
ence  of  lax  and  dissolute  colonial  manners,  he 
appeared  to  live  with  great  regularity,  and  his 
exterior  had  something  of  austerity  about  it, 
which  tended  to  overawe  those  with  wliom  he 
came  in  contact. 

The  following  scene  took  place  at  Batavia, 
whilst  Djalma  was  on  his  way  to  the  ruins  of 
Tchandi,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  General  Simon. 

Mr.  Joshua  had  just  retired  into  his  cabinet,  in 
which  were  many  shelves  filled  with  paper  boxes, 
and  great  ledgers  and  cash-books  lying  open  upon 
desks.  The  only  window  of  this  apartment, 
which  was  on  the  ground-floor,  looked  out  upon 
a  little  secluded  court,  and  was  protected  exter- 
nally by  strong  iron  bars  ;  instead  of  glass,  it  was 
fitted  with  a  Venetian  blind,  because  of  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  climate  of  Java. 

Mr.  Joshua,  having  placed  upon  his  desk  a 
taper  in  a  glass  shade,  looked  at  the  clock.  *'  Half 
past  nine,"  said  he.  '*  Mahal  ought  soon  to  be 
here." 

Saying  this,  he  went  out,  passed  through  an 
antechamber,  opened  a  second  thick  door,  studded 
with  great  heads  of  nails  in  the  Dutch  fashion, 
cautiously  entered  the  court  (so  as  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  people  in  the  house),  and  drew  back 
the  secret  bolt  of  a  gate  six  feet  high,  formidably 
garnished  with  iron  spikes.  Leaving  this  gate 
unfastened,  he  regained  his  cabinet,  after  he  had 
Buccessively  and  cai'cfully  closed  the  two  other 
doors  behind  him. 

Mr.  Joshua  next  seated  himself  at  his  desk, 
and  took  from  a  drawer  a  long  letter,  or  rather 
statement,  commenced  some  time  ago,  and  con- 
tinued day  by  day.  It  is  superfluous  to  observe, 
that  the  letter  already  mentioned,  as  addressed  to 
Mr.  Rodin,  Rue  du  Milieu  des  Ursins,  Paris,  was 
anterior  to  the  liberation  of  Djalma  and  his  ar- 
rival at  Batavia. 

The  present  statement  was  also  addressed  to 
Mr,  Rodin,  and  ^Ir.  Joshua  thus  went  on  with 
It: 

"  Fearing  the  return  of  General  Simon,  of 
which  I  had  been  informed  by  intercepting  his 
Vtters — I  have  alreadv  told  vou,  that  I  had  sue- 


ceedcd  in  beinc  employed  by  him  as  his  afi;ent 
here ;  haying  men  re€ui  his  letters,  and  Bent  mem 
on  as  if  untouch^  to  Djalma,  I  felt  myself  obliged, 
from  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances,  to  nare 
recourse  to  extreme  measures — ^taking  care  always 
to  preserve  appearances,  and  rendering  at  the 
same  time  a  signal  service  to  humanity,  which 
last  reason  cliietty  decided  me. 

**  A  new  danger  imperiously  commanded  these 
measures.  The  steam-ship  the  Ruyter  is  now 
here,  and  starts  to-morrow  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  She  is  to  make  the  voyage  to  Europe  by 
the  Arabian  Gulf:  her  passengers  will  disonbark 
at  Suez,  traverse  tlic  isthmus,  and  go  on  board 
another  vessel  at  Alexandria,  which  will  bring 
them  to  France.  This  voyage,  as  rapid  as  it  is 
direct,  will  not  take  more  than  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  We  are  now  at  the  end  of  Octob<»; 
Prince  Djalma  might  then  be  in  France  by  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  January ;  and, 
according  to  your  instructions,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  motive,  but  which  I  execute  with  zeal 
and  submission,  his  departure  must  be  prevented 
at  all  hazards,  because,  you  tell  me,  some  of  the 
gravest  interests  of  the  Society  would  be  com- 
promised, by  the  arrival  of  this  young  Indian  at 
Paris  before  the  13th  February.  Now,  if  I  suc- 
ceed, as  I  hope,  in  making  him  miss  this  opportu- 
nity of  the  Huyter,  it  will  be  materially  impossible 
for  him  to  arrive  in  France  before  the  month  of 
April ;  for  the  Ruyter  is  the  only  vessel  which 
makes  the  direct  passage,  the  others  taking  at 
least  four  or  five  months  to  reach  Europe. 

••  Before  telling  you  the  means  which  I  have 
thought  right  to  employ,  to  detain  Prince  Djalma 
— means,  of  the  success  of  which  I  am  yet  un- 
certain— it  is  well  that  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  follo>\'ing  facts. 

"They  have  just  discovered,  in  British  India, 
a  community  whose  members  call  themselves 
brothers  of  the  good  work,  or  Phansegars^  which 
signifies  simply  Stranglers :  these  murderers  do 
not  shed  blood,  but  strangle  their  victims,  less 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them,  than  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  homicidal  vocation,  and  to  the  laws  of 
an  infernal  divinity  named  )>y  them  Bohtcanie, 

*'  I  cannot  better  give  you  an  idea  of  this  hor- 
rible sect,  than  by  transcribmg  here  some  lines 
from  the  introduction  of  a  report  by  Colonel 
Slecman,  who  has  himted  out  this  dark  associa- 
tion, with  indefatigable  zeal.  The  report  in  oues- 
tion  was  published  about  trv'o  months  ago.  Here 
is  the  extract ;  it  is  the  colonel  who  speaks : 

"  •  From  1822  to  1824,  when  I  was  charged 
with  the  magistracy  and  civil  administration  of 
the  district  of  Nersingpour,  not  a  murder,  not 
the  least  robbery  was  committed  by  an  ordinary 
criminal,  mthout  my  being  immediately  informeii 
of  it ;  but  If  any  one  had  come  and  told  me  at 
this  period,  that  a  band  of  hereditary  assassins 
by  profession  lived  in  the  village  of  Kundelie, 
within  about  four  hundred  yards  of  my  court 
of  justice — that  the  beautiful  groves  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Mundesoor,  within  a  day's  march  of  my 
residence,  formed  one  of  the  most  frightful  marts 
of  assassination  in  all  India — that  numerous 
bands  of  brot/iers  of  the  good  tDork,  coming  from 
Ilindostan  and  the  Deccan,  met  annually  beneath 
these  shades,  as  at  a  solemn  festival,  to  exercise 
their  dreadful  vocation  upon  all  the  roads  which 
cross  each  other  in  this  locality — I  should  have 
taken  such  a  person  for  a  madman,  or  one  who 
had  b(?en  imposed  upon  by  idle  tales.  And  yet 
nothing  could  be  truer ;  hundreds  of  travellers 
had  been  buried  every  year  in  the  groves  of  Man- 
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desoor  ;  a  whole  tribe  of  assassins  lircd  close  to 
mjr  door,  at  the  very  time  I  was  supreme  magis- 
trate of  the  province,  and  extended  their  devas- 
tations to  the  cities  of  Poonah  and  Hyderabad. 
I  shall  never  forset,  when,  to  convince  me  of  the 
fact,  one  of  the  diiefs  of  the  Stranglers,  who  had 
I  turned  informer  against  them,  caused  thirteen 
bodies  to  be  dug  up  from  the  ground  beneath  my 
tent,  and  offered  to  produce  any  number  from 
the  soil  in  the  immemate  vicinity.'* 

"  These  few  words  of  Colonel  Sleeman  will  give 
some  idea  of  this  terrible  society,  which  has  its 
laws,  its  duties,  its  customs,  opjrascd  to  all  other 
laws  himian  and  divine.  Devoted  to  each  other, 
eren  to  heroism,  blindly  obedient  to  their  chiefs, 
who  profess  themselves  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  their  dark  divinity,  regarding  as  ene- 
mies all  who  do  not  belong  to  them,  gaining  re- 
cruits everywhere  by  a  frightful  system  of  pro- 
selytism — Uiese  apostles  of  a  religion  of  murder 
go  preaching  their  abominable  doctrines  in  the 
shade,  and  spreading  their  immense  net  over  the 
whole  of  India. 

"Three  of  their  principal  chiefs,  and  one  of 
their  adepts,  flying  trom  the  determined  pursuit 
of  the  English  j^ovemor-gencral,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape,  had  arrived  at 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  at  no  great  distance  from 
our  island ;  a  smuggler,  who  is  also  something 
of  a  pirate,  attached  to  their  association,  and  by 
name  Mahal,  took  them  on  board  his  coasting- 
vessel,  and  brought  them  hither,  where  they 
think  themselves  for  some  time  in  safety — as, 
following  the  advice  of  the  smuggler,  they  lie 
conceal^  in  a  thick  forest,  in  which  are  many 
ruined  temples,  and  nimierous  subterranean  re- 
treats. 

"  Amongst  these  chiefs,  all  three  remarkably 
intelligent,  there  is  one  in  pai'ticular,  named 
Fannghea,  whose  extraordinary  energy  and  emi- 
nent qualities  make  him  every  way  redoubtable. 
He  is  of  the  mixed  race,  half  way  between  a 
white  and  an  Indian,  has  long  inhabited  towns 
in  which  are  European  factories,  and  speaks 
EngUsh  and  French  very  well.  The  other  two 
chiefs  are  a  Negro  and  a  Ilindoo  ;  the  adept  is  a 
Malov. 

"The  smuggler  Mahal,  considering  that  he 
could  obtain  a  large  reward,  by  giving  up  these 
three  chiefs  and  their  adept,  came  to  me,  know- 
ing, as  all  the  world  knows,  my  intimate  relations 
wiUi  a  person  who  has  great  influence  -with  our 
governor.  Two  days  a^o,  he  offered  me,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  dehver  up  the  Negro,  the 
Half-caste,  the  Hindoo,  and  tne  Malay.  These 
conditions  are — a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
uid  a  free  passage  on  board  a  vessel  sailing  for 
Europe  or  America,  in  order  to  escape  the  im- 
placable vengeance  of  the  Stranglers. 

"  I  joyfully  seized  the  occasion  to  hand  over 
^liree  such  murderers  to  himian  justice,  and  I 
promised  Mahal  to  arrange  matters  for  him  with 
the  governor,  but  also  on  certain  conditions,  in- 
i^fx^t  in  themselves,  and  which  concerned 
I)jalma.  Should  my  project  succeed,  I  will 
ei^lain  myself  more  at  length ;  I  shall  soon  know 
tile  result,  for  I  expect  Mahal  every  minute. 

"But  before  I  close  these  despatches,  which 
*re  to  go  to-morrow  by  the  Ruyter — ^in  which 
vessel  I  have  also  engaged  a  passage  for  Mahal 
Ui9  8liraggilGr,  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  my 

Thu  report  ii  extracted  from  Count  Edward  de  War- 
rn'i  excellent  work  "On  BritUh  India,  in  18JI."— £.  S. 
"  ^«  luKve  not  the  means  at  hand  to  compare  this  trantlo' 
^vfMtramtatkm  with  the  ori^al  report  of  our  gallant 
MQatryman.! 


plans — I  must  touch,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  on 
a  subject  of  some  importance. 

"  In  my  last  letter,  in  which  I  announced  to 
^ou  the  death  of  Djalma's  &ther,  and  his  own 
imprisonment  by  the  English,  I  asked  for  some 
information  as  to  the  solvency  of  fiaron  Tripeaud, 
banker  and  manufacturer  at  Paris,  who  has  also 
an  agency  at  Calcutta.  Tliis  information  will 
now  be  useless,  if  what  I  have  just  learned  should 
xmfortunately  turn  out  to  be  correct,  and  it  will 
be  for  you  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 

**  His  house  at  Calcutta  owes  considerable  sums 
both  to  me  and  our  college  at  Pondicherry,  and 
it  is  said,  that  Mr.  Tripeaud  has  involved  him- 
self to  a  dangerous  extent,  in  attempting  to  ruin, 
by  opposition,  a  very  great  establishment,  found- 
ed some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  an  emi- 
nent manufacturer.  I  am  assured,  that  Mr. 
Tripeaud  has  already  sunk  and  lost  a  large 
capital  in  tliis  enterprise  :  he  has  no  doubt  don« 
a  great  deal  of  harm  to  Mr.  Francis  Hardy ;  but 
he  has  also,  they  say,  seriously  compromised  his 
own  fortimc — and,  were  he  to  fail,  the  effects  of 
his  disaster  would  be  very  fatal  to  us,  seeing  that 
he  owes  a  large  simi  of  money  to  me  and  to  our 
people. 

**  In  this  state  of  things,  it  woidd  be  very  de- 
sirable, if,  by  the  employment  of  the  powerful 
means  of  every  kind  at  our  disposal,  we  could 
completely  discredit  and  break  down  the  house 
of  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  already  shaken  by  Mr. 
Tripeaud' 8  violent  opposition.  In  that  case,  the 
latter  would  soon  regain  all  he  has  lost ;  the  ruin 
of  his  rival  would  insure  his  prosperity,  and  our 
demands  would  be  securely  covered. 

"Doubtless,  it  is  painful,  it  is  sad,  to  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  these  extreme  mea- 
sures, only  to  get  back  our  own ;  but,  in  these 
days,  we  aie  surely  justified,  in  sometimes  usuig 
the  arms  that  arc  incessantly  turned  against  us  ? 
If  we  are  reduced  to  such  steps  by  the  injustice 
and  wickedness  of  men,  we  may  console  our- 
selves ^vith  the  reflection,  that  we  only  seek  to 
preserve  our  worldly  possessions,  in  order  to  de- 
vote them  to  the  greater  glory  of  God ;  whilst, 
in  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  those  very  goods 
are  the  dungcrous  instruments  of  perdition  and 
scandal. 

'*  After  all,  it  is  merely  a  humble  proposition 
that  I  submit  to  you.  Were  it  in  my  power  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  I  should  do 
nothing  of  myself.  My  -will  is  not  my  own.  It 
belongs,  with  all  I  possess,  to  those  to  whom  I 
have  sworn  absolute  obedience." 

Here  a  slight  noise  interrupted  Mr.  Joshua, 
and  drew  his  attention  from  his  work.  He  rose 
abruptly,  and  went  straight  to  the  window. 
Three  gentle  taps  were  given  on  the  outside  of 
one  of  the  laths  of  the  blind. 

"  Is  it  you,  Mahal  r"  asked  Mr.  Joshua,  in  a 
low  voice. 

'*  It  is  I,"  was  answered  from  without,  also  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  And  the  Malay  f" 

"He  has  succeeded." 

"  Really !"  cried  Mr.  Joshua,  -with  an  expres- 
sion of  great  satisfaction ;  "  you  are  sure  of  it  ?" 

"  Quite  sure :  there  is  no  devil  more  clever 
and  intrepid." 

"AndDjalma?" 

"  ITie  parts  of  the  letter,  which  I  quoted,  con- 
vinced hun  that  I  came  from  General  Simon,  and 
that  he  would  find  him  at  the  ruins  of  Tchandi," 

*•  Therefore,  at  this  moment " 

"  Djalma  goes  to  the  ruins,  where  he  will  find 
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tiie  black,  the  liail-bluod,  and  the  Indian,  it  u 
there  they  hare  appointed  to  meet  the  Malay, 
who  tattooed  the  prinec  during  his  sleep." 

**  Have  you  been  to  examine  the  subterraneous 
passage:" 

"I  went  there  yesterday.  One  of  the  stones 
of  the  pedestal  of  the  Htatuc  turiLs  upon  itself ; 
the  stairs  are  large ;  it  will  do." 

**  And  the  three  chiefs  have  no  suspicion  r" 

"  Xone.  I  saw  them  in  the  morning — and  this 
ercning,  the  Malay  came  to  tell  me  all,  before  he 
went  to  join  them'at  the  ruins  of  Tchandi — for  lie 
had  reinained  hidden  amongst  the  bushes,  not 
daring  to  go  there  in  the  duv-time." 

"  Mahal-— if  you  have  told  the  truth,  and  if  all 
succeed — your  pardon  and  a  larcc  reward  are 
assured  to  you.  Your  place  has  been  taken  on 
boKard  the  kuyter;  you  will  sail  to-morrow ;  you 
will  thus  be  safe  from  the  malice  of  the  Stran- 
slers,  who  would  follow  you  liither  to  revcnco  the 
death  of  their  chiefi*,  Pn^vid-jnce  having  chosen 
you  to  deliver  those  ihrc^e  };roat  criminals  to  jus- 
tice. Heaven  will  bless  you  ! — Go  and  wait  for 
me  at  the  d'X>r  of  ihc  governor's  house  ;  I  w'dl 
intrfxluce  vou.  'Hie  mtittcr  is  so  important,  that 
I  do  not  licsiuitc  t<>  disturb  liim  thus  late  in 
the  night,  (io  quickly  I — I  will  follow  on  my 
side." 

The  steps  of  Mahal  were  distinctly  audible,  as 
he  withdrew  precipitately,  and  thi'u  silence 
reigned  once  more  m  the  house.  Mr.  Joshua 
returned  U)  his  desk,  and  hastily  added  these 
words  to  the  despatch,  wliich  he  luulbelbre  com- 
menced : 

••  Whatever  may  n:)w  happen,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  Djahna  to  leave  Uatavia  at  present. 
Vou  may  rest  quite  satisfied  ;  he  will  nt>t  be  at 
Paris  by  the  13th  of  noxt  Febru:iry.  As  I  fore- 
saw, I  sliall  liave  to  be  up  all  niijht. — I  am  just 
going  to  the  governor's.  To-morrow,  I  will  add 
a  few  lines  to  this  loua;  statement,  wliich  the 
steam-ship  the  liuyter  will  convey  to  Europe." 

Having  locked  up  his  i)aj)ers,  Mr.  Joshua  rang 
the  bell  loudly,  and,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
his  servants,  who  were  not  accust<^med  to  see  him 
leave  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  went  in 
all  haste  to  the  residence  ot*  tlie  governor  of  the 
island. 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  rea'ler  to  the  ruins 
of  Tchandi. 

CHAPl'lCR  V. 

THK  IIVINS  or  TCHANDI. 

The  storm  in  the  middle  of  tlic  day,  the  ap- 
proach of  which  so  well  served  the  Strangler's 
designs  upon  Djalnia,  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
ealm  and  serene  night.  The  disk  of  tlie  moon 
jrises  slowly  behind  a  mass  of  lofty  ruins,  situate 
on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  wood,  about 
three  leagues  from  Batavia. 

Long  ranges  of  stones,  high  walls  of  brick, 
fretted  away  by  time,  porticoes  covered  with 
parasitical  vegetation,  stand  out  boldly  from  the 
sheet  of  silver  light,  which  blends  at  the  horizon 
with  the  limpid  blue  of  the  hcaveiLs.  Some  rays 
of  tlie  moon,  gliding  through  the  ojKJning  of  one 
of  tliwe  porticoes,  fall  upon  two  colossal  statues 

f)laced  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  staircase,  the 
oose  stones  of  which  are  almost  entirely  con- 
cealed by  grass,  moss,  and  br:miblcs. 

The  iras;ments  of  one  of  these  statues,  broken 
in  the  middle,  lie  strewed  upon  the  ground ;  the 
other,  which  remains  whole  and  standing,  is 
Irightful  to  behold.      It  represents   a  man  of 


gigantic  proportions,  witli  a  head  tiirue  teet  liigu , 
Uie  expression  of  the  countenance  is  ferocious, 
two  eyes  of  black  and  brilliaat  schis^us  arc  set 
beneath  grey  brows,  the  large,  deep  mouth  gapes 
immoderately,  and  reptiles  nave  made  their  nest 
between  the  lips  of  stone ;  by  the  light  of  tlie 
moon,  a  hideous  swarm  is  there  dinuy  visible. 
A  broad  girdle,  adorned  with  sTmbolic  oma* 
ments,  encircles  the  body  of  this  statue,  and 
fastens  a  long  sword  to  its  right  side.  The  giant 
has  four  extended  arms,  and,  in  liis  four  ^rcat 
hands,  he  bears  an  elephant's  head,  a  twisted 
serpent,  a  human  skull,  and  a  bird  resembling  a 
heron.  The  moon,  shedding  her  light  on  the 
profile  of  this  statue,  serves  to  augment  the 
strange  ferocity  of  its  asi)oct. 

Here  and  there,  enchased  in  the  half  crumbling 
walls  of  brick,  are  fragments  of  stone  bas-relie&, 
very  boldly  cut ;  one  of  tliose  in  the  best  preser- 
vation represents  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
Shant,  and  the  wings  of  a  bat,  devouring  a  child. 
othing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  these  ruins, 
buried  amongst  thick  trees  of  a  dark  green, 
covered  with  frightful  emblems,  and  seen  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  in  the  midst  of  the  deep  silence 
01  night. 

Against  one  of  the  walls  of  this  ancient  temple, 
dedicated  to  some  mysterious  and  bloody  Javanese 
divinity,  rests  a  kind  of  hut,  rudely  constructed 
of  fragments  of  brick  and  stone ;  tne  door,  made 
of  woven  rushes,  is  open,  and  a  red  light  streams 
from  it,  which  throws  its  rays  on  the  tall  grass 
that  covers  the  gromid.  Tliree  men  are  assem- 
bled in  tliis  hovel,  around  a  clay  hmip,  with  t 
wick  of  coeoa-nut  thread  steepea  in  palm-oil. 

The  first  of  these  three  men,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  is  poorly  clad  in  the  European  fashion ; 
his  pale,  and  almost  white  complexion,  announces 
that  he  belongs  to  the  mixed  race — the  ofispring 
of  a  white  father  and  Indian  mother. 

The  second  is  a  robust  African  negro,  wii^ 
thick  lips,  vigorous  shoulders,  and  lank  legs;  his 
woolly  hair  is  beginning  to  turn  grey  ;  he  is  co- 
vered with  rags,  and  stimds  close  beside  the 
Indian.  The  third  personage  is  asleep,  and 
stretched  on  a  mat  in  a  corner  of  the  hovel. 

These  three  men  are  the  three  chiefs  of  tlie 
Stranglers,  who,  obliged  to  fly  from  the  continent 
of  India,  have  taken  refuge  at  Java,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Mahid  the  Smuggler. 

"  The  Malay  docs  not  return,"  said  the  half- 
blood,  named  Faringhca,  the  most  redoubtable 
chief  of  this  homicidal  sect :  *'  in  executing  our 
orders,  lie  has  perhaps  been  killed  by  Djalma." 

•*  'Hic  storm  of  tnis  morning  brought  every 
reptile  out  of  the  earth,"  said  uie  Negro  ;  "  the 
Malay  may  have  been  bitten,  and  his  body  ere 
now  a  nest  of  serpents." 

**  To  serve  the  good  work,**  answered  Faringhea,  i 
with  a  gloomy  air,  *'  one  must  know  how  to  brave 
death." 

*'  And  to  inflict  it,"  added  the  Ncgr*?. 

A  stifled  cry,  followed  by  som^  .  larticulate 
words,  here  drew  the  attention  of  tl.ese  two  men, 
who  hastily  turned  their  heads  in  the  direction 
of  the  sleeper.  This  latter  was  thirty  years  old 
at  most.  His  beardless  face,  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  his  robe  of  coarse  stuff,  liis  little  turban 
striped  with  brown  and  yellow,  showed  that  he 
belonged  to  the  pure  Hindoo  race.  Hia  deep 
appeared  agitated  by  some  painful  vision ;  an 
abundant  sweat  streamed  over  his  countenuice^ 
contracted  by  terror ;  he  spoke  in  his  dream,  but 
his  words  were  brief  and  oroken,  and  accompa- 
nied with  convulsive  starts. 
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••  A|j;am  Ihiit  dream !"  said  Jf  aringhea  to  tlie 
Kegro.  "Always  the  remembrtmce  of  that  man." 
"Whatman?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  remember,  how,  five  years 
ago,  the  savage  Colonel  Kennedy,  the  butcher  of 
the  Indians,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
to  hunt  the  ticer,  with  twenty  horses,  four  ele- 
phants, and  fifty  servants  r" 

"Yes,  yes,**  said  the  Negro ;  "  and  we  three, 

hunters  oi  men,  made  a  better  day's  sport  than 

he  did.    Kennedy,  his  horses,  his  elephants,  and 

his  numerous  serv;mts,  did  not  get  their  tiger — 

but  we  pot  ours,*'  he  added  with  a  grim  irony. 

"^cs ;  JCennedy,  that  tiger  with  a  human  face, 

fell  into  pur  ambush,  and  the  brothers  of  the  good 

wfrk  offered  up  their  fine  prey  to  our  goddess 

Bohwanic." 

"  If  thou  remember,  it  was  just  at  the  moment 
when  we  gave  the  last  twist  of  the  cord  round 
the  neck  of  Keimedy,  that  we  perceived  on  u 
sudden  a  traveller  close  at  hand.  He  had  seen 
m,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  away  with  him. 
Now,  since  that  time,  *  added  Faringhea,  **  the 
remembrance  of  the  murder  of  that  man  pursues 
our  brother  in  his  dreams,*'  and  he  pointed  to  the 
sleeping  Indian. 

"  And  even  when  he  is  awake,**  said  the  Xegro, 
looking  at  Farinehea  with  a  significant  air. 

"  Listen  !**  said  the  other,  again  pouiting  to 
the  Indian,  who,  in  the  agitation  of  his  dream,  re- 
commenced talking  in  alnoipt  sentences ;  *' listen ! 
he  it  repeating  the  answers  of  the  traveller,  when 
we  told  him  he  must  die,  or  serve  with  us  the 
good  toork.  His  mind  is  still  impressed — deeply 
impressed — with  those  words." 

And,  in  feet,  the  Indian  repeated  aloud  in  his 
deep,  a  sort  of  mysterious  dialogue,  of  which  he 
himself  supplied  both  the  questions  and  answers. 
"TraveUer,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  broken  by 
sudden  patLses,  "why  that  black  mark  on  thy 
ibiehcad,  stretching  firom  one  temple  to  the 
other?  It  is  a  mark  of  doom,  and  thy  look  is 
sad  as  death.  Hast  thou  been  a  victim  ?  come 
with  us;  Bohwanie  will  avenge  thee.  Thou 
hast  suffered  r* — *  I'm,  /  have  greatly  suffered' — 
'For  a  long  time  Y — * K<w,  for  a  very  long  time.* — 
•Thou  su&rcst  even  now? — 'Yes,  even  note* — 
'What  dost  thou  reserve  for  those  who  injure 
thee?' — *My  pity,' — •  Wilt  thou  not  render  blow 
for  blow  r' — *  /  will  return  love  for  hate.' — *  Who 
Mt  thou,  then,  that  renderest  good  for  evil  r' — *  / 
on  he  that  laves,  and  suffers,  and  forgives,'  '* 

"Brother,  dost  thou  hear  ?"  said  the  Negro  to 
Fannghea ;  "  he  has  not  forgotten  the  words  of 
the  traveller  before  his  death." 

"The  vision  follows  him.  Listen !  he  will  speak 
^gain.  How  pale  he  is !"  And,  in  fact,  still  under 
the  influence  of  his  dream,  the  Indian  continued : 
"  Traveller,  we  are  three  ;  we  are  brave  ;  we 
have  thy  life  in  our  hands — thou  hast  seen  us 
"^crificeto  the  good  work.  Be  one  of  us,  or  die — 
difr-Hiie  !  Oh,  that  look !  Not  thua— do  not 
Jookat  me  thus  !"  And,  as  he  pronounced  these 
^  words,  the  Indian  made  a  sudden  movement, 
M  if  to  keep  off  some  approachins  object,  and 
Jl^oke  with  a  start.  Then,  passing  his  mmd  over 
^  moist  forehead,  he  looked  round  him  with  a 
"Cwildered  eye. 

"What!  again  this  dream,  brother?*'  said 
*"»inghca.  "  For  a  bold  hunter  of  men,  thou 
^  a  weak  head.  Luckily,  thou  hast  a  strong 
heart  and  arm." 

Ilie  Indian  remained  a  moment  silent,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands ;  then  he  replied :  "  It  is 
long  since  I  last  dreamed  of  that  traveler." 


**  i;*  no  not  dead  r"  said  Faringhea,  shru^gmg 
his  shoulders.  "  Didst  thou  not  thyself  throw 
the  cord  around  his  neck?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Indian,  shuddering. 

"Did  we  not  dig  his  grave  by  the  side  of 
Colonel  Kennedy's  ?  Did  we  not  bury  him  with 
the  En«'lish  butcher,  under  the  sand  and  beneath 
the  rushes  r"  said  the  Negro. 

"  Yes,  wc  dug  his  p-ave,"  said  the  Indian, 
tremblijig ;  "and  vet,  only  a  year  ago,  I  was  seated 
one  evening  at  tfie  gate  of  IJombay,  waiting  for 
one  of  our  brothers— the  sun  was  setting  bcnind 
tlic  pagoda,  to  the  right  of  the  little  hill — the 
scene  is  all  before  me  now — I  was  seated  under 
a  fig-tree — when  I  heard  a  slow,  firm,  even  step, 
and,  as  I  turned  roimd  my  head — I  saw  him — 
coming  out  of  the  to^-n." 

"  A  vision,"  said  the  Negro ;  "  always  the  same 
vision  !" 

"  A  vision,"  added  Faringhea,  "  or  a  vague 
resemblance." 

"  I  knew  him  by  the  black  mark  on  his  fore- 
head; it  w;i3  none  but  he.  I  remained  motionless 
with  fear,  gazing  at  him  with  haggard  eyes.  He 
stopped,  bending  upon  me  his  calm,  sad  look. 
In  spite  of  mysoLf,  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  : 

*  It  is  he  !* — *  Yes,*  he  replied,  in  his  gentle  voice, 
'  it  Is  I.  Since  all  whom  thou  killest  must  needs 
live  again,'  and  he  pointed  to  heaven  as  he  spoke, 

*  why  shouldst  thou  kill  ? — Hear  me !  I  have  just 
come  from  Java  :  I  am  going  to  the*  other  end  of 
the  world,  to  a  country  ot  eternal  snow;  but, 
here  or  there,  on  plains  of  fire  or  plains  of  ice,  I 
shall  still  be  the  same  person.  Even  so  is  it 
with  the  souls  of  those  who  fall  beneath  thy 
cord ;  in  this  world  or  up  above,  m  this  garb  or 
in  another,  the  soul  must  still  be  a  soul ;  thou 
canst  not  reach  it.  Why  tlien  kill  ?* — and  shak- 
ing his  head  sorrowfully,  he  went  on  his  way, 
walking  slowly  with  downcast  eyes ;  he  ascended 
the  hill  of  the  pagoda ;  I  watched  him  as  he  went, 
without  being  able  to  move :  at  the  moment  when 
the  sun  set,  he  was  standing  at  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  his  tall  figure  thro^Ti  out  agiunst  the  sky — 
and  so  he  disappeared.  Oh!  it  was  he  !*'  adged 
the  Indian  with  a  shudder,  after  a  long  pause ; 
"  it  was  none  but  he." 

In  this  recital  the  Indian  had  never  varied, 
though  he  had  often  entertained  Mis  companions 
with  the  same  mysterious  adventure.  This  per- 
severance on  his  part  had  the  effect  of  shalung 
their  incredulity,  or  at  least  of  inducing  them  to 
seek  some  natural  cause  for  this  apparently  su- 
perhuman event. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Farinshca,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  the  knot  rouna  the  traveller's  neokgot 
jammed,  and  some  breath  of  life  was  left  him ; 
the  air  may  have  penetrated  the  rushes,  with 
which  we  covered  his  grave,  imd  so  animation 
have  returned  to  him." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  Indian,  shaking  his  head  \ 
"  this  man  is  not  of  our  race." 

"Explam  thyself  I" 

"  Now  I  know  it !" 

"  What  dost  thou  know  ?" 

"  Listen  I"  said  the  Indian  in  a  solemn  voice ; 
"  the  number  of  victims,  that  the  children  of  Boh- 
wanie have  sacrificed  since  the  conunenccment  of 
ages,  is  nothing  compared  to  the  immense  heap 
of  dead  and  dying,  whom  this  terrible  traveller 
leaves  behind  him  in  liis  murderous  march." 

"  He  ?*'  cried  the  Negro  and  Faringhea. 

"  Yes,  he  /"  repeated  the  Indian  witli  an  ac- 
cent of  certainty,  that  made  its  impression  upon 
his  companions.      "  Hear   me  and  tremble !  — 
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When  I  met  ttus  tiaTellei  at  Ihu  gaUx  of  Bombsy, 
he  came  from  JaTa,  and  wu  going  towarda  thi- 
DOTth.  The  very  next  day,  the  town  was  a  prej 
to  the  Cholera,  and  we  learned  norae  time  sitei, 
Uut  this  plague  had  first  broken  out  here  in  Java," 

*'That  it  true,"  said  the  Negro. 

"Beta  me  still  furthei '."  resumed  the  Indian. 
"  I  am  goiitg  toteardt  the  norlh,  tn  a  country  iif  rfer- 
tul  imxe,  said  the  traTcIler  to  mc.  The  Cholcni. 
also  went  towards  the  north,  paasing  through 
Muscat— Ispahan— Tauris—Tiflis— till  it  reached 

*'  True,"  said  Farinshea,  becoming  thoughtful, 

"And   the    Cholera,"   resumed    the    Vidian, 

"  only  traTelled  its  five  or  six  leagues  a  day — at 

the  walking  pace  of  a  man — never  appeared  in 

two  placea  at  once — but  advimced  slowly,  equally 

At  the  mention  of  this  straiige  coincidence, 
the  two  companions  of  the  Indian  looked  at  each 
other  in  amazement.  After  a  silence  of  some 
minutes,  the  awe-struck  Negro  sud  to  the  In- 
dian :  "  So  thou  thinkeiit.  that  this  man — — " 

•■  I  think,  that  this  m-m,  whom  we  killed,  re- 
stored to  life  by  some  inli'm-il  divinity,  has  been 
commissioned  to  bear  this  Icirible  scourge  over 
the  earth,  and  to  acatler  roiutd  his  steps  that 
death,  from  which  he  is  himaclf  secure.  Bc- 
member  !"  added  Che  Indian,  with  a  gloomy  en- 
thusiasm, "  this  awful  Ctavellcr  puaacd  through 
Javar— the  Cholera  waited  Java.  He  passed 
through  liombay — the  CholerJ  wasted  Bombay. 
He  went  towards  the  norlh — ^tho  Cholera  wasted 
the  north." 

So  snnng,  the  Indian  fell  into  a  profound  re- 
reric.  The  Negro  and  Fnringhea  were  seized 
with  n  gloomy  astonishment. 

The  £idian  spoke  the  truth,  as  to  the  myMcri- 
ons  march  (still  unexplained)  of  that  fcar^ 
malady,  which  haa  never  been  known  to  travel 
more  uian  live  oi  six  leagues  a  day,  or  to  appear 
■imultaneouhly  in  two  places.  Nothing  can  be 
more  cuTious,  than  to  trace  out,  on  the  maps 
prepared  at  the  period  in  question,  the  slow, 
pn^ressive  course  of  thia  travelling  pcstileneo, 
which  offers  to  the  astonished  eye  ail  the  capri- 
cious incidents  of  the  journey  of  n  human  being. 
Paasing  thia  way  rather  than  that— selecting  pro- 
vinces in  a  country — towns  in  a  province — one 
quarter  in  a  town — one  street  in  a  quarter — one 
house  in  a  street — having  its  places  of  residenee 
and  repoae,  and  then  continumg  its  slow,  mys- 
terious, terrible  march. 

The  words  of  the  Indian,  by  drawing  attention 
to  these  fearful  eccentricities,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  Negro  and  Far- 
mjfhea— wild  natures,  brought  by  horrible  doc- 
trines to  the  monomania  of  munfcr. 

Yes — for  this  also  is  an  established  iaet — there 
havo  been  in  India  members  of  this  abominable 
community,  who  killed  without  motive,  vrithout 
passion — killed  for  the  sake  of  killing— for  the 
pleasure  of  murder- to  substitute  dvath  for  life 
— to  make  of  a  liring  man  a  corpte,  as  they  have 
themselves  (Icclarcd  in  one  of  their  eitaminationa. 

The  mind  loses  itself  in  the  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  causes  of  these  monstrous  phenomena. 
By  what  incredible  serie.i  of  events,  have  men 
been  induced  to  devote  themselves  to  this  priest- 
hood of  destruction?  Without  doubt,  such  a 
religion  could  only  flourish,  in  countries  given 
up,  like  India,  to  the  most  atrocious  slavery,  and 
to  the  most  merciless  iniquity  of  man  tn  man, 

Sueh  a  religion — is  it  not  the  hate  of  exaape- 
rated  humanity,  wound  up  to  its  highest  pitch  by 


oppression  >— May  not  thia  homicidal  sect,  whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  have  been 
perpetuated  in  these  regions,  as  the  only  possible 

Sotest  of  slavery' against  despotiam  i  May  not 
od,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  have  here  made 
Phansegara,  even  as  he  made  tigers  and  serpents  ? 
What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  avrful  sect,  is 
the  mysterious  bond,  which,  uniting  ita  membera 
amongst  themselvea,  separates  them  from  all 
other  men.  They  have  laws  and  customs  of 
their  own,  they  support  and  help  each  otlier. 


power,  whose  decrees  they  obey  with  blind  sub- 
mission, and  in  whose  name  tSey  spread  tliem- 
selvcs  abroad,  to  make 


J  spread 
cording  ti 


uimiity  gf  Ihv  TLuKt  or  FbuiBefiul  (dfcvivcn  ar  itrsnglrn, 
from  rAngnatodFCfive.uid  nb«inatailmirl«),arvligiaut 
and  «GOiiDinicsl  locirtT,  wfaich  i^iecnbtH  nith  Uie  human 
imre  b;  eilmiiliutiaf  m«n,  sad  tlie  Drifiik  of  wbich  is  l«t 

"  Until  ISIO.  tadr  nlitcoce  wii  unkoDWD,  not  only  to 
the  EuropuD  coDqucTDn,  but  evvD  to  the  lutive  vnvmi- 
mFTit*.  Betwetn  the  )wi  m(  od  1830,  HTcnl  of  ttarit 
tiUHli  wen  ukni  in  ths  fiiet,  ud  pDniibed  \  tnit,  salil  thi> 
lut  epoch,  ill  the  rcVFliUani  nudo  on  thg  ul^t  by  «B- 


^' 

1  .J'^y;;""'^ 

th«  dnUK  of  ■  healKd  ImunDi- 

™ 

ury.^thl.  «.L.l^J.o.iT. 

puHtion  from  the  HinuUm  to 

,»„• 

le'nrj.gin.^s^'i.'si^ 

msrtyr,  bt 

cauie  he  e.pec 

ti  hii  mud.  To  pbcj  hi>  divine 

humui  rice— lb»t  1>  Ihc  prlmsify  olijKl  of  hii  punuil ;  11 
li  not  u  ■  latsni  at  gsin.  Sti  though  phmder  msv  be  i 
rteqUFHt,  uid  doubtleit  an  •jreesbl*  tcecsiaiT,  it  u  onlj 

Die  tiuHt  capUvitinc  of  all  tporU— thit  huutiu  of  mcD  t-^ 


ully  of  couruf .  all  muat  be  culled  iato  v: 

unnlng,  foKiSlht,  tloquenee.  Intiipie.    W r-  ■• 

111  ia  moliun  I  wh»l  plini  to  develop  1    To  ipart  wi 
Je  putLoBi,  to  hiuehths  ehordi  of]o>a  and  frisni 
nd  lo  dnw  ths  prey  iotv  oae*e  net— tl»t  it  a  gU 
li»o — it  ifl  s  dclirht,  %  noturp,  I  tpLl  ynii  I' 
"  \Vhoexr  wu  in  lodiain  Iheyrjr.  \m  ud  im. 


ryr^  oo  the  ^»dy  poUIic.  iindi^  their  eye*  as  it  vnn, 
llnUv,  ud  nilhout  belnnat  itulf." 

■  -" ■ ilBSl,  hyCoHOt  ZriwH^dt 


n.Svole.  In»n.   Pul>,  1M4.— B.  R. 


for  iMne  moments,  the  thite  Stnuiglen  had 
lUniUiiied  k  profound  silence. 

Outside  the  hut,  the  moon  continued  to  throw 
ptat  mauca  of  white  r>4iMice,  sad  tall  bluish 
'udowi,  over  the  imposing  tlBbrie  of  the  ruins  ; 
^  nan  tparUcd  in  ihc  heavens ;  &om  time  to 
*>■«,  *  foint  breeze  nutled  thiough  the  thick  anil 
'■nithed  Icmrei  of  the  bananai  and  ths  palms. 

Die  pedestal  of  the  guantic  atatuc,  which, 
■tin  aitue,  stood  on  the  left  side  <tf  the  porticQ, 
gWtd  Vfoa  large  flug-stonaa,  half  hidden  with 
*WiH«i.  Suddenly,  one  of  these  stoaea  ap- 
Mnd  to  fall  in;  and  from  the  aperture,  which 
Bat  fcimed  itself  without  uoiae,  a  man,  dressed 
u  «Bi£am,  half  probuded  his  bodj,  looked  eare- 
^J  immd  him,  and  liateccd. 

9 


^dingi 


Seeii^  the  rays  of  the  lamp,  which  lighted  tkJ 
interior  of  the  hovel,  tremble  upon  the  tall  graaa, 
he  turned  round  to  make  a  aisnal,  and  soon,  ac- 
companied by  two  other  solmcrs,  he  ascended, 
with  the  greateat  silence  aud  precaution,  the  last 
steps  of  the  subtenaueaa  stsircsse,  and  went 
'le  ruins.  For  a  few  moments, 
lows  were  thrown  upon  the 
lit  ground ;  then  they  disappeared  behind 
some  fragments  of  broken  waU. 

At  the  instant,  when  the  large  stone  resumed 
its  place  and  level,  tJie  heads  of  many  other  sol- 
diers might  have  been  seen  lying  druic  in  the  eX' 
cavation.  The  hoif-caatc,  the  Indian,  and  the 
Negro,  still  seated  thoughtfully  in  the  hut,  did 
not  perceive  what  was  paaiing. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  AMBUSCADE. 

The  half-blood  Farin^hea,  wishing  doubtless 
to  escape  from  the  danL  thoughts,  which  the 
words  of  the  Indian  on  the  mysterious  course  of 
the  Cholera  had   raised  witnin  him,  abruptly 
changed  the  subject  of  conversation.    His  eye 
shone  with  lurid  Hre,  and  his  countenance  took 
an  expression  of  savage  enthusiasm,  as  he  cried : 
•*  Bohwanie  will  always  watch  over  us,  intrepid 
hunters  of  men!     Courage,  brothers,  courage! 
The  world  is  large ;  our  prey  is  everywhere.  The 
English  may  force  us  to  quit  India — us,  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  good  work — ^but  whmt  mmtter  ?    We 
leave  there  our  brethren,  secret,  numerous,  and 
terrible,  as  the  black  scorpions,  whosepresence 
is  only  known  by  their  mortal  sting.    £zile  will 
widen  our  domains.    Brother,  thou  shalt  have 
America!"  said  he  to  the  Indian,  with  an  in- 
spired air.    '*  Brother,  thou  shalt  have  Afiica !" 
said  he  to  the  Negro.    **  Brothers,  I  will  take 
Europe !    Wherever  men  are  to  be  found,  there 
must  be  oppressors  and  victims — ^wherever  there 
arc  victims,  there  must  be  hearts  swollen  with 
hate — it  is  for  us  to  inflame  that  hate  with  all 
the  ardours  of  vengeance !    It  is  for  us,  the  ser- 
vants of  Bohwame,  to    draw  towards  na,  by 
seducing  wiles,  all  whoso  zeal,   courage^  and 
audacity  may  be  uieful  to  the  cause.    Let  us 
rival  each  other  in  devotion,  in  sacrifioea ;  let  us 
lend  each  other  strength,  help,  suppoii !    That 
all  who  are  not  witibi  us  may  be  our  preTy  let  va 
stand  alone  in  the  midst  of  all,  asainst  afi,  amd  ia 
spite  of  all.    For  us,  there  must  be  neiHier  coun- 
try, nor  family.    Our  fiunily  is  oomDosed  of  our 
brethren ;  our  coimtry — ^is  the  worla/* 

This  kind  of  savage  eloquence  made  a  deep  im^ 
pression  on  the  Negro  and  the  Indian,  over  wluiai 
Faringhea  generally  exerdaed  oon^derable  in- 
fluence, his  intellectual  powm  being  yery  supe- 
rior to  theirs,  though  they  were  thniselvei  two 
of  the  most  eminent  chieib  of  this  bloody  aasoda- 
tion.  *'  Yes,  thou  art  risht,  brother !"  cried  the 
Indian,  sharing  the  enuiuaiasm  of  Farinjdiea; 
**  the  world  is  ours.  Even  here,  at  Java,  bt  na 
leave  some  trace  of  our  passage.  Before  we  de- 
part, let  us  establish  the  good  tpork  in  this  island; 
It  wUl  increase  quickly,  for  hero  also  is  great 
misery,  and  the  Dutch  arc  rapacious  as  the 
English.  Brother,  I  have  seen  in  the  marshy 
rice-iields  of  this  island,  always  fatal  to  those 
who  cultivate  them,  men  whom  absolute  want 
forced  to  the  deadly  task — they  were  livid  as 
corpses — some  of  them,  worn  out  with  sickness, 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  fell — never  to  rise  again. 
Brothers,  the  good  toork  will  prosper  in  this 
country !"     ,'  '^ 

"The  other  evening,"  said  the  half-caste,  "  I 
was  on  the  banks  of  tiie  lake,  behind  a  rock ;  a 
young  woman  came  there — a  few  rags  hardly  co- 
vered her  lean  and  sun-scorched  body — ^in  her 
arms,  she  held  a  little  child,  which  she  pressed 
weeping  to  her  milkless  breast.  She  kissed  it 
three  tmies,  and  said  to  it:  *Thou,  at  least — 
thou  shalt  not  be  so  unhappy  as  thy  fiither*— and 
she  threw  it  into  the  lake.  It  uttered  one  cry, 
and  disappeared.  At  this  cry,  the  aUigators, 
hidden  amongst  the  reeds,  leaped  joyfUllyinto 
the  -water.  There  are  here  then  mothers  who 
lull  their  children  out  of  pity.  Brothers,  the 
good  work  will  prosper  in  this  country !" 

"  This  morning,  said  the  Neero,  •*  whilst  thev 
tore  the  flesh  of  one  of  his  Uadi  slaves  with 
whips,  a  little  old  man,  a  merchant  of  Batavia, 


left  his  country  house  to  come  to  the  town. 
Lolling  in  his  palanquin,  he  received,  with  a  lan- 
guid indolence,  the  sad  caresses  of  two  of  those 
young  girls,  whom  he  had  bought  to  people  his 
harem,  from  parents  too  poor  to  give  mem  food. 
The  palanquin,  which  held  this  little  old  man, 
and  these  young  girls,  was  carried  by  twelve 
young  and  robust  men.  There  are  here  then 
mothers  who  in  their  misery  sell  their  own 
daughters — slaves  that  are  scourged — ^men  that 
carry  other  men,  like  beasts  of  burden.  Brothers, 
the  md  work  will  prosper  in  this  country !" 

"Yes,  in  this  country — and  in  every  land  of 
oppression,  distress,  eorruption,  slavery." 

"  Could  we  but  inducelDjalma  to  join  us,  aa 
Mahal  the  Smuggler  advised,"  said  the  Indian, 
"  our  voyage  to  Jaym  would  doubly  profit  us ;  for 
we  should  then  number  amongst  our  band  this 
brave  and  enterprising  y<mtii,  who  has  so  many 
motives  to  hate  mankmcL'* 

"  He  will  soon  be  here ;  let  us  envenom  his  re- 
sentmenti,"  ' 

"  Let  na  remind  him  of  his  Other's  death." 
<*  Of  the  massacre  of  his  people." 
"  Of  hia  own  captiyity/' 
**  Only  let  hatred  inwuDM  bis  heart*  and  he  will 
be  ours. 

The  Kmro,  who  had  remained  ftr  some  time 
lost  in  thoii^t,  add  toddenljt  **  Brothers,  if 
Mahal  the  Bmunar  were  to  betmy  us  r" 

"Her  cried  Omb  Indian,  ahnoit with  indigna- 
tion; '* he  gvfena  an  asylum  on  board  his  bark; 
he  eeeured  our  flight  from  the  C<mtinent ;  he  is 
•gain  to  take  us  with  him  to  Bombay,  where  we 
anaU  floid  vessels  for  America,  Europe,  Africa." 
"  What  interest  would  Mahal  have  to  betray 
us  ?"  said  Faringhea.  "  Nothing  could  save  him 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  sons  oi  Bohwanie,  and 
that  he  knows." 

"Well,"  said  the  black,  "hewomised  to  get 
Bjalma  to  come  hither  this  evemng,  and,  once 
amongst  us,  he  must  needs  be  ovr  own." 

"  Was  it  not  the  Smuggler  who  told  us  to  or- 
der the  Malay  to  enter  the  q^iya  of  Djalma,  to 
surprise  him  during  his  sleep,  tad,  instead  of 
killmg  him  as  he  nught  have  done^  to  trace  the 
name  of  Bohwanie  upon  his  arm  ?  I^alma  will 
Ihna  learn  to  judge  of  the  restdutioii,  the  address, 
and  the  obedience  of  out  brethren,  and  he  will 
understand  what  he  haa  to  hcfW  or  fear  from  such 
men.  Be  it  throu^  admlntSon  or  through  ter- 
ror, he  must  become  one  of  ours." 

"  And  if  he  refuse  to  join  us*  notwithstanding 
the  reasons  he  has  to  hate  mankind  ?" 

"  ITien — Bohwanie  will  decide  his  fate,"  said 
Faringhea,  with  a  gloomy  look ;  "  I  have  my 
project." 

"But  will  the  Malay  succeed  in  surprising 
Djalma  during  his  sleep  ?"  said  the  Negro. 

"  There  is  none  bolder,  more  agile,  more  dex- 
terous than  the  Malay,"  said  Faringhea.  *'  He 
once  had  the  daring  to  surprise  in  her  den,  a 
black  panther,  as  she  suckled  her  cub.  He  killed 
the  dsim,  and  took  away  the  young  one,  which 
he  afterwards  sold  to  some  European  ehqp's 
captain." 

"The  Malay  has  succeeded!"  exclaimed  the 
Indian,  listening  to  a  singular  kind  of  cry,  which 
sounded  through  the  profound  silence  of  the 
night  and  of  the  woods. 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  cry  <Kf  the  vulture  seising  its 

prey,"  said  the  Ne«;ro,  listening  in  his  turn ;  "  it 

IS  also  the  signal  of  our  brethr^  after  they  haire 

seized  thsir  prey." 

In  a  fow  minutes,  the  Mslay  appeared  at  the 
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door  of  lh«  huL  He  had  thrown  around  him  a 
UKf!9  pieoe  of  cotton,  adorned  with  bright-oo- 
loweu  atijpet. 

'*WeU,  aaid  the  Xegro,  anxiously;  "hast 
thou  euoceeded  ?" 

"  rjalma  must  bear  all  his  life  the  mark  of  the 
^ood  workf"  said  the  Malay,  proudly.  '*  To  reach 
him,  I  was  forced  to  offer  up  to  Bohwanie  a  man 
who  croased  my  path — I  have  left  his  bod^  imder 
tha  brambles,  near  the  t^/ouipa.  But  Dj  alma  is 
maxked  with  the  sign.  Mahal  the  Smuggler, 
was  the  first  to  know  it." 

**  And  Djalma  did  not  awake  ?"  said  the  In- 
disn,  confounded  at  the  Malay's  adroitness. 

**  Had  he  awoke,"  replied  the  other,  calmly, 
**I  should  have  been  a  dead  man — since  I  was 
cfasiged  to  spare  hU  life." 

"  Secause  his  life  may  be  more  useful  to  us 
than  his  death,"  said  the  half-caste.  Then  ad- 
dreising  the  Malay,  he  added:  "Brother,  in 
ruking  thy  life  for  Uie  good  warky  thou  hast  done 
to-day  what  we  did  yesterday,  what  we  may  do 
again  to-morrow.  '^This  time,  thou  obeyest ; 
another,  thou  wilt  command." 

"  We  all  belong  to  Bohwanie,"  answered  the 
Malay.  "  What  is  there  yet  to  do  ? — ^I  am  ready.*' 
Whilst  he  thus  spoke.  Ins  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  hut ;  on  a  sudden,  he  said 
in  a  low  yoice :  "  Here  is  Djalma.  He  approaches 
the  csbin.    Mahal  has  not  deceived  us. 

*'He  must  not  see  me  yet»"  said  Faringhea, 
retiring  to  an  obscure  comer  of  the  cabin,  and 
biding  himself  under  a  mat ;  "  try  to  persuade 
him.    If  he  resists — ^I  have  my  project. 

Hardly  had  Faringhea  disi^peared,  in  saying 
these  words,  when  Djalma  arrived  at  the  door  of 
the  hovel.  At  si^ht  of  those  three  personages, 
with  their  forbiddmg  aspect,  Djalma  started  in 
aorprise.  But  ignorant,  uiat  these  men  belonged 
to  tne  sect  of  the  Phansegars,  and  knowing,  that, 
in  a  country  where  there  are  no  inns,  travellers 
often  pass  the  night  under  a  tent,  or  beneath  the 
ahelter  of  some  nuns,  he  continued  to  advance 
towards  them.  «Aiter  the  first  moment,  he  per- 
Ottved  by  the  complexion  and  the  dress  of  one  of 
thaee  men,  that  he  was  an  Indian,  and  he  accosted 
him  in  the  Hindoo  language  :  "  I  thought  to  have 
fixmd  here  an  European — a  Frenchman " 

*'The  Frenchman  is  not  yet  come,"  replied-the 
Indian ;  **  but  he  will  not  be  long." 

(Hesfldng  by  Djalma's  Question  the  means 
^ch  MsAal  nad  employea  to  draw  him  into 
the  anare,  the  Indian  hoped  to  gain  time  by  pro- 
UmgingUs  error. 

'*  Thou  knowest  dien  this  Frenchman  r"  asked 
l)jalma  of  the  Phansegar. 

"  He  appointed  us  to  meet  him  here,  as  he  did 
thee^"  answered  the  Indian. 

**  And  for  what  Y*  said  Djalma,  more  and  more 
Utonished. 

'*Xhou  wilt  know  when  he  arrives." 

*  Qeneral  Simon  told  you  to  be  at  this  place?" 

'*YeB,  General  Simon,    replied  the  Incuan. 

Ihere  was  a  moment's  pause,  during  which 
malma  sought  in  vain  to  explain  to  himself  this 
iBYaterious  adventure.  "And  who  are  your" 
wd  he,  with  a  look  of  suspicion ;  for  the 
^oomy  silence  (d  the  Phansegar's  two  compa- 
BUtts,  who  stared  fixedly  at  each  other,  began  to 
tiva  him  some  uneasiness. 

'*  We  are  thine,  if  thou  wilt  be  ours,"  answered 
thelndkn. 

**  I  have  no  need  of  you — ^nor  you  of  me." 
'  ••  Who  knows  r 

41  know  it." 


"  Thou  art  deceived.  The  ijiglisii  killed  tny 
father ;  he  was  a  king;  they  made  thee  a  captive ; 
they  proscribed  thee ;  thou  hast  lost  all  thy  pos- 
sessions." 

At  this  cruel  remembrnnce,  the  countenance  of 
Djalma  darkened.  He  started,  and  a  bitter  smile 
curled  his  lip.    The  Phanseear  continued  : 

"  Thy  father  was  just  and  brave — ^beloved  by 
his  subjects — they  called  him  the  Father  of  tkt 
GenerotUf  and  he  was  well  named.  Wilt  thou 
leave  his  death  imavcnged  ?  Shall  the  hate, 
which  gnaws  thy  heart,  he  without  fruit  ?" 

"  My  father  cued  with  arms  in  his  hand.  I 
revenged  his  death  on  the  English  whom  I  killed 
in  war.  He,  who  has  since  been  a  father  to  me, 
and  who  fought  also  in  the  same  cause,  told  me, 
that  it  would  now  be  madness  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover my  territory  from  the  English.  Wnen  they 
gave  me  ray  liberty,  I  swore  never  again  to  set 
my  foot  in  India — and  I  keep  the  oaths  I  make." 

"  Those  who  despoiled  thee,  those  who  took 
thee  captive,  those  who  killed  thy  father — were 
men.  Are  there  not  other  men,  on  whom  thou 
canst  avenge  thyself?  Let  thy  hate  fall  upon 
them  !" 

"  Thou,  who  speakest  thus  of  men,  art  thou 
not  a  man  ?" 

"  I,  and  those  who  resemble  me,  are  more  than 
men.  We  are,  to  the  rest  of  the  human  race, 
what  the  bold  hunter  is  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest.  Wilt  thou  be,  like  us,  more  than  a  man  r 
Wilt  thou  glut — assuredly,  largely,  safely — the 
hate  which  devours  thy  neart,  for  all  tne  evil 
they  have  done  thee  ?" 

"  Thy  words  become  more  and  more  obscure : 
I  have  no  hatred  in  my  heart,"  said  Djalma. 
"  When  an  enemy  is  worthy  of  me,  I  combat 
with  him  ;  when  he  is  imworthy,  I  despise  him. 
So  that  I  have  no  hate — either  for  brave  men,  or 
cowards." 

"Treachery!"  cried  the  Negro  on  a  sudden, 
pointing  with  rapid  gesture  to  the  door,  for 
I)jalma  and  the  Indian  had  now  withdrawn  a 
little  frx)m  it,  and  were  standing  in  one  comer  of 
the  hovel. 

At  the  cry  of  the  Ne^,  Faringhea,  who  had 
not  been  perceived  by  Djalma,  threw  off  abruptly 
the  mat  which  covered  him,  drew  his  dagger, 
started  up  like  a  tiger,  and  with  one  boimd  was 
out  of  the  cabin.  1  nen,  seeing  a  body  of  soldiers 
advancing  cautioiuly  in  a  circle,  he  dealt  one  of 
them  a  mortal  stroke,  threw  down  two  others, 
and  disappeared  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins.  AU 
this  passed  so  instantaneously,  that,  when  Djalma 
turned  roimd,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  Ne- 
gro's cry  of  alarm,  Faringhea  had  already  dis- 
appearea. 

The  muskets  of  several  soldiers,  crowding  to 
the  door,  were  immediately  pointed  at  Djuma 
and  the  three  Stranglers,  whilst  others  went  in 
pursuit  of  Faringhea.  The  Negro,  the  Miday, 
and  the  Indian,  seeing  the  impossibility  of  re- 
sistance, exchanged  a  few  rapid  words,  and  of- 
fered their  hands  to  the  cords,  with  which  some 
of  the  soldiers  had  provided  tliemselvcs. 

The  Dutch  captam,  who  commanded  the  de- 
tachment, entered  the  cabin  at  this  moment. 
'*And  this  other  one?"  said  he,  pointing  out 
Djalma  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  occupied  in 
binding  the  three  Phansegars. 

"  E«^  in  his  turn,  captain  I"  said  an  old  ser- 
geant.    "  We  come  to  lum  next." 

Djalma  had  remained  petrified  with  surprise, 
not  understanding  what  was  paasins  round  mm; 

id 


but,  when  he  saw  the  sergeant  and  two  soldiers 
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approach  with  cords  to  bind  him,  he  repulsed 
them  with  violent  indigiutlDn,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  door  where  stood  the  officer.  The 
soldiers,  who  had  supposed  that  Djalma  would 
submit  to  his  £eite  wiui  the  same  impassibility  as 
his  companions,  were  astounded  by  this  resist- 
ance, and  recoiled  some  paces,  being  struck,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  with  the  noble  and  dignified 
air  of  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing.  , 

"  Why  would  you  bind  me,  like  these  men  ?" 
cried  Djalma,  addressing  himself  in  BLindostanee 
to  the  officer,  who  understood  that  language  from 
his  long  service  in  the  Dutch  colonies. 

**  Why  would  we  bind  thee,  "WTCtch  ? — because 
thou  formest  part  of  this  band  of  assassins. 
And  you,"  added  the  officer  in  Dutch,  speaking 
to  the  soldiers,  *•  are  you  afraid  of  him  ? — ^Tie 
the  cord  tight  about  his  wrists  ;  there  will  soon 
be  another  about  his  neck." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  said  Djalma,  with  a 
dignity  and  calmness,  which  astonished  the 
officer ;    "I  have  hardly  been  in  this  place  a 

?uarter  of  an  hour — I  do  not  know  these  men. 
came  here  to  meet  a  Frenchman." 


<«• 


'Thou  art  not  a  Phanseear  like  them  ? — WTio 
will  believe  the  falsehood  ? ' 

"  Them!'*  cried  Djalma,  with  so  natural  a 
movement  and  expression  of  horror,  that  with  a 
sign  the  officer  stopped  the  soldiers,  who  were 
again  advancing  to  bind  the  son  of  Kadjn-Sing ; 
"  these  men  form  part  of  that  horrible  band  of 
murderers !  and  you  accuse  me  of  being  their 
accomplice  ! — Oh,  then,  sir !  I  am  perfectly  tran- 
Quil,"  said  the  young  man,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  smile  of  disdain. 

**  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say  that  you  are 
tranquil,"  replied  the  officer ;  **  thanks  to  their 
confessions,  we  now  know  by  what  mysterious 
signs  to  recognize  the  Phansegars." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  that  I  hold  these  murderers  in 
thegreatest  horror,  and  that  I  came  here " 

Tne  Neero,  interrupting  Djalma,  said  to  the 
officer  with  a  ferocious  joy:  "Thou  hast  well 
spoken ;  the  sons  of  the  good  xcork  know  each 
other  by  marks  tattooed  in  their  skin.  For  us, 
the  hour  is  come — we  give  our  necks  to  the  cord. 
Often  enough  have  we  twined  it  round  the  necks 
of  those,  who  served  not  with  us  the  good  work. 
Now,  look  at  our  arms,  and  look  at  the  arm  of 
this  young  man !" 

The  officer,  misinterpreting  the  words  of  the 
Negro,  said  to  Djalma :  *'  It  is  quite  clear,  that 
i^  as  this  Negro  tells  us,  you  do  not  bear  on  your 
arm  the  mysterious  svmbol — and  we  are  going  to 
assure  ourselves  of  the  fact — and  if  you  can  ex- 
plain your  presence  here  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
you  may  be  at  liberty  within  two  hours." 

"Thou  dost  not  understand  me,"  said  the  Ne- 
gro to  the  officer ;  "  the  Prince  Djalma  is  one  of 
us,  for  he  bears  on  his  left  ann  the  name  of 
Bohwanie." 

"  Yes !  he  is  like  us,  a  son  of  the  good  work** 
added  the  Malay. 

"  lie  is,  like  us,  a  Phanseear,"  said  the  Indian. 

These  three  men,  irritated  at  the  horror  which 
Djalma  had  manifested,  on  learning  that  they 
were  Phansegars,  took  a  savage  pride  in  making 
it  believed,  that  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  belonged 
to  their  frishtful  association. 

"  What  have  you  to  answer  V*  said  the  officer 
to  Djalma.  The  latter  again  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders with  a  look  of  disdainful  pity,  raised  with 
his  right  hand  his  long  and  wic(e  left  sleeve,  and 
displayed  his  naked  arm. 

•*  What  audacity !"  cried  the  officer.    And,  in 


fiict,  on  the  inner  part  of  the  fofre-wnit  a  little 
below  the  bend,  the  name  of  Bohwude,  m,  bt%hl^ 
red,  Hindoo  characters,  was  dkdnctlj  Tisimflu 
The  officer  ran  to  the  Malay,  and  imcoimed  hii 
arm;  he  saw  the  same  word,  ^le  same  eigne. 
Not  yet  satisfied,  he  assured  himself  tiiat  tlie 
Negro  and  the  Indian  were  likewise  so  mailed. 

"  Wretch !"  cried  he,  turning  fdriovnlj  towards 
Djalma ;  "  thou  insnirest  even  more  horror  thea 
thy  accomplices.  Bind  him  like  %  cowardly  as- 
sassin," added  he  to  the  soldiers;  "likes  cow- 
ardly assassin,  who  speaks  lies  upon  the  brink  ef 
the  grave,  for  his  execution  will  not  be  long  dA- 
layed," 

Struck  with  stupor,  Djalma,  who  for  some  mo- 
ments had  kept  his  eyes  rivetted  on  the  fiitsl 
mark,  was  unable  to  pronounce  s  wmtl,  or  mske 
the  least  movement:  his  powers  of  thooglit 
seemed  to  fail  him,  in  presence  of  this  incompre- 
hensible fiict. 

"  Wouldst  thou  dare  deny  this  sign  ?"  said  the 
officer  to  him,  with  indignation. 

"  I  cannot  deny  what  I  see — ^what  it,**  said 
Djalma,  quite  overcome. 

•*It  is  lucky,  that  thou  wilt  confess  at  last,"  re- 
plied the  officer.  "  And  you,  soldiers,  keep  watch 
upon  him  and  his  accomplices — you  are  respon- 
sible for  them." 

Almost  believing  himself  the  sport  of  some 
wild  dream,  Dialma  offered  no  resistance,  but 
allowed  himself  to  be  bound  and  removed  with 
mechanical  passiveness.  The  officer,  with  part 
of  his  soldiers,  hoped  still  to  discover  Farin^iea 
amongst  the  ruins ;  but  his  search  was  vain,  and, 
after  spending  an  hour  in  fruitless  endeavours, 
he  set  out  for  Batavia,  where  the  escort  of  the 
prisoners  had  arrived  before  him. 

Some  hours  after  these  events,  Mr.  Joshua  Tan 
Dacl  thus  finished  his  long  despatch,  addressed 
to  Ml*.  Rodin  of  Paris : 

"  The  circumstances  were  such,  that  I  could 
not  act  otherwise ;  and,  taking  all  into  conside- 
ration, it  is  a  very  small  evil  lor  a  great  good. 
Three  murderers  are  delivered  over  to  justice^ 
and  the  temporary  arrest  of  Djalma  will  only 
serve  to  make  his  mnocence  shine  forth  with  re- 
doubled lustre. 

'•  Already  this  morning,  I  went  to  the  governor, 
to  protest  in  favour  of  our  young  prince.  •  As  it 
was  through  me/  I  said,  *  that  mose  three  great 
criminals  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities, 
let  them  at  least  show  me  some  gratitude,  by 
doing  everythingto  render  clear  as  day  the  inno- 
cence of  Prince  Djalma,  so  interesting  by  reason 
of  his  misfortunes  and  noble  qualities.  Host 
certainly,'  I  added,  '  when  I  came  yesterday  to 
inform  the  governor,  that  the  Phansegars  would 
be  foimd  assembled  in  the  ruins  of  Tchandiy  I 
was  far  from  anticipating,  that  any  one  would 
confound  vfixh.  those  wretches  the  adopted  son  of 
General  Simon,  an  excellent  man,  wiSi  whom  I 
have  had  for  some  time  the  most  honourable  re- 
lations. We  must  then,  at  any  cost,  discover 
the  inconceivable  mystery,  that  has  placed  Djalma 
in  this  dangerous  position;  and,  I  continued, 
*  so  convinced  am  1  of  his  innocence,  that,  for 
his  own  sake,  I  would  not  ask  for  any  fiivour  on 
his  behalf.  He  will  have  sufficient  courage  and 
dignity,  to  wait  patiently  in  prison  for  the  day  of 
iustice.*  In  all  this,  you  see,  I  spoke  nothing 
but  the  truth,  and  had  not  to  reproach  myself 
with  the  least  deception,  for  nobody  in  the  world 
is  more  convinced  than  I  am  of  Djalma's  inno- 
cence. 
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^The  governor  answered  me  as  I  expected* 
fSbat  BMrally  he  felt  as  certain  as  I  did  of  the 
hmocence  cnT  the  Tonng  prince,  and  would  treat 
Mm  with  idl  posable  co^deration ;  but  that  it 
was  necessaiT  for  justice  to  have  its  course,  be- 
eanse  it  would  be  the  only  way  of  demonstrating 
I  the  fidaehood  of  the  accusation,  and  discovering 
by  what  inoomprehensible  Vitality  that  mysterious 
sign  was  tattooed  upon  Djalma's  arm. 

**  Mahal  the  Smuggler,  who  alone  could  en- 
H^ten  justice  on  this  subject,  will  in  another 
hoar  have  quitted  Batavia,  to  go  on  board  the 
Ru^ter,  which  will  take  hhn  to  Egypt;  for  he 
has  a  note  from  me  to  the  captain,  to  certify  that 
he  is  the  person  for  whom  I  engaged  and  paid 
the  passage.  At  the  same  time,  he  will  be  the 
bearer  of  this  long  despatch,  for  the  Ruyter  is  to 
sail  in  an  hour,  and  the  last  letter-bag  for  Europe 
was  made  up  yesterday  evening.  But  I  wished 
to  sec  the  governor  this  morning,  before  closing 
the  present. 

"Here  then  is  the  Prince  Djalma  forcibly  de- 
tained for  a  month,  and,  this  op|>ortunity  of  the 
Kvyter  once  lost,  it  is  materially  impossible  that 
the  young  Indian  should  be  in  France  by  the 
13th  of  next  February.  You  see,  therefore,  that, 
even  as  you  orderet^  so  have  I  acted  according 
to  the  means  at  my  disposal — considering  only 
the  end  which  justifies  them — for  you  tell  mc, 
a  great  interest  of  the  society  is  concerned. 

"In  your  hands,  I  have  been  what  we  all 
ooght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  our  superiors— a  mere 
instrument ;  since,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God, 
ve  become  corpses  with  regard  to  the  will.*  Men 
may  deny  our  unity  and  power,  and  the  times 
mear  opposed  to  us:  but  circumstances  only 
change ;  we  are  ever  the  same. 

**  Obedience  and  courage,  secrecy  and  patience, 
cnft  and  audacity,  union  and  (devotion — ^these 
become  us,  who  have  the  world  for  our  country, 
the  brethren  for  our  family,  Rome  for  our 
queen! 

"  J.  V." 

«  •  «  < 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mahal  the 
Smuggler  set  out  with  this  despatch  (sealed)  in 
his  poaaession,  to  go  on  board  the  Ruyter,  An 
hour  later,  the  d^td  body  of  this  same  Mahal, 
strangled  after  the  manner  bf  the  Phansegars, 
lay  concealed  beneath  some  reeds  on  the  edge  of 
a  desert  strand,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  boat 
to  jmn  the  vessel. 

When  at  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  steam-ship,  they  found  the  corpse  of 
the  Smuggler,  Mr.  Joshua  sought  in  vain  u>r  the 
voluminous  packet,  which  he  had  entrusted  to 
his  care.  Neither  was  there  any  trace  of  the 
Bote  which  Mahal  was  to  have  delivered  to  the 
eiptain  <rf  the  Ryyter,  in  order  to  be  received  as 

Phudly,  the  searches  and  expeditions,  ordered 
throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
eorermg  Faringhea,  were  of  no  avaiL  The  dan- 
leioaa  chief  of  the  Stranglera  was  never  seen 
•gain  at  Java. 

*  It  is  known  that  the  doctrine  of  pauive  and  abtolnte 
•OtdicDce,  the  main-aprin^  of  the  Society  of  Jmu*.  is  •tun- 
iMd  up  in  tboM  terrible  words  of  the  A.y'm.%  Loyola :  Everff 
SMMter  </  Ike  order  shall  be,  in  the  JUmdi  qf  his  siiperiors, 
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PART  IV. 

LE  CHATEAU   I>E  CARDOVILLE, 


CHAPTER  I. 
mu  noDiN. 

Three  months  have  elapsed,  since  Djalma  was 
thrown  into  prison  at  Batavia,  accused  of  belong- 
ing to  the  murderous  sect  of  the  Phansegars  or 
Str anglers.  The  following  scene  takes  pUice  in 
France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
February,  1832,  at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  an 
old  feuaal  habitation,  standing  upon  the  tall 
clif&  of  Picardy,  not  far  from  Saint- Valery — a 
dangerous  coast,  on  which,  almost  every  year, 
many  ships  are  totally  wrecked,  being  driven  on 
shore  by  the  gales  from  the  north-west,  which 
render  the  navigation  of  the  Channel  so  perilous. 

From  the  interior  of  the  Chateau  is  heard  the 
howling  of  a  violent  tempest,  which  has  arisen 
during  the  night;  a  frequent  and  formidable 
noise,  like  the  discharge  of  artillery,  thimders  in 
the  distance,  and  is  repeated  by  the  echoes  oi 
the  shore ;  it  is  the  8ca  breaking  with  fury 
against  the  high  rocks,  which  are  overlooked  by 
the  ancient  manor-house. 

It  is  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Daylight  is  not  yet  \'isible  through  the  windows 
of  a  large  room,  situate  on  the  ground-floor  of 
the  Chateau.  In  this  apartment,  in  which  a  lamp 
is  burning,  a  woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  a  simple  and  honest  countenance,  dressed 
after  the  fashion  of  the  rich  farmers'  wives  of 
Picardy,  is  already  occupied  with  her  needle- 
work, notwithstanding  tne  early  hour.  Close 
by,  the  husband  of  this  woman,  about  the  same 
age  as  herself,  is  seated  at  a  lar^c  tabic,  sorting 
and  putting  up  in  little  bags  divers  samples  of 
wheat  and  oats.  The  face  of  this  white-naired 
man  is  intelligent  and  open,  announcing  good 
sense  and  honesty,  enlivened  by  a  touch  of  rustic 
humour;  he  wears  a  shooting-jacket  of  green 
cloth,  and  long  gaiters  of  tan-coloured  leather, 
which  half  conceal  his  pantaloons  of  black 
velvet. 

The  terrible  storm,  which  rages  without,  ren- 
ders still  more  agreeable  the  picture  of  this 
peaceful  interior.  An  excellent  fire  bums  in  a 
large  chimney  faced  with  white  marble,  and 
throws  its  joyous  light  on  the  carefully  polished 
floor;  nothing  con  be  more  cheerful  ttion  the 
hangings  and  curtains  of  old-fashioned  chintz, 
vrith  red  Chinese  figures  upon  a  white  groimd, 
and  the  panels  over  the  door  painted  with  pasto- 
ral scenes  in  the  style  of  Watteau.  A  clock  of 
S6vres  china,  and  rosewood  furniture  inlaid 
with  cabinet-work— quaint  and  portly  furniture, 
twisted  into  all  kinds  of  grotesque  shapes — com- 
plete the  decorations  of  mis  apartment. 

Without  doors,  the  tempest  continued  to  howl 
furiously,  and  sometimes  a  gust  of  wind  would 
rush  down  the  chimney,  or  shake  the  fastening 
of  the  windows.  The  man,  who  was  occupied  m 
sorting  the  samples  of  grain,  was  Mr.  Dupont, 
bailiff  of  the  manor  of  Cardoville. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !'*  said  his  wife;  ''what  dread- 
ful weather,  my  dear ! — ^This  Mr.  Rodin,  who  is 
to  come  here  this  morning,  as  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier's  steward  announced  to  us,  will 
have  chosen  a  very  bad  day  for  it." 

♦*  Why,  in  trum,  I  have  rarely  heard  such  a 
hurricane.  If  Mr.  Rodin  has  never  seen  the  sea 
in  its  fury,  he  may  feast  his  eyes  to-day  with  the 
spectacle." 
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**  What  can  it  be,  that  bziiigs  thu  Mr.  Kodin^ 
my  dear  r*' 

**  Faith !  I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  stew- 
ard of  the  princess  tells  me  in  his  letter,  to  show 
^Ir.  Kodin  the  greatest  attention,  and  to  obey 
him  as  if  he  were  my  master.  It  will  be  for  him 
to  explain  himself^  and  for  mc  to  execute  his 
orders,  since  he  comes  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
oebs." 

**  By  rights,  he  should  come  on  the  part  of 
ICademoiselle  Adrienne,  as  the  land  belongs  to 
her  since  the  death  of  the  duke  her  father." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  princess  being  aimt  to  the 
young  lady,  her  steward  manages  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne's  affiiirs — so  whether  on  the  part  of  one 
or  the  other,  it  all  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Rodin  means  to  buy  the  estate. 
Though,  to  be  sure,  that  stout  lady,  who  came 
from  Paris  last  week  on  purpose  to  see  the 
Chateau,  appeared  to  have  a  great  wish  for  it." 

At  these  words,  the  bailiff  began  to  laugh  with 
a  sly  look. 

**  What  is  there  to  laugh  at,  Dupont  r"  asked 
his  wife,  a  very  good  creature,  but  not  famous 
for  intelligence  or  penetration. 

**  I  laugh,"  answored  Dupont,  **  when  I  think 
of  the  face  and  figure  of  that  big,  that  enormous 
woman ;  with  such  a  look,  who  the  devil  would 
call  themselves  Madame  de  la  Sainie-Calombef* 
A  pretty  miintt  and  a  pretty  do  re,  truly ! — She  is 
round  as  a  hogshead,  with  the  voice  of  a  town- 
crier,  has  grey  mustachios  like  an  old  grenadier, 
and,  without  her  knowing  it,  I  heard  her  say  to 
her  servant:  Come  ahrw^  my  hearty! — and  yet 
she  calls  herself  Sainte'Cohmbe .'" 

"  How  singular  thou  art,  Dupont ;  one  does 
not  choose  one's  name.  And  then,  if  she  have 
a  beard,  it  is  not  the  lady's  fault." 

**  No — but  it  is  her  fault,  to  call  lierself  SairUe- 
Cohmbe,  Dost  imagine  it  is  her  true  name  ? — 
Ah,  my  poor  Catherine !  thou  art  yet  very  green 
in  some  things." 

"  And  thou,  my  poor  Dupont,  thou  canst  not 
help  indulging  in  a  little  slander  now  and  then. 
This  lady  seems  very  respectable.  The  first 
thing  she  asked  for,  on  arriving,  was  the  chapel 
of  the  Chateau,  of  which  she  had  heard  speak. 
She  even  said,  that  she  would  make  some  embel- 
lishments in  it ;  and,  when  I  told  her  we  had  no 
church  in  this  little  place,  she  appeared  very 
sorry  not  to  have  a  curate  in  the  village." 

**  Oh,  to  be  sure !  that's  the  first  tiiought  of 
your  upstarts — to  plav  my  lady  of  the  parish, 
like  your  great  people.^* 

"  Madame  dc  la  Sainte-Colombe  need  not  play 
the  ^eat  lady,  because  she  is  one." 

"She!  a  great  lady  r" 

"  Yes — only  see  how  she  was  dressed,  in  a 
scarlet  gown,  and  violet- coloured  gloves  like  a 
bishop's ;  and,  when  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  she 
had  a  ^mond  band  round  her  head-dress  of 
false,  light  hair,  and  diamond  ear-drops  as  large 
as  my  thumb,  and  diamond  rings  upon  every 
finger.  Nobody  but  a  person  of  fashion  would 
wear  so  many  diamonds  in  the  middle  of  the 
day." 

"  Thod  art  a  fine  judge !" 

*•  That  b  not  all." 

"Well— what  next?" 

"  She  talked  of  nothing  but  dukes,  and  mar- 
quises, and  counts,  and  very  rich  gentlemen,  who 
visit  at  her  house,  and  are  her  most  intimate 
friends ;  and  then,  when  she  saw  the  little  pa- 
yiUon  in  the  park,  that  was  half  burnt  by  the 
•  UtertUy,  Oftke  Holy  Dore. 


Prussians,  and  that  our  late  matter  nerer  rebuilt 
she  asked:  '  What  are  those  mini  there  ?*  and  I 
answered :  '  Madame,  it  was  in  the  time  of  th# 
allies,  that  the  pavilion  waa  burnt  7 — '  Ah,  my 
dear,'  cried  she ;  *  those  alliea,  those  good  allies, 
those  dear  allies !  they  and  the  restoration  b^an 
my  fortune!' — So  thou  aeest,  Dupont,  I  said  to 
mvAclf  directly :  '  She  was  no  doubt  one  of  the 
emi&rants- 
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Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe !"  eriid  the 
bailiff,  laughing  heartily ;  "  ah,  my  poor  irifb  I 
my  poor  wife !' 

"Oh,  it  is  all  very  weU«  because  thou  hast 
been  three  years  at  Paris,  to  think  Myself  a  eon* 
juror !" 

"  Catherine,  let's  drop  it :  thou  wilt  make  mt 
say  some  folly,  and  there  are  certain  things, 
wl^ch  dear,  good  creatures  like  thee  need  nerer 
know." 

"  1  cannot  tell  what  thou  art  drivinff  at ;  oqIt 
try  to  be  less  slanderous — for  after  ul,  should 
Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  buy  the  estate^ 
thou  wilt  not  be  sorry  to  remain  as  her  baili£ 
eh?" 

"True — for  we  are  getting  old,  my  good 
Catherine;  we  have  lived  here  twenty  years,  and 
we  have  been  too  honest  to  provide  for  our  old 
days  by  pilfering — and  truly,  at  our  age,  it 
would  be  hard  to  seek  another  place,  whi^  per- 
haps we  should  not  find.  Ah !  what  I  regret  is, 
that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  should  not  keep  the 
land ;  it  seems  that  she  wished  to  sdl  it,  againat 
the  will  of  the  princess." 

"  Good  gracious,  Dupont !  is  it  not  very  exti»» 
ordinary,  that  Mademoiselle  Adxienne  should 
have  so  youn^  the  disposal  of  her  large  fortoiie  f 

"Fai&!  smiple  enough.  Our  young  lady, 
having  no  father  nor  mother,  is  mistresa  of  her 
property,  besides  having  a  fomous  little  will  of 
her  own.  Dost  remember,  ten  years  ago,  whe& 
the  coimt  brought  her  down  here  one  summer  ? 
— what  an  imp  of  mischief !  and  then  what  eyes ! 
eh  ? — how  they  sparkled  already !" 

"  It  is  true  that  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  had 
in  her  look — an  expression — a  very  eztraordiiUDry 
expression  for  her  age." 

"  If  she  has  kept  what  her  little  miachieroua 
face  promised,  sh^  must  be  very  pretty  by  this 
time,  notwithstanding  the  pectUiar  oolour  of  htr 
hair — for,  between  ourselves,  if  she  had  been  a 
tradesman's  daughter,  instead  of  a  young  ladj  of 
high  birth,  they  would  have  called  it  red,** 

"  There  again  !  more  slander." 

"What!  against  Mademoiselle  Adrienne? 
Heaven  forbid ! — I  always  thought  she  would  be 
as  good  as  pretty,  and  it  is  not  to  speak  ill  of  her, 
to  say  she  has  red  hair.  On  the  contrary,  it 
always  appeared  to  me  so  fine,  so  brig^  ao 
sunny,  and  to  suit  sd  well  with  her  snowy  eoHi- 
plexion  and  black  eyes,  that  in  truth  I  would  not 
have  had  it  other  than  it  was :  and  I  am  sure, 
that  now  this  very  colour  of  her  hair,  whlbh 
would  be  a  blemish  in  any  one  else,  must  osly 
add  to  the  piquancy  of  Mademoiselle  Adrisnike^ 
face.    She  must  have  such  a  little  vizeQ  look !" 

"  Oh !  to  be  candid,  she  really  wtu  a  Tizen — 
always  running  about  the  park,  agsrayatiiig  her 
governess,  climbing  the  trees — in  nict^  playing 
all  manner  of  naughty  tricks." 

"  I  grant  thee,  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  was  a 
true  hmb  of  the  old  one  ;  but  then  what  wit, 
what  engaging  ways,  and  above  all  ythat  a  rood 
heart!  eh r"  * 

"  Y^es — ^that  she  certainly  had.  Once  I  re- 
meillber  she  gave  her  shawl  and  hernewmeKiiiai 
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inicik  u>  m  poor  ncue  Deggar-giri,  ana  came  oack 
%>  the  Chateau  in  her  petticoat,  and  with  bare 


**Oh»  an  excellent  heart — ^but  headstrong — 
teniUy  headstrong  1*' 

'*  Yes — ^that  she  was ;  and  'tis  likely  to  finish 
.hidly,  for  i^  seems  that  she  does  things  at  Paris 
-—oh !  such  things " 

••  What  things  r 

"Ah,  my  dew  I  I  can  hardly  venture " 

«•  Well,  but  what  are  they  J'*^ 

**  Why,"  said  the  worthy  dame,  with  a  sort  of 
en&barnMonent  and  confusion,  which  showed  how 
I  much  she  was  shocked  by  such  enormities,  "  they 
uy,  that  liademoiselle  Adriennc  never  sets  foot 
in  a  church,  but  lives  in  a  kind  of  heathen  temple 
It  Uls  bottom  of  her  aunt's  garden,  where  she 
has  masked  women  to  dress  her  up  like  a  goddess, 
and  scratches  them  very  often,  because  she  gets 
tipsy — ^without-reckoning,  that  every  night  she 
ptsys  on  a  hunting  horn  of  massive  gold — all 
wbich  causes  the  utmost  grief  and  despair  to  her 
poor  aunt  the  princess.' 

Here  the  bailiff  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
vhkJi  interrupted  his  wife.  "  Now  tell  me," 
Hid  he,  when  this  first  access  of  hilarity  was 
orer,  "  where  didst  thou  get  these  fine  stories 
about  Mademoiselle  Adricnne  r" 

"It  W90  from  Rent's  wifo,  who  went  to  Paris 
to  look  for  a  child  to  nurse  ;  she  called  at  the 
Hotel  de  Saint  Disier,  to  see  Madame  Grivois, 
W  godmother — ^now  Madame  Orivois  is  first 
bedchambCT- woman  to  the  princess — and  she  it 
wiS|  who  told  her  all  this— and  surely  she  ought 
to  Imow,  being  in  the  house." 

*(  Yes,  a  fine  piece  of  goods  that  Grivois ! 
tooeilT,  she  was  a  regular  bad  one,  and  now 
the  pnmsses  to  be  as  over  nice  as  her  mistress  ; 
like  master  like  man,  they  say.  The  princess 
hnt^  who  is  now  so  stiff  and  starched,  knew 
Ww  to  carry  on  a  fine  game  in  her  time.  Fifteen 
years  ago,  she  was  no  such  prude:  dost  re- 
ftonber  that  handsome  colonel  of  hussars,  who 
irif  in  garrison  at  Abbeville  ? — that  emigrant, 
^bo  had  served  in  Russia,  and  to  whom  the  Bour- 
boosgave  a  regiment  at  the  restoration  ?" 

"  XeAf  yes — I  remember  him ;  but  thou  art 
mUv  too  slanderous !" 

*'  ifot  a  bit — I  onlv  sp|eak  the  truth.  The  colo- 
Bd  pasaori  his  whole  time  at  the  Cliatcau,  and 
every  one  said  he  was  very  well  with  this  same 
inaoeiB,  who  is  now  such  a  saint.  Ah  !  those 
^nt9  the  joUy  times.  Every  evenixig,  some  new 
eatertainment  at  the  Chateau.  Wnat  a  fellow 
^  ooUmel  was,  to  set  things  going ;  how  well 
w  eonld  act  a  play  I — ^I  remember ** 

The  bailiff  was  unable  to  proceed.    A  stout 


,  wearing  the  costume  and  cap  of 

^eard^,  entered  in  haste,  and  thus  addr^sed 
W  fluatrets :  '*  Madam,  there  is  a  person  here 
^  wants  to  speak  to  master ;  he  has  come  in 
J^  post-master  8  calash  firom  Saint-Yalery,  and 
«iin  that  he  is  called  Mr.  Kodin." 

<*Uc.Boainrsaidthe  bailiff  rising.    "Show 

um  in  directly !" 

t  •  •  «  « 

A  moment  after,  Mr.  Rodin  made  his  appear- 
liiee.  According  to  his  custom,  he  was  dressed 
^fftk  more  than  plainly.  With  an  air  of  great 
kmility^  he  saluted  the  bailiff  and  his  wife,  and 
tt  a  mgn  from  her  husband,  the  latter  withdrew. 
-  'Qkt  eadsvennis  countenance  of  Mr.  Rodin,  his 
Umoil  inrisible  lips,  his  little  reptile-eyes,  half 
rfim«lf>t1  Inr  their  flabby  Uds,  and  the  sordid 
I^^C^kit  oieaa,  rendered  his  general  aopect  ftr 


Irom  prepossessing ;  yet  this  man  knew  how,  when 
it  was  necessary,  to  affect,  with  diabolical  art,  so 
much  sincerity  and  good-nature — ^his  words  were 
so  affectionate  and  subtly  penetrating — that  the 
disagreeable  feeling  of  repugnance,  which  the  first 
sight  of  him  generally  inspired,  wore  off  little 
by  little,  and  ho  almost  always  finished  by  in- 
volving his  dupe  or  victim,  in  the  tortuous 
windings  of  an  eloquence  as  pliant  as  it  was 
honied  and  perfidious ;  for  ugliness  and  evU 
have  their  fascination,  as  well  as  what  is  good 
and  fair. 

The  honest  bailiff  looked  at  this  man  with 
siu^rise,  when  he  thought  of  the  pressing  re- 
commendation of  the  steward  of  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Bizier ;  he  had  expected  to  see  quite 
another  sort  of  personage,  and,  hardly  able  to 
dissemble  his  astonishment,  he  said  to  him :  **  It 
is  then  to  Mr.  Rodin  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
speak?" 

'*  Yes,  sir — and  here  is  another  letter  from  the 
steward  of  the  Princess  dc  Saint-Diner." 

*'  Pray,  sir,  draw  near  the  fire,  whilst  I  just  see 
what  is  in  this  letter.  The  weather  is  so  bad," 
continued  the  bailiff,  obligingly,  **may  I  not 
offer  you  some  refreshment  r ' 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  sir ;  I  am  off 
again  in  an  hour." 

Whilst  Mr.  Dupont  read,  Mr.  Rodin  threw  in- 
quisitive glances  round  the  chamber ;  like  a  man 
of  skill  and  experience,  he  had  frequently  drawn 
just  and  useful  inductions  from  those  httle  ap- 
pearances, which,  revealing  a  taste  or  habit,  give 
at  the  same  time  some  notion  of  a  character  :  on 
this  occasion,  however,  his  curiosity  was  at  fault. 

**  Yery  good,  sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  when  he  had 
finished  reading;  '*thc  steward  renews  his  re- 
commendation, and  tells  me  to  attend  implicitly 
to  your  commands." 

"Well,  sir,  they  will  amount  to  very  little, 
and  I  shall  not  disturb  you  long." 

'*  It  will  be  no  disturbance,  but  an  honoiir." 

**  Nay,  I  know  how  much  your  time  must  be 
occupied,  for,  as  soon  as  one  enters  this  chateau, 
one  IS  struck  with  the  good  order  and  perfect 
keeping  of  every  thing  in  it — which  proves,  my 
dear  sir,  what  excellent  care  you  take  of  it." 

**  Oh,  sir  !  you  flatter  me." 

"  Flatter  you  ? — a  poor  old  man  like  myself  has 
something  else  to  thuik  of.  But  to  come  to  busi- 
ness :  there  is  a  room  in  this  chateau,  which  is 
called  the  Green  Chamber?" 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  room  which  the  late  Count- 
Duke  de  Cardoville  used  for  a  study." 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  take  me  there." 

"  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  iny  power  to  do  so. 
After  the  death  of  the  Count-Duke,  and  when 
the  seals  were  removed,  a  niunber  of  papers  were 
shut  up  in  a  cabinet  in  that  room,  and  the  men 
of  busmess  took  the  keys  with  them  to  Paris." 

**  Here  are  those  keys,"  said  Mr.  Rodui,  show- 
ing to  the  bailiff  a  large  and  small  key  tied  to- 
gether. 

**  Ah,  sir  !  that  is  different.  You  come  to  look 
for  papers  ?" 

**  Yes — for  certain  papers — and  also  for  a  small 
casket  in  mahogany,  with  silver  fostonings — do 
you  happen  to  know  it  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  often  seen  it  on  the  late 
coimt's  writing-table.  It  must  be  in  the  large, 
lacquered  cabinet,  of  which  you  have  the  key." 

'*  You  will  then  conduct  me  to  this  chamber, 
as  authorized  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  i" 

"Yes,  sir;  the  princess  continues  in  good 
health  ?" 
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•*  Perfectly  so.     She  lives  altogether  in  God." 

"  And  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  r" 

**  Alas,  my  dear  sir !"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  with  a 
sigh  of  deep  contrition  and  grief. 

**  Good  heaven,  sir !  has  any  calamity  hap- 
pcned  to  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  r" 

"  In  what  sense  do  you  mean  it  :** 

••  Is  she  perhaps  ill  r** 

"  No,  no — she  is  unfortunately  as  well  as  she 
is  beautiful." 

••  Unfortunately  ?"  cried  the  bailiff  in  surprise. 

"  .Vlas,  yes !  for,  when  beauty,  youth,  and 
health  are  joined  to  an  evil  roirit  of  revolt  and 
perversity — ^to  a  character,  which  certainly  has 
not  its  equal  upon  earth — it  would  be  £eu:  better 
to  be  deprived  of  those  dangerous  advants^^, 
which  omy  become  so  many  causes  of  perdition. 
But  I  conjure  you,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  talk  of 
something  else :  this  subject  is  too  painful,"  said 
Mr.  Rodin,  with  a  voice  of  deep  emotion,  and  he 
lifted  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  the  comer  of 
his  right  c^e,  as  if  to  stop  a  rising  tear. 

The  baibff  did  not  sec  the  tear,  but  he  saw  the 
eesture,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  change  in 
Mr.  Rodin's  voice.  He  answered  him,  therefore, 
with  much  sympathy :  "Pardon  my  indiscretion, 
sir ;  I  really  did  not'know 


"  It  is  I  who  should  ask  pardon  for  this  invo- 
luntary dl<{play  of  feeling — tears  are  so  rare  with 
old  men — ^but  if  you  had  seen,  as  I  have,  the 
despair  of  that  excellent  princess,  whose  only 
fiiult  has  been  too  much  kindness,  too  much 
weakness,  with  regard  to  her  niece — ^by  which 
■he  has  encouraged — ^but,  once  more,  let  us  talk 
of  something  else,  my  dear  sir !" 

After  a  moment's  jMiuse,  during  which  Mr. 
Rodin  seemed  to  recover  from  his  emotion,  he 
said  to  Dupont :  "  One  part  of  my  mission,  my 
dear  sir — ^tnat  which  relates  to  the  Green  Chamber 
— ^I  have  now  told  you ;  but  there  is  yet  another. 
Before  coming  to  it,  however,  I  must  remind  you 
of  a  circimistance  you  have  perhaps  forgotten — 
namely,  that  some  lifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago, 
the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  then  colonel  of  hussars 
in  garrison  at  Abbeville,  spent  some  time  in  this 
house." 

*•  Ah,  sir !  what  a  dashing  officer !  It  was  only 
just  now,  that  I  was  talking  about  him  to  my 
wife.  He  was  the  life  of  the  Chateau — and  how 
well  he  could  perform  plavs — particularly  the 
character  of  a  scapegrace.  In  the  Tipo  Eduumda^ 
for  instance,  he  would  make  one  die  with  laugh- 
ing, in  that  part  of  a  drunken  soldier — and  tlien, 
what  a  charming  voice — he  sang  Joconde,  sir, 
better  than  they  could  sing  it  at  Paris !" 

Rodin,  having  listened  complacently  to  the 
bailiff,  said  to  hun :  **  You  doubtless  know,  that, 
after  a  terrible  duel  he  had  with  a  furious  Bona- 

S artist,  named  General  Simon,  the  Marquis 
'Aigrigny  (whose  private  secretary  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  be)  left  the  world  for  the  church." 
"  No,  sir !  is  it  possible  ?  That  fine  officer !" 
"  That  fine  officer — brave,  noble,  rich,  esteemed, 
and  flattered — abandoned  all  those  advantages 
for  the  poor  black  robe ;  and,  notwidistandmg 
his  name,  his  position,  his  high  connexions,  his 
reputation  as  a  great  preacher,  he  is  still  what 
he  was  fourteen  years  ago — a  plain  abbe — whilst 
so  many,  who  have  neither  his  merit  nor  his  vir- 
tues, are  archbishops  and  cardinals." 

Mr.  Rodin  expressed  himself  with  so  much 
ffoodncss,  with  such  an  air  of  conviction,  and  the 
ucts  he  cited  appeared  to  be  so  incontestable, 
that  Mr.  Bupont  could  not  help  exclaiming: 
"  V/ell,  sir.  that  is  superb !" 
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Si:^)erb?  Oh,  no!"  said  Mr.  Rouin,  with 
an  inimitable  expression  of  simplicity ;  "  it  is 
quite  a  matter  of  course — when  one  has  a  heart 
like  Mr.  d'  AigrignVs.  But  amongst  all  his  good 
qualities,  he  has  particularly  that  of  never  for- 
getting worthy  people  —  people  of  integrity, 
honour,  conscience — and  therefore,  my  dear  Mr. 
Dupont,  he  has  not  forgotten  you." 

"  What,  the  marquis  deigns  to  remember " 

**  Three  davs  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  him, 
in  which  he  mentions  your  name." 

••  Is  he  then  at  Paris  r" 

••He  will  be  there  from  one  moment  to  the 
other.  He  went  to  Italy  about  three  aionths 
ago,  and,  during  his  absence,  he  reoeiTed  a  very 
sad  piece  of  news — the  death  of  hit  motlier,  wiio 
vras  passing  the  autumn  on  one  of  the  estates  of 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier." 

*'  Ah,  indeed !  I  was  not  awaze  of  it." 

**  Yes,  it  was  a  cruel  grief  to  him ;  but  we 
must  all  resign  ourselves  to  the  wHl  of  Prori- 
dence." 

'*  Ajid  with  regard  to  what  sntjeet^  did  the 
marquis  do  me  the  honour  to  mentioa  nnr  nsome?" 

**  I  am  going  to  teU  yon.  flist  of  all,  yon 
must  know  that  the  Chateen  is  adid.  The  eon- 
tract  was  signed,  the  day  befiare  my  deportm 
from  Paris," 

*'  Ah,  sir !  that  renews  aU  my  nneasinese.** 

"Andvdiv?" 

"  I  am  anaid,  that  the  new  proprietors  may 
not  choose  to  keep  me  as  their  bailing" 

*'  Now  see  what  a  lucky  chance !  It  is  just  on 
that  subject  that  I  am  going  to  speak  to  yoa^' 

"Is  it  possible?" 

**  Certainly.  Knowing  the  interest  which  the 
marquis  feels  for  you,  I  am  particularly  desiimia 
that  you  should  keep  this  place,  and  I  will  do  all 
in  my  power  to  serve  you,  if *' 

"  Ah,  sir !"  cried  Dupont,  interrupting  Hodin ; 
**  what  gratitude  do  I  not  owe  you !  it  is  Heares 
that  sends  you  to  me !" 

**  Now,  iny  dear  sir,  you  flatter  mo  in  your 
tvLm ;  but  I  ought  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  obuged 
to  annex  a  small  condition  to  my  support." 

**  Oh,  by  all  means !  Only  name  it,  sir- 
name  it !" 

"The  person  who  is  about  to  inhabit  this 
Chateau,  is  an  old  lady  in  every  way  worthy  of 
veneration;  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is 
the  name  of  this  respectable " 

"  >Vhat,  sir !"  said  the  bailifi^  interrupting 
Rodin ;  "  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is  the 


»** 


lady  who  has  bought  the  Chateau  ?' 

"  You  know  her  then  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir,  she  came  last  week  to  sec  the  estate. 
My  wife  persists,  that  she  is  a  great  lady ;  bat— 
between  ourselves — judging  by  certain  words 
that  I  heard  her  speak " 

*'  You  arc  full  of  penetration,  my  dear  Mr. 
Dupont.  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  is  tu 
from  being  a  great  lady.  I  believe,  she  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  milliner,  in  one  of 
the  wooden  galleries  of  the  Palais-RoyaL  Ton 
see,  that  I  deal  openly  with  you." 

"  And  she  boasted  of  all  the  noblemen,  Krench 
and  foreign,  who  used  to  visit  her !" 

"  No  doubt,  they  came  to  buy  bonnets  for  their 
wives.  However,  the  &ct  is,  tnat,  having  ndned 
a  large  fortune — and,  after  bcdng  in  youu  and 
middle  age — ^indifferent— alas !  more  mm  indif> 
ferent  to  the  salvation  of  her  soul — '^»^r*p»  de 
la  Saint-Colombe  is  now  in  an  exoellent  way  of 
grace — ^which  renders  her,  as  I  told  yon,  woetii 
of  veneration,  because  nothing  is  so         '    '* '' 


■Iwayi  provided  it  be 
Iwing.  Noir  to  nuke  the  good  work  sure  and 
Actual,  «>  ahall  need  joui  asiuttukce,  my  deai 
&.  Dnpoat," 
"  Mine,  sir  '■  what  can  I  do  in  it ':" 
"  A  ne&t  deal ;  and  I  will  eiploin  to  you  how. 
Iheie  la  no  chuich  in  this  Tillage,  which  titands 
It  an  eqiul  diatance  &oin  either  of  two  pariahes. 
Uidame  de  1*  Sainte-Colombc,  wishing  to  m&ke 
dioioe  of  one  of  the  two  clergymen,  will  natu- 
nHy  aj^W  to  Tou  and  MadaroeUupont. whohave 
lo^  Urea  in  these  paila,  for  iafbnnatioa  reapect- 
ingthem." 

"Ohl  in  tbst  cue.  the  choice  will  loon  be 
■aide.  Tke  curate  of  Danicouct  i*  one  of  the 
bMofn:      " 


that  ia  pretneely  what  you  must  not  say 
le  de  1>  S>inte-Coloml>c." 


ts  to  decide  thia  good  lady  tc 


tihtr 


And  why,  sir,  to  him  rather  than  ti 

"  "Why  ? — becauae — if  you  and  Madame  l>u» 
pont  auccoed  in  peraun^ii^  Madame  de  la  Sainte- 
Colonihe  to  make  the  choice  I  wiih,  you  will  be 
certain  to  keep  your  placo  as  tailiff.  I  give  you 
my  word  of  it,  and  what  I  promise  I  perform." 

"  I  do  not  doubt,  air,  that  you    hare  thia 
Dupont,   oonTinoed 
r,  and  the  authority  of  hia  w 
should  like  to  know — — " 

"  One  word  more,"  asid  Rodin,  hiterrupting 
him  ;  "  I  will  deal  openly  with  you,  and  tell  you 
why  I  inaiat  on  the  preference  which  I  beg  you 
to  support.  I  ahould  be  grieved  if  you  aaw  in 
all  tins  the  shadow  of  an  intrigue.  It  is  Only  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  a  good  action.  The  curate 
of  Roi^e.  fbr  whom  I  aak  jour  inftttenee,  ia  a 
man  for  whom  Hr.  d'Aigrignj  fteeU  a  partieuUr 
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interest.  Though  very  poor,  he  has  to  support 
an  aged  mother.  Now,  if  he  had  the  spiritual 
care  of  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  he  would 
do  more  good  than  any  one  else,  because  he  is 
full  of  zeal  and  patience;  and  then  it  is  clear  he 
would  reap  some  little  advantages,  by  which  his 
old  mother  might  profit — ^there  you  tee  is  the 
secret  of  this  grand  machination.  "When  I  knew 
that  this  lady  was  disposed  to  buy  an  estate  in 
the  neighboiu'hood  of  our  friend's  parish,  I  wrote 
a);out  it  to  the  marquis ;  and  he,  rememberinjj 
you,  desired  me  to  ask  you  to  render  him  this 
small  service,  which,  as  you  see,  will  not  remain 
without  a  recompense.  For  I  tell  you  once  more, 
and  I  will  prove  it,  thst  I  have  the  power  to  keep 
you  in  your  place  ss  bailifi*." 

**  Well,  sir,"  replied  Dupont,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  **  you  are  so  frank  and  obliging,  that 
I  will  imitate  your  sincerity.  In  the  same  de- 
gree, that  ihe  curate  of  Danicourt  is  respected 
and  loved  in  this  country,  the  curate  of  RoiviQe, 
whom  you  wish  me  to  prefer  to  him,  is  dreaded 
for  his  mtolerance — and  then " 

«'  Well,  and  then  ?" 

««  Why  then,  they  say " 

"  Weil,  what  do  they  sty  V* 

♦♦  They  say— that  he  is  a  Jesuit." 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Bodin  burst  into  so  hearty 
a  laugh,  that  the  bailiff  was  quite  struck  dumb 
with  amazement— ftir  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Rodin  took  a  sinflrular  expreisifm  when  he  laugh- 
ed. **  A  Jesuit  r'  he  repeated,  with  redoubled 
hilarity ;  **  a  Jesuit  I—Now  really,  my  dear  Mr. 
Duponti  for  a  man  <4  good  sense,  experience, 
and  intalligenoe,  how  can  you  believe  such  idle 
stories  ?— X  Jesiiit  l-'-are  tnere  such  people  as 
Jesuits  ? — in  our  tUnei  above  all — can  you  believe 
those  talep  of  the  Jaeobins  ?  those  hobgoblins  of 
the  old  liberalism  }—Ck)me,  come  |  I  wtgff  you 
have  read  i^xmt  them— in  the  Cim^tttiUofmel  r 

"And yet,  sir,  ther  say " 

"  Good  heaven !  what  will  they  not  say  ? — But 
wise  men,  prudent  men  like  you,  do  not  meddle 
with  what  is  said—ihej  manage  their  own  little 
matters,  without  doing  injury  to  any  one,  and 
they  never  sacrifice,  fiwr  the  sake  of  nonsense,  a 
good  place,  which  secures  them  a  comfortable 
provision  for  the  rest  of  their  days.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  however  much  I  may  regret  it,  tnat, 
should  you  not  succeed  in  gettmg  the  preference 
for  my  proteges  yf>u  will  not  remain  bailiff  here." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  poor  Dupont,  "  it  \\-ill  not  be 
my  fault,  if  this  lady,  hearing  a  «?reat  deal  in 
praise  of  the  other  curate,  should  prefer  him  to 
your  protege.*' 

"  Ah  !  but  ifi  on  the  other  hand,  persons  who 
have  long  lived  in  the  neighbourhood — ^persons 
worthy  of  confidence,  and  whom  she  will  sec 
every  day — tell  Madame  do  la  Saintc-Colombc  a 
great  deal  of  good  of  my  protege^  and  a  great 
deal  of  harm  of  the  other  curate,  she  will  prefer 
the  former,  and  you  will  continue  bailiff." 

"  But,  sir — that  would  be  calumny  !"  cried 
Dupont. 

'*  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont  I"  said  Kodin,  with 
an  air  of  sorrowfril  and  affectionate  reproach, 
"  how  can  you  tliink  me  capable  of  giving  you 
evil  counsel  ? — ^I  was  only  making  a  supposition. 
You  wish  to  remain  bailiff  of  this  estate.  I  offer 
you  the  oertainty  of  doing  so — ^it  is  for  you  to 
reflect  upon  the  means." 

••  But,  air " 

'*  One  word  more — or  rather  one  more  condi- 
tion— and  this  will  be  as  important  as  the  other. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  ministers  of  the 


Lord  take  advantage  of  the  age  and  weakness  of 
their  penitents,  unJhirly  to  benefit  either  them- 
selves or  others  :  I  beheve  our  protege  incapable 
of  any  such  baseness — ^but,  in  order  to  discharge 
my  responsibility — and  yours  also,  as  you  will 
have  contributed  to  his  appointment — ^I  must  re- 
quest, that  you  will  write  to  me  twioe  a  week, 
giving  the  most  exact  details  of  all  that  you  have 
remarked,  in  the  character,  habits,  connexions, 
pursuits,  of  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe — for 
ih»  influence  of  a  confessor,  you  see,  reveals  it- 
self in  the  whole  conduct  of  life,  and  I  should 
wish  to  be  fully  edified  by  the  proceedings  of  my 
proUgdt  without  his  being  aware  of  it — or,  if  any- 
thing blameable  were  to  strike  you,  I  should  be 
immediately  informed  of  it  by  this  weekly  cor- 
respondenoe," 

**  But,  sir— that  would  be  to  act  as  a  spy !" 
exclaimed  the  unfortunate  bailiff. 

'*  Ah.  my  dear  ICr.  Dupont  I  how  can  you  thus 
brand  the  sweetest,  the  moet  wholesome  of  hu- 
man desires — ^the  desire  of  mnOuol  een^/ldmice  f — I 
ask  of  you  nothing  rise— ^I  ask  of  you  to  write  to 
me  eot^dmtiaU^  the  details  of  all  that  passes 
here.  On  these  two  ponditirniei  inseparable  one 
from  the  other,  tdu  wUl  remain  beuiff ;  other- 
wise, I  shall  be  foroed,  wi^  grief  and  regret,  to 
recommend  some  one  CMe  to  Madame  de  la  Bainte- 
Colombe," 

'*  I  coi\Jurt  yoU|  fir/'  said  Dupont,  with  emo- 
tion, *'bej|eaeroui  without  any  conditions! — ^I 
and  my  wuB  have  only  this  place  to  give  us  bread, 
and  we  are  too  old  to  And  another.  Do  not  ex- 
pose our  probitT  of  forty  years*  standing,  to  be 
tempted  by  the  mar  of  want,  which  is  so  bad  a 
oounseUorl" 

**  Hy  dear  Mr,  Dupont,  you  are  really  a  great 
diild  I  you  must  reflect  upon  this,  and  give  me 
your  answer  in  the  course  of  a  week." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  I  implore  you *'  The  conversa* 

tion  was  here  interrupted  bY  a  loud  report,  which 
was  almost  instantaneously  repeated  by  the 
echoes  of  the  clifb.  *'  What  is  that  T"  md  Mr. 
Rodin ;  and  iiardly  had  ho  spokoi,  when  the 
same  noise  was  again  heard  more  distinctly  than 
before. 

"It  is  the  soimd  of  cannon,"  cried  Dupont, 
rising ;  "  no  doubt  a  ship  in  distress,  or  asking 
for  a  pilot." 

**  My  dear,"  said  the  bailiff* s  wife,  entering 
abruptly,  "  from  the  terrace,  we  can  see  a  steamer 
and  a  large  ship  nearly  dismasted — they  are 
driftin*^  right  upon  the  shore — the  ship  is' firing 
signals  of  distress — it  will  be  lost." 

"  Ah,  it  is  terrible  !"  cried  the  bailiff^  taking 
his  hat,  and  preparing  to  go  out,  "  to  look  on  at 
a  shipwreck,  ana  be  able  to  do  nothing  !" 

**  Can  no  help  be  given  to  these  vess^  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Kodin. 

**  If  they  are  driven  upon  the  rocks,  no  human 
X)ower  can  save  them;  since  the  last  equinox, 
two  ships  have  been  lost  on  this  coast." 

"  Lost  with  all  on  board?— Ah,  Ycry  frightful!" 
said  Mr.  Rodin. 

"  In  such  a  storm,  there  is  but  little  chance  for 
the  crew;  no  matter,"  said  the  bailiff  addressing 
his  wife,  **  I  nm  down  to  the  rocks  with  the 
people  of  the  faim,  and  try  to  save  some  o(  them, 
poor  creatures! — Make  large  fires  in  serveral 
rooms — get  ready  linen,  clothes,  oordiala — ^I 
scarcely  dare  hope  to  save  any,  but  we  must  do 
our  best.    Will  you  come  with  me,  Mr.  Bodin  ?*' 

"  I  should  think  it  a  duty,  if  I  could  be  at  all 
useful,  but  I  am  too  old  and  feeble  to  be  of  any 
service,"  said  Mr.  Rodin«  who  was  by  no 
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anxioiu  to  encounter  the  storm.  "Tour  good 
ladj  will  be  kind  enoueh  to  diew  me  the  Green 
Chamber,  and,  when  I  have  found  the  articles  I 
Teq;uire,  I  will  set  out  immediately  for  Paris,  for 
I  am  in  great  haste."  ' 

••Very  well,  sir.  Catherine  will  show  you. 
And  do  thou  ring  the  great  bell,"  said  the  bailiff 
to  his  servant ;  •  •  &t  all  the  people  of  the  farm  meet 
mo  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  with  ropes  and  levers." 

•*  Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Catherine ;  **  but  do 
not  expose  thyself." 

•*  Kiss  me— it  will  bring  me  luck,"  said  the 
biiliff ;  and  he  started  at  a  fcdl  run,  crying : 
••Quick!  quick!  by  this  time,  not  a  plank  may 
remain  of  the  vessels." 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Kodin,  always  im- 
pasiibfe,  **  will  vou  be  obliging  enough  to  show 
me  the  Green  diamber  ?" 

**  Please  to  follow  me,  sir,"  answered  Catherine, 
dr^ngher  tears — for  she  trembled  on  account 
of  ner  husband,  whose  courage  she  well  knew. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TEXTB8T. 

TttE  sea  is  dreadfuL  Immense  waves  of  a 
dark  green,  marbled  with  white  foam,  stand  out, 
Inhl^  and  deep  imdulations,  from  the  broad 
ftreak  of  red  lignt,  which  extends  along  the  ho- 
liton.  Above  are  piled  heavy  masses  of  black 
snd  sulphurous  vapour,  whilst  a  few  lighter 
doods  of  a  reddish  grey,  driven  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  rush  across  Uie  gloomy  sky. 

The  pale  winter  sun,  before  he  quite  oisappears 
In  the  great  clouds,  behind  which  he  is  slowly 
monnting,  casts  here  and  there  some  oblique  rays 
upon  the  troubled  sea,  and  gilds  the  transparent 
CKst  of  some  of  the  tallest  waves.  A  band  of 
snow-white  foam  boils  and  rages  as  &r  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  along  the  line  of  the  rocks,  that  bristle 
on  this  rude  and  dangerous  coast. 

Half-way  up  a  rugged  promontory,  which  juts 
pretty  fiur  into  the  sea,  rises  the  Chateau  de 
CardoviHe ;  a  ray  of  the  sun  glitters  upon  its 
windows ;  its  bnck  walls  and  pointed  roofe  of 
ilate  are  visible  in  the  midst  of^  this  sky  loaded 
with  vapours. 

A  large,  disabled  ship,  with  only  shreds  of 
sail  still  fluttering  from  the  remnants  of  broken 
masts,  drives  Aill  upon  the  coast.  Now  she  rolls 
her  monstrous  hull  upon  the  waves — now  plunges 
Jnto  their  depths.  A  flash  is  seen,  followed  oy 
&  dull  sound,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  midst  of 
the  noise  of  the  tempest.  That  gun  is  the  last 
^gnal  of  distress,  from  this  lost  vessel,  which  is 
mat  running  upon  the  breakers. 

At  the  same  moment,  a  steamer,  with  its  long 
plume  of  black  smoke,  is  working  its  way  from 
^  to  west,  making  every  effort  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  leaving  the  breakers 
^pon  its  left.  From  one  instant  to  the  other,  the 
dismasted  ship,  drifting  towards  the  rocks  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide,  must  pass  right 
>heaa  of  the  steamer. 

Suddenly,  the  stroke  of  a  heavy  sea  laid  the 
steamer  upon  her  side;  the  enormous  wave 
hroke  furiously  on  her  deck ;  in  a  second,  the 
^damey  was  carried  away,  the  paddle-box  stove 
m,  one  of  the  paddles  rendered  useless.  A  second 
Wave,  following  the  first,  again  struck  the  vessel 
imidsh^s,  anof  so  increased  the  damage,  that, 
110  longer  answering  to  the  helm,  she  also  drifted 
towtrda  tiie  shore,  m  the  same  direction  as  the 
Aip.  Bttt  the  latter,  though  ftirther  from  the 
hroiken,  presented  a  greater  surikce  to  the  wind 


and  sea,  and  so  sained  upon  the  steamer  in  swift- 
ness, that  a  coUision  between  the  two  vessels 
became  imminent — a  new  danger  added  to  all 
the  horrors  of  the  now  certain  wreck. 

The  ship  was  an  English  vessel,  called  the 
Black  Eagle f  coming  froin.  Alexandria  with  passen- 
gers, who,  arriving  from  India  and  Java  oy  way 
of  the  Ked  Sea,  had  disembarked  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  from  on  board  the  steam-ship  the  Ruyter, 
The  Black  Eagle,  on  quitting  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, had  gone  to  touch  at  the  Azores,  and  she 
was  bound  thence  to  Portsmouth,  when  she  was 
overtaken  in  the  Channel  by  the  gale  from  the 
north-west.  The  steamer  was  the  William  TelL 
coming  frx)m  Germany  by  way  of  the  Elbe,  and 
bound  in  the  last  place  from  Hamburg  to  Havre. 

These  two  vess^,  the  sport  of  enormous  waves, 
driven  along  by  the  tide  and  tempest,  were  now 
rushing  upon  the  breakers  with  fnghtfid  rapidity. 
The  deck  of  each  offered  a  terrible  spectacle ;  the 
loss  of  crew  and  passengers  appeared  almost  cer- 
tain, for  before  them  a  tremendous  sea  broke 
pointed  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
cliff. 

The  captain  of  the  Black  Eagle,  standing  on 
the  poop,  and  holding  by  the  remnant  of  a  spar, 
gave  his  last  orders  in  this  fearful  extremity  with 
courageous  coolness.  The  smaller  boats  had 
been  carried  away  by  tho  waves ;  it  was  in  vain 
to  think  of  gettine  the  long-boat  into  the  water ; 
the  only  chance  of  escape,  in  case  the  ship  should 
not  be  immediately  dasned  to  pieces  on  touchin|; 
the  rocks,  was  to  establish  a  communication  with 
the  land  by  means  of  a  cable — a  most  dangerous 
mode  of  passing  between  the  shore  and  a  stranded 
vessel. 

The  deck  was  covered  with  passengers,  whose 
cries  and  terror  augmented  the  general  confusion. 
Some,  struck  with  a  kind  of  sti^>or,  and  clinging 
convulsively  to  the  shrouds,  awaited  their  doom 
in  a  state  of  stupid  insensibility.  Others  wrung 
their  hands  in  aespair,  or  rolled  upon  the  deck 
uttering  horrible  imprecations.  Here,  women 
knelt  down  to  pray ;  there,  others  hid  their  faces 
in  their  hands,  that  they  might  not  see  the  awfid 
approach  of  death.  A  yoimg  mother  pale  as  a 
spectre,  holding  her  child  clasped  tightly  to  her 
bosom,  went  supplicating  from  sailor  to  sailor, 
and  offering  a  purse  full  of  gold  and  jewels,  to 
any  one  that  would  take  charge  of  her  son. 

These  cries,  and  tears,  ana  terror,  contrasted 
with  the  stem  and  silent  resignation  of  the 
sailors.  Knowing  the  imminence  of  the  inevitable 
danger,  some  of  them  stripped  themselves  of  part 
of  their  clothes,  waiting  for  the  moment  to  make 
a  last  effort,  to  dispute  their  life  with  the  fury  of 
the  waves :  others,  renouncing  all  hope,  prepared 
to  meet  death  with  a  stoical  indifference. 

Here  and  there,  touching  or  terrible  episodes 
rose  in  relief,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  from  this 
dark  and  gloomy  back-ground  of  despair. 

A  young  man  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty, 
with  black,  shining  hair,  a  copper-coloured  com- 
plexion, and  x>erfectly  regular  and  handsome 
features,  contemplated  this  scene  of  dismay  and 
horror,  with  that  sad  calmness,  pectdiar  to  those 
who  have  often  braved  great  perils ;  wrapped  in 
a  cloak,  he  leaned  his  back  against  the  bulwarks, 
with  his  feet  resting  against  one  of  the  bulkheads. 
Suddenly  the  unhappy  mother,  who,  with  her 
child  in  her  arms,  and  gold  in  her  hand,  had  in 
vain  addressed  herself  to  several  of  the  mariners, 
to  beg  them  to  save  her  boy,  perceiving  the 
young  man  with  the  copper-coloured  complcxioD^ 
threw  henelf  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  lifted 
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her  child  towards  him  with  a  burtit  ot'  inexpre8!4i- 
ble  agony.  The  young  man  took  it,  mournfully 
shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  fiuioiLS  wares 
— ^but,  with  a  meaning  gesture,  he  appeared  to 
promLse,  that  he  would  at  least  try  to  save  it. 
Then  the  young  mother,  in  a  mad  transport  of 
hope,  seized  the  hand  of  the  youth,  and  oathed 
it  with  her  tears. 

Further  on,  another  passenger  of  the  Black 
Eagle  seemed  animated  by  sentiments  of  the 
most  active  pity.  One  would  hardly  have  given 
him  five-and-twenty  years  of  a^e.  His  long,  fair 
locks  fell  in  curls  on  either  side  of  his  angelic 
countenance.  He  wore  a  black  cassock  and  white 
bund.  Applying  himself  to  comfort  the  most 
desponding,  he  went  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
spoke  to  them  pious  words  of  hope  and  resigna- 
tion ;  to  hear  him  console  some,  and  encourage 
others,  in  language  full  of  unction,  tenderness, 
and  inef&ble  wianty,  one  would  have  supposed, 
that  this  stranger  was  indifferent  to  the  i)crils 
that  he  shared. 

On  his  fine,  mild  features  was  impressed  a 
calm  and  sacred  intrepiditv,  a  religious  abstrac- 
tion from  every  terrestrial  thought ;  from  time 
to  time,  he  raised  to  heaven  his  large  blue  eyes, 
beaming  with  gratitude,  love,  and  serenity,  as  if 
to  thank  God  for  having  called  him  to  one  of 
those  formidable  trials,  in  which  the  man  of  hu- 
manity and  courage  may  devote  himself  for  his 
brethren,  and,  if  not  able  to  rescue  them  all,  at 
least  die  with  them,  pointing  to  the  sky.  One 
might  almost  have  taken  him  for  an  angel,  sent 
down  by  the  Creator,  to  render  less  cruel  the 
strokes  of  inexorable  fate. 

Strange  contrast !  not  far  from  tlus  young  man 
with  his  angelic  beauty,  there  was  another  being, 
who  resembled  an  evil  demon ! 

Boldly  mounted  on  what  was  left  of  the  bow- 
sprit, to  which  he  held  on  by  means  of  some  re- 
maining cordage,  this  man  looked  down  upon  the 
terrible  scene,  that  was  passing  on  the  deck.  A 
grim  and  savage  joy  lighted  up  his  countenance 
of  a  deod  yellow,  that  tint  peculiar  to  those  who 
spring  from  the  union  of  the  white  race  with  the 
Indian.  He  wore  only  a  shirt  and  linen  drawers ; 
from  his  neck  was  suspended,  by  a  cord,  a  cylin- 
drical tin  box,  similar  to  that  in  which  soldiers 
carry  their  leave  of  absence. 

The  more  the  danger  augmented,  the  nearer 
the  ship  came  to  the  breakers,  or  to  a  collision 
with  tne  steamer,  which  she  was  now  rapidly 
approaching — a  terrible  collision,  which  would 
probably  cause  the  two  vessels  to  founder,  before 
even  they  touched  the  rocks — the  more  the  in- 
fernal joy  of  this  passenger  revealed  itself  in 
frightfrd  transports.  He  seemed  to  long,  with 
ferocious  impatience,  for  the  moment  when  the 
work  of  destruction  should  be  accomplished.  To 
see  him  thus  feasting  with  avidity  on  all  the 
a^ny,  the  terror,  and  the  despair  of  those  aroiuid 
him,  one  might  have  taken  nim  for  the  apostle 
of  one  of  those  sanguinary  deities,  who,  in  barba- 
rous countries,  preside  over  murder  and  carnage. 

And  now  the  Black  Eagle,  driven  by  the  wind 
and  waves,  came  so  near  to  ^e  William  Tell,  that 
the  passengers  on  the  deck  of  the  nearly  disman- 
tled steamer  were  visible  from  the  first-named 
vessel 

These  passengers  were  no  longer  numerous. 
The  heavy  sea,  which  stove  in  me  paddle-box 
and  broke  one  of  the  paddles,  had  also  carried 
away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  bulwarks  on  that 
side ;  the  waves,  entering  every  instant  by  this 
large  opening,  swept  the  decks  with  irresistible 


violence,  and  every  time  bore  away  with  them 
some  fresh  victims. 

Amongst  the  passengers,  who  aeemcd  only  to 
have  escaped  this  danger  to  be  hurled  against 
the  rocks,  or  crushed  in  the  encounter  of  Uie  two 
vessels,  one  group  was  especially  worthy  of  the 
most  tender  and  painfril  interest.  Taking  refuge 
abafl,  a  tall  old  man,  with  bald  forehead  and  grey 
moustache,  hod  secured  himself  to  the  ship's  side 
by  winduig  a  piece  of  rope  round  his  body,  whiUt 
he  clasped  in  his  arms,  and  held  fast  to  his  breast, 
two  young  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age, 
half  enveloped  in  a  pelisse  of  reindeer-skin.  A 
large,  fallow,  Siberian  dog,  dripping  with  water, 
and  barking  furiously  at  the  waves,  lay  close  to 
their  feet. 

These  young  girls,  clasped  in  the  arms  of  the 
old  man,  also  pressed  close  to  each  other ;  but, 
far  from  being  lost  in  terror,  they  raised  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  full  of  confidence  and  ingenuous 
hope,  as  though  they  expected  to  be  saved  by  the 
inter>'ention  of  some  supernatural  power. 

A  frightful  shriek  of  horror  and  despair,  raised 
by  the  passengers  of  both  the  vessels,  was  heard 
suddenly  above  the  roar  of  the  tempest.  At  the 
moment,  when,  plunging  deeply  between  two 
waves,  the  broadside  of  uie  steamer  was  turned 
towards  the  bows  of  the  ship,  the  latter,  lifted 
to  a  prodigious  height  on  a  moimtain  of  water, 
remained  as  it  were  suspended  over  the  Wtlliam 
Tell,  during  the  second  which  preceded  the  shock 
of  the  two  vessels. 

There  are  sights  of  so  sublime  a  horror,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  describe  them.  Yet,  in  the  midst 
of  these  catastrophes  swift  as  thought,  one  catchea 
sometimes  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  picture,  rapid 
and  fleeting  as  if  illumined  by  a  flash  of  lightning. 

Thus,  when  the  Black  Eagle,  raised  aloft  by 
the  flood,  was  about  to  rush  down  upon  the 
William  Tell,  the  young  man  with  the  angelic 
countenance,  and  feir,  waving  locks,  bent  over 
the  prow  of  the  ship,  ready  to  cast  himself  into 
the  sea  to  save  some  victim'.  Suddenly,  he  per- 
ceived on  board  the  steamer,  on  which  he  locuced 
down  from  the  summit  of  an  immense  wave,  the 
two  young  g^ls  extending  their  arms  towards 
him  m  supplication.  They  appeared  to  recognize 
him,  and  gazed  on  him  with  a  sort  of  ccstacy  and 
religious  homage ! 

For  a  second,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the 
tempest,  in  spite  of  the  approaching  shipwreck, 
the  looks  of  those  three  bemgs  met.  The  featurea 
of  the  young  man  were  expressive  of  sudden  and 

Erofouiid  pity :  for  the  two  maidens,  with  their 
ands  claspea  in  prayer,  seemed  to  invoke  him 
as  their  expected  saviour.  The  old  man,  struck 
down  bv  the  fall  of  a  plank,  lay  helpless  on  ihe 
deck,     ^oon  all  disappeared  together. 

A  fearful  mass  of  water  dashed  the  Black  EayU 
dovm  upon  the  William  Tell,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cloud  of  boiling  foam.  To  the  dreadful  crash  of 
the  two  great  bodies  of  wood  and  iron,  which« 
splintering  against  one  another,  instantly  foun- 
dered, one  loud  cry  was  added — a  cry  oi  agony 
and  death — the  crv  of  a  hundred  human  creatures 
swallowed  up  at  once  by  the  waves  ! 

And  then — ^nothing  more  was  visible ! 

A  few  moments  after,  the  frugmcnts  of  the  two 
vessela  appeared  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  waves — wiUi,  here  and  there* 
the  contracted  arms,  the  livid  and  despairing 
faces  of  some  unhappy  wretches,  striving  to  make 
their  way  to  the  re^  along  the  shore,  attheri^ 
of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  shock  of  the 
furious  oreakers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  6HIP\I'BECKF.D. 

Whilbt  the  bailiff  was  gone  to  the  sea  shore,  to 
render  help  to  those  of  the  passengers,  who 
might  escape  from  the  inevitable  shipwreck,  Mr. 
Ik^in,  conducted  by  Catherine  to  the  Green 
Chamber,  had  there  found  the  articles  that  he 
was  to  take  with  him  to  Paris. 

After  passing  two  hoiirs  in  this  apartment, 
very  indmerent  to  the  fate  of  the  shipwrecked 
persons,  which  alone  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chateau,  Kodin  returned 
to  the  chamber  commonly4>ecapied  by  the  balliii^ 
a  room  which  opened  upjp.  a  long  gallery.  AMicn 
he  entered  it,  he  foun^nobd^y  there.  Under 
his  arm  he  held  a  little  Jpk0t»^'ith  silver  fasten- 
ings, almost  black  froiflBupy  'Whilst  one  end  of  a 
large,  rod  morocco  poJHmiOy  projected  from  the 
breast-pocket  ofhis  liaUMiBttoned  great  cent. 

Had  the  cold  and  Wmdt  countenance  of  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny's  secrnuybeen  able  to  express 
joy  otherwise  than  by  a  sarcastic  smile,  hi?*  fea- 
tures would  have  been  radiant  with  delight ;  for, 
just  tHen,  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  most 
agreeable  thoughts.*'  Having  placed  the  casket 
upon  a  table,  it  was  with  marked  satisfaction 
that  he  thus  communed  with  himself : 

**  AH  goes  well.  It  wpsjprudent  to  keep  these 
papers  here  till  this  moment,);^  one  must  always 
be  on  one's  guard  aeainst  the  oiabolical  spirit  of 
that  A^riennc  dc  Cardoville,  who  appears  to 
guess  tt|tinctively  what  it  is  impossible  she 
should  B^.  Fortimately,  the  time  approaches, 
when  we^Mll  have  no  more  need  to  fear  her. 
Her  fate  w&  be  a  cruel  one ;  it  must  be  so. 
Those  proud,  independent  characters  are  at  all 
times  our  natural  enemies — they  are  so  by  their 
very  essence — ^how  much  more,  when  they  show 
themselves  peculiarly  hurtful  and  dangerous ! 
As  for  La  Sunte-Colombe,  the  bailiff  is  sure  to 
act  for  us  ;  between  what  the  fool  calls  his  con- 
^ence,  and  the  dread  of  being  at  his  age  de- 
prived of  a  livelihood,  he  will  not  hesitate.  I 
wish  to  have  him,  because  he  will  serve  us  better 
tiian  a  stranger ;  his  having  been  here  twenty 
years  will  prevent  all  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
that  didl  and  narrow-minded  woman.  Once  in 
the  hands  of  our  protegd  of  Roiville,  I  %vill  answer 
for  the  result.  The  course  of  all  such  gross  and 
stupid  women  is  traced  beforehand:  in  their 
youth,  they  serve  the  devil ;  in  riper  years,  they 
make  others  serve  him:  in  their  old  age,  they 
are  horribly  afraid  of  him ;  and  this  fear  must 
continue,  till  she  has  left  us  the  Chateau  de 
Cardoville,  which,  from  its  isolated  position,  will 
make  us  an  excellent  college.  Ail  then  goes 
well.  As  for  the  affair  of  the  medals,  the  13th 
of  February  approaches,  and  no  news  from 
Joshua— evidently,  the  Prince  Djalma  is  still 
kept  prisoner  by  the  English  in  the  heart  of 
India,  or  I  must  have  received  letters  from  Ba- 
tavia.  The  daughters  of  General  Simon  vnW  be 
detained  at  Leipsic,  for  at  least  a  month  longer. 
All  our  foreign  relations  are  in  the  best  condition. 
As  for  our  internal  affairs ** 

Here  Mr.  Rodin  was  interrupted  in  the  cur- 
rent of  his  reflections,  by  the  entrance  of  Madame 
Dnpont,  who  was  zealously  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions to  give  assistance  in  case  of  need. 

**  Now,"  said  she  to  a  servant,  "  lif^ht  a  fire  in 
the  next  room ;  put  this  warm  wine  there ;  your 
HMster  may  be  in  every  minute." 

*•  Well,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Rodin  to  her,  **  do 
they  hope  to  save  any  of  these  poor  creatures  ?" 


*'  Alas !  I  do  not  know,  sir.  My  husband  haft 
been  gone  nearly  two  hours.  I  am  terribly  un- 
easy on  his  account.  He  is  so  courageous,  so 
imprudent,  if  once  he  thinks  he  can  be  of  any 
service." 

*'  Courageous  even  to  imprudenoe,"  said  Rodin 
to  himself,  impatiently ;  **  I  do  not  like  that." 

**  Well,"  resumed  Catherine,  *'  I  have  here  at 
hand  my  hot  linen,  my  cordials — God  grant,  it 
may  all  come  to  use  !" 

**  We  may  at  least  hope  so,  my  dear  madam. 
I  very  much  regretted,  that  my  age  and  weak- 
ness did  not  permit  me  to  assist  your  excellent 
husband.  1  also  regret  not  being  able  to  wait 
for  the  issue  of  his  exertions,  and  to  vnsh  him 
joy  if  successful — for  I  am  unfortunately  com- 
pelled to  depart — my  moments  are  precious.  I 
shall  be  much  obliged,  if  you  will  have  the  car- 
riixge  got  rcadv." 

*•  Yes,  sir ;  \  will  see  about  it  directly." 

"One  word,  my  dear,  my  goodMadamcDupont. 
You  are  a  woman  of  sense,  and  excellent  judg- 
ment. Now  I  have  put  your  husband  in  the 
Avay  to  keep,  if  he  will,  his  situation  as  bailiff  of 
the  estate " 

*'Is  it  possible?  What  gratitude  do  we  not 
owe  you  !  Without  tlus  place,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  at  our  time  of  life  ?" 

*•!  have  only  saddled  my  promise  vrith  two 
conditions — mere  trifles — he  will  explain  all  that 
to  you." 

**  Ah,  sir !  we  shall  regard  you  as  our  deliverer." 

"  Y''ou  are  too  good.  Only  these  two  little 
conditions '  * 

**If  there  were  a  himdred,  sir,  we  should 
gladly  accept  them.  Think  what  we  should  be 
without  this  place — ^penniless — absolutely  pemii- 

**  I  reckon  upon  you  then ;  for  the  interest  of 
your  husband,  you  wiU  try  to  persuade  him." 

"  Madam !  1  say,  madam  !  here's  master  come 
back,"  cried  a  servant,  rushing  into  the  chamber. 

**  Has  he  many  with  him  ?" 

**  No,  madam  ;  he  is  alone." 

**  Alone  !  how  alone  •" 

"  Quite  alone,  madam." 

A  few  moments  after,  Mr.  Dupont  entered  the 
room ;  his  clothes  were  streaming  with  water ; 
to  keep  his  hat  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  he 
had  tied  it  down  to  his  head  by  means  of  his 
cravat,  >»hich  was  knotted  imder  his  chin ;  his 
gaiters  were  covered  with  chalky  stains. 

"  There  I  have  thee,  my  dear  love  !"  cried  his 
wife,  tenderly  embracing  him.  **  I  have  been  so 
uneasy  !" 

*•  Up  to  the  present  moment — three  raved," 

**  God  be  praised,  my  dear  Mr.  Dupont !"  said 
Rodin ;  "  at  least  your  efforts  will  not  have  been 
all  in  vain." 

**  Three  !  only  three !"  said  Catherine.  **  Gra- 
cious heaven !" 

*'  I  only  speak  of  those  I  saw  myself,  near  the 
little  creek  of  Goelands.  Let  us  hope  there  may 
be  more  saved  on  other  parts  of  the  coast." 

*•  Y'cs,  indeed ;  happily,  the  shore  is  not  equally 
steep  in  all  parts." 

"  And  where  are  these  interesting  sufferers, 
my  dear  sir  r"  asked  Rodin,  who  could  not  avoid 
remaining  a  few  instants  longer. 

*'  ITiey  are  mounting  the  cl^,  supported  by  our 
people.  As  they  cannot  walk  very  fast,  I  ran  on 
before  to  console  my  wife,  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sarj'  measures  for  their  reception.  First  of  all, 
my  dear,  you  must  get  ready  some  women's 
clothes." 
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''There  is  then  a  woman  amongst  the  peraons 
saTcd?" 

**  There  are  two  yonng  girla — ^fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  themost — ^mere  children — and  so 

pretty!" 

«« Poor  little  things !"  said  Mr.  Rodin,  with  an 
affectation  of  interest. 

•*  The  person  to  whom  they  owe  their  lives,  is 
with  them.    He  is  a  real  hero  !" 
"  A  hero  r 

"Yes ;  only  fency " 

"Thou  shalt  tell  me  all  this  by  and  by.  Just 
flip  on  this  dry,  warm  dressing-gown,  and  take 
some  of  this  hot  wine.  Thou  art  wet  through." 
"1*11  not  reftise,  for  I  am  almost  frozen  to 
death.  I  was  tellhig  thee,  that  the  person  who 
saved  these  young  girls,  was  a  hero ;  and  cer- 
tainly his  courage  was  beyond  anything  one 
could  have  imagined.  When  I  left  here  with 
the  men  of  the  &rm,  we  descended  the  little 
winding  path,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
— near  the  little  creek  of  Goiilands,  fortunately 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  waves,  by  five  or 
six  enormous  masses  of  rock  stretching  out  into 
the  sea.  Well,  what  should  we  find  there?  Why, 
the  two  yoimg  girls  I  spoke  of,  in  a  swoon,  with 
their  feet  still  in  the  water,  and  their  bodies  rest- 
ing against  a  rock,  as  thouffh  they  had  been  placed 
there  by  some  one,  after  being  withdrawn  from 
the  sea,'" 

"Dear  children!  it  is. quite  touching!"  said 
Mr.  Rodin,  raising,  as  usiud,  the  tip  of  his  little 
finger  to  the  comer  of  his  right  eye,  as  though  to 
dry  a  tear,  which  was  very  seldom  visible. 

"  What  struck  me  was  their  great  resemblance 
to  each  other,"  resimied  the  bailiff;  "  one  must 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them,  to  tell  the 
difference." 

"Twin-sisters,  no  doubt,"  said  Madame  Du- 
pont. 

"  One  of  the  poor  things,"  continued  the  bailifi^ 
"  held  between  her  clasped  hands  a  little  bronze 
medal,  which  was  suspended  from  her  neck  by  a 
chain  of  the  same  material." 

Mr.  Rodin  generally  maintained  a  very  stoop- 
ing posture  ;  but,  at  these  last  words  of  the 
bailing  he  drew  himself  up  suddenly,  whilst  a 
faint  colour  spread  itself  over  his  livid  cheeks. 
In  any  other  person,  these  symptoms  would  have 
appeared  of  little  consequence  ;  but  in  Mr.  Rodin, 
accustomed  for  long  jyears  to  control  and  dissimu- 
late his  emotions,  they  annoimced  no  ordinary 
excitement.  Approaching  the  bailiff,  he  said  to 
him  in  a  slightly  agitated  voice,  but  still  with  an 
air  of  indiflerence :  "It  was  doubtless  a  pious 
reUc.  Did  you  see  what  was  inscribed  on  this 
medal  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  think  of  it." 
"And  the  two  yoimg  girls    were  like  one 
another — very  much  like,  you  say  ?" 

"  So  like,  tnat  one  would  hardly  know  which 
was  which.  Probably,  they  are  orphans,  for  they 
are  dressed  in  mourning." 

"  Ah !  they  are  dresseid  in  mourning,"  said  Mr. 
Rodin,  with  another  start. 

"  Alas !  orphans  so  yoimg !"  said  Madame 
Dupont,  wiping  her  eyes. 

"  As  they  had  fSsunted  away,  we  carried  them 
further  on,  to  a  place  where  the  sand  was  quite 
dry.  Whilst  we  were  busied  about  this,  we  saw 
the  head  of  a  man  appear  from  behind  one  of  the 
rockf ,  which  he  was  trying  to  climb,  clinging  to 
it  by  one  hand ;  we  ran  to  him,  and  luckily  in 
the  nick  of  time,  for  he  was  just  worn  out,  and 
fell  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  our  men.    It  was 


of  him  I  spoke,  when  I  talked  of  a  hero  ;  for,  not 
content  with  having  saved  the  two  young  girls 
by  his  admirable  courage,  he  had  attempted  to 
rescue  a  third  person,  and  had  actually  gone 
back  amonest  tne  rodu  and  breakers — but  his 
strength  failed  him,  and,  without  the  aid  of  our 
men,  ne  would  certainly  have  been  washed  away 
from  the  ridge  to  which  he  climg." 

"He  must  indeed  be  a  fine  fellow!"    said 
Catherine. 

Mr.  Rodin,  with  his  head  bowed  upon  his 
breast,  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  this  conyeraa- 
tion.  The  dismay  and  stupor,  in  which  he  had 
been  plunged,  only  increased  upon  reflection. 
The  two  young  girls,  who  had  just  been  saved, 
were  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  they  were  dressed  in 
mourning ;  tney  were  so  like,  that  one  might  be 
taken  for  the  oUier ;  one  of  them  wore  round  her 
neck  a  chain  with  a  bronze  medal;  he  could 
scarcely  doubt,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Gcncrtd  Simon.  But  how  could  those  two  sister* 
be  amongst  the  niunber  of  shipwrecked  passen- 
gers ?  IIow  could  they  have  escaped  from  the 
prison  at  Leipsic  ?  How  did  it  happen,  that  he 
had  not  been  informed  of  it  ?  Could  they  have 
fled,  or  had  they  been  set  at  liberty  ?  How  waa 
it  possible,  that  he  should  not  be  apprized  of  saeh. 
an  event  ?  But  these  secondary  thoughts,  which 
offered  themselves  in  crowds  to  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Rodin,  were  swallowed  up  in  the  one  fact :  "  The 
daughters  of  General  Smion  are  here  !'* — ^His 
plan,  so  laboriously  laid,  was  thus  entirely  de- 
stroyed. 

"  iVhen  I  sx>eak  of  the  deliverer  of  these  young 
girls,"  resumed  the  bailiff^  addressing  hia  wife^ 
and  without  remarking  Mr.  Rodin's  absence  of 
mind,  "  thou  art  expecting  no  doubt  to  see  a 
Hercules  ? — well,  he  is  altogether  the  reverse. 
He  is  almost  a  boy  in  look,  ^-ith  his  fair,  sweet 
face,  and  light,  curling  locks.  I  left  him  a  dotk 
to  cover  him,  for  he  had  nothing  on  but  hia  shixtj 
black  knee-breeches,  and  a  pair  of  black  woxstM 
stockings — which  struck  me  as  singular." 
**  Why,  it  was  certainly  not  a  sailor's  dress." 
"  Besides,  though  the  ship  was  "Rnglig^^  I  be- 
lieve my  hero  is  a  Frenchman,  for  he  speaks  our 
language  as  well  as  we  do.  What  brou^t  the 
tears  to  my  eyes,  was  to  see  the  young  girls, 
when  they  came  to  themselves.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  him,  they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and 
seemed  to  look  up  to  him  and  thank  him,  as  one 
would  pray  to  God.  Then  they  cast  their  eyes 
around  them,  as  if  in  search  of  some  other  per- 
son, and,  having  exchanged  a  few  words,  tney 
foil  sobbing  into  each  other's  arms." 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  I  How  many  poor 
creatures  must  have  perished  !" 

"  When  we  quitted  the  rocks,  the  sea  had  al- 
ready cast  ashore  seven  dead  bodies,  besides  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck,  and  packages.  I  spoke  to 
some  of  the  coast-guard,  and  they  will  remain 
all  day  on  the  look-out ;  and  if ,  as  I  hope,  any 
more  should  escape  with  life,  they  are  to  be 
brought  here.  But  surely  that  is  the  sound  of 
voices ! — ^yes,  it  is  our  shipwrecked  guests  !" 

The  bailiff  and  his  wife  ran  to  the  door  of  the 
room — that  door,  which  opened  on  the  long  gal- 
lery— whilst  Mr.  Rodin,  biting  convulsivSy  his 
flat  nails,  awaited  with  ansry  impatience  the 
arrival  of  the  strangers.  A  touching  picture 
soon  presented  itself  to  his  view. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  darksome  gallery,  only 
lighted  on  one  side  by  several  ogee- windows, 
three  persons,  conducted  by  a  peasant,  advaaoed 
slowly.     This  group  consisted  of  the  two  mai- 
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dens,  aad  the  intrepid  youug  man,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  liTes.  Roie  and  Blanche  were  on 
either  side  of  their  ddivercr,  who,  walkinc  with 
great  difficulty,  supported  himself  lightly  on 
their  arms. 

Though  he  was  fiill  twenty-five  years  of  age,  the 
juTenilc  countenance  of  this  man  made  him  ap- 
pear younger.  His  long,  fisdr  hair,  parted  on  the 
forehead,  streamed  wet  and  smooth  over  the 
collar  of  a  large  brown  doak,  with  which  he  had 
been  covered.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  adorable  expression  of  goodness  in  his  pale, 
mild  &ce,  as  pure  as  the  most  ideal  creations  of 
Rwhael's  pcoicil — ^for  that  divine  artist  alone 
comd  have  caught  liie  melancholy  grace  of  those 
exquisite  features,  the  serenity  of  that  celestial 
look,  from  eyes  limpid  and  blue  as  those  of  an 
archangel,  or  of  a  martyr  ascended  to  the  skies. 

Yes,  of  a  martyr !  for  a  blood-red  halo  already 
eadzcled  that  beauteous  head.  Piteous  sight  to 
see !  just  above  his  light  eyebrows,  and  rendered 
ttfll  more  visible  by  the  effect  of  the  cold,  a  nar- 
row cicatrix,  from  a  woiuid  inflicted  many  months 
before,  appeared  to  encompass  his  fSsur  forehead 
with  a  purple  band;  and  (still  more  sad !)  his 
bods  had  bsen  cruelly  pierced  hj  a  crucifixion — 
bk  feet  had  suffered  the  same  injury — ^and,  if  he 
now  walked  with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  that 
bie  wounds  had  reopened,  as  he  struggled  over 
tbe  sharp  rocks. 

ThJB  young  man  was  Gabriel,  the  priest  at- 
tiched  to  tbe  foreign  missions,  and  the  adopted 
•on  of  Dagobert's  wife.  He  was  a  priest  and 
Qsrtyr-^br,  in  our  days,  there  are  still  martyrs, 
H  in  die  time  when  tliie  Caesars  flung  the  early 
Christians  to  the  Uons  and  tigers  of  me  circus. 

Tes,  in  our  days,  the  children  of  the  people — 
for  it  is  almost  always  amongst  them,  that  heroic 
nd  disinterested  devotion  may  still  be  foimd — 
tbt  diUdren  of  the  people,  led  by  an  honourable 
OQnvietion,  because  it  is  courageous  and  sincere, 
n  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  try  and  propagate 
uflir  fiEUtn,  and  brave  both  torture  and  death  with 
ike  most  unpretending  valour. 

How  many  of  them,  victims  of  some  barbarous 
tiibe,  have  perished,  obscure  and  imknown,  in 
the  midst  of  the  solitudes  of  the  two  worlds ! — 
And  for  these  humble  soldiers  of  the  cross,  who 
bftvs  nothing  but  their  foith  and  their  intrepidity, 
there  is  never  reserved  on  their  return  (and  they 
■ddom  do  return)  the  rich  and  sumptuous  dig- 
nities of  the  churdi.  Never  does  the  purple  or  the 
ndtre  eonceal  their  scarred  brows,  their  mutilated 
limbt ;  like  the  great  majority  of  other  soldiers, 
they  die  forgotten.* 

•  •  •  • 

In  their  ingenuous  gratitude,  the  daughters  of 
Ocneral  Simon,  as  soon  as  they  recovered  their 
KBses  alter  the  shipvrreck,  and  felt  themselves 
^  to  ascend  the  cUfb,  woidd  not  leave  to  any 
other  person  the  care  of  sustaining  the  foltering 
Btflpt  of  him,  who  had  rescued  them  from  certain 
Wth. 

The  blaek  garments  of  Rose  and  Blanche 
itieamed  with  water  ;  their  faces  were  deadly 
pule,  and  expressiye  of  deep  grief ;  the  marks  of 

*  We  thall  shrajt  remember  with  emotion  the  end  of  a 
littet  written,  two  or  three  year*  a^,  by  one  of  these 
^itBf  sad  valiant  mitsionariei,  the  eon  of  poor  parents  in 
Bmom.  He  was  writing  to  his  mother  from  the  heart  of 
*ipiB,aBd  tbne  concluded  his  letter:  *' Adieu,  my  dear 
Oother !  they  say  there  is  much  dan^r  where  I  am  now 
•CBt  to.  Pray  God  for  me,  and  tell  all  our  good  neighbours, 
that  t  Oiaik  of  fhem  rery  often.'*— These  few  words,  ad- 
jlwMid  tnmk  tbe  centre  of  Asia  to  poor  peasants  in  a  Iiam- 
kf  ef  Fnaet,  are  only  the  more  touching  from  their  vexy 
limplielty.— E.  8. 


recent  tears  were  on  their  cheeks,  and,  witti  sad, 
downcast  eyes,  they  trembled  both  from  agitation 
and  cold,  as  the  agonizing  thought  recurred  to 
them,  that  they  should  never  a^pEun  see  Dagobert, 
their  friend  and  guide ;  for  it  was  to  him  that 
Gabriel  had  stretched  forth  a  helping  hand,  to 
assist  him  to  climb  the  rocks.  Lnfortunately, 
the  strength  of  both  had  fiiilcd,  and  the  soldier 
had  been  carried  away  by  a  retreating  wave. 

The  sight  of  Gabriel  was  a  fi-esh  surprise  for 
Kodin,  who  had  retired  on  one  side,  in  order  to 
observe  all ;  but  this  surprise  was  of  so  pleasant 
a  nature,  and  he  felt  so  much  joy  in  beholding 
the  missionary  safe  after  such  imminent  peri^ 
that  the  painml  impression,  caused  by  the  view 
of  General  Simon's  daughters,  was  a  little  sof- 
tened. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  presence 
of  Gabriel  in  Paris,  on  the  13th  February,  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Rodin's  projects. 

The  bailiff  and  his  wife,  who  were  Kreatly 
moved  at  sight  of  the  orphans,  approached  them 
with  eagerness.  Just  then,  a  lad  of  the  form  en- 
tered the  room,  crying :  **  Sir !  sir  I  good  news— 
two  more  saved  from  the  wreck  !" 

'*  Blessing  and  praise  to  God  for  it  I"  said  the 
missionary. 

"  Where  are  they  V*  asked  the  bailiff^  hasten- 
ing towards  the  door. 

"  There  is  one  who  can  walk,  and  is  following 
behind  me  with.  Justin ;  the  other  was  woimded 
against  the  rocks,  and  they  are  carrying  him  on 
a  litter  made  of  branches  of  trees." 

"  I  will  run  and  have  him  placed  in  the  room 
below,"  said  ihe  bailiff^  as  he  went  out.  **  Cath- 
erine, thou  canst  look  to  the  yoimg  ladies." 

'*  And  the  shipwrecked  man  who  can  walk — 
where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  bailiff's  wife. 

**  Here  he  is,"  said  the  peasant,  pointing  to 
some  one  who  came  rapidly  along  the  gallery ; 
**  when  he  heard,  that  the  two  young  ladies  were 
safe  in  the  Chateau — though  he  is  old,  and 
woimded  in  the  head,  he  took  such  c;reat  strides, 
that  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  here  before  him." 

Hardly  had  the  peasant  pronounced  these 
words,  when  Hose  and  Blanche,  bringing  up 
by  a  common  impulse,  flew  to  the  door.  They 
arrived  there  at  the  same  moment  as  Dagobert. 

The  soldier,  unable  to  utter  a  syllable,  foil  on 
his  knees  at  the  threshold,  and  extended  his  arms 
to  the  daughters  of  General  Simon ;  whilst  Ea- 
bat-joie,  running  to  them,  licked  their  hands. 

But  the  emotion  was  too  much  for  DagoDert ; 
and,  when  he  had  clasped  the  orphans  in  his  arms, 
his  head  fell  backward,  and  he  would  have  sunk 
down  altogether,  but  for  the  care  of  the  peasants. 
In  spite  of  the  observations  of  the  bailifi*s  wife, 
on  their  state  of  weakness  and  agitation,  the  two 
young  girls  insisted  on  accompanying  Dagobert, 
who  was  carried  fainting  into  an  a^joming  apart- 
ment* 

At  si^ht  of  the  soldier,  Mr.  Rodin's  foce  was 
again  violently  contracted,  for  he  had  till  then 
believed,  that  the  guide  of  General  Simon's 
daughters  was  dead.  The  missionar^r,  worn  out 
with  fotigue,  was  leaning  upon  a  chair,  and  had 
not  yet  perceived  Rodin. 

A  new  personage,  a  man  with  a  dead  yellow 
complexion,  now  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
by  another  peasant,  who  pointed  out  Gabriel  to 
him.  Hiis  man,  who  had  just  borrowed  a  smock- 
frock  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  approached  the  mis- 
sionary, and  said  to  him  in  ^French,  but  with  a 
foreign  accent:  ** Prince  Djalma  has  just  been 
brought  in  here.  His  first  word  was  to  ask  for 
you* 
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•♦  Vfhat  docs  that  man  say  ?"  cried  Rodin,  in  a 
▼oice  of  thunder ;  for,  at  the  name  of  Djalma,  he 
had  sprung,  Mrith  one  bound,  to  Gabriel's  side. 

*'Mr.  Rodin !"  exclaimed  the  nustdonar}',  fall- 
ing back  in  surprise. 

**  Mr.  Rodin !"  cried  the  other  shipwrecked 
person ;  and,  from  that  moment,  he  kept  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  correspondent  of  Mr.  Van  Dacl. 

"You  here,  sir:"  said  Gabriel,  approaching 
Rodin  with  an  air  of  deference,  not  uimiixcd 
with  fear.       ' 

"WTiatdid  that  man  say  to  you*'"  repeated 
Rodin,  in  an  excited  tone.  **  Did  he  not  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Prince  Djalma  ?" 

**  Yes,  sir ;  Prince  Djalma  was  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  board  the  English  ship,  which  came 
from  Alexandria,  and  in  which  we  have  just  been 
wrecked.  This  Teasel  touched  at  the  Azores, 
where  I  then  was ;  the  ship  that  brought  me  from 
Charlcstown  having  been  obliged  to  put  in  there, 
and  being  likely  to  remain  for  some  time,  on 
acco\mt  of  serious  damage,  I  embarked  on  board 
the  Black  Eagle,  where  I  met  Prince  Djabua. 
We  were  bound  to  Portsmouth,  and  from  thence 
ray  intention  was  to  proceed  to  France." 
■  Hodin  did  not  care  to  interrupt  Gabriel.  This 
new  shock  had  completely  paralysed  his  thoughts. 
AticngUi,  like  a  man  who  catches  at  a  last  hope, 
which  nc  knows  beforehand  to  be  Tain,  he  said 
to  Gabriel :  **  Can  you  tell  me  who  this  Prince 
t>jalma  is  r" 

**  A  yoimg  man,  as  good  as  he  is  brave — the 
son  of  an  Indian  kin^,  dispossessed  of  his  terri- 
tory by  the  English." 

Then,  turning  towards  the  other  ship-wTccked 
j  man«  the  missionary  said  to  him  with  anxious 
;  interest :  "  How  is  the  Prince  ?  arc  his  wounds 
dangerous  ?" 

"They  are  serious  contusions,  but  they  will 
not  be  mortal,"  answered  the  other. 

"  God  be  praised  I"  said  the  missionary,  ad- 
dressing Rodin;  "here,  you  see,  is  another 
saved."  , 

"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a 
quick,  imperious  tone. 

**  I  will  go  and  »ec  him,"  said  Gabriel,  sub- 
missively.    "  You  have  no  orders  to  give  mc  ?" 

*'  Shall  you  be  able  to  leave  this  place  in  two 
or  tlurce  hours,  notA\'iths*tanding  your  fatigues  ?" 

"  If  it  be  necessary — yes." 

**  It  is  necessary'.     You  will  go  ^^'ith  me." 

Gabriel  only  bowed  in  reply,  and  Rodin  sank 
overwhelmed  into  a  chair,  whilst  the  missionary 
went  out  "with  the  peasant.  The  man  with  the 
sallow  complexion  still  lingered  in  a  comer  of 
the  room,  imperceived  by  Rodin. 

This  man  was  Faringhea,  the  half-caste,  one 
of  the  three  chie£s  of  the  Stranglers.  Having 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiers  in  the  ruins 
of  Tchandi,  he  liad  killed  Mahal  the  Smuggler, 
and  robbed  him  of  the  despatches  written  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Van  Dael  to  liodin,  as  also  of  the  letter 
by  which  the  smuggler  was  to  have  been  received 
as  passenger  on  board  the  Rui/ter.  AVlien  Fa- 
ringhea left  the  hut  in  the  nuns  of  Tchandi,  he 
had  not  been  seen  by  Djalma ;  and  the  latter, 
when  he  met  him  on  shipboard,  after  his  escape 
(which  we  shall  explain  by  and  by),  not  know- 
ing that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Phonsegars, 
treated  him  during  the  voyage  as  a  fellow-coun- 
trjTnan. 

Rodin,  with  his  eye  fixed  and  haggard,  his 
coimtenance  of  a  livia  hue,  and  biting  his  nails 
to  the  quick  with  silent  rage,  did  not  perceive 
the  half-caste,  who  quietly  approached  him,  and, 


laying  his  hand  familiarly  on  his  shoulder,  slid 
to  hiui :  **  Your  name  is  Rodin  r" 

**  A\Tiat  now  r"  asked  the  other,  starting,  and 
raisiiig  his  head  abruptly. 

**  Your  name  is  Rodin  r"  repeated  Faringhea. 

"  Yes.     AMiat  do  you  want?" 

"  You  live  in  the  Rue  du  Milieu-des-Ursiiis,  at 
Paris :" 

*•  Yes.    But,  once  more,  what  do  you  want  :" 

*'  Nothing  now,  brother :  hereafter,  much  !" 

And  Faringhea,  retiring  with  slow  steps,  left 
Rodin  alarmed  at  what  had  passed ;  for  this  man^ 
who  scarcely  trembled  at  any  thing,  had  quailed 
before  the  dark  look  and  grim  physic^omy  of 
the  Strangler. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DBPAKTU&B  FOR  FAJII8. 

The  IIMlvt  profoimd  silence  reigns  throughovU 
the  Chavau  de  Cardoville.  The  tempest  has 
lulled  itfelf  by  degrees,  and  nothing  is  heard 
from,  a&r  but  the  hoarse  murmur  of  the  waves, 
as  they  dash  heavily  against  the  shore. 

Dagobert  and  the  orphans  have  been  lodged  in 
warm  and  comfortable  apartments  on  the  first- 
floor  of  the  Chateau.  Djalma,  too  severely  hurt 
to  be  carried  up  stairs,  has  remained  in  a  room 
below.  At  the  moment  of  the  shipwreck,  a 
weeping  mother  had  placed  her  child  in  his  aims. 
He  had  faQed  in  the  attempt  to  snatch  this 
unfortunate  infant  from  certain  death,  but  hit 
generous  devotion  had  hampered  his  moyemenlB, 
and,  when  thrown  upon  the  rocks,  he  was  almoat 
dashed  to  pieces.  Faringhea,  who  has  beeiir  alila 
to  convince  him  of  his  aroction,  remains  to  watdl 
over  him. 

Gabriel,  after  administering  conaolatioii  to 
Djalma,  has  reascended  to  the  chamber  allotted 
to  him ;  faithful  to  the  promise  he  made  to  Rft^ia; 
to  be  ready  to  set  out  in  two  hours,  he  has  not 
gone  to  bed ;  but,  having  dried  his  clothes,  he 
has  fallen  asleep  in  a  large,  high-backed  arm- 
chair, placed  in  front  of  a  bright  coal-fire.  His 
apartment  is  situated  near  those  occupied  by 
Dagatnart  and  the  two  sisters. 

R^at-joic,  probably  quite  at  his  ease  in  so 
resp^raablc  a  chateau,  has  quitted  the  door  of 
Rose  airfd  Blanche's  chamber,  to  lie  down  and 
warm  himself  at  the  hearth,  by  the  side  of  which 
the  missionary  is  sleeping.  There,  with  his  nose 
resting  on  his  outstretched  paws,  he  enjoys  a 
feeling  of  perfect  comfort  and  repose,  aftcar  so 
many  perils  by  land  and  sea.  We  will  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  he  thinks  habitually  of  poor 
old  Jovial;  unless  we  recognise  as  a  token  of 
remembrance  on  his  part,  his  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  bite  all  the  white  horses  he  has  met 
with,  ever  since  the  death  of  his  venerable  com- 
panion, though  before  he  was  the  most  inofknaive 
of  dogs  with  regard  to  horses  of  every  cc^ur. 

Presently,  one  of  the  doors  of  the  chamber 
opened,  and  the  two  sisters  entered  timidly. 
Awake  since  some  minutes,  they  had  xiccn  and 
dressed  themselves,  feeling  still  some  uneaaineM 
with  respect  to  Dagobert;  though  the  bailiff's 
wife,  after  shoAving  them  to  their  room,  had  re- 
turned again  to  tell  them,  that  the  villaffe-doctcir 
found  nothing  serious  in  the  hurt  ot  the  old 
soldier,  still  Uiey  hoped  to  meet  some  one  fa^ 
longing  to  the  Chateau,  of  whom  they  could  maka 
further  enquiries  about  him.  „ 

The  high  back  of  the  old-fashioned 
in  which  Gabriel  was  sleeping,  completely  i 
ed  him  from  view ;  but  uie  oiphai|B,  seeing 


• ) 


bsl-jiuc  lying  quietly  at  his  feel,  lhou(>lit  it  was 
Dagdbprt  re()osLiig  there,  and  hastcDcd  toivatds 
tiptoe.  To  their  great  BatOQiahment,  they 


ot  waiijig  him. 

The  long,  light  hair  of  the  miasionary  wm  no 
Iwmr  wet,  nnd  now  curled  naturally  round  hid 
TOk  and  shoulders ;  the  paleness  of  his  enni- 
pliadcm  was  the  more  striking,  from  the  cuntmic 
fSoded  bj  the  deep  purple  of  the  dunaak 
B^of  the  ann-chau.    His  beautiful • 


r^  influence  o 


JJpttMed  a  profounil  roelaucholy,  cither  caused 

DmcjiBinful  (Iream,  or  else 

the  habit  uf  keeping  down,  when 


**>lt»,  Borae  and  regrets,  whith  revealed  thei 
^hw  without  hig  Suiowlcdge  when  he  was  aleep- 
Wj.  Notwithatanding  this  appearance  of  bitter 
PH  his  fealuiea  prcacrred  their  character  of 
^ngslic  swcetneas,  and  seemed  endowed  with  an 
jUipiesKible  cburm.  fur  nothing  is  more  touching 
■W  suflering  goodness.  The  two  young  giria 
««  down  their  eyea,  blushed  Bimultaneouily, 
tad  exchanged  anxioua  glancca,  as  if  to  point  out 
la  ttch  other  the  slumbering  miaaioiiary. 
"He  sleeps,  my  sister,"  said  Rose,  in  a  low 


"  So  much  the  belter,"  replied  Blanche,  alio 
in  n  whisper,  making  a  sign  of  caution ;  *' 
ahall  now  be  able  to  observe  him  welL" 

"  Yes,  for  we  durst  not  do  so,  in  coming  from 
the  se.i  hither." 

"  Look  !  what  a  sweet  countenance  I" 

'■  He  is  just  the  same  aa  wo  saw  him  in  i 
dreamt." 

"  When  he  promised  he  would  protect  us." 

"  And,  this  time  af^aiti,  he  has  uot  failed  us 

"  But  here,  at  k-iut,  he  is  Bui&Ie," 

"  Not  as  it  was  in  the  prison  at  Leipeic,  during 
that  dark  night." 

"  And  80— ho  has  again  rescued  ua  !" 

"  Without  him,  we  must  have  periahcd  this 
morning." 

"  And  yet,  sbter,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  i 
dreams  his  countenance  shone  with  hght." 

"  Yes,  thou  knowest,  itdaiiled  us  to  looi 

"  And  then  he  hsd  not  so  sad  a  mien," 

"  That  was  because,  thou  secat,  he  came  from 
henvin  ;  now  ho  is  upon  earth." 

"Uut,  sister,  had  he  then  that  bright  red  sc 
round  Us  forehead:" 

"  Oh,  no !  we  should  hSTB  certainly  pcrc«w4 
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**  And  these  other  marks  on  his  hands  ?" 

"  If  he  has  been  wounded,  how  can  he  be  an 
archangel  r" 

"  Why  not,  my  sister  ?  If  he  has  received  those 
wounds  in  preventing  evil,  or  in  helping  the  un- 
fortunate, who,  like  us,  were  about  to  perish  r" 

"  Thou  art  right.  If  he  did  notnm  any  daziger 
for  those  he  protects,  it  would  be  less  noble." 

"  What  a  pity,  that  he  does  not  open  his  eyts  I" 

**  Their  expression  is  so  good,  so  tender ! 

**  Why  did  he  not  speak  of  our  mother  by  the 
wayr 

'*  We  were  not  alone  with  him ;  he  did  not 
choose  to  do  bo." 

"  But  now  we  are  alone." 

*'  If  we  were  to  pray  to  him  to  speak  to  us  ?" 

And  the  orphans  looked  doubtmgly  at  each 
other,  with  a  charming  simplicity ;  a  bright  glow 
mifPiised  their  cheeks,  and  their  young  bosoms 
heaved  gently  beneath  their  black  dresses. 

"  Thou  art  right.    Let  ns  kneel  down  to  him." 

''Oh,  my  sister!  our  hearts  beat  so!"  said 
Blanche,  believing  rightly,  that  Hose  felt  exactly 
as  she  did.  "  And  yet  it  teems  to  do  us  good. 
It  is  as  if  some  happiness  were  goins  to  be&lf  us." 

Hie  two  sisters,  having  ap]^oadied  the  arm- 
chair on  tiptoe,  knelt  down  with  daraed  hands, 
one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left  of  tiie  young 
piiest.  It  was  a  charminc  picture.  Tuning 
their  lovely  faces  towards  him,  they  said  in  a 
low  whisper,  with  a  soft,  sweel  voioe,  well  roited 
to  their  youthful  appearance :  **  Qabiiel  I 
to  OS  of  our  mother ! 

At  this  ajypeal,  the  missioiiary  eare  a  aUght 
start,  half-opened  his  eyes,  and,  stiU  in  a  itaH  of 
half-consciousness,  between  sleep  and  widdu^ 
bdield  those  two  beauteous  £M;eB  tmiftd  towtiS 
him,  and  heard  two  gentle  voices  repeat  his  iMMMk 

"  Who  calls  me?  said  he,  rousing  hSmf^H  and 
raising  his  head. 

•*  It  is  we — Blanche  and  Rose." 

It  was  now  Gabriel's  turn  to  blush,  for  he  re- 
cognised the  yoimg  girls  he  had  saved.  "  Biss^ 
my  sisters !"  said  he  to  them ;  **  you  should  kneel 
oidy  before  God." 

Tftie  orphans  obeyed,  and  were  soon  beside  him, 
holding  each  other  by  the  hand.  "  You  know 
my  name,  it  seems,"  aeid  the  missionary,  with  a 
smile.  ' 

"  Oh^  we  have  not  forgotten  it ! 

•^AVhotoldityou?" 

"  Yourself." 

**  Yes — ^when  you  opme  from  our  mother. 

"  I,  my  sisters  }^^-liiid  the  missionary,  imablc 
to  comprehend  the  words  of  the  orphans.  **  You 
are  deceived.  I  saw  y6u  to-day  €oit  the  first 
tiiJie." 

**  And  in  our  dreams  ?" 

'*  Yes — do  you  not  remember  ?  in  our  dreams.*' 

"  In  Germany-— three  months  ago,  for  the  fint 
time.    Lodk  «t  us  well  then  !" 

Gabriel  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity 
of  Rose  and  Blanche,  who  expected  him  to  re- 
member a  dream  of  theirs ;  growing  more  and 
more  perplexed,  he  repeated :  *'  In  your  dreams !" 
.**  Certainly ;  when  you  gave  us  such  good 
advice." 

**  And' when  we  were  so  sorrowful  in  prison, 
your  words,  which  we  remembered,  consoled  us, 
and  gave  us  courage." 

**  Was  it  not  you,  who  delivered  us  from  the 
prison  at  Lcipsic,  in  that  dark  night,  when  we 
were  not  able  to  ice  Toa  ^' 

"I!" 
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"  What  otner  but  you  would  thus  have  come 
to  our  help,  and  to  that  of  our  old  friend  ?" 

"  We  told  him,  that  you  would  love  him,  be- 
cause he  loved  us,  although  he  would  not  believe 
in  angels." 

"And  this  morning,  during  the  tempest,  we 
had  hardly  any  fear." 

"  Because  we  expected  you." 

"This  morning — ^yes,  my  sisters — it  pleased 
Gh)d  to  send  me  to  your  assistance.  I  was  coming 
from  America,  but  I  have  never  been  at  Leipsic. 
I  could  not,  therefcne,  have  let  you  out  of  prison. 
Tell  me,  my  sisters,"  added  he,  with  a  benevolent 
smile,  '*  for  whom  do  you  take  me  ?" 

"  For  a  good  angel,  whom  we  have  seen  aiready 
in  dreams,  and  whom  our  mother  has  sent  from 
heaven  to  protect  us." 

"  My  dear  sisters,  I  am  only  a  poor  priest.  It 
is  by  mere  chance,  no  doubt,  that  I  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  angel  yon  hagf9  seen  in  your 
dreams,  and  whom  yon  ooudttot  see  in  any  other 
manner— for  angels  ars  not  tfiriUe  to  mortal 
eyes." 

«<  Angels  are  not  tislbla  V*  Mid  the  orphans, 
looking  sQRowfbUy  al  aadi  oUiar. 

<*  No  matter,  my  dear  liatetik"  said  Gabriel, 
taking  thiemafiectionntriyhT  the  hand;  "dreams, 
like  eterything  dai^  oome  froai  God.  Since  the 
rmembianoe  of  nmrmotfier  was  mixed  up  with 
this  diaam,  it  ia  twice  bteseed." 

Al  tluB  moBtent,  a  door  opened,  and  Daeobert 
made  his  ammace.  Up  to  this  time,  me  or- 
phans, in  Ui«r  innooent  ambition  to  be  protected 
Df  m  ambMNT^  had  quite  forgotten  the  ciremn- 
■tanoaitkAlSagobertrswife  had  adtmted  afor- 
salnn  ehild»  ii&  was  called  Qafailil,  asA  wlio 
waa  now  a  priest  and  missionary, 

Tha  Midler,  though  obstinate  In  "^'^tftHi^rg 
thai  hia  hurt  was  only  a  blank  momti  (to  um  a 
teim  of  Gensnl  Simon's),  had  allowed  it  to  be 
eaiilblly  drwisd  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Tillage, 
and  now  wom  n  black  bandage,  which  concealed 
one  half  of  his  forehead,  and  added  to  the  natural 
■rismcss  of  his  feaMres.  On  entering  the  room, 
he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  to  see  a  stranger 
holding  the  hands  of  Rose  and  Blanche  familiarly 
in  his  own.  This  surprise  was  natiiral ;  fDr  Dago- 
bert  did  not  know,  that  the  missionary  had  saved 
the  lives  of  the  orphans,  and  had  attempted  to 
save  his  also. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  tossed  about  by 
the  waves,  and  vakdy  striving  to  cling  to  the 
rocks,  the  soldier  had  only  seen  Gabnel  very 
imperfectly,  at  the  moment  when,  having 
snatched  the  sisters  from  certain  death,  the 
young  priest  hadfrxdtlessly  endeavoured  to  eome 
to  his  aid.  And  when,  after  the  shipwreck^ 
Dagobert  had  found  the  orphans  in  safety  be- 
neath the  roof  of  the  Chateau,  he  fell,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  into  a  swoon,  caused  by 
fetigue,  emotion,  and  the  efibcts  of  his  wound— -- 
so  uiat  he  had  again  no  opportunity  of  obscrrmg 
the  features  of  the  missionary. 

The  veteran  began  to  frown,  from  benea^  hia 
black  bandage  and  thick,  grey  brows,  at  b^old- 
ing  a  stranger  so  familiar  with  Rose  and  BUmche  i 
but  the  sisters  ran  to  throw  themselves  into  his 
aims,  and  to  cover  him  with  filial  caresees.  Hia 
anger  was  soon  dissipated  by  these  marks  of  af- 
fection, though  he  ccmtinued,  from  time  to  time, 
to  cast  a  suspicious  glance  at  the  missionary,  who 
had  risen  from  his  seat,  but  whose  countenanca 
he  could  not  well  distinguish. 

"And  thy  wound?"  .asked  Hose,  anziooBly, 
"  They  told  us  it  was  not  dangerous." 
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•*  Does  it  still  pain  thee  ?"  added  Blanche. 
'*  No,  my  children ;  it  10  the  surgeon  of  the 
Tillage,  who  chose  to  bandage  me  up  in  this 
manner.  If 'my  hetA  was  carbonadoed  with 
sabre-cuts,  I  could  not  have  more  MTappings. 
They  will  take  me  for  an  old  milksop ;  it  is  only 

a  blank  wownd^  and  I  have  a  good  mmd  to * 

And  therewith  the  soldier  raised  one  of  his  hands 
to  the  bandage. 

<<Wilt  thou  leave  that  alone?"  cried  Hose, 
f4itr^^"g  his  arm.  *'  How  canst  thou  be  so  un- 
leasonable— «t  thy  age  ^* 

"  Well,  well !  aon^  scold  I  I  will  do  what  you 
wish,  and  keep  it  on."  Then,  drawing  the  sisters 
to  one  end  of  the  room,  he  said  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  whilst  he  looked  at  the  joung  priest  from 
the  eomer  of  his  eye :  *'  Who  is  that  sentleman, 
who  was  holding  your  hands  when  I  came  in  ? 
He  has  very  mucn  the  look  of  a  curate.  You  see, 
my  children,  you  must  be  on  your  guard ;  be- 
oa\ue " 

<*  Hef  oried  both  sisters  at  once,  tuminff  to- 
wards Gabrid.  '*  Without  him,  we  should  not 
now  be  here  to  embrace  thee." 

**  What  is  that  ?"  cried  the  soldier,  suddenly 
drawing  up  his  tall  figure,  and  gazing  full  at  tb£ 
missionary. 

"  It  is  our  ffuardian  angel,"  resumed  Blanche. 

"Without nim,"  saidllose,  "we  must  have 
perished  this  morning  in  the  shipwreck." 

"Ah !  it  is  he,  who "  Dagobert  could  say 

no  more.  With  swelling  heart,  and  tears  in  hxs 
eyes,  he  ran  to  the  missionary,  offered  him  both 
m  hands,  and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  gratitude 
impossible  to  describe :  *'  Sir,  I  owe  you  the  lives 
of  these  two  chUdresi.  I  feel  what  a  debt  that 
•enrice  lays  upon  me.  I  will  not  say  more — be- 
csQse  it  includes  everytiiing !" 

Then.  88  if  struck  with  a  sudden  recollection, 
he  cried :  '*  Stop  1  when  I  was  trying  to  cling  to 
a  rock,  so  as  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the  waves, 
WIS  it  not  you  that  held  out  your  nand  to  me } — 
Tea— that  light  hair — that  youthful  countenance 
—yes — ^it  was  certainly  you — ^now  I  am  sure  of 

*<  Unhappily,  sir,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I 
had  the  anguish  to  see  you  femi  back  into  the  sea." 

"  I  can  say  nothing  more  in  the  way  of  thanks, 
than  what  I  have  dready  said,"  answered  Dapo- 
hert,  with  touching  simplicity ;  "  in  preserving 
these  childrm,  you  have  done  more  for  me  than 
if  you  had  saved  my  own  life.  But  what  heart 
Vid  courage  1"  added  the  soldier,  with  admira- 
tion: ''and  80  young,  and  with  that  girlish 
look!" 

"And  80,"  cried  Blanche  joyfully,  "our 
Oalmel  came  to  thy  aid  also  ?' 

**  Gabnel !"  saidDagobert,  interrupting  Blanche, 
^d  addressing  himself  to  the  priest,  "  You  are 
««Ued  Gabrid^P' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Gabriel !"  repeated  the  soldier,  more  and 
^V>re  suipffised*  "  And  you  are  a  priest^"  added 
««. 

**  A  priest  of  the  foreign  missions." 

"  And  who  brought  you  up  ?"  asked  the  soldier, 
'^th  increasing  astomshment. 

"  An  exceUeot  and  generoua  woman,  whom  I 
terere  aa  the  best  of  mothers :  for  she  had  pity 
^  me  (a  deserted  infiemt),  and  treated  mecver  as 
Wschl" 

**  Fismjces  Bandoin — Is  it  not }"  said  the  soldier, 
With  deep  emotioD. 

"Yeti  nr,"  answwed  Gabriel,  astomshed  in 
Ms  turn.    "  But  how  do  you  know  this  ?" 


"  The  wifiB  of  a  soldier,  is  she  not  ^"  oontinufl4  . 
Dagobert.  • 

"  Yes,  of  a  brave  soldier — ^who,  from  the  most  ' 
admiraUe  devotion,  is  even  now  passing  his  lifb 
in  exile — far  from  his  wife — ^£eu:  from  his  son,  my  ; 
dear  brother — for  I  am  proud  to  call  him  by  that  ' 
name " 

"  My  Agricola  I — ^my  wife  I — ^when  did  yom  ! 
leave  Uiem  r"  f 

"  What !  is  it  possible  ?  You  are  the  fiither  of , 
Agricola } — Oh  1  I  knew  not,  until  now,"  cried  j 
Gabriel,  clasping  his  hands  together,  "  I  knew  t 
not  all  the  gratitude,  that  I  owed  to  God !"  ) 

**  And  my  wife !  my  child  I"  resumed  Dagobert, ; 
in  a  trembling  voice ;  "  how  are  they }  when  did  • 
you  have  news  of  them  }'* 

"  The  accounts  I  received,  three  months  ago^ ' 
were  excellent." 

"  No,  it  is  too  much,"  cried  Dagobert ;  "  it  18  , 
too  much !" — ^The  veteran  was  unable  to  proceed; : 
his  feelinss  stifled  his  words,  and  he  fell  back  ■ 
exhausted  in  a  chair. 

And  now  Kose  and  Blanche  recalled  to  mind  1 
that  portion  of  their  father's  letter  which  related , 
to  the  child  named  Gabriel,  whom  the  wife  of  • 
Dagobert  had  adopted ;  then  they  also  yielded  ' 
to  transports  of  innocent  joy. 

"  Our  Gabriel  is  the  same  as  thine — ^what  hap-  ' 
piness !"  cried  Rose.  I 

"  Yes,  my  children  1  he  belongs  to  you  as  well  ^ 
as  to  me.    We  have  all  our  part  in  him."  Then,  . 
addressing  Gabriel,  the  soldier  added  with  affec- 
tionate warmth :  "  Thy  hand,  my  intrepid  boy ! 
give  me  thy  hand ! — ^Faith  I   I  must  say  thou  to  . 
thee,  since  my  Agricola  is  thy  brother.'  ^ 

"  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good  to  me." 

"  Yes — ^that's  it — ^thaiiuk  me! — after  aU  thou 
hast  done  for  us  I" 

"  Does  my  adopted  mother  know  of  your  r^  ' 
tum^"   asked  Gabriel,  anxious  to  esc^te  froaa 
the  praises  of  the  soldier. 

"I  wrote  to  her  five  months  since,  but  said 
that  I  should  come  alone ;  there  was  a  reason  for 
it,  which  I  will  explain  to  thee  by  and  by.  Does  > 
she  still  live  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche^    It 


there  my  Asricola  was  bom." 

"  She  still  lives  there." 

"  In  that  case,  she  must  have  received  my 
letter.  I  wished  to  write  to  her  from  the  prison 
at  Leipsic,  but  it  was  impossible." 

**  From  prison !    Uave  you  just  come  out  of .. 
prison  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  come  straight  frt>m  Germany,  b^  the  ! 
Elbe  and  Hamburg,  and  I  should  be  still  at  i 
Leipsic,  but  for  an  event  TiHbdch  the  devil  must ' 
have   had   a   hand  in — only,  a  good  sort  of 
devil." 

"  What  do  you  mean?     Pray  explain  it  to 


me. 


"  That  would  be  difficult,  for  I  cannot  explain 
to  myself.     These  little  ladies,"  he  added,  ' 

'      '      '      i 


it 

pointing  with  a  smile  to  Rose  and  Blanche, 
"  pretended  to  know  more  about  it  than  I  did, 
and  were  continually  repeating :  *  It  was  the  ^ 
angel  that  came  to  our  assistance,  Dagobert — 
the  good  angel  we  told  thee  of— though  thoa 
saidst  thou  would  rather  haye  Rabat-joie  to 

defend  us -'  " 

"  Gabriel,  I  am  waiting  fiw  you,"  said  a  stem 
voice,  which  made  the  missionary  start.    They 

•  In  France,  as  formerly  in  England,  the  employment  of 
the  second  person  singular  is  indicative  of  faimliarity  and 
affection.  By  the  universal  adoption  of  the  plural  pixmoun 
yow,  our  lanfuafft  has  certainly  lost  much  both,  m  gntm 
and  wioty. 
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«U  timed  roimd  iMtantlj,  whilit  Rabat-joie 
uttered  a  deep  growL 

It  mtt  Mr.  Kodiii.  He  stood  in  the  doorway 
Iftiy^^wig  to  the  conidor.  His  features  were  calm 
and  impassiTe,  but  he  darted  a  rapid  and  pierc- 
ing fC^mct  Ht  the  soldier  and  the  two  sisters. 

**  Who  is  that  man  ?"  said  Dagobert,  yerj  little 
prepossessed  in  fayour  of  Mr.  Rodin,  whose 
countenance  he  found  singularly  repulsiye. 
"  What  the  devil  does  he  want  ?"    , 

<•  I  must  go  with  him,*'  answered  Qabriel,  in 
a  tone  of  sorrowful  constraint.  Then,  turning  to 
Rodin,  he  added :  *'  A  thousand  pardons !  I 
shall  be  ready  in  a  moment." 

**  What!*'  cried  Dagobert,  stupefied  with  amaze- 
ment ;  "  thou  art  going  at  the  very  instant  we 
have  just  met?  No,  by  my  faith!  thou  shalt 
not  go.  I  have  too  much  to  tell  thee,  and  to  ask 
in  return.  We  will  make  the  journey  together. 
It  will  be  a  real  treat  for  me." 

•<  It  is  impossible.  He  is  my  superior,  and  I 
must  obey  lum." 

"Thy  superior? — ^why,  he  is  dressed  in  plain 
clothes." 

**  He  IB  not  obliged  to  wear  the  ecclesiastical 
garb." 

**  Well,  then,  since  he  is  not  in  uniform,  and 
there  is  no  proTOst-marshal  in  thy  troop,  send 
him  to  the " 

"  Bdieve  me,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute, 
if  it  were  possible  to  remain." 

'*  I  was  right  in  disliking  the  face  of  that  man, 
muttered  Dagobcrt,  between  his  teeth.  Then 
he  added,  with  an  air  of  impatience  and  vexation : 
**  Shall  I  toll  him,  that  he  will  much  oblige  us, 
by  just  walking  off  by  himself  ?" 

'*  I  beg  you  not  to  do  so,"  said  Gabriel ;  "  it 
would  he  useless.  I  know  my  duty,  and  have 
no  will  but  my  superior's.  As  soon  as  you 
arrive  in  Paris,  I  will  come  and  see  you,  as  also 
my  adopted  mother,  and  my  dear  brother  Agri- 

**  Well — ^if  it  mutt  be.  I  have  been  a  soldier, 
and  know  what  subordination  is,"  said  Dagobert, 
much  annoyed.  '*  One  must  put  a  good  face  on 
bad  fortune.  So,  till  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  my  boy ;  for  they  tell 
me,  I  can  be  in  Paris  by  to-morrow  evening,  and 
we  set  out  almost  immediately.  But  I  say — 
there  seems  to  be  a  strict  discipline  with  you  fel- 
lows !" 

**  Yes,  it  is  great  and  severe,"  answered  Ga- 
briel, with  a  shudder,  and  a  stifled  sigh. 

'*  Come  then — embrace  me — and  let's  say  fare- 
well for  the  present.  After  all,  twenty-four 
hours  will  soon  pass  away." 

"  Adieu !  adieu !"  replied  the  missionary,  much 
moved,  whilst  he  returned  the  friendly  pressure 
of  the  veteran. 

'*  Adieu,  Gabriel !"  added  the  oiphans,  sighing 
also,  and  with  tears  in  their  eves. 

"Adieu,  my  sisters!"  said  Gabriel — and  he 
left  the  room  with  Rodin,  who  had  not  lost  a 
word  or  an  ineident  of  this  scene. 

Two  hours  after,  Dagobert  and  the  oiphans 
had  ^tted  the  Chateau  for  Paris,  not  knowizig 
that  l)jalma  was  left  at  Cardoville,  being  stiU 
too  much  ij^jured  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 
The  half-caste,  Farinu&ea,  remained  with  the 

Song  prince,  not  wishing,  he  said,  to  desert  a 
low-countryman. 


We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  Rue 
Brise-^che,  the  residence  of  Dagobort's  wife. 


PARTY. 

LA  RUE  BBI8B-KIC1IK. 

CHAPTERL 
daoobebt's  wife. 

The  following  scenes  occur  in  Paris,  on 
morrow  of  the  day,  when  the  shipwrecked  tn 
lers  were  received  in  the  Chateau  de  Cardoi 

Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  ai 
of  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  one  end  of  which  I 
into  the  Rue  Saint-Merry,  and  the  other 
the  little  square  of  the  Cloister,  near  the  chi 
At  this  end,  the  street,  or  rather  alley — for 
not  more  than  eight  feet  wide — is  shut  in 
tween  two  immense  black,  muddy,  dilapid 
walls,  the  excessive  height  of  which  excl 
both  air  and  light ;  hardly,  during  the  loi 
days  of  the  year,  is  the  sun  able  to  throw  ii 
a  few  straggling  beams ;  whilst,  during  the 
damps  of  winter,  an  icy  fog,  which  seen 
penetrate  everything,  liangs  constantly  a 
the  miry  pavement  of  this  species  of  oblong 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  faint,  reddish  ught  of  the  street  lamp,  £ 
visible  through  the  fog,  two  men,  stoppii 
the  angle  of  one  of  those  enormous  wub 
changed  a  few  words  together. 

"  So,"  said  one,  "  you  understand  all  abo 
You  are  to  watch  in  the  street,  till  you  see 
enter  No.  5." 

"  All  right !"  answered  the  other. 

**  And  when  you  have  seen  them  enter, 
to  moke  quite   sure  of  the  thing,  you  wi 
up  to  Frances  Baudoin's  room " 

"  Under  the  pretence  of  asking  where  the 
humpbacked  workwoman  lives  —  the  sist 
that  creatiire,  the  Qtteen  of  the  Bacchanalt** 

"  Yes — ^and  you  must  try  and  find  out  ht 
dress  also — from  the  himipbackcd  sister,  if] 
ble — ^for  it  is  very  important.  Women  o 
kind  change  their  nests  like  birds,  and  we 
lost  the  trace  of  her." 

"  Make  yourself  easy ;  I  will  do  my  best 
Hunchback,  to  learn  where  her  sister  is 
found." 

*' And,  to  give  you  courage,  I'll  wait  fo 
at  the  tavern  opposite  the  Cloister,  and 
drink  a  gloss  of  hot  wine  on  your  return." 

**  I  shall  not  refuse,  for  the  night  is  deu 
cold." 

**  Don't  speak  of  it !  This  morning,  the ' 
froze  on  my  sprinkling-brush,  and  I  grew  a 
as  a  mummy  in  my  choir  at  the  church- 
Ah,  my  boy !  a  distributor  of  holy  water  i 
always  upon  roses !" 

**  Luckily,  you  have  the  pickings ** 

**  Well,  weU — good  luck  to  you !  Don't  i 
No.  5,  the  little  passage  next  to  the  dyer's  a] 

"  Yes,  yes — ^alt  right!"  and  the  two  men 
rated. 

The  one  proceeded  to  the  square  of  the  < 
ter;  the  otner  towards  the  frirther  end  c 
street,  where  it  led  into  the  Rue  Saint-U 
This  hitter  soon  found  the  number  of  the  1 
he  sought — a  tall,  narrow  building,  having 
all  the  other  houses  in  the  street,  a  pool 
wretched  appearance.  When  he  saw  he 
right,  the  man  commenced  walking  backi 
and  forwards  in  frt)nt  of  the  door  of  No.  5. 

If  the  exterior  of  these  buildings  was  uz 
ting,  the  gloom  and  squalor  of  the  mterior  o 
be  deseribed.  The  house  No.  6  was,  in  a  s] 
degree,  dirty  and  dilapidated.  The  water,  i 
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Mied  firom  the  walls,  trickled  down  the  dark  and 
filthy  staircase*  On  the  second  floor,  a  small 
quantity  of  straw  had  been  laid  on  the  narrow 
^ding-place,  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  the  feet ; 
1)ut  this  straw,  being  now  quite  rotten,  only 
•erved  to  augment  the  sickening  odour,  which 
arose  from  want  of  air,  from  damp,  and  from  the 
putrid  exhalations  of  the  leaden  drains.^  Tlie 
few  openings,  made  at  rare  intervals  in  the  walls 
of  the  staircase,  could  hardly  admit  more  than 
some  faint  rays  of  glimmering  light. 

In  this  quarter,  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
Taris,  such  houses  as  these,  poor,  cheerless,  and 
-unhealthy,  aregenerally  inhabited  by  the  work- 
ing classes.  ^  The  house  in  question  was  of  the 
number.  A  dyer  occupied  the  ground  floor ;  the 
deleterious  vapours  arising  frt)m  his  vats  added 
to  the  stench  of  the  whole  building.  On  the 
"Upper  stories,  several  artisans  lodged  with  their 
families,  or  carried  on  their  diflerent  trades.  Up 
£our  flights  of  stairs,  was  the  lodging  of  Frances 
IBaudoin,  the  wife  of  Dagobert.  It  consisted  of 
erne  room,  with  a  closet  adjoining,  and  was  now 
lighted  by  a  single  candle.  Agricola  occupied  a 
little  garret  in  the  roof. 

An  old  greyish  paper,  broken  here  and  there 
into  chinks,  coverea  the  crazy  wall,  against  which 
rated  the  bed ;  little  curtams,  running  upon  an 
iron  rod,  concealed  the  windows ;  the  brick  floor, 
-not  polished,  but  often  washed,  had  preserved  its 
natural  colour.  At  one  end  of  this  room  was  a 
Toond  iron  stove,  with  a  large  pot  for  culinary 
3)urpose8.  On  the  wooden  table,  i>ainted  yellow 
snaroled  with  brown,  stood  a  minature  house 
made  of  iron — a  master-piece  of  patience  and 
skill,  tiie  work  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  son  of 
Dagobert. 

A  plaster  cnidfix,  hung  up  against  the  wall, 
surrounded  by  several  brancnes  of  consecrated 
bfUL-tree,  and  various  images  of  saints,  very 
coarsely  coloured,  bore  witness  to  the  devotional 
lu^ts  of  the  soldier's  wife.  Between  the  win- 
dows stood  one  of  those  old  walnut-tree  presses, 
tmriously  feshioned,  and  almost  black  witn  time ; 
tm  old  arm-chair,  covered  with  ^;reen  cotton 
yelvet  (Asricola's  first  preMOt  to  his  mother),  a 
few  rush-bottomed  chairs,  and  a  work-table  on 
whieh  lay  several  bags  of  coarse,  brown  cloth, 
completea  the  furniture  of  this  room,  badly 
seevffed  by  a  worm-eaten  door,  Tlie  adjoining 
closet  contained  a  fisw  kitchen  and  household 
utemdls. 

Mean  and  poor  as  this  interior  may  perhaps 
appear,  it  womd  not  seem  so  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  artisans :  for  the  bed  was  supplied  with 
two  mattresses,  clean  sheets,  and  a  warm  coun- 
terpane ;  the  old-fitthioned  press  contained  linen ; 
sno,  moreover,  Bagobert's  wife  occui>ied  all  to 
herself  a  room  as  uxfe  as  those  in  which  nume- 
rous fimiilies,  belonginff  to  honest  and  laborious 
workmen,  often  live  and  sleep  huddled  together 
--only  too  happy,  if  the  boys  and  girls  can  have 
separate  beds,  or  if  the  sheets  and  blankets  arc 
not  pledged  witiii  the  pawnbroker ! 

Frances  Baudoin,  seated  beside  the  small  stove, 
which,  in  the  cold  and  damp  weather,  yielded 
bat  little  warmth,  was  busiea  in  preparing  her 
Km  Areola's  evening  meal. 

The  wife  of  Dagobort  was  about  fifty  years  of 
Qf^e;  she  wore  a  dose  jacket  of  blue  cotton, 
Kith  white  flowers  on  it,  and  a  stufi"  petticoat ;  a 
white  handkerchief  was  tied  round  her  head,  and 

*Many  of  the  hontei  in  France  hare  long  leaden  pipes 
Ttmisf  op  their  fronts,  with  m  kind  of  open  basin  at  each 
tory,  wMeh  aervea  the  inhabitants  for  a  sink. 


fiastened  under  the  chin.  Her  countenance 
pale  and  meagre,  the  features  regular.  Mid 
pressive  of  resignation  and  great  goodness.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better,  a  mofe 
courageous  mother.  With  no  resource  but  her 
labour,  she  had  succeeded,  by  unwearied  energy, 
in  bringing  up  not  only  her  own  son  Agrieola, 
but  also  Gabriel,  the  poor  deserted  child,  of 
whom,  with  admirable  devotion,  she  had  ven- 
tured to  take  charge. 

In  her  youth,  she  had,  as  it  were,  anticipated 
the  strength  of  later  life,  by  twelve  years  of 
incessant  toil,  rendered  lucrative  by  the  most 
violent  exertions,  and  accompanied  by  such  pri» 
vations  as  made  it  almost  suicidal,  llien  (for  it 
was  a  time  of  splendid  wages,  compared  to  the 
present),  by  sleepless  nights  and  constant  labour, 
she  contrived  to  earn  about  ^^y  sotts^  a  day,  and 
vdih.  this  she  managed  to  eaucate  her  son  and 
her  adopted  child. 

At  the  end  of  these  twelve  years,  her  health 
was  ruined,  and  her  strength  nearly  exhausted ; 
but,  at  all  events,  her  boys  had  wanted  for  no- 
thing, and  had  received  such  an  education  as  the 
children  of  the  people  can  obtain.  About  this 
time,  Mr.  Francis  Hardy  took  Agricola  as  an 
apprentice,  and  Gabriel  prepared  to  enter  the 
seminary^f  under  the  active  patronage  of  Mr. 
Kodin,  whose  communications  with  the  confessor 
of  Frances  Baudoin,  had  become  very  frequent 
since  about  the  year  1820. 

This  woman  (whose  piety  had  always  been 
excessive)  was  one  of  those  simple  natures,  en- 
dowed with  extreme  goodness,  whose  self-de- 
nial approaches  to  heroism,  and  who  devote 
themselves  in  obscurity  to  a  life  of  martyrdom — 
pure  and  heavenly  minds,  in  whom  the  instincts 
of  tlie  heart  supply  the  place  of  the  intellect ! 

The  only  defect,  or  ratlier  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  this  extreme  simplicity  of  character, 
was  the  invincible  determination  she  displayed 
in  yielding  to  the  commands  of  her  confessor,  to 
whose  influence  she  had  now  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  submit.  She  regarded  tins 
influence  as  most  venerable  and  sacred;  no 
mortal  power,  no  human  consideration,  coidd 
have  prevented  her  from  obepng  it.  IHd  any 
dispute  arise  on  the  subject,  nothing  could  move 
her  on  this  point ;  she  opposed  to  every  argument 
a  resistance  entirely  free  from  passion — ^mild  as 
her  disposition,  calm  as  her  conscience — ^but,  like 
the  latter,  uncompromising.  In  a  word,  Frances 
Baudoin  was  one  of  those  pure,  but  uninstructed 
and  credulous  beings,  who  may  sometimes,  in 
skilful  and  dangerous  hands,  become,  without 
knowing  it,  the  mstruments  of  much  evil. 

For  some  time  past,  the  bad  state  of  her  health, 
and  particularly  the  increasing  weakness  of  her 
sight,  had  condemned  her  to  a  forced  repose :  un- 
able to  work  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  she  consumed  the  rest  of  her  time  at  church. 

And  now  Frances  rose  from  her  seat,  pushed 
the  coarse  bags  at  which  she  had  been  working  • 
to  the  further  end  of  the  table,  and  proceeded  to 
lay  the  cloth  for  her  son's  supper,  'with  maternal 
care  and  solicitude.  She  took  from  the  press  a 
small  leathern  bag,  containing  an  old  silver  cup, 
very  much  battered,  and  a  fork  and  spoon,  so 
worn  and  thin,  that  the  latter  cut  like  a  knife. 
These,  her  only  silver  (the  wedding-present  of 
Dagobert)  she  rubbed  and  polished  as  well  as 
she  was  able,  and  laid  by  the  side  of  her  son's 

•  Rather  more  than  two  thiUingt, 

^  CollefTC  for  priests.  ( 
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{data.  n»y  were  themottprBciomof  herpos- 
milotw,  not  lo  modi  ft>r  what  littli!  iRtrimit 
valnemight  attach  to  them,  H  for  the  taEOcintioas 
dwrracdlsd;  (mdahe  bad  often  »lied  bitter  tcan, 
lAen,  vndei  the  prMaure  of  illncn  or  want  of 
nqdoyneat,  aha  had  been  compcUcct  to  carry 
these  HCicd  trea<iiri»  to  the  pawnbrokeiV. 

Tnnoea  next  took,  &om  the  loircr  ehell  of  the 
pnaa,  a  bottle  of  water,  and  one  of  n-inc  about 
three  parts  full,  which  sho  alio  placed  netx  her 
■on'*  plate ;  aha  then  retnined  to  the  stove,  to 
watch  the  cooking  of  the  nipper. 

TbouBh  Agricola  Vfas  not  much  later  Ihan 
unal,  the  countenance  of  his  mothct  pxprcssui 

by  tho  redneu  of  her  cjrs,  that  aho  hud  been 
waepinc  •  good  deal.  After  lon^  and  pointid 
tmcettMntT,  the  poor  woman  had  just  urrived  at 
Om  eonnclian,  that  hei  eje-a^ht,  \ihich  bad 
been  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  nnuid  soon 
ba  10  much  impaired,  aa  to  prevent  hir  workine 
■rm  the  two  or  three  houiv  a  daj,  which  had 
lately  been  the  extent  of  her  laboura. 

Originally  an  excellent  hand  at  her  needle,  Bhc 
badbeenobligcd,  aa  her  eye-siRhtgraduullf  failed 
her,  to  abandon  the  finer  for  the  coareer  sorts  of 


duced  to  the  neccaaity  of  making  Ihctic  coarse 
hagi  for  the  army,  which  took  about  faiu'  ynrds 
of  sewing,  and  were  paid  nt  the  rate  of  two  sous 
each,  ihe  having  to  find  hor  own  thrtiid.  ThU 
WDlfc  btdng  yCTj  hard,  she  eould  at  most  com- 
plete three  aucb  baga  in  a  day,  and  her  gains 
thus  amounted  to  tia  tnu.* 

It  makea  one  Judder  to  think  of  the  itreat 
number  of  unhaiipy  fcmalea,  whoae  atrength  has 
been  ao  much  eihauated  by  priTadons,  old  age, 
or  lickncaa,  that  all  the  labour  of  which  they 
aie  citable,  hardly  auffices  to  bring  them  indailv 
thia  miierable  pittance.  Thus  do  tlictr  gains 
riimini«>i  in  ejcoct  proportion  to  the  incrcaaing 
Wanta  which  age  and  infirmity  must  i><  cosion. 

Happily,  Fruccc  had  an  cfHdcnt  tu(>pnn  in 
her  Bon.  A  firat-iate  workman,  proGtitii:  by  the 
juat  scale  of  wagca  adopted  by  Hr.  lliirdy,  his 
labour  brought  him  mm  five  to  six  frnnc?  t  n 
day — more  uian  double  what  waa  gained  by  the 
woAmen  of  many  other  eatablislmicnt.s.  Aii- 
mitting  therefore  that  his  mother  wen?  to  (tmn 

"  '    ;,  he  could  caaily  »T|»iiitnin  both  her  tmd 


nothing,  h 


pcrditun. 


the  poor  womaik,  ao  wonderfully 
mieal  that  ahe  denied  hcnelf  even  aoime  oi 
necesiaries  of  life,  had  of  late,  aince  her  doily  i 
aaaiduoua  Tisita  to  her  parish  cburcli,  bcinu 
ruinously  liberal  on  the  aeon:  of  tht  aitcria) 
Scarcely  a  day  passed,  without  her  having  mait 
aaid  and  tapeis  hunt,  dther  for  the  safety 
Dagobert,  front  whom  sha  had  been  ao  long  ar 
rated,  or  else  for  the  soul  of  her  aon,  whom 
beliered  to  bo  on  the  high  road  to  pcrdil 
Agricola  hod  ao  good  and  generoua  a  licart, 
ao  truly  did  he  love  and  revere  hia  mothiT, 
the  sentimoit  which  inspired  these  practices 
moreovtr  so  touching,  that  ha  never  even  c 
plained  to  lee  a  large  portum  of  hia  week's  wages 
(which  ha  regularly  (tare  to  hia  mother  o: 
Saturday  ercning)  thus  aguandcrcd  away 
piona  form*. 

Sometimca  he  would  just  remark  to  Friuii.—, 
(with  as  mudi  reapect  aa  tcndcmest),  that  he 
■as  grieved  to  ace  her  expose  herself 

*  About  four  to  Bip  ibillitip. 


tiona,  which  her  adrandn^  yean  and  i 
heal^  rendered  doubly  injunoua,  m«rdy  be 
ahe  must  have  the  means  for  these  littla 
tionol  expensci. 

But  what  could  ho  anawer  to  thil  azc 
mother,  whni  she  said  to  him :  "  My  ehik 
for  thy  wL'liare,  and  for  thy  father's. 

To  attmnpt  to  discuss  with  France*  tha  d 
of  maaaes  or  tapers,  in  securing  the  praai 
future ,  Bolvatian  of  old  Dagobcrt,  would 
been  to  touehuponono  of  those  questional ' 
Agricola  had  ever  avoided,  from  respect  £ 
mother  and  her  belief,  ile  wna  then  obIi( 
resign  himHcIf  to  the  necessity  of  soein 
provided  with  less  comforts  than  he  Mnild 
wuhed  her  to  enjoy. 

To  a  lillle,  low,  discreet  tap  at  dia 
Frances  answered;   "Come  in!" — Ihe  j 


CHAPTER  IL 

Tna  person  who  now  entered  the  s^a* 
of  Dngabcrt's  wife,  was  a  young  woman  of 
Fightcen  years  of  age,  low  in  stature,  and  c 
deformed.  Withoutbeingpreciaely bumpbt 
her  figure  was  very  crooked,  with  a  hollow 
and  a  head  buried  between  the  shouldcta, 
features  were  tok-rably  regular,  and  her  oc 
noni'c.  though  long,  thin,  pale,  and  markec 
the  em»ll-pox,  was  expressive  of  much  aw» 
and  deep  melancholy,  Uer  blue  eyes  wet 
of  intelligence  and  goodnem.  By  a  m 
caprice  of  nature,  the  tinest  woman  in  tlu 
might  have  envied  the  long  and  attffu 
brou-n  hair,  which  was  t«'ist^  into  a  IttM 
behind  the  head  of  this  poac,  diaflgu — *  — ' 

She  cBiried  on  old  bask^ija  hcrhi 

miserably  clod,  the  neatoeo*  and  dea 
her  attire  (eemed  to  strug^  as  much  ^ 
Bgaim-t  an  extrenie  poverty.  No: 
the  cold,  ahcwas  dressed  only  in  a 
111'  uudoltnabla  oulour.  which  urn 
H].«'i  ted  pattern,  butiriiiich  hnrtlH^en 
wa!,U«l,lli«  it  wnnen-  impossit 

L'orifiiq'l  ilestgn* 

thi»  uofiirti 
haUmol  e 


Nay.  it  had  become  ac  _. 

grutexquc  name,  which  rem, 

ant  of  her  alUictiun,  that 

Agricola,  who  had  always  a 

compassionate    towarda  hi 

^  .  .  tlio  habit,  and  never  called  ha:  b; 
other  anpcUation, 

La  HayeuK,  as  we  also  shnll  style  ho; 
lH>m  ill  the  house,  in  whiiJi  D.-igobert's  wif 
resided  for  the  last  twenty  voars ;  the  foa 
had,  so  (o  opeak,  been  brought  up  with  Af 
and  Gabriel. 

There  would  seem  to  exist  some  nhl 
beings,  who  ore  doomed  to  misfortune  fh>D 
first.  Ia  Maycux  had  a  very  pretty  aiate 
tvhom  their  mntlicr,  I'lrrinu  Sohveaii,  tha  v 
of  a  small  ruined  tradoiuunn,  lavished  nl 
blind  and  nbsuid  tenderness,  havinc  nothin 
disdain  and  reproaches  for  her  less  £iti 
■hhwU. 


LA  HATKUZ. 
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chikL  The  latter  would  often  come  weeping  to 
Frances,  who  consoled  and  encouraged  her  as 
well  as  she  was  able»  and,  to  diyert  her  mind, 
would  mstmct  her  in  l^e  eyenings  to  read  and  sew. 

Taught  kindness  and  pity  by  the  example  of 
their  mother,  Agricola  and  QabrieLlovod  little 
Mayeux,  and  (fi^  from  imitating  the  other  chil- 
dren of  thei^  neighbourhood,  who  were  generally 
di«iposed  to  insult,  torment,  and  even  beat  the 
afflicted  girl)  they  took  delight  in  defisnding  and 
protecting  her.  ^,\ 

When  she  was''  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
her  Bister  seventeen,  their  mother  died,  and  left 
them  both  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  destitution. 
Cephyse  was  intelligent,  active,  clever ;  but, 
very  different  from  her  sister,  she  was  one  of 
those  restless,  vivacious  natures,  whose  animal 
spirits  are  ever  in  full  play,  and  who  require  air, 
movement,  pleasure,  excitement.  She  was  a 
good-heartea  ^1  too,  but  stupidly  spoiled  by 
ner  mother. 

Cephyse  listened  at  first  to  the  sase  counsels 
of  Frances,  restrained  her  f^cy,  submitted  to 
toil  and  privation,  learned  to  sew  like  her  sister, 
and  supported  herself  by  her  needle  for  a  whole 
year ;  but  unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  constant 
self-denial,  to  which  the  frightml  smallness  of 
her  earnings  condemned  her — a  self-denial,  which 
amounted  to  the  x>atient  endurance  of  cold  and 
hunger— Cephyse,  young,  beautifiil,  and  ardent, 
assailed  by  seductive  flatteries  and  brilliant  oflfers 
—brilliant  to  her,  since  they  promised  her  food, 
and  warmth,  and  good  dotning,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  working  fifteen  hotirs  a  day  in  a  miser- 
able, unhealthy  garret — ^yielded  at  length  to  the 
vows  of  an  attorney's  clerk,  who  afterwards  for- 
sook her ;  then  she  transferred  herself  to  the 
protection  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  and,  taught  by 
example,  quitted  him  lor  a  commercial  traveller 
—whom  she  afterwards  abandoned  for  other 
favourites. 

Briefly,  after  one  or  two  years  of  adventures 
Mid  chances,  Ccj^hyse  had  become  the  idol  of  a 
little  world  of  gnsettes,  students,  and  clerks,  and 
so  great  was  the  reputation  she  acquired  at  the 
iafc  {2m  hwrriertiy^  by  her  resolute  manner,  truly 
original  wit,  indefiatigable  ardour  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  and,  above  all,  by  her  mad  and  noisy 
gaiety,  that  she  was  unanimously  declared  the 
Qnwn  of  ihB  Baeehemals,  a  royal  dignity  which 
ahe  seemed  in  every  way  capable  of  supporting. 

From  the  period  of  this  accession  to  a  throne 
of  riot,  poor  Mayeux  had  only  heard  of  her  by 
chance,  and  at  long  intervals.  Deeply  regretting 
her  sister's  oourse  of  life,  the  poor  girl  continued 
to  vrotk  hard  at  her  needle,  and  to  gain — her  four 
Jntietf  a  wedc 

Havhig  been  taught  plain- work  by  Frances, 
her  employment  eonsisted  in  making  coarse  shirts 
for  the  people  and  the  army,  for  wnich  her  pay- 
ment was  tkreejrane$  a  ioten  !  (28.  6d.)  Yet  she 
was  expected  to  stitch  the  collars  and  wristbands, 
to  overcast  the  button-holes,  to  sew  on  the  but- 
tons, &c. — BO  that,  working  without  intermission, 
twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  she  could  barely 
complete  fourteen  to  sixteen  shirts  in  a  week — a 
^Bsnlt  which  left  her  an  average  of  about  four 
francs  for  the  week's  labour. 

And  this  unfbrtunate  girl  was  in  no  peculiar 
oracddental  position.  Thousands  of  workwomen 
had  not,  nor  have  they  now,  any  higher  wages. 

Beoause  the  remuneration  of  femade  labour  is 

*  PabUe  balls  at  taverns,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 
MTta—  SfaHUiigt  and  fooxpenee. 


a  revolting  ii^ustice,  a  barbarous  piece  of  cruelty. 
Women  receive  just  half  the  pay  of  men  occu- 
pied also  with  their  needles,  such  as  tailcnw, 
waistcoat-makers,  glovers,  &o.  No  doubt,  fbr 
the  reason  that  women  work  as  much  as  they  d(H- 
that  women  are  weak  and  delicate,  and  have  often 
the  cares  of  a  family  to  add  to  ^eir  other  wants  !* 
La  Mayeux  lived  then  upon  foub  f&anob  a 

WEBK. 

She  lived — ^that  is  to  say,  that,  by  working 
with  energy  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  she 
did  manage  to  stave  off  immediate  death  by  star* 
vation  ana  cold — ^but  she  endured  cruel  priva* 
tions.  PrivaHonaf  no,  that  is  not  the  word. 
Privation  does  not  express  that  continual  and 
terrible  want  of  all  that  is  indispensable  to  keep 
the  body  in  health,  to  preserve  tne  life  that  God 
has  given — ^namely,  fresh  air,  shelter  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  warm  clothing, 
wholesome  and  sufficient  food.  Mortification 
would  better  express  that  absence  of  the  most 
vital  necessaries,  which  society,  once  eqidtably 
organized,  could  not,  dare  not  refuse,  to  every  in- 
dustrious and  honest  workman — since  it  is  cnrili- 
Kation  which  has  deprived  him  of  his  riffht  to 
the  soil,  and  left  him  with  his  two  arms  rar  his 
only  patrimony. 

^  The  savage  does  not  enjoy  the  advantaees  of 
civilization,  but  he  has  at  least  for  food  thebeasts 
of  the  forest,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the 
rivers,  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth — and,  for  warmth 
and  shelter,  the  trees  of  the  great  woods. 

The  civilized  man,  disinherited  of  the  gifts  of 
Ood,  and  regarding  the  rights  of  property  as 
something  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  men  erUMed 
at  the  end  of  every  hard  day's  labour,  which  en- 
riches his  country,  to  demand  sufficient  wages  to 
IU>€  in  health — ^neither  more,  nor  less. 

But  is  that  life,  to  dra^  on  a  miserable  beins, 
fixed  at  the  extreme  limit  which  separate  eidst- 
ence  from  death,  and  there  to  struggle  against 
cold,  hunger,  and  sickness  }  , 

To  show  the  extent  of  this  mortiJtcaHonf  which 
society  inexorably  imposes  on  thousands  of 
honest  and  laborious  persons,  by  its  immerciful 
indiffisrenoe  to  all  those  questions  which  concern 
the  rightful  remuneration  of  labour,  we  will  just 
examine  how  a  poor  girl  would  have  to  live  upon 
fourjranea  a  week.  We  may  then  perhaps  learn 
to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  so  many  unfortunate 
creatures,  who  support  with  resignation  this  hor- 
rible existence,  which  just  afibrds  them  enough 
of  life,  to  feel  all  the  sufi'erings  of  humanity. 

Yes — for  to  live  upon  these  terms  is  virtue. 
Yes — a  society  so  organized  as  to  tolerate  or  im- 
pose such  misery,  loses  the  right  to  blame  those 
unhapny  C^eatures,  who  sell  themselves,  not  for 
the  sake  of  debauchery — ^but  because  tiiey  are 
cold — ^because  they  are  nungry ! 

Here  then  is  how  this  young  girl  lived  with 
her  four  francs  a  week : 

Three  kilogrammet  (about  6iibs.)  of  bread  of 

inferior  quality    94  centtmeef 

Two  fKHU  of  water  (four  paiU) SO  0 

Dripping  or  lard  (butter  was  too  dear)  ....  SO  0 

Grey  salt   7  # 

A  buBhel  of  charcoal 40  0 

A  litre  fabout  a  quart  meatorc)  of  dried 

vegetables 80  « 

Three  ^ifret  of  potatoes 90  * 

Candles 83  0 

Needles  and  thrcsad  8$  0 

Total 3f.  9  eentimet. 

*  We  much  fear,  that  these  just  obsenrmticmt  are  as  m»- 
plicable  to  England  as  to  France. 

f  The  centime  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  firanc,  or  about 
,the  tenth  of  our  penny. 
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I'o  ure  tiiiui;.  Lfi  Ua^ux  made  a  kind  of 
Mup  two  ot  three  times  a  we(^k,  in  a  little  char- 
:  coal  Etovc,  on  the  Unditig-plscc  ol'  the  fourth 

rv.    The  other  days,  nhe  would  eat  it  cohL 

[licre  renuiined  then  for  lodging,  elothing,  and 

rming  hcnelf^  exactly  01  centimes  a  week! 
B  lare  piece  of  goad  fortum',  she  found  henelf 
.  an  eliffible  poaitioa  as  to  lodnn);.  In  order 
not  to  wound  tier  delicacy,  which  was  eitreme, 
Agricola  had  a  private  undeiatiuiding  nilh  the 
porter,  and  thi*  latter  let  the  young  girl  have  a 
fiarret  in  the  roof  for  (uw/eb  franca  a  yeai,  with 
just  room  enough  for  a  little  bed,  a  chair  and  a. 
table ;  Agricola  paid  eighteen  francs,  which  niEidc 
up  the  thirty,  the  real  price  of  the  apartment.  * 

With  regard  to  those  numerous  workwomen, 
who  do  not  gain  more  than  La  MayeiLX,  and  who 
tre  not  in  «o  faamrabic  a  position  as  she  was 
with  regard  to  lodging,  they  are  ohliged  to  huy 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  whatever  cli^e  they  can  get 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  to  share  ^le  couch 
of  a.  companion,  in  some  miserable  room,  where 
there  are  generally  five  or  six  beds^and  oilen 
Bomo  of  these  occupied  by  men — the  latter  being 
the  more  numerous  lodgers. 

Yea — notwithstanding  the  horrible  repugnanco 
which  a  pure  and  virtuous  giri  must  feel  tor  this 
commumty  of  living,  she  ia  obliged  to  submit  to 
it ;  a  lodging-house  keeper  cannot  divide  his 
rooma  differently ! 

For  a  workwoman  to  ^imit*  a  room/or  /utkI/, 
however  miserably,  she  must  at  least  spend 
thirty  to  forty  banes.  But  how  is  such  a  sum 
to  be  raised  on  a  salary  of  four  to  five  francs  a 
tvcck,  when  it  hardly  suiEces  to  clothe  her,  and 
to  prevent  her  dying  of  hunger  J 

No— sho  must  resign  herself  to  this  fearful 
cohnbitntion ;  little  by  little,  the  instinct  of 
modesty  must  be  weakened — the  sentiment  of 
natural  chastity,  which  has  till  now  defended 
her  £rom  all  the  attacks  of  vice,  must  give  way 
she  aces,  in  guilty  courses,  the  only  means  o 
ameliorating  her  intolerable  fate^flhe  yields  a 
last — and  the  first  stock-jobber  you  meet,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  a  governess  for  lus  daughlei 
will  declaim  to  you  by  the  hour  on  the  Corruptii 
of  tha  children  of  the  people  ! 

And  yet  the  eiistence  of  these  workwomen, 
punful  as  it  in,  may  be  happy  in  comparison  to 
that  of  some  of  their  compatiions.  For  if  work 
should  ClU,  one  day,  two  days  ?  If  sickness 
should  come  ?  Sickness— which  almost  always 
arLics  from  insufflciencT  and  unwholesomci  ~ 
of  food,  from  want  of  air,  and  comfort,  and 
— sickness,  which  is  oltea  so  enfeebling  at  ._ 
prevent  uUlabour,  and  yet  not  daugcroua  enough 
to  deserve  the  favour  of  a  bed  in  a  hospital  ^ 
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lmZ'j°1n  water,  with  ■  'hMdfuJ  of  wrt!'""^W^.'  loown 

f  not  brinj  Blnyi  emplaytrt,  cvinat  buy  hpT  pro- 
In  UT  quutltj.    Sha  ii  sflm  DliU[Ed  to  purcfiiac 
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Oh !  thon,  what  becomes  of  these  tuifbrtunats 

creatures  t     Of  a  truth,  our  thoughts  refuse  ti 
dwell  upon  the  melancholy  picture. 

This  insuificieuoy  of  wE^es,  the  only  and  fright- 
fid  source  ot  so  many  aorrowa,  often  of  so  many 
vices — this  it^ufficlcncy  of  wages  is  gcnerai,  pat' 
ticularly  as  regards  women.  We  repeat,  that  wo 
have  not  been  doscribitig  individual  miser 
a  misery  that  has  reached  whole  cinsse: .  _  . . 
type,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to  develop  in  Ls 
Maycux,  contains  within  itself  the  moral  and 
raaterial  condition  of  thousands  of  human  crea- 
tures, obliged  to  E*c  in  Paris  upon  four  franca  o 
week! 

In  spite  of  the  advantages,  which  she  owed, 
without  knowing  it,  to  the  generosity  of  Agricola, 
the  poor  girl  lived  miserably  enough.  Her  health, 
always  feeble,  had  been  scriouiily  injured  by  k 
much  suffering.  Yet  from  a  sentiment  of  cztrinni 
delicacy,  and  although  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
slight  sacrifice  made  for  her  by  Agricoln,   she 
pretended  to  earn  a  tittle  more  than  she  reallr 
did,  to  spare  herself  offers  of  assistance,  which 
would  havo  been  doublj'  painful  to  her,  both  be- 
cause she  knewthestraitened  position  of  Frances  ' 
and  her  son,  and  because  any  such  would  have 
wounded  her  natural  susceptibility,  which  had  , 
only  become  refined  and  heightened  by  griefs  , 
and  humiliations  without  number. 

For,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  this  defbrmed  i 
body  contained  a  lovijig  and  generous  miuL  a 
cultivated  mind — cuJtivated  even  to  poetiy>  Lot 
us  add,  that  the  latter  phenomenon  was  Attn  to  , 
the  eiaraple  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  with  whom  \ 
Ln  MaycusL  had  been  brought  up,  and  in  whoa 
the  poatic  instinct  had  naturally  revealed  itselti     ', 

The  poor  girl  had  been  the  first  confidant  of 
the  literary  essays  of  the  youns  workman ;  and 
when  he  spoke  of  the  charm,  of  the  extreme  re- 
laiation,  which  he  found  in  poetical  revcriea  after  ' 
a  hard  day's  work,  the  .lempslrcaa,  who  wai  also  , 
endowed  with  considerable  powers  of  bncj.  felt  ' 
what  a  resource  such  an  amusement  would  be 
for  her,  in  the  midst  of  her  despised  solitude. 

One  day,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Agricola, 
who  had  just  read  to  her  a  copy  ot  veraes.  La 
Mayeux  blushed,  hesitated,  smiled  timidly,  and 
tlien   gave  him  some  of  hers  in  return.      Tha 


ipl^t  without  bitterness  confided  ._ 

heart  of  a  friend.  From  that  day,  she  and  Agri- 
cola  consulted  and  encouraged  each  other ;  bu^ 
with  that  single  exception,  no  one  knew  of  the 

Eaetical  essays  of  La  Mayeux,  who,  thanks  to 
er  retiring  tuniditVi  generally  passed  for  a  fotj. 
The  Boul  of  this  hapless  girl  must  have  been 
great  and  fair,  for  never,  throughout  these  song*  { 
written  for  herself  alone,  was  there  a  single  word  ! 
of  ancer  or  hate,  a  single  murmur  against  the  -, 
fatal  doom  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  They 
were  aad  but  gentle,  despairing  but  resigned.  Iif 
them  were  tones  of  infiiute  tenderness,  of  mourn- 
ful sympathy,  of  angelic  charity,  for  all  the  pom' 
creatures  doomed  like  her  to  the  double  burden 
of  deformity  and  distress.  Yet  often  she  ex- 
pressed a  simple  and  sincere  admiiation  for  what 
was  beautiful,  williout  envy  and  without  bitter-  1 
ness :  she  admired  beauty,  even  as  she  admii«d  I 
the  sun. 

But,  alas  '.  there  were  some  of  La  Mayeux'a  i 
vcrsOB,    that    Agricola    knew    not,      and     that 
he  must  never  know.     Without  being  exaotN 
handsome,  the  young  workman  had  a  tumlv  ««d  1 


aiwn  nnmtcniuice ;  he  hod 
I  eoediicn  u  courage,  a  noble,  aidcnt,  generous 
I  "•Ml,  Ulenta  of  no  common  order,  and  a  gcntlu 
I  ni  famk  gaie^  of  dupoution.  The  young  girl, 
I  onugltt  up  in  uie  tame  house  nith  himaelf,  loved 


n  nnfortuiiate  c: 


y  loTe,  who, 


**>  tbe  secret  recewes  of  her  heart.  Compelled 
*o  Jnuniie  this  profound  diBsimuladon,  La  May- 
^  (Bd  not  seek  to  fly  &om  her  passion.  Why 
^>uld  she  ?  Nobody  would  erer  know  it.  Her 
^Knnal  alfection  for  Agncola  was  sulKuicnt  to 
*~1iin  the  interest  which  she  took  in  him,  and 
me  was  surprised  at  the  mortal  anguish  of 
yoong  sempftress,  when  in  1330,  aitcr  vall- 
■inty  Dating  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  Agiicola 
}*i  been  brought  home  wounded  and  bleeding 
to  hi,  mother't. 

PtcaveA  himself  by  the  outward  appearances 
«fe  fcntimeilt,  the  son  of  Dagobert  never 
l^ipected,  ^T«r  could  suipect,  the  love  of  La 


"  Ah,  my  poor  MayciLv!"  said  she; 
sot  seen  thee  all  dn>\  Thou  hast  not  ht 
hope?    Come  and  kiss  me." 

Frances.  I  eould  not  lose  a  moment,  and  have 
only  just  got  through  with  it.  I  lun  going  to 
fetch  ui  some  charco.ol :  do  you  want  anything  !" 

"  No,  my  child — thank  yo  ;  but  I  am  yery  un- 
easy. Here,  it's  half-past  eiglit  o'clock,  and 
Aericola  not  yet  come  in."  Then  she  added 
with  a  sigh  :  "  He  kills  himself  working  for  me. 
Ah !  I  am  very  unhappy,  my  poor  Maycuz  ;  my 
sight  id  quite  gone  ;  my  eye*  get  dim  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  I  caji  sec  to  do  nothing — nothing 
at  all — not  even  to  sew  up  sacks.  And  to  be  a 
burden  to  my  son — it  really  breaks  my  heart !" 

"  Ah,  Madame  Frances !  if  Agricola  were  to 
hear  you !" 

"I  know  very  well,  the  dear  boy  thinks  only 
of  mc  1  but  that's   what   makes  my   nief  the 
greater      When  I  thinX,  that,  not  to  bave  n 
he  i^iounccs  all  tho  advantages  which  his  coi 
radcs  have  at  Mr.  Hardy's,  hu  worthy,  eicellenl 
mait^'s :  instead  of  inhabiting  this  poor  place. 
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where  it'a  tuidljr  light  at  nooD^dAjr,  he  might, 
like  the  other  workmui  of  the  Gstablishment, 
and  at  Tery  hlUe  coat,  huTe  s  nice  Ught  room, 
well  wanned  in  winter,  well  aired  in  summei, 
with  a  view  of  the  gardens,  he  that  is  90  ft^od  of 
trees.  Without  reckoniiif^,  that  it'a  so  fir  from 
here  to  his  work,  riRht  out  of  Piuis,  tha.1  it'a 
quite  a  fatigne  to  go  bsckwatds  and  towards,'' 

"  He  foreets  Che  fatieue  in  the  pleasure  of  we- 
ing  jou,  Jl^dnmc  Baiidoin  ;  and  theii  ha  Itnom 
how  much  jau  an?  attached  to  this  house,  where 
he  was  bom.  Mr.  Haidj  a8b|«d  jrou  to  come 
and  live  at  Plewy,  ia  the  dwelling  of  the  woik- 
men,  with  Agricola." 

"  Yes,  mj  child,  but  I  n>H*t  HfTB  lelt  mj 
parish-church ;  I  eould  not  4s  thiit. 

"Well,  Uad«ne  Fiancwh  eheer  1^!— He  i« 
coming;  I  pu  Wi  hijn,  fai4  I*  MayeoSi 
bluahiii^,  Anq,  In  &ct,  a  fLtU,  deep  toIm  wu 
hoard  einging  on  (ha  at^iieaae. 

"  He  miut  oat  sea  me  crying,  at  all  eventi," 
said  the  good  Diathcr,  drying  her  eyet.  ''  He 
has  only  thit  boui:  of  teat  Mid  quiet  after  hii 
w;oik.  «a4  }i'|  pQt  (w  we  ta  mkn  i(  fmt>H  to 


GHAPTKBpI, 

AGKICOLA    BAOflOm. 

Thx  poet-wcirLniaT^  was  nhoul  twmtT-fcui 
Tears  of  a^c,  t^  briak,  an4  lUong,  with  4  bui^i 
burnt  complexion,  blaek  hair  ^Dd  Byen,  an  nqui- 
line  nose,  uid  a  bold,  eipreaaiTC,  oj>eu  eoiinlo- 
nance.  His  leEemhluice  Iq  Ssgoheil  was  ihe 
moio  atriki]]^,  from  hia  wearing  (m  was  than  (he 
fashion)  a  thiak,  dark  maustwh&  and  ft  pointed 
beard,  whiii  only  juat  cQVfired  his  thWi  The 
rcBt  of  Ilia  &co  was  (Jo»e  ibttved,  froiB  thp  Rndet 
of  the  mouth  to  the  temples.  Trousers  of  olrre. 
coioujed  yeWeteen,  n  hiue  frock  stained  by  the 
smoke  of  the  forge,  a  black  cravat  tied  negligently 
round  his  muscmar  neck,  H  cloth  en^  wlU(  a  nar- 
row fiont.  such  waa  the  DoatHniB  of  Agriwdtt, 
The  only  thiuf;  which  formed  a  atngulat  DO(|lr««t 
with  this  working  drcas,  was  a  lar^c  and  manUT 
ficcnt  flower  of  a  deep  purple  hue,  with  pislila  of 
a  BiWery  whitencaa,  thnt  the  young  smith  held 
in  liis  hand. 

"  G  ood  evening,  dear  mother,"  said  he,  as  he 
entered,  and  hastened  to  embrace  Frances :  then, 
with  a  friendly  nod  to  the  young  girl,  he  added  : 
"  Good  cTening,  ray  little  Mayeiui." 

"  I  think  thou  sut  very  late,  my  child,"  said 
Prances,  again  turning  her  attention  to  the  little 
utoT*.  which  sustained  the  modest  repast  of  hct 
son;  "  Ibegan'to  get  YEry " 

"  Uneasy  about  me — or  s 

mother?"  said  Agricola,   gaily.  

never  fbrgiTe  me  for  keeping  the  good  things 
waiting,  and  all  for  fear  Ehcy  should  be  le£s 
savotiTj  —  what  a  gormwid!  ch  !"  And,  with 
that,  he  again  atooned  to  ki^s  his  mother. 

"  "    quiet,  naughty  boy  !  Ihoa  wilt  make  me 


Bmetls  delicious.     Let  mo  ace  what 

"No,  no;  wait  a  little." 

"  I  w^er  there  are  some  potatoes  and  bacon 
in  qtieatioD — a  thing  that  I  am  so  fond  of." 

'■  What,  on  ft  Saturday?"*  said  Prances,  in  a 
lone  of  gentle  reproach. 

"Ah,  true!"  said  Agricola,  cichangiug  a 
roguish  smile  with  La  Mnyeua.     "  But,  talking 

•Ftit-do^. 


of  Saturday,"  added  he,  "  has  is  my  neck' 
wagei." 

"•Thanks,  my  child;  pat  it  into  the  press." 

"  Tes,  mother." 

"  Good  gracious  i"  cried  suddenly  the  poor 
aempsttess,  just  as  Agricola  was  alxiut  to  put 
away  his  nioiiBy.  "  What  a  bcauiiM  flower! 
I  never  saw  Anything  like  it.  And  in  the  middle 
of  winlei  (00  I     Only  look,  Madame  Fmnces.' 

"Bey,  motiietr"  said  Agricola,  approaching 
M  show  her  the  fiower.  "  Ijook,  admire,  and 
above  all — imell  t — It  would  be  impossible  fi  find 
a  iweMel  and  moie  agreeable  acent :  why,  'tis  ■ 
nuituTB  ofvanilU  and  onuigo-flower."* 

''  True,  my  child ;  it  aciaits  the  whole  place 
Gracious!  how iieautifiJ  it  ial"  cried  Franeea, 
clasping  her  hands  in  admlntion.  "  Where  didal 
thou  find  it  i" 

''  Find  it.  my  good  motherr"  said  Agricola, 
lau^ung.  '■  Do  you  think  we  find  iticb  things 
between  the  Barrio  du  Maine  and  the  Rue 
Briit-Miche .'" 

"Where  didst  thon  get  it  thenr"  Mid  La 
Jlayeux,  who  shared  the  curiosity  of  Friacee. 

"  Ah!  that's  what  you'd  very  much  Uke  to 
know.  Well,  I  will  satisfy  vou,  and  at  the  same 
time  explain  now  I  came  to  he  so  Isle — for  there 
was  something  ei-^e  that  detained  mc — it  has 
really  been  i^t  evening  of  adventures.  1  irai 
■walking  home  at  a  good  jiace,  when,  just  ^t  the 
fonicr  of  the  Rue  do  Rabylona,  I  heard  a  low, 

iihtintiyo  yelping ;  it  was  not  quite  dari^  ao  1 
Dflked  rottnfl,  Wd  tl»?fP  """»  ""«  pretliaet  Utile 
d(W  I  eve*  MWi  lot  ^'SS^  ^<^  '"y  W<  black 
(Hidten,  wiAlWflgailkyfcwi       '     "    "  "'       ' 


tw,  WlA  mg  ailty  im,  and  een  |liW  hong 

n  to  tj^e  woB^d," 

A  •&•?  AM,  no  doubt,"  said  Fi 


:*  to  tj^e  HOwL' 

"-»?  ««.  no  doubt,"  said  Frajfei, 
"  ]i««ct)y  so.    I  took  the  poor  Ultfi  beaat 


.  and  it  began  to  lick  my  hondil,    It  had 

round  its  neck  a  broad,  red  satin  ribbon,  t'ed  with 
a  large  bow ;  but,  as  thot  did  not  tell  mf  its  mas- 
ter's name,  I  looked  under  the  ribbon,  (ud  there 
I  saw  a  littlu  collli  made  of  gold  or  sUvcr-gilt 
chains,  with  a  little  plate  attached  to  it.  fio  I 
(oak  a  lucifcr-KuUch  from  my  lobacco-boi,  mve 
it  a  rub,  got  euough  liglit  to  read  by,  and  read  on 
the  plate;  "  Lutine  (Mischief),  belonging  to 
Mademoiselle  Adricnne  de  Caidoville,  Rue  dc 
Enbylone,  No.  7." 

"  Luckily,  thou  wast  in  the  very  slroet,"  aaid 
La  Slsycui. 

"  Ay,  as  it  happened— so,  with  the  little  ani- 
mal under  my  arm.  I  reconnoitre  my  ground,  and 
keep  close  to  a  long  garden  nail,  which  seemed 
to  h.iTc  no  end,  till  I  come  to  the  door  of  a  littlo 
pavilion,  which  no  doubt  belongs  to  some  great 
house  at  the  other  end  of  the  park — lor  the  gar- 
den may  he  almost  called  a  paik^ — and,  looking 
up,  I  sec  No.  7  freshly  pointed  just  above  a  little 
wicket.  1  ring — and,  after  some  seconds  apenl 
no  doubt  in  examining  me,  for  I  thought  I  saw 
two  eyes  peering  through  the  grating,  they  opon 
the  door  to  me.  Now,  &om  tms  pouit,  you  will 
not  beliiJve  my  story." 

"  Whynolj  my  child:" 

"  Because  it  will  seem  as  it  I  was  telling  you 
a  iairy-talc." 

"  A  fairy-tale  r"  aaid  L»  Msveui. 

"  Yes,  ciBctly ;  for  I  am  still  quite  dauled 
and  confused  with  what  I  saw;  it  is  like  the 
vague  remembrance  of  a  dream." 

"  Well  now,  let  us  hear !"  said  the  good  mo- 
ther, so  interested,  that  she  did  not  perctave  the 
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slight  smell  of  bmnmg,  which  just  then  began  to 
rise  firom  her  son's  sii|^per. 

*'  First  of  all,*'  resumed  the  workmazl,  smiling 
at  the  impatient  curiosity  he  inspired,  "  it  was  a 
young  laay  that  opened  the  door  to  me,  but  so 
pretty,  so  gaUy  ana  elegantlr  dredsed^  that  one 
might  hare  tak^  her  for  a  cnarming  portrait  of 
the  old  times.  Befqre  I  could  say  a  word  to  her, 
she  exclaimed:  'An«  it  is  Lut^e!  Vou  hare 
found  her — you  hare  brought  |ier  back.  How 
hiqipy  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  will  be ! — ^Do  come 
in,  praY  do ;  she  will  be  so  pleased  to  thank  you 
herself*  And,  without  giving  me  time  to 
answer,  the  young  girl  made  me  a  sign  to  follow 
her.  Futh,  mother !  1  could  nerer  describe  the 
magnificence,  that  I  saw  in  parainff  through  a 
little  half-lighted  saloon,  that  smelt  Uke  a  nose- 
gay— ^but  the  girl  walked  too  fast  for  me  to  see 
all — and  then  a  door  opened — Ah  1  that  was  a 
still  more  wonderful  spectacle  1 — 1  was  so  daz- 
zled, that  I  only  remember  a  sort  of  glitter — all 
gold,  and  light,  and  crystal,  and  flowers — and, 
in  the  midst  of  this  splendour,  a  young  lady  of 
such  beauty — oh!  such  heavfenly  beauty — but 
with  reddish  hair,  or  one  might  say  of  a  rich 
golden  hue ;  I  have  never  seen  such  hair  before 
— it  was  charming.  Then  she  had  black  eyes, 
rosy  lips,  and  a  snining  white  complexion ;  but 
that  is  all  I  remember — for  1  tell  you^  I  was  so 
surprised,  so  dazzled,  that  I  saw  ererything 
through  a  mist.  *  Mademoiselle,'  said  the  young 
girl,  whom  I  should  never  have  taken  for  a  wait- 
ing-maid, she  was  so  elegantly  dressed,  '  here  is 
Lutine.  This  young  man  has  found  her,  and 
has  kindly  brought  her  back.' — '  Ah,  sir !'  said 
the  yoimg  lady  to  me,  in  a  soft  and  silvery 
voice,  '  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  !  I  am 
so  doatiiigly  fond  of  Lutine.'  Then,  judging 
probably  by  my  dress,  that  I  might  expect  other 
thanks  th^m  words,  she  took  up  a  little  silk 
purse,  and  said  to  me  (I  must  own  with  hesita- 
tion) :  '  No  doubt  you  have  lost  valuable  time 

m  Imnging  me  back  Lutine.     Permit  me ' 

tnd  she  held  out  the  purse." 

"  Ah !"  said  La  Miiyciix,  sadly ;  "  how  much 
she  misunderstood  thee !" 

*'Let  me  finish,  and  thou  wilt  forgive  the 
youn^  lady.  She  saw,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eve,  mat  I  was  hurt  by  the  offer  of  the  purse,  so 
she  takes  this  superb  flower  from  a  magnificent 
china  vase  placed  beside  her,  and  addressing  me 
with  an  accent  full  of  grace  and  goodness,  wnich 
showed  she  regretted  having  given  office,  she 
said  to  me :  'At  least,  you  will  accept  this  flowei ." 

"  Thou  art  right,  Affricola,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
with  a  melancholy  smue ;  **  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  find  a  better  way  to  repair  an  involimtary 
error. 

"The  worthy  young  lady!"  said  Frances, 
drying  her  eyes.  "How  well  fthe  imderstood 
my  Areola ! 

"  Yes,  mother.  But,  at  the  moment  when  I 
took  the  flower,  without  daring  to  raise  my  eyes, 
for,  though  I  am  not  generally  timid,  there  was 
something  in  this  yoimg  lady,  that  overawed  me 
in  spite  of  her  goodness — weU,  just  then  a  door 
opened,  and  another  beautiful  young  woman, 
tall  and  dark,  dressed  in  the  most  strange  and 
el^^t  fiishion,  said  to  the  your.g  lady  with  the 
r^^ish  halt :  '  Mademoiselle,  he  is  there.*  Im- 
mediatel^^  she  rose  and  said  to  me :  *  Excuse  my 
leaving !  I  shall  never  forget,  that  I  have  been 
xMfebtMl  to  you  for  a  moment  of  sincere  pleasure. 
Under  Btif  circumstances,  remember  tne  name 
md  address  of  Adrienne  de  Cardoville.' — ^There- 


upon, she  disappeared.  I  had  not  a  wotd  to 
answer ;  the  young  girl  reconducted  me,  made  a 
pretty  little  curtsey  at  the  door,  and  there  was  1 
in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  as  dazzled  and  asto- 
nished, as  if  1  had  just  oome  out  of  an  enchanted 
palace." 

"  True,  my  child  !  it  if  like  a  fidry-talei  la  it 
not,  my  poor  Mayeux  ?" 

"  Yes,  Madame  Frances,"  said  the  yoims  giil, 
in  a  tone  of  absent  reverie,  which  escaped  the 
observation  of  Agricola. 

"  What  struck  mc  in  particular,"  restmied  he^ 
**  was^  that  this  young  lady,  delighted  as  she  wet 
to  recover  the  little  animal,  did  not  forget  me  for 
it,  as  so  many  others  would  have  do&e  in  her 
place«  and  forbore  to  busy  herself  with  it  iii  my 
presence.  That  shows  heart  and  delicacy,  does 
It  noii  Hayeux  ? — In  fact,  I  believe  her  to  be  io 

food  and  generous,  that,  in  a  case  of  emerffehey. 
should  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  this  young  lady.' 

"  Yes,  thou  art  right,'  answered  La  Mayeuz^ 
growing  more  and  more  absent. 

The  poor  girl  suffered  bitterly.  She  experienced 
no  hatred,  no  jealousy,  in  regard  to  this  uhknown 
fair  one,  who,  by  her  beauty,  her  opulence,  and 
the  delicacy  of  her  proceedings,  appeared  to 
belong  to  so  elevated  and  dazzling  a  spkere,  that 
the  eye  of  La  Mayeux  could  not  even  reach  it— ^ 
still,  as  she  drew  the  painfhl  comparison  tnth 
herself^  she  felt  perhaps  more  keenly  than  ever 
the  fiill  weight  of  deformity  and  destitution. 

And  yet,  such  was  the  calm  and  himible  resig- 
nation of  this  noble  creature,  that  the  only  thi^ 
which  had  for  a  moment  prejudiced  her  against 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  was  the  offer  of  a  purte 
to  Agricola :  the  charming  tact  with  which  the 
young  lady  had  repaired  this  error,  had  deeply 
moved  La  Mayeux.  But,  for  aU  that,  her  hnrt 
was  breaking — for  all  that,  she  could  not  restrain 
her  tears,  as  she  gazed  on  the  bright,  magnificent, 
sweet-imelling  flower,  which,  given  by  so  fidr  a 
hand,  must  be  so  precious  to  Agricola. 

"Now,  mother,'*  said  the  young  workman, 
laughing,  for  he  had  not  perceived  the  painful 
emotion  of  La  Mayeux,  "  you  have  eaten  your 
white  bread  first  in  the  way  of  stories.  I  nave 
told  you  one  cause  of  my  being  so  late  |  here  is 
the  other.  Just  now,  as  I  came  in,  I  met  the 
dyer  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  with  both  his  arma 
of  a  superb  lizard-green ;  he  stops  me  short,  and 
tells  me  with  a  terrified  air,  that  he  fanoiei  he 
has  seen  a  man  prowling  about^  decently  dressed, 
and  with  very  much  the  look  of  a  spy,  '  Well« 
what  is  that  to  you.  Father  Loriot^'  said  I  to  him. 
'  Bo  you  think  they  will  find  out  yomr  secret  of 
making  that  fine  green,  with  which  you  are  jtlst 
now  gloved  to  the  elbows  ? '  " 

"  Ay,  but  whatcould  this  man  want,  Agricola?'* 
said  Frances. 

"  Faith !  I  don't  know,  mother — ^neither  do  I 
care.  I  advised  father  Loriot,  who  is  talkative 
as  a  magpie,  to  go  back  to  his  cellar,  and  not  to 
trouble  his  head  about  spies,  any  more  than  I  do. 

So  saying,  Agricola  went  to  deposit  the  little 
leathern  bag,  tlmt  contained  his  wages,  in  a  drawer 
withinside  of  the  press.  Then  Frances  placed 
her  saucepan  on  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  l<a 
Mayeux,  starting  from  her  reverie,  filled  a  basin 
with  water,  took  it  to  the  young  smith,  and  said 
to  him  in  a  gentle  and  timid  voice:  "For  thy 
hands,  Aericola." 

"  Thai£s,  my  little  Mayeux — ^how  kind  thon 
art !"  Then,  with  the  most  natural  air  and  tone 
m  the  world,  he  added :  "  Here  is  my  fine  flower 
for  thy  pains. ' 
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'*  Thou  wilt  give  it  to  me  f*  cried  the  sempstress 
m  a  trembling  voice,  whilst  a  deep  blush  o(Moured 
her  pale  and  mteresting  countenance  ;  "  thy  su- 
perb flower,  which  that  beautiful  young  lady,  so 
rich,  so  good,  so  gracious, bestowed  upon  thee?" 
—  And  poor  Mayeux  repeated  with  increasing 
astonishment :  '*  Thou  wilt  give  it  to  me !" 

"What  the  deuce  should  I  do  with  itf"  said 
Agricola,  laughing.  "Wear  it  next  my  heart, 
or  have  it  moimted  in  a  breast-pin  ?  I  was  much 
flattered,  it  is  true,  by  the  charming  manner  in 
which  this  youn^  lady  thanked  me — I  am  glad  to 
have  found  her  little  dog — and  I  am  most  happy 
to  give  thee  a  flower,  that  seems  to  please  thee  so 
much.    The  day  has  been  altogether  a  lucky  one." 

\Vhilst  he  thus  spoke,  and  La  Mayeux  accepted 
the  flower,  trembling  all  the  time  with  surprise, 
emotion,  and  happiness,  the  young  smith  was 
busied  in  washing  his  hands,  which  had  been  so 
much  soiled  with  dust  and  smoke,  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment, the  limpid  water  became  black.  Winking 
at  La  Maveux,  to  point  out  this  metamorphosis, 
Agricola  laughed,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice : 
•*  There's  economical  ink  for  us  scribblers  !  Yes- 
terday, I  made  some  verses,  that  I  think  pretty 
fiiir.    I  will  read  them  to  thee  by-and-by. 

So  saying,  he  began  to  dry  ms  hands  on  the 
front  of  his  blouset  whilst  La  Mayeux  set  down 
the  basin  upon  the  drawers,  and  carefully  placed 
her  beautiful  flower  on  the  edge  of  it.  **  Couldst 
thou  not  ask  me  for  a  towel  ? '  said  Frances  to 
her  son,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  **  Only  think ! 
to  wipe  his  hands  on  a  blouse!" 

**  Never  mind !  it's  baking  all  day  at  the  fire 
of  the  forge,  and  wants  a  little  cooling  in  the 
evening.  Am  I  not  disobedient,  mother  ?  Scold 
me  if  thou  dare— come !" 

Frances  only  answered,  by  taking  her  son's 
head  between  her  hands— that  head,  so  full  of 
frankness,  resolution,  and  intelligence — looked 
at  him  for  a  moment  with  maternal  pride,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead  several  times. 

"Come,  sit  down!"  said  she.  "Thou  art 
standing  all  day  at  the  forge ;  and  it  grows  late." 

"And  thy  arm-chair?  Now  we  must  begin 
our  quarrel  of  every  evening.  Do  take  it  away ; 
I  shall  be  just  as  well  on  another  seat." 

"  No,  no — it  is  the  least,  that  thou  shouldst 
have  some  rest  after  thy  work." 

"  What  tyranny,  my  poor  Mayeux !"  said 
Agricola  gaUy,  as  he  sat  down  to  the  table. 
"  Well !  I  pretend  to  be  a  martyr,  but  I  like  the 
arm-chair  well  enough.  Since  I  plumped  down 
upon  the  throne  at  the  Tuileries,*  I  have  never 
been  more  comfortably  seated." 

Frances  Baudoin.  standing  at  one  side  of  the 
table,  cut  a  piece  of  bread  for  her  son ;  at  the 
other  side.  La  Mayeux  took  the  bottle,  and  began 
to  fill  the  silver  cup.  There  was  something  truly 
touching  in  the  litUe  attentions,  which  these  t\vo 
excellent  creatures  paid  to  him  they  loved  so 
tenderly. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  sup  with  me  r"  said  Agricola 
to  La  Mayeux. 

«*No,  thank  thee,  Agricola,"  said  the  semp- 
stress, casting  down  her  eyes ;  "  I  have  not  long 
dined." 

"Oh!  that's  always  the  way.  I  only  spoke 
out  of  form ;  since  nothing  in  the  world,  I  think, 
would  induce  thee  to  eat  with  us.  It's  like  my 
mother,  who  prefers  to  dine  alone — only  that 
she  may  stint  herself,  without  my  knowing  it." 

•  Darin;  the  BevolQlion  of  1830,  the  people  had  posses- 
don  of  tb«  paUee,  and  manj  seated  themselves  oa  the 
(hrooe. 


"No,  I  assure  thee,  my  child*  It  suits  mr 
health  better  to  dine  early.     Well !  is  it  good  r ' 

"Good?  yes,  excellent.  Wliy,  'tis  salt  cod 
and  turnips.  I  am  so  fond  of  coid ;  I  was  made 
to  be  a  fisnerman  at  Newfoundland." 

In  reality,  the  good  youth  did  not  much  relish, 
after  his  hard  day's  work,  this  insipid  dish,  which 
had  also  been  a  Uttle  burnt  during  his  tale.  But 
he  knew  that  it  so  pleased  his  moSier,  to  see  him 
keep  a  fast-day  without  complaining,  that  he 
pretended  to  enjoy  the  fish  exceedingly,  which 
made  the  good  woman  observe  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction :  "  Oh !  I  see  thou  art  faring  well, 
my  dear  child ;  next  Friday  and  Saturday,  I  will 
give  thee  just  the  same." 

"Thanks,  mother,  only  not  two  days  nmning 
— ^I  might  get  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  But  let 
us  talk  of  what  we  shall  do  to-morrow ;  how 
shall  we  spend  our  Sunday  ?  We  must  amuse 
ourselves  well,  for  these  last  few  days  thou  hast 
looked  very  sad,  mother ;  and  I  do  not  like  that 
— I  fancy,  thou  must  be  angry  with  me." 

"  With  thee,  my  dear  child  ?  thou,  who  art  the 
model  of " 

"  Well  then — prove  thou  art  happy,  by  taking 
a  little  pleasure.  And  perhaps,"  said  Agricola, 
bowing  gravely  to  La  Mayeux,  "  Mademoiselle 
will  do  us  the  honour  to  accompany  us,  like  the 
last  time." 

The  poor  girl  blushed,  and  cast  dovra  her  eyes ; 
her  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  bitter 
pain,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

"  I  have  my  church  to  attend  to  all  the  morn- 
ing," said  Frances  to  her  son. 

"  Very  well — but  the  evening  ?  I  will  not  ask 
thee  to  ^o  to  the  play,  but  they  tell  me  there  is  a 
famous  juggler  to  be  seen." 

"  Thsuiks,  my  child ;  but  that  also  is  a  kind  of 
play." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  mother !  one  may  be  too  scru- 
pulous." 

"  My  dear  boy,  I  do  not  prevent  others  doinp 
what  tney  please." 

I'  True,  true — I  was  "WTong,  mother.  Well,  if 
it  is  fine,  we  can  take  a  walk  on  the  Boulevards* 
with  poor  Mayeux.  We  have  not  been  out 
together  these  three  months,  and  she  never  stirs 
without  us." 

"No,  my  child;  go  by  thyself.  Enioy  thy 
Simday.    It  is  the  least  thou  canst  have. 

"  Come,  Mayeux,  help  me  to  persuade  my 
mother." 

"You  know,  Agricola,"  said  the  sempstress, 
again  blushing,  "that  I  must  not  go  out  any 
more  with  you  and  your  mother." 

"  And  whv  not.  Mademoiselle  ?  May  I  with- 
out indiscretion  ask  you  the  cause  of  this  refusal?" 
said  Agricola,  gaily. 

The  young  girl  smiled  sadly,  and  answered : 
"  Because  I  will  not  again  expose  you  to  have  a 
quarrel  on  my  account,  Agricola." 

"  Ah !  forgive  me !"  cried  the  workman,  as  if 
vexed  with  himself  and  he  struck  his  forehead 
impatiently. 

The  following  incident  is  what  La  Mayeux 
alluded  to.  Sometimes,  but  very  seldom — ^fbr 
she  was  excessively  scrupulous  in  these  matters 
— ^the  young  girl  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  Ar- 
eola and  his  mother.  These  had  been  to  her 
most  delightful  festivals :  she  had  worked  whole 
nights,  fasted  whole  days,  to  buy  herself  a  decent 
cap  and  a  little  shawl,  so  as  not  to  disgrace  her 
companions ;  those  five  or  six  walks,  arm  in.  arm 
with  him  that  she  loved  in  secret,  had  afiorded 

•  Highwajrs  planted  with  trees,  which  turrcrand  Pads, " 
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her  the  only  days  of  happincM  she  had  ever 
known. 

During  their  last  walk,  a  coarse  and  brutal 
ruffian  had  pushed  against  the  poor  girl  with  so 
much  force,  that  she  nad  not  been  able  to  repress 
a  slight  exclamation  of  pain.  To  this  the  man 
hbd  onlT  answered :  "So  much  the  worse  for 
thee,  uglT  hunchback !" 

Agricola,  like  his  father,  was  endowed  with 
that  patient  goodness,  which  strength  and  courage 
gire  to  generous  hearts ;  but  he  was  extremely 
violent,  when  roused  by  a  cowardly  insult.  In- 
censed at  the  brutality  of  this  man,  who  was 
about  his  own  age,  size,  and  strength,  he  qiiitted 
the  arm  of  his  mother,  to  apply  two  as  yifforous 
blows,  as  ever  the  large  and  robust  hand  of  a 
smith  dealt  upon  a  hiunan  face ;  and,  as  the  other 
attempted  to  return  them,  he  proceeded  with  his 
eorrection,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  crowd,  until 
the  culprit  was  obliged  to  retire  in  the  midst  of 
general  hootings.  It  was  this  adventure,  which 
L&  Mayeux  l^d  recalled  to  mind,  by  sa^-ing, 
that  she  would  not  go  out  with  Agricola,  because 
she  would  not  expose  him  to  quarrel  on  her  be- 
half. 

One  may  imagine  the  regret  of  the  young 
smith,  at  having  been  the  involuntary  cause  of 
reverting  to  this  painful  circumstance  —  alas ! 
more  pamful  to  La  Mayeux  than  he  could  sup- 
pose, for  she  loved  him  passionately,  and  it  was 
ner  deformity  of  figure  tnat  had  occasioned  the 
quarrel. 

Notwithstanding  his  strength  and  resolution, 
Agricola  had  the  sensibility  of  a  child ;  when  he 
thought  how  painful  this  remembrance  must  be 
for  the  yoime  girl,  a  large  tear  came  into  his  eye, 
and  he  stretch^  out  his  arms  to  her  in  brotherly 
&thion,  and  said:  *' Pardon  my  foolishness. 
Come  and  kiss  me !"  And  he  pressed  his  lips  to 
&e  pale,  tlun  cheek  of  La  Mayeux. 

Feeling  that  cordial  pressure,  the  lips  of  the 
Toung  girl  became  white,  and  her  poor  heart 
W  so  violently,  that  she  was  obliged  to  lean 
tgsinst  the  comer  of  the  table. 

"Well,  I  am  forgiven — is  it  not  so:*  said 
Agricola. 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  she,  striving  to  subdue 
her  emotion ;  *'  I  should  ask  pardon  for  my 
weakness,  but  the  remembrance  of  this  quarrel 
Jnakes  me  ill — ^I  was  so  much  frightened — ^if  the 
crowd  had  taken  part  against  thee ** 

**  Ah,  yes  V*  said  Frances,  coming  to  the  aid  of 
I«  Mayeux,  without  knowing  it ;  **  I  was  never 
•0  much  firightened  in  my  life  !'* 

••What,  mother?"  resumed  Agricola,  vrilling 
^  change  a  subject  of  conversation,  that  was  dis- 
^fceable  botih  to  himself  and  the  sempstress  ; 
**<*0M,  the  wife  of  a  soldier — of  an  old  horse- 

Senadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard? — thmt  to  show 
e  white  feather?    Oh !  when  I  think,  that  my 
'^▼e  fiither  is  coming,  it  puts  me  into  such  a 

tremonr *' 

••Heaven  grant  he  may  be  coming!"  said 
^inces,  with  a  sigh. 

^  *'  Heaven  ought  to  grant  it,"  replied  Agricola ; 
**  thou  hast  had  masses  enough  said  for  it." 
.  *•  Agricola,  my  child,"  said  Frances,  intemipt- 
{J^  her  son,  and  shaking  her  head  sorrowfully, 
'  Qo  not  speak  thus.  Kecollect,  it  concerns  thy 
tither," 

.  ,**WeU,  Tm  in  bad  luck  this  evening.  Now 
^*  thy  turn.  I  am  certainly  either  mad  or 
•^id. .  Forgive  me,  mother — I  do  nothing  but 
Jj^  fiif^veness  every  moment — but,  when  I  get 
y^tiJk  of  certain  things,  the  words  slip  out  in 


spite  of  myself  for  I  know  the  pain  they  gir 
you." 

"  It  is  not  I,  whom  they  offend,  my  poor  child." 

"  That  comes  to  the  same  thing,  for  I  know 
nothing  worse  than  to  offend  one's  mother.  As 
for  the  speedy  arrival  of  my  father,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  it," 

"  We  have  received  no  letters  for  the  last  four 
months." 

"  Recollect,  mother,  that  in  the  last  letter  he 
dictated — because,  as  he  told  us  with  a  soldier's 
frankness,  he  could  read  a  great  deal  better  than 
he  could  write — he  bids  us  not  be  uneasy  on  his 
account,  for  that  he  shall  be  in  Paris  about  the 
end  of  January,  and  -will  let  us  know  three  or 
four  days  previous  to  his  arrival,  by  which  bar- 
rier he  means  to  come,  that  I  may  go  down  to 
meet  liim." 

"  Yes,  my  child ;  and  here  we  are  at  the  month 
of  February." 

'*  The  more  reason  that  we  shall  not  have  long 
to  wait.  I  go  further — and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  our  good  Gabriel  were  to  arrive  about 
the  same  time,  llis  last  letter  from  America 
makes  me  hope  as  much.  What  happiness !  if 
all  the  family  were  to  meet  together  !* 

"  God  grant  it,  my  cliild !  it  would  be  a  blessed 
day  for  mo." 

"  And  that  day  will  soon  be  here,  believe  me. 
With  my  father,* it  Is — ^no  news,  good  news  !" 

**  Dost  remember  thy  father,  Agricola?"  said 
La  Mayeux. 

"  Faith !  to  speak  the  truth,  I  chiefly  remember 
his  great  hairy  cap  and  his  moustache,  which 
used  to  frighten  me  terribly.  It  was  only  the 
red  ribbon  of  his  cross,  and  the  white  facings  of 
his  uniform,  and  the  shining  handle  of  his  sabre, 
that  could  at  all  reconcile  me  to  him.  Was  it 
not  so,  mother?  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
thee  ?    Thou  art  crying." 

**  Alas,  poor  Baucloin  !  he  must  have  suffered 
so  much — separated  from  us — and  now,  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age.  Ah,  my  dear  child !  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  think,  that  he  will  perhaps 
only  come  to  a  change  of  miseries." 

••  ^Vhat  dost  thou  mean  ?" 

"  Alas !  I  earn  nothing  now." 

"  Well !  and  do  I  cam  nothing?  Is  there  not 
a  room  here  for  him  and  thee,  a  table  for  him 
and  thee  ?  Only,  my  dear  mother,"  added  the 
smith,  giving  to  his  voice  a  new  expression  oi 
tenderness,  so  as  not  to  offend  his  beloved  parent, 
"  only,  now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  housekeep- 
ing, I  would  just  observe — that,  when  my  fathei 
and  Gabriel  are  ret'imed,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  say  masses  and  bum  candles  foi 
them — is  it  not  so,  mother? — And,  with  that 
saving,  my  father  may  have  his  bottle  of  wine, 
and  ms  pipe  of  tobacco — and,  on  Sundays,  we 
will  have  a  nice  little  dinner  somewhere." 

Just  then,  a  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 
Agricola. 

"  Come  in !"  said  he ;  but,  instead  of  obeying 
the  summons,  the  person  who  had  knocked  only 
held  the  door  ajar,  whilst  a  hand  and  arm,  of  a 
bright  green  colour,  made  various  signs  of  intel- 
ligence to  the  young  smith. 

"  It's  Father  Loriot,  the  model  of  dyers,"  said 
Agricola.  **  Come  io,  Father  Loriot,  and  don't 
make  so  many  ceremonies." 

"Impossible,  my  boy!  Pm  all  over  colour 
from  head  to  foot.  I  shoiUd  dye  Madame  Frances's 
floor  as  green  as  grass." 

**  So  much  the  better  !  it  will  look  like  a  fl^d 
and  I'm  so  very  fond  of  the  country." 
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"  Without  loking,  Agriool%  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  directly. 

'*  Is  it  alxmt  the  Spy }  Do  make  yourself  ^uite 
etey.    It  does  not  ooneem  us^  depend  upon  it." 

.  **  No — ^he  is  gone*  I  think,  or  else  I  hare  lost 
hiili  in  the  fog — ^but  it's  not  that — ^you  must 
really  come  directly.  This  affair  is  important," 
added  the  dyer,  mysteriously,  "and  concerns 
only  yourself." 

"Only  myself^  "said  Agricola,  rising  with 
some  surprise ;  "  what  can  it  be  then  ?" 

"  Qo  and  see,  my  chUd,"  said  FranceSi 

"  Tes,  mother ;  but  the  deyil  take  me  if  I  un- 
derstand it!" — ^And  he  went  out,  leaying  his 
mother  alone  with  La  Mayeux. 

CHAPTER  iV. 

THE  &ETURN. 

Five  minutes  after,  Agricola  re-entered  the 
room*  His  countenance  was  pale  and  disturbed, 
his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  his  hands  trembled ; 
and  yet  his  features  were  expressire  of  no  com- 
mon happiness.  He  remained  a  moment  at  the 
door,  as  though  his  fecUngs  prcrented  his  ap- 
proaching his  mother. 

The  eye-sight  of  Frances  was  so  weakened, 
that  she  did  not  at  first  perceive  the  change  in 
ner  son.  "  Well,  my  child !  what  was  it  ?"  said 
she  to  him. 

Before  the  smith  could  reply,  La  Mayeux, 
more  clear-sighted,  exclaimed  :  **  Good  heavens, 
Agricola !  what  is  the  matter }  how  pale  thou 
art!" 

"  Mother !"  said  the  workman  in  an  agitated 
voice,  as  he  hastened  towards  Frances,  without 
answering  La  Mayeux ;  "  my  mother !  you  must 
be  prepared  for  something  that  will  not  a  Uttle 
astonish  you.    Promisb  me  to  be  reasonable." 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  }  Thou  tremblest. 
Look  at  me  then :  La  Mayeux  is  right — ^how  pale 
thou  art !" 

"  Mv  jzood  mothet,"  said  Agricolai  kneeling 
down  berore  Frances,  and  taking  her  two  hands 
in  his ;  "you  must — you  do  not  know — but ** 

He  was  unable  to  proceed ;  tears  of  joy  choked 
his  utterance. 

"  Thou  weepest,  my  dear  boy  ! — ^My  God  I 
;rhat  is  then  the  matter  ?  Thou  wilt  frigliten 
ne. 

"Frighten  thee?  Oh,  no!"  said  Agricola, 
drying  his  eyes.  "  Thou  wilt  be  pleased,  happy 
— ^very  happy — ^but,  once  more,  be  reasonable — 
for  too  great  joy  does  as  much  harm  as  too  great 
grief." 

"  What  dost  thou  say  f" 

"  I  told  you,  he  would  soon  come." 

"  Thy  father  !"  cried  Frances,  and  she  sprang 
from  her  chair.  But  the  surprise  and  emotion 
were  too  much  for  her ;  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart  to  stiU  its  beatings —  and  then  she  felt  her- 
self sinking.  Her  son  supported  her  to  a  seat. 
La  Mayeux  had  kept  discreetly  on  one  side, 
daring  this  scene,  which  absorbed  all  the  faculties 
of  Aflricola  and  his  mother  :  but  now  she  ap- 

S'oa^ed  timidly,  thinking  she  might  be  useful, 
r  the  countenance  of  Frances  became  more  and 
more  agitated. 

"  Come,  mother,  eotirage !"  resumed  the  smith; 
"  the  blow  is  struck,  and  it  only  remains  for  you 
to  ei\joy  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  father." 

"My  poor  Baudoin!  after  eighteen  years' 
absence — ^I  cannot  believe  it,"  said  Frances, 
bursting  into  tears.  "  Is  it  true,  my  God,  is  it 
really  true !" 
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"  It  is  so  true,  that,  if  you  promise  not  to  ba 
too  much  agitated,  I  will  tell  you  when  you  shall 
see  him." 

"8oon-4sitnot?" 

"  Yes,  very  soon." 

"  But  when  will  he  arrive  r** 

"  It  may  be  from  one  moment  to  the  othar— 
to-morrow — ^perhaps  to  day." 

"  To  day  !'^ 

"  Why,  yes,  mother — ^for  I  must  tell  you  at 
last — ^he  is  arrived " 

"  He  is — he  is "  and  Frances,  stammering, 

was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 

"  Just  now,  he  was  down  stairs ;  before  comine 
up,  he  begged  the  dyer  to  let  me  know,  that  1 
might  prepare  thee  to  see  him — for  my  good 
father  reared  the  effect  of  a  sudden  surprise  upon 
thee- 
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"  Oh !  heavenly  powers !" 

"  And  now,"  cried  Agricola,  with  an  explosion 
of  unspeakable  joy,  "  he  is  there — ^he  is  waiting. 
Ah,  my  motlier !  Uiese  last  ten  minutes,  I  have 
hardly  been  able  to  restrain  myself.  Mv  heart 
beats  as  if  it  would  burst  my  side."  Andl  rush- 
ing to  the  door,  he  threw  it  open. 

Dagobert,  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the 
hand,  appeared  upon  the  threshold.  Instead  of 
flying  to  her  husband's  arms,  Frances  fell  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed :  raising  her  soul  to  God, 
she  offered  up  to  Him  the  tribute  of  her  sincere 
gratitude,  for  having  vouchsafed  to  g^rant  her 
prayers,  and  accept  her  offerings.  For  a  second, 
all  the  actors  in  this  scene  remained  mute  and 
motionless. 

From  a  sentiment  of  respect  and  delicacy, 
which  had  a  hard  struffgle  with  his  impetuous 
feelings  of  tenderness,  Agricola  forbore  to  throw 
himself  at  once  on  the  neck  of  Dagobert;  lie 
waited  with  ill-repressed  impatience,  till  liis 
mother  had  finished  her  prayer.  The  soldier 
experienced  the  same  emotion  as  his  sou  ;  they 
understood  each  other ;  the  first  glance  they  ex- 
changed was  expressive  of  their  affection  and 
reverence  for  this  excellent  woman,  who,  in  the 
absorbing  fervour  of  her  religious  faith,  Ibtgot 
the  creature  in  the  Creator. 

Hose  and  Blanche,  deeply  affected,  gazed  with 
interest  at  this  knecUng  woman,  whflst  La  May- 
eux, shedding  silently  tears  of  joy  at  the  thought 
of  Agricola' s  happiness,  withdrew  into  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  chamber,  feeling  herself  a  stranser 
and  necessarily  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  this 
feunily  meeting. 

Then  Frances  rose  from  her  kneea,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  her  husband,  who  received  her 
in  his  arms.  There  was  a  moment  of  so^cmz. 
silence.  Dagobert  and  Frances  did  not  apeak ; 
broken  sighs  and  sobs,  aspirations  of  joy,  alone 
were  heard.  When  the  two  old  people  raised 
their  heads,  the  countenance  of  each  was  calm, 
radiant,  serene  ;  the  complete  satisfaction  of  pure 
and  simple  feelings  never  leaves  behind  it  a  Orn- 
ish or  violent  agitation. 

"  My  children,"  said  the  soldier  at  last,  m  a 
trembling  voice,  as  he  presented  the  orphans  to 
Frances,  who,  her  first  emotion  over,  looked  at 
them  with  astonishment,  "  this  is  my  good  and 
worthy  wife.  She  will  be  what  I  have  been  to 
the  daughters  of  General  Simon." 

"Then,  madam,  you  will  treat  us  as  yom 
children,"  said  Rose,  approaching  Frances  with 
her  sister. 

"  The  daughters  of  General  Simon !"  cried  tlic 
wife  of  Dagobert,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Frances,  they  are  bdEbre  thee 
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I  hsre  brought  them  from  •  neat  distance,  and 
irith  some  trouble.  I  ymH  tm  thee  all  about  it 
by  and  by." 

"  Poor  little  dears  t  they  tte  like  two  angels," 
said  Frances,  contemplating  the  orphans  with  as 
much  interest  as  admiration. 

"  And  now — ^for  us  two '."  said  Dagobert,  turn- 
ing towards  his  son. 

**  At  last !"  cried  Agricohi. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
mad  joy  of  Dagobert  and  his  son,  and  the  affec- 
tionate warmm  of  their  embraces,  which  Uie 
soldier  only  interrupted,  to  look  well  at  the  fkce 
of  Agricott,  leaning  his  hands  on  the  broad 
•houlders  of  the  young  smith,  in  order  the  better 
to  admire  his  manly  and  open  countenance,  his 
graceful  and  robust  form.  Then,  pressing  him 
anin  to  his  heart,  he  cried :  **  Is  he  not  a  fine 
£ulow  ?  Is  he  not  well  made }  And  he  looks  so 
goodr 

La  Mayeoz,  still  retired  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  Agricola ;  but 
she  feared  tliat  her  presence,  unobserved  till  now, 
was  in  itsdf  an  indiscretion.  She  would  fain 
have  left,  without  being  seen ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible. Dagobert  ana  his  son  were  between 
her  and  the  door ;  so,  being  obliged  to  remain, 
she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  ue  charming  faces  of 
Bose  and  Blanche.  She  had  never  seen  anything 
so  pretty,  and  the  extraordinary  likeness  of  the 
two  young  girls  augmented  her  surprise  ;  whilst 
their  humble,  mourning  garments,  indicatiye  of 
their  poverty,  involuntaruy  increased  the  sym- 
pathy that  La  Mayeux  felt  for  them. 

*'  Dear  children  V*  said  Frances ;  "  thev  are 
eold — their  little  hands  are  like  ice;  unfortu- 
nately, the  fire  in  the  stove  has  gone  out."  And 
she  endeavoured  to  warm  the  hands  of  the  or- 
phans in  her  own,  whilst  Dagobert  and  his  son 
wse  ttill  occupied  in  mutual  endearments. 

As  soon  aa  Frances  said  that  the  fire  was  out, 
X^a  Mayeux,  anxioua  to  make  herself  useful  in 
excuse  for  her  presence,  ran  to  the  little  closet, 
where  the  charcoal  and  wood  were  kept,  took  a 
few  small  pieces,  came  back  and  knelt  down 
before  the  stove,  and,  with  the  help  of  some 
embers  still  hidden  beneath  the  ashes,  succeeded 
in  rekindling  the  fire,  which  soon  began  to  draw 
Jp,  according  to  the  popular  meaning  of  the  term. 
Thai,  filling  a  coffee-pot  with  water,  she  placed 
it  in  the  hoUow  of  the  stove,  thinking  that  the 
young  girls  would  be  glad  of  some  warm  bever- 
age. 

Xa  Idayeox  did  all  this  with  so  little  noise,  and 

So  much  celerity — they  thought  naturally  so  little 

of  her  in  the  midst  of  t^e  strong  emotions  of  this 

eyBntfol  evening — that  Frances,  occupied  with 

^4m  and  Blancne,  only  perceived  that  the  fire 

^^ras  relighted,  by  the  grateful  heat  which  it  s^t 

jEbrth,  and,  soon  after,  by  the  murmur  of  the  boil- 

^^ig  water  in  the  coffee-pot.    This  phenomenon 

Of  a  fixQ  kindled  by  itself  aid  not,  in  tnat  moment, 

^^stonish  ihe  wife  of  Dagobert,  so  completely  was 

^lie  absorbed  in  the  thought,  of  how  she  was  to 

^fcommodate  the  two  young  girls,  of  whose  arri- 

"Val  the  soldier  had  given  her  no  previous  notice. 

^  Suddenly,  a  loud  oarking  vras  n^urd  from  out- 

^de  the  door.    "  It  is  my  old  Kabat-joie,"  said 

X)agobert,  hastening  to  aomit  his  dog ;  '*  he  too 

Wxaoes  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  tne  family." 

Rabat-joie  entered  with  a  bound ;  in  a  second, 

^  waa  quite  at  home.    After  rubbing  his  long 

anoat  against  the  hand  of  Dagobert,  he  went  to 

pay  his  court  to  Rose,  and  Bluichc,  and  Frances, 

and  Agricola ;  then,  finding  that  he  exdtod  but 


little  attention^  he  turned  towards  La  HaymiZi 
who  was  still  m  her  dark  comer,  and,  putting 
into  action  the  popular  saying,  that  our  friend  $ 
friends  are  our  friends,  he  approached  to  lick  the 
hands  of  the  young  sempstress,  who  was  at  this 
moment  forp;otten  by  all. 

In  her  smgular  state  of  feeling,  this  caress 
moved  La  Mayeux  into  tears;  she  passed  ei 
long,  thin,  wmte  hand  saversd  times  over  the 
intdligent  head  of  the  dog ;  then,  seeing  that  she 
was  no  longer  wanted,  fbr  she  had  rendered  all 
the  little  services  she  was  able,  she  took  the 
beautiful  flower  which  Agricola  had  given  to  her, 
opened  the  door  quietly,  and  went  out  with  so 
little  noise,  that  nooody  perceived  her  departure. 

After  many  effusions  of  mutual  affection,  Da- 
gobert, his  -vme,  and  sqn  returned  to  the  realities 
of  life. 

"  My  poor  Frances,"  said  the  soldier,  glanemg 
at  Rose  and  Blanche,  "  thou  didst  not  expeet  so 
pleasant  a  surprise  ?" 

*'  I  am  only  sorry,  my  dear,"  answered  Fran- 
ces, "  that  the  young  ladies  have  no  better  lodg- 
ing than  this  poor  roomi  which,  vrith  A|;ricola  s 
garret " 

**  Forms  all  our  mansion — ^well,  there  are  ^icr 
in  the  world ;  but  make  thyself  easy — ^these  chil- 
dren arc  accustomed  to  put  up  wiyi  difficulties. 
To-morrow  morning,  I  shall  go  out  arm  in  arm 
with  my  bo^,  and  I  promise  thee  I  shall  hold  my 
head  the  highest  of  the  two.  We  vrill  go  to 
Mr.  Hardy's,  to  visit  general  Simon's  &ther,  and 
talk  over  matters  of  business " 

"  To-morrow,  unfortimately,"  said  Agricola, 
"  we  shall  find  neither  Mr.  Ilardy  nor  Marshal 
Simon's  &ther." 

♦*  What  dost  thou  say,  my  boy  r"  cried  Dago- 
bert, hastily.     '<  Marshal  Simon  V 

**  Yes ;  since  1830,  his  fHends  have  procured 
the  recognition  of  the  rank  and  title,  wtiich  tlie 
Emperor  bestowed  upon  him  after  the  battle  of 
Ligny." 

'*  Really  ?"  cried  Dagobert,  with  emotion.  **  It 
ought  not  to  surprise  me,  because  it  is  only  jus- 
tice ;  when  the  Emperor  has  said  a  thing,  others 
may  well  say  the  same.  Never  mind! — the 
thought  of  it  touches  my  heart."  Then,  address- 
ing uie  young  girls,  he  added :  *'  Did  you  hear, 
my  chilorcn  ?  You  arrive  at  Paris  the  daughters 
of  a  duke  and  marshal.  It  is  true,  one  would 
hardly  think  so,  to  see  you  in  this  poor  place,  my 
little  duchesses — ^but,  patience !  all  wiU  turn  out 
well.  Father  Simon  must  have  been  very  alad 
to  hear  of  his  son's  promotion — eh,  my  boy } 

'*  He  told  us,  he  would  give  all  the  rank  and 
all  the  titles  in  the  world  for  one  more  sight  of 
his  son*  It  was  in  the  general's  absence,  you 
see,  that  his  friends  solicited  and  obtained  this 
aot  of  justice ;  however,  we  expect  him  soon,  foi 
his  last  letters  from  India  announced  his  imme- 
diate departure." 

At  these  words,  Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at 
each  other.  Their  eyes  were  filled  with  sweet 
tears. 

*'  Thank  God !  we  had  partly  reckoned  on  this 
return.  But  why  shall  we  not  find  either  Mr. 
Hardy  or  Father  Simon  to-morrow?" 

**  They  went  about  ten  days  ago,  to  look  over 
some  English  iron- works  estabUshea  in  the  South, 
and  to  study  their  management.  They  will  be 
back  from  one  day  to  the  other." 

*'  It  is  deucedly  vexatious — for  I  vnshed  to  see 
the  general's  father  on  important  business ;  how- 
ever, thou  vrilt  know  where  to  write  to  him,  and 
to-morrow  thou  shalt  inform  him,  that  his  grand* 
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daughters  have  arrived  here.  Meantime,  my 
children,"  added  the  soldier,  turning  towards 
Rose  and  Blanche,  "  my  wife  will  pve  you  her 
bed,  and,  taking  the  fortune  of  war  as  it  comes, 
you  will  not  be  worse  lodged  than  you  were  on 
the  journey." 

"  Wc  sludl  always  be  very  well  with  thee  and 
Madame  Frances,"  said  Rose. 

**  And  then,  to  think  of  the  happiness  of  being 
at  last  in  Paris,"  added  Blanche,  '*  since  it  is  here 
that  we  are  to  meet  our  father !" 

**  With  that  hope,  one  may  take  patience,  I 
know,"  said  Dagobert;  "  still,  after  all  you  ex- 
pected of  Paris,  you  must  be  finely  disappointed, 
my  children.  Faith !  you  have  not  yet  seen 
much  of  the  golden  city  you  dreamt  of;  but, 
patience !  patience !  you  will  find  that  Paris  is 
not  so  bad  a  place  as  it  looks." 

"  And  then,"  said  Agricola,  gaily,  "  for  these 
young  ladies,  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Simon  will 
really  change  Paris  into  a  golden  city." 

*'  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Agricola,"  said 
Rose,  smiling. 

"  What,  Mademoiselle !  you  know  my  name?" 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Agricola ;  we  \»ed  often  to 
talk  of  you  with  Dagobert,  and  lately  with  Ga- 
Wel,"  added  Blanche. 

'*  Gabriel !"  cried  Agricola  and  his  mother 
tlBigether,  struck  with  surprise. 
■  "  Ah !  true !"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  knowing 
glance  at  the  orphans ;  **  we  have  enough  to  teU 
Tou  to  last  a  fortni^^ht,  and,  amongst  other  thuig^, 
now  we  met  Gabriel.  All  I  can  say  is,  that,  in 
his  own  way,  he  is  as  fine  a  fellow  as  my  boy — 
I  shall  never  get  tired  of  saying  my  boy — and  that 
they  are  well  fitted  to  love  each  other  as  brothers. 
My  brave  wife !"  added  Dagobert,  with  emotion, 
**  that  was  a  noble  act  of  thine,  when  thou  wast 
already  poor  enough,  to  take  in  that  unfortunate 
child,  and  bring  lum  up  with  thine  own." 

"My  dear,  don't  speak  thus — it  was  quite 
natural." 

•*  Well,  I  owe  thee  something  for  it ;  it  is  down 
to  thy  account.  Meantime,  thou  wilt  certainly 
see  him  to-morrow  morning." 

*'  My  dear  brother  airivcd  also  !"  cried  the 
young  smith ;  *•  who  will  say,  after  this,  that 
there  are  no  such  things  as  lucky  days  ?  And 
where  did  you  meet  him,  father  ?" 

•*  You  !  always  you ! — I  tell  thee  what  it  is,  my 
boy :  because  thou  canst  make  songs,  dost  thinL 
thyself  too  great  a  man  to  say  thou  to  me  ?" 

"  But,  father " 

"  No,  no — ^I  must  have  plenty  of  thees  and 
thotUj  to  make  up  for  all  those  I  have  lost  these 
eighteen  years.  As  for  Gabriel,  I  will  tell  thee 
all  about  him  by  and  by,  and  how  wc  happened 
to  meet ;  for  thou  must  not  think  to  sleep  to- 
night. Thou  shalt  give  me  half  thy  room,  and 
we  will  have  a  long  talk  together.  Rabat-joie 
will  remain  outside  this  door ;  it  is  an  old  habit 
of  his  to  be  near  the  children." 

**  Dear  me !"    cried  Frances ;    **  I   think    of 

nothhig — only  in  such  a  moment But  these 

young  ladies  will  want  some  supper — and  thou 
too — Agricola  shall  go  and  get  something  firom 
the  tavern." 

"What  do  you  say,  my  children — ^have  you 
any  appetite  r" 

"Thanks,  Dagobert ;  we  could  not  eat.  AVe 
are  too  joyful  to  be  hungry." 

"  You  will  take  a  little  hot  wine  and  water, 
with  some  sugar,  just  to  warm  you,  my  dear 
young  ladies,"  said  Frances ;  "  unfortunately,  I 
have  nothing  else  in  the  house." 


"  That  will  do,  Frances ;  the  poor  children  are 
tired.  Thou  hadst  better  put  them  to  bed,  whilst 
I  go  up  stairs  with  my  boy ;  to-morrow  morning, 
before  Rose  and  Blanche  are  awake,  I  will  come 
and  have  a  talk  with  thee,  so  as  to  let  Agricola 
have  a  little  rest." 

At  this  moment,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

"  It  is  our  good  Mayeiix,  who  has  come  to  ask 
if  we  want  anything,    said  Agricola. 

"  I  thought  she  was  here  when  my  husband 
came  in,"  replied  Frances. 

"So  she  waa,  poor  girl!  but  ahe  no  doubt 
went  away,  for  fear  of  bK^ing  a  check  on  us.  She 
is  so  very  nice  in  such  matters.  She  woiUd 
never  knock  so  loud  at  the  door,  for  instance." 

"  Then  see  who  it  is,  Agricola,"  said  Frances. 

Before  the  young  smith  could  reach  the  door, 
it  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  man,  decently 
attired,  and  with  a  respectable  countenance,  a^ 
vanced  several  steps  into  the  room,  throwing 
rapid  glances  all  about  him ;  for  an  instant,  his 
eyes  rested  upon  Rose  and  Blanche. 

"  Permit  me  to  observe,  sir,"  said  Agricola, 
going  to  meet  Mm,  "  that,  after  knocking,  you 
might  have  waited  till  we  opennl  the  door. 
What  is  your  pleasure  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  aaid  the  nuui,  with 
extreme  politeness,  speaking  very  slowly,  to  as 
to  be  able  to  remain  longer  in  the  room;  "I 
make  you  a  million  of  excuses;  I  am  really 
grieved  at  my  indiscretion;  I  am  reaUj  con- 
fused  " 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  impatiently ; 
"  what  do  you  want  ?" 

"Pray,  sir,  docs  not  Mademoisent  8oliyeao 
live  here?  a  young  workwoman-— nlhflr  de* 
formed  r" 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  up  stairs,"  said  A^riool*.    . 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir !"  cried  this  pofits  Mibnage, 
again  beginning  to  make  a  nmnber  of  low  bows, 
"  I  am  really  quite  confused  at  my  own  stupidity. 
I  thought  I  should  liave  found  the  young  woman 
in  question,  for  whom  I  have  procured  aome 
work  from  a  person  of  respectabihty." 

"  It  is  very  late,  sir,"  said  Areola,  much  sur- 
prised; "this  young  woman  is  known  to  our 
family,  and  if  you  will  come  to-morrow,  you  will 
be  able  to  sec  her.  To-night,  she  is  gone  to  bed." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  only  to  reiterate  my  ex- 
cuses  " 

"Very  good,  sir,"  said  Agricola,  tn*kfi>g  a 
step  towards  the  door. 

"  I  beg  this  lady,  and  these  young  ladieSt  and 
this  gentleman,  to  be  persuaded * 

"If  you  continue  much  longer  in  thia  way, 
sir,"  said  Agricola,  "  you  will  have  to  apologiia 
for  the  length  of  your  apology — and  then  t£m 
will  be  no  end  to  it." 

At  these  words  of  Agricola,  which  made  Rose 
and  Blanche  smile,  Dagobert  drew  his  mouataoho 

Eroudly  through  his  fingers.  "  How  ready  the 
oy  is  !"  said  ne  in  a  whisper  to  his  wi£e«  **  It 
does  not  astonish  thee,  because  thou  art  tu0d 
to  it." 

During  this  time,  the  obsequious  personMe 
slowly  withdrew,  after  casting  a  long,  last. look. 
at  the  sisters,  Agricola,  and  Dajrob^t.  A,  few 
minutes  later.  Fiances,  having  laid  a  mattres%qnj 
the  ground  for  herself^  and  famished  ihe  l)e4^ 
with  clean,  white  sheets  for  the  oxx>1uucub^  wu^ 
occupied  in  imdressing  them  with  mstooMil  ^£ 
citude,  whilst  Dagobert  and  Agrii^lik  n^ipjyi^ 
together  to  the  garret. 
I      As  the  smith  lighted  hiN  father  ix6  lit^iyrtWff- 
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ffKi  rlo»c  t)  the  Ultle  chamluT  of  La  Mrjcux, 
Ae  latter,  half  hidden  in  the  ahiuJe,  said  to  him 
i^iidlyin  alowvoico;  "  AgricolB,ttBreatdangcr 
"  M  hand  ;  I  must  speak  to  Ihec." 

Theie  w,>rdB  yierc  spokou  sn  quickly,  and  in 
ilowi  tone,  thnl  Dngobert  did  not  hear  them; 
^t  u  Agricola  liad  Ktattcd,  and  stnppcd  t!ud- 
*«llj,  the  aoldicT  snid  to  him ;  "  Well,  my  boy  ! 
•Iwlaftiemnttcr?" 

"Nuthina,  bthpr,"  aniil  the  smith,  turning. 
'  I  mu  nfmid  clvou  couldKt  not  sec  thy  wuy." 

"Never  (earl  I  have  the  eyes  and  legs  cf 
Btetn  thu  evening." — And  tlio  soldier,  who  had 
■"*  Tcrccived  the  astonishnipnl  of  his  Bini,  tn- 
viih  him  t)tc  little  gniret,  iji  which  they 
"Cc  tu  pass  the  ni{;hU 

Some  minutes  after  he  quitted  the  house,  tlie 
aiiof  ceremonious  politeness,  who  bad  come  to 
Uie  lod^g  of  Dflgobcrt's  wife  to  enquire  about 
UMayeux,  went  to  the  end  of  the  Rue  Brise- 
Mifhe,  and  drew  near  to  fi  hiiekney- coach,  whit'h 
WU  itandinp  in  the  midst  of  tlie  Utile  square  of 
Ulc  Cloirtcr  Snint- Merry. 
Sitting  back  in  this  coach  wds  &Ir.   Hodin, 


The  t 

the  other  ore  lafcly 
toiisfd  Dt  Fiances  BDudoui  s  Hifbrc  I  knockod 
jit  the  lour  I  listened  for  same  mi  utci,  and  I 
bnd,  that  tl  c  1  nn  t>  ''"  '"'^  to  Elcep  this  nifihC 
w  tl  Franecs  whilst  the  old  nini  la  to  share  uie 
room  of  the  smith 

\  ery  well     said  Rod  n 

I  could  no  venture  to  insist  cont  nued  the 
pohtc  man  ujou  seeing  the  hit  hbacked 
scmiBtresa  th  a  evening  on  the  Eubjcct  o'  '""" 
tjueen  of  thi.  Bacchanals  I  will  coll  to  mo 
to  ttsecrlai  the  effect  of  the  letter  uhe  muEl  haTe 
received,  with  rogBrd  to  the  young  workman. 

"  Do  not  fail  to  do  so  ;  and  now  (though  'li» 
liite)  you  will  go  with  a  measagc  from  me  to 
Frances  Baudoin's  confeiisor;  tcU  him,  that  I! 
ctpect  him  in  the  Kue  du  Milieii-dcs- (Trains —  I 
that  ho  must  come  instantly,  without  losinR  > 
minute.  You  will  necompony  him,  and,  if  I 
ahoulJ  not  bo  there,  he  must  wait  for  me — yoo 
may  add,  thnt  thinga  of  tjic  tiral  ini:: 'Ttance  US 
at  stake." 


the  cowh  drove  rapiJly  off. 


CUAITER  V. 


TUB  ITAXDERIKG  JXW. 


Ax  bouT  adcr  ihcm  diiiorciit  £ocn»,  the  most 
OTofound  tiikiice  rtignod  in  the  house  In  the  Hue 
Brue-Michi?.  A  fuint  light,  accn  thiough  tvo 
filiKs  panel  let  into  a  door,  announced  Hint  Ia 
Ma;fcux  woi  vtill  naivhinf ;  for  the  dark  hole, 
in  whii'h  she  lived,  vas  umiost  dcprirul  of  aii, 
and  only  li4;Iitcd  in  th»  ilaytime  by  mean^  ottlii* 
door,  which  opened  upun  a  niiRow  uid  murky 
pawagc,  beneath  the  slope  of  the  Toot 

A  Runy  bed,  a.  tublc,  aa  old  trunk,  Bnd  a  chair, 
to  filled  up  this  icj  abode,  that  two  penons 
could  not  sit  diiwn  in  it,  uideas  one  took  a  place 
on  the  bed.  llie  msfoificent  flower,  that  Aari- 
cola  had  (riven  to  ILa  Majeuib  cBteftlllT  deposited 
in  a  ^s  full  of  walci,  alnod  Vptm  the  Inble,  on 
which  also  were  diHcrent  flcccH  uf  linen;  it 
opened  its  puiplc  CBlyt,  (Ud  Iprend  its  sweet 
perfimie,  in  the  midst  of  tUs  miserable  closet, 
with  n-alla  of  damp,  gKj  pliUtcri  feeUy  lighted 

Ln  Mayi-ux,  stiU  dt^ued,  -mu  tcUcd  upon  htr 
bed,  with  agitoled  founleoance  UxA  eyes  full  of 
tears,  onchaiidrciitina  on  the  holiitcr,Bnd  her  head 
leaning  towards  the  doat,  >'hiKt  the  listened  in 
agony  for  the  well-knoAn  it^p  of  Areola.  The 
heart  of  the  young  gltl  beat  Tiolcntly ;  linr  foce, 
i;enerally  tU  palh,  #11  Blightlj  colciiired  with 
emotion,  fibtii  6mt  to  time,  she  gbnccd,  aa  If 
in  fetft  Bt  ilic  uHbr  iht  held  in  hiT  hmA; 
tids  letter  had  Utivcd  duiitig  the  evening  br  tha 
p  Mt,  aid  hid  bliM  plKbd  on  La  llaj-cux's  tible 
by  the  dfCt  fWHtt  acted  as  porter),  ivhUit  slip  was 
present  at  am  Ihterriev  of  D&^bcrt  wiili  liis 

Suddenly,  the  yoiuif  girl  heard  a  door,  very 
close  to  her  o*n,  open  gcntlj,  "  At  test !"  she 
exclaimed;  "itiahe!" — and  AjtrlMla  entered  the 

"  I  waited  till  my  father  was  nsletp,"  «U1  thi> 
smith,  in  a  loiv  voice,  and  with  an  uir  Ihnt  be- 
tokened more  curiosity  than  uncasincvu.  "  AVhjil 
can  be  the  matter,  my  Rood  Mayeux  J  Thy  roun- 
tenance  is  changed— tliou  art  weeping — what 
has  happened }  Of  what  danger  didst  thou. 
epcak  r' 

"  Head !"  said  1&  Mavcux  in  a  trembling  voice 
IS  ehe  ha.sti1y  handed  to  him  the  open  Icttct 
JkgricoLi  drew  near  the  lifiht,  ond  read  at  follows 

" '  A  person,  who  cannot  moke  himself  kniiivn 
Dnt  who  is  aware  uf  the  fraternal  interest  yai 
feel  fbt  Agricola  Haudoin,  informs  you,  that  thi. 
yoons  and  himest  workman  will'probably  be 
•treated  in  the  course  of  to-morrow. 


compromised  him.  SercnJ  copies  were  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  a  secret  society,  whose 
heads  have  just  bccii  imprisoned,  in  cu[txequei)CL' 
of  the  plot  of  ihcKuedcsProuTairos.'"* 
"  Akis !"    Nud  tlic  sempstress,  bursting 


only  inspired  by  tnc  love  of  humanity. 

la  It  my  fault  if  they  have  been  found  amongst 
the  popen  of  a  secret  society  i" 

He  threw  the  letter  wiUi  disdain  upon  tliu 
table.  "  Qo  on!"  aaid  La  Mayeux  to  him; 
"  ptayEoon!" 

'■  (>h  1  if  thou  wiih  it,"  readied  Agricola,  ai>d 
he  thus  continued  1 

"  '  A  waitlst  Iiaa  been  issued  again.it  A~ricola 
Baudoih.  Ko  doubt,  nU  innocence  will  be  made 
anbarcnt  sooner  or  later ;  but  he  will  do  well  to 
Inlhdraw  from  pursuit  as  soon  as  posnble,  to 
escape  a  precnutionarv  detention  of  two  or  three 
months,  which  would  be  a  terrible  blow  for  his 
mother,  of  whom  he  it  the  sole  support. 

'' '  A  Sincere  Friend,  who  is  obliged  tn 
remain  unknown,' " 

After  a  moment's  ^ence,  the  smith  shrucfie  1 
Ills  ahoulders,  and,  assuming  a  carelcsa  air, 
lau^nn  to  the  sempstress:  "  Be  content, 
ipxHl  Slaycux  !  these  wags  have  only  iiii^l 
ttic  month.  They  want  to  make  me  an  Apnt 
fool  liT  aiititlMtlen." 

"AgticDla,l»  heaven's  sake!"  said  the  re 
woman,  Itt  K  M^licttting  voice,  "  do  not'  I 
this  maitu  tWttlT — believe  in  my  prescntiiii 
—listen  to  oak  idrice." 

"  But  I  tell  thee,  my  child,  my  aong  of  the 
n'orlb)i«F>  hM  been  printed  these  two  nionlhs  ;  it 
is  not  at  all  political,  and,  if  it  were,  they  would 
not  have  walled  till  now  to  prosecute," 

the  SQitic.  Only  two  days  tbga,  thia  plot  w: 
discovered  hard  bv  in  the  Rue  des  Proui  aires 
and  if  thy  versu,  till  UUU  pethapa  uiiknoH-.., 
were  found  utKnt-  die  persons  arrested  for  iliis 
conspiracv,  it  would  be  quite  enough  to  comprg- 
mise  thee." 

"  'WTint !  verses  in  which  I  celelwate  the  low 
of  labour,  and  universal  charity  r— If  so,  Justiv 
must  be  blind  indeed,  and  requires  a  dog  and 
stick  to  pnidc  her  along." 

"  Agricola,"  said  the  younj:  girl,  distre^-sed  a 
secinR  the  Mnith  make  so  light  of  the  dajigcr 
"  listen  to  me,  I  conjure  thee.  No  doubt,  tin 
verses  paiiit  llic  sacred  love  of  laliour;  but  they 
also  de]ilo re  the  unjust  doom  of  poor  workpi-opl> 
condemned  without  hope  to  all  the  miseries  c. 
life  —they  prtaoh  an  evangelical  fraternity,  but 
they  express  also  the  indignation  of  a  pto^  and 
noble  heart  against  the  selBsh  and  the  bad. 
Ardently  do^t  thou  pray  for  the  delivcmm-e  of 
those  workmen,  who,  less  happy  than  thou  art, 
liave  no  ftencrons  patron  like  Sir.  Hiirdy.  'Well, 
Agrieiila !  what  more  is  needed  to  eomnroniise 
thee,  in  tlie>e  linwa  of  trouble;  particularly,  if 
innny  copies  of  tliy  song  were  found  upon  the 
persons  arrested!" 

Tliesc  few  sensible  words,  pronounced  with 
warmth  by  an  excellent  creature,  whoae 


■'  Ycfl,  a  letter  of  his— of  no  importance  la  ils(  ll 
-was  f(>und  lost  year  on  a  person  arrested  &)t 
onupimry,  and  lie  w,i«  a  ninntli  in  prisnn," 
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*•  TV»ie,  my  good  Maycux ;  but  they  soon  dis- 
o(y?ercd  the  injustice  of  the  accusation,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty/' 

••  After  haying  been  a  month  in  prison — and 
that  is  just  yrhkt  they  advise  thcc  to  avoid. 
Only  think  of  it,  Agricola !  a  month  in  prison — 
and  thy  mo^er  V* 

These  remarks  of  La  Mayeux  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  Agricola;  ho  took  the  letter, 
and  read  it  again  attentively.  **And  the  man 
who  M-as  iratching  about  the  house  all  the  even- 
ing?** resumed  the  young  girl.  **  I  come  back 
to  that,  because  it  is  not  natural.  Oh !  what  a 
blow  it  would  be  for  thy  father,  for  tliy  poor 
mother  who  no  longer  gains  anything  ? — Art  thou 
not  tlieir  sole  resource  ?  Think  of  it ;  Asithout 
thee,  what  would  become  of  tliemr" 

•*  It  woidd  indeed  be  terrible,**  said  Agricola, 
throwing  the  letter  upon  the  table ;  "  what  thou 
•aycst  about  Kemi  is  quite  true.  He  was  as 
innocent  as  I  am.  It  was  an  error  of  justice — an 
involuntary  error,  no  doubt — ^but  not  the  less 
cruel.  Still,  they  do  not  arrest  a  man  without 
hearing  him.'* 

"  They  arrest  him  first,  and  hear  him  after- 
wards,** said  La  Mayeux,  bitterly;**  in  a  month 
or  two,  they  set  him  at  liberty — and  if  he  have  a 
wife  and  children,  who  only  live  b^  his  daily 
I  labour,  what  do  they  do  whilst  he  is  in  prison  ? 
Why,  they  weep  for  cold  and  hunger  !** 

At  these  simple  and  touching  words  of  La 
Mayeux,  Agricola  shuddered.  *•  A  month  with- 
out work,'*  said  he,  -with  a  pensive  air  ;  *'  and  my 
mother — my  father — these  two  young  girls,  who 
ilso  form  part  of  our  family,  till  Marshal  Simon 
or  his  father  shall  arrive  in  taris  ! — Yes,  thou  art 
right ;  the  thought  of  it  makes  me  tremble,  in 
spite  of  myself.* 

"  Agricola,**  cried  La  Mayeux,  suddenly,  *•  if 
thou  wert  to  apply  to  Mr.  Hardy  ? — He  is  so  good, 
liifl  character  is  so  highly  esteemed  and  honoured, 
that,  if  he  were  to  offer  to  be  bound  for  thee, 
they  would  probably  cease  this  prosecution.** 

**  Unfortunately,  3lr.  Hardy  is  not  here  ;  he  is 
on  a  journey  ydth  Marshal  Simon's  father.** 

Then,  after  an  intcr\'al  of  silence,  Agricola 
added,  trving  to  surmount  his  fears:  "No — I 
cannot  believe  this  letter.  After  all,  I  prefer  to 
wait  the  event.  I  shall  at  least  have  tlie  chance 
rf  proving  my  innocence,  at  my  first  examina- 
tion; for,  whether  I  go  to  prison,  or  hide  myself 
■omcwhere,  my  labour  would  equally  fail  my 
family." 

"Alas,  it  is  true  !**  said  the  poor  girl.  "What 
U  to  be  done,  kind  heaven  !  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"My  brave  father  !**  said  Agricola.  **If  this 
'fortune  should  happen  to-morrow,  what  a 
"^ccption  for  liim — for  him,  who  has  just  gone  to 
deep  so  full  of  joy  !'*  And  the  smitn  biu-icd  his 
«cc  in  his  hands. 

tlnhappily,  the  terrors  of  La  Maycux  were  not 
.exagg^f^ljons ;  it  will  be  remembered  how,  at 
this  period  of  the  year  1832,  before  and  after  the 
P^ot  of  the  Hue  des  Prouvaires,  a  vast  number 
^  precautionary  arrests  took  place  amongst  the 
forking  classes,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  re- 
action against  democratic  ideas. 

Suddenly  La  Maycux  broke  the  silence,  which 
h«4  l^ted  for  some  minutes.  A  deep  blush  suf- 
^**a^hCT  countenance,  which  wore  an  undeiinablc 
'^^pwssion  of  restraint,  grief,  and  hope. 

"Agricola,  thou  art  saved  !'*  she  exclaimed. 

,  •''Vniat  dost  thou  mean  ?** 

"That  good,  that  beautifid  young  lady,  who 
'Safe  thee  this  tiowcr,"  and  La  Maycux  snowed 


it  to  the  smith,  •*  she,  who  Jtnew  so  well  how  to 
repair  an  involimtary  offence,  must  have  a  gene' 
rous  heart.    Address  thyself  to  her." 

At  these  words,  which  she  seemed  to  articulate 
■srith  a  violent  effort,  two  large  tears  ran  down 
the  chocks  of  La  Mayeux.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  experienced  an  emotion  of  painful 
jealousy ;  to  another  woman  would  belong  the 
happiness  of  aiding  Atm,  whom  she,  poor  helplesf 
creature,  could  only  love  I 

*•  Dost  think  of  it  ?'*  said  Agricola,  in  surprise. 
'*  ^Vhat  could  this  yoimg  lady  do  in  the  matter  }'* 

"  Did  she  not  tell  thee  to  recollect  her  name, 
and  to  address  thyself  to  her  imder  all  circum- 
stances ?" 

•*  Yes,  doubtless " 

"  Well !  this  young  lady,  in  the  high  position 
in  which  she  is,  must  have  influential  acquauit- 
ances,  who  -will  be  able  to  protect  thee.  Go  to 
her  to-morrow  morning — tell  her  frankly  what 
has  happened — and  ask  her  assistance.** 

*•  But,  my  good  Mayeux,  what  wouldst  thou 
have  her  do  r** 

*•  Listen !  I  remember  my  father's  telling  us 
long  ago,  that  he  had  saved  one  of  his  friends 
from  going  to  prison,  by  giving  bail  for  him.  It 
will  be  easy  for  thee  to  convince  this  yoxmg  lady 
of  thy  innocence  ;  and,  if  she  will  give  security 
for  thee,  it  seems  to  me,  that  thou  wilt  have 
nothing  to  fear." 

**  Ah,  my  poor  child  !  how  can  I  ask  such  a 
service  of  a  person  that  I  do  not  know  ?** 

"Believe  me,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
sadly,  "  I  would  never  advise  thee  to  do  any- 
thing, that  could  lower  thee  in  the  eyes  of  any 
one — above  all,  of  this  young  lady.  I  do  not 
tell  thee  to  ask  for  money — ^but  for  such  a  se- 
curity, as  will  enable  thee  to  continue  thy  work, 
so  that  tliy  family  may  not  be  left  without  re- 
source. Believe  me,  such  a  request  is  noble  and 
worthy  on  thy  side  ;  the  heart  of  this  young  lady 
is  generous,  and  she  will  understand  tnee.  For 
hei\  to  find  this  bail  will  be  notliing  ;  for  thee^  it 
will  be  everything.  It  will  be  the  salvation  of 
thy  family.' 

**Thou  art  right,  my  good  Mayeux,**  said 
Agricola,  overcome  with  sorrow ;  "  it  will  perhaps 
be  well  to  risk  this  step.  Were  tlie  yoimg  lady 
to  consent  to  render  me  this  service,  and  to  fina 
security  for  me,  I  should  be  prepared  for  every 
event.  But  no,  no,"  added  the  smith,  rising,  **I 
shall  never  dare  to  apply  to  this  yoimg  lady. 
WTiat  claim  have  I  upon  her  ?  AVhat  is  the  little 
service  I  did  her,  compared  with  that  I  haye  to 
ask?" 

"  Dost  thou  think,  Agricola,  tliat  a  generous 
soul  measures  the  services  it  may  render  by  those 
it  has  received  ? — ^Trust  to  the  instincts  of  my 
heart :  I  am  only  a  poor  creature,  who  ought  not 
to  compare  myself  "with  any  other  person ;  I  am 
nothing,  I  can  do  nothing.  And  yet,  Agricola — 
I  am  sure — yes,  I  am  sure — that  Uiis  young  lady, 
who  is  so  much  above  me,  will  feel  wnat  I  should 
feel  under  these  circiunstances — will  imderstand, 
as  well  as  I  should,  thy  cruel  position — and  will 
do  with  joy,  and  pleasvu"0,  and  gratitude,  just 
what  I  would  do — if,  alas !  I  were  able  to  do 
aiu'thing  but  devote  myself  in  vain.** 

In  spite  of  herself.  La  Mayeux  pronounced  these 
last  words  in  such  a  heart-piercing  tone — tliere 
was  something  so  affecting  in  the  comparison, 
which  tliis  unfortunate  creature  drew  between 
her  own  obscure,  despised,  miserable,  and  infirm 
condition,  and  the  resplendent  youth,  beauty, 
and  opulence  of  Adriciuiu  dc  Cordo^iUc^-that 
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'Af^rieoU  was  movod  to  tean.    Ho  held  forth  his 

hand  to  La  Maycxix,  and  said  to  her  in  a  softened 

voice  I  "  Horr  good  thou  art ! — What  nobleness, 

'wliat  good  Kcnsc,  wliat  delicacy !" 

■     **  Alas  !  I  can  do  nothing  but  advise/* 

.    "  And  thy  advice  shall  be  followed,  my  good 

Hayuux,  for  it  is  that  of  the  noblest  nature  I 

have  ever  met  with.     Thou  hast  convinced  me 

too  of  the  propriety  of  the  step,  by  persuading 

me,  that  the  heart  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 

— may  be  worth  thine  own." 

At  this  simple  and  sincere  avowal,  La  Mayeux 
forgot  almost  All  she  had  suffered,  so  sweet  and 
consoling  was  her  emotion.  For  if  beings  of 
this  order,  inevitably  destined  to  suffering,  have 
sorrows  unknown  to  the  world,  they  have  also 
humble  and  timid  joys,  equally  luknown.  The 
least  word  of  tender  affection,  which  raises  them 
in  their  own  esteem,  is  so  grateful,  so  ineffably 
precioiLs  to  these  poor  creatures,  doomed  habitu- 
ally to  contempt,  to  harsh  treatment,  and  to  a 
desiring  doubt  of  themselves  ! 

**  It  is  agreed  then.  Thou  wilt  go  to-morrow 
morning  to  this  young  lady — is  it  not  so  r"  cried 
Jji  Mayeux,  reviving  to  hope.  **  At  break  of 
day,  I  will  go  and  watch  at  the  street-door,  to 
see  if  there  be  anything  suspicious,  and  to  let 
thoc  know." 

**  Good,  excellent  girl !"  said  Agricola,  more 
and  more  affected. 

"Thou  shouldst  go  before  thy  father  wakes. 
The  quarter  of  the  town,  in  wliich  this  young 
lady  lives,  is  so  quiet,  that  to  go  there  will  be 
almost  to  hide  thyself." 

*•  I  think  I  hear  my  father's  voice,"  said  Agri- 
cola,  suddenly. 

La  Maycux's  chamber  was  so  near  the  garret 
of  the  smith,  that,  listening  attentively,  they 
could  hoar  Uagobert  repeating  in  tlie  dark : 
**  Agricola  !  art  thou  asleep  my  boy  r  I  liave  had 
mv  first  nap,  and  my  tongue  itches  to  be  talk- 
ing." 

**Go  qiuckly,  Agricola,"  said  La  Mayeux; 
**  thy  absence  will  make  liim  uneasy.  In  anv 
case,  do  not  set  out  to-morrow  morning,  before  1 
have  seen  thee,  and  told  thee  if  anything  is 
stirring." 

"Agricola!  art  thou  not  there r"  rcsimicd 
Dagobert,  in  a  still  louder  voice. 

•*  Here  I  am,  father,"  said  the  smith,  returning 
to  his  own  garret ;  *'  I  went  to  fasten  a  si i utter, 
that  was  blowing  about — for  fear  it  should  wake 
thee." 

"  Thankye,  my  bov  !  but  'tis  not  the  noise  that 
awoke  me,"  said  l)agobert,  gaily ;  "  'twas  a 
real  kunrier  to  have  some  talk  with  thee.  Ah, 
my  poor  boy !  thou  dost  not  know  tlie  craving  of 
an  old  father,  who  has  not  seen  liis  son  for 
eighteen  years !" 
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"  Wilt  thou  have  a  light,  fiUher  r 

**  No,  no — 'tis  extravagant.  I^et  us  talk  in  the 
dark.  That  will  give  me  a  new  pleasure  to- 
morrow at  peep  of  day ;  'twill  be  like  seeing  thee 
again  for  the  first  time." 

The  door  of  Agri cola's  chamber  was  here 
shut-to,  and  La  Mayeux  heard  no  more.  The 
poor  creature  threw  herself,  without  imdressing, 
upon  her  bed,  but  she  did  not  close  her  eyes  the 
whole  night,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  daybreak, 
that  she  might  watch  for  Agricola' s  safety. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  her  anxious  thoughts 
for  the  morrow,  she  sometimes  resigned  herself 
to  a  melancholy  reverie,  in  which  she  compared 
the  interview  she  had  just  had  (in  the  silence  of 
tho  night,  with  the  man  she  adored  in  secret) 


with  what  such  an  interview  might  have  Imml 
had  she  possessed  the  charm  of  beauty,  and  htmt- 
loved  even  as  she  herself  loved,  with  a  pore  and 
devoted  affection.  But  knowing  well,  that  tAat 
could  never  hope  to  share  the  sweet  delights  of  a 
mutual  passion,  she  found  her  eonsolaticm  in  tiie 
idea,  that  she  might  have  been  useful  to  him. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  La  Msyeiuc 
rose  gently,  and  descended  the  stairs  on  tiptop 
to  see  if  any  danger  menaced  Agricola. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  WAKING   UP. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  damp  and  foggy 
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during  a  portion  of  the  night,  had  become 
and  cold  towards  morning.    Through  the  little' 
\N'indow,  which  gave  light  to  the  garret  Where* 
Agricola  slq)t  vdUti  his  father,  a  patch  of  hlue 
sky  was  visible. 

The  closet  of  the  young  smith  had  as  poor  an 
appearance  as  that  of  La  Mayeux ;  the  only  oma- ' 
ment,  placed  above  the  little  deal  table,  on  whidb 
Agricola  used  to  write  his  poetic  inspirations, 
and  there  nailed  to  the  wall,  was  a  portrait  of 
IJcranger  —  of  that  immortal  jwet,  whom  Ae 
people  cherish  and  revere,  because,  endowed 
with  rare  and  excellent  genius,  he  has  loved  and 
eidightened  that  people,  and  sung  their  gloriea 
and  their  reverses. 

Though  the  day  only  began  to  dawn,  Daeobert 
and  Agricola  had    already  risen.     The  latter 
possessed  sufficient  command  over  himself^  to' 
dissimulate  his  uneasiness,  which  had  only  in 
creased  upon  reflection.    The  rash  enterxnise  o^ 
the  Hue  aes  Prouvaires  had  occasioned  a  great 
number  of  precautionary  arrests,  and  the  disco-, 
very  of  several  copies  of  his  song  of  the  f)rai 
Workmen^  in  i)os session  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  abortive  conspiracy,  would  naturally  com-' 
promise  the  young  smith,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Still,  he  did  not  let  his  father  perceive  his  anxiety.. 

Seated  by  the  side  of  his  son,  on  the  edge  (A 
their  narrow  bed,  the  soldier,  who,  at  peep  erf" 
(lay,  had  shaved  and  dressed  himself  with  militsry 
exactness,  held  the  two  hands  of  Agricola  in  hia 
own  ;  hl^  countenance  was  radiant  with  joy ;  lie 
could  not  look  at  him  enough. 

"Thou  ^\'ilt  laugh  at  me,  my  bov,"  said  h^ 
"  hut  I  -wished  the  night  at  the  devil,  that  X 
might  have  a  good  look  at  thee  by  daylight; 
Now  I  can  see  tnoe  properly,  without  loains  any;-, 
thing.  'Tis  another  folly  of  mine,  but  I  tike  to  \ 
sec  thee  wear  the  moustache.  \STuit  a  fine 
horse-grenadier  thou  wouldst  have  made!  Didst 
thou  never  have  any  wish  to  be  a  soldier  ?" 

"  And  my  mother :" 

"Ah,  true! — and  then,  after  all,  I  think  th« 
time  of  the  sabre  Ls  gone  by.  We  old  fellows  are 
only  fit  to  put  in  the  chimney-corner,  like  old 
rusty  carbines ;  we  have  had  our  day." 

"  Yes,  a  day  of  heroism  and  glory,"  said  Agri- 
cola, proudly ;  then  he  added,  m  a  voice  of  ae<n 
tenderness  and  affection :  "  Dost  thou  know,  U 
is  a  good  and  fine  thmg  to  be  thy  son !" 

"  As  for  a  fine  thing,  I  don't  know ;  but  a  good 
thing  it  ou  j^ht  to  be,  for  I  love  thee  heartily,  An4" 
when  I  thiidc,  that  I  am  only  just  bee^inin^ 
Agricola? — I  am  like  a  himgry  man,  mat  baa 
fasted  many  days ;  I  can  only  begin  to  taste  litd^ 
by  little — and  thou  must  expect  to  be  tfuted^  my 
boy,  night  and  moniing,  and  all  day  long,  ijni, 
everyday.  Come,  I  must  not  think  of  it — ^^eiyt 
day! — ^it  dazzles,  it  confuses  me — I  don't  knoW' 
where  I  am." 
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!  .Hmm  wordt  of  Dagobert  painfully  affected 

-J^tgn^lA*  He  fancied  he  saw  in  them  a  presenti- 

bBjoU  of  tKe   scparatioii  with  which   he  was 

juxvateiied* 

; .  *f  Now  tell  me,"  a^dd  Dagobcrt,  **  art  thou  com- 

ftntable  in  thy  traded    Is  Mr.  Hardy  kind  to 

theer- 

■  ,  **  Hr.  Hazdy  V*  said  the  smith ;  "  he  is  one  of 

the  beat,  one  of  the  most  equitable  and  generous 

bf  men.     If  you  knew  what  wonders  he  has 

pcoompUshed   in   his  works ;     compared    with 

bthers,  they  arc  like  paradise  in  the  midst  of 

"  Really  r 
I    "  You  shall  see  comfort,  and  joy,  and  affection, 
|n  the  countenance  of  every  one  he  employs; 
uid  with  what  pleasure  they  work — with  what 

•rdour !" 

"  Is  he  then  a  magician,  this  Mr.  Hardy?" 

"  A  great  magician,  father — for  he  has  made 
l|lK>nr  attractiye,  which  accounts  for  the  plea- 
nve ;  and  (with  regard  to  the  ardour  with  which 
We  work)  besides  just  wages,  he  gives  us  a  share 
in  the  profits  according  to  our  capacity  ;  but  that 
is  not  all  —  for  he  has  erected  large  and  line 
buildingSy  in  which  all  his  workmen  can  Iiavc 
(ilMsamt  and  healthy  lodgings  at  a  low  charge, 
tad  in  which  they  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  osso- 
cuUion«  But  you  shall  see  it  all  in  good  time — 
ybn  shall  see  it !" 

"  They  are  right  in  saying,  that  Pnri!i  is  the 
Uad  of  wonders.  Well,  here  I  am  at  last — never 
figun  to  leave  thee  and  my  good  wife." 

'•  We  will  part  no  more,  father,"  said  Agricola, 
fetiffing  a  sigh.  "  My  mother  and  I  will  strive 
tQnu£e  yuu  forget  all  you  have  suffered." 

**  Suffered !  who  the  devil  has  suffered  ?  Look 
It  9ie  in  the  £Lce ;  have  I  any  appearance  of 
tui&ring? — Zounds!  since  I  have  come  here,  I 
feel  myself  a  yoimg  man.  Thou  shalt  see  me 
W|Ik  by  and  by,  and  I'll  wager  I  tire  thee  out. 
Coine^  my  boy !  make  thyself  handsome :  how 
tXuTTl  look  at  us — eh?  When  they  see  thy 
^ick  moustache,  and  my  grey  one,  they  will  all 
\i  laying :  'There  go  father  and  son !' — Come,  let 
II. make  a  plan  for  our  day :  first,  thou  wilt  write 
toHaisluil  Simon's  father,  that  his  grand-daugh- 
Sfn  are  arrived,  and  that  ho  must  h:tsten  back  to 
I^vis,  because  it  concerns  affairs  of  the  greatest 
kdnortance  to  them ;  whilst  thou  art  writing,  I 
inU  go  and  bid  my  wife  and  the  dear  girls  good 
tuammg ;  thcni  we  will  eat  our  bit,  thy  mother 
^  go  to  her  mass — the  good  woman  sticks  to 
^t|T  see — 00  much  the  better,  if  it  amuses  her 
7-Kad  we  will  go  and  take  a  walk  together." 

"  Father,"  said  Agricola,  with  embarrassment, 
"this  morning,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accompany 
jmu" 


"  Not  able  to  go  ?— why,  'tis  Sunda^f !" 
"Yes,  father,'  said  Agricola,  hesitating ;  "  but 
I  Have  promised  to  ^o  to  the  forge  this  morning, 
ti)  fijuah  some  pressmg  work.  My  not  doing  so 
2|%ht  cause  some  damage  to  Mr.  Ilardy.  I  shall 
*.it  liberty  later  in  the  day." 

/'  X^tX  is  a  different  thing,"  said  the  soldier, 
^^^  a  sigh  of  regret.  **  I  thought  to  have  hand- 
led Vans  with  thee  this  morning ;  we  must 
|*it  it  ofli  for  the  labour  that  supports  thy  mother 
JjW^red.  Still,  it  is  vexatious,  deucedly  vcxa- 
goiii^--,and  yet — how  unjust  I  am !  how  soon  one 
"pi^'Ai  Accustomed  to  happiness ! — Here  am  I, 
^Wlitig  like  an  old  grumbler  at  A  walk  delayed 
%'if  rewhpujs,  when,  for  eighteen  years,  I  harilly 
i&ftt'Kopo  to  sec  thcc  again.  Well,  I  am  on  old 
fijof-^id  ibng  life  and  joy  to  my  own  Agricola!" 


And,  to  coDKde  hima^  for  his  disaMMnBtment,- 
th^  soldier  embraced  his  son  gaily  aiMl  cordially. 
This  caress  gave  a  pang  to  the  smith,  for  as 
expected  every  moment  to  behold  the  realiiHtioii^ 
of  La  Mayeux's  fears. 

"  Now  that  I  am  better,"  said  Dagobert,  laugh- 
ing, "  we  will  talk  about  business.  Boat  thou 
know  where  I  can  find  the  addresa  of  all  the 
notaries  in  Paris  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  exactly  know ;  but  nothing  oan  be 
easier." 

'*  I  will  tell  thee  why.  I  sent  from  Russia  by 
the  post,  by  order  of  the  mother  of  the  two  chil- 
dren I  have  brought  with  mo,  some  important 
papers  to  a  notary  at  Paris.  As  I  was  to  go  and 
see  him  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  had  written  his 
name  and  address  in  a  portfolio,  of  which  I  was 
robbed  on  the  road ;  and,  having  forgotten  this 
de\il  of  a  name,  I  think  I  might  remember  it  by 
looking  over  the  list " 

Just  then,  two  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  gar- 
ret made  Agricola  start.  He  thought  invonin- 
tarily  of  the  warrant  issued  against  him.  His 
father,  who  hod  turned  his  head  at  the  sound, 
did  not  perceive  his  emotion,  and  said  in  a  strong 
voice:  '*  Come  in!" 

The  door  opened — it  was  Gabriel.  He  wore 
a  black  cassock,  and  a  round  hat.  To  recognize 
his  adopted  brother,  to  throw  himself  into  his 
arms,  was  with  Agricola  a  movement  rapid  aa 
thought, 

"  My  brother !" 

"  Agricola !" 

"  Gabriel !" 

"  After  so  long  on  absence  !" 

«« At  last,  I  behold  thee  !" 

Sucli  were  the  words  exchanged  between  the 
smith  and  the  missionary,  as  they  closely  em- 
braced each  other.  Dagobcrt,  affected  and 
charmed  by  tliLs  fraternal  meeting,  felt  his  eyes 
become  moist.  Tliere  was  something  truly  touch- 
ing in  the  affection  of  these  two  young  men,  with 
hearts  so  alike,  with  characters  and  aspects  so 
different,  for  tlic  manly  countenance  of  Agricola 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  delicate  and  angelic 
features  of  Gabriel. 

"  I  was  informed  by  my  father  of  thy  arrival," 
said  the  smith  at  length  to  his  adopted  brother ; 
"  I  expected  to  see  thcc  from  one  moment  to  the 
other,  and  yet — my  happiness  Is  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  I  hoped  for." 

**  And  my  good  mother  r"  said  Gabriel,  press- 
ing affectionately  the  hands  of  Dagobcrt ;  '*  you 
have  found  her  m  good  health  ?" 

**  Yes,  my  brave  boy  ;  but  her  health  will  be  a 
hundred  times  better,  now  that  we  are  all  united. 
Nothing  is  so  wholesome  as  joy."  Then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Agricola,  who,  forgetting  his 
fears  of  being  arrested,  was  gazing  at  the  mis- 
sionary with  an  expression  of  ineffable  affection : 
"  When  I  tliink,  how,  with  that  .girl's  face,  Ga- 
briel has  the  courage  of  a  lion — mr  I  told  thee, 
with  what  Intrepidity  he  rescued  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters,  and  attempted  to  save  me  also        " 

"  Yes — but  what  is  the  matter  with  thy  fore- 
head, Gabriel  r"  cried  the  smith,  whose  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  the  missionary. 

Gabriel  had  fiung  down  his  hat  on  entering, 
and  was  just  standing  beneath  the  little  window, 
which  tlirew  its  light  <m  his  pale  and  mild  coun- 
tenance ;  the  scar,  which  extended  in  a  semi-circle 
above  his  eyebrows  from  one  temple  to  the  other, 
was  distinctly  visible. 

In  the  midst  of  the  various  emotions  and  pre* 
cipitate  events,  which  had  immediately  followed 
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JuB  shipwreck,  Dagobcrt  had  not  perceived  this 
■car  on  the  brow  of  the  young  missionary ,  during 
their  short  interview  at  the  Chateau  de  Cardo- 
▼ille ;  but,  sharing  now  in  the  surprise  of  Agri- 
cola,  he  exclaimed:  "Yes,  in  truth — what  is 
that  mark  upon  thy  forehead  ?" 

*'  And  on  his  hands — see  father  !'*  cried  the 
smith,  as  ho  seized  one  of  the  palms,  that  the 
yoimg  priest  held  out  to  reassure  him. 

♦*  (iabriel,  my  bravo  boy,"  said  Dagobcrt,  **  ex- 
plain this  to  us.    Who  has  wounded  thee  thus  r** 

Then,  taking  the  hand  of  the  missionary  in 
his  turn,  he  examined  the  wound  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur,  and  added  :  "In  Spain,  one  of  my 
comrades  was  taken  down  from  a  cross  bv  the 
road-side,  where  the  monks  had  crucified  him, 
and  left  him  to  perish  of  htmger  and  thirst. 
Ever  after,  he  had  on  his  hands  just  such  scars 
as  these  are." 

"  My  father  is  right ;  thou  hast  had  thy  hands 
pierced  through,  my  poor  brother,"  said  Agricola, 
sorrowfully. 

•*  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  it," 
said  Gabriel,  blushing  with  modest  embarrass- 
ment. **  I  went  on  a  mission  to  the  savacjes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountiiins.  They  crucified,  and  had 
begun  to  scalp  me — when  Providence  rescued  me 
from  their  hands." 

"  Unfortunate  boy  !  hadst  thou  no  arms  ?  no 
sufficient  escort  ?"  exclaimed  Dagobert. 

"  We  may  not  bear  arms,"  said  Gabriel,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  "and  we  have  never  any  escort." 

"  But  tliy  comrades,  those  that  were  with  thee, 
did  they  not  defend  thee  r"  cried  Agricola,  im- 
petuously. 

"  I  was  alone,  brother." 

"  Alone  :•" 

"Yes — alone  with  a  guide." 

"  What !  thou  coul(lst  go  alone  and  without 
arms  into  that  barbarous  country  r"  exclaimed 
Dagobert,  scarcely  able  to  believe  what  he  heard. 

"  niat  is  sublime !"  said  Agricola. 

"We  caimot  impart  faith  by  force,"  answered 
Gabriel,  with  simplicity ;  "  only  by  persuasion 
can  we  spread  evangeh'cal  truth  amongst  those 
poor  savages." 

"  And  when  persuasion  fails?"  said  Agricola. 

"  Well,  brotlier  !  we  die  for  our  belief — pitying 
those  who  have  refused  what  is  so  beneficial  to 
humanity." 

A  moment  of  deep  silence  followed  this  simple 
and  touching  reply.  Dagobert  was  too  brave 
himself,  not  to  appreciate  this  calm  and  resigned 
heroism ;  like  his  son,  he  looked  at  Gabriel  with 
an  admiration  that  partook  of  respect.  Tlie 
latter,  without  any  affectation  of  false  modesty, 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  sentiments  he 
excited.  "  What  ails  you  r"  said  he  to  the 
soldier. 

"What  ails  mcr"  cried  Dagobert;  "why — 
that,  after  all  my  years  of  service,  I,  who  thought 
myself  as  brave  as  most  people,  have  foimd  my 
mister — and  here  he  is  !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  have  I  done  ?" 

"Done?"  cried  the  veteran,  grasping  with 
transport  the  hands  of  Gabriel;  "dost  thou 
know,  that  those  brave  wounds  are  as  glorious, 
more  glorious  even  than  ours — fighters  by  pro- 
fession as  we  are !" 

"  Yes,  my  father  speaks  the  truth,"  cried  Agri- 
cola; "ah  !  so,"  he  added  with  enthusiasm,  **  so 
I  "ould  love  and  honour  a  priesthood — endowed 
with  charity,  courage,  resignation  !** 

"  Pray  do  not  flatter  me  thus,"  said  Gabriel, 
much  embarrassed. 


"  Flatter  theer"  resumed  Dagobert ;  "just  look 
at  it.  ^Vhen  I  charged  the  enemy,  cud  I  go 
alone  ?  Did  not  my  captain  see  me  ?  were  not 
my  comrades  witli  me  ?  Had  I  lacked  courage, 
should  I  not  have  had  pride  to  urge  me  on  ?  And 
then  the  cries  of  battle,  the  smell  of  powder,  the 
flourish  of  trumpets,  the  noise  of  cannon,  tho 
ardour  of  my  horse  that  bounded  between  my 
legs — the  devil's  own  racket,  in  fine — and  the 
Emperor  too  there,  who,  if  I  got  a  hole  in  my 
skin,  would  give  me  a  bit  of  lace  or  ribbon  for  a 
pUiister — thanks  to  all  that,  I  passed  for  a  braye 
fellow ;  but  art  thou  not  a  thousand  times  braver, 
my  child — thou,  who  goest  alone,  without  arms, 
to  meet  enemies  so  much  more  ferocious  than 
those  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  attadL  in 
squaflrons,  with  good  sabre- cuts,  and  accom- 
paniment of  bombs  and  grape-shot  r" 

"It  is  worthy  of  my  father,"  cried  the  smith, 
"  it  is  good  and  noble  in  him  to  render  thee  this 
justice." 

"  All,  brother !  his  goodness  exaggerates  what 
is  so  natural." 

"  Natural  ?  yes,  for  fellows  of  thy  kidney," 
said  the  soldier ;  "  but,  believe  me,  the  sort  is  rare." 

"Yes,  very  rare,"  added  Agricola,  "for  that 
kind  of  courage  is  the  most  admirable  of  all.  To 
go  to  an  almost  certain  death,  alone,  a  crucifix  in 
thy  hand,  preaching  charity  and  brotherly  love 
to  savatjes — to  allow  thyself  to  be  taken,  tortured, 
and  to  wait  for  death  uncomplaining,  without 
hatred,  "without  anger,  with  no  feeling  of  revenge 
— to  die  with  the  smile  of  pardon  upon  thy  lips  L 
— and  that  in  the  midst  ot  forests,  where  none  I 
will  behold,  none  will  even  know  thy  sufferings  I 
— and  (shouldst  thou  escape)  with  no  hope  save  1 
to  liide  thy  wounds  beneath  a  humble,  black  1 
gov.ii. — Zounds  !  my  father  is  right — how  canst  ' 
tliou  say,  that  thou  art  less  brave  than  he  V 

"  And  all  tliis,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "  the  poo^ 
child  docs  for  the  man  in  the  moon.*  Thou  sayesjt 
well,  my  boy  ;  his  courage  and  his  wounds  wiD 
never  change  his  black  gown  for  a  bishop's  robes." 

"  I  am  not  so  disinterested  as  I  appear,"  said 
Gabriel,  with  a  gentle  smile ;  "  if  I  am  worthy" 
of  it,  a  jjjreat  rcM'ard  may  await  me  up  above," 

"  As  for  that,  my  boy,  I  am  no  judge ;  I  wiU— 
not  dispute  with  thee  about  it.  All  I  say  is,.M 
that  my  old  cross  would  become  thy  cassooL  ai^ 
well  as  my  imiforra." 

"  But  there  are  no  recompenses  licre  fora 
himible  priests  like  Gabriel,"  said  the  smiths 
"  and  vet  how  much  virtue,  how  much  valouTH^ 
is  to  be  found  amongst  those,  whom  the  parti- 
sans of  priestcraft  have  the  insolence  to  can  th^ 
low  clergy ;  how  much  quiet  merit,  what  unosten- 
tatious devotion,  amongst  those  country  curates^' 
so  inhumanly  treated,  and  kept  beneath  so  n  "  ~ 
a  yoke  by  their  bishops ! — ^Tliose  poor  wrii 
are  workmen  like  ils,  and  their  generous  iiei 
sigh  for  deliverance :  useful  sons  of  the  people^ 
may  justice  be  done  to  them  also ! — Is  it  not  troB^m 
Gabriel  ?  thy  ambition  always  was  to  have  alittlfltf 
curacy  in  the  country,  because  thou  knewest^ 
well  the  good  that  might  be  done  there  r" 

"  My  wishes  are  still  the  same,"  said  Gabriel, 

sadly ;  "  but  tmfortunately "    ITien,  as  if  to 

escape  from  painful  thoughts  and  change  tha 
conversation,  he  thus  addressed  Dagobert ;  "  Be- 
lieve me,  it  is  not  just  to  exalt  our  courage  at  th» 
expense  of  yours ;  it  must  be  great  indeod,  for, 
after  the  combat  is  over,  the  sight  of  the  carnage 
must  be  terrible  to  a  generous  heart.  If  thty' 
kill  us,  we  at  least  do  not  kill." 

*  Pow  le  Hoi  de  i'rta<e— that  ii,  without  fee  or  rewtfcd 
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At  these  words  of  the  missionary,  the  soldier 


surprise. 


It 


started*  and  looked  at  him  -with 

IB  ▼££¥  singular !"  said  he. 

"  What  is  singular,  father  r" 

"  That,  which  Gabriel  has  just  said,  reminds 

me  of  what  I  felt  in  war  as  1  advanced  in  yejirs." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  Dagobert  added 

in  a  grave  and  mournful  tone,  which  was  not 

habitual  to  him:   "Yes,  what  Gabriel  said  re- 

qiinda  mo  of  what  I  felt  in  war  as  I  grew  older. 

You  see,  my  children,  more  than  once,  on  the 

evening  after  a  great  battle,  when  I  liave  been 

posted  as  a  vidette — alone — ^by  moonlight — on 

£he  field  of  which  we  remained  masters,  but 

which  was  strewed  with  some  seven  or  eight 

thousand  corpses,  many  of  them  old  companions 

in  aims — then  this  solemn  picture,  this  profound 

nlence,   sobered    me    after    being    drunk  with 

slaughter — ^for  one  may  be  drunk  in  that  way, 

&8  well  as  in  any  other — and  I  said  to  myself : 

'Here  are  a  good  many  men  killed.     A\Tiy  is  it? 

whyr' — ^This  did  not  prevent  me,  you  understand, 

the' next  morning  when  they  sounded  a  charge, 

from  beginning  to  lay  about  me  like  a  madman — 

but,  for  all  that,  when,  with  tired  arm,  I  wiped 

the  blood  from  my  sabre  on  my  horse's  mane,  I 

could  not  help  repeating ;  '  I  have  killed — killed 

—lulled — a  good  number  of  men — whyf  '* 

The  missionary  and  the  smitli  looked  at  each 
other,  as  they  heard  the  soldier  make  these  sin- 
gular reflections  on  the  past. 

"  Alas !"  said  Gabriel  to  him,  "  every  generous 
heart  must  feel  what  you  felt  in  those  solemn 
hours,  when  the  intoxication  of  glory  is  over, 
and  man  is  left  alone  with  those  good  instincts, 
which  God  has  implanted  in  his  heart." 

"Which  proves  to  thee,  my  brave  boy,  that 
Uu>u  art  better  than  I,  for  these  noble  instincts, 
as  thou  callest  them,  have  never  abandoned  thee. 
■But  how  ^e  devil  didst  thou  escape  from  the 
dutches  of  those  confoimded  savages,  who  had 
vbwdy  crucified  thee  r" 

At  this  question,  Gabriel  was  so  perceptibly 
QQofused,  that  the  soldier  said  to  him :  *'  It  thou 
ought  not  to  answer  my  question,  pray  suppose 
X  have  never  asked  it.'* 

•*  1  have  nothing  to  conceal  from  you  and  my 
brother,"  said  the  missionary,  in  an  agitated 
▼oicc.  "Only,  I  shall  have  some  difficulty  in 
explaining — ^what  I  do  not  understand  myself." 
"  How  18  that  r"  asked  Agricola,  in  surprise. 
"Doubtless,"  replied  Gabriel,  blushing,  "I 
xxuut  have  been  the  dupe  of  my  erring  senses. 
Xn  tliat  last  moment,  when  I  had  already  ro- 
Aigned  myself  to  death,  my  weakened  mind  must 
^bare  becoi  deceived  by  an  illusion  —  or  that, 
^^Hubh  to  this  hour  appears  inexplicable,  would 
H«?e  been  afterwards  cleared  up — and  I  should 

we  known  who  was  that  strange  woman " 

Dagobert  listened  to  the  missionary  in  amaze- 
ent,  fin:  he  also  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  un- 
expected aid,  which  had  rescued  him  and  the 
I  c^KpluuiB  from  the  prison  at  Leipsic. 
I  "  Of  what  woman  dost  thou  speak  ?"  asked  the 
Itiiiiith. 

I      "  Of  her  who  saved  me." 
I     "It  was  a  woman,  who  saved  thee  from  the 
I  Stands  of  the  savages  ^"  said  Dagobert. 
I     "Yea,"  answered  Gabriel*  absorbed  in  Ms  re- 
l^ailectioiia;  "  a  young  and  beautiful  woman." 
I    ^*  Aad  who  was  she  r"  said  Agricola. 
I    '^Xhat  I  do  not  know.    When  I  asked  her, 
I  AaisaNrercd :  *  I  am  the  sister  of  the  afflicted.'  " 
I    *'And  whence  came  she?    whither  was  she 
|toiqg7"  flaid  Dagobert,  with  unusual  interest. 


"  *  I  am  going  to  where  they  sufier,'  waa  hai 
reply  to  me,"  answered  the  missionary,  "and 
she  went  on  her  way  in  the  direction  of  tlie 
North  of  America,  towards  countries  where  tht 
snow  is  eternal,  and  the  nights  have  no  end." 

**  As  in  Siberia,"  said  Dagobert,  with  a  pensrve 
mien. 

"  But,"  resumed  Agricola,  speaking  to  Gabriel, 
who  was  more  and  more  lost  in  thought,  "  how 
and  by  what  means  did  this  woman  come  to  thjr 
assistance:" 

The  missionary  was  about  to  reply,  when  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door  of  the  room  renewed 
those  fears  which  Agricola  had  entirely  forgotten, 
since  the  arrival  of  his  adopted  brother. 

"  Agricola,"  said  a  low  voice  on  the  other  side 
of  the  door,  "  I  wish  to  speak  to  thee  instantly." 

The  smith  recognised  the  voice  of  La  Mayetix, 
and  hastened  to  give  her  admittance.  But,  in- 
stead of  entering  the  chamber,  the  young  girl 
drew  back  a  step  in  the  dark  passage,  and  said  in 
a  tone  of  uneasiness :  "  It  is  broad  daylight  since 
an  hour,  Agricola,  and  yet  thou  art  not  gone. 
Wliat  imprudence !  — I  have  been  watching  below, 
in  the  street — as  yet,  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
alarm  us — but  they  may  come  to  arrest  thee  m)m 
one  moment  to  the  other.  Make  haste,  I  conjure 
thee,  and  go  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardoTille's. 
There  is  not  a  minute  to  lose." 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  Gabriel's  arrival,  I  should 
be  gone  already;  but  how  could  I  resist  the 
pleasure  of  passing  a  few  moments  with  him  ?" 

"  Gabriel  is  here  ?"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  joy- 
ful surprise — for,  as  we  have  before  stated,  she 
had  been  brought  up  with  him  and  Agricola. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Agricola ;  "ho  has  been  this 
half  hour  with  me  and  my  father." 

"  What  happiness  to  see  him  again !"  cried  La 
Mayeux.  "lie  must  have  come  up-stairs,  whilst 
I  went  into  your  mother's  room,  to  see  if  I  could 
be  of  any  use  to  her  or  tho  young  ladies — but 
they  w^ere  so  fatigued,  that  they  are  still  asleep — 
and  Madame  Frances  begged  me  to  give  thee  mis 
letter  for  thy  father ;  she  has  only  just  received 
it." 

"  Thanks,  my  good  Mayeux." 

"  Now  that  thou  hast  seen  Gabriel,  do  not 
remain  longer :  think  what  a  blow  it  wotdd  be 
to  thy  father,  if  tlicy  were  to  arrest  theo  in  his 
presence." 

*'  Thou  art  right ;  my  departiu-e  is  absolutely 
necessary.  But,  -with  him  and  Gabriel,  I  had 
forgotten  all  my  fears." 

"  Go  quickly — and  two  hours  hence,  perhaps 
— if  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  renders  thee  this 
great  service — thou  mayst  return  quite  easy  about 
thvself  and  familv." 

*•  It  is  true.  Only  a  minute  more,  and  I  come 
down." 

**  I  -will  go  back  to  watch  at  the  door ;  if  1  see 
anything,  I  will  let  thee  know.  But  do  not  be 
long." 

"Be  satisfied."  And  La  Mayeux  descended 
the  stairs  quickly,  to  watch  at  the  street-door, 
whilst  Agricola  re-entered  the  garret. 

"Father,"  said  he  to  Dagobert,  "here  is  a 
letter  that  my  mother  begs  you  to  read.  She  haa 
just  received  it." 

"  Well !  read  it  to  me,  my  boy." 

Agricola  read  as  follows : 

"  *  Madam, 

"  *  I  am  informed  that  your  husband  has  beeti 
charged  by  General  Simon  with  an  affiiir  of  the 
greatest  importance.     As  soon  as  he  arrives  in 
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Paris,  please  request  him  to  come  to  my  office  at 
Chartres,  without  a  moment's  delay.  I  am  or- 
dercd  to  deliver  to  himself ^  and  to  none  othcr^ 
papers  that  ^vill  be  found  indispensable  to  the 
mterests  of  General  Simon. 

*  Durand,  Notary  at  ChartroB. 


«( 


>  1$ 


Dagobert  looked  at  his  son  with  astonishment, 
and  said :  *'  Who  could  hxwe  infinrmed  this  gen- 
tleman of  my  expected  arriyal  at  Paris  ?" 

**  It  is  perhaps  the  rery  notary,  whose  address 
you  lost,  and  to  whom  you  sent  the  papers,"  said 
Agricola. 

**His  name  was  not  Durand;  besides,  I  re- 
member well,  that  he  was  notary  at  Paris,  instead 
of  Chartres.  At  the  same  tmie,"  added  the 
soldier,  reflecting,  **  if  he  has  papers  of  great  im- 
portance, which  he  is  only  to  delirer  to  me " 

'*  You  cannot  avoid  going  as  soon  as  possible, 
I  think,"  laid  AgricolA,  almost  happ^r  to  catch  at 
a  circtunstance,  Uimt  would  oblige  nis  father  to 
be  abflcnt  for  a  couple  of  days,  during  which 
time  hk  own  fiitc  would  be  decided  one  way  or 
the  other. 

*'  Thy  adTice  is  good,"  replied  Dagobert. 

'*  Does  it  not  interfere  with  your  plans  r"  asked 
Gabriel. 

"  AVhr,  a  little,  my  children — ^I  had  hoped  to 
spend  the  day  with  you  all — ^but  duty  before 
everything.  Having  come  from  Siberia  to  Paris, 
I  may  well  go  from  Paris  to  Chartres,  when 
business  of  importance  is  concerned.  In  twice 
twenty-four  hours,  I  sliall  be  back  again.  Still, 
it  is  singular  enough.  The  devil  take  mo  if  I 
thought  of  leaving  you  to-day,  to  go  to  Chartres ! 
— Luckily,  Rose  and  Blanche  'wiU  be  with  my 
good  ynfCf  and  their  angd  Gabriel,  as  they  call 
him,  will  come  and  keep  them  company." 

**  Alas  !  that  will  bo  impossible,"  said  the  mis- 
sionary, sadly.  "  This  will  be  mv  first  and  fare- 
well-visit to  my  good  mother  ondf  Agricola." 

'*  A  faroweU  visit  ?"  cried  Dagobert  and  his 
son  together. 

"  Alas !  yes." 

"Thou  art  not  going  to  set  out  already  on 
another  mission?"  said  Dagobert.  "Impossible!" 

'*  I  cannot  answer  ^rou  on  this  subject,"  said 
Gabriel,  stifling  a  sigh  ;  "  but,  for  some  time  to 
come,  I  cannot,  I  must  not  return  to  this  house." 

"  I  tell  thee  what,  my  dear  boy !"  resumed  the 
soldier,  with  emotion ;  "  there  is  something  in 
thy  conduct  that  savours  of  constraint  and  op- 
pression. I  am  no  bad  judge  of  men,  and  he, 
whom  thou  callest  thy  superior,  and  whom  I  saw 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  the  shipwreck  at  the 
Chateau  de  Cardovillc,  has  a  very  ugly  counte- 
nance ;  and  I*m  only  sorry  to  see  thee  cnlLsted 
under  such  a  captain." 

"At  the  Chateau  de  Cardovillc!"  cried  the 
smith,  struck  by  the  resemblance  of  name.  "  Was 
it  the  Chateau  de  Cardovillc,  at  which  you  were 
taken  in  after  the  shipwreck  r" 

"  Yes,  my  bov ;  what  is  there  astonishing  in 
that :" 

"  Nothing,  father.  But  do  the  owners  of  the 
Chateau  reside  there  ?" 

"  No — ^for  the  bailiff  told  me,  when  I  wished  to 
thank  them  for  the  hospitality  we  had  received, 
that  the  person  to  whom  the  Chateau  belongs, 
resides  at  JParis." 

"  What  a  singular  coincidence  !"  said  Agricola 
to  himself ;  "  if  my  young  lady  should  be  the 
propzietor  of  the  Chateau  that  bears  her  name !" 

Tlien,  reminded  by  this  reflection  of  the  pro- 
mise he  had  made  to  La  Maycux,  he  said  to 


Dagobert :  "  Excuse  me,  father,  but  it  is  already; 
late.  I  ought  to  be  at  the  works  by  eight  o'clodi. 

"  Kight,  my  boy.  Well,  it  is  a  pleasure  put 
off.  Till  my  return  from  Chartres  then  ! — ^Em- 
brace me,  and  go !" 

Since  Dagobert  had  spoken  to  Gabriel  of  eon-' 
ttraint  and  oppression,  the  latter  had  remained 
silent  and  pensive.  As  Agricola  approached,  to 
press  his  hand  and  bid  him  farewell,  the  mission- 
ary said  to  him  in  a  grave  and  solemn  voice,  and 
"with  a  firiniicss  of  tone,  which  astonished  both 
the  smith  and  the  soldier  :  *'  My  good  brother, 
one  word  more.  I  had  likewise  come  to  tell  thee, 
that,  a  few  days  hence,  I  shall  be  in  want  of  thee 
— and  of  you  also,  my  father — if  you  v^-ill  allnw 
me  to  give  you  that  name,'*  added  Gabriel,  turn- 
ing towards  Dagobert  with  emotion. 

"  How  strange !  what  is  it  then  ?"  cried  the 
smith . 

"Yes,"  resumed  Gabriel,  "I  shall  want  the 
counsels  and  the  aid  of  two  men  of  honour,  two 
men  of  resolution.  I  may  count  upon  you  two, 
is  it  not  so  r — At  any  hour,  on  any  day,*yott  will 
come  to  me  at  the  first  message  r" 

Dagobert  and  his  son  looked  at  each  other  in 
silence,  astonished  at  the  tone  of  Gabriel.  Agri- 
cola foU  his  lienrt  sink  within  him.  If  he  !«hould 
be  a  prisoner,  when  his  brother  had  need  of.  him: 
what  was  to  be  done  ? 

"  At  any  hour  of  night  or  day,  thou  mayst 
count  ui>on  us,  my  brave  boy."  said  Da^hert, 
both  surprised  and  interested ;  *'  thou  hast  a 
father  and  a  brother — ^make  use  of  tfafln*"    . 

"  Thanks— thanks,"  replied  Gabrifilc  ■•tou 
make  me  very  happy." 

"  I  will  tell  thee  one  thing,"  resumed Hii^iol- 
dier.  "  If  it  were  not  for  thy  doth,  I  ihould 
think  there  was  a  duel  in  the  case — a  desperate 
duel — from  the  manner  in  which  thou  sjicaKeat." 

"  A  duel  ?"  said  the  missionary,  shuddering. 
"  Yes ;  tlicre  will  perhaps  be  a  strange,  a  terrible 
duel,  in  wliich  I  snail  need  two  seconds  such 
you  arc — a  father  and  a  naoTHER !" 

*  •  *  • 

A  few  moments  after,  Agricola,  growing  more 
and  more  uneasy,  was  on  his  way  to  Mademoi- 
selle dc  Cardovillc's,  whither  wc  shall  likewise 
conduct  the  reader. 


PART  VI. 

L' HOTEL  DE  SAINT-DIZIER.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

TKE  PAVILION-. 

The  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier  was  one  of  Ih 
largest  and  finest  residences  in  the  Rue  de  Bdb^- 
lone  at  Paris. 

Nothing  could  be  sterner,  more  impoeinif  ud 
gloomy,  than  the  appearance  of  tnis  aotimM 
dwelling.  Lnmense  windows,  with  small  ms- 
mond  panes,  painted  of  a  greyish  white,  iii<< 
creased  the  sombre  effect  of  ttie  stone  wdk, 
black  yrith.  time.  The  hotel  resembled  all  Hiiam 
which  were  built  in  this  quarter  of  tihe  town, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  WM  m 
huge  edifice,  with  triangular  pediment,  naA'M 
broad  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  pifaeipil 
floor.  One  of  its  fronts  looked  upon  a 
yard,  with  arcades  on  eitlier  side,  comm' 
with  endless  offices;  the  other  opened  wbli  ■ 
garden,  or  rather  a  small  park,  of  souiB  lumn'^V 

•  The  word  hold  is  i  fed  in  Freneb  for  a  larg^  kbCiis '^ 
mansion.  1 


.._  lieree.     On  thfi  side,  two  wingii,  joming 

ftep'in'^'P^  building,  focmedtwo  iBteral  gaUerics. 

ii  in  alniDst  all  the  great  dwellings  of  this 

Vurter,  there  was,  it  the  extTcmity  of  the  garden, 

I  wu  fonnerly  called  the  liltlt  kottl  oi  ptliti 

WBS  B  pavilion  i  la  Pompadour, '  in  the  shape 
rotusda.  imd  built  in  all  the  charming  bad 
l««le  of  itfl  epoch.  ^Vha^eve^  it  woa  po«sible,  the 
Bone  had  been  tarred  into  an  incredible  variety 
•f  wreaths,  knots  of  ribbon,  garlnnds  of  flowem, 
■ad  little  pufijf  cupids.  This  pavilion,  now  in- 
htbiled  by  Adripnne  de  Cardoyille,  consisted  of 
■  iagle  floor,  siirromided  hv  apcriatyle,  raised  " 


e  the  E 


A  little  vestibule 


Siarothra  rooms  coroiniinicated  with  the  same, 
two  smidl  cbainbeTf  were  cdqcmIcU 
ntberoof. 

Miilrmofrv.ul.TV. 


lard  orangeries  ;  but  the  pavilion  of  the  Hotel 
de  Soint-Dirier  formed  a  Tare  exception  to  this 
rule.  It  had  been  carefully  scraped  and  restored, 
its  white  stone  ghttered  like  Parian  marble,  and 
its  coquettish  and  youthful  air  contrasted  strangely 
witli  the  dork  building,  which  was  visible  at  the 
liirthcr  end  of  an  immense  lavrn.  eprinUed  here 
and  there  with  huge  tufts  of  evergreens. 

The  following  scene  took  place  on  the  morrow 
of  the  day  on  which  Dogobert  arrived  at  the 
Rue  Brise-Miehc,  with  the  daughters  of  Qoneral 
Sirnon. 

£ight  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  just  struck 
irorn  the  neighbouring  church  ;  a  fine,  winter^aun 
rose  brilliantly  in  a  clear,  blue  sky.  behind  the 
toll  and  now  leafless  trees,  which,  in  sunuaer, 
formed  a  dome  of  verdure  over  the  little  pavilion 
of  the  age  of  Iioui*  XV. 


IfO 


THE .  WANDBEIN a  JEW. 


Hie  door  of  the  vestibule  opened,  and  the  sirn- 
beams  fell  upon  a  charming  creature,  or  rather 
two  charming  creatures,  for  one  of  them,  though 
it  might  occupy  a  humble  place  in  the  scale  of 
creation,  was  not  the  less  endowed  with  relatiTC 
beauty  of  no  common  kind. 

m 

In  other  terms,  a  young  girl,  and  a  sweet  little 
English  dog,  a  spaniel  of  the  King  Charles's 
bre«d,  appeared  beneath  the  peristyle  of  the 
rotunda.  The  young  girl  was  called  GMrpeUe^ 
the  little  dog  Lvkne, 

Georgette  \/as  eighteen  years  old.  Ko  Plorine 
or  Marton,  no  abigail  of  MarlTanx,*  had  ever  a 
more  laughing  face,  a  brighter  eye,  a  more  roguish 
smile,  whiter  teeth,  more  rosy  cheeks,  a  trimmer 
fi^re,  a  more  diminatiTe  foot,  a  more  bewitching 
air. 

Though  it  was  still  Teiy  early.  Georgette  was 
dressed  with  care  and  taste.  A  little  cap  of 
Valenciennes  lace,  in  shape  resembling  those 
worn  by  peasant  girls,  wiUi  plain  lappets  and 
trimmed  with  rose-coloured  riobons,  was  placed 
for  back  on  the  head,  leaving  nnoovercd  her  fine 
light  hair,  arranged  in  bands,  and  setting  off  to 
advantage  her  fresh  and  pi^tumi  countenance ;  a 
lawn  kmhief,  secured  in  front  by  a  large  pfaik 
^atin  bow,  fell  in  graceful  folds  over  a  grey  silk 
dress,  which  fitted  closely  to  her  finely-formed 
bust ;  an  apron  of  snow-wliite  hoUand,  with  three 
broad  hems  at  the  bottom,  surmounted  by  ro't^'s 
of  open-work,  confined  her  rounded  waist  as 
pliable  as  a  reed.  Short,  tight  sleeyes,  edged 
with  a  narrow  quilling  of  lace,  exposed  her  plump 
arms,  so  white  and  firm,  which  long  gloves  of 
shamoy  leather,  rtachlng  to  the  elbow,  protected 
from  the  indemcoey  of  tnt  cold.  When  Georgette 
held  up  her  dress,  to  descend  more  nimbly  the 
steps  of  the  peristyle,  she  exhibited  to  the  indif- 
ferent eyes  of  Lutine  the  commencement  of  a  full 
rounded  calf,  and  a  slender  ankle^  cUd  in  a  white 
silk  stocking,  together  with  a  ehsnning  little  foot 
in  d  buskin  of  black  primeUo. 

When  a  fair  girl  like  Georgette  takes  into  hxat 
head  to  be  piquant^  when  a  bright  flame  dances 
in  her  eyes  of  a  gay  and  tender  blue,  when  a  joy- 
ous animation  colours  her  transparent  complexion, 
she  has  even  more  flavour  and  sparkle  than  a 
brunette. 

This  gav,  brisk,  comely  lass,  who  the  night 
before  had  admitted  Agncola  to  the  pavilion, 
was  the  head  waiting- maid  of  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  do  Cardoville,  niece  of  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier. 

Lutine,  who  had  been  so  luckily  recovered  by 
means  of  the  smith,  uttered  a  series  of  short, 
ioyous  barks,  and  bounded,  frisked,  and  gam- 
bculed  upon  the  green  turl  She  was  a  little 
larger  than  the  fist;  her  wavy  coat,  of  a  glossy 
black,  shone  like  ebony  beneath  the  broad  red 
satin  ribbon  that  surrounded  her  neck ;  her  paws, 
fiinged  with  long,  silky  hair,  were  of  a  bright 
tan,  as  was  also  her  exceedingly  snub  nose.  Her 
large  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence,  and  her 
crisp  ears  were  so  long,  that  they  touched  the 
ground. 

Georgette  appeared  as  livdy  and  petulant  as 
Lutine,  whose  games  she  shared,  running  aiter 
her,  or  being  pursued  in  her  turn,  upon  the  green 
lawn. 

Suddenly,  at  the  sight  of  a  second  person,  who 
advanced  gravely  towards  them,  Lutine  and 
Georgette  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  their 
punbols.  The  little  spaniel,  itho  was  some  steps 
m  advance,  bold  as  a  little  demon,  and  frdthnil 
*  A  celebrated  writer  of  cUMdlM. 


to  the  name  of  King  Charles,  stood  firm  upon 
her  paws,  and  waited  resolutely  for  the  enemy»j 
showing  two  rows  of  diminutive  fongs,  whieh- 
were  not  the  less  sharp  for  being  as  white  as  ivory. 

The  enemy  consisted  of  a  woman  of  mature  age^' 
accompanied  by  a  very  fat  pu^^  of  the  colour  of 
coffee  prepared  with  milk ;  his  tail  was  twisted- 
like  a  fancy  biscuit,  and,  with  rounded  paunch, 
glossy  hair,  his  head  a  little  awry,  and  his  lep 
wide  apart,  he  walked  in  doctoral  and  majestia 
state.  His  black,  grim,  ungainly  muzxle,  turned 
up  on  the  left  side  by  two  projecting  teeth*  had  a 
smgularlv  sullen  and  vindictive  expression.  This 
disagreeable  animal,  a  perfect  type  of  what  may 
be  called  the  devotee's  dog^  answered  to  the  name 
of  Monsieur. 

The  mistress  of  Monsieur,  a  woman  of  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  of  middle  height,  and  corpulent, 
was  dressed  in  as  sombre  and  plain  a  costume,  as 
that  of  Georgette  was  spruce  and  gay.  It  was 
composed  of  a  brown  dress,  a  short  mantle  of 
black  silk,  and  a  bonnet  of  the  same  colour.  Hie 
countenance  of  this  womsn  must  have  been 
agreeable  in  her  youth ;  and  her  blooming  chseks, 
her  strongly-marked  eyebrows,  and  black  eyes 
still  fuU  of  fire,  hardly  agreed  with  the  air  of 
sanctified  austerity,  which  aha  eBdaavoined  to 
assume. 

Such  was  the  matron,  who  now  adraiiced  with 
slow  and  discreet  step,  and  who  was  none  other 
than  Madame  Augustine  Griyoia,  head  waiting- 
woman  to  the  Princess  de  SainUDisier. 

Not  only  the  age,  the  physiomomj,  the  cos- 
tume of  these  two  women  omred  a  BtnUng  con- 
trast; it  extended  e>'eu  to  the  mrhmili  iribich 
accompanied  them.  There  was  the  saaw  dlftr- 
ence  Mtween  Lutine  and  Monsieur,  as  between 
Georgette  and  Madame  Grivois. 

When  the  latter  perceived  the  little  'Kjb% 
Charles's  spaniel,  she  could  not  control  a  move- 
ment of  surprise  and  vexation,  which  was  not 
lost  upon  the  youn^  girl.  Lutine,  who  had  not 
retreated  an  inch  smce  the  appearance  of  Mon- 
sieur, looked  at  him  valiantly,  with  an  air  of 
defiance,  and  even  advanced  towards  him  with 
a  manner  so  deddedlj  hostile,  that  the  pug, 
Uiough  three  timet  as  large  as  the  little  dog^ 
uttered  a  cry  of  distress,  and  sought  refuge  be- 
hind Madame  Grivois,  who  said  sharply  to 
Georgette :  **  It  seems  to  me,  mademoiselle,  that 
you  might  abstain  from  setting  your  dog  on  to 
attack  mine." 

**  It  was  no  doubt  to  save  that  respectable  and 
ugly  animal  from  such  unpleasantness,  that  last 
evening  you  tried  to  lose  Lutine,  by  driving  her 
out  into  the  street  by  the  little  garden  dosrj 
Luckily,  a  worthy  young  man  found  her  m.  dia 
Rue  de  Babylone,  and  brought  her  to  my  misl 
But  to  what  am  I  indebtet^  madam,  m  tks 
pmeee  of  seeing  vou  so  earljr  V* 

'*  I  am  charged  by  the  princess,"  replied  1^ 
dame  Grivois,  unable  to  conoeal  a  smjOa  o^  tri- 
umphant satisfoction,  *'to  see  Mademoiaslls 
Adrienne  immediately.  It  is  with  roqpect  to  an 
affidr  of  great  importance,  which  I  can  owy 
communicate  to  herself." 

At  these  words.  Georgette  eolooxed  daeglfy 
and  could  not  repress  a  sUght  movement  cl  vbc 
easiness,  which  happily  escaped  the  notififi  ol 
Madame  Grivois,  occupied  in  protecting  MflnBiwaf 
from  the  warlike  advances  oi  Lutine ;  wliaa  i^ 
had  recovered  from  this  psssina  wi>otajji|i,  {Sm 
answered  with  assurance:  "Immoii  ^ 
to  bed  very  late  yesterday.  Sne  nas « 
me  to  call  her  before  noon."  -, 


Tdl  WkNDKBINa  JEW. 


■•  ToMtbljr;  but,  in  obedience  to  the  taieni  of 
dM  jiitiiUM  her  stuit,  ^ou  will  plcue  to  wake 
jfllll  lllillllM  immediatelj." 

taaa  taj  one.  She  is  here  in  hu  own  home ; 
■nd  I  stuill  not  yiske  her  before  noon,  according 
tt  hv  orden." 

"  Then  I  shall  go  end  do  it  myself.' ' 
"  Florine  and  Hebe  will  not  open  the  door  to 
you.    Here  a  the  key  of  the  saloon,  and  only  by 
lliit  wiy  can  you  r^Kh  tho  chamber  of  Made- 
mmselle." 

*•  What !  Tou  dare  to  refuse  to  let  mo  cieoute 
the  wineesi  s  ordere  f" 

"Yes,  I  dare  to  commit  the  groat  crime  of  not 
irakjng  my  mistress." 

"  Thcie  are  the  comequences  of  the  princess's 
Umd  goodness  to  her  niece  !"  said  the  matron, 
1  «4th  a  sanctiEcd  air.  "  MademuUcllc  Adricnne 
_  longer  respects  tho  orders  of  her  ount,  and 
■anounda  herself  with  young  giddjpateH,  that 
tic  drcsaed  up,  from  early  in  the  marning,  like 
K  Bunjr  ihiines '." 

"Ah,  madim !  how  can  you  speak  against 
draas — you,  that  were  once  tlie  gayest  nnd 
mruceat  of  the  princesB'B  women?  "The  fact 
bs  been  handed  down  in  the  Hotel  bma  jeaern- 
1)00  to  generation." 
"Fnroi  generation  to  generation !  t  like  your 
— ^ — ■—      One  would  think  I  was  a  hun- 


fied  yens  old '." 

"I  apeak  of  Cha  generadona  of  waiting-women 

— fisr,  excepting  you,  they  remain  two  or  three 

a  with  the  princess  at  the  TCry  most.   She  has 

nwny  good  qualities — for  hot  poor  servanta." 

'I  forbu)  you,  mademoiselle,  to  talk  in  that 

iray  of  my  mistress — whose  name  ought  only  to 

be  pronounced  upon  one's  knees." 

■'And  yet— if  I  were  inclined  to  scandal " 

Do  you  dare  insinuate !" 
Xot  later  than  yesterday  ercning,  at  half- 
Yesterday  evening?" 

A  biKkney-eoach  stopped  at  a  few  yardi 
from  the  Grand  Hotel — a  mysterious  persouage, 
vnnped  in  a  cloak,  got  out  of  it,  and  knoclied 
tautiouslT — not  st  the  door,  but  at  the  window 
of  the  porter's  lodge— and  at  one  o'clocl 
ttorning,  the  coach  wd.i  still  standiug 
_.  p&ce.  Wiuting  for  the  myfiterious  pa 
a  the  cloak,  who,  during  oil  that  time,  nu  doubt, 
Ns,  aa  jou  say,  pionounuLng  the  name   of  the 
"tiocesa  upon  lus  knees  !" 
Whether  Uadame  Grivois  had  not  been 
nned  of  the  visit  mode  by  Rodin  (for  it 
be)  to  the  Ptinceis  de  Saint- Dizier  on  the  ^re- 
liras  oreaitig.  after  he  had  ascertained  tho  amval 
of  General  Simon's  daughters  at  Paris,  or  whether 
ih*  wiabad  to  appear  to  he  isnorant  of  the 


answered 


ahnigged  her  ahouTdcrs.  and  answ 
noua^:  "  I  do  not  know  what  you 
idenuaselle,  and  have  not  come  here  t" 
Enm  to  your  tittle-tattle.  Once  more,  will  jo 
t|  will  you  not  show  me  in  to  MademoiseU 
'  '  ienne'a  room  i" 

I  repeat,  madun,  that  my  mistress  is  osleq 
thst  she  has  forbidden  me  to  disturb  he 
brfiirenoon." 
This  interriew  took  place  a 


. -_ ng  with  a  quincuni.  Suddojiiy,  Madame 
ffttttm  atietelled  out  her  band  in  this  direction, 
nd  oeluined :  "  Good  heaven  !  is  it  possible ' 
*WthaTeT»ecnr- 


What  now  ?   what  havB  you  seen  t" 
Georgette,  turning  round. 
"  What  have  I  seen  i"  repeated  Mlid«mt  flii- 


with 


Yes— what  ■" 

WhT,  Mademoiselle  Adrienne '," 
"Where  then  f 
Mounting  the  steps  of  the  peristyle:  I  knew 
by  the  walk,  the  bonnet,  the  cloak.  To  come 
le  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  moming  !"  cried 
Madame  Grivois  ;  "  it  would  not  be  beliered  !" 

HadrTnaiitlle  I  You  have  just  seen  Made- 
moiselle f"  cried  Georgctle,  bursting  into  fits  of 
laughter.  "  Ah !  I  understand.  You  wish  to  beat 
the  story  of  the  tnan  in  the  coach.  It  is  all  Tcry 
cunning " 

"  I  tell  you,  that  I  saw  her  only  this  instant 

"Come,   Madame  Grivois !    if  you  speak  a 
riously,  you  must  really  be  out  of  yonr  aensei. 

"Yea,  yes — because  1  have  Rood  eyes.  The 
little  door,  which  leads  into  the  street,  open* 
upon  the  quincunx  near  the  pavilion,  and  doubt- 
less Mademoiselle  came  in  by  that  way.  '^'-  '■ 
is  awful!- what  will  tho  princess  aaj 
TVell,  her  presentiments  did  not  deceive  her. 
This  is  where  her  weak  compliance  with  her 
niece's  whims  woi  to  lead  at  Inut !  It  is  mon- 
strous— BO  monstrous,  that,  although  I  have  seen 
it  with  my  own  ayes,  1  can  hardly  believe  it." 

"  If  that  is  the  way  you  talk,  madam,  I  shall 
nowmyself  inslBtontakingyouto  Mademoiselle, 
that  you  may  bo  convinced  you  have  been  the 
dupe  of  a  delusion." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  very  sly,  my  darling ;  but  not 
more  bo  than  I  am.  You  piopoBe  to  admit  me 
now,  because  you  are  sure  that  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  is  at  home. 

"But,  madam,  I  ai 

"  Say  what  you  please,  all  I  know  Is,  that 
neither  you,  nor  Florine,  nor  Hebe,  Khali  remain 
here  twcoty-fbur  hours  longer,  The  princess 
will  put  an  end  to  this  horrible  scandal ;  I  will 
inform  her  immediately  of  what  is  going  o 
Heavens !  be  out  all  m^t,  come  home  at  cdsht 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  I  am  quite  upset  with 
it.  If  I  had  not  seen  it — seen  it  with  my  own 
eyes— I  should  never  have  believed  it ! — But, 
alter  all,  it  was  to  bo  expected  ;  it  will  aslonisl: 
nobodv.  All  those,  to  whom  I  relate  this  shock- 
ing occurrence,  will  sav  to  me,  I  am  sure  :  '  Wl 
are  not  surprined  ol  it.  Ah  !  what  grief  for  mj 
respectable  mistrcsa !  what  a  terrible  blow  for 

Ro  saying,  Madame  firivois  returned  precipi- 
tately to  the  hotel,  followed  by  Monaieur,  who 
appeared  as  angry  as  she  was.  Georgette,  light 
and  agile,  ran  towards  tho  pavilion,  to  inform 
Mademoiselle  Adrieonc  do  Cardoville, 
dame  Grivois  had  seen  her — or  fancied  she  had 
seen  her— return  home  secretly  by  the  little 
gordcn-door. 

CHAPTER  n. 

Abodt  an  hour  had  passed,  since  Madame 
Orivotb  saw,  or  thought  she  saw.  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville  return  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  pavilion  of  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizler, 

Not  to  eicuse,  hut  to  explain  the  eccentricity 
of  Ihc  following  scenes,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
throw  some  liglit  on  tho  more  striking  features 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Carduville'i  original  chaiac* 

This  originality  ompisted  in  sn  excessive  in- 
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jipmirimm  of  xnixid,  joined  to  a  nAtanl  honor 
of  ill  that  is  ngiy  and  repTiIiiTe,  and  an  extreme 
dttbe  to  BfUTOiuid  herself  with  ererjthing  hean- 
tifal  and  attractiTe.  No  painter  or  ttatuair, 
hoireTcr  enamoured  of  form  and  colour,  could 
hare  fislt  more  stronclj  than  Adrienne  that  noble 
enthuBiaam,  with  ^^ch  select  natures  are  in- 
spired at  the  si^^  of  perfect  beauty. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  pleasures  of  the  eye, 
that  this  Toung  lady  took  delight.  The  haimo- 
nioua  modulations  of  song,  the  melody  of  instru- 
ments, the  cadences  of  poetry,  all  gave  her  the 
utmost  pleasure ;  whilst  a  harsh  voice,  a  discor- 
dant sound,  caused  in  her  the  same  unpleasant, 
and  almost  painful  sensation,  which  she  involun- 
tarily felt  at  sight  of  some  hideous  object.  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  flowers,  she  enjoyed  sweet 
odours*  even  as  she  enjoyed  music,  or  the  beauty 
of  form ;  and  (must  we  confess  the  enormity  ?) 
Adrienne  was  somewhat  of  an  epicure,  and  could 
appreciate,  as  well  as  any  one,  the  fresh  pulp  of 
a  fine  fruit,  the  delicate  flavour  of  a  pheasant 
done  to  a  turn,  and  the  delicious  aroma  of  choice 
and  generous  wine. 

But  Adrienne  enjoyed  all  these  things  with 
exquisite  moderation ;  it  was  her  creed,  to  culti- 
vate and  refine  the  senses  which  God  had 
bestowed  upon  her ;  she  would  have  regarded  it 
as  a  black  ingratitude,  to  blunt  those  divine  gifts 
by  excess,  or  to  debase  them  by  any  unworthy 
use,  from  which  indeed  she  was  sufficiently  pre- 
served by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  taste.  The 
BBAUTiFXJL  and  the  ugly  were  with  her  the  good 
and  the  bad. 

The  worship  she  paid  to  grace,  elegance,  and 
uhysical  beauty,  had  led  her  to  the  worship  of 
moral  excellence — for  if  base  and  evil  passions 
will  disfigure  the  finest  faces,  the  plainest  may 
be  ennobled  by  the  expression  of  generous  sen- 
timents. 

In  a  word,  Adrienne  was  the  most  complete 
pOBSonification  of  an  ideal  sensuality — ^not  that 
vulgar,  illiterate,  unintelligent,  ill-taught  sensu- 
ality, always  deformed  and  corrupted  by  the 
habit  or  the  necessity  of  gross  enjoyments — ^but 
an  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling,  which  is  to  the 
senses  what  the  utmost  keenness  of  perception  is 
to  the  mind. 

This  young  girl's  independence  of  character  was 
extreme.  Certain  humiliating  restraints,  which 
society  imposes  upon  woman,  were  especially 
revoltUDg  to  her,  and  she  had  resolved  to  shake 
them  o£  Not  that  there  was  anything  mascu- 
line about  Adrienne ;  she  was  as  true  a  woman 
as  one  can  well  imagine— a  woman  in  grace,  in 
caprices,  in  fascination,  in  splendid  and  feminme 
beauty — a  woman,  as  well  by  her  timidity  as  her 
courage — a  woman,  in  her  hate  of  the  brutal  des- 
potism of  man*  as  well  as  in  her  wish  to  devote 
hfiarielf  madly  and  blindly  for  him  that  might  be 
worthy  of  such  a  sacrifice — a  woman  also,  in  her 
brilliant,  but  somewhat  paradoxical  inteUect — a 
woman,  who  had  proved  ner  superiority  of  mind, 
by  her  just  disdam  for  certain  men  of  high  rank 
and  reputation,  whom  she  had  sometimes  met  in 
the  4rawing-room  of  her  aun^  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dirier,  when  they  inhabited  the  hotel  to- 
gether. 

Having  ^ven  these  indispensable  explanations, 
we  shall  mtroduce  the  reader  to  the  toilet  of 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  who  had  just  left  the 
Dath. 

It  would  require  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the 
Venetian  school,  to  paint  this  charming  scene, 
^^"^  one  would  rather  liave  placed  in  the  six- 


teenth  oaitnry,  in  tome  palace  of  FLoicnce.  oa-^ 
Bologna,  than  at  Paris,  in  me  Faubourg  de  Sahu^ 
Gennain,  in  the  month  of  February,  1832.  Adri"^*' 
enne's  dressing-room  was  a  kind  of  little  teonqpl^': 
raised  for  the  wcMship  of  beauty — ^in  grafcitiide  ton. 
God,  who  bestows  so  many  chiurxna  upon  woman^: 
not  that  she  may  neglect  them,  not  that  the  mi/f 
cover  them  with  ashes,  not  that  ahe  may  tmiujac 
them  by  the  contact  of  rouah  hahr-cloth,  but  Uiati  * 
in  fervent  thankfulness,  she  may  encirde  theaa.i 
with  aU  the  illusions  of  grace,  with  all  the  sjtei- 
dour  of  adornment,  so  as  to  glorify  the  divi^;^ 
work  in  the  sight  of  all.  ./ 

The   apartment  was  semi-circular,    aikd  thOL 
light  penetrated  into  it  by  means  of  one  of  thoia 
double   windows,   forming  a  conservatory,    sq 
opportunely  introduced  from  Germany.      Tk0^. 
wsdls  of  the  pavilion  being  built  of  fireestone^  flti4 : 
very  thick,  the  bay  of  the  window  was  unnraal]^ 
deep,  closed  on  the  outside  by  a  single  pane^  wA' 
on  the  inside  by  a  large  plate  of  ^ass ;  in  tb« 
intervening  space  of  about  three  feet,  there  stood;, 
a  case  full  of  mould,  in  which  grew  diven  eliab- 
ing  plants,  which,  being  trained  alonff  the  ndaa 
of  the  glass,  formed  a  thick  garland  of  leaves  and 
flowers.    Hangings  of  garnet-coloured  damask, 
diversified  wiQi  arabesques  of  a  lighter  hoe,; 
covered  the  walls  of  the  chamber ;  a  &ck  cupel 
of  the  same  tint  was  spread  over  the  floor.    iSm  ■■ 
dark,  and  one  might  say  neutral  back-groundt 
showed   to   wonderful   advantage   the  varioua 
shades  of  the  furniture. 

In  front  of  the  window,  and  turned  towaidi 
the  south,  stood  the  dressing-table  of  Adrienii% 
a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work.  On  a  laxg«^ 
slab  of  lapia  kizuli,  were  ranged  little  boxes  of 
silver  gilt,  with  lids  of  rich  enamel — small  bottlea 
of  rock  crystal — and  other  utensils  of  the  toile^ 
in  mother-of-pearl,  tortoiseshell,  and  ivory,  iop. 
crusted  with  golden  ornaments  in  the  best  taste. 
Two  tall  figures  in  silver,  distinguished  by  their 
classical  purity  of  design,  supported  an  oval 
swing-glass,  which,  instead  of  a  frame  elabozmtelT 
embossed  and  carved,  had  a  border  of  natural 
flowers,  renewed  every  day  like  a  baU-room 
nosesay.  Two  enormous  Japan  vases — bhub 
purple,  and  gold — about  three  feet  in  diameter* 
and  placed  on  the  caipet  at  each  side  of  the 
toilet-table,  were  filled  with  camellias,  hibis- 
cuses, and  gardenias,  in  full  flower,  and  Ibnaing 
a  sort  of  variegated  bush  of  the  liveliest  oolciQia.' 

At  the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  ojq;K)eite  t» . 
the  window,  was  another  mass  of  flowen,  sax* . 
rounding  a  reduced  copy,  in  white  marble^  of  tho 
enchanting  group  of  Daphnis  and  Ghloe^  tha 
chaste  ideal  of  modest  grace  and  juvenile  beaiiU'* 
Two  perfumed  lamps  in  gold  were  b^iming  on  tiEa. 
malachite  pedestal,  which  supported  thMe  two 
charming  figures. 

A  large  box  of  frosted  silver,  enriched  with 
carved  tracery  and  coloured  gems,  and  resting 
upon  four  feet  of  gilded  bronxe,  fiocmed  Uie  dieae- 
ing-case.  Two  ptyches,*  with  branches  for  eas^ 
dies — some  excellent  copies  from  Raphael  and. 
Titian,  painted  by  Adrienne  henel^  and  fxmiartf 
ing  of  portraits  of  men  and  women  of  perfect  beintf 
— several  brackets  in  oriental  jasper,  sumiortfaig 

wish  omii* 


ewers  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  covered 
ments  in  relief,  and  filled  with  perfimied 
— a  luxurious  divan,  several  chairs,  and  a  table 
of  gilded  wood,  completed  the  furniture  of  this 
apartment,  which  was  impregnated  wijQi  tha 
sweetest  scents. 
Adrienne,  who  had  juit  been  taken  fttnn  A* 
•  ^oU-leiifth  lookiof-ffauM,  ttmdiBg  in 
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biA^  iM  watad  before  the  drening-table ;  liier 
time  wonen  nmoimded  her.  It  was  her  whim, 
ornther  it  was  the  logical  oonieqaence  of  her 
iMts  Jor  beantyt  that  the  young  girls  who  attended 
|tfr  ahonld  all  be  Tery  pretty»  toad  dressed  in  the 
Iii0i|.  ehandng  and  original  style. 

•Wa  haTeabeady  seen  Georgette,  so  fair  and 
piqiiant,  in  her  enticing  costume  of  one  of  Man- 
Tam'a  waiting-maids ;  ner  two  compsnions  were 
net  in&arior  to  her  in  grace  and  loycliness. 

One  of  them,  named  Florine,  a  tall  and  slender 

giri^  with  the  fiffure  of  Diana  at  the  chase,  was 

pale  and  dark ;  her  thick  black  hair  was  twisted 

m  A  platt  behind  her  head,  and  fastened  with  a 

gMafi  bodOdn.     Her  arms  were  bare,  like  those 

of  the  efther  girls,  to  fscilitate  her  moyements, 

sad  she  wore  a  dress  of  that  bright  grreen,  so 

fwallisT  to  the  Venetian  painters ;  the  skirt  was 

TVy  fall,  and  the  corsace  was  cut  square  upon 

the  boeom,  over  the  folds  of  the  white  cambric 

taeker,  set  in  small  plaits,  and  secured  by  five 

glldeii  buttons. 

Hm  third  of  Adrienne's  maidens  had  so  fresh 
aid  fngenuoua  a  countenance,  so  delicate  and 
fnltlese  a  shape,  that  her  mistress  had  named 
her  Hebe ;  her  dress  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  mode 
in  the  Greek  fe^hion,  left  uncovered  her  charm- 
lag  neck,  and  exposed  her  well-formed  arms  as 
Udh  as  the  Moulder. 

These  young  girls  had  laughing  and  happy 
ines ;  their  features  did  not  wear  that  expression 
of  sullen  bitterness,  or  envious  obedience,  offen- 
sive fimiiliarity,  or  base  submission,  which  is  the 
Qidiaary  result  of  servitude.  In  the  zealous  at- 
tMtaona  they  paid  to  Adricnne,  there  appeared 
to  be  as  much  affection  as  respect ;  they  seemed 
tortidee  pleasure  in  making  their  mistress  charm-' 
Utf.  One  would  have  said,  that  to  dress  and 
i£m  her  was  with  them  a  work  of  art^  full  of 
dcU^t,  and  in  which  they  engaged  vnth  love, 
jov,  and  pride. 

The  sun  shone  fiill  upon  the  dressing-table, 
plMed  in  f^ont  of  the  vnndow.  Adrienne  was 
mted  on  a  low-backed  chair ;  she  wore  a  long 
d«Bning-govm  of  pale  blue  silk,  brocaded  with 
iprigi  of  the  same  colour,  and  drawn  in  at  the 
misty  as  slender  as  that  of  a  child  of  twelve 
jun  old,  by  a  cord  and  tassels.  Her  swan-like 
aedt  was  uncovered,  as  were  also  her  arms  and 
ihtfoktom  of  incomparable  beauty.  Notwith- 
jrtndfing  the  commonness  of  the  comparison,  the 
^fatot  iroiy  alone  could  give  an  idea  of  the  daz- 
fdlag  whiteness  of  her  slun,  satin-like,  polished, 
^  of  so  fterii  and  firm  a  tissue,  that  some  drops 
pi  water,  which  had  remained  from  the  bath  at 
thft  loot  of  Adrienne's  hair,  rolled  down  the  un- 
driittiBg  line  of  her  shoulders,  like  beads  of 
CMal  ujpon  white  marble. 
:  What  increased  this  marvellous  brilliancy  in 
%  tone  of  the  flesh,  which  seems  peculiar  to 
til-hiired  jieople,  vras  the  deep  red  of  her  moist 
.lu,  iad  the  transparent  pink  of  her  little  ears, 
QMed  nostoils,  and  nails  which  shone  as  if  they 
liad  been  Tanushed.  Wherever  the  pure,  warm 
^)ihod  oould  colour  the  surfitce  of  tne  skin,  it 
aaoukced  health,  and  life,  and  youth. 
.  The  em  of  Adrienne  were  very  large,  and  of 
^  left  Mack,  sow  glittering  with  archness  and 
"vi^iMyw  opening  languid  and  subdued,  beneath 
tlieMsgea  of  her  long,  curved  eyelashes,  which 
'^'Cie  as  dark  as  her  finely-marked  eyebroves — 
fiv,  by*  a  charming  caprice  of  Nature,  she  had 
wick  brows  and  eyelashes  vrith  red  hair.  Her 
iMuMdy  «Dill  as  those  of  the  Greek  statues, 
WTinfl— ted  a  perfectly  oval  face ;  her  nose,  de- 


licately curved,  was  slightly  aquiline;  the 
of  her  teeth  was  dar.sling,  and  her  rnddy  moulk 
seemed  to  invite  sweet  nsses,  gay  sm^ea,  uad 
the  delights  of  a  delicate  epicurism.  Finally, 
no  head  could  have  been  placed  more  freely, 
proudly,  and  elegantly,  thanks  to  the  distance 
which  intervened  between  the  ear  and  the  arti- 
culation of  the  large,  dimpled  shoulders. 

We  have  said,  that  Adnenne  was  red-haired— 
but  after  the  manner  of  the  admirable  female  por« 
traits  of  Titian  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci — that  ia 
to  say,  fluid  gold  would  not  present  to  the  e3re 
richer  and  more  Imninous  tints,  than  this  mass 
of  \mdulating  hair,  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  so 
long,  so  long — that  it  touched  the  ground  when 
she  stood  erect,  so  that  she  might  have  wrapped 
herself  in  it  like  the  Venus  Aphrodite. 

Just  now,  especially,  those  locks  were  beautlfiii 
to  behold;  for  Georgette,  standing  with  bare 
arms  behind  her  mistress,  had  with  much  trouble 
gathered  up  in  her  little  white  hand  that  flood  of 
hair,  made  doubly  splendid  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun.  And  when  the  pretty  waiting-maid 
plunged  her  ivory  comb  into  the  golden  waves  of 
that  enormous,  luxuriant,  silken  skein,  it  seemed 
as  if  a  thousand  sparks  flew  out.  Nor  did  the 
sunbeams  throw  less  brilliant  hues  on  the  clus- 
ters of  light  ringlets,  which,  put  back  from  the 
forehead,  fell  along  the  cheeks  of  Adrienne,  and, 
streaming  down  to  her  snowy  bosom,  followed 
the  undmations  of  its  graceful  outline. 

Whilst  Georgette,  standing  up,  was  combing 
this  beautiful  mass  of  hair,  Hebe,  kneeling 
upon  one  knee,  supported  on  the  other  the  fairy 
foot  of  her  mistress,  and  was  occupied  in  putting 
on  a  very  little  shoe  of  black  satin,  and  in  cross* 
ing  the  narrow  sandals  over  an  open-woiked 
siUc.  stocking,  which  half  revealed  the  rose-tinted 
whiteness  of  the  skin,  and  displayed  the  most 
slender  and  delicate  ankle  that  was  ever  seen. 
Florine,  standing  a  little  fiuther  back,  presented 
to  her  mistress,  m  a  box  of  silver  gilt,  a  perfumed 
paste,  with  which  Adrienne  rubbed  lightly  her 
shining  hands,  whose  taper  fingers  seemed  touched 
at  the  tips  with  carmine. 

Finidly,  we  must  not  forget  Lutine,  who,  lying 
on  the  lap  of  her  mistress,  opened  her  great  e^ 
to  Uieir  utmost  extent,  and  seemed  to  follow  with 
serious  attention  the  divers  phases  of  Adrienne's 
toilet. 

The  silvery  soxmd  of  a  bell  bein^  heard  with- 
out, Florine  left  the  room  at  a  sign  from  her 
mistress,  and  soon  returned,  bearing  a  letter  en 
a  little  gilded  salver.  Whilst  her  women  finished 
dressing  her,  Adrienne  employedherselfinrea£ng 
this  epistle,  which  was  from  the  bailiff  of  the 
estate  of  Cardoville,  and  which  ran  as  follows : 

** '  Mademoiselle, 

"  *  Knowing  your  good  heart  and  senerosity,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  address  you  wiu  aU  coafi« 
dence.  For  twen^  years,  I  served  the  late 
Count-Duke  of  Cardoville,  your  fether,  with  seal 
and  probity — ^I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  so* 
The  Chateau  being  now  sold,  I  and  my  wife  are 
about  to  be  sent  away,  and  left  vrithout  any  re- 
source ;  alas !  at  our  age,  mademoiselle,  it  ia  Tery 
hard!'" 

"Poor  people!"  said  Adrienne,  interrunting 
herself ;  '*  my  fether  always  spoke  of  their  devo- 
tion and  probity.' " — She  continued  thus : 

"  *  We  have  only  one  means  left  of  keejnng 
our  place ;  but,  as  it  would  involve  a  base  action, 
whatever  may  happen  to  us,  neither  I  nor  my 
wife  will  buy  our  bread  at  such  a  cost.' " 

"Good,  good — they  are  always  the  same," 
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■aid  Adrienne ;  "  the  dignity  of  poyerty  is  like 
the  pexfome  of  wild  floweis. ' 

** '  To  explain  to  you,  mademoiselle,  the  shamc- 
f^  thing  they  wish  us  to  do,  I  must  first  tell  you, 
that,  two  days  ago,  Mr.  Kodin  came  down  here 
firom  Paris/ 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Rodin!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoyille,  again  interrupting  herself ;  "  the 
secretary  of  Sie  Abb6  d*Aigrigny? — I  am  no 
longer  surprised,  that  some  perhdy  or  dark  in- 
tngue  is  going  on.    Let  us  see :" 

"  *  Mr.  Ko£n  came  down  from  Paris,  to  an- 
nounce to  us  that  the  estate  was  sold,  and  that 
he  was  certain  of  keeping  us  in  our  place,  if  we 
would  help  him  to  persuade  the  new  proprietor, 
to  take  a  priest  of  doubtful  character  for  a  con- 
fessor ;  and  if,  to  attain  this  end,  we  would  con- 
sent to  calunmiate  another  clergyman,  an  excel- 
lent man,  very  much  beloved  and  respected  in 
the  country.  That  is  not  all;  I  was  to  write 
secretly  to  Mr.  Rodin  twice  a  week,  to  inform 
him  01  all  that  passed  in  the  Chateau.  I  must 
own,  mademoiselle,  that  these  shameful  propo- 
sitions were  as  much  disguised  as  possible,  and 
cloaked  with  specious  pretences;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  form  that  might  be  given  to  it,  the 
substance  of  the  thing  was  just  what  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  telling  you.'  " 

"  Corruption,  calumny,  and  the  spy  sjrstem !" 
■aid  Adrienne,  with  disgust.  *'  I  cannot  think 
of  those  people,  without  calling  to  mind  the 
ideas  of  dsu-kness,  of  venom,  and  of  ugly  black 
reptiles — which  form,  in  truth,  a  very  hideous 
spectacle.  I  therefore  like  better  to  think  of  the 
ealm  and  mild  faces  of  this  poor  Dupont  and  his 
irife." 

Adrienne  continued  to  read  : 

"•You  will  believe,  mademoiselle,  that  we 
did  not  hesitate.  We  must  leave  Cardoville, 
where  we  have  been  for  twenty  years,  but  at 
least  we  will  leave  it  like  honest  people.  Now, 
mademoiselle,  if  amongst  your  brilliant  acquaint- 
ance, you,  that  are  so  kind,  should  be  able  to 
reoommend  us  to  a  place,  wc  might  be  extricated 
from  this  cru6l  embarrassment.*  ** 

"  Certainly,  they  shall  not  have  addressed 
themselves  in  vain  to  me.  To  rescue  these  honest 
people  from  the  claws  of  Mr.  Rodin,  is  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure;  for  it  is  at  the  same  time  just 
and  dangerous — and  I  love  to  defy  the  anger  of 
a  powertul  oppressor !" 

Adrienne  resumed  as  follows  : 

"  •  Having  spoken  of  ourselves,  mademoiselle, 
allow  us  in  the  next  place  to  implore  your  pro- 
tection for  others ;  it  would  be  selfish  to  think 
only  of  our  own  interest.  Two  vessels  were 
shipwrecked  the  other  day  upon  our  coast,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  passengers  were  saved  and 
brought  to  the  Chateau,  where  I  and  my  wife 
took  the  necessary  caxo  of  them ;  some  have  since 
Bone  to  Paris,  but  one  of  them  has  remained  here. 
Mm  hurts  have  hitherto  prevented  his  leaving 
the  Chateau,  and  will  still  detain  him  a  few  days. 
He  is  a  young  Indian  prince,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  appears  as  good  as  he  is  handsome, 
and  that  is  saymg  a  great  deal,  though  he  has  a 
copper-coloured  complexion,  like  the  people 
of  his  country,  they  say."  ' 

•*  An  Indian  prince !  twenty  years  old !  young, 
good,  and  handsome !"  eried  Adrienne,  gaily ; 
*'  it  is  charming,  and  by  no  means  common.  He 
has  already  all  my  sympathy ;  but  what  can  I 
do  for  thb  Adonis  of  the  Ganges,  shipwrecked 
upon  the  coast  of  Picardy  ?" 

Thp  three  waiting-muds  of  Adrienne  looked 


at  her  without  much  astonishment* 
as  they  were  to  the  singularities  of  her  duorao* 
ter.  ueorgette  and  Hebe  beffan  even  to  nnilt 
discreetly ;  Florine,  the  tall,  noe-looldng,  dark* 
haired,  pale  Florine,  began  also  to  amile,  boi 
a  little  later  than  her  companions,  and  aa  if 
upon  reflection ;  she  seemed  chiefly  oeeapied  in 
listening  to  and  retaining  the  least  word  d  hm 
mistress,  who,  much  interested  in  the  Adoiaif 
of  the  Ganges,  as  she  called  '^im^  eontiimed  the 
reading  of  the  bailiffs  letter : 

**  *  A  countryman  of  the  Indian  prince,  wh9 
chose  to  remam  to  take  care  of  him,  nre  ■• 
to  understand,  that  the  young  man  nad  loil 
all  he  possessed  in  the  shipwreck,  and  that  lu 
was  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  reaching  Parif, 
where  great  interests  required  hia  immediate 
presence.  I  did  not  get  these  details  from  the 
prince  himself;  he  appears  too  proud  to  com* 
plain ;  but  his  coimtryman  being  more  com- 
municative, entrusted  me  with  these  partieulan, 
and  added,  that  the  young  prince  had  experienced 
great  misfortunes,  and  that  his  father,  the  kiog 
of  some  place  in  India,  had  been  killed,  and  hit 
possessions  taken  by  the  EngUsh*'  " 

"It  is  singular,  said  Adrienne,  reflecting; 
**  these  circumstances  remind  me,  that  my  £Uh« 
often  spoke  of  one  of  our  relations,  who  bad 
married  an  Indian  king,  with  whom  Gen«ll 
Simon,  that  has  just  been  made  a  marghM,  after- 
wards took  service."  Then,  pausing,  she  added 
with  a  smile  :  '*  Heavens !  how  strange  it  would 
be ! — It  is  only  to  me  that  such  things  happen. 
Providence  seems  to  favour  my  eccentricitiea. 
Let  us  see  if  poor  Dupont  telLs  me  the 
of  this  handsome  prince :" 

"  *  You  will  excuse  our  indiscretion, 
moiselle,  but  we  should  have  thought  ouneSnm 
very  selfish,  had  we  spoken  only  of  our  owm 
troubles,  when  we  had  this  worthy  prince  widi 
us,  who  is  so  much  to  be  pitied.  Beliere  mb, 
mademoiselle,  I  am  old,  and  have  had  some  es- 

Serience  of  men ;  well,  only  to  look  at  the  ao* 
leness  and  candour  in  the  face  of  this  Tovng 
Indian,  one  would  say  he  is  worthy  of  the  mtom 
I  ask  for  him.  It  would  suffice  to  send  him  a 
small  sum  of  money,  to  purchase 
clothes,  for  ho  has  lost  all  his  Indian 
in  the  shipwreck.'  " 

*'  European  clothes !"  cried  Adrienne^  V^tf, 
"  Poor  young  prince !  Heaven  preserve  him  from 
them,  and  me  also ! — Chance  sends  me  from  liie 
heart  of  India  one  favoured  mortal,  who  haa 
never  been  doomed  to  wear  this  abondnable 
European  costume,  those  hideous  coati  and 
frightful  hats,  which  make  men  so  ridicnloiia  tnd 
ugly,  that  there  is  really  no  virtue  in  not  Mag 
led  astray  by  them — well,  here  comes  to  me  • 
handsome  young  prince,  from  the  I^and  of  tbe 
East,  where  men  are  dressed  in  silk,  and  miuGB, 
and  cashmere — certainly  I  will  not  miaa  thii 
rare  and  only  occasion  or  being  seriously  templpd* 
No  European  clothes,  let  poor  Dt^ont  ear  what 
he  will.  But  the  name,  the  name  of  tSui  dear 
prince  ! — Once  more,  how  amgwlAy  it  would  he^ 
if  after  all  it  should  prove  tobe  mr  cousin  from 
beyond  the  Ganges ! — ^In  my  childhood^  I  heard 
so  much  good  of  his  royal  &ther,  that  I  ahoold 
be  delighted  to  give  a  proper  reception  io  hia 
son.    But  come  ;  let  us  imd  the  name  : 

** '  If;  in  addition  to  this  little  sum,  madenifl£- 
selle,  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  fumiah  imw 
with  the  means  of  reaching  Paris  with  h»  conik* 
tryman,  it  would  be  renderinga  great  eenrioe  t6 
this  poor  young  prince,  alre«Siy  so 
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I  teoir  aion^  of  your  deUcacy*  mademoiaelle, 
tD  sappoee  it  may  perhaps  suit  you  to  send  this 
■■nCaiiBe'to'the  prince,  without  being  yourself 
faiown.  In  that  case,  please  to  dispose  of  me, 
teUL  eovni  upon  my  discretion.  If,  on  the  other 
kand,  yoa  tnah  to  communicate  with  him  directly, 
hare  ia  the  name,  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  his 
Prmee  If^aima,  son  of  KtuJ^Sing, 
kmffafMuntU/" 

?**  aiid  Adrienne,  hastily,  appearing 

tD  collect  her  thou^ts.    "  Kadja-Sing  ?--yes — 

il  ii  Ao-*^  haite  oftoi  heard  my  father  mention 

IkMe.nimes.    He  told  me,  there  was  no  one  in 

^km  irarid  more  chivalrous  and  heroic  than  that 

•eld  ladiBii  lung ;  the  son,  it  would  seem,  has  not 

dBgiiierated.   DJalma?  Kad^a-Singr  such  names 

tie  not  so  common,"  she  added,  with  a  smile, 

*  that  one  could  easily  forget  them,  or  confound 

Qiem  with  others.    So  Djuma  is  my  cousin — he 

ii  tanve^  good,  young,  handsome — above  all,  he 

tea  Be?er  worn  that  frightful  European  dress — 

mA  he  ia  without  any  resources.    It  is  deli^ht- 

.M;  it  fa  too  much  happiness  all  at  once.   Quick! 

q[Qick !  now  to  invent  a  charming  fairy-tale,  of 

'■hidi  this  dear  prince  shall  be  the  hero.    Poor 

bbd  with  the  golden  plumage,  lost  in  our  gloomy 

!  he  ahau  at  least  have  something  to  remind 

of  his  own  land  of  light  and  perfume." 

addressing  one  of  her  women,  she  con- 

:  *'  Georgette,  my  duld,  take  some  paper, 

ttd  tviite  fiJT  me. 

The  young  airl  went  to  the  table  of  gilded 
vood,  en  which  was  a  little  writing-desk,  and, 
rfllkig  down,  said  to  her  mistress :  "  I  wait  your 
WiimiiiIh,  jnademoiselle." 

Adrieoiie  de  CardoviUe,  whose  charming  coun- 
ttonee  was  beaming  with  mirth  and  joy,  then 
iktated  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  an  old 
aAiit,  who  bad  fisr  a  long  time  given  hei  lessons 
iftdrawiBg  and  painting,  ii^  wluch  arts,  as  in  all 
ftfeers,  she  greatly  excelled : 

"  My  dear  Titian,  my  good  Paul  Veronese,  my 
vorthy  Raphael !  you  can  render  me  a  great  ser- 
lioe;  and  you  wiU  do  it,  I  am  sure,  with  that 
iW^iia  readiness  which  I  have  always  experi- 
iMid  from  you* 

*  Tou  .wu  immediately  seek  out  the  skilful 
ntist,  who  designed  my  last  costumes  of  the  six- 
tewth  oentorj.  This  tune,  it  is  a  modem  Indian 
Mtome  that  is  wanted,  for  a  young  man.  Yes, 
ftr A  ycrvng  man ;  and,  from  what  I  femcy,  you 

Stake  your  meastu'e  upon  the  Antinoiis,  or 
er  on  ihb'  Indian  Bacdius,  which  woidd  be 
nore  ^appropriate* 

'  **  Tbese  garments  must  be  very  exact,  very 
JStit,  and  extremely  elegant.  You  will  choose 
tin  finest  possible  stu£&,  and  those  which  have 
lbs  iiaaieeC  analogy  to  the  Indian  tissues.  You 
vOl  add,  for  searu  and  turbans,  six  magnificent, 
Vfeg  Oadimere  shawls — ^two  white,  two  red,  and 
two  onnge — fi>r  nothing  suits  dark  complexions 
bittnr  then  those  colours. 
-  **  Heriag  done  this  (and  I  give  you  at  most 
tiB  or  three  days  for  it),  you  will  take  my  tra- 
^AngHBBlTtAge,  and  set  out  post  for  the  Chateau 
^  Ckiddrfille^  that  you  know  so  well.  Dupont 
thi  bnUliC  en  excellent  man,  and  one  of  your  old 
fticfidt,  will  introduce  you  to  a  young  Indian 
)lfaHa  neniedDjalma.  You  will  say  to  this  high 
*ad  mighty  personage  of  another  world,  that  you 
ilMlf  On  toe  part  of  an  mnknown  Jriend^  who,  act- 
%  towards  him  as  a  brother,  sends  him  what  is 
moessary  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  fright- 
flilfinldona  of  Etltojpe.  You  will  add,  that  the 
"^     "  SMeiid' traits  ioor  him  with  so  much, 


impatience,  tiiat  he  conjures  him  to  come  im- 
mediately to  Paris.  Should  he  object,  that  he 
is  still  in  bad  health,  yuu  will  tell  him,  that  my 
carriage  is  an  excellent  sleeping-place,  and  you 
will  have  the  bed,  which  it  contains,  made  ready 
to  receive  him  commodioxisly.  Of  course,  you 
must  himibly  excuse  the  unknown  friend,  for  not 
having  sent  him  rich  palanquins,  or  even  so  much 
as  an  elephant — ^but,  alas !  we  have  only  palan- 
quins at  tnc  Opera,  and  elephants  at  the  mena- 
gerie— which  will  make  us  appear  very  much 
like  savages  in  the  eves  ot  mj  protep^, 

**  As  soon  as  you  nave  persuaded  him  to  come, 
you  will  start  immediately,  and  you  will  bring 
rdm  hither,  to  my  pavilion  in  the  Rue  de  Baby- 
lone — what  a  predestination !  to  live  in  the  Rue 
de  Babylone ;  that  name  at  least  will  sound  well 
to  an  Oriental — you  will  bring  hither,  I  say, 
this  dear  prince,  who  has  had  the  happiness  to  be 
bom  in  ue  coimtry  of  flowers,  diamonds,  and 
sunshine. 

**  You  will  above  all  have  the  kindness,  my 
good  old  fnend,  not  to  be  astonished  at  this  new 
caprice,  or  indulge  in  any  extravagant  coigec- 
turcs.  ScrioTisly,  the  choice  that  I  luive  znade 
of  you  on  this  occasion — of  you,  that  I  sincerely 
honour  and  esteem — ^is  a  sufficient  guarantee, 
that,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  there  is  something 
better  than  a  mere  folly." 

As  she  dictated  these  last  words,  the  tone  of 
Adrienne  was  as  serious  and  dignified,  as  it  had 
before  been  gay  and  cheerfuL  But  she  soon  re- 
sumed in  a  more  lively  style : 

**  Adieu,  my  old  friend !  I  am  like  that  captain 
of  aiitiquity,  whose  heroic  nose  and  conqueslng 
chin  you  have  so  often  made  mc  draw — I  can  jest 
with  extreme  freedom  of  mind  at  the  moment  of 
battle — for,  in  an  hour,  I  am  to  have  a  battle,  a 
ffreat  battle,  ifiith  my  dear  devotee  of  an  aunt^ 
Luckily,  there  is  no  want  of  courage  on  mv  side, 
and  I  long  to  begin  the  engagement  with  that 
austere  princess. 

"Adieu!  a  thousand  kind  remembrances  to 
your  excellent  wife.  If  I  speak  of  her  at  this 
moment,  it  is,  that  her  justly-respected  name 
may  reassure  you  as  to  the  consequences  of  my 
projected  abduction  of  a  charming  young  prince — 
for,  to  finish  where  I  ought  to  have  begun,  you 
must  know,  that  he  ia  charming. 

•*  Once  more,  adieu !" 

"Is  it  written?"  asked  Adrienne,  addressing 
Geor^tto. 

**  'i  es,  mademoiselle." 

"  Then  please  to  add  this  postscript : 

**  I  send  you  a  credit  at  sight  on  my  banker 
for  all  expenses ;  pray  spare  nothing.  You  know, 
that  I  like  to  play  the  great  lord,*  I  use  this 
masculine  expression,  because,  tyrants  as  you 
are,  you  have  appropriated  to  yourselves  every 
term  significative  of  a  noble  generosity." 

**  Now,  Georgette,"  said  Adrienne,  *'  bring  me 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  letter  to  sign." 

Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  took  the  pen, 
which  Georgette  presented  to  her,  signed  the 
letter,  and  enclosed  in  it  an  order  upon  her 
banker  in  these  terms : 

••  Pay  to  Mr.  Nerval,  against  his  receipt,  what- 
ever sum  he  may  require  for  expenses  incuxred 
in  my  name.  **  Adribnnb  db  Cabdoville." 

During  the  whole  of  this  scene,  and  whilst 
Georgette  was  writing,  Florine  and  Hebe  had 
continued  to  busy  th^nselvcs  about  the  person 
of  their  mistress,  who  had  laid  aside  her  morning 

•  Grtmd  tngnemr'   a  wMlthj,  poircrfttl  msn,  wko 
•rarythinf  on  a  Uri^c  and  libiiral  teak. 
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■own,  and  mm  now  dreated  to  go  to  h£r  aunt. 
Tlie  tostamed,  obstinate,  and  yet  concealed  at- 
twtion,  with  which  Florine  listened  to  Adrienne 
dictating  her  letter  to  Mr.  Norral,  showed  that, 
as  nsnal,  she  was  trying  to  retain  the  least  word 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardorille. 

«« Child,"  said  Adrienne  to  Hebe,  «<send  this 
letter  directly  to  Mr.  Norval's." 

The  same  bell  as  before  soonded  without. 
Hebe  was  going  towards  the  door,  to  see  who 
was  there,  and  to  execute  the  orders  of  her 
mistress.  But  Florine  stepped  before  her,  and 
said  to  Adrienne :  **  Shall  1  send  off  this  letter, 
mademoiselle?  I  hare  to  go  to  the  Grand 
HoteL" 

'*  Do  so ;  Hebe,  see  what  is  wanted ;  seal  the 
letter  carefully  Oeorgette." 

An  instant  after,  and,  whilst  Georgette  was 
sealing  the  letter,  Hebe  returned,  and  said  to  her 
mistress:  ** Mademoiselle,  the  workman,  who 
brought  back  Lutine  yesterday,  begs  to  speak 
with  you  a  moment.  He  is  Tery  pale,  and  looks 
sofxowfuL" 

**  Does  he  already  need  my  assistance  Y'  said 
Adrienne,  gaily.  **  It  is  only  too  fortunate.  Show 
the  good,  lu>ne8t  youth  into  the  small  saloon — 
and.  Florine— despatch  this  letter  instantly." 

Florine  went  out ;  and  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
dorille, followed  by  Lutine,  entered  the  snudl 
mIooOi  where  Agricola  was  waiting  for  her. 


CHAPTER  in. 

THB  nfTBBTIBW. 

Wxnr  Adrienne  de  Cardorille  entered  the 
fwon,  where  Agricola  was  already  waiting,  she 
was  attired  with  an  extreme  and  elegant  simpli- 
eity.  She  wore  a  dark,  blue,  doth  dress,  with 
ckise-fttting  corsage,  ornamented  in  firont  with 
black  silk  nraid,  as  was  then  the  foshion,  which 
showed  to  adrantage  her  nymph-like  waist,  and 
swelttng  host ;  a  tanatHi  camlnic collar,  cuts<^uare, 
fell  o?er  a  broad  plaid-ribbon,  which  ennrded 
her  throat,  and  was  tied  in  a  bow.  Her  magni- 
ficent golden  hair  clustered  ro\md  her  foir  mce, 
in  a  profusion  of  long  and  light  ringlets,  that 
almost  reached  to  her  bosom. 

To  conceal  his  purpose  firom  his  father,  and  to 
make  him  believe  that  he  was  going  to  Mr. 
Hardy's,  Agricola  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
his  working-dress;  only,  he  had  taken  a  new 
blouiet  u^d  the  coUar  of  hu  coarse  linen  shirt 
looked  very  white,  as  it  fell  over  the  black  hand- 
kerchief negligently  tied  round  lus  neck ;  beneath 
his  wide  srey  trousers,  appeared  a  pair  of  boots 
▼ery  cardully  poUshed,  and  he  held  in  his  mus- 
colar  hands  a  fine,  new  cloth  cap.  On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  the  Nouie  itself^  whidki  was  blue  em- 
broidered with  red,  displaying  the  fall  proportions 
of  his  neck  and  diest,  falling  in  graceful  folds 
from  his  robust  shoulders,  and  in  no  way  hinder- 
ing hiB  free  and  frank  moyements,  became  him  a 
great  deal  better  than  would  haTe  done  a  coat  of 
aayfrshion. 

Whilst  he  waited  for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
rille, Agricola  mechanically  examined  a  magnifi- 
cent sUrer  Tsse,  admirably  enchased.  A  little 
plate  of  the  same  metal,  attached  to  its  stand  of 
antique  marble,  bore  Ij^ese  words :  "  Cut  by  Jean 
Mane,  wcvking-silTersmith,  1831." 

Adrienne  w^ed  so  lightly  over  the  carpet  of 
the  saloon,  which  vras  only  separated  by  a  cur- 
tained docvway  from  the  next  q^Mrtment,  that 
Agrioola  did  not  nerceiTe  the  young  ladVs  en- 
tnmoe;  ha  starteo,  and  tamed  round  suddenlyy 


when  he  heard  a  silvery  voice  say  to  him: 
you  consider  that  a  fine  vase?" 

''Very  fine  indeed,  madenunseUe^"  aw 
Agricola,  not  a  little  embarrassed. 

<*  You  see,  that- 1  like  justice,"  added  ] 
moiselle  de  Cardoville,  pomting  with  her  flu 
the  little  silver  plate ;  ^  a  painter  pats  his 
to  his  picture,  an  author  to  his  book — wky 
workman  upon  his  worii  ?" 

**  This  name  is  then,  mademoisdle— " 

''That  of  the  poor  workman,  who  cxi 
this  rare  masterpiece  for  a  rich  goldsmith.  ^ 
he  sold  me  the  vase,  he  was  sttqiifled  a 
singularity^— he  had  almost  said  my  ii^Hhi 
when,  having  asked  for  the  author  of  foil 
vellous  wor]^  I  insisted  that  hit  naaie»  an 
that  of  the  goldsmith,  should  be  inscribod  c 
stand.  In  the  absoice  of  riches,  the  attiaai 
least  entitled  to  his  frone." 

It  was  impossible  to  begin  the  interrisw 
graciously;  so,  taking  cooragei  Agrieoli 
swered:  ''Being  a  workman  mymf^  i 
moisdle,  I  am  doubly  alive  to  tuai  a  pn 
equity." 

"  As  you  are  a  workman,  sir«  my  tmuKd 
well-timed.    Pray  sit  down." 

And,  with  a  gesture  full  of  iAbOity 
pointed  to  an  arm-diair  of  purple  aiDc, 
broidered  with  eold,  whilst  she  aaitod  h 
on  a  settee  of  the  same  materiaL  Perei 
the  hesitation  of  Agricola,  who  stOl  kept  hi 
fixed  on  the  grouno,  Adrienne  said  to  mni  i 
pointing  to  Lutine :  "This  poor  Utile  aaia 
"vdiom  I  am  much  attached,  will  always 
living  memento  of  your  good-natort.  Toor 
therefore,  seems  to  me  a  fovourable  omen; 
have  the  presentiment,  that  I  msy  P^hag 
useful  to  you  in  some  wav  ?" 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  rasoli 
«  my  name  is  Bsadoin.  I  am  a  smith  in  thi 
ploy  of  Mr.  Hardy,  atPlessy,  near  Paris, 
teroay,  you  -offered  me  your  purse ;  I  refbi 
To-day,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  ten  t 
twenty  times  the  sum  (it  may  be)  that  y 
generously  offered.  I  tell  you  this  at  onc^ 
demoiselle— because  it  costs  me  the  most  to  i 
it^— because  these  words  bum  my  lips.  I 
now  be  more  at  mv  ease." 

*'  1  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  scra| 
said  Adnenne,  *'  but  if  you  knew  me  better 
would  not  fear  to  address  me.  How  mac 
you  require  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle." 

"  What !  you  are  ignorant  of  the  snm?^ 

**  Yes,  mademoiselle — and  I  have  come  ti 
you,  not  only  for  the  sum  I  require— tal 
aum  I  shall  reouirc." 

"  Now,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling,  **  ymi 
explain  this  to  me.     Notwithstanding  my 
will,  I  cannot  altogether  guess  what  you  mi 

"  In  two  words,  mademoisdle,  hereia  llM 
I  have  a  good  old  mother,  who,  in  hm  j 
ruined  hex  health  in  working  to  brine  mit 
me,  and  a  poor  deserted  child,  whom  sne  W 
It  is  now  my  turn  to  support  her,  and  hitli 
have  had  the  happiness  to  do  it.  But  I  Ml 
pend  upon  my  labour ;  and,  if  I  am  pviv 
work,  my  mother  will  be  without  leaouwwh' 

<*  Your  mother  will  want  for  noUdBg^  il 
interest  myself  for  her." 

**  You  interest  yoursdf  fSoir  her, 

"  Certainly." 

•*  You  know  her  then  ?" 

«•  From  this  moment— yes.** 

»Ah«   mademoiselle r   wM 
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.^  after  a  momenf  a  aUnice :  "  I  under-  I 

you,     Yc»,  you  bnve  a  noble  bestt.    La 

,  _  IX  WM  right.  ■ 

Jm  Utyeuxi"    bb^  Adriennc,  looking    at  I 

'    with  on  nir  ot  aurptiao,  for  these  words 

■e  to  her  an  enigmB. 

Tha  worlcman,  who  was  never  aahampd  of  hia  i 
biasdi,  utawcred  mimfuUy :  "  I  will  explain  | 
thii  to  you,  mademoiselle.  La  Majreux  is  a  | 
poor  yoiug  giil,  who  works  bard  at  her  needle,  i 
nd  with  whom  I  was  brought  up ;  being  de-  i 
loimed,  she  is  called  La  Mayeuz.  You  see,  | 
-*  -  '    -   that  she  ia  as  low  in  the  world  as  you 


bar  own  thought,  directly  I  told  ber  how 

Kve  me  that  beautiful  Bower." 
MUie  you,"  suid  Adrienne,  with  flineero 
Ming,    "that   this    comparison    flatters    and 
'  »  (DG  more  than  anything  you  could  say 


'  to  me.  A  hwt,  which  remain*  pure  and  deli- 
cate in  tbe  midst  of  cruel  nuafoitunea,  ia  ao  rare 
'  a  treaaure ! — ^It  ia  so  caay  to  be  good-natured 
I  when  one  has  youth  and  beauty  !  to  be  delicate 
I  and  generous,  when  one  haa  wealth  ! — I  accept 
yoni  comparieon — but  on  condition  that  you  give 
me  on  opportunity  of  deaerTing  it.  Go  on,  I  ci 
'  treat  you." 

I  Notwitbatanding  the  gracious  cordiality  of 
I  Modemoiaello  do  Cardoville,  there  waa  in  """ 
I  BO  much  of  that  narural  dignity,  which  rci 
from  independence  ol  character,  clevatioi 
mind,  and  nobleness  o>  Hentimant,  that  Agricola, 
I  forgetting  the  ideal  beauty  of  hi*  protectreaa, 
I  soon  felt  fnr  her  a  kind  nf  affectionate  and  pco- 
foimd  respoct,  which  eontraated  aingularly  with 
the  a^e  and  gaiety  of  the  young  girl,  by  whon   '" 

I      "  If  I  had  only  my  mother,  mademoiaelle,  I 
I  should  not  be  quite  to  uneasy  at  the  thou^t  U 
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being  unemployed  for  a  time.  Poor  people  help 
one  another ;  my  mother  is  much  beloved  in  our 
house,  and  some  of  our  good  neighbours  woidd 
come  to  her  aid ;  though  mdeed  they  are  not  well 
off  themselyea,  and  would  hare  to  stint  themselves 
for  her,  so  that  what  little  services  they  could 
render  would  be  more  pamful  to  her  than  misery 
itself.  But  my  mother  is  not  the  only  one,  for 
whom  I  have  to  work ;  there  is  my  father  abo, 
whom  we  liad  not  seen  for  eighteen  years.  He 
has  just  arrived  from  Siberia,  where  he  remained 
from  devotion  to  his  old  general,  now  Marshal 
Simon/' 

**  Marshal  Simon  r"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with 
an  expression  of  surprise. 

"  You  know  him,  mademoiselle  r" 

"  I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  he  mar- 
ried a  member  of  our  fJMidlv." 

**  How  fortimate !"  cried  the  smith ;  "  then 
the  two  young  ladies,  whom  my  father  brought 
home  from.  Russia,  are  your  relations.'' 

"The  marshal  has  two  daughters?"  asked 
Adrienne,  getting  more  and  more  astonished  and 
interested. 

**  Ah,  mademoiselle !  two  little  angels  of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  of  age — gentle  and  beautiful 
twin-ai8ter8,exactlvreseniblinig  each  other.   Their 
mother  died  in  exile ;  the  little  she  possessed  waa 
confiscated;  they  came  here  with  my  &ther  from 
,  the  depths  of  Siberia,  travelling  in  very  poor 
fashion.    He  did  what  he  ooula  to  make  tnem 
forget  their  privations,  by  constant  devotion  and 
I  tenderness.    You  will  hardly  believe  it,  made- 
I  moisellc,  but,  with  the  oourtge  of  a  liaii«  he  is 
I  good  and  affectionate  as  a  mother/* 

'*  And  where  are  these  dear  children  ?"  asked 
Adrienne. 

"At  our  house,  mademoiselle.  It  is  that, 
which  renders  my  position  so  difflcolt,  and  has 
given  mc  the  courage  to  apply  to  you.  Not  that 
my  labour  would  Iw  insumcient  to  support  our 
little  honsehold,  even  with  these  addinons — but 
if  I  am  arrested?" 

"Arrested!  and  why?" 

"Here,  mademoiselle;  do  me  the  ftvour  to 
read  this  notice,  which  was  addressed  to  La 
Mayeux — the  poor  girl  I  spoke  (d,  who  has  been 
a  sister  to  mc.  * 

So  saying,  Agricola  handed  to  Mademoiselle 
do  Cardoville  the  anon^inous  letter  received  by 
the  sempstress.  When  she  had  rciul  it,  Adrienne 
exclaimed  with  surprise :  "  ITien,  sir,  you  are  a 
poet  also  r" 

"  I  have  no  such  pretence  or  ambition,  made- 
moiselle ;  only,  when  I  come  home  to  my  mother, 
after  my  day's  work — and  often  too  when  I  am 
forging  the  iron — to  amuse  or  refresh  myself^  I 
make  a  few  rhymes^-sometimes  an  ode — some- 
times a  son^." 

"  And  this  song  of  the  Free  Workmen^  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  letter — is  it  then  of  so  very 
dangerous  a  tendency  r" 

"  Dear  me,  no,  mademoiselle ! — I  have  the 
happiness  to  be  employed  by  Mr  Hardy,  who 
makes  his  workmen  as  comfortable  as  some  of 
our  comrades  are  the  reverse ;  and  mine  is  only 
a  warm,  sincere,  equitable  protest,  in  favour  of 
these  latter,  who  form  the  mass.  But  you  are 
perhaps  aware,  mademoiselle,  that  in  these  times 
of  conspiracy  and  riot,  ona  is  often  accused  and 
imprisoned  on  mere  suspicion.  If  such  a  misfor- 
tune were  to  happen  to  me,  what  would  become 
of  my  mother,  my  father,  and  these  two  orphans, 
whom  we  must  look  upon  as  part  of  the  nunily, 
till  the  return  of  Marshal  Simon  ?~To  escape 


such  a  calamity,  mademoiselle,  I  came  to  ask  yom 
whether,  in  case  of  my  being  menaced  with  an 
arrest,  it  would  be  in  your  power  to  procure  bail 
for  mc ;  for  so  I  shoidd  not  be  forced  to  go  to 

f'rison,  and  my  labour  will  suffice  for  the  rest, 
'11  answer  for  it." 

"  Thank  heaven,"  said  Adrienne,  gaily,  **  this 
may  be  very  easily  arranged.  Henceforth,  Mir. 
Poet,  you  shall  be  mspired  by  happiness,  and  not 
by  the  sad  Muse  of  Melancholy.  In  the  first 
place,  you  shall  have  the  required  bail." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle !  you  save  us  all !" 

"  In  the  next  place,  our  family-doctor  is  very 
intimate  with  a  minister  of  thc^rt^  contequence — 
understand  it  as  you  will,"  she  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  you  can  hardly  be  wrong — ^but  the  doc- 
tor has  great  influence  with  this  potent  statesman, 
for  he  has  always  had  the  luck  to  advise,  from 
motives  of  health,  the  retirement  of  private  life, 
just  the  day  before  they  would  have  deprived  the 
minister  of  his  portfolio.  Be  satisfied  then :  if 
the  bail  is  insufficient,  we  will  look  to  other 
means." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agrioola,  with  deep 
emotion,  "  I  am  indebted  to  you  tat  the  peace, 
and  perhaps  the  life  of  my  mother.  Believe  me, 
I  shall  never  be  nngratefuL" 

"  That  is  all  ri^ht — ^but  now  Ibr  something 
else.  Those  who  have  too  much  are  entitled  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  have  not 
enough.  The  daughters  of  Marshal  Shnon  be- 
long to  my  family ;  they  must  lodge  here  with 
me — it  will  be  more  proper.  Let  your  good 
mother  know  of  this,  and  tell  her,  Uiat,  this 
eveninff,  I  will  call  to  thank  her  for  the  hosjn- 
tality  she  has  extended  to  my  young  relations, 
and  to  brinff  them  home  with  me." 

At  this  mstant.  Georgette,  suddenly  raising 
the  curtain  which  separated  the  saloon  frxmi  the 
next  apartment,  entered  precipitately,  and  ex- 
daimea  with  a  terrified  air :  "  Ah,  mademoiselle! 
there  is  something  very  imusual  in  the  street." 

••  What  do  you  mean  ?    Explain  yourself." 

**  I  went  to  let  out  my  dressmaker  by  the  little 
door,  when  I  saw  a  number  of  ill-looking  men, 
eKamining  the  walls  and  windows  of  the  small 
building  uiat  joins  the  pavilion,  as  if  they  were 
watching  for  some  one.* 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola,  sorrowfully, 
"  I  was  not  deceived.  They  are  looking  after 
me." 

"How  so?" 

"  I  thought  I  was  followed  from  the  Bue  Saint- 
Merry,  and  now  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  They 
have  seen  me  enter  your  dwelling,  and  they  wait 
to  arrest  me.  Ah,  mademoiselle !  now  that  yon 
arc  pleased  to  interest  yourself  for  my  mother — 
now  that  I  am  no  longer  uneasy  for  the  daughtem 
of  Marshal  Simon — rather  than  expose  you  to  tiie 
least  unpleasantness,  I  hasten  to  give  myself  up/' 

"  Do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Adrienne^ 
quickly ;  "  liberty  Ls  too  dear  to  be  thus  vdlnn- 
tarily  resigned.  Besides,  Georgette  may  be  de- 
ceived ;  but,  in  any  case,  do  not  give  yourself  up. 
Avoid  being  arrested ;  it  will  matly  facilitate^! 
think,  our  subsequent  proceedings — for  it  seems 
to  me,  that  the  law  is  peculiarly  tenacious,  whtn 
it  has  once  got  a  prey  m  its  claws." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Hebe,  entering  the  room 
also  with  an  agitated  look,  "  a  man  hi»  Just 
knocked  at  the  little  door,  to  ask  if  a  young  man 
in  a  blou3e  had  come  in  here.  He  added,  tiuit  the 
person  he  was  looking  for,  was  called  Agrloola 
Baudoin,  and  that  he  had  something  Tery  im- 
portant to  communicate  to  hun." 
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*'  That  IS  mjr  name,"  said  Agricola ;  *'  it 
tdck  to  induce  me  to  go  out." 

'*  ETidently/'  replied  Adriemie ;  "  so  we  must 
be  a  match  for  them.  And  what  did  you  answer, 
child }"  added  she,  addressing  Hebe. 

*'I  answered,  mademoiseUe,  that  I  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about." 

"  Excellent !  and  what  did  the  man  do  then  r" 
**  He  went  away,  mademoiselle." 
'*  To  retain  immediately,  no  doubt,"  said  Agri- 
cola. 

'*It  is  Tery  probable,"  resximed  Adrienne. 
"  You  must  therefore  resign  yourself  to  remain 
here  for  some  hours.  I  am  unfortunately  obliged 
to  go  almost  directly  to  the  Princess  dc  Saint- 
Diaer,  my  aunt,  for  the  purpose  of  an  important 
interview,  which  already  did  not  admit  of  any 
delay,  but  which  is  now  rendered  doubly  pressing 
by  what  you  have  just  told  me  on  the  subject  of 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  Let  me  beg  you  then 
to  remain  here ;  as,  in  going  out,  you  would  cer- 
tainly be  arrested." 

*'  JPardon  my  refusal,  mademoiselle ;  but  I  can- 
not accept  this  generous  offer." 
"And  why ?'^ 

'*  They  haye  tried  to  induce  me  to  come  out,  to 
ayoid  forcing  a  legal  entrance  here.  But  now, 
snademoiselle,  if  I  do  not  leave  the  house,  they 
>rill  enter  in  search  of  me,  and  I  will  never  ex- 
pose you  to  so  disagreeable  an  event.  Now  that 
I  am  at  ease  about  my  mother,  what  do  I  care 
Max  the  prison  ?" 

'*  Ana  your  mother's  grief— her  imeasiness  and 
Mean  about  you^are  these  then  nothing }  And 
^oor  £EUher,  and  the  poor  young  woman,  that 
Xoves  you  like  a  sister,  and  whose  neart,  you  say, 
resembles  mine  ?  Do  you  forget  her  ^so }  Be- 
Xieve  me,  you  must  spare  your  &mily  this  anguish. 
Jlemain  where  you  are ;  and,  before  evening,  I 
^hall  be  cprtain,  by  bail  or  otherwise,  to  deliver 
^ou  from  your  trouble." 

"  But,  mademoiselle — suppose  I  were  to  accept 
^our  generous  ofiEer — ^they  would  undoubtedly 
vnd  me  here." 

'*  Kot  at  all.  This  pavilion,  which  was  formerly 
xued  as  9l  petite  maiton  * — you  see,"  said  Adrienne, 
smiling,  **  that  I  inhabit  a  very  profane  dwelling 
— ^thia  pavilion  contains  so  well-contrived  a 
^iiding»piace,  that  it  may  defy  the  strictest 
search.  Georgette  shall  take  you  there;  you 
"«rill  find  it  very  convenient :  and  you  may  even 
finite  some  varses  for  me,  if  the  situation  should 
inspire  yoiL." 

'*  Ah,  mademoiselle  I  how  have  I  merited  all 
^his  goodness?" 

"  How }  why,  I  wUl  tell  you.   Admitting,  that 
'SFoar  character  and  position  deserve  no  interest — 
sdiaitting,  that  I  hiave  not  contracted  a  sacred 
^W)t  to  your  father,  for  his  tendo:  care  of  my  re- 
lations, the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon — do  at 
least  think  of  Lutme! — of  Lutine,"  continued 
■Adrifnne,  laughing,  "  whom  you  restored  to  my 
affections.     Ix  I  laugh,"  resumed  this  gay  and 
ympilir  creature,  *'  it  is  that  you  are  r^mj  not 
an  ue  least  danger,  and  that  I  am  excessively 
l^mj.    So  just  write  me  your  mother's  address 
^  tois  pocket-book,  follow  Georgette,  and  make 
^  aome  yery  laretty  yerses,  if  you  do  not  get  too 
^ind  of  jovr  prison,  which  is  only  to  save  you 
^on  another.*^ 

Whflst  Georgette  conducted  the  young  smith 
tQ^  hiding-plaoe,  Hebe  brought  to  her  mistress 
*  wis  giey  oeaver  hat  and  feather,  for  Adrienne 

l^'Ost  of  those  Imildinft,  ereeted  In  the  time  of  the  later 
IPmboQt,  fbr  the  expreet  porpote  of  love-intrifuci. 


had  to  cross  the  park,  to  reach  the  Grand  Hot4 
inhabited  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dirier. 
«  «  •  • 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Florine 
entered  mysteriously  the  room  of  Madame  Grivois* 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  head  waiting- 
woman. 

"  Well  i"  said  Madame  Griyois  to  the  young 
girl. 

"  Here  arc  the  notes  I  have  taken  this  morn- 
ing," replied  Florine,  delivering  a  paper  to  the 
duenna ;  '*  luckily,  I  have  a  good  memory." 

"  At  what  hour  exactly  did  she  come  homo 
this  morning  r"  said  the  duenna,  quickly. 

"  Who,  madam  r" 

"  Mademoiselle  Adrienne." 

"  She  did  not  go  out,  madam ;  she  took  hegr 
bath  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  But,  before  nine  o'clock,  she  came  in,  after 
spending  the  night  from  home  ?  That  is  the  pitch 
to  which  she  has  carried  it." 

Florine  looked  at  Madame  Griyois  with  the 
utmost  astonishment.  **I  do  not  understand 
you,  madam,"  said  she. 

*'  You  mean  to  tell  me,  that  Mademoiselle  did 
not  come  in  at  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  by  the 
little  garden-door  ?    Dare  to  deceive  me !" 

*'  I  had  been  ill  yesterday,  and  I  did  not  get  up 
till  nine  o'clock,  to  help  Georgette  and  Hebe 
with  the  bath.  I  assure  you,  TOftiiaiw^  that  I  am 
ignorant  of  what  passed  before." 

**That  is  different.  Inform  yourself  of  it 
amongst  your  companions :  they  do  not  mistnvt 
you,  and  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

**  Yes,  madam." 

"  What  has  Mademoiselle  done  this  momingy 
since  you  first  saw  her^" 

"She  has  dictated  a  letter  to  Georgette,  fi» 
Mr.  Norval ;  I  asked  to  be  employed  to  send  it 
ofi^  that  I  might  have  a  pretext  to  step  out,  and 
take  notes  of  what  I  remembered." 

"  Good — where  is  this  letter?" 

'*  Jerome  has  just  gone  out,  and  I  gave  it  him, 
to  put  in  the  post." 

*'  Stupid  thing !"  cried  Mademoiselle  Griyois ; 
"  could  you  not  bring  it  to  me  ?" 

"Mademoiselle  dictated  the  letter  aloud  to 
Georgette,  according  to  her  custom ;  I  know  the 
contents  of  it,  and  have  written  it  aU  down." 

"  That  is  not  the  same  thing.  It  might  havo 
been  well  to  delay  the  sendmg  of  this  letter. 
The  princess  will  be  much  annoyed." 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,  madam." 

**  Oh !  I  know,  that  good  will  is  not  vranting 
on  your  part.  For  six  months,  we  have  been 
pretty  well  satisfied  vrith  you.  But  this  time 
you  have  committed  a  great  imprudence." 

"I  hope  you  will  be  indulgent  with  me, 
madam ;  my  task  is  painful  enough  already." 
And  the  youn^  girl  stifled  a  sigh. 

Madame  Gnvois  looked  at  her  full  in  the  fkee^ 
and  said  in  a  sneering  tone :  "  Well,  my  dear,  do 
not  continue  it.  If  you  have  scruples,  you  aro 
are  at  liberty  to  go." 

"  You  know  very  well,  that  I  am  not  at  liberty, 
madam,"  said  Florine,  bluriiing,  whilst  a  tear 
stood  in  her  eye.  **  I  am  dependent  upon  Mr. 
Rodin,  who  placed  me  where  I  am." 

"  Then  of  what  use  are  these  sighs  ?" 

'*  One  may  sometimes  feel  remorse,  in  spite  of 
oneself.  Mademoiselle  is  so  good — so  confiding." 

**  She  is  all  perfection,  no  doubt ;  but  you  are 
not  here  to  sound  her  praises.  What  eue  bttya 
you  to  tell  me  ?" 

"The  workman,  who  brought  home  Jintiiit 
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reftcrday*  eame  just  now  to  fpeak  to  Mademoi- 

••  Ii  he  stUl  with  her ;" 

«« I  do  not  know ;  ho  wat  just  coming  in,  as  I 
left  with  the  letter." 

**  Yon  muiit  mana^  to  learn  what  this  work- 
man wanted  with  Jdademoiselle ;  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  you  will  And  a  pretext  to  come  oyer 
and  let  me  know." 

••  Yes,  madam." 

**  Did  Mademoiselle  appear  anxious,  uneasy, 
frightened,  at  the  interview  she  is  to  have  with 
the  princess  ?  She  takes  so  little  trouble  to  hide 
her  thoughts,  that  you  must  know  what  she 
felt." 

*'  Mademoiselle  has  been  aa  gay  as  usual,  and 
has  even  made  a  jest  of  it." 

*'  Ah,  she  made  a  jest  of  it !"  said  the  duenna. 
And  ahe  added  between  her  teeth,  so  that  Florinc 
could  not  hear  her:  '*They  laugh  well,  who 
laugh  last !  Notwithstanding  her  diabolical  au- 
dacity, she  would  tremble  and  ask  pardon,  if 
she  knew  what  is  in  store  for  her." 

Then,  addressing  hentelf  to  Florine,  she  re- 
sumed: "Oo  back  to  the  payilion,  and  let  me 
adTise  you  to  be  on  your  guard  against  these  fine 
scruples,  which  may  some  day  do  you  an  ill  turn. 
Kemember  what  I  haTC  said  to  you." 

**  I  cannot  forget,  madam,  that  I  have  no  longer 
any  will  of  my  own." 

••  Very  well.    Let  me  see  you  by-and-by." 

Florine  quitted  the  (irond  Hotel,  and  crossed 
tha  park  in  the  direction  of  the  pavilion.  Ma- 
dame Grivois  went  to  seek  her  mistress,  the 
do  Saint-Dizier. 


ciuPTER  rv. 

▲  JRSUITBSS. 

Wbtlvt  the  foregoing  scenes  took  place  in  the 
rotunda  d  la  Pompadour^  occupied  by  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardorille,  other  events  were  passing  in 
the  Grand  llotcl,  inhabited  by  the  Princess  de 
Haint-Dixier. 

Tlio  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  garden 

pavilion,  furmod  a    strange  contrast  with  the 

gloomy  interior  of  tho  hotel,  tht^  lirst  story  of 

'  which  was  twcupiod  by  the  princiHiH;   for   the 

I  rooms  on  the  ground-noor  wore  only  fitted  for 

Seat  enU'rtuinnu*ntM,  and.  for  some  time  past, 
ndiime  dr  Suiiit-Dixirr  htul  renounced  tiiese 
▼aaitios  of  tlie  wiirld.  Thi*  gravity  of  her  domes- 
tloH,  all  of  udvnnred  yriirs,  and  dressed  in  black 
«*-^ho  profound  silence,  which  reigned  through- 
out the  manNiim,  where  every  one  spoke  as  it 
wore  in  whispers  thi*  almost  monastic  regularity 
which  prrvailKl  in  this  vast  building— gave  to 
the  estubliNhniciit  of  the  princess  a  stem  and 
solemn  ap|M'uraii(*i«. 

A  mnn  of  thi«  wurld,  who  united  great  courage 
with  nurt*  indeiiendoiuM*  of  character,  speaking  of 
the  l^rinivss  t(o  Haint-Dixier  (with  whom  Adri- 
tnnu  do  (-Ardttvillo  was,  to  use  her  own  oxpres- 
aon,  alM)Ut  to  Aui*^  «i  ^rt^tt  bttttlr)^  once  said :  **  In 
ord«»r  not  to  have  Madame  de  Saint- Dicier  for  an 
onemy,  I,  who  am  neither  mean  nor  i^owardly, 
have,  for  the  lirst  time  in  my  life,  done  a  mean 
and  iHmordly  action." — And  this  man  spoke 
•inivwly. 

It  was  not  all  at  once,  that  Madame  do  Saint- 
Diiier  reachinl  this  height  of  importance.  A  few 
words  will  h«>r«)  b(«  msTt^siiary,  to  explain  diven 
phai*s  in  the  lif«  nf  this  dangt*roiu  and  implaca- 
ble woman,  who.  by  her  amiiatiou  to  the  orpxk, 
hid  au^uind  au  wMvdt  and  ionuidablo  power. 


For  if  tliere  is  anything  more  dsngerooa  thm  %  ] 
Jesuit — it  is  a  JesuiUu — and  those,  who  lutv*  ,' 
lived  in  a  certain  society,  know  that  there  exis( . 
many,  with  robes  of  different  length.* 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  once  rerv  beantifi]]^ 
had  been,  during  the  last  yean  of  the  Bmpis% 
and  the  first  of  Uie  Restoration,  one  of  the  moat 
fashionable  women  in  Paris.    Of  a  restleaa,  actiTO^  " 
adventurous,  and  domineering  di8poaition»  with  \ 
a  cold  heart  and  a  vivid  imagination,  ahe  had. 
given  herself  up  to  gallantry,  not  from  tendemeM 
of  nature,  but  from  love  of  intrigue — ^for  aka 
loved  it,  as  men  love  gaming — ^fior  the  sake  of  thft  ' 
emotions  it  procured. 

Unfortunately,  such  was  the  blindness  or  care- 
lessness of  her  husband,  Uie  Prince  de  Saint- 
Dizier  (the  elder  brother  of  the  Count  de  Renne^ 
pont,  Duke  de  Cardoville,  Adrienne's  Cither)* 
that,  during  his  life,  he  never  uttered  a  singli 
word,  which  could  make  one  believe  that  he  sua- ' 
pccted  the  questionable  conduct  of  hia  wife.  So. 
finding  no  doubt  too  little  difficulty  in  these 
adventures  (which  were  so  lightly  tolerated  under 
the  Empire),  the  princess,  without  rcnoundng 
the  pursuit  of  gallantry,  resolved  to  give  more 
piquancy  to  her  intri^es,  by  mixing  them  19 
Avith  poUtics. 

To  attack  Napoleon  himself,  and  dig  a  mrntk 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  Colossus,  promised  aenaa- 
tions  capable  of  satisfying  the  moat  restless  apizit. 

For  some  time,  all  went  as  she  could  axm 
virished  it ;  pretty  and  clever,  cunning  and  fidse, 
perfidious  and  seducing,  surrounded  by  adorett 
whom  she  excited  to  fiainaticism,  taking  a  sort  of 
savage  pleasure  in  leading  them  to  risk  their 
heads  in  serious  conspiracies,  the  princess  hoped 
to  revive  the  time  of  La  Fronde ^^  and  opened  « 
very  active  secret  correspondence  Mrith  influen- 
tial persons  abroad,  all  of  them  well  known  fix 
their  hatred  to  France  and  the  Emperor.  It  was 
from  this  period,  that  we  date  her  nrst  epistolary 
relations  with  the  Marquis  d'AigrignT,  then 
colonel  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and  aid-ae-can^ 
to  Morcau. 

But,  one  day,  all  these  fine  plans  were  diaco- 
vered,  many  of  Madame  de  Samt-Dizier's  caya- 
liers  were  sent  to  Yincenncs,  and  the  EmperoTt 
who  might  have  dealt  more  severely  with  her, 
contented  himself  with  banishing  the  princesa  to 
one  of  her  estates  near  Dunkirk. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  pertecutionM  which 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  had  suffered  for  the 
yoiHi  cause ^  were  not  forgotten,  and  she  acquired 
even  then  considerable  influence,  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  levity  of  her  conduct.  The  Marquis 
d'Aii^igny,  having  taken  service  under  the  new 
government,  now  resided  in  France.  He  waa 
highly  accomplished,  and  very  much  in  fiMi>»(oiii 
lie  had  corresponded  and  conspired  with  the 
princess,  without  knowing  her ;  a  closer  connex- 
ion was  now  the  result  of  these  antecedenta. 

Immoderate  self-love,  a  taste  for  noisy  plea- 
sures, the  instincts  of  hate  and  pride,  ana  the 
di'sire  of  dominion,  with  that  had  sympathy 
which  draws  together  perverse  natures  without 
amalgamating  them,  made  of  the  princess  and  the 
marquis  two  accomplices  rather  tnan  two  loreza. 
This  connexion,  based  upon  selfish  and  bitter 
sentiments,  and  on  the  necessity  of  that  mutiud 
suppi)rt,  which  two  such  dangerous  characters 
could  give  to  each  other,  against  a  world  in  whieh 

*  Thr  br  omnben  of  th«  order  eaU  thcnisdvos  Jmttiti 
^  the  lAurf  rv6r.— K.  S. 

t  A  imme  prtxk  to  the  troablct  in  Frmaec  dorluf  ^m 
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^leir  tpirit  of  intrigae,  of  gallantly,  and  of  slan- 
4ef^haA  neceasaiily  nuide  them  many  enemies— 
thu  oonnezion  lasted  till  the  moment,  when, 
after  liia  dad  with  General  Simon,  the  marquis 
entered  the  seminary,  without  assigning  any 
canse  to  this  sudden  resolution. 

Tlie  princess,  thinking  her  hour  of  conversion 
was  not  yet  come,  contmued  to  abandon  herself 
to  the  tumult  of  the  world,  with  an  ardour  that 
iras  fhll  of  bitterness,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  for 
ilue  saw  that  her  last  years  of  beauty  were  on  the 
wane.  T^e  following  tact  will  giye  some  idea 
of  iSie  character  of  this  woman. 

Still  handsome,  she  determined  to  finish  her 
-worldly  career  by  a  last  and  splendid  triumph, 
as  a  great  actress  withdraws  m  time  from  the 
itage,  so  as  to  leave  regrets  behind.    Wishing  to 
tflbra  this  last  consolation  to  her  vanity,   the 
princess  chose  her   victims  with  consimmiate 
ikill.    There  was  a  young  couple  in  the  world, 
▼ho  loved  each  other  amiost  to  idolatry;   by 
craft  and  intrigue,  she  carried  off  the  lover  from 
his  mistress,  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  eighteen, 
by  -vdiom  he   was    adored.     Having  properly 
I  established  the  fact  of  her  success,  Madame  de 
'  SaSnt-Dizier  left  the  world  in  the  full  flush  of 
her  adventure.  After  many  long  interviews  with 
the  Abbe-Marquis  d'Aigrignv  (then  in  high  re- 
imte  as  a  preacher),  she  suddenly  left  Paris,  and 
iirent  to  pass  two  years  on  her  estate  near  Dun- 
kirk, takmg  with  her  only  one  of  her  women, 
^adamp  Grivois. 

When  the  princess  returned,  no  one  could  have 
l^ecognised  tne  woman,  formerly  so  light,  frivo- 
liouB,  and  dissipated.  The  metamorphosis  was 
oomplete,  extraordinary,  almost  frightful.  The 
■IBotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  once  open  to  every  kind 
of  pleasure,  became  silent  and  austere ;  instead 
of  uie  world  of  elegance  and  fashion,  the  princess 
xneceired  none  at  her  house  but  women  remark- 
ikble  for  their  piety,  and  men  of  rank  indeed,  but 
^ted  for  the  tUtra  severity  of  their  religious  and 
xnonarchical  principles.  She  surrounded  herself 
ta  particular  with  some  of  the  higher  clergy ;  a 
oongregation  of  women  was  placed  imder  her 
XMtronage;  she  had  a  confessor,  a  chapel,  an 
almoner,  and  even  a  religious  director — but  this 
latter  held  his  office  in  partibut,  the  Marquis- 
^bb^  d'Aigrigny  being  still  in  reality  her  spi- 
fthnal  guide.  Of  course,  Uieir  relations  of  gallantry 
i&ad  c^Med  a  long  time  before. 

TUs  sudden,  complete,  and  much  vaxmted 
^Sonversion,  struck  the  greater  number  of  persons 
Srith  admiration  and  respect.  A  few  of  the  more 
csesr-nghted  smiled  significantly.  But  one  &ct 
%mtci  a  thousand  will  show  the  fearful  power 
tShe  princess  had  acquired  since  her  affiliation.  It 
*irin  also  prove  the  deep,  desisning,  vindictive, 
«ad  merciless  character  of  this  woman,  whom 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville  was  resolved  so  impru- 
dently to  brave. 

Amongst  the  persons  who  smiled  at  the  con- 
Tenioii  of  Madiune  de  Saint-Dizier,  was  the 
young  and  charming  couple,  whom  ehe  had  so 
craedy  disunited,  before  she  quitted  the  scene  of 
her  gallantries.  Their  love  had  brought  them 
again  together,  after  the  passing  storm,  and  they 
eonfinedtheir  vengeance  to  a  few  bitter  sarcasms, 
tm  the  conversion  of  Uie  woman  who  had  done 
won  so  much  harm. 

*   tene  time  after  a  terrible  fatality  fell  upon 

"ttdsfe  two  lovers.    A  husband  was  suddooly  en- 

^^Hgjlllefted  by  anonymous  revelations ;  a  violent 

ttiiloiion  Culowed,  and  a  young  wife  was  ruined. 

fnt  thtlorera  Tague  rq^rts,  by  no  means  pre- 


cise, but  fall  of  perfidious 'reticences  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  formal  accusations,  whioh  col 
at  least  be  combated  and  destroyed,  were  spread 
about  with  regard  to  him,  so  perseveringl^,  with 
such  diabolic  abUity,  and  by  so  many  difiiarent 
channels,  that  his  best  friends  gradually  drew 
back  from  him,  submitting  unconsciously  to  the 
slow  and  irresistible  influence  of  an  incessant  and 
confused  murmur,  which  after  all  amounted  to 
this: 

♦'  Well  I  you  know }" 

"  No !" 

*'  They  say  shocking  things  of  him  !" 

**  Indeed  I  what  is  it  then  ^' 
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Oh,  reports  that  aflect  his  honour  !" 

"  The  devil !  that  explains  why  he  is 
coldlv  received  lately." 

**  Yes,  I  shall  avoid  him  for  the  future. 

**  So  shall  I,"  &c.  &c. 

The  world  is  thus  constituted.  It  often  requires 
no  more  than  this,  to  stamp  disgrace  upon  a  man^ 
who  has  provoked  envy  by  success.  And  this  is 
what  happened  to  the  man  of  whom  we  are  speak- 
ing. The  unfortunate  youth  saw  a  vacuum  fonnp> 
ing  all  around  him,  and  felt  the  ground  gliding 
from  beneath  his  feet,  without  being  able  to  find 
or  seize  the  invisible  enemy,  whose  blows  he  felt; 
for  it  never  crossed  his  mind  to  suspect  the  prin- 
cess, whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his  adventure 
with  her  Determined,  at  any  cost,  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  treatment  he  received,  he  addressed 
himself  to  one  of  his  former  friends,  who  an- 
swered him  in  a  manner  at  once  contemptuous 
and  evasive.  Growing  furious,  he  asked  for  satis- 
faction ;  his  adversary  said  to  him :  **  Find  two 
seconds,  of  jour  acquaintance  and  mine— and  I 
will  fight  with  you.'  The  unhappy  man  could 
not  find  one.  Deserted  by  all,  without  being 
able  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  desertion,  sufiiBr- 
ing  cruelly  for  the  fate  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  lost  through  him,  he  became  mad  with  gdet, 
rage,  and  despair,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life* 

The  day  of  his  death,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
was  heard  to  remark,  that  so  shameful  a  career 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  so  bad  an  end; 
that  he,  who  had  so  long  sported  with  all  laws 
human  and  divine,  could  not  terminate  his  miser- 
able existence  more  appropriately  than  bj  the 
last  crime  of  suicide  !  And  the  friends  of  Map 
dame  de  Saint-Dizier  repeated  and  propagated 
these  terrible  words,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
pious  and  sanctified  conviction. 

But  she  had  not  only  punishments,  she  had 
also  rewards  in  store.  Observant  people  re- 
marked, that  the  favourites  of  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier's  religious  coterie,  attained  to  high  posi- 
tions with  singular  rapidity.  Virhuma  young 
men,  religiously  assiduous  in  their  attendance  at 
the  sacred  offices,  were  married  to  rich  orphans 
of  the  Sacred  Hearty*  who  seemed  to  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  them — ^poor,  yoimg  girls,  who  learned 
too  late  what  it  is  to  have  a  sanctified  husband, 
chosen  and  imposed  upon  one  by  sanctified 
dames,  and  who  often  expiated,  with  bitter  tears, 
the  deceitful  fieivour  of  admission  into  this  false 
and  hypocritical  set,  where  they  were  left  alone 
and  without  succour,  to  be  crusned  if  they  ven- 
tured to  complain  of  the  union  to  which  they  had 
been  condemned. 

In  the  saloon  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  were 
made  prefects,  colonels,  receivers-general,  depu- 
ties, academicians,  bishops,  peers  of  France,  of 
whom  nothing  was  asked  in  return  for  the  all- 
powerfid  support  that  was  given  theoiy  except 
•  Th«  name  of  a  nlifiaas  lodtty. 
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fliat  they  should  nBsume  a  piou»  exterior,  take 
the  sacrament  sometimes  in  public,  waee  ftirious 
war  against  everything  impious  and  revolutionary, 
and  above  all  correspond  confidentiaUy,  upon  dif- 
ferent sitbfecU  of  his  choice^  with  the  Abb^  d'Aig- 
rigny — not  so  disagreeble  an  emplo3rment  either, 
for  uie  Abb6  was  Sic  most  amiable,  the  most  ac- 
complished, and  the  most  aecommodatmg  of  men. 

H!ere  is  an  kiatorieal  fact^  which  was  wanting 
to  the  bitter  and  avengmg  irony  of  Moliere  and 
Pascal.  It  was  during  tlie  last  year  of  the  llcs- 
toration.  One  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
court,  a  firm  and  independent  man,  did  not 
practise^  as  the  good  fathers  called  it — that  is,  he 
did  not  take  the  communion.  His  high  station 
might  render  this  example  of  indifference  very 
injurious,  so  they  sent  to  nim  the  Abb^-Marquis 
d'Aigrigny,  who,  knowing  the  honourable  and 
stainless  character  of  the  refractory  person,  felt, 
that  if  he  could  but  induce  him  to  practise  by  any 
means,  the  effect  would  be  excellent.  Like  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  knowing  to  whom  he 
rooke,  the  Abb6  insisted  little  on  the  religious 
dogpna  itself;  he  spoke  only  of  what  was  due  to 
society,  and  the  salutary  em^ct  on  the  public  of 
such  an  example. 

•*  Mr.  Abbe,"  said  the  other,  "I  respect  re- 
ligion more  than  you  do.  I  should  think  it  an 
infamous  jugglery,  to  communicate  without 
conviction. 

"  Well  then,  obstinate  and  frowning  Alcette.'*' 
said  the  Marquis- Abb6,  with  a  bland  smile,  **  we 
will  try  and  reconcile  your  scruples  with  the 
profit  you  will  gain,  believe  me,  in  following  my 
advice.  We  wul  have  a  blank  communion  for 
you,  as  we  only  look  to  appearances." 

Now  a  blank  communion  is  one  administered 
with  an  imconsecrated  wafer ! — The  oflfer  of  the 
Abb^-Marquis  was  rejected  with  indignation ; 
but  the  courtier  lost  his  place. 

And  this  was  not  an  isolated  fiEU!t.  Woe  to  all 
whose  principles  or  interests  were  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizicr  and  her 
friends  ! — Sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  received  some  cruel,  and  generally  irreparable 
blow — some  in  their  dearest  relations,  others  in 
their  credit — some  in  their  honour,  others  in 
their  official  functions  by  which  they  lived — and 
all  this  by  the  slow,  latent,  continued  action  of 
a  terrible  and  mysterious  dissolvent,  which  un- 
dermined in  secret  the  best  established  fortunes 
and  reputations,  till  they  fell  to  rise  no  more,  in 
the  midst  of  universal  surprise  and  consternation. 

It  will  now  be  understood,  how,  under  the 
Restoration,  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  had 
become  sinmdarly  influential  and  formidable. 
After  the  Kevolution  of  July,  she  had  again 
ralliedt  and,  strange  to  say,  whilst  she  maintained 
the  most  intimate  frimily  and  social  relations 
with  persons  attached  to  the  fallen  dynasty,  con- 
siderable power  was  still  ascribed  to  her,  xmder 
the  new  government. 

We  must  add,  that,  the  Prince  de  Saint-Dizier 
having  died  without  children  some  years  before, 
his  own  very  considerable  fortune  had  fallen  to 
his  younger  brother,  the  father  of  Adricnne  de 
Cardoville ;  and  that,  he  also  being  dead  some 
eighteen  months,  this  young  girl  was  now  the 
last  and  only  representative  of  that  branoxi  of  the 
fiunily  of  Rennepont. 

The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  waited  for  her 
niece,  in  a  large  saloon  hung  with  dark  green 
damask.  The  furniture,  covered  with  the  same 
stufi^  was  of  carved  ebony;  as  were  also  the 
book-shelves,  filled  with  pious  volumes.    A  few 


sacred  pictures,  and  a  larse  iyory  crucifix  on  a 
ground  of  black  velvet,  added  to  ue  austere  s&A 

§loom^  appearance  of  this  apartment.  Madame 
e  Saint-Dizier  herself^  seated  before  a  hugv 
bureau,  was  occupied  in  sealing  a  number  of 
letters,  for  she  had  an  extensive  and  varied  cor- 
respondence. About  forty-five  years  of  age,  the 
was  still  handsome.  The  course  of  time  had 
somewhat  enlarged  her  figure,  whidi  was  once 
remarkably  elegant,  and  which  still  shewed  to 
advantage  beneath  her  high,  black  dress.  Hef 
very  plain  cap,  ornamented  with  grej  ribbons, 
diiiplaycd  her  light  hair,  which  was  smootiied 
down  in  broad  bands. 

At  first  sight,  you  would  have  been  struck 
with  her  simple  and  becoming  air,  and  have 
sought  in  vain,  upon  those  features  so  fiUl  of 
cahimoss  and  placidity,  the  traces  of  the  agita- 
tions of  her  past  life.  To  see  her  so  naturally 
grave  and  reserved,  you  could  never  have  ima- 
gined her  the  heroine  of  so  many  intrigues  and 
adventures.  Nay,  if  by  chance  she  heard  any- 
thing in  the  least  unseemly,  the  countenance  of 
this  woman,  who  almost  imas^ied  herself  a  mo- 
ther of  the  church,  assumed  an  expression  of 
sincere  and  painfid  astonishment,  which  soon 
changed  into  an  air  of  ofiended  chastity  and  oon- 
temptuous  commiseration. 

For  the  rest,  when  it  was  necessary,  the  smile 
of  the  princess  was  still  full  of  grace,  and  even 
irresistibly  seducing ;  her  large  blue  eye  could 
still,  on  occasion,  become  both  afiectionate  a&d 
caressing;  but  if  you  wounded  her  pride,  op- 
posed her  will,  or  in  way  crossed  her  interests, 
and  she  could,  without  committing  herself^  give 
a  free  course  to  her  resentment,  then  would  than 
face,  usually  so  calm  and  serious,  betray  the 
malice  of  the  coldest  and  most  implacable  hatred. 

And  now  Madame  Grivois  entered  the  room, 
holding  in  her  hand  the  report,  which  Florine 
had  just  given  her  on  the  morning  of  Adrienne 
de  Cardoville.  For  twenty  years,  Madame  Gri- 
vois had  been  in  the  service  of  Madame  de  Saints 
Dizier.  She  knew  all  that  the  most  confidential 
waiting- woman  may  and  must  know  of  her  mis- 
tress, when  that  mistress  has  been  notorious 
for  gallantry.  Was  it  voluntarily)  that  the  prin- 
cess had  kept  near  her  this  witness  so  well  in- 
formed of  the  numerous  errors  of  her  youth? 
To  this  no  answer  could  be  given.  It  was  evident 
to  all,  that  Madame  Grivois  enjoyed  extraordinary 
privileges  with  the  princess,  and  that  she  was 
treated  rather  as  a  companion  than  an  attendant. 

"  Here  are  Florine's  notes,  madam,"  said  she^ 
handing  the  paper  to  the  princess. 

**I  will  examine  them  preeenihf,**  answered 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier;  **  but  listen — ^my  niece 
will  soon  be  here.  During  the  conference,  in 
which  she  will  be  engaged,  you  will  conduct  to 
her  pavilion  a  person  wno  will  come  to  you  on 
my  CMjhalf." 

"  Yes,  madam." 

**This  man  will  take  an  exact  inventory  of 
everything  in  Adricnne's  pavilion.  See  that  no- 
thing is  omitted,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance." 

"Yes,  madam — ^but  Georgette  or  Hebe  may 
oppose  it." 

<*  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  The  man  employed 
will  be  so  authorized,  that  ^e  girls  will  not  im 
to  oppose  the  inventory,  or  any  other  measures 
he  may  have  to  take.  In  accompanying  hiin^ 
you  must  not  fail  to  insist  on  certain  peculiarities, 
calculated  to  confirm  the  reports  that  yoa  lunre 
been  spreading  for  some  time  past." 
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^Trutt  Bie,  madam,  theie  reports  haye  now 
•efoired  the  ooBBistenoe  of  a  truth." 

*'Then  soon  will  that  iiuolent  and  haughty 
I  Adrienne  be  brought  down,  and  forced  to  ask 
pardon  of  me-^yes,  of  me/" 

An  old  vakt  dt  ehambre  here  opened  the  fold- 
ing>-doori,  and  announced:  *'The  Abb6  d'Aig- 
rignyr 

'*  If  liademoisdle  de  Cardorille  should  come," 
•aid  the  princess  to  Madame  Griyois,  **  you  will 
tsk  her  to  wait  an  instant." 

"  Tee,  madam,"  said  the  duenna,  and  she  went 
oit  with  the  yalet.  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
tnd  Mr.  d'Aigrignj  were  left  alone  together. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THB  PLOT. 

It  has  been  easily  guessed,  that  the  Abb6- 
Karquis  d'Aigrigny  was  the  same  personage, 
whom  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Rue  au  Milieu- 
des-Ursins,  whence  he  set  out  for  Rome  about 
three  months  prior  to  this  period. 

The  marquis  was  dressed  in  deep  mourning, 
bat  with  his  accustomed  elegance.  He  wore  no 
eiiiock ;  his  black  frock-coat,  fitting  closely,  and 
bii  waistcoat  tightened  oyer  the  hips,  set  off  his 
tne  figure  to  adyantage ;  his  trousers  of  black 
keneymere  were  strapped  down  over  boots  of 
miahed  leather.  His  tonsure  was  lost  in  the 
dight  baldness,  which  had  partially  imcovered 
<lte  badL  of  his  head.  Nothing  in  his  costume 
leioded  the  priest,  except  perhaps  the  total  ab- 
anee  of  whiskers,  which  was  remarkable  enough 
in  10  manly  a  countenance.  His  close-shayed 
diia  rested  on  a  broad  and  ample  black  crayat, 
tied  with  a  military  air,  which  reminded  one  that 
this  abb^-marquis,  this  preacher  of  renown,  who 
wai  now  one  of  the  most  actiye  and  influential 
cfaicfr  of  hia  order,  had,  under  the  Restoration, 
ttaananded  a  regiment  of  hussars,  after  senring 
vith  the  Russians  in  the  war  against  France. 

Hafing  only  arriyed  that  morning,  the  marquis 
Wnot  seen  the  princess,  since  his  mother,  the 
Dowager-Marchioness  d'Aigrigny,  had  died  on 
ICadame  de  Saint-Dizier's  estate  near  Dunkirk, 
ninly  calling  for  her  son  to  soothe  the  bitterness 
of  bar  httt  moments.  But  a  command,  to  which 
^.  d'Aigrigny  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  most 
Mend  iedings  of  nature,  haying  been  suddenly 
•Ott  him  from  Rome,  he  had  set  out  immediately 
Iv  that  city,  not  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
^ibieh  had  been  remarked  and  denounced  by 
Hodin ;  for  the  loye  of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  for  his 
■other  was  the  only  pure  sentiment  which  he 
Wnreseryed  thnnigh  life. 
,  Mfiien  the  valet-^-chambre  had  discreetly  re- 
tned  with  Madame  Griyois,  the  marquis  hastily 
ippioadied  the  princess,  held  out  ms  hand  to 
ur,  md  said  in  a  troubled  yoice :  **  Herminia, 
btreyounot  concealed  something  troip.  me  in 
your  letters  ?  Bid  not  my  mother  curse  me  in 
OCT  last  moments  y 

"  No,  no,  Frederie  !  it  is  not  so.  She  would 
J*»e  dfliired  your  presence — but  her  ideas  wan- 
d^ed— and,  in  her  delirium,  it  was  stiU  you  tiiat 
«l»e  called  lor." 

"Yes,"  said  the  marquis,  bitterly ;  "  her  ma- 
temal  inttiBet  told  her,  that  my  presence  might 
Pttbam  haye  aayed  her." 
^I  peaaech  jon— get  rid  of  these  sad  remem- 
*>>^Qaai.    Hie  miafortune  is  now  irreparable." 

"Bm  eaee  sioire  answer  me — was  my  mother 
^[iiQy  tftftpd  by  my  absence  ?  Did  she  suspect 
loat  aaiiiq>eriou8  du^  caUed  me  elsewhere  r^ 


**  No,  I  tell  you.  Before  she  lost  her  reason, 
she  knewthat  you  had  not  had  time  to  come  to  her* 
All  the  sad  details  I  wrote  to  you  on  this  subject 
are  true  to  the  letter.     So,  pray  be  tranquiL 

**  Yes,  my  conscience  ought  to  be  tranquil.  I 
sacrificed  my  mother  to  my  duty ;  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  myself,  I  haye  never  been  able  to  attain 
to  that  complete  abnegation,  which  is  commanded 
us  in  those  awful  words  :  *'  If  any  man  hate  not 
Ms  father  and  mother,  and  hit  oum  life  al»o,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.*** 

**  No  doubt,  Frederic,  such  renunciations  are 
painful — but,  in  return,  what  influence !  what 
power !" 

**True,"  said  the  marquis,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  '*  what  would  one  not  sacrifice  to  rule 
in  secret,  over  the  mighty  of  the  earth  who  seem 
to  rule  openly !  This  journey  to  Rome,  that  I 
have  just  maae,  has  given  me  a  new  idea  of  our 
formidable  power." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  that  power  is  great,  yery  great»" 
said  the  princess,  **  and  the  more  formidable  and 
sure,  because  it  acts  mysteriously  on  the  mind 
and  the  conscience." 

'*  Listen,  Herminia  I"  said  the  Marquis ;  *'  I 
haye  had  under  my  orders  a  magnificent  regi* 
ment.  Often  haye  I  felt  the  yigorous  and  deep 
enjoyment  of  command.  At  my  yoice,  my  ca* 
yaliers  were  all  in  motion,  the  trumpets  sounded 
— my  officers,  glittering  with  gold  embroidery, 
flew  to  repeat  my  orders — and  when  all  thosa 
braye  and  ardent  soldiers,  marked  with  the  scars 
of  battle,  thus  followed  a  sien  from  me,  I  £elt 
myself  proud  and  strong,  holding  in  my  hand  aa 
it  were  the  courage  that  I  could  wield  at  will, 
even  as  I  could  control  my  fiery  war-horae. 
Well !  in  spite  of  our  evil  days — I  now  feel  my- 
self a  thousand  times  stronger  and  more  powerful, 
at  the  head  of  this  black  and  mute  militia,  which 
thinks,  wills,  acts,  obeys,  the  passive  instru« 
ments  of  my  designs  !" 

"You  are  right,  Frederic,"  answered  the 
princess,  quickly ;  *'  on  a  little  reflection,  how 
must  we  despise  the  past ! — Like  you,  I  often 
compare  it  with  the  present,  and  then  what  satia* 
faction  I  feel  at  haying  followed  your  counsels  I — 
Yes,  without  you,  I  should  now  play  the  miserable 
and  ridiculous  part  of  a  woman  no  longer  young, 
who  has  once  been  beautiful  and  admired.  What 
should  I  be  now  doing  ?  Vainly  striving  to  re- 
tain around  me  that  Bclfish  and  ungrateful  world 
— those  coarse-soulcd  men,  who  only  care  for 
women,  so  long  as  they  can  minister  to  their  pas- 
sions, or  flatter  their  vanity.  Or  else  there  would 
remain  to  me  the  resource  of  keeping  what  is 
called  an  agreeable  house — ^for  other  people:  I 
might  give  entertainments  to  the  indifferent 
crowd,  and  afford  opportunities  of  meeting  to 
those  young  lovers,  wno  follow  each  other  from 
ball-room  to  ball-room,  and  only  come  to  your 
house  that  they  may  find  themselves  together. 
A  stupid  pleasure,  truly!  to  entertain  these 
blooming,  laughing  guests,  who  look  upon  all 
the  splendour  that  surroimda  them,  as  the  mere 
frame- work  of  their  insolent  joys  and  loves !" 

There  was  so  much  harshness  in  these  words 
of  the  princess,  and  her  coimtenance  expressed 
so  much  hateful  envy,  that  she  involuntarily  be- 
trayed the  violent  bitterness  of  her  regrets. 

•  With  regard  to  the  aboTe  reeommendatioii,  we  find 
this  coinmenurj  in  the  Cbmtityiioni  qf  the  Jetviti :  **  To 
make  the  character  of  our  language  come  in  aid  to  our 
tentimenti,  it  is  wite  to  aeeuatom  ourtelTet  to  laj,  not  I 
HAVB  parenta,  I  hatb  hrethren,  but  I  bad  parenta,  I  bad 
brethren."  (Bramm  gMni,  S9,  OMuMfiitow.  FaaUa, 
1818.   Parit.V-E.8. 
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''No,  no!"  she  resumed;  "thanks  to  tou, 
Frederic — fifter  a  last  and  decisive  triumph,  I 
oroke  for  ever  with  that  world,  which  would 
soon  have  abandoned  me — m«,  so  long  its  idol 
and  its  queen.  I  changed  my  empire.  Instead 
of  dissipated  men,  whom  I  governed  by  frivolity 
superior  to  their  own,  I  was  now  surrounded  by 
men  of  name,  influence,  power,  many  of  whom 
had  ruled  the  state.  I  devoted  myself  to  them, 
and  they  to  me.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  did  I 
enjoy  a  happmess  that  I  had  alwa^  dreamt  of — 
I  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  mterests  of  the 
world,  I  was  entrusted  with  the  most  important 
secrets — I  could  strike  surely  those  who  had 
ridiculed  or  hated  me — I  could  raise,  even  beyond 
their  hopes,  those  who  served,  respected,  and 
obeyed  me." 

'*  And  yet  there  are  blind  fools,"  said  Mr. 
d'Aigriffny,  with  disdain,  **  who  think  we  are 
beaten  down,  because  we  have  to  struggle  against 
some  evil  days — as  if  we  were  not  fotmded  and 
organized  for  strugt^les — as  if  we  did  not  gather 
new  strength  and  activity  in  the  combat.  No 
doubt,  the  times  are  bad ;  but  they  will  become 
better.  You  know  it  is  almost  certain,  that,  in 
a  few  days,  on  the  13th  of  February,  we  shall 
have  at  our  disposal  a  means  of  action,  powerful 
enough  to  re-establish  the  influence  that  has  been 
shaken  for  a  moment." 

"  Ah,  no  doubt !  that  afiair  of  the  medals  is 
Tery  important." 

'*  I  made  haste  to  return  hither,  to  be  present 
at  what  may  turn  out  so  sreat  an  event  ror  us." 

"  You  have  heard  of  tne  fatality,  which  once 
more  almost  overthrew  the  projects  so  laboriously 
conceived  ?" 

"  Yes ;  on  arriving,  I  just  saw  Rodin." 

"  He  told  you " 

"  Of  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  Indian  and 
Gkmeral  Simon's  dauehters  at  the  Chateau  de 
Cardoville,  after  a  doiible  shipwreck  had  thrown 
them  on  the  coast  of  Picardy — we  all  the  time 
believinff  the  young  girls  to  be  at  Leipsic,  and 
the  Indian  at  Java — for  every  precaution  had 
been  taken  with  that  view.  Keally,"  said  the 
mar(^uis,  with  vexation,  '*  one  would  think  some 
invisible  power  protected  that  family !" 

*'  Lucluly,  Rodin  is  a  man  of  resources  and 
activity,"  resumed  the  princess.  **  He  came 
yesterday  evening,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  to- 
gether." 

"  And  the  result  of  your  conversation  is  ex- 
cellent. The  soldier  will  be  out  of  the  way  for  a 
couple  of  days — the  wife's  confessor  has  his 
instructions,  and  the  rest  will  go  smoothly 
enough.  By  to-morrow,  the  ^oung  girls  will  be 
no  longer  dangerous.  There  is  stiU  me  Indian ; 
but  he  has  remained  at  Cardoville,  seriously 
hurt.  There  will  be  time  to  act  with  regard 
to  him." 

**  But  that  is  not  all,"  answered  the  princess. 
**  Without  reckoning  my  niece,  there  are  two 
other  persons,  who,  for  our  interests,  ought  not 
to  be  at  Paris  on  the  13th  February." 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Hardy ;  but  his  dearest  and  most 
intimate  friend  betrajs  him,  and,  by  his  means, 
Mr.  Hardy  has  been  mduced  to  go  to  the  South, 
whence  he  cannot  return  before  a  month.  As 
for  that  miserable  vagabond,  sumamed  Sleep- 
Ifaked " 

"Ah!"  said  the  princess,  with  a  gesture  of 
offended  modesty. 

"  He  is  no  longer  to  be  feared — and  Gabriel, 
on  whom  reposes  our  great  and  certain  hope,  will 
not  b«  left  a  minute  until  tiie  eventfiu  day. 


Everything  then  seems  to  promise  suceees — ■ 
now,  more  than  ever,  success  is  needed.  It 
with  us  a  question  of  Ufe  or  death — ^for,  in  coma 
back,  I  stopped  at  ForU,  and  saw  the  Do] 
D'Orbano ;  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  t] 
king,  his  master,  is  powerful — ^nay,  absolute — it 
therefore  ^vvith  the  duke  alone  that  we  must  treat 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  D'Orbano  engages,  and  I  know  he  can  pe 
form  his  promise,  tu  insure  for  us  a  legal  ezii 
ence  and  august  patronage  in  the  states  of  \ 
master,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  educatii 
youth.  With  such  advantages,  we  should  oa 
need  to  be  in  the  country  two  or  three  yeaza, 
take  such  root  there,  that  the  Duke  d  Orbin 
would  have  to  seek  our  aid  and  projection  in  li 
turn :  but  now  he  can  make  conditions  for  li 
services." 

"  And  these  conditions  are  r" 

"  Five  millions  down,  and  an  annual  pensii 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs." 

"  It  is  a  good  deal !" 

*'  Not  much — when  you  think,  that,  once  e 
tablished  in  that  country,  we  shall  soon  get  bee 
the  sum,  which,  after  all,  is  scarcely  the  eig^ 
part  of  what  the  affidr  of  the  medals,  proper! 
managed,  will  bring  to  the  order." 

"  True — ^nearly  forty  millions,"  said  the  prii 
cess,  with  a  thoughtful  air. 

"  And  then  these  five  millions,  that  d'Ozfaei 
asks  for,  would  only  be  an  advance.  We  shoo! 
soon  get  them  back  in  voluntary  gifts,  throii| 
the  increase  of  influence,  which  the  education' 
the  children  would  give  us — ^for,  have  them,  ai 
you  have  the  family.  And  why  cannot  ffoven 
ments  see,  that  in  doing  our  business,  uiey  c 
their  own  ?  By  leaving  to  us  the  people's  edi 
cation,  which  we  ask  before  all  else,  we  are  a 
abled  to  fashion  them  to  that  dumb  and  dn 
obedience,  that  submission  of  the  slave  and  tl 
brute,  which  secures  the  repose  of  states.  I 
stopping  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  It 
that  blind  and  passive  faith,  which  we  demaz 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  that  serp 
for  a  bridle  to  gidde  and  to  restrain  it ;  wbiQi 
from  the  rich  and  happy  of  the  world,  we  ai 
only  those  outward  appearances,  which,  if  theyu 
derstood  the  wants  of  their  own  corruption,  won 
only  give  another  stimulus  to  their  pleasures." 

"No  matter,  Frederic,"  answered  the  prii 
cess ;  "  as  you  have  said,  a  great  day  approeebi 
With  nearly  fbrty  millions,  that  the  order  mi 
gain  by  the  afiair  of  the  medals,  we  may  certain 
attempt  great  things.  As  a  lever  in  your  hand 
such  a  means  of  action  would  be  of  mcalcolab 
service,  at  a  time  when  all  things  are  boug|it  n 
sold  for  money." 

"And  then,"  resumed  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  with 
pensive  air,  "we  cannot  disguise  from  oorsdye 
that  the  reaction  continues.  The  examnle  • 
France  is  everything ;  in  Austria  and  in  TToTlaih 
we  can  hardly  maintain  ourselves.  The  xeeonra 
of  the  order  diminish  from  day  to  day.  It  is 
moment  of  crisis ;  butitmaybeprolonj^ed.  Noi 
thanks  to  the  immense  resources  of  thia  afEkir  < 
the  medals,  we  shall  not  only  be  prepared  again 
all  casualties,  but  we  can  also  take  measuret  1 
establish  ourselves  on  a  firmer  footing.  We  aha 
accept  this  ofier  of  the  Duke  d'Orbaao,  and  tn^ 
that  impregnable  centre  our  radiating  Ibroe  wi 
be  incalculable.  Ah,  the  I3th  Febnutfy !"  addc 
Mr.  d' Aigrigny,  after  a  moment's  silence  i^lSt 
13th  February  may  be  in  our  annala  a  date  i 
fiunous  as  that  of  the  council 
to  a  new  life." 


"  Such  has  always  been  my  opimon.  Six 
"  "'■•  ago,  I  advised  you,  in  any  caac,  to  take 
me  ineajnues  you  hav*  adopted,  and  to  prorokc 
on  hei  pan  uua  demand  of  emancipaticni,  the 
'  conaeqaenceaof  which  will  nowrendcreasy  what 

mhilaothenriae  have  been  impossible." 
I      "  At  la*t,"  laid  the  piinceM,  with  an  mprea- 

16 


sion  of  apiteful  and  bittex  joy,  "  that 

able  character  will  be  brought  down ;  T  shall  be 

revenged  for  a]l  the  insolent  sarcasnia  that  1  hnve 

obliged  to  bear  with,  in  order  not  la  awake 

cion.     Oh,  I  have  aubmitled  to  much !  for 

this  Adrienne  seemed  to  take  delight  (raab  fool) 

Titate  me  aRainEther." 

Who  oEfcnda  you,  offends  me — jaa  know  it, 

uui  hatred  is  in  common." 

"  And  how  many  times  hare  you  alio  been  the 
butt  of  her  poignant  irony  I'* 
•'  Mt  instinct!  hate  rarely  deceived  me.    I 
that  tliia  young  girl  may  become  a  d 
snemy — moat  dan^roua,"  aaid  tJw  ai 
I,  in  a  htirah.  quick  tone. 
And  therefore  aho  moat  be  deprived  of  the 
r  to  harm  us,"  aniwercd  W^^lpiTin  i^  Saint- 
r.  looking  fixedly  at  him. 
Have  you  seen  Doctor  Balemier,  and  thi 
ndkguudiui,  Mr.  I^uteand  ?'  oiked  he* 
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**  They  will  be  here  this  xnoniiiig.  I  hare  in- 
formed tiiem  of  all." 

*'  Did  you  find  them  well  disposed  to  act 
against  her  >" 

**  Perfectly  so — and  the  best  is,  Adrienne  does 
not  at  all  suspect  the  doctor,  who  has  always 
known  how  to  preserve  her  confidence.  More- 
over, a  circumstance,  which  appears  to  me  inex- 
plicable, has  come  to  our  aid.' 
"  What  do  you  allude  to  ?** 
*'  This  mommg,  Madame  Grrivois  went,  accord- 
ing to  my  orders,  to  remind  Adrienne  that  I 
expected  her  at  noon,  upon  important  business. 
As  she  approadied  the  pavilion,  Madame  Qrivois 
saw  or  thought  she  saw  Adrienne  come  in  by  the 
little  garden-door." 

*'  What  do  you  tell  me  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Is 
there  any  certain  proof  of  it  ?"  cried  the  marquis, 
"  Till  now,  there  is  no  other  proof  than  the 
spontaneous  declaration  of  Madame  Orivois ;  but 
whilst  I  think  of  it,"  said  the  nrinccss,  taking  up 
a  paper  ^at  lay  before  her,  **  here  is  the  report 
that  I  set  every  day  firo^i  one  of  Adrienne's 
women. 

"  The  one  that  Kodill  IHOeeeded  in  placing 
with  your  niece  ?" 

**  l!he  same ;  and  u  tlUi  eiefiture  is  entirely 
in  Rodin's  hands,  she  )ifit  hitherto  answered  our 
puipote  very  well.  In  this  fipart,  we  shall 
perhana  find  t^  confirmatiaf^  of  w)uit  Madame 
GTivois  liBnni  aHe  snw." 

Hardly  had  ^  jorinceaa  glaaoed  at  the  note, 
than  she  exclahnecf  aimoaf  ^i  terror :  **  What  do 
I  see  ?  This  Ainenne  must  have  the  help  of  • 
demon !" 
**  What  nqwK*  Mid  the  marquis. 
"  The  bailiff  of  0«i<|oyiUe,  having  writte^  to 
my  niece  to  ask  her  pioteclion,  informed  }m  et 
the  same  time  of  the  feaidence  of  the  In^SMi 
prince  at  the  Chateau,  She  knows  thi^t  lie  is 
tier  relation,  and  she  hf|s  Just  written  to  her  eld 
drawing-master  Norval^  |o  set  out  poet,  «||4  ^sAag 
Prince  Djalma  hither— tiie  man  that  iKHit  pe 
kept  away  from  Paris  nl  any  eost." 

The  marquis  grew  pale,  encl  said  to  Hednpie 
de  Saint-Dizier :  **  This  cannot  he  merely  one  off 
her  whims.  The  eagerness  she  displays  in  send- 
ing for  this  relation  mther,  proves  that  she  knows 
more  than  you  even  suspected.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  is  informed  of  the  affiux  of  the  medals. 
Have  a  care — she  may  ruin  aU." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  the  princess,  resolutely, 
•*  there  is  no  room  to  hesitate.  We  must  carry 
things  further  than  we  thought,  and  make  an  end 
this  very  morning." 
"  It  is  almost  impossible." 
"  Nay,  all  is  possible.  The  doctor  and  Mr. 
Tripeaud  are  with  us,"  said  the  princess,  hastily. 
"  Though  I  am  as  sure  as  you  are  of  the  doc- 
tor, and  ox  Mr.  Tripeaud  too  under  present  cir- 
cumstances," replied  the  marquis,  thoughtfully, 
«  we  must  not  touch  on  the  question  of  acting 
to-day — ^which  will  be  sure  to  m^htem  them  at 
first — ^until  after  the  interview  with  your  niece. 
It  will  be  easy,  notwithstanding  her  cleverness, 
to  find  out  where  we  are.  n  our  suspicions 
should  be  realized — ^if  she  is  really  informed  of 
what  it  would  be  so  dangerous  for  her  to  know — 
then  we  must  have  no  scruples,  and  above  aU  no 
delay.    The  time  for  hesitation  is  pest." 

"  Have  you  been  able  to  send  for  the  person 
agreed  on }"  asked  the  princess,  after  a  moment's 
suence. 

"  He  was  to  be  here  at  noon.  He  cannot  be 
long." 


**  I  thought  that  this  room  would  do  very  weU 
for  our  purpose.  It  is  separated  6om  the  little 
saloon  by  a  curtain  only,  behind  which  your  man 
may  be  stationed." 

«*  That  will  do." 

*'  Is  he  a  man  to  be  depended  on  ?" 

*'  Quite  so — we  have  often  employed  him  in 
similar  matters.    He  is  both  skilful  and  discreet." 

At  this  moment,  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door. 

'*  Come  in,"  said  the  princess. 

"  Doctor  Baleinier  wishes  to  know,  if  M^iia^f 
the  Prineess  can  receive  him,"  said  ^e  valet^d^ 
ckamire, 

**  Certainly.    Beg  him  to  walk  in." 

'*  There  is  also  tk  gentleman  that  Mr.  Abb6 
appointed  to  be  here  at  noon,  and  whom  by  his 
orders  I  have  left  waiting  in  the  oratory." 

**  "Hs  the  person  in  question,"  said  the  mar- 
Quis  to  the  princess."  We  must  have  him  in  first 
'Twould  be  useless  for  Poctor  Baleinier  to  see 
him  at  present." 

**  Show  this  pefioii  in  ftlfl,**  Mud  the  princess ; 
"  next,  when  Inng  t)ie  bell.m  ^rill  beg  Doctor 
Baleii^  to  walk  ti^  way,  iMf  fflNuroQ  Tti 
8houl4  call,  yoi|  will  bring  Mp  lieit  also.  After 
thAt,  I  am  at  home  |o  po  one,  ejifffrl  Mademoi- 
lelle  Adrienne/^ 

Tlie  vtUtUde  f^nmhn  weftl  oul, 

▲BBnonni*!  ■mmmim^ 

THvPrinoeee  de  9elnl4MW«  T«let  toon  re- 
turned,  showii^  In  e  little.  |iidt  man,  dressed  in 
black,  and  wetmignpeetadee.  Be  cairied  under 
his  1^  ann  a  lemg  bkek  nMSoeeo  case. 

The  princese  aei4  to  iM9  nan :  **  Mr.  Abb6 
hea  akeedy  infoniiei  jen  Hi  what  there  ia  to  be 
done^ 

«  Yea,  madam,'*  eM  <he  man,  in  a  Uttle,  shrill, 
p^fdng  Toieei  mali^  el  the  same  time  a  low 

**  Shall  you  |»  cepyfiuently  placed  in  this 
room  V  saia  tl^  BiHneePli  conducting  h\m  into 
the  a^oining  eXwoofvt^  which  was  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  ti^  e  eortain  hung  before  a 
doorway. 

**  I  shall  be  very  WfiQ  here,  madam,"  answered 
the  man  in  spectacles,  with  a  second  and  still 
deeper  bow. 

"  In  that  case,  sir,  please  to  remain  where  you 
are ;  I  will  let  you  know  when  it  is  time." 

**  I  shall  wait  your  orders,  madam." 

*'  And  pray  remember  my  instructions,"  added 
the  marquis,  as  he  unfastened  the  loopa  of  the 
curtain. 

"  You  may  be  perfectly  tranqml,  Mr,  Abb^" 
And  the  heavy  curapery,  as  it  fieJl,  oonplet^ 
concealed  the  man  in  spectacles. 

The  princess  rans  the  bell;  some  moments 
after,  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  Mtn^w^^y^ 
Doctor  Baleinier,  a  very  imjxutant  personage  in 
this  history. 

Doctor  Baleinier  vras  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
rather  plump,  and  with  a  full,  shining,  ruddy 
countenance.  His  gprey  hair,  very  smooth  and 
long,  parted  by  a  straight  line  down  his  fbraheed, 
feU  flat  over  lus  temples.  He  had  retained  the 
fashion  of  wearing  short,  bbck  silk  breeohce, 
partly  perhaps  because  he  had  a  well-formed  leg, 
and  his  garters  were  fastened  with  small,  golden 
buckles,  as  were  also  his  shoes  of  poUahea  mo- 
rocco leathtf ;  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  ouiyat 
were  black,  which  gave  him  rather  a  clerical 
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sppearanee;  hit  tled^  white  hand  was  half  hid- 
den beneath  a  eambric  raffle,  Terj  oloiely  plaited ; 
cm  the  whole,  the  gnrritj  of  his  costume  did  not 
seesa  to  exdnde  tl^  utmost  care  and  neatness. 

The  expression  of  his  face  was  acute  and 
smiling ;  his  little  ^pey  ere  announced  rare  x>e- 
netration  and  sagaoitj.    A  man  of  the  world  and 
a  man  of  pleasure,  a  delicate  epicure,  witty  in 
oonrersation,  polite  to  obsequiousness,  supple, 
adroit,  insinuating,  Baleinier  was  one  of  the  first 
and  oldest  fiayourites  of  the  ccmgregational  coterie 
of  the  Pxinceas  de  Saint-Dizier.    Thanks  to  this 
powerful  support,  of  which  the  cause  was  un- 
known, the  ooctor,  who  had  been  long  neglected, 
in  spite  of  real  skill  and  incontestable  merit  as  a 
man  of  science,  found  himself,  under  the  Ilesto- 
ration,    suddendy  provided  with    two    medical 
sinecures,  and  soon  after  with  nimierous  patients. 
We  must  add,  that,  once  under  the  patronage  of 
the  princess,  the  doctor  began  scrupulously  to 
obsenre  his  religious  duties.    He  communicated 
once  a  week,  and  with  great  publicity,  at  the 
Ugh  BUM   in   Uie   ohuioh  d  Saint  Thomas 
Aqumas. 

At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  a  certain  class  of 

patients,  led  by  the  exan^le  and  enthusiasm  of 

I  Madame  de  Saiat-Dizier's  coterie,  woidd  have  no 

I  other  physician  than  Doctor  Baleinier,  and  his 

I  oractice  was  now  increased  to  an  extraordinary 

/  degree.    It  may  be  conceived  how  important  it 

I  was  for  the  order,  to  have  amongst  its  assistatU 

I  ntember*  one  of  the  most  popular  practitioners  of 

J  ^aris. 

\  A  doctor  has  in  some  sort  a  priesthood  of  his 
I  own.  Admitted  at  all  hours  to  the  most  secret 
intimacy  of  fjEuniliee,  he  knows,  jesses,  and  is 
able  to  effect  much.  •  Like  the  pnest,  he  has  the 
cmr  of  the  sick  and  the  dving.  Now,  when  he 
who  cares  for  the  health  oi  the  body,  and  he  who 
takes  charge  of  the  health  of  the  soul,  xmderstand 
each  other,  and  render  mutual  aid  for  the  advance- 
Q^ent  of  a  common  interest,  there  is  nothing 
(under  certain  conditions)  which  they  may  not 
obtain  from  the  weakness  and  fears  of  a  sick  man 
m  the  last  gasp — ^not  for  themselves  (the  laws 
forbid  it) — ^but  for  third  parties  belonging  more 
or  lees  to  the  very  convenient  class  of  mmi  of 
^trauf.  Doctor  Baleinier  was  then  one  of  the 
^txoBi  active  and  valuable  assistant  members  of 
the  Paris  congregation. 

When  he  entered  the  room,  he  hastened  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  the  princess  with  the  most 
fixuahed  gallantry. 

**  Always  exact,  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier." 
«  Always  proud  and  happy  to  attend  to  your 
orders,  madam."  Theil,  turning  towards  the 
lUarquis,  whose  hand  he  pressed  cordially,  he 
A<ided :  "  Here  we  have  you  then  at  last.  Do 
T'ou  know,  that  three  months'  absence  f^pears 
Wery  long  to  your  friends  ?" 

**  The  time  is  as  lone  to  the  absent  as  to  those 
'^ho  remain,  my  dear  doctor.  Well !  here  is  the 
^I'eat  day.    Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  com- 


*'  I  am  not  quite  easy,"  said  the  princess ;  **  if 
^'He  had  any  suspicion  }*' 

**  It  ia  imix>ssible,"  said  Mr.  Balenier ;  <*  we 
^1^  the  beat  friends  in  the  world.  You  know, 
^«lat  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  has  always  had 
^teat  oonfidance  in  me.  The  dej  before  yester- 
^y,  we  IsEoghed  a  good  deal,  and  as  I  made  some 
olMcrraidona  to  her,  as  usual,  on  her  eccentric 
^ikoda  of  life,  and  on  the  singular  state  of  excite- 

^it<^  In  wMoh  I  sometimes  found  her " 

"  MX,  Baleinier  never  fails  to  insist  on  these 


•circumstances,  in  appearance  so  insignificant' 
said  Madame  de  Samt-Disier  to  the  marquis 
with  a  meaning  look. 

"  They  are  indeed  very  essential,"  replied  the 
other. 

**  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  answered  my  obser- 
vations," resimied  the  doctor,"  by  laughing  at 
me  in  the  gayest  and  most  witty  manner ;  mr  I 
must  confess,  that  this  young  laay  has  one  of  the 
readiest  and  most  accomplished  minds  I  know." 

"  Doctor,  doctor,"  said  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  **  no  weakness !" 

Instead  of  answering  immediatelvt  Mr.  Balei- 
nier drew  his  gold  sni^-box  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  opened  it,  and  took  slowly  a  pinch  of 
snuiT,  looking  all  the  time  at  the  princess  with  so 
significant  an  air,  that  she  felt  quite  reassured. 
"Weakness,  madam?"  said  he  at  last,  brushing 
some  grains  of  snuiT  from  his  shirt-front  with  his 
white,  plimip  hand  ;  *'  did  I  not  propose  to  you 
of  my  own  accord,  to  extricate  you  from  this 
embarrassment  }'* 

'*  And  you  are  the  only  ]>er8on  in  the  world 
that  could  render  us  this  important  service," 
said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny. 

**  You  see  then,  madam,"  resumed  the  doctor, 
**  that  I  am  not  likely  to  show  any  toeakneiM.  I 
perfectly  understood  the  responsibility  of  what  I 
have  undertaken;  but  such  immense  interests, 
you  told  me,  were  at  stake " 

**  Yes,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  **  interests  of  the 
first  order." 

"  Therefore  I  did  not  hesitate,"  resiuned  Mr. 
Baleinier ;  '*  and  you  need  not  be  at  all  tmeasy. 
As  a  man  of  taste,  accustomed  to  good  society, 
allow  me  to  render  homage  to  tne  charming 
qualities  of  Mademoiselle  Adrienne :  when  the 
time  for  action  comes,  you  will  find  me  quite  as 
willing  to  do  my  work. 

**  Perhaps,  that  moment  may  be  nearer  than 
we  thought,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  ex- 
changing a  glance  with  Mr.  d'Aigrigny. 

**  I  am  always  ready,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  will 
answer  for  ever3rthing  that  concerns  myself.  1 
wish  I  could  be  as  tranquil  on  evenr  other  point." 

**  Is  not  your  asylum  still  as  mshionable — af 
an  asylimi  can  well  be  ?"  asked  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier,  with  a  half  smile. 

*'  On  the  contrary.  I  might  almost  complain 
of  having  too  many  boarders.  It  is  not  that. 
But,  whilst  we  are  waiting  for  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne,  I  will  mention  another  subject,  which 
only  relates  to  her  indirectly,  for  it  concerns  the 
person  who  has  bought  the  estate  of  Cardoville, 
a  certain  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  who  hae 
taken  me  for  a  doctor,  thanks  to  Rodin's  skilful 
manoeuvres." 

**  True,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigri^y ;  "  Rodin  wrote 
to  me  on  the  subject — ^but  without  entering  into 
details." 

"  These  are  the  fru^"  resumed  the  doctor. 
"  This  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe,  who  was  at 
first  considered  easy  enough  to  lead,  has  shown 
herself  very  refiwitory  on  the  head  of  her  con- 
version. Two  spiritual  directors  have  already 
renounced  the  task  of  saving  her  soul.  In  de- 
spair, Rodin  sent  little  Philippon  to  her.  He  is 
adroit,  tenacious,  and  above  all  patient  in  the 
extreme — Hie  very  man  that  was  wanted.  When 
I  got  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe  for  a  patient, 
Philippon  asked  my  aid,  which  he  was  naturally 
entitled  to.  We  agreed  upon  our  plan.  I  was 
not  to  appear  to  know  him  the  least  m  the  world ; 
and  he  was  to  keep  me  informed  of  the  variations 
in  the  moral  state  of  his  penitent,  so  that  I  might 
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V^-iAila^  by  the  tiBe  of  yery  inoffennye  medicines 
•-^IbrtiMte  was  nothing  dangerooB  in  the  illness — 
to  keep  my  patient  in  ^temate  states  of  improye- 
ment  or  the  reyerse,  according  as  her  director  had 
xeason  to  be  satisfied  or  displeased — so  that  he 
might  say  to  her :  '  You  see,  madam,  you  are  in 
the  good  way.  The  spiritual  graces  act  upon 
your  bodily  health,  and  you  are  already  belter. 
tf^  on  the  contrary,  you  fall  back  into  eyil  courses, 
you  feel  immediately  some  physical  inconveni- 
ence, which  is  a  certain  proof  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  faith,  not  only  on  the  soul,  but  on  the 
body  also.* " 

"  It  is  doubtless  painful,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny, 
with  p^ect  coolness,  "  to  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  such  means,  to  rescue  perverse  souls 
from  perdition — but  we  must  needs  proportion 
our  modes  of  action  to  the  intelligence  and  the 
character  of  the  individuaL" 

**  The  princess  knows,"  resumed  the  doctor, 
« that  I  have  often  pursued  this  plan  at  the  Con- 
yent  de  Sainte-Marie,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
soul's  peace  and  health  of  some  of  our  patients. 
It  is  extremely  innocent,  for  these  alternations 
never  exceed  the  difference  between  pretty  well 
and  not  quite  %o  well.  Yet,  small  as  are  the  van- 
ations,  they  act  efficaciously  on  certain  minds. 
It  was  thus  with  Madame  de  la  Sainte- Colombo. 
She  was  in  such  a  fedr  way  of  recovery,  both  moral 
and  physical,  that  Rodiii  thought  he  might  get 
Philippon  to  advise  the  country  for  his  i)emtent, 
fearing  that  the  air  of  Paris  might  occasion  a 
relapse.  This  advice,  and  the  desire  the  woman 
had  to  play  at  my  lady  of  the  parish,  induced  her 
to  buy  the  estate  of  Cardoville,  a  good  investment 
in  other  respects.  But  yesterday  this  unfortu- 
nate Philippon  came  to  tell  me,  that  Madame  de 
la  Sainte-Uolombe  was  about  to  have  an  awful 
relapse — amoral,  you  imderstand — ^for  her  physical 
health  is  now  aespairingly  good.  The  said  re- 
lapse appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
interview  she  has  had  with  a  certain  Jacques 
Dumoulin,  whom  they  tell  me  you  know,  my 
dear  abb4,  and  who  has  introduced  himself  to 
her,  nobody  can  guess  how." 

'*  That  Jacques  Dumoulin,"  said  the  marquis, 
with  disgust,  **  is  one  of  those  men,  that  we  at 
once  employ  and  despise.  He  is  a  writer  full  of 
hate,  envy,  and  malice— -qualities  that  give  him 
a  certain  wutal  and  cutting  eloquence.  We  pay 
him  largely  to  attack  our  enemies,  though  it  is 
often  painnil  to  see  principles  we  respect  defended 
by  such  a  pen.  For  this  wretch  lives  like  a 
vagabond — ^is  constantly  in  taverns — almost  al- 
ways intoxicated — ^but  1  must  own,  his  power  of 
abuse  is  inexhaustible,  and  he  is  well  versed  in 
the  most  abstruse  theological  controversies,  so 
that  he  is  sometimes  very  useful  to  us." 

**  Well !  though  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe 
is  sixty  years  old,  it  appears  that  Dumoulin  has 
matrimonial  views  on  the  large  fortime  of  this 
woman.  You  will  do  well  to  inform  Rodin,  so 
that  he  may  be  on  his  guard  against  the  dark 
deau^ns  of  this  rascal.  I  really  beg  a  thousand 
par(u>ns  for  having  so  long  occupied  you  with 
such  a  miserable  affair — ^but,  talking  of  the  Con- 
vent de  Sainte-Marie,  madam,"  added  the  doc- 
tor, addressing  the  princess,  **  may  I  take  the 
Hberty  of  asking,  if  you  have  been  there  lately  ?" 

The  princess  exchanged  a  rapid  glance  with 
Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  and  answered :  **  I  was  there 
about  a  week  ago." 

"  You  will  find  great  changes  then.  The  wall 
that  was  next  to  my  asylum,  has  been  taken 
dowii*    Hiey  are  going  to  build  a  new  wing  and 


a  chapel,  for  the  old  one  was  too  smalL  I  nmst 
say  in  praise  of  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,"  con- 
tinued the  doctor,  with  a  mrngnlar  hatf-omile, 
**  that  she  promised  me  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's 
Madonnas  for  this  chapel." 

"  Kcally? — ^very  appropriate!"  said  the  pxin- 
cess.  "  But  here  it  is  almost  noon,  and  Mr. 
Tripeaud  does  not  arrive." 

"  He  is  the  sub-guardian  of  MademoiaeUfi  de 
Cardoville,  whose  property  he  has  managed,  as 
former  agent  of  the  count-duke,"  said  ihe  mar- 
quis, with  evident  anxiety,  '*  and  his  preaeaee 
here  is  absolutely  indispensable.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  his  coming  should  precede  that 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  may  be  hen 
from  one  moment  to  the  other." 

'*  It  is  unlucky  that  his  portrait  will  not  do  as 
well,"  said  the  aoctor,  smiling  maliciously,  and 
drawing  a  small  pamphlet  from  his  pocket. 

**  What  is  that,  doctor  ?"  asked  the  prinoefls. 

"  One  of  those  anonymous  pamphteta,  which 
are  published  from  time  to  time.  It  is  called  the 
Scourge^  and  the  portrait  of  Baron  Tripeaud  is 
drawn  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  it  ceases  to 
be  satire.  It  is  really  qtdte  life-like ;  but  you 
shall  judge  for  yourselves.  The  sketch  is  en- 
titled: 


« < 


TYPE  OF  THB  LYITX-SPECISS. 


«  ( 


Tl^e  Baron  Tripeaud. — This  man,  who  is  as 
basely  humble  towards  his  social  superiors,  as  he 
is  insolent  and  coarse  to  those  who  depend  upon 
him — ^this  man  is  the  living,  frightful  incarnation 
of  the  bad  portion  of  the  monied  and  commercial 
aristocracy — a  specimen  of  the  rich  and  cynical 
speculator,  without  heart,  faith,  or  conscience, 
who  would  go  in  for  a  rise  or  a  fail  on  the  death 
of  his  mother,  if  the  death  of  his  mother  could 
influence  the  price  of  stocks. 

**  *  Such  persons  have  all  the  odious  vices  of 
newly-freed  slaves.  Unlike  those  whom  honest 
and  patient  labour  has  nobly  enriched,  they  owe 
their  wealth  to  some  blind  caprice  of  fortune,  or 
some  lucky  cast  of  the  net  in  the  miry  waters  of 
stock-i  ebbing. 

"  *  Once  up  in  the  world,  they  hate  the  people 
— ^because  the  people  remind  them  of  an  origin 
of  which  they  are  ashamed.  Without  pity  for 
the  dreadful  misery  of  the  poor,  they  asmbe  it 
wholly  to  idleness  or  debauchery,  because  this 
calimmy  gives  a  colour  to  their  barbarous 
egotism. 

** '  And  that  is  not  all.  From  the  top  of  his 
iron  chest,  mounted  on  his  double  right  of  dactor 
and  candidate.  Baron  Tripeaud  insidts  the  poyeity 
and  political  disfranchisement — 

*'  *  Of  the  officer,  who,  after  forty  years  of  wars 
and  hard  service,  is  just  able  to  hve  on  a  scanty 
pension — 

"  *  Of  the  magistrate,  who  has  consumed  his 
strength  in  the  discharge  of  sad  and  austere  du- 
ties, and  who  is  not  better  remunerated  in  his 
latter  days — 

** '  Of  the  learned  man,  who  has  made  his 
coimtry  illustrious  by  his  useful  labours ;  or  the 
professor,  who  has  initiated  several  generataoms 
m  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledg<^— > 

"  *  Of  the  modest  and  virtuous  countxy  prieat, 
the  pure  representative  of  the  gospel,  in  ita  <dui- 
ritable,  fraternal,  and  democratic  tendendea,  ftc 

"  *  In  such  a  state  of  things,  how  should  oor 
commercial  baron  not  feel  uie  most  aoyereiipi 
contempt  for  all  that  stupid  mob  of  honest  pecqple 
who,  having  given  to  their  country  their  yoi^^ 
their  mature  age,  their  blood,  their  wt  ^** 
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tkat  ieaxntaig,  see  themsehres  depriyed  of  tho 
ri^ti  which  he  enjoyi,  beesose  he  has  gained  a 
aalHaa  hy  imfidr  and  illegal  transactiona } 

**  *  It  ia  tnie,  that  your  optimiats  say  to  these 
pariahs  of  ciTilisation,  whose  proud  and  noble 
porerty  cannot  be  too  much  honoured :  Buy  an 
eitaie^  amd  you  too  may  be  electors  and  candidates  I 
"  '  But  to  come  to  the  biography  of  our  worthy 
baxon — ^Andrew  Tripeaiid,  tl^  son  of  an  ostler — ' 

At  this  instant,  the  folding-doors  were  thrown 
opoi,  and  the  vaZt<-dl0-eAam6re  announced :  "The 
Baron  Tripeaud!" 

Doctor  Baleinier  put  his  pamphlet  into  his 
pocket,  made  the  most  cordial  bow  to  the  finan- 
der,  and  even  rose  to  give  him  his  hand.  The 
baron  entered  the  room,  oyerwhelming  cycry  one 
I  with  salutations.  **  I  haye  the  honour  to  attend 
the  orders  of  Madame  the  Princess.  She  knows 
that  she  may  always  coimt  upon  me." 

"  I  do  count  upon  you,  Mr.  Tripeaud,  and 
particularly  under  present  circumstances." 

•<  If  the  intentions  of  Madame  the  Princess  are 
itQl  the  same  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de 

CardoyiUe " 

"  They  are  still  the  same,  Mr.  Tripeaud,  and 
we  meet  to-day  on  that  subject." 

"  Madame  the  Princess  may  be  assured  of  my 
concurrence,  as  indeed  I  haye  tdready  promised. 
I  think  that  the  greatest  seyerity  must  at  length 
be  employed,  and  that  eyen  if  it  were  neces- 
iary     ■  ■■ 

**  That  is  also  our  opinion,"  said  the  marquis, 
haatily,  making  a  sign  to  the  princess,  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  place  where  the  man  in  spectacles  was 
hidden ;  "  we  are  all  perfectly  agreed.  Only, 
we  must  not  leaye  any  point  doubtful,  for  the 
lake  of  the  young  lady  herself^  whose  interest 
alone  guides  us  in  this  affair.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  inyite  her  sincerity  by  eyery  possible 
means." 

**  Mademoiselle  has  just  amyed  from  the  gar- 
den peyilion,  and  wishes  to  see  Madame,"  said 
the  tdUt'-de-'chambre^  again  entering,  after  haying 
knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Tell  Mademoiselle,  that  I  wait  for  her,"  an- 
•weied  the  prinoess ;  **  and  now  I  am  at  home  to 
no  one — without  exception.  You  imderstand 
me;  abadlutely  to  no  one." 

Then,  approaching  the  curtain  behind  which 
the  maa  was  concealed,  Madame  de  Saint-Dirier 
made  him  a  sign  of  intelligence — after  which  she 
returned  to  her  seat. 

It  ia  singular,  but  during  the  little  time  which 
preceded  ue  arriyal  oTAdrienne,  the  different 
acton  in  this  scene  appeared  uneasy  and  embar- 
nttaed,  as  if  they  ha«^  yague  fear  of  her  coming. 
In  about  a  minute.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoyille 
entered  the  preeence  of  her  aunt. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  6KIBMIBH. 

On  entering  the  room.  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doriDe  threw  down  upon  the  chair  a  grey  beayer 
hat  the  had  worn  to  cross  the  ^den,  and  dis- 
played her  fine,  golden  hair,  fidlmg  on  either  side 
of  nor  fiice  in  long  and  light  ringlets,  and  twisted 
in  a  bffoad  plait  behind  her  head.  She  presented 
henetf  without  boldness,  but  with  perfect  ease ; 
her  eomitciiance  was  gay  and  smiling ;  her  large 
black  eypi  appeared  eyen  more  brilliant  thiui 
vsaaL  vHienaheperceiyedtheAbb^d'Aigrigny, 
she  made  a  moyement  of  surprise,  and  her  rosy 
hM  were  just  touched  with  a  mocking  smile ; 
l&r  bosrinie  itzvoiously  to  the  doctor,  she  passed 


before  Baron  Tripeaud  without  looking  il  lita^ 
and  saluted  the  princess  with  a  stately  aad  fluli* 
ionable  obeisance. 

Though  the  walk  and  bearinar  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoyille  were  extremely  ^egant,  and  foil  of 
propriety  and  feminine  grace,  there  was  about 
her  an  air  of  resolution  and  independence,  fdiich 
is  by  no  means  common  with  women,  and  par- 
ticuiarly  with  young  girls  of  her  age.  Her 
moyements,  without  being  abrupt,  bore  no  traces 
of  restraint,  stifBiess,  or  pretension.  They  were 
frank  and  free  as  her  character,  full  of  life,  youth, 
and  freshness ;  and  one  could  easily  diyine,  that 
so  expansiye,  honest,  and  decided  a  nature,  had 
ncyer  been  able  to  conform  itself  to  the  rules  of 
an  affected  rigour. 

Strange  enough !  though  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  man  of  great  talent,  a  churchman  dis- 
tinguished for  his  eloquence,  and  aboye  all  a 
Serson  of  influence  and  authority,  the  Marquis 
'Aigrigny  experienced  an  inyoluntary,  incredi- 
ble, almost  painful  imeasiness,  in  presence  of 
Adriennc  de  Cardoyille.  He — generally  so  mas- 
ter of  himself,  so  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of 
power — ^he,  who  (in  the  name  of  his  order)  had 
often  treated  with  crowned  heads  on  the  footing 
of  an  equal,  felt  himself  abashed  and  lowered  in 
the  presence  of  this  young  mx\  as  remarkable  for 
her  frankness  as  for  the  biting  irony  of  her  wit. 
Now  as  men,  who  are  accustomed  to  impose  their 
will  upon  others,  generally  hate  those  who,  in- 
stead of  submitting  to  their  influence,  embarrass 
and  make  sport  oi  them,  it  was  wiUi  no  great 
degree  of  afiection  that  the  marquis  regarded  the 
niece  of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dirier. 

For  a  long  time  past,  and  contrary  to  his  usual 
habit,  he  htul  ceased  to  try  upon  Adrienne,  that 
seductiye  and  fascinating  address,  to  which  he 
had  often  owed  an  irresistible  influence ;  towards 
her  he  had  become  dry,  short,  serious,  taking 
refuge  in  the  icy  sphere  of  haughty  dignity  and 
rigid  austerity,  and  completely  ni<ung  all  those 
amiable  quahties  with  which  he  was  endowed, 
and  OT  which  in  general  he  made  such  efficient 
use.  Adrienne  was  much  amused  at  all  this,  and 
thereby  showed  her  imprudence — ^for  the  most 
yulgar  motiyes  aften  engender  the  most  implaca- 
ble hatreds. 

With  these  preliminary  obsenrations,  the  reader 
will  understand  the  diyers  sentiments  and  inte- 
rests, which  animated  the  different  actors  in  the 
following  scene. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dirier  was  seated  in  a  ereat 
arm-chair  at  the  comer  of  the  hearth.    The  Mar- 

?uis  d'Aigri^y  was  standing  before  the  fire, 
doctor  Balemier,  seated  near  a  bureau,  was 
amusing  himself  in  turning  oyer  the  leayes  of 
Baron  Tripeaud's  biography;  whilst  the  baron 
appeared  to  be  yery  attentiyely  examining  one  of 
the  sacred  pictures  suspended  from  the  wall. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  aunt,  to  talk  upon  matters 
of  importance?"  said  Adrienne,  breaking  the 
silence  which  had  reigned  in  the  saloon  since 
her  entrance. 

*<  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  answered  the  princess, 
with  a  cold  and  seyere  mien ;  '*  upon  matters  of 
the  grayest  importance." 

**  I  am  at  your  service,  aunt.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  walk  mto  your  library^* 

*'  It  is  not  necessary.  We  can  talk  here." 
Then,  addressing  the  marqtds,  the  doctor,  and 
the  baron,  she  said  to  them :  **  Pray  be  seated, 
gentlemen,"  and  theyaU  took  their  places  round 
ue  table. 

"  In  what  can  the  subject  of  our  intcryiew 
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interest  these  gentlemen,  aunt?"  asked  Made- 
moiselle de  Caraoyile,  with  surprise. 

**  These  gentlemen  are  old  friends  of  our  &mily ; 
all  that  concerns  you,  must  interest  them,  and 
their  advice  ought  to  be  heard  and  accepted  by 
you  with  respect." 

"  I  hare  no  doubt,  aunt,  of  the  partictdar 
friendship  of  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  for  our  family ;  I 
have  still  less  of  the  profound  and  disinterested 
derotion  of  Mr.  Tripeaud ;  Mr.  Balcinier  is  one 
of  my  old  friends;  but  before  accepting  these 
centlemen  as  spectators,  or,  if  you  will,  as  confi- 
aants  of  our  interview,  I  wish  to  know  what  we 
are  going  to  talk  of  before  them." 

**  I  thought,  mademoiselle,  that  among  your 
many  singular  pretensions,  you  had  at  least  that 
of  frankness  and  couraee." 

•*  Really  aimt,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling  with 
mock  humility,  "  I  have  no  more  protensions  to 
frankness  and  courage,  than  you  have  to  sincerity 
and  goodness.  Let  us  agree,  once  for  all,  that 
we  are  what  we  are — without  pretension." 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  Madame  de  Saint- DIzier,  in  a 
dry  tone ;  "  I  have  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
freaks  of  your  independent  spirit.  I  suppose 
then,  that,  courageous  and  frank  as  you  say  you 
are,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  speak  before  such 
grave  and  respectable  persons  as  these  gentlemen, 
what  you  would  speak  to  me  alone." 

**  It  is  then  a  formal  examination  that  I  am  to 
submit  to — and  upon  what  subject  ?" 

**  It  is  not  an  examination ;  but,  as  I  have  a 
right  to  watch  over  you,  and  as  you  take  advan- 
tage of  my  weak  compliance  with  your  Cciprices, 
I  mean  to  put  an  end  to  what  has  lasted  too  long, 
and  I  am  about  to  tcU  you  my  irrevocable  reso- 
lutions for  the  ftiture,  in  presence  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  familv.  And  first,  you  have 
hitherto  had  a  very  false  and  imperfect  notion  of 
my  power  over  you." 

"1  assure  you,  aimt,  that  I  have  never  had 
any  notion,  true  or  false,  on  the  subject — ^for  I 
have  never  thought  of  it." 

"  That  is  mv  own  fault ;  for,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  your  fancies,  I  should  have  made  you 
sooner  feel  my  authority.  The  moment  is  come 
to  submit  yourself;  the  severe  censures  of  my 
friends  have  enlightened  me  in  time.  Your  cha- 
racter is  self-willed,  independent,  resolute;  it 
must  change — either  by  fiur  means  or  by  force, 
understand  me,  it  shall  change." 

At  these  words,  pronounced  harshly  before 
strangers,  and  the  severitv  of  which  did  not  seem 
at  all  justified  by  the  circumstances,  Adrienne 
raised  ner  head  proudly ;  but,  restraining  herself, 
she  answered  with  a  smile :  **  You  say,  aimt,  that 
I  shall  change.  I  should  not  be  astonished  at  it. 
We  hear  of  such  odd  conversions." 

The  princess  bit  her  lips. 

**  A  sincere  conversion  can  never  be  called  odd^ 
mademoiselle,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  coldly. 
"  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  meritorious,  and  of  an 
excellent  example." 

**  Excellent  ?  answered  Adrienne ;  **  that  de- 
pends. For  instance,  if  one  converts  defects  into 
Vices? 

"What  do  you  mean,  mademoiselle?"  cried 
the  princess. 

"  1  am  speaking  of  myseU^  aunt ;  you  reproach 
me  with  bemg  independent  and  resolute — suppose 
I  were  to  become  hypocritical  and  wicked  ?  Li 
trudi,  I  prefer  keepinf^  my  dear  little  faults, 
which  I  love  Lke  spoiled  children.  I  know 
what  I  am ;  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  be." 

*<  fiat  yon  must  acknowledge.  Mademoiselle 


Adrienne,"  said  the  Baron  Tripeaud,  with  a  seli^ 
conceited  and  sententious  air,  **  that  t 


sion 

"  I  believe,"  said  Adrienne,  disdainfullj, "  that 
Mr.  Tripeaud  is  well  versed  in  the  cotwermtm  of 
all  sorts  of  property,  into  all  sorts  of  pzofit,  by  all 
sorts  of  means — but  he  knows  nothing  of  this 
question." 

"  But,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  the  financier, 
gathering  courage  from  a  glance  of  Ihe  prinoess, 
**  you  forget  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 

sub-^ardian,  and  that " 

"  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Tripeaud  has  that  honour," 
said  Adrienne,  with  even  more  haughtiness,  and 
not  even  looking  at  the  baron ;  '*  I  could  never 
tell  exactly  why.  But,  as  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  guess  enigmas,  I  wish  to  know,  aunt,  the 
object  and  end  of  this  meeting." 

**  You  shall  be  satisfied,  mademoiselle.  I  wOl 
explain  myself  in  a  very  clear  and  precise  man- 
ner. You  shall  know  the  plan  of  conduct,  that 
you  iiill  have  henceforth  to  pursue ;  and  if  you 
refuse  to  submit  to  my  orders,  with  the  obedience 
and  respect  that  is  due  to  them,  I  shall  at  once 
see  what  course  to  take." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  imperi- 
ous tone  and  stem  look  of  the  princess,  as  she 
pronounced  these  words,  which  were  calculated 
to  startle  a  yoimg  girl,  until  now  accustomed  to 
live  in  a  great  measure  as  she  pleased ;  yet,  con- 
trary perhaps  to  the  expectation  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  instead  of  answering  hastily,  Adri- 
enne looked  her  full  in  the  face,  and  sua  laugh- 
ing :  "  This  is  a  real  declaration  of  war.  It  is 
becoming  very  amusing." 

"  We  are  not  taUdh^  of  declarations  of  war," 
said  the  Abb6  d'Aign^y,  harshly,  and  as  if 
ofiended  by  the  expressions  of  Manemoiaelle  de 
Cardoville. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Abb€ !"  resumed  Adrienne,  "  fi>r 
an  old  colonel,  you  are  really  too  severe  upon  a 
pleasantry — ^you,  that  are  so  much  indebted  to 
war,  which  gave  you  a  French  regiment  after 
fighting  so  long  against  France — in  order  to  learn, 
no  doubt,  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  her 
enemies." 

At  these  words,  which  recalled  painfiil  remem- 
brances, the  marquis  coloured ;  he  was  going  to 
answer,  but  the  princess  exclaimed :  **  Beally, 
mademoiselle,  your  behaviour  is  quite  intolera- 
ble  !" 

"  Well,  atmt,  I  acknowledge  I  was  wrong.  I 
ou^ht  not  to  have  said,  this  is  very  amusing— for 
it  is  quite  the  reverse;  but  it  is  at  least  verr 
curious — and  perhaps,"  added  the  young  girl, 
after  a  moment  s  silence,  *'  perhaps  very  aa£ci- 
ous — and  audacity  pleases  me.  As  we  are  iipoB 
this  subject,  and  you  talk  of  a  plan  of  oonduct  to 
which  I  must  conform  myself^  under  pain — ^under 
pain  of  what,  I  should  lite  to  know,  aunt  ?" 
"  You  shall  know.  Proceed." 
**  I  will,  on  my  side,  and  in  presence  of  these 
gentlemen,  declare,  in  a  very  plain  and  precise 
manner,  the  determination  that  I  have  come  to. 
As  it  required  some  time  to  prepare  for  its  execu- 
tion, I  have  not  spoken  of  it  sooner,  for  vou  know 
I  am  not  in  the  nabit  of  saying,  /  wiildo  thu — 
but  I  do  it." 

"  Certainly ;  and  it  is  just  this  habit  of  enlp^ 
ble  independence,  of  which  you  must  break 
yourself.* 

*'  Well,  I  had  intended  only  to  inform  you  of 
my  determination  at  a  later  period ;  but  I  cannot 
resist  the  pleasure  of  doing  so  to-day,  you  seem 
so  well  disposed  to  hear  and  receive  it*    St^  I 
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would  beg  you  to  speak  first ;  it  may  just  so  hap- 
pen, tliat  our  TiewB  are  precisely  the  same/* 

•*  I  like  better  to  sec  you  thus,"  said  the  prin- 
oeai.  '*  I  recognise  at  least  the  courage  of  your 
pride,  and  your  defiance  of  all  authority.  You 
■peak  of  audacity — yours  is  indeed  great." 

'^  I  am  at  least  decided  to  do  that  which  others 
dare  not— but  which  I  dare.  This,  I  hope,  is 
dear  and  precise." 

"  Tery  dear,  very  precise,"  said  the  princess, 
frarhangiTig  a  glance  of  satisfaction  with  the  other 
actors  in  uds  scene.    **  The  positions  being  thus 
established,  matters  will  be  much  simplified.    I 
hare  only  to  give  you  notice,  in  your  own  inte- 
rest, that  this  is  a  very  serious  afiair — much  more 
ttfioua  than  you  imagine — and  that  the  only  way 
to  dispose  me  to  indulgence,  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  habitual  arrogance  and  irony  of  your  lan- 
guage, the  modesty  and  respect  becoming  in  a 
young  girl." 

Adrienne  smiled,  but  made  no  reply.  Some 
moments  of  silence,  and  some  rapid  glances  ex- 
changed between  the  princess  and  her  three 
Menos,  showed  that  these  encoimtcrs,  more  or 
less  brHliant  in  themselves,  were  to  be  followed 
by  a  serious  combat. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  too  much  pe- 
netration and  sagadty,  not  to  remark,  that  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dmer  attached  the  greatest 
importance  to  this  decisive  interview,  fiut  the 
youM  girl  could  not  understand,  how  her  aunt 
eonld  hope  to  impose  her  absolute  will  upon  her, 
ind  the  threat  of  coercive  measures  appeared 
with  reason  a  mere  ridiculous  menace.  Yet, 
knowing  the  vindictive  character  of  her  aimt, 
tiie  secret  power  at  her  disposal,  and  the  terrible 
▼eogeance  she  had  sometimes  exacted — reflecting 
■weover,  that  men  in  the  position  of  the  mar- 
quis and  the  doctor  would  not  have  come  to 
attend  at  this  mterview,  without  some  weighty 
motive — the  younf  girl  paused  for  a  moment, 
Mfe  she  engaged  in  the  strife. 

But  soon,  the  very  presentiment  of  some  vague 
dtoger,  £Eur  from  weakening  her  resolve,  gave  her 
ttw  courage  to  brave  the  worst,  and  to  exagge- 
nte,  if  that  were  possible,  the  independence  of 
wideas.  It  con&rmed  her  also  in  tne  determi- 
Mfrm  that  she  was  about  to  signify  to  the 
Prinresi  de  Saint-Dizier. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

TEB  KHVOLT. 

«  Hasevoiskixe,"  said  the  princess  to  Adri- 
cuie  de  Oardoville,  in  a  cold  and  severe  tone, 
**I  owe  it  to  myself  I  owe  it  to  these  gentiemen, 
to  lecamtalate,  in  a  few  words,  the  events  that 
hare  taken  place  for  some  time  past.  Six  months 
igo,  at  the  end  of  the  mourning  for  your  father, 
/ott,  being  eighteen  years  old,  asked  for  the  en- 
y^jmaat  of  your  fiortane,  and  to  be  emandpated 
TOi  controL  Unfortunately,  I  had  the  weaLiess 
to  eonsent.  You  Quitted  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
yihHshed  yoursdf  in  the  g|G^den  pavilion,  far 
Ban  all  superintendence.  Then  began  a  series 
of  e]q)en8es,  each  one  more  extravagant  than  the 
ust.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  wiui  one  or  two 
^titing-woBMn,  taken  from  that  class  from  which 
they  iro  generally  selected,  you  have  chosen 
other  80ft  of  young  women  to  be  your  oompa^ 
sioQSi  whom  you  have  dressed  m  the  most 
lididdoiM  and  costly  fEuhion.  It  is  true,  that, 
IBL  te  idtitnide  of  your  pavilion^  you  yourself 
fhoQis  Id  wtar»  one  after  the  other,  the  costumes 
^  MSk^mt  aitts.    Your  fooliak  fancies  and  un- 


reasonable whims  have  been  without  end  and 
without  limit :  not  only  have  you  never  fulfilled 
your  religious  duties,  but  you  have  actually  had 
the  audacity  to  profane  one  of  your  saloons,  by 
raising  in  the  midst  of  it  a  species  of  pagan  altar, 
on  which  is  u  group  in  marble  representing  a 
yoimg  man  and  a  girl" — the  princess  pronounced 
these  words,  as  if  they  would  bum  her  lins — "  a 
work  of  art  if  you  will,  but  a  work  in  the  highest 
degree  unsuitable  to  a  person  of  your  age.  You 
pass  whole  days  entirely  secluded  in  your  pavilion, 
refusing  to  see  any  one ;  and  Doctor  Baleinier, 
the  only  one  of  my  friends  in  whom  you  seem 
to  have  retained  some  confidence,  having  suc- 
ceeded by  much  persuasion  to  gain  admittance, 
has  frequently  found  you  in  so  very  excited  a 
state,  that  he  has  felt  seriously  imeasy  with  regard 
to  your  health.  You  have  always  insisted  on 
going  out  alone,  without  rendorine  any  account 
of  your  actions  to  any  one.  In  fine,  you  have 
taken  delight  in  opposmg,  in  e\'ery  possible  way, 
your  win  to  my  authority.    Is  all  this  true  V* 

**  The  portrait  is  not  much  flattered,"  said 
Adrienne,  smiling,  **  but  it  is  not  altogether 
unlike." 

"  Then  you  admit,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
Abbe  d*Aigrigny,  laying  particular  stress  on  his 
words,  **  that  all  the  ft^ts  stated  by  your  aunt 
are  scrupulously  true  r" 

Every  eye  was  turned  towards  Adrienne,  as  if 
her  answer  would  be  of  extreme  importance. 

••Yes,  Mr.  Abl>§,"  said  she;  "and  I  live 
openly  enough  to  render  this  question  super- 
fluous." 

"  These  facts  are  then  admitted,"  said  the  Abb6 
d*Aigrigny,  turning  towards  the  doctor  and  the 
baron. 

•*  These  fjicts  are  completely  established,"  said 
Mr.  Tripeaud,  in  a  self-suffldent  tone. 

"  WiU  you  tell  me,  aimt,"  asked  Adrienne, 
**  what  is  the  good  of  this  long  preamble  r" 

**  This  long  preamble,  mademoiselle,"  resumed 
the  princess  with  dignity,  **  exposes  the  past  in 
order  to  justify  the  future." 

**  Really,  aunt,  these  mysterious  proceedings 
are  a  little  in  the  taste  of  the  answers  of  the 
Cumcean  Sybil.  They  must  be  intended  to  cover 
something  formidable." 

••  Perhaps,  mademoiselle — ^for  to  certain  cha- 
racters notliing  is  so  formidable  as  duty  and 
obedience.  Your  character  is  one  of  those  in- 
clined to  revolt " 

*•  I  acknowledge  it,  aunt — and  it  will  always 
be  so — until  duty  and  obedience  come  to  me  in  a 
form  that  I  can  respect  and  love." 

*•  Whether  you  regpect  and  love  my  orders  or 
not,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess,  in  a  harsh 
voice,  *•  you  will,  from  to-day,  from  this  moment, 
learn  to  sulnnit  Uindly  and  absolutdy  to  my  will. 
In  one  word,  you  will  do  nothing  without  my 
permission :  it  is  necessarr,  I  insist  upon  it,  and 

I  am  determined  it  shaU  be." 


so 


Adrienne  looked  at  her  aunt  for  a  second,  and 
then  burst  into  so  frank  and  sonorous  a  laugh, 
that  it  rang  through  the  vast  apartment.  Mr. 
d'Aigrigny  and  the  Baron  Tripeaud  made  a 
movement  of  indignation.  The  princess  looked 
angrily  at  her  niece.  The  doctor  raised  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  clasped  his  hands  over  his  abdo- 
men with  a  sanctimonious  sigh. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  Abb6  d'Aigri^y, 
••  such  fits  of  laughter  are  highly  unbecoming.  ■ 
The  words  of  your  aunt  are  serious,  and  deserve 
a  different  rec^ytion." 

•*  Oh,  sir !"  said  Adrienne,  recovering  hersdl. 
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"  it  it  not  my  fipilt  if  I  laugh.  How  can  I  main- 
tain my  grarity,  when  I  h^  my  annt  talking  of 
blind  submiision  to  her  orders  ?  Could  the  swal- 
low, accustomed  to  fly  upwards  and  enjoy  the 
sunshine,  submit  to  lire  with  the  mole  in  dark- 


v» 


At  this  answer,  Mr.  d'Aigrignj  afiiBcted  to 
look  at  the  other  members  of  uus  kmd  of  fEunily- 
council  with  profound  astonishment. 

"  A  swallow  ?  what  does  she  mean  r"  asked 
the  abb6  of  the  baron,  making  a  sign,  which  the 
latter  understood. 

**  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Tripeaud,  staring 
in  hu  turn  at  the  doctor.  *'  She  spoke  too  of  a 
mole.    It  is  quite  unheard  of — incomprehensible. 

**  And  so,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess, 
appearing  to  share  in  the  surprise  of  the  others, 
**  this  is  the  reply  that  you  make  to  me  r" 

**  Certainly/  answered  Adriennc,  astonished  in 
her  turn,  that  they  should  pretend  not  to  under- 
stand the  image  of  which  she  had  made  use,  accus- 
j  tomed  as  she  was  to  speak  in  figuratiye  language. 
I     "  Come,  come,  madam,"  said  Doctor  Balcinier, 
:  smiling  good-humouredly,  "  we  must  be  indul- 
.  gent.    My  dear  Mademoiselle  Adriennc  has  na- 
turallT  so  original  and  excitable  a  nature !    She 
is  reaUy  the  most  charming  mad  woman  I  know ; 
I  haTC  told  her  so  a  hundred  times,  in  my  quality 
of  an  old  friend." 

"  I  can  conceive  that  your  attachment  to  Ma- 
demoiselle makes  you  indulgent — ^but  it  is  not 
the  less  true,  doctor,"  said  5&.  d'Aigrigny,  as  if 
reproaching  him  for  taking  the  part  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  '*  that  uiese  answers  to  serious 
questions  are  most  extravagant." 

'*  The  misfortune  is,  that  Mademoiselle  does  not 
seem  to  comprehend  the  serious  nature  of  this 
conference,"  said  the  princess,  harshly.  **  She 
will  perhaps  understand  it  better  when  I  have 
given  her  my  orders." 

"  Let  us  hear  these  orders,  aunt,"  replied 
j  Adricnne,  as,  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
I  tabic,  opposite  to  the  princess,  she  lamed  her 
'  pmall,  dimpled  chin  in  the  hollow  of  her  pretty 
■  nand,  with  an  air  of  graceful  mockery,  charming 
to  behold. 

**  From  to-morrow's  date,"  resumed  the  prin- 
cess, **  you  will  quit  the  pavilion  that  you  at 
present  mhabit,  you  will  discharge  your  women, 
and  YOU  will  come  and  occupy  two  rooms  in  this 
fiotel,  to  which  there  will  he  no  access  except 
through  my  apartment.  You  will  never  go  out 
alone,  but  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  services 
of  the  church.  Your  emancipation  will  terminate, 
in  consequence  of  prodigahty  duly  established. 
I  will  take  charge  of  all  your  expenses,  even  to 
the  ordering  of  your  dotbies,  so  that  you  may  be 
properly  and  modestly  dressed.  Until  your  ma- 
jority (which  will  be  indefinitely  postponed,  by 
means  of  the  intervention  of  a  family-council), 
you  will  have  no  money  at  your  own  disposal. 
Such  is  my  resolution." 

**  And  certainly  your  resolution  is  to  be  ap- 
lauded,  madam,"  said  the  Baron  Tripeaud ;  **  we 
ean  only  encourage  you  to  show  the  greatest 
firmness,  for  such  disorders  must  have  an  end." 

"  It  is  more  than  time  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
scandals,"  added  the  abb4. 

**  Eccentricity,  excitement  of  character — ^may 
excuse  many  txdngs,"  ventured  to  observe  the 
smooth-tongued  doctor. 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  the  princess  dryly  to 
Mr.  Baleinier,  who  played  his  part  to  perfection ; 
**  but  then,  doctor,  the  requisite  measures  must 
he  taken  with  such  characters." 


Madamp  de  Saint-Dixicr  had  expressed  hei 
in  a  firm  and  precise  manner ;  she  i^meared  < 
vinced  of  the  possibility  of  putting  ner  thx 
into  executicm.  Mr.  Tripeaudand  3k&.  d'Aigri 
had  just  now  given  their  fiill  assent  to  the  wi 
of  the  princess.  Adriennc  began  to  perceiTe 
something  very  serious  was  in  oontemplfti 
and  her  gaiety  was  at  once  replaced  by  an  « 
bitter  irony  and  offended  independence. 

She  rose  abruptly,  and  coU>urcd  a  little ; 
rosy  nostrils  dilated,  her  eyes  flashed  firey  i 
as  she  raised  her  head,  she  gently  shook  the : 
^^^>  golden  hair,  with  a  movement  of  p 
that  was  natural  to  her.  After  a  monu 
silence,  she  said  to  her  aunt  in  a  cutting  U 
**  Tou  have  spoken  of  the  past,  madam  ;  I 
will  speak  a  few  words  concerning  it,  since 
force  me  to  do  so,  however  I  may  regret  the 
cessity.  I  quitted  your  dwelling,  because  it 
impossible  for  me  to  live  longer  in  this  at 
sphere  of  dark  hypocrisy  and  secret  perfidy." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mr.  d'Ai^igny,  "  s 
words  are  as  violent  as  they  are  unreasonabh 

"  Since  you  interrupt  mc,  sir,"  said  Adriei 
hastily,  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  abbd,  ** 
mc,  what  examples  did  I  meet  with  in.  my  an 
house  r" 

Excellent  examples,  mademoiselle." 
Excellent,  sur  ?    Was  it  because  I  saw  tl 
every  day  her  conversion  keep  pace  with  j 
ownf* 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  forget  yourself!*'  g 
the  princess,  becoming  pale  with  rage. 

**  Madam,  I  do  not  forget — ^I  remember — 
other  people ;  that  is  all.  I  had  no  relation 
whom  I  could  ask  an  asylum.  I  vrished  to '. 
alone.  I  wished  to  enjoy  my  revenues — beci 
I  chose  rather  to  spend  them  myself^  than  to 


(« 


«( 


I  en 


them  consumed  by  Bfr.  Tripeaud." 
**  Mademoiselle, '  cried  tne  baron, 

imagine  how  you  can  permit  yourself " 

**  Sir !"  saia  Adrienne,  reducing  him  to  silc 
by  a  gesture  of  overwhelming  hatUeiar,  *'  I  sp 
of  you — not  to  you."  And  she  thus  continu 
**  I  wished  to  spend  my  income  according  to 
own  tastes.  I  embellished  the  retreat  that  I '. 
chosen.  Instead  of  ugly  and  ill-taught  aerva 
I  selected  young  girls,  pretty  and  well  brov 
up,  but  poor.  As  their  education  forbade  tl 
being  subjected  to  any  hiimiliating  servitudi 
have  endeavoured  to  make  their  situation  c 
and  agreeable.  They  do  not  serve  me,  they  i 
der  me  service — I  pay  them,  but  they  are  gntt 
— nice  distinctions  that  you,  madam,  will 
imderstand,  I  know.  Instead  of  seeing  tl 
badly  or  tmgracefiilly  dressed,  I  have  given  tl 
clothes  that  suit  well  with  their  charming  fr 
because  I  like  whatever  is  young  and  fifdr.  Vf 
ther  I  dress  myself  in  one  way  or  the  other,  c 
cems  only  my  looking-glass.  I  go  out  ale 
because  I  like  to  follow  my  fSemcy.  I  do  not 
to  mass — ^but,  if  I  had  stiU  a  mother,  I  wo 
explain  to  her  my  devotions,  and  she  would  < 
brace  me  tenderly.  It  is  true,  that  I  have  ni 
a  pagan  altar  to  youth  and  beauty,  becauae  I  ad 
God  in  aH  that  he  has  made  of  fair,  and  gc 
and  noble,  and  grand — ^because,  mom  and  ei 
my  heart  repeats  the  fervent  and  sincere  pnq 
*  Thanks,  my  Creator !  thanks !' — ^You  aay,  ] 
dam,  that  Mr.  Baleinier  has  often  found  nu 
my  solitude  the  prey  to  a  strange  exeiteBU 
yes,  it  is  true ;  for  it  is  then  that,  eaci^iiii 
thought  from  all  that  renders  the  joeaent  m 
^snd  painful  to  me,  I  find  refuge  in  Uie  fdtm 
is  then  that  magiral  horiaona  spread  te  be 


Om — it  tf  taen  tnat  rach  splendid  vunoiia  appear 
to  me,  w  make  me  feel  niTKlf  rapt  in  a  Eubliine 
Ktid  heaTeuly  ccstacy,  uid  s«  if  I  no  longer  np- 
peiUined  to  earth !" 

Ai  she  prouoonced  these  laat  words  witli  en- 
thusium,  the  couatenuncc  of  Adriennc  uppeiiCFd 
trtnsSgujed,  ■□  resplcndLiLt  did  it  btcomi'.  In 
Utkt  moment,  ihc  hiid  Iwit  sight  of  all  that  tut- 
hjonded  her. 

"  It  i«  then,"  ehi!  resumed,  with  growing 
eidtement,  "  that  I  brcatie  a  pure  air,  rcriving 
>iid  &ee — yes,  free— -above  all,  free— ^uld  bo  aalu- 
brions,  so  giutcful  to  the  soul !— Yea,  instead  of 
teeisE  mf  sisters  painfull]'  submit  to  a  selfish, 
huromatiiis,  brutal  doiaimiiT),  which  entails  upon 
liLem  the  vices  of  slaTery— the  giaeefiil  fraud,  the 
caduntiiig  pcrtid^.  the  earesaing  fedaehood,  the 
MBlwnptuo'us  reaignation,  the  hateful  obcdienee 
—I  bdwild  them  (my  noble  aLtera  1)  worthy  and 
liaBwebeiSMuetheyr--'^  "— ' '-^ '-     ■   ' 


17 


re  free,  Mthiiii  snd  devoted 


heenu,»e  tJLcy  have  the  power  of  choice — oettner 
imperious  nor  bose,  beeauae  they  hare  no  maal 
to  govern  or  to  flatter — cheriahed  and  respeott., 
because  they  can  withdraw  from  a  disloyiJ  hand, 
a  hand  loy.illy  bestowed.    Oh,  my  siflters!  r 
BiEIcra  I  1  fcol  it.     These  arc  QOt  only  ecnaoUi 
visions— they  ate  nlao  sacred  hopes." 

Canisd  away,  in  spile  of  herself,  by  the  cicil 
ment   of  her   feelings,   Adrienne   pauaeit  for 
moment,  in  order  to  return  to  earth;  she  did  not 
perceive  that  the  other  actoTE  in  this  scene  were 
looking  at  each  other  with  an  air  of  delight. 

■'  What  she  says  there  is  excellent,"  murmured 
the  doctor  in  the  ear  of  the  princess,  next  to 
whom  he  was  sealed ;  "  were  she  in  league  with 
ua,  she  would  not  speal:  difffrenlly." 

"  It  is  only  by  eiceasive  harshnffs,"  added 
Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  '■  that  we  shall  bring  her  t< 

Bat  it  seemed  as  if  the  angry  emotion  of  Adri- 
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enne  had  been  dissipated  by  the  contact  of  the 
eeneroiis  sentiments  she  had  just  uttered.  Ad- 
dressing Mr.  Baleinier  with  a  smile,  she  said  to 
him :  "  I  must  ov^'n,  doctor,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous,  than  to  yield  to  the  current  of 
certain  thoughts,  in  the  presence  of  persons  inca- 
pable of  understanding  them.  This  would  give 
you  a  fine  opportunity  to  make  game  of  that  ex- 
citement 01  mind  with  which  you  sometimes 
reproach  me.  To  let  myself  be  carried  away  at 
so  serious  a  moment ! — for,  in  truth,  the  matter 
in  hand  seems  to  be  serious.  But  you  see,  my 
good  Mr.  Baleinier,  when  an  idea  comes  into  my 
head,  I  can  no  more  help  following  it  out,  than  I 
could  refrain  from  running  after  the  butterflies 
when  I  was  a  little  girl." 

"  And  heaven  knows,*'  said  Mr.  Baleinier, 
smiling  with  an  air  of  paternal  indulgence, 
"  whimer  these  brilliant  butterflies  of  all  colours, 
that  are  passing  through  your  brain,  are  likely  to 
lead  you.  Ah,  the  mad  head !  the  mad  head ! 
when  will  she  be  as  reasonable  as  she  is  charm- 
ing!" 

"  This  very  instant,  my  good  doctor,"  replied 
Adrienne.  "  I  am  about  to  abandon  my  reveries 
for  realities,  and  to  speak  plain  and  positive  lan- 
guage, aa  you  shall  hear." 

Tneot  addressing  her  aunt,  she  continued: 
"  You  have  informed  me  of  your  resolution, 
madam ;  I  will  now  tcU  you  of  mine.  "V^^thin  a 
week,  I  shall  quit  the  pavilion  that  I  inhabit,  fin 
a  house  which  I  have  arranged  to  mj  taste,  and 
where  I  shall  live  after  my  own  fiEushion.  I  have 
neither  fiUher  nor  mother,  and  I  owe  no  account 
of  mj  actions  to  any  but  myself." 

«  Beany,  mademoiselle,  said  the  princess, 
Hhrundng  her  shoulders,  "  you  talk  nonsense. 
Youro^ret  that  society  has  imprescriptible  moral 
rights,  iNiich  we  are  bound  to  enforce — and  which 
we  shall  not  neglect,  depend  upon  it." 

"  fik^  madam— it  is  you,  it  is  Mr.  d'Aigrigny, 
it  is  Mr,  Tnpeaud,  that  represent  the  morali^  of 
societrl  Inis  appears  to  me  very  ingenious. 
Is  it  oecause  Mr.  Tripeaud  has  considered  (I 
must  acknowledge  it)  my  fortune  as  his  own  ? 

Is  it  because " 

"  But  really,  mademoiselle,"  cried  Tripeaud—" 
**  Presently,  madfon,"  said  Adrienne  to  her 
aunt,  without  answering  the  baron,  "  as  the 
occasion  offers,  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  for  enla- 
nations  with  regard  to  certain  interests,  which 
have  hitherto  I  tnink  been  concealed  from  me." 
At  these  words  of  Adrienne,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
and  the  princess  started,  and  then  rapidly  ex- 
changed a  glance  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 
Adrienne  dia  not  perceive  it,  and  thus  continued : 
"  To  finish  with  your  demands,  madam,  here  is 
my  last  resolve.  I  shall  live  where  and  how  I 
please.  I  do  not  think,  that,  if  I  were  a  man, 
they  would  impose  on  me,  at  my  age,  the  harsh 
ana  humiliating  guardianship  vou  have  in  view, 
for  living  as  I  have  lived  till  now — ^honestly, 
freely,  and  generously,  in  the  sight  of  all." 

"  Tlds  idea  is  absurd !  is  madness !"  cried  the 
princess.  *  *  To  wish  to  live  thus  alone,  is  to  carry 
mmiorality  and  immodesty  to  their  utmost  limits.  * 
"  Then,  madam,"  said  Adrienne, "  what  opinion 
must  you  entertain  of  so  many  poor  girls,  orphans 
like  myself,  who  live  alone  and  free,  as  I  wish  to 
live  ?  They  have  not  received,  as  I  have,  a  re- 
fined education,  calculated  to  raise  the  soul,  and 
purify  the  heart.  They  have  not  wealth,  as  I 
nave,  to  protect  them  from  the  evil  temptations 
of  misery.  And  yet  they  live  honest,  and  proud 
in  their  distress." 
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**  Vice  and  virtue  do  not  exist  for  such  tag<    ^ 
!"  cried  Baron  Tripeaud,  with  a  hiaeoiii 
expression  of  anger  and  disdain. 

**  Madam,  you  would  turn  away  one  of  your 
lackeys,  that  would  venture  to  speak  thus  heBan 
you,'  said  Adrienne  to  her  aunt,  as  if  unable  to 
conceal  her  disgust,  *'  and  yet  you  oblige  ma  to 
hear  such  things !" 

The  Marquis  d' Aigrieny  touched  Mr.  Tripeaud 
with  his  knee  under  me  table,  to  remind  him 
that  he  must  not  express  himself  in  the  saloon  at 
the  princess,  exactly  in  the  same  maimer  aa  he 
would  in  the  passages  of  the  Exchange.  To  re- 
pair the  rudeness  of  the  baron,  the  abb^  thus 
continued :  "  There  is  no  comparison,  mademoi- 
selle, between  people  of  the  class  you  name,  and 
a  young  person  of  your  rank." 

"  For  a  Catholic,  Mr.  Abb6,  that  distinction  is 
not  very  Christian,"  replied  Adrienne. 

"  I  know  the  tendency  of  my  words,  mademoi- 
selle," answered  the  abTO,  dryly ;  *'  besides,  Uie 
independent  life  that  you  wiah  to  lead,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  reason,  may  tend  to  very  serious 
consequences  for  you.    '^  our  fimiily  may  one  day 

wish  to  get  you  married " 

**  I  wul  spare  inr  fiunily  that  trouble,  air ;  if 
ever  I  marry  at  all,  I  wiU  choose  for  myselj^ 
which  also  appears  to  me  only  reasonable.  But, 
in  truth,  I  am  very  little  tempted  by  that  heavy 
chain,  which  selfishness  and  brutamy  make  fast 
for  ever  about  our  necks." 

'*  It  is  indecent,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, '*  to  speak  so  lightly  of  that  institution." 

"  Before  you  especially,  madam ;  I  beg  pardon 
for  having  locked  you.  You  fear  that  my  inde- 
pendent manner  oz  living  will  frighten  away 
wooers.  That  is  another  reason  for  persisting  in 
my  independence,  fi^r  I  detest  wooers.  I  only 
hc^  that  they  may  have  the  worst  opinion  of 
me^  and  there  is  no  better  means  of  effecting  that 
oMect,  than  to  i^ypear  to  ttre  as  tiiey  Hve  them- 
selves. I  count  upon  my  whims,  my  follies,  my 
dear  defects,  to  preserve  me  from  the  annoyance 
of  any  conjiical  pursuit." 

'*  You  will  be  quite  satisfied  on  that  point," 
resumed  Madame  de  Saint-lftzier,  "  if  unfortu- 
nately the  report  slionld  gain  credit,  that  you 
have  carried  ue  foargetftdness  of  all  duty,  of  all 
decency,  to  such  a  height,  as  to  return  noma  at 
eight  o  clock  in  the  morning.  This  I  am  ttdd  is 
the  case — ^but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe 
such  an  enormity." 

**  You  are  wrong,  madam,  for  it  is  true." 
**  So  you  confess  it?"  cried  the  princess. 
"  I  confess  all  that  I  do,  madam.    I  came  home 
this  morning  at  eight  o'clock." 
**  You  hear,  gentlemen !"  cried  the  princeaa. 
**  Ah !"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  bass  yoioe. 
*'  Ah  !"  said  the  baron,  in  t^faUeUo, 
**  Ah !"  murmured  the  doctor,  with  a  deep  sign. 
On  hearing  these   lamentable    exdamatians, 
Adrienne  seemed  about  to  speak,  and  peibapa  to 
iustify  herself;  but  soon  her  features  assumed  a 
look  of  contempt,  which  showed  that  ahe  dis- 
dained to  stoop  to  any  ejrolanation. 

«*  So  it  is  true !"  said  the  princess.  «•  Ah, 
mademoiselle!  you  had  accustomed  me  to  be 
astonished  at  nothing ;  still,  I  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  such  conduct.  It  required  your  auda- 
cious reply  to  convince  me  of  tiie  fiict." 

*'  To  nave  recourse  to  falsehood,  Tniii1i>Tw^  has 
always  appeared  to  me  more  audacious  than  to 
speak  the  truth." 

"  And  where  had  you  been,  mademoiadle  f 
and  for  what  ?" 
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'*  Mftdaip/'  said  Adrienne,  intermpting  her 
nmt,  ''I  never  speak  &lse — ^but  neither  do  I 
speak  more  than  I  dioose ;  besides,  it  were  cow- 
ardice to  defend  myself  from  a  revolting  accusa- 
tion. Let  US  say  no  more  about  it :  your  impor- 
tunities on  this  head  will  be  altogether  vain.  To 
return  to  the  former  subject.  You  wish  to  impose 
upon  me  a  harsh  and  himiiliating  restraint ;  I  wish 
to  quit  the  pavilion  I  inhabit,  to  go  and  live  where 
I  juease,  and  in  my  own  fashion.  Which  of  us 
two  will  yield  ?  that  remains  to  be  seen.  Now 
for  another  matter:  this  hotel  belongs  to  me. 
As  I  am  about  to  leave  it,  I  am  indifferent  whe- 
ther you  continue  to  live  here  or  not ;  but  the 
ground-floor  is  uninhabited,  and  contains,  besides 
itiB  state-rooms,  two  complete  sets  of  apartments ; 
I  have  disposed  of  these  for  some  time.'* 

**  Indeed,  mademoiselle  !'*  said  the  princess, 
looking  at  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  with  great  surprise. 
••  And  for  whom,*'  she  added  ironically,  *'  have 
you  disposed  of  them  r" 

"  For  three  members  of  my  family.*' 

**  What  does  all  this  mean  r"  said  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  more  and  more  astonished. 

"  It  means,  madam,  that  I  wL^h  to  offer  a  gene- 
rous hospitality  to  a  young  Indian  prince,  a  rela- 
tion on  my  mother's  side.  He  -will  arrive  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  I  wish  to  have  the  rooms  ready 
to  receive  him." 

"  You  hear,  gentlemen  r"  said  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
to  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Tripcaud,  'vWth  an  aSfecta- 
tion  of  profound  stupor. 

**  It  passes  all  one  could  imagine !"  exclaimed 
the  baron. 

"  Alas !"  said  the  doctor,  bcnignantly,  **  the 
sentiment  is  generous  in  itself — but  always  the 
^ome  mad  little  head !" 

**  Excellent !"  said  the  princess.  **  I  cannot 
prevent  you,  mademoiselle,  from  announcing  the 
ino8t  extravagant  designs ;  and  it  is  presumable 
that  you  will  not  stop  short  in  so  fair  a  way.  Is 
thatalir 

"  Not  qidte,  madam.  I  have  learned  this 
doming,  mat  two  of  my  female  relations,  also  on 
"my  mother's  side — two  poor  children  of  fifteen 
years  of  age — two  orphans,  the  daughters  of 
Jfarshal  Simon — arrived  yesterday  from  a  long 
journey,  and  are  now  with  the  ^^'ife  of  a  brave 
soldier,  who  brought  them  to  Franco  from  the 
depths  of  Siberia.'*^ 

At  these  words  of  Adrienne,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny 
and  the  princess  could  not  help  starting  suddenly, 
&nd  looking  at  each  other  with  affiight,  so  far 
were  they  m)m  expecting  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  was  informed  of  the  return  of  Marshal 
Simon's  daughters.  This  discovery  was  like  a 
thunder-clap  to  them. 

"  You  are  no  doubt  astonished  at  seeing  me  so 
well  informed,"  said  Adrienne ;  **  fortunately, 
before  I  have  done,  I  hope  to  astonish  you  still 
more.  But  to  return  to  these  daughters  of  Mar- 
shal Simon,  you  will  understand,  madam,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  leave  them  at  the  charge 
of  the  good  people  who  have  afforded  them  a 
temporary  asylum.  Though  this  family  is  honest 
ood  laborious,  it  is  not  the  place  for  them.  I  shall 
go  and  fetch  them  hither,  and  lodge  them  in 
apartments  on  the  groimd-floor,  along  with  the 
soldier's  wife,  who  will  do  very  well  to  take  care 
of  them*. 

.  At  these  words,  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  and  the  baron 

'^ked  at  each  other,  and  the  oaron  exclaimed : 

•*  Decidedly,  she  has  lost  her  head !" 

.  lilQ^ut  answering  Mr.  Tripeaud,  Adrienne 

oon&ued :  "  Marshal  Simon  cannot  fail  to  arrive 


at  Paris  from  one  moment  to  the  other.  You  per^ 
ceive,  madam,  how  pleasant  it  will  be,  to  be  able 
to  present  his  daughters  to  him,  and  prove  that 
they  have  been  treated  as  they  ought.  To-morrow 
morning,  I  shall  send  for  milliners  and  mantua- 
makers,  so  that  they  may  want  for  nothing.  I 
desire  that  their  father,  on  his  return,  may  find 
them  every  way  beautiful.  They  are  pretty,  I  am 
told,  as  angels — and  I  (in  my  profanity)  will  en- 
deavour to  make  little  loves  ot  them." 

"  At  last,  mademoiselle,  you  have  finished?" 
said  the  princess,  in  a  sardonic  and  deeply  irri- 
tated tone,  whilst  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  calm  and  cold 
in  appearance,  could  hardly  dissemble  his  mortal 
anguish. 

"  Try  again  !"  continued  the  princess,  address- 
ing Adrienne.  **  Are  there  no  more  relations  that 
vou  wish  to  add  to  this  interesting  family-group  r 
lleally,  a  queen  could  not  act  with  more  mag- 
nificence." 

**  Just  so,  madam ;  I  wish  to  give  my  family  a 
royal  reception — such  as  is  due  to  the  son  of  a 
king,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Duke  de  Ligny. 
It  is  well  to  unite  all  other  luxuries  with  the 
luxury  of  the  hospitable  heart." 

**  Ine  maxim  is  assuredly  generous,"  said  the 
princess,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated ;  "  it 
IS  only  a  pity  that  you  do  not  possess  the  mines 
of  Potosi  to  make  it  practicable." 

"  It  was  on  the  subject  of  a  mine,  which  is  said 
to  be  a  rich  one,  that  I  also  wished  to  speak  to 
you,  madam ;  nor  could  I  find  a  better  opportu- 
nity. Though  my  fortune  is  already  consiaerable, 
it  IS  nothing  to  what  may  come  to  our  family 
from  one  moment  to  the  other.  You  will  then 
perhaps  excuse,  madam,  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  my  roval  prodigalities." 

Mr.  d'Aigrigny*  8  position  became  momentarily 
more  and  more  terrible.  The  affair  of  the  medal's 
was  so  important,  that  he  had  concealed  it  even 
from  Doctor  Baleinier,  though  he  had  asked  foi 
his  services  to  forward  immense  interests.  Nei- 
ther had  Mr.  Tripeaud  been  informed  of  it,  for 
the  princess  believed  that  she  had  destroyed  ever>' 
vestige  of  those  papers  of  Adrienne's  father,  whid* 
might  have  put  him  on  the  scent  of  this  discovery. 
The  abb6  therefore  was  not  only  greatly  alarmed, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  should  be  in- 
formed of  this  secret,  but  he  trembled  for  fear 
she  should  divulge  it. 

The  princess,  who  shared  the  alarms  of  Mr. 
d'Aigrigny,  interrupted  her  niece  by  exclaiming : 
"  Mademoiselle,  there  are  certain  family-affairs 
which  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  and,  without  ex- 
actly imderstanding  to  what  you  allude,  I  must 
request  you  to  change  the  subject." 

"  What,  madam !  are  we  not  here  a  femily- 
party  ?  Is  it  not  sufliciently  proved  by  the  some- 
what ungracious  things  that  have  been  said  ?" 

*'  No  matter,  mademoiselle !  when  affairs  of 
interest  are  concerned,  which  are  more  or  less 
disputable,  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  speak  of  them 
witnout  having  the  documents  before  one." 

"And  of  what  have  we  been  speaking  this 
hour,  madam,  if  not  of  affairs  of  interest  ?  I  really 
do  not  understand  your  surprise  and  embarrass- 
ment." 

"  I  am  neither  surprised  nor  embarrassed,  ma- 
demoiselle ;  but,  for  the  last  two  hours,  you  have 
obliged  me  to  listen  to  so  many  new  and  extra- 
vagant things,  that  a  little  stupor  is  very  permis- 
sible." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  you  are  Tery 
much  embarrassed,"  said  Adrienne,  looking  fix- 
edly at  her  aunt,  "  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  rdso- 
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which  confinns  certain  suspieions  that  I  have  not 
Imtftiie-tiitte  to  ehxcidate.  Then,  after  a  pause, 
iihe  added :  **  Have  I  then  guessed  rightly  ?  We 

watfuee " 

-'« "Madcttioiselle,  I  command  you  to  be  silent !" 
cried  the  princess,  completely  losing  her  presence 
of  nnnd« 

■"  Ah,  madam  !'*  said  Adrienne,  "  for  a  person 
who  is  in  general  so  entirely  mistress  of  her  feel- 
ings, yon  compromise  yourself  strangely." 

Promdenee  (as  some  will  have  it)  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  princess  and  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  at 
this  critical  moment.  A  ralet-de-chambre  entered 
the  room ;  his  cotmtenancc  bore  such  marks  of 
fright  and  agitation,  that  the  princess  exclaimed 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him :  "  AVliy,  Dubois !  what 
Is  the  matter  7" 

"  I  have  to  beg  pardon,  madam,  for  interrupt- 
ing you  against  vour  express  orders,  but  the 
eommxssary  of  poUce  demands  to  speak  with  you 
instantly.  He  is  below  stairs,  and  the  court-yard 
is  fall  of  policemen  and  soldiers." 

Xotwilhstanding  the  profound  surprise  which 
this  new  incident  occasioned  her,  tne  princess 
determined  to  profit  by  the  opportumty  thus 
afforded,  to  concert  prompt  measures  with  Mr. 
d'Aigrigny,  on  the  subject  of  Adrienne's  threat- 
ened revelations.  She  rose,  and  said  to  the  abb^ : 
"  Will  you  be  so  obliging  as  to  accompany  me, 
Mr.  d*  Aigrigny,  for  I  do  not  know  what  the  pre- 
sence of  this  commissary  of  police  may  signify." 

Mr.  d' Aigrigny  followed  Madame  do  Saint- 
Dicier  into  the  next  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TREACHEKT. 

The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  d* Aigrigny,  and  followed  by  the  valet-de- 
chambre^  stopped  short  in  the  next  room  to  that 
in  which  had  remained  Adrienne,  Mr.  Tripeaud, 
and  the  doctor. 

"  Where  is  the  commissary  of  police  r"  asked 
the  princess  of  the  servant,  who  had  just  before 
announced  to  her  the  arrival  of  that  magistrate. 

**  He  is  in  the  blue  saloon,  madam." 

**  Beg  him  to  wait  for  me  a  few  moments." 

The  valet-de-chambre  bowed  and  withdrew.  As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
approached  hastily  Mr.  d' Aigrigny,  whose  coun- 
tenance, usually  mm  and  haughty,  was  now  pale 
and  affitated. 

I*  You  see,"  cried  the  princess,  in  a  hurried 
voice,  **  Adrienne  knows  an.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
what?" 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  abb€,  vrith  a  fixed  and 
absent  look.  "  This  discovery  is  a  terrible  blow 
to  US." 

"  Is  all  then  lost  ?" 

**  There  would  be  only  one  means  of  safety," 
said  Mr.  d*  Aigrigny ;  «*  it  would  be — the  doctor." 

"  But  how  ?"  cned  the  princess.  "  So  quick  ? 
this  very  day?" 

"  Two  hours  hence,  it  will  be  too  late ;  ere 
then,  this  infernal  girl  will  have  seen  the  daugh- 
ters of  Marshal  Simon." 

"But— -Frederic!— it  is  impossible.  Iklr.Balci- 
nier  will  never  consent.  It  ought  to  have  been 
prepared  from  aiai — as  we  intended,  after  to- 
day's exannnation." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  the  abb$,  quickly ;  "  the 
doctor  must  try  at  any  hazard." 

"  Bat  under  what  pretext  ?" 

"  I  wQl  see  and  find  one  " 

"  Suppose  you  were  to  find  a  pretext,  Frederic,  j 


and  we  could  act  immediately — wnf^ing  would 
be  ready  down  there," 

*'  Be  satisfied :  they  are  always  ready  tiiere,  by 
habitual  foreiiight." 

"  And  how  inform  the  doctor  on  the  instant  Y* 
resumed  the  princess. 

'*  To  send  for  him  would  be  to  rouse  the  sas- 
picions  of  your  niece,"  said  Mr.  d'Aigriignyv 
thoughtfully ;  "  and  we  must  avoid  that  be£are 
everything.  * 

"  boubtless,"  answered  the  princess ;  **  her 
confidence  in  the  doctor  is  one  of  oor  greatest 
resources." 

•*  There  is  a  way,"  said  the  abbe,  quickly ;  **1 
will  write  a  few  words  in  haste  to  Bueinier;  one 
of  your  people  can  take  the  note  to  him,  ss  if  it 
came  from  without — from  a  patient  dangerously 
ill/' 

'*  An  excellent  idea !"  cried  the  prinoesa. 
**  You  are  right.  Here — ^upon  this  table— there  is 
everything  necessary  for  writing.  Quick !  quick ! 
— ^But  wiU  the  doctor  succeed  r  * 

"  In  truth,  I  scarcely  dare  to  hope  it,"  said  the 
marquis,  sitting  down  to  the  table  with  repressod 
rage.  "  Thanks  to  this  examination,  whidi  went 
beyond  our  hopes,  and  which  our  man,  hidden 
behind  the  curtain,  has  faithfiilly  taken  down  in 
short-hand — ^thanks  to  the  violent  scenes,  which 
would  necessarily  have  occurred  to-morrow  and 
the  day  after — the  doctor,  by  fencing  hirnf^y 
roimd  with  all  sorts  of  clever  precautions,  would 
have  been  able  to  act  with  the  most  complete 
certainty.  But  to  ask  this  of  him  to-day,  on  the 
instant ! — Herminia — it  is  a  folly  to  think  of  it !" 
— ^The  marquis  threw  down  the  pen  which  he 
held  in  his  hand ;  then  he  added,  in  a  tone  of 
bitter  and  profoimd  irritation :  "  At  the  very 
moment  of  success — ^to  see  all  our  hopes  d^ 
Btroyed ! — Ah !  the  consequences  of  all  this  are 
incalculable.  Your  niece  will  be  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  mischief — oh!  the  greatest  mischief  to 
us." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  expression  of 
deep  rage  and  implacable  hatred  with  which 
Mr.  d' Aigrigny  pronounced  these  last  words. 

"  Frederic !  *  cried  the  princess,  with  anxiety, 
as  she  leaned  her  hand  strongly  upon  that  of  the 
abb6,  "  I  CDiijiire  you,  do  not  despair ! — ^The 
mind  of  the  doctor  is  fertile  in  resources,  and  he 
is  so  devoted  to  us.  Let  us  at  least  make  the 
attempt." 

"  Well — it  is  at  least  a  chance,"  said  the  abb^ 
taking  up  his  pen  again. 

"  Should  it  come  to  the  worst,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, **  and  should  Adrienne  go  this  evening  to 
fetch  the  daughters  of  General  Simon,  she  may 
perhaps  no  longer  find  them." 

"  We  cannot  hope  for  that.  It  is  impossible 
that  Kodin's  orders  should  have  been  so  quickly 
executed.    We  should  have  been  informed  of  it. ' 

•*  It  is  true.  Write  then  to  the  doctor ;  I  will 
send  you  Dubois,  to  carry  your  letter.  Courage^ 
Frederic  !  we  shall  yet  be  too  much  for  that  un- 
governable girl."  And  Madame  de  Saint-Dixicr 
added,  with  a  concentration  of  rage :  "  Oh,  Adri- 
enne !  Adrienne !  you  shall  pay  dearly  for  your 
insolent  sarcasms,  and  the  anxiety  you  nare 
caused  us." 

As  she  went  out,  the  princess  turned  towards 
Mr.  d' Aigrigny,  and  said  to  him :  "  Wait  for  me 
here.    I  will  toll  you  the  meaning  of  this  visit  of . 
thepolice,  and  we  "will  go  in  together." 

Tne  princess    disappeared.      Mr.  d'Aigrignj  . 
wrote  a  few  words  in  naste,  and  with  a  trembun^ 
hand. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TSB  8NA&B. 

XrnoL  the  departure  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
tnd  the  narqiiis,  Adrieime  had  remained  in  her 
aunt'a  calunet  with  Mr.  Baleinier  and  Baron 
Trrpeand. 

On  hearing  of  the  arriyal  of  the  commissary, 
Mademoiadle  de  Cardoyille  had  felt  considerable 
nneiurineBa ;  for  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
Agricola  had  apprehended,  this  magistrate  was 
come  to  search  the  interior  of  the  hotel  and  pavi- 
lion, in  order  to  find  the  smith,  whom  he  beUeved 
to  be  concealed  there. 

Though  she  looked  upon  the  hiding-place  of 
Agricola  as  a  yerj  safe  one,  Adrienne  was  not 
quite  tranquil  on  his  accoimt ;  so,  in  the  erent  of 
any  unfortunate  accident,  she  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  recommend  her  protegi  to  the  doc- 
\tst — an  intimate  friend,  as  we  have  said,  of  one 
of  ^e  most  influential  ministers  of  that  epoch. 
So»  drawing  near  to  the  physician,  who  was  con- 
tersing  in  a  low  voice  with  the  baron,  she  said 
to  him  in  her  softest  and  most  coaxing  manner : 
**  Mt  good  Mr.  Baleinier,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few 
words  with  you." — And  she  pointed  to  the  deep 
i^cess  of  one  of  the  windows. 

**  I  am  at  your  orders,  mademoiselle,"  answered 
the  doctor,  as  he  rose  to  follow  Adrienne  to  the 


"  Sir.  Tripeaud,  who,  no  longer  sustained  by 
the  presence  of  the  abbi^,  dreaded  the  young  girl 
a  he  did  the  fire,  was  not  sorry  for  this  mver- 
aion.  To  keep  up  appearances,  he  stationed 
himself  before  one  of  uie  sacred  pictures,  and 
began  aeain  to  contemplate  it,  as  if  there  were 
x&o  bounds  to  his  admiration. 

When  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  far 
enough  from  the  baron,  not  to  be  overheard  by 
him,  she  said  to  the  physician,  who,  all  smiles 
<kKid  benevolence,  waited  for  her  to  explain  her- 
self: *•  My  good  doctor,  you  are  my  friend,  as 
^rt)U  were  my  father's.  Just  now,  notwithstand- 
11^  the  difnculty  of  your  position,  you  had  the 
CQfunee  to  show  yourself  my  only  partisan." 

*'  Not  at  all,  mademoiselle ;  do  not  ^o  and  say 
ftudi  things  V*  cried  the  doctor,  affcctmg  a  plea- 
Bftnt  kind  of  anger.  *'  You  would  get  mc  into  a 
ptretty  scrape ;  so  pray  be  silent  on  that  subject. 
Vade  retro  SeUaruu! — which  means:  Leave  mc 
<^0Qe,  charming  little  demon  as  vou  are !" 

«  Do  not  be  afraid,"  answered  Adrienne,  with 
&  smile ;  *'  I  will  not  compromise  you.  Only 
^How  me  to  remind  you,  mat  you  have  often 
»iade  me  offers  of  service,  and  spoken  to  me  of 
your  devotion. 

"  Put  me  to  the  proof— and  you  will  see  if  I 
^  not  keep  my  promises." 

*♦  Well  Aen !  give  me  a  proof  on  the  instant," 
■^d  Adrienne,  quickly. 

**  Capital !  that  is  how  I  like  to  be  taken  at  my 
'Word.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  You  are  still  very  intimate  with  your  friend 
^e  minister  f" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  just  treating  him  for  a  loss  of 
I  >oice.  He  idways  has  one,  the  day  thev  put 
I  Questions  to  him  in  the  chamber.  He  likes  it 
iWter." 

1  **I  want  you  to  obtain  from  vour  minister 
t  aomething  very  important  for  me.' 
I  "PoTTOU?  andhowsor" 
I  At  this  instant,  the  V€Uei-de'Chambre  entered 
I  the  foomt  delivered  a  letter  to  Mr.  Baleinier,  and 
I  Hid  tor  him:  **  A  servant  has  just  brought  this 
[Wtg  for  you,  sir ;  it  is  very  pressing." 


The  physician  took  the  letter,  and  the  vattt^" 
ehambre  went  out. 

**  There  is  one  of  the  inconveniences  of  medt^^ 
said  Adrienne,  smiling;  **  they  do  not  leave  joa 
a  moment's  rest,  my  poor  doctor." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
physician,  who  could  not  conceal  a  movement  of 
wonder,  as  he  recognised  the  writing  of  Mr. 
d' Aigrigny ;  **  these  patients  think  we  are  made 
of  iron,  and  that  we  have  monopolixed  the  health 
which  they  so  much  need.  They  have  really  no 
mercy.  With  your  permission,  mademoiselle  ?" 
added  Mr.  Balemier,  looking  at  Adrienne  before 
he  unsealed  the  letter. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered  by  a 
graceful  bend,  llie  Marquis  d'Aigrigny's  letter 
was  not  long;  the  doctor  read  it  at  a  single 

§  lance,  and,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  pru* 
ence,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  hastily : 
"  To-day ! — ^it  is  impossible.    He  is  mad." 

"  You  speak  no  doubt  of  some  poor  patient, 
who  has  placed  all  his  hopes  in  you — ^who  waits 
and  calls  for  you  at  this  moment.  Come,  my  dear 
Mr.  Baleinier,  do  not  reject  his  prayer.  It  is  so 
sweet  to  justiJfy  the  confidence  we  inspire." 

There  was  at  once  so  much  analogy,  and  such 
contradiction,  between  the  object  of  this  letter, 
written  just  before  by  Adriennc's  most  implaca- 
ble enemy,  and  these  words  of  commiseration 
which  she  pronounced  in  a  touching  voice,  that 
Doctor  Baleinier  himself  could  not  help  being 
struck  with  it.  He  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  with  an  almost  embarrassed  air,  and 
replied :  "  I  am  indeed  speaking  of  one  of  my 
patients,  who  coimts  much  upon  me — a  great  deal 
too  much — ^for  he  asks  me  to  do  an  impossibility. 
But  why  do  you  feel  so  interested  for  an  unknown 
person }  * 

«  If  he  is  Tmfortunate,  I  know  enough  to  in- 
terest me.  My  protegd,  for  whom  I  ask  vour 
assistance  with  the  minister,  was  quite  as  uttle 
known  to  me ;  and  now  I  take  the  most  lively 
interest  in  him.  I  must  tell  you,  that  he  is  the 
son  of  the  worthy  soldier  who  brought  the 
daughters  of  Marshed  Simon  from  the  depths  of 
Siberia." 

**  AVhat !  jowi  protegi  is " 

"  An  honest  workman,  the  support  of  his 
fomily ;  but  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it — ^this  is 
how  the  affidr  took  place." 

The  confidential  communication  which  Adri- 
enne was  going  to  make  to  the  doctor,  was  here 
interrupted  by  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  who, 
followed  by  Mr.  d' Aigrigny,  opened  violently  the 
door  of  the  room.  An  expression  of  infernal  joy, 
hardly  concealed  beneath  a  semblance  of  extreme 
indignation,  was  visible  in  the  coimtenancc  of 
the  princess. 

Mr.  d' Aigrigny  threw  rapidly,  as  he  entered 
the  apartment,  an  enquiring  and  anxious  glance 
at  Mr.  Baleinier.  Tne  doctor  answered  by  a 
negative  movement  of  the  head.  The  abb6  bit 
his  lips  with  silent  rage :  he  had  built  his  last 
hopes  upon  the  doctor,  and  his  projects  seemed 
for  ever  annihilated,  notwithstandmg  the  new 
blow  which  the  princess  had  in  re>>erve  for 
Adrienne. 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
in  a  sharp,  quick  voice,  for  she  was  nearly  choking 
with  wicked  pleasure,  "gentlemen,  pray  be  seated! 
I  have  some  new  and  curious  things  to  tell  you, 
on  the  subject  of  this  young  ladv." — ^And  she 
pointed  to  her  niece,  with  a  look  of  ineffiii>le 
hatred  and  disdain. 

*'  My  poor  child,  what  is  the  matter  now?" 
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said  Mr.  Beleinier,  in  a  soft,  wheedling  tone, 
before  he  left  the  window  where  he  was  standing 
with  Adrienne.  "  Whaterer  happens,  count 
upon  me!" — ^And  the  physician  went  to  seat 
himself  between  Mr.  d' Aigrigny  and  Mr.  Tripeaud. 

At  the  insolent  address  of  her  aunt,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  had  proudly  lifted  her  head. 
The  colour  moimted  to  her  brows,  and  irritated 
at  the  new  attacks  with  which  she  was  menaced, 
she  advanced  to  the  table  where  the  princess  was 
seated,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice  to  Mr.  Balei- 
nier :  *'  I  shall  expect  you  to  call  on  me  as  soon 
OS  possible,  my  dear  doctor.  You  know  that  I 
wish  particularly  to  speak  with  you.*' 

Adrienne  made  one  step  towards  the  arm- 
chair, in  which  she  had  left  her  hat.  The  prin- 
cess rose  abruptly,  and  exclaimed:  "What  are 
you  doing,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  I  am  about  to  retire,  madam.  You  have 
expressed  to  me  your  will,  and  I  have  told  you 
mine.  It  is  enough.  I  will  employ  some  one 
else,  to  look  after  my  pecuniary  amdrs." 

Mademoiselle  dc  UardoviUc  took  her  hat.  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Bizier,  seeing  her  prey  about  to 
escape,  hastened  towards  her  niece,  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  propriety,  seized  her  violently  by 
the  arm  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  said  to  her : 
"Remain!" 

"Ah,  madam !"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  painful  contempt,  "where  are  we  then?" 

"You  wish  to  escape — ^you  are  afraid!"  re- 
sumed Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  looking  at  her 
disdainfully  from  head  to  foot. 

With  those  words  "  you  are  afraid,"  you  could 
have  made  Adrienne  de  Cardoville  walk  through 
a  fiery  furnace.  Disengaging  her  arm  from  the 
grasp  of  her  aunt,  with  a  gesture  full  of  noble- 
ness and  pride,  she  threw  down  the  hat  upon 
the  chair,  and,  returning  to  the  table,  said  impe- 
riously to  the  princess :  "  There  is  something 
even  stronger  than  the  disgust  with  which  aB 
this  inspires  me — ^it  is  the  fear  of  being  accused  of 
cowardice.     Go  on,  madam  !  I  hear  you." 

And,  with  her  head  raised,  her  colour  some- 
what heightened,  her  glance  half  veiled  by  a  tear 
of  indication,  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom, 
which  heaved  in  spite  of  herself  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  her  little  foot  playing  convulsively  on 
the  cari)et,  Adrienne  looked  steadily  at  her  aunt. 
The  princess  wished  to  impart,  drop  by  drop,  the 

Eoison  with  which  she  was  swelling,  and  to  make 
er  victim  suffer  as  long  as  possible,  feeling  cer- 
tain that  she  could  not  escape. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
in  a  forced  voice,  "  this  is  what  has  occurred.  I 
was  told  that  the  commissary  of  police  wished  to 
speak  with  me ;  I  went  to  receive  this  magis- 
trate ;  he  excused  himself,  with  a  troubled  air, 
for  the  nature  of  the  duty  he  had  to  perform.  A 
man,  against  whom  a  warrant  was  out,  had  been 
seen  entering  the  garden-pavHion." 

Adrienne  started;  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Agricola  was  meant.  But  she  recovered 
her  tranquillity,  when  she  thought  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  hidmg-place  she  had  ffivcn  him. 

"The  magistrate,"  continuea  the  princess, 
"asked  my  consent  to  search  the  hotel  and  pa- 
vilion, to  discover  this  man.  It  was  his  rignt. 
I  begged  him  to  commence  with  the  pavihon, 
and  1  accompanied  him.  Not\s'ithstauding  the 
inexplicable  conduct  of  Mademoiselle,  it  never,  I 
confess,  entered  mj  head  for  a  moment,  that  she 
was  in  any  way  mixed  up  with  this  police  busi- 
.    I  was  deceived." 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  madam  ?"  cried  Adrienne. 


"  You  shall  know  all,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
princess,  with  a  triumphant  air.  "  Each  in  iti 
turn.  You  were  in  rather  too  great  a  hurry  juft 
now,  to  show  yourself  so  proud  and  satincaL 
Well!  I  accompanied  the  coxmniasary  in  his 
search ;  we  came  to  the  pavilion ;  I  leare  you  to 
imagine  the  astonishment  and  stupor  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, on  seeing  three  creatures  ovessed  up  like 
girls  in  a  play.  At  my  request,  the  hd  was 
noted  in  the  proce««erfta/;*  for  it  is  well  to  oatktf 
such  extravagances  to  all  whom  it  may  oancenu 

"  The  princess  acted  very  wisely/'  said  Tn- 
peaud,  bowing ;  "  it  is  well  that  tne  authorities 
should  be  informed  of  such  matters." 

Adrienne,  too  much  interested  in  the  fiUe  of 
the  workman,  to  think  of  answering  Tripeand  or 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  listened  in  silaice,  and 
strove  to  conceal  her  uneasiness. 

"  The  magistrate,"  resumed  the  princess,  "  be- 
gan by  a  severe  examination  of  these  young  girls, 
to  learn  if  any  man  had,  with  their  knowlcdce, 
been  introduced  into  the  pavilion  occupied  by 
Mademoiselle ;  with  incredible  audacity,  they 
answered  that  they  had  seen  nobody  enter." 

"The  true-hearted,  honest  girls!"  thought 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  fiifl  of  joy;  "the 
poor  workman  is  safe,  and  the  protection  ol 
Doctor  Balcinicr  -will  do  the  rest." 

"  Fortunately,"  continued  the  princess,  "  one 
of  my  women,  Madame  Grivois,  nad  accompa- 
nied me.  This  excellent  person,  remembering  to 
have  seen  Mademoiselle  return  home  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  said  with  much  simpli- 
city to  the  magistrate,  that  the  man,  whom  they 
sought,  might  probably  have  entered  by  the  litUe 
garden-door,  left  open,  accidentally,  by  Madonoi- 
seUe." 

"  It  would  have  been  well,  madam,"  said  M- 
peaud,  "  to  have  caused  to  be  noted  also  on  the 
proces  verbal,  that  Mademoiselle  had  retained 
home  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.'* 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  tms,"  said  the 
doctor,  faithful  to  his  part ;  "  it  would  have  been 
quite  foreign  to  the  search  carried  on  by  the 
commissary." 

"  But,  doctor,"  said  Tripeaud 

"  Well,  baron,"  resumed  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  a 
firm  voice,  "  that  is  my  opinion." 

"It  was  not  mine,  doctor,"  said  the  princess; 
"  like  Mr.  Tripeaud,  I  considered  it  important  to 
establish  the  fiact  by  an  entry  in  the  prockt  verhfU, 
and  I  saw,  by  the  confused  and  troubled  coun- 
tenance of  tne  magistrate,  how  painful  it  was  to 
register  the  scandalous  conduct  of  a  younff  per- 
son placed  in  so  high  a  position  in  society. 

"Certainly,  madam,  said  Adrienne,  losing 
patience,  "  I  believe  your  modesty  to  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  this  candid  commissary  of  polios; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  your  common  innoeenos 
was  alarmed  a  little  too  soon.  You  might,  and 
ought  to  have  reflected,  that  there  was  nftt^F^ 
extraordinary  in  my  coining  home  at  eight  o'clock, 
if  I  had  gone  out  at  six." 

"  The  excuse,  though  late,  is  at  least  coxming^" 
said  the  princess,  mm  vexation. 

"  I  do  not  excuse  myself^  madam,"  said  Adii* 
enne ;  "  but  as  Mr.  Baleinier  has  been  kind  fnA^|^ 
to  speak  a  word  in  my  fisivour,  I  give  the  poastblt 
interpretation  of  a  fact,  which  it  would  not  be* 
come  me  to  explain  in  your  presence." 

"  Well  then,  the  fact  vriU  stand  in  the  jNivsIf 
verbal**  said  Tripeaud,  "  imtil  Mademoiadlt 
gives  the  explanation." 

•  Official  report  Atuvra  up  on  the  ipot  by  thspollMbfli 
important  part  of  all  French  law-proceedinfft.  ' 
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The  Ahh^  d'Aigiigny,  with  his  forehead  rest- 
ing on  his  hand,  remained  as  it  were  a  stranger 
to  tills  scene ;  he  was  too  mnch  occupied  with 
his  fiMffS  at  the  conseauences  of  the  approaching 
interview  between  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
and  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon — ^for  there 
seemed  no  possibility  of  using  force  to  prevent 
Adrienne  from  goingout  that  evening. 

Madume  de  ^lint-Bizier  resumed  :  "  The  fact, 
which  so  greatly  scandalized  the  commissary,  is 
nothing  compj^ed  to  what  I  yet  have  to  tell  you, 
gentlemen.  We  had  searched  aU  parts  of  the 
payilion  without  finding  any  one,  and  were  just 
about  to  quit  the  bedchamber  of  Mademoiselle, 
far  we  had  taken  this  room  the  last,  when  Ma- 
dame GhiTois  pointed  out  to  us  that  one  of  the 
golden  mouldings  of  a  panel  did  not  appear  to 
oome  quite  home  to  the  wall.  We  drew  me  at- 
tention of  the  magistrate  to  this  drciunstance ; 
liis  agents  examined,  touched,  felt — the  panel 
flew  open — and  then— can  you  guess  what  we 
discovered  ?  But,  no !  it  is  too  odious,  too  re- 
Toltmg ;  I  dare  not 


**Then  I  dare,  madam,"  said  Adrienne,  reso- 
lutely, though  she  saw  with  the  utmost  grief  the 
retxeat  of  Agricola  was  discovered ;  "  I  will  spare 
your  candour,  madam,  the  recital  of  this  new 
Kandal,  and  vet  what  I  am  about  to  say  is  in  no- 
wise intended  as  a  justification." 

"It  requires  one,  however.  Mademoiselle," 
nid  Madame  de  Saint-Dizicr,  with  a  disdainful 
smile ;  "  a  man  concealed  by  you  in  your  bed- 
worn  1" 

"  A  man  concealed  in  her  bedroom !"  cried  the 
Marquis  d'Ai^gny,  raising  his  head  with  appa- 
wnt  indignation,  Vhich  only  covered  a  cruel 

"A  man !  in  the  bedroom  of  Mademoiselle !" 
added  the  Baron  Tripeaud.  **  I  hope  this  also 
was  inserted  in  the  procia  verbal  f* 

"Tes,  yes,  baron,"  said  the  princess  with  a 
tiiamphant  air. 

^  "  But  this  man,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  hypocri- 
tical tone,  **  was  no  doubt  a  robber  ?  Any  other 
supposition  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable." 

"  Your  indulgence  for  Mademoiselle  deceives 
Ton,   Mr.  Bal^nier,"    answered   the   princess, 

**  We  know  the  sort  of  robbers,"  said  Tripeaud ; 
"they  are  generally  young  men,  handsome,  and 
^  ricK" 

"  You  acre  wrong,  sir,"  resumed  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier.  "  l£uiemoiselle  does  not  raise  her 
^icwB  so  high.  She  proves  that  a  dereliction 
^'fm  duty  may  be  ignoble  as  well  as  criminal.  I 
>B  no  longer  astonished  at  the  sympathy  which 
Ifademoiselle  fast  now  professed  for  the  lower 
Olden.  It  is  we  more  touching  and  affecting,  as 
^  man  concealed  by  her  was  dressed  m  a 
ifciiae." 

"A blouse!"  cried  the  baron,  with  an  air  of 
extreme  disgust ;  "  then  he  is  one  of  the  com- 
^1^  peopled  It  really  makes  one's  hair  stand 
«acad." 

"The  man  is  a  working  smith — ^he  confessed 
%**  said  the  princess ;  "  but  one  must  not  be  un- 
JQat— he  is  reaUy  a  good-looking  fellow.  It  was 
^^oobtless  that  singular  worship  which  Mademoi- 
•"Oepays  to  the  beautiful " 

''Saough,  madam,  enough!"  said  Adrienne 
JQddenly,  for,  hitherto  disdaining  to  answer,  she 
W  listened  to  her  aunt  with  growing  and  pain- 
ail  indignation ;  *'  I  was  just  now  on  the  point 
if  defeiuUiig  myself  against  one  of  your  odious 


insinuations — but  I  will  not  a  second  time  de- 
scend to  any  such  weakness.  One  word  only, 
madam  ;  has  this  honest  and  worthy  artisan  been 
arrested?" 

**  Certainly,  he  has  been  arrested  and  taken  to 
prison,  imder  a  good  escort.  Does  not  thtk% 
pierce  your  heart,  mademoiselle  ?"  said  the  prin- 
cess, with  a  triumphant  air.  "  Y'our  tender  pity 
for  this  interesting  smith  must  indeed  be  very 
great,  since  it  deprives  you  of  your  sarcastic  as- 
surance." 

"  Y'ea,  madam ;  for  I  have  something  better  to 
do  than  to  satirise  that  which  is  simply  odious 
and  ridiculous,"  replied  Adrienne,  whose  eyes 
grew  dim  with  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  cruel 
anguish  of  Agricola's  family.  Then,  placing  het 
hat  upon  her  head,  and  tying  the  strings,  she 
said  to  the  doctor :  **  Mr.  Baleinier,  I  asked  you 
just  now  for  your  interest  with  the  minister. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  and  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure  to  act  on  your  behalf." 
"  Your  carriage  is  below  ?" 
"  Y'es,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  doctor,  much 
surprised. 

*'  Y'ou  will  be  cood  enough  to  accompany  me 
immediately  to  uic  minister's.  Litroduced  by 
you,  he  will  not  refuse  me  the  favour,  or  rather 
the  act  of  justice,  that  I  have  to  solicit," 

**  What,  mademoiselle  ?"  said  the  princess ; 
"  you  dare  to  take  such  a  determination,  witibiout 
my  orders,  and  after  what  has  just  passed  ?  It  is 
really  quite  imheard  of." 

"  It  confounds  one,"  added  Mr.  Tripeaud;  "but 
we  must  be  prepared  for  any  thing." 

At  the  moment  when  Adrienne  asked  of  the 
doctor  if  his  carriage  were  below,  Mr.  d' Aigrieny 
started.  A  look  of  intense  satisfieu^tion  flashed 
across  his  countenance,  and  he  could  hardly  re- 
press the  violence  of  his  delight,  when,  dartmg  a 
rapid  and  significant  glance  at  the  doctor,  he  saw 
the  latter  respond  to  it  by  twice  lowering  his  eye- 
lids in  token  of  comprehension  and  assent. 

"When  therefore  the  princess  resumed,  in  an 
angry  tone,  addressing  herself  to  Adrienne :  **  Ma- 
demoiselle, I  forbid  you  to  leave  the  house !" — 
Mr,  d'Aigrigny  said  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
with  a  peculiar  inflection  of  the  voice :  "  I  think, 
madam,  we  may  trust  mademoiselle  to  the  care  of 
the  doctor,** 

The  marquis  pronounced  these  words,  to  the 
care  of  the  doctor ^  in  bo  significant  a  manner,  that 
the  princess,  having  looked  by  turns  at  the  phy- 
siciim  and  Mr.  d'Aigrigny,  understood  it  all,  and 
her  countenance  grew  radiant  with  joy. 

Not  only  did  this  pass  with  extreme  rapidity, 
but  the  night  was  already  almost  come,  so  that 
Adrienne,  absorbed  in  painful  thoughts  with  re- 
gard to  Agricola,  did  not  perceive  the  different 
signs  exchanged  between  me  princess,  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  abb^.  Even  had  she  done  so,  they 
woidd  have  been  incomprehensible  to  her. 

Not  wishing  to  have  tne  appearance  of  yielding 
too  readily  to  the  suggestion  of  the  marquis, 
Madame  de  Saint-DiEier  resumed :  "  Though  the 
doctor  seems  to  me  to  be  fEir  too  indulgent  to 
Mademoiselle,  I  might  not  see  any  great  objec- 
tion to  trusting  her  with  him ;  but  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  establish  such  a  precedent,  for  hencefor- 
ward she  must  have  no  will  but  mine." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  physician  gravely,  feign- 
ing to  be  somewhat  shocked  by  the  worSs  of  the 
Prmcess  do  Soint-Dizier,  **  I  do  not  think  I  have 
been  indulgent  to  MademoiseUe — ^but  onlv  just. 
I  am  at  her  orders,  to  take  her  to  the  minister  if 
she  Tinshes  it.    I  do  not  know  what  she  intends 
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to  Bolidt,  but  I  beliere  her  incapable  of  abusing 
the  confidence  I  repose  in  her,  or  of  making  me 
support  a  recommendation  that  was  not  de- 
served.** 

Adrienne,  much  moved,  extended  her  hand 
cordially  to  the  doctor,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Be 
satisfied,  my  excellent  friend !  you  will  thank  me 
for  the  step  I  am  taking,  for  you  will  go  shares 
in  a  noble  action." 

Tripeaud,  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  new 
plans  of  the  doctor  and  the  abbe,  Raid  in  a  low 
voice  to  the  latter,  with  a  stupefied  air,  "  What ! 
will  you  let  her  go  r " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Mr.  d'Aigrijjny  abruptly, 
making  a  sign  that  he  should  listen  to  the  prin- 
cess, who  was  about  to  speak.  Advancing  to- 
wards her  niece,  she  sold  to  her  in  a  slow  and 
measured  tone,  laying  a  pet-ulior  emphasis  on 
every  word :  **  One  moment  more,  mademoiselle 
—one  last  word  in  presence  of  these  gentlemen. 
Answer  me !  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  charges 
impending  over  you,  are  you  still  determined  to 
resist  xay  formal  commands  ?" 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Notwithstanding  the  scandalous  exposure 
whieh  has  just  taken  place,  you  still  persist  in 
wtthdrawing  yourself  from  my  authority  r" 

"  Yes,  madam." 

.  •*  You  refuse  positively  to  submit  to  the  repu- 
lir  and  decent  mode  of  life  which  I  would  im- 
pote  upon  you?" 

"  I  have  already  told  yoii,  madam,  that  I  am 
■bout,  to  quit  this  dwelling,  in  order  to  live  alone 
and  after  my  own  fsishion. ' 

"  Is  that  yonz  last  word ; " 

•*It  is  my  last  word." 

**  Keflect !  the  matter  is  serious.    Beware  ! " 

'*  I  have  told  you  my  last  word,  madam,  and  I 
never  speak  it  twice." 

"  Gentlemen,  you  hear  all  this  ?"  resrmied  the 
princess ;  *'  I  have  tried  in  vain  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  conciliate.  Mademoiselle  will  have  only 
to  thank  herself  for  the  measures  to  which  this 
audacious  revolt  will  oblige  me  to  have  re- 
course." 

"  Be  it  so,  madam,"  replied  Adriennc.  Then, 
addressing  Mr.  Baleinier,  she  said  quickly  to 
him :  "  Come,  my  dear  doctor ;  I  am  dying  with 
impatience.  I^ct  us  set  out  immediately.  Every 
minute  lost  may  occasion  bitter  tears  to  an  ho- 
nest family." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  left  the  room  precipitately 
with  the  physician.  One  of  the  servants  of  the 
princess  called  for  Mr.  Baleinicr's  carriage.  As- 
sisted by  the  doctor,  Adrienne  mounted  the  step, 
without  perceiving  that  he  said  something  in  a 
low  whisper  to  the  footman  that  opened  the 
coach-door. 

When,  however,  he  was  seated  by  the  side  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  and  the  door  was 
closed  upon  them,  he  waited  for  about  a  second, 
and  then  called  out  in  a  loud  voice  to  the  coach- 
man :  '*  To  the  hotel  of  the  minister,  by  tlie  pri- 
vate entrance !"    The  horses  started  at  a  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  FALSE  FRIEXD. 

Tu  nieht  set  in  dark  and  cold.  The  sky, 
which  had  been  clear  till  the  sun  went  down,  was 
mm  covered  vnth  grey  and  lurid  clouds ;  a  strong 
wind  raised  here  and  there,  in  circling  eddies,  the 
snow  that  was  beginning  to  611  hea^y. 

The  lamps  threw  a  doubtful  light  into  the  in- 
iedot  of  Doctor  Baleinier's  carriage,  in  which  he 


was  seated  alone  with  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 
The  charming  countenance  of  the  latter,  faintly 
illumined  by  the  lamps  beneath  the  shade  of  hor 
little  grey  hat,  looked  doubly  white  and  pure 
in  contrast  vrith  the  dark  lining  of  the  carnage^ 
which  was  now  filled  with  that  sweet  and  almost 
voluptuous  perfume,  which  hanss  about  the  rar^ 
mcuts  of  young  and  &shionable  women.  The 
attitude  of  the  young  girl,  seated  next  to  the  doc- 
tor, was  full  of  grace.  Her  elegant  and  slight 
figure,  imprisoned  in  her  high  dr€»s  of  blue  cloth, 
imprinted  its  wavy  outline  on  the  soft  cushion 
against  which  she  leaned ;  her  little  feet,  cro^^scd 
one  upon  the  other,  and  stretched  rather  for^vard^ 
rested  upon  a  thick  bear-skin,  which  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  carriage.  In  her  left  hand,  which 
was  bare  and  dazzlinsly  white,  she  held  a  mag- 
nificently embroidered  handkerchief^  with  which, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  Mr.  Baleinier,  ahe 
dried  her  eyes  now  filled  with  tears. 

Yes ;  for  the  young  girl  now  felt  the  reaction 
of  the  painful  scenes  through  which  she  had 
po^sscd  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Diner ;  to  the  fe- 
veiish  and  nervous  excitement,  which  had  till 
then  sustained  her,  had  succeeded  a  sorrowful 
dejection.  Hesolute  in  her  independence,  proud 
in  her  disdain,  implacable  in  her  irony,  audacious 
in  her  resistance  to  unjust  oppression,  Adzienne 
was  yet  endowed  with  the  most  acute  sensibilitT, 
which  she  always  dissembled,  however,  in  toe 

Eresence  of  her  aunt  and  those  who  surrounded 
er. 

Not-withstanding  her  courage,  nothinc  conld  be 
less  masculine,  less  of  a  virago^  than  Mademoiselle 


de  Cardoville.  She  was  essentially  a 
but,  as  a  woman,  she  knew  how  to  exercise  a 
great  empire  over  herself,  the  moment  that  the 
least  mark  of  weakness  on  her  part  would  have 
rejoiced  or  emboldened  her  enemies. 

The  carriage  had  rolled  onwards  for  some  mi- 
nutes ;  but  Adrienne,  drying  her  tears  in  silence, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  doctor,  had  not 
yet  uttered  a  word. 

"  What,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne  ?" 
said  Mr.  Baleinier,  truly  surprised  at  the  emotion 
of  the  yoimg  girl ;  "  what !  you,  that  were  just 
now  so  courageoiis — ^you  weep  ?" 

I' Yes,"  answered  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated 
voice ;  **  I  weep  in  presence  of  a  Mend ;  but  be- 
fore my  aunt — oh !  never." 

"  And  yet,  in  that  long  interview,  your  epi- 
grams   " 

**  Ah  me  !  do  you  think  tliat  I  resign  myseH 
vrith  pleasure  to  tliat  war  of  sarcasm }  Nothing 
is  more  painful  to  me  than  these  combats  of  bit- 
ter irony,  to  which  I  am  forced  by  the  nrii  iwitji 
of  defending  myself  from  this  woman,  and  her 
friends.  You  speak  of  my  courage :  it  does  aot 
consist,  I  assure  you,  in  the  display  of  maUdoas 
feelings — ^but  in  Uie  power  to  repress  and  hidsffi 
that  I  suffer,  when  I  hear  myselftrcated  so  yuadf 
— in  the  presence  too  of  peoide  that  I  bate  and 
despise — when,  after  all,  Xhave  never  done  thUn 
any  harm,  and  have  only  asked  to  be  afiowsd  to 
live  alone,  freely  and  quietly,  and  to  -* 

about  me  happy." 

"  It  is  just  so :  they  envy  your  hiimiiitii,  i 
that  which  you  bestow  upon  others. 

"  And  it  is  my  aunt,"  cried  Adzienne,  mSlli  In- 
dignation, "  my  aunt,  whoso  whole  Kle  Urn  iMta 
a  long  scandal,  that  accuses  me  in  Uda  vmMH 
manner ! — as  if  she  did  not  know  niinftqjtf '■uj 
honest  enough,  never  to  make  a  diioleii-4iC^^rtiill 
I  should  be  ashamed !  Oh !  if  I  emir  ft0«%IiMI 
proclaim  it,  I  shall  be  proud  of  it ;  fiar  ]oi%  as  J 


idcntaad  it,  u  Ihs  noblest  feelmg  m  the  world 
1^  atu  I"  continued  Adjienne,  with  rcdouliled 
f  vbaX.  MSB  lae  traih  and  hanouj,  if 
Kcure  yau  fram  BUspicioim,  which 
a»  thej*  are  odious  '•"  So  saying, 
de  Cardorille  again  pressed  her 
to  her  eyes. 

"Come,  row  dear  Mftdemoiaelle  Adiip-nne,"  eud 
ilx.  Baleinic^.  in  B  Toice  full  of  the  soften  nnc- 
tifla,  "  be  calm— it  i»  nllrfiver  now.  You  have  in 
aw  ■  devoted  fn<>nd."  As  he  pronounced  these  lost 
vords,  he  blushed  in  lipitc  uf  his  diabolicDl  croft. 
«j^'  I-know  you  are  my  friend,"  eaid  Aiiricnnc ; 
"  I  (hall  never  forget  thiit,  by  tailing  my  part  to- 
ifftjim  eip«^  yoimelf  to  the  resentment  of 
^mg  M*t-— ^br  I  am  not  iniotant  of  her  power, 
^Mlah  is  T«ry  gre«t  for  oi-U." 
tn*",**  fcc  OM,"  said  the  doctor,  affecting  a  pro- 
^■WcbwiMetenca,  "  wc  phjaiciims  arc  pretty  aaic 
MMtp****"**^  enmitie*.' 


Vh  myd  arlb  Balemici   Madan  c  dc  Samt- 

Diz:er  nnd  her  jiiends  never  forgive,  said  the 
young  pill,  with  a  shudder.  "  It  needed  all  my 
invincible  aversion,  my  iunnte  horror  for  that 
which  i.1  base,  cowardly,  and  perGdiou.",  to  induce 
mc  to  break  bo  openly  with  her.  But  if  death 
itself  weio  the  penalty,  I  could  mit  hesitate  ;  and 
yet,"  she  added,  viith  one  cf  those  ginceftil  imilM 
which  gavp  Buch  a  chnnii  to  her  benutiftil  co 
tenanec,  "  yet  I  nm  fond  of  life  :  if  1  havo  to 

{roach  myticlf  with  anything,  it  is  that  I  would 
avc  it  too  bright,  too  fair,  too  haimoniouB  ;  but 
thctiyou  know,  I  am  resigned  to  my  faults." 

"  Well,  come,  I  am  mora  tranquil,"  said  the 
doctor,  gaily ;  "  you  smile — ^that  is  a  good  «ign." 
"  It  is  of^en  the  wiseft  course ;  and  yet,  ought 
I  to  Bmile,  after  the  threats  that  my  aunt  has  held 
out  to  me  >  Still,  what  can  she  do  •  what  it  the 
meaning  of  this  kind  of  fiimily-comicil  ?  Did  she 
leiioiiBly  think  that  the  advice  of  aMt,  d'Aigrignj 
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or  a  Mr.  Tripeaud  would  have  any  influence  with 
me  ?  And  then  she  talked  of  rigorous  nioaflures. 
"What  measures  can  she  take  r  l)o  vou  know  :" 

"I  think,  between  ourselve?,  ttat  the  prin- 
cess only  wished  to  frigliten  vou,  and  that  she 
hopes  to  succeed  by  persuasion.  She  has  the 
misfortune  to  fancy  herself  a  mother  of  the 
church,  and  she  dreams  of  your  conversion,"  said 
the  doctor,  maliciously,  for  he  now  wished  to  tran- 
quillize Adrienne  at  any  cost ;  *'  but  let  UB  think 
no  more  about  it.  Your  fine  ercs  must  shine 
with  all  their  lustre,  to  fiucinate  the  minister  that 
we  are  going  to  see." 

"  You  are  right,  dear  doctor ;  we  ought  always 
to  avoid  sorrow,  for  it  has  the  disadvantage  of 
making  us  forget  the  sorrows  of  others.  But 
here  am  I,  availing  myself  of  your  kindness, 
without  even  telling  you  what  I  reqtdre." 

**  Luckily,  wo  sluJl  have  time  to  talk  over  it, 
for  our  statesman  lives  at  some  distance." 

**  In  two  words,  this  is  the  ftffidt/*  answered 
Adrienne.  "  I  told  you  whiit  reasons  I  had  to 
interest  myself  in  that  honest  wotkioilit  This 
morning  he  came  to  me  in  great  griet  to  Inform 
me  that  he  was  compromised  by  some  songs  he 
had  written  (for  he  is  a  poet)t  and  that,  tkough 
innocent,  he  was  threatened  iHth  an  atrest  { that, 
if  they  put  him  into  prison,  his  ^unily»  whose 
sole  support  he  is,  wotdd  die  of  himgeri  and 
therefore  he  came  to  beg  me  to  procure  bail  fbr 
him,  so  that  he  might  be  left  at  lib<^y  to  work. 
I  promised  immediately,  thinking  of  your  interest 
with  the  minister.  But,  as  they  were  already  in 
pursidt  of  the  poor  lad,  f  chose  to  conceal  him  in 
the  pavilion,  and  you  know  what  a  colour  my 
aunt  has  put  upon  that  action.  Now  tell  me,  do 
you  think,  that,  by  means  of  your  recommenda^ 
tion,  the  minister  will  grant  me  the  freedom  of 
this  workman,  baU  being  given  for  the  same  V 

**  No  doubt  of  it.  lliere  triU  not  be  the  shft* 
dow  of  a  difficulty — especiaflr  when  you  hats 
explained  the  facts  to  him,  with  that  eloquence 
of  the  heart,  which  you  possess  in  perfection.'* 

•*  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier,  why 
I  have  taken  the  resolution  (which  is  perhaps 
a  strange  one)  to  ask  you  to  aecompany  me, 
a  young  girl,  to  tlie  minister's  V* 

**  AVhy,  doubtless,  to  recommend  your  proteg^ 
in  a  more  effective  manner." 

"  Yes — but  also  to  put  an  end,  by  a  decisive 
step,  to  the  calumnies  which  my  aunt  will  be  sure 
to  spread  with  regard  to  me,  and  which  she  has 
already,  you  know,  had  inserted  in  the  proccs 
verbal  of  the  commissary  of  police.  I  have  pre- 
ferred then  to  address  myself  at  once,  frankly  and 
openly,  to  a  man  placed  in  a  high  social  position, 
to  whom  I  will  explain  all,  and  who  will  believe 
me,  because  truth  nas  an  accent  of  its  own." 

"  All  this,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  is 
wisely  and  excellently  planned.  You  will,  as 
they  say,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — or  rather 
you  will  combine  one  act  of  kindness  with  two 
acts  of  justice;  you  will  destroy  a  dangerous 
calumny,  and  restore  a  worthy  young  man  to 
libttrty.  * 

"  Cbrae,"  said  Adrienne,  laughing,  **  thanks  to 
this  pleasine  prospect,  my  gaiety*  has  returned." 

"  Oh  I  in  life,"  said  the  doctor,  philosophically, 
"  everything  depends  on  the  point  of  "\'iew." 

Adrienne  was  so  completely  ignorant  of  the 
forms  of  a  constitutional  government,  as  t^-ell  as 
of  the  nature  of  administrative  functions,  and  she 
had  so  blind  a  oonfidence  in  the  doctor,  that  she 
did  not  doubt  for  an  instant  what  he  told  her. 
She  therefore  resiuned  with  joy :  **  "What  liappi- 


ness  it  will  be !  when  I  eo  to  fetch  the  dau^ilcxB 
of  Marshal  Simon,  to  oe  able  to  console  this 
workman's  mother,  who  is  now  perhaps  in  a  state 
of  cruel  anguish,  at  not  seeing  her  son  return 
home !" 

*'  Y'es,  you  wUl  have  this  pleasure,"  said  Mr. 
Baleinier,  with  a  smile ;  **  for  we  will  solicit  and 
intriffue  to  such  piirpose,  that  the  good  mother 
may  learn  from  you  tne  release  of  her  son,  before 
she  even  knows  that  he  has  been  airested." 

"  How  kind,  how  obliging  you  are !"  aaid 
Adrienne.  *'  Beally,  if  the  motive  irere  not  so 
serious,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  making  you  lose 
so  much  precious  time,  my  dear  Mr.  baleinier. 
But  I  know  your  heart." 

**  I  have  no  other  wish,  than  to  prove  to  you 
m^  profbund  detotion,  my  sincere  attachment,'* 
said  the  doMof,  Inhaling  a  pineh  of  snuff.  But. 
at  the  same  time,  he  cast  an  uneasy  glance  througe 
the  windoir,  f)t  the  Carriage  was  just  crossing 
the  Place  de  TOd^n,*  and.  in  spite  of  the  snow, 
he  coidd  see  the  front  of  the  theatre  brilliant^ 
illuminated.  Now  Adfienne,  who  had  just 
turned  her  head  towai^  that  side,  might  per* 
haps  be  astonished  al  the  singular  n^d  tney 
were  taking. 

In  order  to  draw  off  her  attention  by  a  skOfrd 
ditersion,  the  doctot  exdalincd  suddenly :  "  BlMs 
me !  I  had  almost  fbigolicn." 

*<  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Baleinier  r'*  said 
Adrienne,  turning  hastOf  towards  him. 

"  I  had  forgotten  a  thiUg  of  the  fint  impor- 
tance^ regard  to  the  success  of  our  petition." 

'«  what  u  it  tken^"  askad  the  young  girl, 
anxiously. 

Mr.  Baleinier  gave  k  Mlimng  smile.  '*  Bvery 
one,"  said  he,  *<  lui  his  weskness— ministers  even 
more  than  others.  The  one  we  are  going  to 
solidt,  has  the  iblly  to  attidi  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  his  title,  und  tlM  lint  impression  would 
be  ttnfiiytmrable,  if  jrtm  did  not  lay  great  stress 
on  the  Mmalm  U  Mimml* 

*•  Is  that  aU,  mt  detf  Mr.  Baleinier?"  said 
Adrienne^  smiling  fa  Imp  turn.  **  I  will  even  go 
as  fitf  as  r^MfiSttellifiey,  wiiieh  is  also,  I  believe, 
one  of  their  adopted  Hdes." 

**  Not  how — but  that  is  no  matter ;  if  you 
could  even  slide  in  a  My  Lord  or  two,  our  busi- 
ness would  be  done  at  once." 

**  Be  satisfied !  since  there  are  upstart  ministen 
as  well  as  upstart  gentlemen^  I  will  remember 
Monsieur  Jourdain.f  and  feed  frill  the  gluttonoiu* 
vanitj'  of  our  statesman." 

"  I  give  liim  up  to  you,  for  I  know  he  will  be 
in  good  hands,"  replied  the  physician,  who  re- 
joiced to  see,  that  tne  carriage  had  now  entered 
those  dark  streets,  which  lead  from  the  Pliiee  df 
rOd^on  to  the  quarter  of  the  PSntheon ;  "  I  do 
not  even  T\'ish  to  find  fault  with  the  fniidstcr  tat 
being  proud,  since  his  pride  may  be  of  service  to 
us  on  this  occasion." 

**  These  little  dcA-iccs  are  innocent  enough," 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  **  andl  confns^ 
that  I  do  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  tiiem." 
Tlien,  leaning  towards  the  window,  she  added : 
**  Gracious !  how  sad  and  dark  are  these  streets. 
What  wind,  what  snow !  In  which  quarter  are 
we  then  ?" 

**  Mil  at !  arc  yoju  so  ungrateful,  so  unnatturid. 
that  you  do  not  recognise,  by  the  abeentce  w 
shops,  your  dear  quarter  of  the  Faubomrg  Saidt^' 
Germain  ?* 

*  A  flquMV,  in  nhleh  ttandt  a  wetl4tiiowta  fkeatre  ef  ttot 

name, 
■f  A  chai  acter  in  one  of  Moliere*t  comediet. 
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"  I  (hoiiftit  we  had  qmtted  it  long  a^o. ' 

M  J  thoQ&ht  80  too,"  said  the  phyBiciaa,  lean- 
ing fixrwara  m  if  to  aacertain  wncre  they  were, 
"but  w«  are  still  in  that  quarter.  My  poor 
coachpiin,  blinded  by  the  snow  which  ia  beating 
agaioft  his  free,  must  ha^e  gone  wrong  just  now 
— ^but  w«  are  all  rijgjht  again — ^yes — ^I  perceive  we 
are  in  ^it  Bue  Saint-Quillaume — ^not  the  gayest 
of  ttrMtSf  by  the  way — but,  in  ten  minutes,  wo 
shall  arrWe  at  the  minister's  private  entrance, 
tag  intimate  friends  like  myself  enjov  the  privi- 
lege ofaicaping  the  honours  of  a  grand  reception." 

llademoiseire  de  Cardoville,  like  many  persons 
who  leldom  g[o  out  but  in  a  oarriajec,  was  so  little 
aeqoAhited  with  certain  streets  of  Paris,  as  well 
m  with  the  customs  of  men  in  office,  that  she  did 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Bilmnier,  in  whom  she  reposed  the  utmost 
confidence. 

Whan  they  left  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Difier,  the 
doctor  had  upon  his  lips  a  question  which  he 
hentated  to  put,  for  fear  of  compromising  himself 
ia  the  eyes  m  Adrienne.  The  latter  had  spoken 
of  important  interests,  the  existence  of  whicn  had 
.been  concealed  from  her,  and  the  doctor,  who  was 
an  aeule  and  skilful  obanrer,  had  perfectly  well 
remarked  the  embarrassment  and  anxiety  of  the 
winoess  and  Mr.  d'Aiprigny.  He  no  longer 
ODubted,  that  the  plot  du-ected  against  Adrienne 
—a  plot,  of  which  he  was  the  blind  agent,  in 
sabmission  to  the  will  of  the  order — related  to 
interests,  which  had  been  concealed  from  him, 
and  which,  for  that  yery  reason,  he  burned  to 
discoyer ;  for  every  member  of  the  dark  conspi- 
racy to  which  he  belonged,  being  forced  to  act 
habitually  as  a  spy  and  informer,  had  necessarily 
aequired  the  odious  vices  inherent  to  such  cha- 
racters— envy,  suspicion,  and  jealous  curiosity. 

It  ia  easy  to  understand  therefore,  that  Doctor 
JSaleinier,  though  quite  determined  to  serve  the 
pnrieets  of  Mr.  d'Algrigny,  viras  yet  very  anxious 
to  learn  what  had  been  xept  from  him.  Oon- 
qnering  his  irresolution,  and  finding  the  oppor- 
Umity  favourable,  and  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  said 
to  Adrienne,  after  a  moment's  silence :  *'  I  am 
Koing  perhaps  to  ask  you  a  very  indiscreet  ques- 
uoo.    li  you  think  it  such,  pray  do  not  answer." 

••  Kay — go  on,  I  entreat  you. 

**  Just  now — a  few  minutes  before  they  an- 
Boonced  to  your  aunt  the  arrival  of  the  commis- 
isry  of  police — -you  spoke,  I  think,  of  some  great 
^Wrests,  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
framyoiu" 

-  Yes,  I  did  so." 

''Iheiie  words,"  continued  Mr.  Baleinier, 
spesluaff  slowly  and  emphatically,  <*  appeared  to 
H^Ske  a  aeep  impression  on  the  princess." 

"  An  impression  so  deep,"  said  Adrienne, 
**  that  sundry  suspicions  of  mine  were  changed 
to  certsintY.'' 

**  I  neea  not  tcU  you,  my  charming  friend," 
rsfmned  Mr.  Baleinier,  in  a  bland  tone,  **  that  if 
X  tcmjUid  you  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  only  to 
oftf  you  my  services,  in  case  they  should  be 
required.  Ii  not — and  there  is  the  shadow  of 
is^mniety  in  letting  me  know  more — suppose 
Aat  rnave  sud  nothmg." 

Adrienne  became  serious  and  pensive,  and, 
Irfipr  a  silence  of  some  moments,  she  thus  an- 
feWifrad  3iir.  Baleinier :  **  On  this  subject,  there 
M«  some  things  that  I  do  not  know — others  that 
"  may  tell  you— others  again  that  I  must  keep 
>yofa4  but  you  are  so  kind  to-day,  that  I  am 
to  be  able  to  give  you  a  new  mark  of 
■^ee." 


"  Then  I  wisn  to  know  notning/'  said  the  doc- 
tor, with  an  air  of  humble  deprecation,  "  for  I 
should  have  the  appearance  of  accepting  a  speoles 
of  reward;  whUst  I  am  paid  a  thousand  times 
over,  by  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  serving  you." 

**  Listen,"  said  Adrienne,  without  attending  to 
the  delicate  scruples  of  Mr.  BflJeinier ;  '*  I  have 
powerful  reasons  for  believing  that  an  immense 
inheritance  must,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be 
divided  between  the  members  of  my  family,  all 
of  whom  I  do  not  know — ^for,  after  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  those,  from  whom  we  are 
descended,  were  dispersed  in  foreign  coimtriesy 
and  experienced  a  great  variety  of  fortunes." 

"  lieally !"  erica  the  doctor,  becoming  ex* 
tremely  interested.  **  Where  is  this  inheritance^ 
and  in  whose  hands  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know." 

"  And  how  wiU  you  assert  your  rights  V* 

*•  That  I  shall  learn  by  and  by" 

**  And  who  will  inform  you  of  it  ?" 

"  That  I  may  not  tell  you." 

"  But  how  md  you  find  out  the  existence  ol 
this  inheritance  r* 

"  That  also  I  may  not  tell  you,"  resimied  Adri- 
enne, in  a  soft  and  melancholy  tone,  which  con- 
trasted with  the  habitual  "vivacity  of  her  conver- 
sation. "  It  is  a  secret — a  strange  secret — and  in 
those  moments  of  excitement,  in  which  you  have 
sometimes  surprised  me,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
extraordinary  circumstances  connected  with  this 
secret,  and  which  awakened  within  me  great  and 
magnificent  ideas," 

Adrienne  paused  and  was  silent,  absorbed  in 
her  own  reflections.  Mr.  Baleinier  did  not  seek 
to  disturb  her.  In  the  first  place.  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  did  not  perceive  the  direction  that 
the  coach  was  taking ;  secondly,  the  doctor  was 
not  sorry  to  ponder  over  what  he  had  just  heard. 
With  his  usual  perspicuity,  he  saw  that  the  Abb^ 
d' Aigrigny  was  concerned  in  this  inheritance,  and 
he  resolved  instantly  to  make  a  secret  report  on 
the  subject :  either  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  was  acting 
imdcr  the  instructions  of  the  order,  or  by  his  own 
impulse ;  in  the  one  event,  the  report  of  the  doc- 
tor would  confirm  a  fact ;  in  the  other,  it  would 
reveal  one. 

Por  some  time  therefore,  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville and  Mr.  Baleinier  remained  peifectly  si- 
lent, no  longer  even  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
wheels,  for  the  carriage  now  rolled  over  a  thick 
carpet  of  snow,  and  the  streets  had  become  more 
and  more  deserted.  Notwithstanding  his  perfi- 
dious craft,  notwithstanding  his  audacity  and  the 
blindness  of  his  dupe,  the  doctor  was  not  ^te 
tranquil  as  to  the  residt  of  his  machinations. 
The  critical  moment  approached,  and  the  least 
suspicion  roused  in  the  mind  of  Adrienne  by  any 
inadvertence  on  his  part,  might  ruin  all  his  pro- 
jects. 

Adrienne,  already  fiitigued  by  the  painful  emo- 
tions of  the  day,  shuddered  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  cold  became  more  and  more  piercing ;  in  her 
haste  to  accompany  Mr.  Baleimer,  she  had  ne- 
glected to  take  either  shawl  or  mantle. 

For  some  minutes  the  coach  had  followed  tha 
line  of  a  very  high  wall,  which,  seen  throu^  the 
snow,  looked  wWte  upon  a  black  sky.  Tno  si- 
lence was  deep  and  mournful.  Suddenly  the 
carriage  stopped,  and  the  footman  went  to  knock 
at  a  large  ana  singular-looking  gateway ;  he  first 
gave  tn'o  rapid  knocks,  and  then  one  other  at  a 
long  interval.  Adrienne  did  not  notice  this  cir- 
cumstance, for  the  noise  was  not  loud,  and  the 
doctor  had  immediately  begun  to  speak,  to  drowu 
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B  the   sound   of   this  species   of 


enne ;  "  you  must  be  very  cngnging- 
muit  be  yourttlf." 

"  Bb  sure  I  will  Jo  my  best,"  replied  Adricnne, 
with  a  smile  ;  then  she  addpil,  shuddering  in  npito 
of  herself :  "  How  dreadfully  cold  it  in  !  I  must 
oonfcBB,  my  dear  Mr.  BBlciniet,  that  when  I  have 
been  to  fetch  my  poor  little  relations  from  the 
house  of  o\a  workman's  mother,  I  shall  be  truly 
riad  to  find  myself  once  more  in  the  warmth  and 
Hght  of  my  own  checrftU  saloon,  for  you  know 
my  aTersion  fct  cold  and  darltnesB." 

"  It  is  quite  natural,"  sud  the  doctor,  gal- 
Iftndy ;  "  Uie  most  charming  flowers  require  the 
most  light  and  heat." 

Whi&t  the  doctor  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  exchanged  these  few  words,  a  heavy  gate 
had  turned  cieskiDg  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  car- 
riage had  entered  a  court-yard.  The  physician 
got  down  first,  to  ofTer  hid  aim  to  -Wrienno, 

CHAPTER  Xn. 


The  carriage  had  stopped  before  some  steps 
covered  with  snow,  which  led  to  a  vestibiile 
lighted  by  a  lamp.  To  ascend  these  steps,  which 
were  Bamewhat  slippery,  Adricnne  leaned  upon 
the  doctor's  aim. 

■'  Dear  me  !  how  you  tremble,"  said  he. 

"  Yei,"  replied  the  young  gitL,  shuddering,  "  I 
feel  mortally  cold.  In  my  precipitation,  I  came 
out  without  a  shawl.  But  how  gloomy  this  house 
appears  !"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  entrance. 

"It  is  what  you  call  the  minister's  Little  Hotel, 
the  tanctut  laHctorurn,  whither  our  statesnian  re- 
tires tar  from  the  sound  of  the  profane,"  said 
Mr.  Balainier,  with  a  smile.  "  Pray  come  in  !" 
and  he  pushed  open  the  door  of  a  large  hall, 
oomj^eb^y  empW. 

"  iTiey  are  right  in  saying,"  resumed  Mr.  Ba- 
leinier,  who  coyered  his  secret  agitation  with  on 

Spcarance  of  gaiety,  "  that  a  minister's  house  is 
e  nobody's.  Not  a  footman— not  a  mesEengcr, 
I  ahoidd  say— to  be  found  in  the  antichambcr. 
Lucidly,"  added  he,  opening  the  door  of  a  room, 
which  eonunuuicated  with  the  vestibule : 


ftfademoiselle  de  Cardovillo  uai  now  intro- 
duced into  an  apartment,  hung  with  green  em- 
bossed paper,  and  very  simply  Cumished  with 
mahogany  chairs  covered  with  yellow  velvet ;  the 
Soor  was  carefully  polished,  and  a  circular  lamp, 
which  gave  at  most  a  third  of  its  proper  light, 
was  suspended  (at  a  much  greater  height  man 
usual)  from  the  ceiling.  Finding  the  appearance 
of  this  habitation  singularly  humble  for  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  minister,  Adrienne,  though  she  had  no 
suspicion,  could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  sur- 
prise, and  paused  a  nioment  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door.  Mr.  Balcinier,  by  whose  aim  she  held, 
guessed  the  cause  of  her  astonishment,  and  said 
to  her  wit^  a  smile : 

"  This  place  appears  to  you  very  paltry  for  hia 
txctUenfy,  does  it  not !  If  you  knew  what  a  thing 
constitutional  economy  is  I— Moreover,  you  will 
BM  a  my  lord,  who  has  almost  as  little  pretension 
■■  hii  furniture.  But  please  to  wait  for  me  on 
inatanL  I  will  go  and  inform  the  minister  you 
■le  here,  and  return  immediately." 

Gently  discncaging  himself  &om  the  grasp  of 
Adiioone.  who  nod  involuntarily  pressed  close  to 


him,  the  physician  opened  a  tmall  aide-door,  fay 
which  he  instantly  disappeared.     Adrienne  *' 

Cardoville  was  left  alone. 

Though  she  could  not  Itayc  ezplained  the  en_- 
of  her  impression,  thctc  was  10111601111?  tirfitl  to 
the  young  girl  in  this  large,  cold,  naked,  curttfn- 
less  room  ;  and  as,  by  dc^es,  she  noticed  cer- 
tain str.ongo  peculiarities  m  the  tumittire,  wUt^ 
she  had  not  at  first  perceived,  she  w»«  sri^d  witb 
an  itidc&nable  feeling  of  uneasiness. 

Approaching  the  ehecrlesa  hearth,  she  -pa- 
eeived  with  sur])riBC,  that  an  iron  natilig  cam- 
pletely  enclosed  the  opening  of  the  chimncr,  ud 
that  the  tongs  and  shovel  were  fastened  wftb  irmi 
chains.  Already  astonished  by  this  singularity, 
9be  was  about  mechanically  to  draw  towards  brt 
an  arm-chair  placed  against  the  wall,  when  A» 
found  that  it  remain L-d  motionless.  She  then 
discovered  that  the  back  of  this  piece  of  fhmi- 
turc,  as  well  ns  that  of  all  the  other  chain,  ww 
QiBtened  to  the  wainscoting,  by  two  little  irm 
bands.  Unable  to  repress  a  smile,  she  exclaimed;' 
"  Have  they  so  little  confidence  in  the  statesman 
in  whose  house  I  am,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
fasten  the  furniture  to  the  walls  V 

Adricnne  had  recourse  tn  this  aomcwhat  ftwced' 
ploasanlry,  as  a  kind  of  cfibrt  to  resist  the  pain- 
ful feclini;  of  apprehension  that  was  graduallr 
ctecpine  over  her;  for  the  most  profound  an^ 
moumfol  silence  reigned  in  this  habitation,  whse 
nothing  indicated  the  life,  the  movement,  and  the 
notivity,  which  usually  surround  a  great  centre 
of  afla&s.  Only,  from  time  to  time,  the  yoiuiE 
girl  beard  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  from  without. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
and  Mr.  Balcinier  did  not  return.  In  her  impn. 
lent  anxiety,  Adrienne  wished  to  call  some  one 
D  enquire  about  the  doctor  and  the  minister, 
he  raised  her  eyes  to  look  for  a  bell-rope  by  Ae 
Lde  of  the  chimney-gloss  ;  she  found  none,  hut 
she  perceived,  thnt  wliat  she  had  hitherto  taken 
for  a  glass,  thanks  to  the  half  obscurity  of  the 
room,  was  in  reality  a  large  sheet  of  nhtnjng  tin. 
Drawing  nearer  to  it,  she  aecidentjJly  touched  I 
bionze  candlestick ;  and  this,  as  well  as  a  clock, 
was  fixed  to  the  marble  of  the  ehimney-plece. 

In  certain  dispositions  of  mind,  the  most  in-' 
significant  circiimslances  often   asiunie  totiflc 


the  prolonged  absence  of  iii,  Baleinier,  hjad 
an  effect  upon  Adricnne,  that  she  was  stmck 
with  a  vague  leixor.  Yet  such  was  her  inttdidt 
confidence  in  the  doctor,  that  she  Teproaehei^eT- 
self  with  her  onTi  fears,  persuading  henidf  tltM 
the  causes  of  them  were  afler  all  M  no  red  Im^ 
portance,  and  that  it  vras  unreasonaUe  to  fbd 
'osy  at  such  trifles. 

itill,  though  she  thus  strove  to  regain  eomtti, 
her  anxiety  mduccd  her  to  do  what  otherimi 
she  would  never  have  attempted.  She  approadliM 
the  little  door  by  which  the  doctor  had  &Mp- 

laied,  and  applied  her  ear  to  it.     She  hdd  hUt 

eath,  and  listened,  but  heard  nothing. 

Suddenly,  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  Uketbat  Sf  » 
falling  body,  was  audible  just  abQTcliEr  Staii 
-ihe  thought  she  could  even  dlsttngnlsh  a  itiflH 
noaning.  Raising  her  eves  hastflv,  ihe  (a*  iSS 
particles  of  the  plaster  &11  from  the  ceistit^'  Itea- 
encd  no  doubt  by  the  shaking  of  the  floof'^dttMC 

No  longer  able  to  resist  the  ftel W .  of 'ttftW, 
Adrienne  ran  to  the  door  by  whicH  sttri'laiitiS 


□u  the  outside.  Yet,  since  her  nmvul,  iho  hud 
hetiA  no  unind  of  a  key  turning  in  the  lock. 

More  and  more  alnrmiKi.  the  yaung  girl  Ben- 
to  the  little  door  by  which  the  physiciun  had  diii- 
aiq>eaTed,  md  at  which  she  hod  jiut  been  liatea- 
iog.    Thia  door  also  Vias  faitnied  on  the  outaide. 

Still,  wishing  to  stnif-gle  with  the  terror,  which 
was  gaining  invincibly  upon  her,  Adricime  eailcd 
la  her  aid  si!  the  fiminess  of  hei  character,  and 
tried  to  argue  awa}'  her  feara. 

"I  mtut  hare  been  deceired,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
was  only  a  bll  that  1  heard.  The  mooninR  had 
no  existence,  except  in  my  imagination.  llicTc 
are  a  thousand  reasoos  for  bclicring  that  it  was 
not  a  person  who  fell  down.  But  then  tlioc 
locked  doors  i  Thcjr  perhaps  do  not  knaw  that 
I  am  here ;  they  may  have  thought  that  there 
wa»  nobody  in  thiji  room." 

A»  she  uttered  these  words,  Adricraic  looked 
round  with  anxiety  ;  then  she  added  in  a  iimi 
voice:  "No  weakness!  it  ii  useless  to  try  to 
blind  myself  to  my  real  situation.  On  the  con- 
tnry,  I  muit  look  it  well  in  the  fsec.  It  ia  eii- 
dent  that  I  am  not  here  at  a  miniiler's  house  ; 
no  end  of  reasons  prove  tt  beyond  a  doubt ;  Mr. 
"*i —'"■■"  has  then  deceived  me.  But  for  what 
end?    Why  has  he  brought  me  hither  !     ^^'herc 

tat  two  last  qnestJoiu  appeared  to  Adrienne 
both  equally  insoluble.  It  only  rEmuined  clear, 
ihsl  she  was  the  victim  of  Mr.  BaleinierV  per- 
fidy. But  this  certainty  seemed  so  horrible  to 
(he  young  girl's  truthful  and  gcticruus  soul,  that 
the  still  tried  to  conibat  the  idea,  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  confiding  friendship  which  she  hnd 
alwajs  shown  this  man.  She  Efaid  to  herself  with 
bitterikeas:  "Sec  how  weakness  and  feaz  may 
lead  one  to  uniuat  and  odious  suspicions  !  Yes  ; 
da,  until  the  last  extremity,  it  U  not  justifiablu 
to  belicTC  in  so  infernal  a  deception — and  then 
only  upon  the  clearest  evidence.  I  will  coll  some 
tme :  it  is  the  only  way  of  complcli-ly  tiatisfving 
tlwae  doubts."  llun.  rementbering' that  iKcrc 
wia  no  bell,  she  added:  "No  matlcr ;  I  will 
knock,  and  some  one  will  doubtless  answer." 
And.  with  her  little,  delicate  hand,  Adrienne 
■truck  the  door  acvend  timei'. 

The  dull,  heaT>-  sound,  which  came  from  the 
door,  showed  that  it  was  very  thick,  Xo  anttwcr 
WW  returned  to  the  young  girl,  i^hc  rau  to  the 
other  door.  There  was  thu  some  annenl  on  her 
pirt,  the  same  profound  silence  Mithout — only 
mtrrrupted,  Irom  time  to  time,  by  the  howling  of 
llie  wind. 

"  I  am  not  more  timid  than  other  people," 
said  Adrienne,  shuddcriiig :  "  I  do  not  Know  if 
it  is  the  excessive  cold,  but  I  tremble  in  spite  of 
nyseUl  J  endeavour  to  guard  against  all  weak- 
ness ;  yet  I  think  that  any  one,  in  mv  position, 
would  Sad  all  this  very  Atraagc  and  ^htfiil." 

At  this  instant,  loudcrics,  or  rather  savage  and 
■bcadfiil  howlinga,  burst  furiously  from  the  room 
just  above,  and,  soon  after,  a  sort  of  stamping  of 
fcet,  like  the  noise  of  a  violent  struggle,  shook 
the  ceiling  of  the  apnrtmenl.  Struck  with  con- 
»t»Tiation,  Adrienne  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  terror, 
became  deadly  P'^i  stood  for  a  moment  motion- 
less with  affright,  and  then  rushed  to  one  of  the 
windows,  and  abruptly  threw  it  open. 

A  violent  ^t  of  wind,  mixed  with  melted 
•flow,  beat  ogainst  Adrieone's  face,  swept roiighly 
into  &e  room,  and  soon  eitiiiguiahed  the  flick- 
oitig  and  smoky  light  of  Qic  lamp,  'llius. 
nim^cd  in  proEbund  darknces,  with  her  hands 
jtuagUW  ^.  "^^  bom,  that  were  placed  across  the 


jbsolutely  mule  with 

jVnothcr  wing  of  the  building,  opposite  to  that 
in  which  she  wns,  stood  at  no  great  distantie.  In 
the  midst  of  the  black  darkness,  which  tilled  Ae 
Bpace  betwei'n,  one  large,  lighted  ivindow,  was 
mstinctly  visible.  Thiough  the  curtainless  panes, 
Adrienne  pcrceivcil  a  white  figure,  gaunt  and 
ghastly,  dragging  after  it  a  sort  of  almiud,  and 
passing  and  repassing  eoutinually  before  the  ; 
window,  nith  b  quirk  and  restless  motion.  Sta 
eyes  fixed  upon  'lii«  window,  shining  through 
the  darkness,  Adrienne  remained  as  if  fascinated 
by  that  fiital  vision  :  and,  as  the  spectacle  filled 
up  the  measure  of  her  fears,  Bhe  called  for  help 
■with  all  her  might,  without  quitting  the  bars  of 
the  window  to  which  she  clung.  After  a  few 
seconds,  and  whilst  she  was  thus  crying  out,  lw<i 
tail  women  entered  the  room  in  silence,  unper- 
ceived  by  Mademoiselle  de  CariioviUe,  who  was 
still  clinging  to  the  window. 

'iliese  two  women,  of  about  forty  to  fifty  yean 
of  age,  robust  and  masculine,  were  negligently 
and  shabbily  dressed,  like  chamber-mnida  of  the 
lower  sort;  over  their  clothes  they  wore  lai^ 
aprons  of  blue  cotton,  cut  sloping  &om  their 
necks,  and  reaching  down  to  their  teet.  One  of 
them,  who  held  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  had  a  broa^ 
red,  shining  Gice,  a  largo  pimpled  nose,  little 
Kreen  eyes,  and  hair  of  the  colour  of  tow,  which 
looked  rough  and  shaggy  beneath  her  dirty  white 
lap.  The  other,  sallow,  withered,  and  bony, 
wore  a  mouming-uip  over  a  parchment  visage, 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  rendered  still 
more  repulsive  by  two  thick  black  eyebrows,  and 
some  long  grey  hoira  that  ovcrsliadowed  the 
upper  lip.  'Hiis  woman  curried,  half  unCilded 
in  her  hand,  a  garment  of  strange  form,  made  of 
tliick  grev  stufi'. 

They  both  entered  silently  by  the  little  door, 
at  the  moment  when  Adrienne,  in  the  excess  of 
her  terror,  was  grasping  the  ban  of  the  window, 
and  crying  out :  "  llelp  !  help  1" 

Pointing  out  the  young  eirl  to  each  other,  on* 
of  them  wont  to  place  the  Wip  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  whilst  the  other  (she  who  wore  the 
mouming-cap)  approached  the  window,  and  laid 
■at  bony  hand  upon  Madcmoiacllo  de  Car- 
ting suddenly  round,  Adrienne  uttered  a 

__v  of  (error  nt  the  sight  of  this  grim  figure. 

Then,  the  Urst  moment  of  stupor  over,  she  began 
'  ■  less  a&aid ;  hideous  as  was  this  woman,  it 
leant  some  one  to  speak  to  1  she  exclaimed 
therefore  in  on  agitated  voice  :  "  Where  is  Mr. 
Bolcinier  r" 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  otlier,  made  a 
sign  of  mutual  inteUigence,  bnt  did  not  answer. 
■'  I  aak  Tou,  madam,"  resumed  Adrienne, 
where  is  ^Ir.  Balcinier,  who  brought  me  hi- 
ther ?  I  vrirfi  to  see  him  instantly." 
is  gone,"  said  the  big  woman, 
ne  ]"  criedAdriennc  ;  "  gone  without  me ! 
— Gracious  heaven  !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this  y  Then,  after  a  moment's  reflettioii,  she 
resumed:  "  Please  to  fetch  me  a  coach." 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other,  and 
-ihiuMcd  their  shouldei^.  "1  entreat  you,  ma- 
dam, continued  .Adrienne,  with  forced  calmne* 
ice,  "  to  (etch  mc  a.  coach — since  Mr. 
Balcinier  is  |^nc  without  me,  I  wish  to  leava 
this  place,"* 
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'<  Come,  come,  madam/'  said  the  tail  woman, 
who  was  called  La  Thomas,  and  without  appear- 
ing to  listen  to  what  Adrienne  asked,  **  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  to  bed." 

"To  go  to  bea!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  in  alarm.  "  It  is  really  enough  to  drive 
one  mad."  Then,  addressing  the  two  women, 
she  added :  '*  What  is  this  house  r  where  am  I } 
answer  l" 

"  You  are  in  a  house,*'  said  La  Thomas,  in  a 
rude  Toice,  '*  where  you  must  not  make  a  noise 
from  the  window,  as  you  did  just  now." 

**  And  where  you  must  not  put  out  the  Ixmip 
as  you  have  done,"  added  the  other  woman,  who 
was  called  Gervaise,  ♦*  or  else  we  shall  get  angr}'." 
Adrienne,  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  trem- 
bling with  fear,  looked  in  a  kind  of  stupor  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  horrible  women ;  her 
reason  strove  in  vain  to  comprehend  what  was 
passing  around  her.  Suddenly  she  thought  she 
had  guessed  it,  and  exclaimed :  **  I  see  there  is 
a  mistake  here.  I  do  not  omdcrstand  how,  but 
there  is  a  mistake.  You  take  me  for  some  one 
else.  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  My  name  is 
Adrienne  ae  Cardoville ! — You  see  therefore  that 
I  am  at  liberty'  to  leave  this  house ;  no  one  in  the 
world  has  the  right  to  dctaui  me.  I  command 
you  then  to  fetcli  me  a  coach  immediately.  If 
there  are  none  in  this  quarter,  let  me  have  some 
one  to  accompany  me  home,  to  the  Hue  de  Ba- 
bylone.  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier.  I  will  reward 
such  a  person  liberally,  and  you  also." 

**  Well,  have  you  soon  finished  r"  said  I.a 
Thomas.  "What  is  the  use  of  telling  us  all 
this  r" 

"  Take  care,"  resumed  Adrienne,  who  wished 
to  try  every  means  ;  **  if  you  detain  me  here  by 
force,  it  will  be  very  serious.  You  do  not  know 
to  what  you  expose  yourselves." 

"  Will  vou  come  to  bed,  yes  or  no  r"  said 
Gervaise,  m  a  tone  of  harsh  impatience. 

**  Listen  to  me,  madam,"  resumed  Adrienne, 
precipitately  ;  "  let  me  out  of  this  place,  and  I 
will  give  each  of  you  two  thousand  Irancs.  Is  it 
not  enough !  I  will  give  you  ten — twenty — 
whatever  you  ask.  I  am  rich — only  let  me  out — 
for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  out  ! — I  will  not  remain 
I  here — I  am  afraid."  And,  as  she  said  tMs,  the 
tone  of  the  poor  girl's  voice  was  heart-rending. 

•*  Twenty  thousand  francs ! — tliat's  it — eh,  La 
Thomas?" 

*'  Let  be,  Gervaise !  they  all  sing  the  same 
song." 

**  Well  then !  since  reasons,  prayers,  menaces, 
are  all  in  vain,"  said  Adrienne,  gathering  energy 
from  her  desperate  position,  "  I  declare  to  you, 
that  I  will  go  out,  and  that  instantly.  We  will 
see  if  you  are  bold  enough  to  employ  force 
against  me." 

So  sayinff,  Adrienne  advanced  resolutely  to- 
wards the  door.  But,  at  this  moment,  the  wild, 
hoarse  cries,  which  had  preceded  the  noise  of  the 
struggle  that  had  so  frightened  her,  again  re- 
ftoimued ;  only,  this  time,  they  were  not  accom- 
panied by  the  movement  of  feet. 

"  Oh  !  what  cries  !"  said  Adrienne,  stopping 
short,  and  in  her  terror  dra^^dng  nigh  to  the  two 
women.  "  Those  cries  !  do  you  not  hear  them  ? 
What  then  is  this  house,  in  which  one  hears  such 
things  r  And  down  there  too  r"  added  she,  al- 
most beside  herself,  as  she  pointed  to  the  otlier 
wing,  where  the  liglited  's^indow  shone  through 
the  darkncRj*,  and  tlic  white  figure  continued  to 
pass  and  repass  before  it ;  "  down  there  !  do  you 
■     Wliatisitr" 


"Ah !  that  r"  said  La  Thomas.  *•  Polka  ytbOt 
like  you,  have  not  behayed  well.'* 

"  What  do  you  aay  r"  cried  MademoiaeUa  de 
Cardoville,  clasping  her  hands  in  terror.  **  Hea- 
vens !  what  is  thia  nouse }  What  then  do  tlwj 
do  to  them  r" 

"  What  will  be  done  to  you,  ifyou  are  naughty, 
and  refuse  to  come  to  bed,"  anawered  Gervaiat. 

"They  put  this  on  them,"  aaid  LaThomai» 
shoA\'ing  the  garment  that  ihe  had  hdd  under 
her  arm  ; "  they  put  them  on  the  ttrait  wtristeoat," 

"  AIl  !"  cried  Adriome,  hiding  her  fiioe  in  hot 
hands  with  horror.  A  terrible  diaoortty  had 
flashed  suddenly  uponher.  She  under8tood.k  alL 

After  the  violent  emotions  of  the  day*,  the 
effect  of  this  last  blow  waa  dreadful.  Tbe  3roiuif 
girl  felt  her  strength  giving  way.  Her  hands  m 
powerless,  her  iace  became  fearftilly  pale,  ail 
her  limbs  trembled,  and,  sinking  upon  her  knaei, 
and  casting  a  terrified  glance  at  the  strait-waiit' 
coat,  she  was  just  able  to  say  in  a  feeble  voiee: 
"  Oh  no  ! — ^not  that — ^for  pitv's  sake,  madam.  I 
will  do — ^wlmtever  you  wish. '  And,  her  strength 
quite  failing,  she  woiild  have  fallen  upon  the 
ground,  if  the  two  women  had  not  run  to- 
wards her,  and  received  her  fainting  into  their 
arms. 

"A  fainting-fit,"  said  I^  Thomas;  ^'thatTa 
not  dangerous.  Let  us  carry  her  to  bed.  We 
can  undress  her,  and  this  will  be  all  nothing." 

"  Carry  her  then,"  said  Gervaise.  •*  I  will 
take  the  lamp." 

The  tall  and  robust  La  Thomas  took  up  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Cardoville,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sleeping  child,  carried  her  in  her  arms,  and  fol- 
lowed her  companion  into  the  chamber  through 
which  Mr.  Baleinier  had  made  his  exit. 

This  chamber,  though  perfectly  clean,  waa 
cold  and  bare.  A  greenisn  paper  covered  the 
walls,  and  a  little,  low  iron  bedstead,  the  head 
of  which  formed  a  kind  of  shelf,  stood  in  one 
comer  ;  a  stove,  fixed  in  the  chimney,  was  Bur- 
roimded  by  an  iron  srating,  which  forbade  a  near 
approach ;  a  table  fastened  to  the  wall,  a  chair 
placed  before  this  table,  and  also  fixed  to  the 
floor,  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  rush- 
bottomed  arm-chair,  completed  the  scanty  fur- 
niture. The  curtainless  window  was  frirnished 
on  the  inside  with  an  iron  grating,  whidi  aerred 
to  protect  the  panes  from  being  broken. 

It  was  into  this  gloomy  retreat,  which  formed 
so  painful  a  contrast  with  the  charming  little  pa- 
lace of  the  Hue  de  Babylone,  that  Adnenne  waa 
carried  bv  La  Thomas,  who,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  Gervaise,  placed  the  inanimate  form  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  on  the  bed.  The  lamp 
was  deposited  on  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  the 
couch.  Whilst  one  of  the  nurses  held  her  up* 
the  other  unfastened  and  took  off  the  doth  drm 
of  the  young  girl,  whose  head  drooped  languidly 
on  her  bosom.  Though  in  a  swoon,  two  large 
tears  trickled  slowly  from  her  closed  eyea,  whose 
long  black  lashes  threw  their  shadows  on  the 
transparent  whiteness  of  her  cheeks.  Over  her 
neck  and  breast  of  ivory  flowed  the  golden  wav< 
of  her  magniliccnt  hair,  which  had  come  down  al 
the  time  of  her  fall.  AVhen,  as  they  unlaced  her 
satin  corset,  less  soft,  less  fresh,  less  white  than 
the  virgin  form  beneath,  which  lay  like  a  at»- 
tue  of  alabaster  in  its  covering  of  lace  and  lawn* 
one  of  the  horrible  hags  felt  the  arms  and  sboal* 
ders  of  the  yoimg  girl,  with  her  large,  red,  hoaijt 
and  chapped  hands— though  she  did  nol 
pletely  recover  tho  use  of  her  senses,  she 
I  involuntarily  from  the  rude  and  brutal  toneh* 
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"  Hasn't  she  little  feet  r  said  tne  nurse,  who, 
kneeling  down,  was  employed  in  drawing  off 
Adrienne's  stockings.  "I  could  hold  them  both 
in  the  hollow  of  my  hand."  And,  in  fart,  a 
small,  rosy  foot,  smooth  as  that  of  a  child,  here 
and  there  veined  \%'ith  azure,  was  soon  exposed 
to  riew ;  as  was  also  a  leg  with  pink  knee  and 
ankle,  of  as  ptire  and  exquisite  a  form  as  that  of 
the  antique  Diana. 

"  And  what  hair !"  said  La  Thomas ;  "so  long 
and  soft! — She  might  ahnost  walk  upon  it. 
Twould  be  a  pity  to  cut  it  off,  to  put  ice  upon 
her  skull."  Ani  as  she  spoke,  La  lliomas  ga- 
thered up  Adrienne's  majniticent  hair,  and 
twisted  it  as  well  as  she  could  behind  her  head. 
Alas !  it  was  no  longer  the  fair,  Kght  hand  of 
(xeorgette,  Florine,  or  Hebe,  that  arranged  the 
beauteous  locks  of  their  mistress  with  so  much 
lore  and  pride  ! 

As  she  again  felt  the  rude  touch  of  the  nurse's 

hands,  the  young  girl  was  once  more  seized  with 

the  same  nerrous  trembling,   only  more   fre- 

Iquently  and  strongly  than  before.      And  soon, 

lirlifether  by  a  sort  of  instinctive  repulsion,  mag- 

melicftUy  excited  during  her  swoon,  or  from  the 

j effect  of   the  cold  night   air,   Adriennc   again 

/started,  and  slowly  came  to  herself. 

/      It  is  impossible  to  describe  her  alarm,  horror, 

jtuid  chaste  indignation,  as,  removing  vnih  both 

I  Her  hands  the  numerous  curls  that  covered  her 

/  fi%ce  bathed  in  tears,  she  saw  herself  half-naked 

?>otvreen  these  two  filthy  hags.    At  first  she 

*it:tered  a  cry  of  shame   and  terror;  then,   to 

escape  from  the  looks  of  these  two  women,  by 

^  novement  rapid  as  thought  she  threw  down 

^Ixe  lamp  placea  on  the  shelf  at  the  head  of  her 

'^^^  so  that  it  was  extinguished  and  broken  to 

pieces  on  the  floor.    After  which,  in  the  midst 

the  darkness,  the  unfortunate  ^1,  covering 

B^  yviih  the  bed-clothes,  burst  into  passion- 

t^sobs. 

The  nurses  attributed  the  cry  and  the  >'iolent 
^ition  of  Adriennc  to  a  fit  of  furious  madness. 
Oh!  you  begin  again  to  break  the  lamps — 
*8  your  idea  r"  cried  La  Thomas,  angrily,  as 
felt  her  way  in  the  dark.    **  Well  T  I  gave 
^om  feir  warning.    You  shall  have  the  strait- 
]^s"*istcoftt  on  this  very  night,    like    the    mad 
anan  up-stairs." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  other;  "hold  her  fast, 

Thomas,  whilst  I  go  and  fetch  a  light.    Be- 

len  us,  we  shall  soon  master  her." 

"Make  haste — for,  in  spite  of  her  little,  soft 

ik«.  she  must  bo  a  regular  fury.  Wc  shall  have 

•top  all  night  with  her,  I  suppose." 

4»  •  «  «  • 

8«d  and  painful  contrast!  lliat  morning, 
drienna  had  risen  free,  smiling,  happv,  in  the 
*^^idst  of  all  the  wonders  of  luxury'  ana  art,  and 
^  Vnounded  by  the  delicate  attentions  of  the  three 
^lanniiig  girls  whom  she  had  chosen  to  serve 
*^<a.  lal^  generous  and  fantastic  mood,  she 
'^■id  prepared  a  magnificent  and  fairy-like  sur> 
X^^ise,  m  the  young  Indian  prince,  her  relation ; 
^^^  had  also  taken  a  noble  resolution,  with  re- 
toad  to  the  two  orphans  brought  home  by  Pago- 
da! I  in  hn  interview  with  Madame  de  Sauit- 
<«intlV  aha  had  shown  herself  by  turns  proud 
^M'  MB^HiTe,  melancholy  and  gay,  ironical  and 
^tstfamii  lojral  and  courageous ;  Ihially,  if  she  had 
<^tMM  to  UUM  aceursed  house,  it  was  to  plead  in 
'f^wpvr  of  aa  honest  and  laborious  artisan. 

AaA  noiT'— m  the  evening — delivered  over  by 

pieee  of  treachery  to  t^o  ignoble 

two  euane-minded  nurses  in  a  mad- 


?0«k. 
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house— Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc  felt  her  deli- 
cate limbs  imprisoned  in  that  abominable  gar« 
ment,  which  is  called  a  itrait^waiatcoat, 
•  •  • 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  passed  a  horrible 
night,  in  company  of  the  two  hags.  The  next 
morning,  at  mne  o'clock,  what  was  the  stupor  of 
the  young  girl,  to  see  Doctor  Balcinier  enter  the 
room,  still  smiling  "v^-ith  an  air  at  once  benevo- 
lent and  paternal  ! 

"  Well,  my  dear  child !"  said  he,  in  a  soft,  affec* 
tionnte  voice  ;  "  how  have  we  passed  the  night?" 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE   VISIT. 

The  keepers  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
yielding  to  her  prayers,  and  above  all  to  her 
promises  oi  good  behaviour y  had  only  left  on  the 
strait-waistcoat  a  portion  of  the  time.  Towards 
morning,  they  had  allowed  her  to  rise  and  dress 
herself,  -without  interfering, 

Adrienno  was  seated  on  the  edge  of  her  bed. 
The  alteration  in  her  features,  her  dreadftil  pale- 
ness, the  lurid  fire  of  fever  shining  in  her  eyes, 
the  convulsive  trembling  which  ever  and  anon 
shook  her  frame,  showed  already  the  fatal  effects 
of  tliis  terrible  night,  upon  a  susceptible  and  ner- 
vous organization.  At  sight  of  Doctor  Balcinier, 
who,  with  a  sign,  made  Gerv-aise  and  La  Thomas 
leave  the  room,  Adrienne  remained  petrified. 

She  felt  a  kind  of  giddiness  at  the  thought  of 
the  audacity  of  the  man — to  dare  to  present  him- 
self before  her !  But  when  the  physician  re- 
peated in  the  softest  tone  of  affectionate  interest : 
"  Well,  my  poor  child !  how  have  we  passed  the 
night?"  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  burning 
forehead,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  she  was  awake 
or  sleeping.  ITien,  gazing  at  the  doctor,  she 
half  opened  her  lips  ;  but  tiiey  trembled  so  much, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  utter  a  word. 
Anger,  indignation,  contempt,  and  above  all  the 
bitter  and  acutelv  painful  feeling  of  a  generous 
heart  whose  confidence  has  been  basely  betrayed, 
so  overpowered  Adrienne,  that  she  was  imable  to 
break  tne  silence. 

"  Come,  come  !  I  sec  how  it  is,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, shaking  his  head  sorrowfully;  "you  are 
very  displeased  with  me — is  it  not  so  ?  Well !  1 
expected  it,  my  dear  child." 

fhcse  words,  pronounced  "with  the  most  hypo- 
critical effrontery,  made  Adriemic  start  up.  Her 
pale  cheek  flushed,  her  large  eye  sparkled,  she 
lifted  proudly  her  beautiml  head,  whilst  her 
upper  up  curled  slightly  with  a  smile  of  disdain- 
ful bitterness ;  then,  passing  in  angry  silence 
before  Mr.  Balcinier,  w-ho  retained  his  seat,  she 
directed  her  s^ndft  and  firm  steps  towards  the 
door.  Tliis  door,  in  which  was  a  little  wicket, 
was  fastened  on  the  outside.  Adrienne  turned 
towards  the  doctor,  and  said  to  him  with  an  im- 
perious gesture  :  "  Open  that  door  for  me !" 

"  Come,  my  dear  Mademoiselle  Adrienne," 
said  the  physician,  "  be  calm.  Let  us  talk  like 
good  frienas — for  you  know  I  am  your  friend." 
And  he  inhaled  slowly  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Then,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  in  a  voice  trem- 
bling with  indignation,  "  I  am  not  to  leave  this 
place  to-day  r" 

"  Alas !  no.  In  such  a  state  of  excitement — if 
you  knew  how  inflamed  your  face  is — and  your 
eves  so  feverish — your  pulse  must  be  at  least 
eighty  to  the  minute — I  conjure  yoxi,  my  dear 
child,'  not  to  aggravate  your  s^Tuptoms  by  thia 
fatal  agitation." 
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After  looking  fixedly  at  the  doctor,  Adricnnc 
returned  with  a  slow  8tcp,  and  s|^^  took  her 
scat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  "That  is  right," 
resumed  Mr.  Baloinicr;  **only  be  reasonable; 
and,  as  I  snid  before,  let  us  talk  together  like 
good  friends." 

"  You  say  well,  sir,"  replied  Adricnne,  in  a 
collected  and  perfcctlv  calni  voice  ;  "  let  us  talk 
like  friends.  You  wlsk  to  make  mc  pass  for  mad 
—is  it  not  so?" 

*'  I  wish,  my  dear  child,  that  one  day  you  may 
feel  towards  me  as  much  gratitude  as  you  now 
do  aversion.  The  latter  I  had  fully  foreseen — 
but,  however  painful  may  be  the  performance 
of  certain  duties,  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  it." 

Mr.  Baleinier  sighed  as  he  said  this,  and  "^f^-ith 
such  a  natural  air  of  conviction,  that  for  a  mo- 
ment Adrienne  could  not  repress  a  movement  of 
surpiriie ;  then,  whilst  her  lip  writhed  with  a 
bitter  laugh,  she  answered :  **  Ah  !  decidedly — 
you  have  done  all  this  for  my  good  r" 

"Keally,  my  dear  young  lady — have  I  ever 
had  any  other  design  than  to  be  useful  to  you  r" 

"  I  dto  not  know,  sir,  if  your  impudence  be 
not  still  more  odious  than  your  cowardly  treach- 
cry ! 

"  Treachery  !"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  u  grieved  air ;  **  treachery  in- 
deed !  Only  reflect,  my  poor  child — do  you 
think,  if  I  were  not  acting  "with  good  faith,  con- 
scientiously, in  your  interest,  1  should  return 
this  morning  to  meet  your  indignation,  for  which 
I  was  Ailly  prepared  r  I  am  the  head  physician 
of  this  asyliun,  which  belongs  to  me — ^but  I  have 
two  of  my  pupils  here,  doctors  like  myself— and 
might  have  left  them  to  take  care  of  you — but, 
no — I  could  not  consent  to  it — I  knew  your 
character,  your  nature,  your  previous  history, 
and  (leaving  out  of  the  question  the  interest  I 
feel  for  you)  I  con  treat  your  case  better  than 
any  one." 

Adrienne  had  heard  Mr.  Baleinier  without  in- 
terrupting him  ;  she  now  looked  at  him  fixedly, 
and  said :  "  Pray,  sir,  how  much  do  they  pay 
you,  to  make  me  pass  for  mad  r" 

*•  Mademoiselle !"  cried  Mr.  Baleinier,  who 
felt  hurt  in  spite  of  himself. 

**  You  know  I  am  rich,"  continued  Adrienne, 
with  overwhelming  disdain  ;  **  I  ^^'ill  double  the 
sum  that  they  give  you.  C-omc,  sir — in  the  name 
of  friendships  as  you  call  it — let  me  have  the 
pleasure  of  outbidding  them." 

"Your  keepers,"  s(ud  Mr.  Baleinier,  recover- 
ing all  his  coolness,  "  have  informed  me,  in  their 
report  of  the  night's  proceedings,  that  you  have 
made  similar  propositions  to  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  ofiercd  them  what  might 
be  acceptable  to  poor  women  without  education, 
whom  misfortime  has  forced  to  undertake  a  pain- 
fiil  employment — ^but  you,  sir — a  man  of  the  world, 
a  man  of  science,  a  man  of  great  abilities — ^that 
is  quite  different — ^the  pay  must  be  a  great  deal 
hitler.  There  is  treachery  at  all  prices ;  so  do 
not  found  your  refusal  on  the  smallness  of  my 
offer  to  those  wretched  women.  Tell  me — ^how 
much  do  you  want  ?" 

*'  Your  keepers,  in  their  report  of  the  night, 
hare  also  spoken  of  threats,"  resimied  Mr.  Ba- 
leinier, Willi  the  same  coolness ;  "  have  jou  any 
of  these  likewise  to  address  to  mc  ?  Beheve  me, 
my  poor  child,  you  will  do  well  to  exhaust  at 
onoe  your  attempts  at  corruption,  and  your  vain 
threats  of  vengeance.  We  shall  then  come  to 
the  true  state  of  the  case." 

-".Ah I  mr  threats  ozo  vain !"  cried  Mademoi- 


selle de  C-ardoville,  at  length  gi>'ing  way 
full  tide  of  her  indignation,  tiU  then  rest 
"  Ah !  you  think,  sir,  that  when  I  leai 
place — tor  this  outrage  must  have  an  eni 
I  ynUl  not  proclaim  aloud  your  infiunous  i 
ery !  Ah !  you  think  that  I  will  not  dei 
to  the  contempt  and  horror  of  all,  vour  \m 
spiracy  with  Madame  dc  Saint-^izier  ! 
you  tliink  that  1  yniX  conceal  the  fri^tfu 
ment  I  have  received !  But,  mad  as  1  ma 
know  that  there  are  laws  in  this  country, 
them  I  will  demand  a  full  reparation  for  i 
and  shame,  disgrace,  punishment,  for  70 
for  those  who  have  employed  you !  Henc 
between  you  and  me  "will  be  hate  and 
the  death';  and  aU  my  strength,  all  my 
gence " 

"Permit me  to  interrupt  you,  my  dci 
demoiselle  Adrienne,"  said  the  doctor,  sCi 
fcctly  calm  and  affectionate;  "nothing  1 
more  unfavourable  to  your  cure,  than  to  ( 
idle  hopes ;  they  will  only  tend  to  kecf 
state  of  deplorable  excitement ;  it  is  bert 
the  facts  fairly  before  you,  that  you  may  * 
stand  clearly  your  position.  1.  It  is  n 
ble  for  you  to  leave  this  house.  2.  Yc 
have  no  communication  with  any  one  \ 
its  walls.  3.  No  one  enters  here  'that  I  1 
perfectly  depend  upon.  4.  I  am  comfilct 
different  to  your  threats  of  vengeance,  b 
law  and  right  are  both  in  my  favoiir." 

"  AMiat !  you  have  the  right  to  shut  : 
here:" 

*'  Wc  should  never  have  come  to  that 
mination,  without  a  number  of  reasons  of  di 
serious  kind." 

"  Ah  !  there  are  reasons  for  it  then?" 

"  Unfortunatelv,  too  many." 

"  You  ynil  perhaps  inform  me  of  them^ 

"  Alas!  they  are  only  too  conclusive; 
YOU  should  ever  apply  to  the  protectiaii 
laws,  as  you  threatenecl  me  just  now,  we  i 
be  obliged  to  state  them.    The  fantastical 
tricity  of  your  manner  of  living — ^your  whi 
mode*  of  dressing  up  your  maids — your  ex 
gant  expenditure — the  story  of  the  Indian  | 
to  whom  you  offend  a  royal  hospitality- 
imprecedented  resolution  of  going  to  11 
yourself,  like  a  young  bachelor — the  advi 
of  the  man  founa  concealed  in  your  bedch 
— ^finally,  the  proces  verbal  of  your  ycste 
eonverHatioii,  which  was  faithfully  taken 
in  shorthand,  by  a  person  employed  foi 
purpose." 

"  Yesterday?"  cried  Adrienne,  ^ith  as 
indignation  as  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes !  to  be  prepared  for  every  efi 
case  you  should  mismterpret  the  interest  ir 
in  you,  we  had  all  your  answers  reportec 
man  who  was  concealed  behind  a  curtain : 
next  room ;  and  really,  one  day,  in  a  calme 
of  mind,  when  you  come  to  read  over  quiet 
particulars  of  what  took  place,  yoa  will  no  J 
be  astonished  at  the  resolution  we  hKPg 
forced  to  adopt." 

"  60  on,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  with  eonta 

"  The  facts  I  have  cited  beinc  thus  tabi 
and  acknowledged,  you  will  undexstaiid, : 
Mademoiselle  Adrienne,  that  your 
perfectly  free  from  responsibility.  It 
duty  to  endeavour  to  cure  this 
mind,  which  at  present  only  ahowa  itMlf  i 
whims,  but  which,  were  it  to  inacaee^? 
seriously  compromise  the  happiness  ef  yoai; 
life.  Now.  in  my  opiniun«  we  mar  hope  |c 
^ 


"hibl  B  csJjn  rotrpnt^  the  icpoite  of  n  aimptc 
,  ■lEuiy  Ijfc,  combined  with  my  anxioiu,  nnu  i 
I  'Of  My  paternal  care,  will  graduoBy  bring  about 

'  '  Mmploto  teconTV " 

I  "  80,  »a,"  nid  Adrienne,  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
"the  iaveot  a  noble  independence,  generosity. 
j  ?if  woishvp  of  the  beautiful,  det^^lalJDn  of  what 
i>biie  uid  odioufii  euch  ore  the  maladiea  of  which 
yai  trjsh  lo  Cure  me ;  I  fear  that  my  case  ia  des- 
peme,  for  mj-  aunt  has  long  ago  tried  to  effect 
'  IltM  benesolencpurpoee." 

"  Well,  we  may  perhaps  not  succeed ;  but  at 

ItuI  US  will  attempt  it.    You  see  tlicn,  there  ie 

I  ■  aia*a  of  sericms  uicts.  quite  enough  to  justifv 

I  lb*  ieteimination  come  to  by  thcfaniilv-councit, 

I  ■hidh'pnats  me  cenipletely  at  my  vare  with  Tc^^aid 


to  your  menares.  It  is  to  that  I  with  to  it 
a  man  of  my  age  and  condition  never  acta  lighll}' 
in  such  ctTcmnstances,  and  you  can  readily  u 
derstand  what  I  waa  saying  to  you  just  no' 
In  a  word,  do  not  hope  lo  leave  mis  place  before 
your  complete  recovery,  and  rest  anaured,  tliat " 
am  and  shall  ever  be  safe  from  your  resontiiicn 
lliis  bcmg  once  admitted,  let  us  talk  of  your 
actual  Elate  with  all  the  interest  that  you  natu- 
rally inspire." 

'•  I  think,  Bir,  that,  considering  I  am  mad,  you 
speak  to  me  very  reasonably." 

"  Mad  !  no,  thank  heaven,  my  poor  child,  you 
are  not  mad  yrl — and  I  hope  that,  by  my  cive, 
you  will  never  be  ao.  It  ia  to  prevent  yooi  be- 
coming mad.  that  one  must  lake  it  in  time  ;  and, 
believe  me,  it  is  fiiU  lime.  You  look  at  me  with 
such  on  air  of  BUrprice — now  tell  me,  what  in 
rest  can  1  have  in  talking  to  you  thus :  I*  it 
hatred  of  yoi^r  ount  that  I  wish  to  favour?    To 
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what  end,  I  would  nsk  ?  AVliai  can  she  db  tor 
me  or  against  mc  r  I  think  of  her  at  this  moment 
neither  more  nor  less  than  I  thouglit  yesterday. 
Is  it  a  new  language  that  I  hold  to  yourself: 
Did  I  not  speak  to  you  yesterday  many  times,  of 
the  dangerous  excitement  of  nriiul  in  which  you 
"were,  and  of  your  singular  whims  and  fancies  ? 
It  is  true,  I  made  use  of  stratagem  to  briiig  you 
nither.  No  doubt,  I  did  so.  I  hastened  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity,  which  you  yourself 
offered,  my  poor,  dear  child ;  for  you  would  never 
nave  come  hither  with  your  own  good  will.  One 
day  or  the  other,  we  must  have  found  some  pre- 
text to  get  you  here;   and  I  said  to  myself: 

•  ller  interest  before  all !  Do  your  duty,  let 
whatever  will  betide !' " 

AMiilst  Mr.  Baleinicr  was  speaking,  the  coun- 
tenance of  Adriemie,  wliich  had  hitherto  ex- 
praned  alternately  indignation  and  disdain,  as- 
sumed an  indefinable  look  of  anguish  and  horror. 
On  hearing  this  man  talk  in  such  a  natural  man- 
ner, and  with  such  an  appearance  of  sincerity, 
lustice,  and  reason,  she  felt  herself  more  alarmed 
than  ever.  An  atrocious  deception,  clothed  in 
mch  forms,  1  ightened  her  a  hundred  times  more 
than  the  av(wed  hatred  of  Madxune  de  Saiiit- 
Dizier.  Thit  audacious  h^'pocrlsy  seemed  to  her 
M)  monstrous,  that  she  almost  believed  it  inipos- 
iible. 

Adrienne  hid  so  little  the  art  of  hiding  her 
emotions,  that  the  doctor,  a  skilful  and  profound 
physiognomist,  instantly  perceived  the  impression 
he  had  produced.  '*  Come,"  said  he  to  himself, 
**  that  is  a  sreat  step.  Fright  has  succeeded  to 
disdain  ana  anser.  Doubt  will  come  next.  I 
shall  not  leave  tnis  place,  till  she  has  said  to  mc : 

•  Return  soon,  my  good  Mr.  Baleinier  !* " 

Then,  with  a  voice  of  sorrowful  emotion,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  the  very  depths  of  his  heart, 
tlie  doctor  thus  continued :  **  I  see,  you  are  still 
suspicious  of  me.  All  I  can  say  to  you  is  false- 
nood,  fraud,  hvpocrisy,  hate — is  it  not  F>or —Hate 
you  r  why,  in  iicATcn  s  name,  should  I  hate  you  r 
NXTiat  have  you  done  to  me  ?  or  rather — you  will 
perhaps  attach  more  value  to  this  reason  from  a 
man  of  my  sort,'*  added  Mr.  Baleinier,  bitterly, 
**  or  rather,  what  interest  have  I  to  hate  you  > — 
You,  that  have  only  been  reduced  to  the  state  In 
which  you  are,  by  an  over-abundance  of  the  most 
generous  instincts — you,  that  are  suffoting  as  it 
were  fi'om  an  excess  of  good  qualities — you  can 
bring  yourself  coolly  and  deliberately  to  accuse 
an  honest  man,  who  has  never  given  you  any  but 
marks  of  affection,  of  the  basest,  the  blackest, 
the  most  abominable  crime,  of  which  a  liuman 
being  could  be  guilty.  Yes,  I  call  it  a  crime ; 
because  the  atrocious  deception  of  which  you 
accuse  me,  would  not  deserve  any  other  name. 
Keallv,  my  poor  child,  it  is  hard — very  hard — 
and  1  now  see,  that  an  independent  spirit  may 
sometimes  exhibit  as  much  injustice  and  intole- 
rance as  the  most  narrow  mind.  It  docs  not 
incense  mc — no— it  only  pains  me ;  yes,  I  assure 
Tou — it  pains  me  cruelly.**  And  the  doctor  drew 
his  hand  across  his  moist  e>'es. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  Uie  accent,  the  look, 
the  gesture  of  Mr.  Balemier,  as  he  thus  expressed 
himself.  Tlie  most  able  and  practised  advocate, 
the  greatest  actor  in  the  world,  could  not  have 
played  this  scene  with  more  effect  than  the  doc* 
tor — or  rather,  no  one  could  have  played  it  so 
well — for  Mr.  Baleinier,  carried  away  by  the 
influence  of  the  situation,  was  himself  half  con- 
vinced of  what  he  said. 


]>ernUy  ;  but  he  Icit  ai^o,  that  Adricnnc  cuuidui 
believe  it;  for  there  aie  combiimtions  of  sue 
nefarious  character,  that  piut;  and  ujinght  miiM 
are  unable  to  comprehena  them  as  piissible.  , 
a  lofty  spirit  looks  down  into  the  abyss  of  evi 
beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  is  seized  with  gidd 
ncss,  and  no  longer  able  to  distinguish  one  ol^ 
from  the  other. 

And  then  the  most  perverse  of  men  have  a  da; 
an  hour,  a  moment,  in  which  the  good  instinet 
that  God  has  placed  in  the  heart  of  every  czet 
ture,  appear  in  spite  of  themselves.  Adricnz 
was  too  interesting,  she  was  in  too  cruel  a  pus 
tion,  for  the  doctor  not  to  feel  aome  pitjr  for  hi 
in  his  heart ;  the  tone  of  sympathy,  whioli  h 
some  time  past  he  had  been  obliged  to  smqii 
towards  her,  and  the  sweet  eontidence  of  tl 
young  girl  in  return,  had  become  for  this  ma 
habitual  and  necessary  gratifications.  But  syn 
pathy  and  habit  were  now  to  yield  to  iwiplf^y 
necessity. 

Thus  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny  had  idolized  Iii 
mother  I  dying,  she  called  him  to  her — and  li 
turned  away  from  the  last  prayer  of  a  parent  x 
the  agony  of  death.  After  such  an  example,  hw 
could  Mr.  Baleinier  Keslttto  to  sacrifice  Adrienne 
I1ic  members  of  tht  orders  of  which  he  Ibrmed 
part,  were  bound  to  him— but  he  was  perhi^ 
still  more  strongly  bound  to  them,  for  a  ks, 

Eartnership  in  evU  crsates  tcniblo  and  indisiolii 
Ic  tics. 

At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Btlsinier  finlihe 
his  fer^'id  addreM  to  MademoiieUe  de  Cardovillc 
the  slide  of  the  wicket  in  the  door  was  softi 
pushed  back,  and  tM-o  tyes  poered  attentivd 
into  the  chamber,  unperoeived  by  the  doctor. 

Adrienne  could  not  M^Uidraw  her  gose  froi 
that  of  the  ph^nician,  vhleh  seemed  to  frsdnal 
her.  Mute,  overpowered,  seised  i^-ith  a  vagu 
terror,  imsble  to  penetrate  the  dark  depths  a 
this  man*s  loid,  moved  in  spite  of  herself  by  & 
accent  of  sorrow,  half  feigned  and  half  real — di 
young  girl  had  a  momentiu-y  feeling  of  doub 
For  the  first  time,  it  came  into  her  mind,  ths 
Mr.  Baleinier  might  perhaps  be  committing 
frightful  error — committing  it  in  good  faith. 

Besides,  the  anguish  of  the  past  night,  thedsa 
gprs  of  her  position,  her  feverish  agitation,  ■ 
concurred  to  till  her  mind  -with  trouble  and  i» 
decision.  She  looked  at  the  physician  -with  er< 
increasing  surprise,  and  making  a  violent  effi>* 
not  to  yield  to  a  weakness,  of  which  she  parti 
foresaw  the  dreadful  consequences,  she  exclamiec^ 
"  No,  no,  sir  ;  I  will  not,  I  caimot  believe  it.  Yo 
have  too  much  skill,  too  much  experieneei  "i 
commit  such  an  error.*' 

'*  An  error  !"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  In  a  grave  SI9 
sorrowful  tone.  **  Let  me  speak  to  you  ia  tli 
name  of  that  skill,  tliat  experience,  which  ycp 
arc  pleased  to  ascribe  to  me.  Hear  me  but  fii 
moment,  my  dear  child ;  and  then  I  will  appe^ 
to  yourself. ' 

*'  To  me  !*'  replied  the  young  girl,  in  a  kxad  ^ 
stu]>or ;  **  you  wish  to  ];>ersuade  me,  that  —  * 
Then,  intcmiptmg  herself,  she  added  with  a  coo 
vulsive  laugh :  **  l*his  only  is  wanting  to  yotti 
triumph — to  bring  me  to  confess  that  I  am  mad 
—that  my  place  is  here — that  1  o\i*e  you  — -** 

*'  Gratitude.  Yes,  you  do  ovre  it  me,  cm  si 
I  told  you  at  the  commencement  of  this  ttrnns' 
sation.  Listen  to  me  then :  m]r  words  w*f  be 
cruel,  but  there  are  wounds  wmch  can  only  be 
cured  with  steel  and  fire.  I  conjure  joo, 
dear  child— reflect— throw  back  one 
gtanee  at  your  past  lifs—wMgh  totor  awn 
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d  you  will  be  afraid  of  yourself,  llcmembcr 
tiiose  moments  of  strazige'  excitement,  during 
"^irhich,  18  you  ha^e  told  me,  you  seemed  to  soar 
mbove  the  earth— and,  aboye  all,  whilst  it  is  yet 
xime — whilst  you  preserve  enough  clearness  of 
SAind  to  compare  and  judge — compare,  I  entreat, 
-your  manner  of  living  with  that  of  other  yoimg 
fpilB  of  your  age.  Is  there  a  single  one,  who  acts 
MM  y*m  act }  inio  thinks  as  you  think  ?  unless, 
tndeed,  you  imagine  yourseliso  superior  to  other 
'Women,  that,  in  virtue  of  that  supremacy,  you 
can  justify  a  life  and  habits  that  have  no  pandlel 
in  the  world." 

**  I  have  never  had  this  stupid  pride,  you  know 
it  wdl,"  said  Adrienne,  looking  at  tnc  doctor 
•vntherowing  terror. 

"  Tnen,  my  daar  child,  to  what  are  we  to  attri- 
Imte  your  strange  and  inexplicable  mode  of  life  ? 
Oan  you  even  persuade  yourself  that  it  is  founded 
on  reason  ?  Ah,  my  child !  take  care  ! — As  yet, 
you  only  indulge  in  charming  originalities  of  con- 
duct— ^poetical  eccentricities — sweet  and  vague 
reveries — but  the  tendency  Ls  fatal,  the  do^Tiward 
ooune  irresistible.  Take  care  !  take  care  ! — ^The 
liealthful,  graceful,  spiritual  portion  of  your  in- 
telligence has  yet  the  upper  mmd ;  it  imprints  its 
«sharacter  upon  all  your  extravagances ;  but  you 
do  not  know,  believe  me,  with  what  frightful 
Sorce  the  insane  x>ortion  of  the  mind,  at  a  given 
moment,  develops  itself,  and  swallows  up  the  rest. 
Then  we  have  no  longer  graceful  eccentricities, 
like  yours ;  but  ridiculous,  sordid,  hideous  de- 
lusions." 

^ "  Ah  ?  you  firiehten  me,"  said  the  unfortimate 
Kirl,  as  she  passea  her  trembling  hands  across  her 
uazningbrow. 

"  mien,"  continued  Mr.  Balcinier,  in  an  agi- 
tstted  voice,  *'  then  the  last  rays  of  intelligence 
Win  extinguished;  then  madneu — for  we  must 
pronounce  the  terrible  word— -gets  the  upper 
nsnd,  and  displays  itself  in  furious  and  savage 
tzans^orts." 

**  I^ke  the  woman  up-stairs,"  murmured  Adri- 
enne, as,  with  fixed  and  eager  look,  she  raised 
ha  finger  towards  the  ceiling. 

"  Sometimes,"  continued  the  doctor,  firightened 
liiaiself  at  the  terrible  consequences  of  Ms  own 
'Wordi,  but  yielding  to  the  inexorable  fatality  of 
Ikis  situation,  **  sometimes  madness  takes  a  stupid 
and  brutal  fbrm ;  the  unfortunate  creatiire,  who 
is  attacked  by  it,  preserves  nothing  human  but 
the  shape — nas  oiuy  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals — cats  with  voracity,  and  moves  ever 
baekwards  and  forwards  in  the  cell,  in  which 
such  a  being  is  obliged  to  be  confined.  That  is 
an  its  life— a///" 

"Like  the  woman  yonder,"  cried  Adrienne, 
with  a  still  wilder  look',  as  she  slowly  raised  her 
inn  towards  the  window,  that  was  visible  on 
the  other  side  of  the  building. 

*•  Why — yes,"  said  Mr.  BiQeinier.  "  Like  you, 
Tinhappy  chud,  those  women  were  young,  fair, 
and  witty — ^but  like  you,  alas !  they  had  in  them 
the  fatal  germ  of  insanity,  which,  not  having 
been  destroyed  in  time,  grew,  and  grew,  larger 
and  ever  luger,  until  it  overspread  and  destroyed 
their  reason. 

**  Oh,  mercy !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ynHeg  whose  head  was  getting  confused  with  ter- 
for ;  '* laercy!  do  not  tell  me  such  thines ! — ^I 
.m  ifiradd.  Take  me  firom  this  place — oh  1  take 
4M  from  this  place !"  she  added,  with  a  heart- 
*"B\^"f  accent ;  **  for,  if  I  remain  here,  I  shall 
twA  ^  ypoming  mad !" 
^  !JipB|itnig||^ing  with  the  terrible  agony  which 


assailed  her,  Adrienne  resumed :  '*  No  I  do  not 
hope  it!  I  shall  not  become  mad.  I  have  all  my 
reason.  I  am  not  blind  enough  to  believe  wh«t 
you  teU  me.  Doubtless,  I  live  differently  from 
others ;  I  think  differently  from  others ;  I  am 
shocked  by  thin^  that  do  not  offend  others ;  bat 
what  does  all  this  prove  ?  Only,  that  I  am  dtf- 
fcrcnt  from  others.  Have  I  a  bad  heart  ?  Am  I 
envious  or  selfish?  My  ideas  are  singular,  I 
know — yes,  I  know  it — but  then,  Mr.  Baleinier, 
is  not  their  tendency  ^ood,  generous,  noble  ^— 
Ah !"  cried  Adrienne,  m  a  supplicating  voice, 
whilst  her  tears  flowed  abundantly,  "I  have 
never  in  my  life  done  a  malicious  action ;  my 
worst  errors  have  arisen  from  excess  of  liberality. 
Is  it  to  be  mad,  to  wish  to  see  every  body  about 
one  too  happy  ?  And  then,  if  you  are  mad,  you 
must  feel  it  yourself — and  I  do  not  feel  it — and 
yet — I  scarcely  know — you  tell  me  such  terrible 
things  of  those  two  women !  You  ought  to  know 
these  thin^  better  than  I.  But  men,"  added 
Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville,  with  an  accent  of  the 
deepest  despair,  "  there  must  be  something  to  be 
done.  Why,  if  you  felt  an  interest  for  me,  did 
you  wait  so  long  ?  Why  did  you  not  take  pity 
on  me  sooner }  But  the  most  frightful  is,  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  believe  you — ^for 
all  this  may  be  a  snare — ^but  no,  no ! — jrou  weep 
— it  is  true  then — you  weep  !"  And  sne  looked 
anxiously  at  Mr.  I^aleinier,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  cA-nical  philosophy,  could  not  restrain  his 
tears  at  ihc  sight  of  these  nameless  tortures. 

"You  weep  over  me,"  she  continued;  "it 
is  then  true  !  But  (good  heaven  !)  there  must 
be  something  to  be  done — ^is  it  not  so  ?  I  will 
do  all  that  you  vnsh — all — so  that  I  may  not  be 
like  those  women.  But  if  it  should  be  too  late  r 
no,  it  is  not  too  late — say  it  is  not  too  late,  my 

good  Mr.  Baleinier  !    On,  now  I  ask  your  nar- 
on  for  what  I  said  when  you  came  in-— but  then 
I  did  not  know,  you  see — I  did  not  know !" 

To  these  few  broken  words,  interrupted  by 
sobs,  and  pronounced  with  a  sort  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, succeeded  a  silence  of  some  minutes, 
during  which  the  physician  dried  his  tears.  His 
resolution  had  almost  failed  him.  Adrienne  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Suddenly  she  again  lifted 
her  head ;  her  countenance  was  calmer  than 
before,  though  agitated  by  a  nervous  trembling. 

"  Mr.  Baleinier,"  she  resumed,  with  touching 
dignity,  **  I  hardly  know  what  I  said  to  you  just 
now.  Terror,  I  think,  made  me  wander ;  I  have 
again  collected  myself.  Hear  me !  I  know  that 
I  am  in  your  power ;  I  know  that  nothing  can 
deliver  me  from  it.  Are  you  an  implacable 
enemy  ?  or  are  you  a  friend  ?  1  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine. Do  you  really  apprehend,  as  you  assure 
me,  that  what  is  now  eccentricity  will  hereafter 
become  madness — or  are  you  me  accomplice 
of  an  infernal  machination }  You  alone  can 
answer.  In  spite  of  my  boasted  courage,  I  con- 
fess myself  conquered.  Whatever  is  required  of 
me — you  understand — whatever  it  may  be,  I  will 
subscribe  to  it — I  give  you  my  word,  and  you 
know  that  I  hold  it  sacred — you  have  then  no 
longer  any  interest  to  keep  me  here.  If^  on  the 
contrary,  you  rcndly  think  my  reason  in  danger 
— and  1  own  that  you  have  awakened  in  my 
mind  vacue,  but  frigntful  doubts— teU  it  me,  and 
I  will  believe  you.  I  am  alone,  at  your  mercy, 
without  frienij,  without  counsel— I  trust  myself 
blindly  to  you.  I  know  not,  if  I  address  myself 
to  a  guardian  or  a  destroyer — but  I  say  to  you — 
here  is  my  happiness— here  is  my  life — take  it-^ 
I  have  no  strength  to  dispute  it  with  you  !" 
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tooehmff  iroitb,  fall  of  mournful  resigna- 
tioB  md  almost  hopdesf  rdiance,  gave  the  last 
hkfw  to  the  indecLnon  of  Mr.  Balcinicr.  Already 
deeply  mored  hy  this  scene,  and  without  reflect- 
ing on  the  coniequences  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do,  he  deteimmea  at  all  erents  to  dissipate  the 
tBBiUe  and  imjust  fean  with  which  ho  had 
jn^ibed  AiItmitia^  Sentiments  of  remorse  and 
pi^,  which  now  animated  the  physician,  were 
^rinble  in  his  countenance. 

Alas !  they  were  too  visible.  At  the  moment 
when  he  approached  to  take  the  hand  of  Made- 
moiselle de  CordoTiUe,  a  little,  sharp  voice  ex- 
claimed from  behind  the  wicket :  "  Mr.  Ba- 
liinierr 

"Rodin!"  murmured  the  doctor  to  himself; 
'^he  had  his  eyes  upon  me  !" 

*'  Who  calls  you  ?"  asked  the  young  girl  of  the 
phyndan. 

^  A  person  that  I  promised  to  meet  here  this 
monung»"  replied  he,  with  the  utmost  depres- 
(rimif  *'  to  ^  with  him  to  the  Convent  dc  Samtc- 
ICarie^  which  is  close  at  hand." 

**  And  what  answer  have  you  to  give  me  ?"  said 
Adiienne,  with  mortal  anguish. 

After  a  moment  of  solenm  silence,  during  which 
he  turned  his  face  towards  the  wicket,  the  doctor 
Miilied,  in  a  voice  of  deep  emotion  :  "  I  am — ^what 
Losve  alwavB  been — a  friend  incapable  of  dc- 
cwvin^  you. 

Adncnne  became  deadly  pale.  Then,  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  Mr.  Baleinier,  she  said  to  himin 
a  voice  that  she  endeavoured  to  render  calm : 
"  Xhank  you — ^I  will  have  courage — but  wiU  it 
be  very  long  r" 

*'Perha^  a  month.  Solitude,  reflection,  a 
moper  resmien,  my  attentive  care,  may  do  much. 
You  will  be  allowca  every  thing  that,  is  compati- 
bltwith  your  situation.  Every  attention  will 
be  paid  you.  If  this  room  displeases  you,  I  will 
give  you  another." 

"  No— this  or  another — it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence," answered  Adriennc,  with  an  air  of  the 
oeepest  dejection. 

*'  Come,  come !  be  of  good  courage.  There  is 
no  reason  to  despair." 

"  Perhaps  vou  flatter  me,"  said  Adrienne,  with 
a  smile  of  bitter  pain.  "Return  soon,"  she 
added,  "  my  dear  Mr.  Baleinier  !  my  only  hope 
is  in  you." 

Her  head  fell  upon  her  bosom,  her  hands  upon 
her  knees — and  she  remained  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  pale,  motionless,  overwhelmed  with 
woe. 

"Mad !"  she  repeated,  when  Mr.  Baleinier  had 

disappeared.    "  Perhaps  mad !" 

•  •  • 

We  have  enlargjed  upon  this  episode,  much 
less  romantie  than  it  may  appear.  Many  times 
have  motives  of  interest  or  vengeance,  or  perfi- 
dious machinations,  led  to  the  abuse  of  ^e  im- 
prudent facility  with  which  inmates  are  received 
m  certain  private  limatic-asylums,  from  the 
hands  of  theu:  families  or  friends. 

We  shall  subsequently  explain  our  views,  as 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  inspection, 
.under  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  for  ihe 
periodical  survey  of  these  institutions,  and  others 
of  no  less  importance,  which  are  at  present  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  superintendence,  and  of 
mich  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak. 
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CHAPTER  XJV. 

pnESSXTTDODnS. 

Whilst  the  preceding  events  took  place  i&  €he 
asylum  of  Doctor  Balemier,  other  scenes  were 
passing,  about  the  same  hour,  at  Phinces  Ban- 
aoin's,  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche. 

Seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  Just  stroek 
at  the  church  of  Saint-Merry;  the  day  was  dnk 
and  gloomy,  and  the  sleet  rattled  against  the  win» 
dowB  of  the  poor  chamber  of  Dag(H)ert's  wifb. 

As  yet  ignorant  of  her  son's  arrest,  IVanees 
had  waited  for  him  the  whole  of  the  preeediiig 
evening,  and  a  good  part  of  the  ni^t,  with  the 
most  anxious  uneasiness  ;  yielding  at  length  to 
fatigue,  and  overcome  with  ueep,  she  had  thrown 
herself,  about  three  o'clock  in  uie  morning,  on  a 
mattress  beside  the  bed  of  Rose  and  Blanche. 
But  she  rose  with  the  first  dawn  ci  day,  to  as- 
cend to  the  garret  of  Agricola,  in  the  fiimt  hope 
that  he  might  have  returned  home  some  hoot 
before. 

Rose  and  Blanche  had  just  risen,  and  dxvsstd 
themselves.  They  were  alone  in  the  sad,  dnllT 
apartment.  Rabat-joie,  whom  Dagobert  had  kn- 
at  Paris,  was  stretdied  at  full  length  near  the 
cold  stone;  with  his  lon^  muzzle  resting  on  hii' 
two  fore-paws,  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  two 
sisters. 

Having  slept  but  little  durine  the  nidlit,  fliey 
had  perceived  the  agitation  and  anguiw  of  Da» 
gobert's  wife.  They  had  seen  her  walk  up  and 
down,  talking  to  herself^  now  listening  to  the 
least  noise  tl^t  came  frt>m  the  staircase,  and  now. 
kneeling  before  the  crucifix  placed  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  room.  The  orphans  were  not  awaze^ 
that,  whilst  she  prayed  with  fervour  on  behalf  of 
her  son,  this  excellent  woman  'h'ss  pravinff  lor 
them  also — for  the  state  of  their  soub  wHi  her 
with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

The  day  before,  when  Dagobert  had  set  out 
for  Chartrcs,  Frances,  having  assisted  Rose  sad 

Blanche  to  rise,  had  invited  them  to  say  their 

morning-prayer :  they  answered  with  the  utmost^ 
simplicity,   that  they  did  not  know  any,  and 
that  their  only  devotions  consisted  in  addrossiag 
their  mother,  who  was  in  heaven.    And  when 
Frances,  struck  with  painful  surprise,  raoke  to^. 
them  of  catechism,  confirmation,  commimum,  Aa 
two  sisters  opened  nide  their  large  eyes  irith 
astonishment,    imderstanding   notmng   of  thii.^ 
talk. 

According  to  her  simple  faith,  the  good  w»> 
man,  terrified  at  the  ignorance  of  the  young  |purU 
in  matters  of  religion,  believed  their  souls  ts  be 
in  the  greatest  peril ;  the  more  so  as,  havms 
asked  them  if  tney  had  ever  been  baptued  (at. 
the  same  time  explaining  to  them  the  natoz*  of 
that  sacrament),  the  orphans  answered  they  did 
not  think  they  had,  since  tha«  was  neifbec, 
church  nor  priest  in  ^e  village  where  th^wm. 
bom,  during  the  exile  of  their  mother  in  S^bjOiUL 

Placing  oneself  in  the  position  of  IVanoea,  <M 
may  understand  how  much  she  was  grieved  i5d, 
alarmed ;   for,  in  her  eyes,  these  young  giAw 
whom  she  already  lov^  tenderly,  so  cSuaniM 
was  she  with  their  sweet  dispositioiic  veM  Ikh*^ 
thing  but  poor  heathens,  innocently  derr^i^.tp!' 
eternal  damnation.    So,  unable  to  restrain  fHHj 
tears,  or  conceal  her  anguish,  she  had  Ji|1arq[ffrf' 
them  in  her  arms,  promising  immediately; tJI 
attend  to  their  salvation,  and  regretting  "^^ 

fobert  had  not  thought  of  having  them 
y  the  way.    It  must  be  confessed,  that 
tion  had  never  once  occurred  to  the  ex-i 
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When  the  weni  to  her  luuol  Sunday  devotionj, 
Fnnces  had  not  dsred  lo  lake  Rose  and  Blanche 
with  her,  M  Uifcir  complete  ignorance  of  sacred 
" '  _  would  h»ve  rendered  their  presence  at 
ekoich  useless,  if  not  scandalous ;  but,  in  her 
Qwa  fervent  prayers,  she  implored  the  celestial 
mercy  for  tliese  orphans,  who  did  not  thtiosDlTca 
kiu>w  Ihe  (iterate  position  of  their  sduIb. 

SosQ  and  Blanche  were  now  left  atone,  in  the 
•baence  of  U^obeit's  wife.  Thr^y  were  still 
dresssd  in  moumbig,  and  their  churming  faces 
seemed  even  more  pensive  thim  uauaL  'Hiough 
t^y  weie  accustomed  to  a  life  of  misfortune, 
ikej  bed  been  struck,  since  their  arriva]  at  the 
"  Brue-Miche,  with  the  painful  contrast  be- 
at the  poor  dwelling  wliich  thoy  hod  come 
(0  inhabit,  and  the  wondeis  which  their  young 
imagination  had  conceived  of  Paris,  the  golden 
~'  r  of  their  dreams.  But  soon  t^ij  natural  aato- 
hmeDt  waa  replaced  by  thoughts  of  Bingular 
nvrity  for  their  age.  Thi-  conltrnplation  of  this 
ninieat  and  laborious  poverty  made  a  deep  im- 
on  the  oiphaoa,  and  their  reEeetious 
lotkger  thoae  of  children,  but  of  young 
._  .  .  Assisted  by  their  admirable  apuit  of 
iwticc,  and  of  sympathy  for  all  that  is  good,  by 
tk^  noble  heart,  by  a  character  at  once  delicate 
~  '  couiaeeouB,  they  bad  observed  and  meditated 
•ji  duimg  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
Listen,'  said  Rose  to  Blanche,  when  Frances 
.^  qoitted  the  room,  "  that  poor  wife  of  Dago- 
bcrtia  very  uneasy.  Didst  thou  remark  in  the 
ui^t — how  agitated  she  waa !  how  she  wept  and 
pwyedf" 

"  I  was  gnered  to  see  it,  sister,  and  asked  my- 
I  ~Jt  what  could  be  the  cause." 
I      "1  am  almost  afraid  to  gucas.    Perhapa  we 
inmybe  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness," 

"•■Why  so,  iiatei!  Is  it  bccatue  we  canaot 
■■y  oni  prayers,  nor  tell  if  we  hiive  ever  been 
O^itiEedV' 

"That  seemed  to  give  her  a  good  denl  of  pain, 
^tfalnie.  I  waaquile  touched  by  it,  for  it  proves 
titet  she  lores  us  tenderly.  But  I  could  not  un- 
d«ntand  how  ve  ran  such  terrible  danger  m  she 
Said  we  did." 

I      '*  Not  1  either,  sister.    We  have  always  tried 
|,*IM  to  ditpleBae  our  mother,  who  sees  and  hears 

"We  love  those  who  lave  us ;  we  hate  nobody ; 
resigned  to  whatever  may  happen  to  ua, 
ui  reproach  us  with  any  harm  : ' 
1    "No  one.    But  perhaps  we  may  dosomewilh- 
lOtu  meaning  it." 
'     -We?" 

Tea — and  therefore  I  said  :  We  may  perhaps 
WUic  csose  of  our  good  friend's  mieasmess." 
"How  ao!" 

"  Usten, my  sister!  yesterday,  MadamP Frances 
tried  to  work  at  those  sacks  of  coarse  cloth  there 
1  the  table." 

'  Yes  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour,  she  told  us 
•otniwfully,  that  she  could  not  go  on,  because  her 
trm  failed  htr,  and  she  could  not  see  clearly." 
"So  that  she  is  not  able  to  earn  her  living." 
"No — ^but  her  son,  Mr.  Agricola,  works  for 
rr.  Be  looka  so  good,  so  cay,  so  fionk,  and  so 
inpy  to  devote  himself  for lus  mother.  Ah,  in- 
£a!  he  is  Utft  worthy  brother  of  oui  angel 
Oitiftl  !■• 

I  "  Thou  wilt  see  my  reason  for  speaking  of  this. 
OlA  good  old  D.igobert  told  us,  that,  when  we 
'-^Tcd  bcie,  be  hud  only  a  few  pieces  of  money 
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That  i*  tnie." 


"  Now  both  he  and  his  wife  are  uoBbla  lo  wm 
their  living :  what  can  a  poor  tdd  soldier  do  ¥' 

"  Thou  art  right ;  he  only  knows  now  to  lom 
us,  and  take  care  of  us  like  his  chiidreo." 

"  It  must  then  be  Mr.  Agricola  who  iriil  hwre 
to  support  hia  father  ;  for  Gabriel  is  a  poor  pt^est, 
who  pos'eaaes  nothing,  and  can  render  no  asaut- 
anee  to  thoae  who  have  brought  him  Up.  So  Ut. 
Agrieola  will  have  to  support  the  whole  family*" 

"  Doubtless— he  ones  it  to  his  &ther  and  ihck 
ther — it  is  his  duty,  and  he  will  do  jl  with  ■  good 
will." 


"  He  will  be  obliged  tu  work  for  us  also,  as  vre 
possess  nothing  in  the  world." 

•'  True— I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

"  It  is  all  very  well,  sister,  for  out  &ther  to  be 
Duke  and  Marshal  of  France,  as  Dagobert  tell* 
us — it  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  hope  great  things 
from  this  medal — but  as  long  as  our  father  it  not 
here,  and  our  hopes  are  nut  realized,  wo  ahall  be 
only  poor  orphans,  obliged  to  remain  at  Cite 
charge-  of  this  honest  family,  to  whom  we  already 
owe  au  much,  and  who  iind  it  so  hard  to  Kve, 
that  - —  " 

"  Why  dost  tliou  pause.  Bister?" 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  would  make  soma 
people  laugh  ;  hut  thou  wilt  understand  it.  Y«s- 
tetday,  when  Dagobert's  wife  saw  poor  Ra- 
bat-joie  at  his  diimer,  she  said,  norrowfiilly : 
'  AJos  I  he  eats  like  a  person  1' — bo  that  I  coi^d 
almost  have  cried  to  heai  her.  They  must  be 
very  poor,  and  yet  we  come  to  inereose  their 
poverty." 

The  two  sisters  looked  sadly  at  each  other, 
whilst  RabaC-joie  pretended  not  to  understand 
what  they  aaid  of  Ma  voracity. 

"  Sister,  I  understand  thee,"  said  Hose,  after 
a  moment's  silence.  "  Well,  we  must  not  be  U 
the  charge  of  any  one.  We  are  young,  and  have 
good  courage.  Till  our  fate  is  decided,  let  us 
fancy  ourselves  daughters  of  workmen.  After 
all,  IS  not  our  grandfather  a  workman  i  Let  us 
Snd  some  employment,  and  earn  our  own  living. 
One  must  bo  so  proud  and  happy  to  earn  onc^ 

"  Good  little  sister!"  aoid  Blanche,  embracing 
Rose.     "  ■\\'hat  happiness  !  thou  art  flrst ;  kiss 


"  Thy  project  in  ciactly  mine.  Yesterday, 
when  I  heard  Dagabert's  wife  complain  so  sadly 
that  she  had  lo&t  her  sight,  I  looked  into  thy 
large  eyes,  which  reminded  me  of  my  own,  and 
said  to  myself :  '  Well ',  if  this  poor  old  woman 
have  lost  her  sight,  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon  can 
see  pretty  clearly' — which  is  a  compensation," 
added  Blanche,  n-ith  a  smile. 

"  And,  after  all,"  resumed  Rose,  smiling  in  her 
turn,  **the  young  ladies  in  question  are  not  so 
very  awkward,  as  not  to  be  able  to  aew  up  great 
aaeica  of  coarse  eloth^thongh  it  may  hurt  their 
Engers  a  hltle." 

"  So  we  had  both  the  same  thought,  as  usual ; 
only  I  wished  to  Buiprise  thee,  and  wait  till  we 
were  alone,  to  tell  thee  my  jilon." 

"  Yes,  but  there  is  somethmg  which  teaiee  me." 

'•  What  is  that  ?' 

"  First  of  all,  Dagobert  and  hia  wife  will  be. 
lure  to  Buy  to  us ;  'jfoimg  ladies,  you  are  not 
litted  for  such  work.  What  I  the  daughteia  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  to  be  sewing  up  great,  ugly 
sacks?'  And  then,  if  we  insist  upon  it,  they 
will  add  :  '  Well,  we  have  no  work  to  give  you. 
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If  you  want  aay,  you  mutt  seek  far  it.'    What 
would  the  youag  ladies  do  then  ?*' 

*'The  ftet  is,  that  when  Bi«obert  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  anything ' 

'*  Oh !  even  then,  if  we  eoaz  him  well " 

*<  Yes,  in  certain  things ;  but  in  others  he  is 
immoreable.  It  is  just  as  if,  upon  the  journey, 
we  had  wished  to  prevent  his  doing  so  mudi 
for  us." 

**  Sister,  an  ides  strikes  me,"  cried  Rose,  *'  an 
excellent  idea !" 

"What  is  it?  quick!" 

*<Thou  knowest  the  young  woman,  that  they 
call  La  Maycux,  who  appears  to  bo  so  senrice- 
able  and  persevering  Y* 

"  Oh,  yes !  and  so  timid  and  discreet.  She 
seems  always  to  be  afraid  of  giving  offence,  even 
if  she  looks  at  one.  Yesterday,  she  did  not  per- 
ceive that  I  saw  her ;  but  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
thee  with  so  good  and  sweet  an  expression,  that 
tears  came  into  mine  at  the  very  sight  of  it." 

"Will,  we  must  ask  La  Maycux  how  she 
gets  work,  for  certainly  she  lives  by  her  labour." 

"  Thou  art  risht.  Sne  will  tell  us  all  about  it ; 
and,  when  we  know,  Dagobcrt  may  scold  us,  or 
try  to  make  great  ladies  of  us,  wc  i^dll  be  as  ob- 
stmate  as  he  is." 

"That  is  it;  wc  must  show  some  character. 
We  will  prove  to  him,  as  he  says  himself^  that 
wc  have  a  soldier's  blood  in  our  veins." 

"  We  will  say  to  him :  If  wc  should  one  day 
be  rich,  my  good  Dagobcrt,  we  shall  onlv  re- 
member this  time  with  the  more  pleasure.' 

"It  is  agreed  then,  is  it  not,  Kose?  The  first 
time  that  we  are  alone  with  La  Maycux,  we 
must  make  her  our  confidant,  and  ask  her  for 
information.  She  is  so  good  a  person,  that  she 
will  not  refuse  us." 

"  And  when  our  father  comes  home,  he  will 
be  pleased,  I  am  sure,  with  our  courage." 

"  And  will  approve  our  wish  to  support  our- 
selves, as  if  we  were  alone  iii  the  world." 

At  these  words  of  her  sister,  Kose  started.  A 
oloud  of  sadness,  almost  of  alarm,  passed  over 
her  charming  countenance,  as  she  exclaimed : 
"  Ah,  sister !  what  a  horrible  thought !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  thy  look  mghtens  me." 

"  At  the  moment  when  I  heard  thee  say,  that 
our  father  would  approve  our  wish  to  support 
ourselves,  as  if  we  were  alone  in  the  world — a 
frightful  thought  struck  me — I  know  not  why — 
but  feel  how  my  heart  beats — just  as  if  some 
misfortune  were  about  to  happen  to  us." 

"It  is  true;  thy  poor  heart  beats  violently. 
But  what  was  this  mghtful  thought }" 

"  When  we  were  prisoners,  Aey  did  not  at 
least  separate  \is,  and  then  the  prison  was  a  kind 
of  shelter " 

"  A  sad  one,  though  shared  with  thee." 

"But  if,  when  arrived  here,  any  accident  had 
parted  us  from  Dagobcrt — if  we  had  been  left 
alone,  without  resources,  in  this  great  toMoi  ?" 

"  Ah,  sister !  do  not  speak  of  that.  It  would 
indeed  be  terrible.  What  would  become  of  us, 
kind  heaven  ?" 

At  this  cruel  thought,  the  two  yoimg  girls 
remained  for  a  moment  speechless  with  emotion. 
Iheir  sweet  faces,  which  had  jiist  before  glowed 
with  a  generous  hope,  grew  pale  and  sad.  After 
•  pretty  lon^  silence,  Kose  uplifted  her  eyes, 
now  filled  with  tears,  and  said  in  a  trembling 
Toioe:  "Why  does  it6a  thought  affect  us  so 
deqply,  sister  f  My  heart  sinks  within  me,  as  if 
it  were  really  to  hitmen  to  us." 

''IImI  finghtaned  as  thou  art.    Alaa!  were 
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we  both  to  be  lost  in  tfaia  jimnwniii  dty,  irbaiL 
would  become  of  us  ^" 

"  Do  not  let  us  give  way  to  theee  Sdeaa, 
Blanche!  Are  we  not  here  in  DagobolTt 
house,  in  the  midst  of  good  people  ^* 

"  And  yet,  sister,"  said  Kose,  with  ft  penRve 
air,  "  it  is  perhaps  good  for  ns  to  have  had  tidt 
thought." 
^Tiy  so  r" 

Because  we  shall  now  find  thia  poor  lo^^ 
all  the  better,  as  it  affords  a  aheher  from  •«£ 
fears.  And  when,  thanks  to  our  labour,  we  ne 
no  longer  a  burden  to  any  one,  what  more  CB 
we  ne^  imtil  the  arrival  of  our  £sther  Y* 

"  We  shall  want  for  nothing — ^there  thou  Ot 
right — ^but  still,  why  did  this  thonght  ocenr  to 
us,  and  why  does  it  weigh  so  heavily  on  oar 
minds  r" 

"  Yes,  indeed— why  ?  Are  we  not  here  In  the 
midst  of  friends  that  love  us  ?  How  oan  we  aop- 
pose  that  we  shall  ever  be  left  alone  in  Pariah 
It  is  impossible  that  sueh  a  miafonime  ahoaU 
happen  to  us — is  it  not  so,  my  dear  bister  V 

"Impossible !"  said  Kose,  ahudderin^.  *'li 
the  day  before  we  reached  that  village  in  Ger- 
many, where  poor  Jovial  was  killed,  anrcne 
had  said  to  us:  *  To- morrow,  you  wiU  be  in 
prison' — ^we  should  have  answered  at  now  :  *It 
IS  impossible.  Is  not  Dagobert  there  to  protect 
us ;  what  have  we  to  fear  r  And  yet,  sifter,  the 
day  after,  we  were  close  prisoners  at  Leipdc'* 

"  Oh !  do  not  speak  thus,  my  dear  aiater !  H 
frightens  me." 

By  a  sympathetic  movement,  the  oipham  took. 
each  other  by  the  hand,  whilst  they  pressed  dosfr 
together,  and  looked  aroimd  witn  invohmtarjr 
fear.  The  sensation  they  felt  was  in  fiict  deep^ 
strange,  inexplicable — one  of  those  dark  preaen— 
timents  whicn  come  over  us,  in  spite  of  onrschrm 
— those  fatal  gleams  of  prescience,  whidi  thioir' 
a  lurid  light  on  the  mysterious  depths  of 
future. 

Strange  glimpses  of  divination !  often  no 
perceived  man  forgotten — ^but  which,  when 
tificd  by  the  event,  appear  in  all  the  attributes 

an  awful  fatality ! 

•  «  e 


The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  stiU  ai 
sorbed  in  the  mournful  reverie  which  these  sii 
gular  thoughts  had  awakened,  when  Dagobeart'i^ 
wife,  returning  from  her  son's  chamber,  enterec^ 
the  room  with  a  painfully  agitated  countenance^ 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   LBTTEB. 

The  agitation  of  Frances  was  so  pcsceptSU^ 
that  Rose  could  not  help  exclaimin|f^:  **QqmL 
gracious,  madam !  what  is  the  matter  r 

"Alas,    my  dear   yoimg  ladies  !    I   can  nc^ 
longer  conceal  it  from  you,    said  Franoea,  bunt^ 
ing  into  tears.     "  Since  yesterday,  I  am  halC^ 
dead.    I  expected  my  son  to  supper  as  vinaU 
and  he  never  came;  out  I  would  not  let  you  asp 
how  much  I  suffered.    I  continued  to  expecC- 
him,  minute  after  minute;  for  ten  years  he  ha^ 
never  gone  up  to  bed  without  coming  to  klaa  me  » 
so  I  spent  a  good  part  of  the  ni|(ht  dose  to  th^ 
door,  listening  if  I  could  hear  his  step.    Butlie^ 
did  not  come ;  and,  at  last,  about  three  o'cilodL 
in  the  morning,  I  threw  myself  down  upon  the^ 
mattress.    I  have  just  been  to  see  (for  I  wfl  had 
a  faint  hope)  if  my  eon  had  oome  in  fliit  jponir 
ing '^ 

"Well,  madam?" 
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**  Thm9  is  no  sign  of  him  !"  said  the  poor  mo- 
ther, drying  her  eyes. 

Bose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  with 
fmotion ;  the  same  thought  filled  the  minds  of 
both :  if  Aflricola shoulanot return,  how  would 
this  Ismily  iiye  ?  and  would  they  not,  in  such  an 
eyent,  beonne  doubly  burdensome  ? 

'*But  perhaps,  madam,"  said  Blanche,  **  Mr. 
Agricola  remamed  too  late  at  his  work  to  return 
hrane  last  night." 

**  Oh  1  nOi  no !  he  would  have  returned  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  because  he  knew  what  im- 
fsine«i  he  would  cause  me  by  stopping  out. 
jUas  I  some  misfortune  must  have  happened  to 
him !  Perh^M  he  has  been  injured  at  tne  forge, 
he  is  80  peneTering  at  his  work.  Ah,  my  poor 
boy !  and,  ss  if  I  did  not  feel  enough  anxiety 
about  him,  I  am  also  \measy  about  the  poor 
young  woman  who  lives  up-stairs." 
**  H(QW  so,  madam  ?" 

"  When  I  left  my  son's  room,  I  went  into  hcr's, 

/  to  tell  her  my  ^ef^  for  she  is  almost  a  daughter 

/  to  ma ;  but  I  did  not  find  her  in  the  little  closet, 

/  where  she  lives,  and  the  bed  had  not  even  been 

f '  alspt  in.    Where  can  she  have  gone  so  early — 

L  alie,  that  hardly  ever  goes  out  }** 

I        Bose  snd  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  with 

Cfiesh  uneasiness,  for  they  counted  much  upon 

I    X*  M^eoz  to  help  them  m  the  resolution  they 

liad  taken.    Fortimatcly,  both  they  and  Frances 

"Were  soon  to  be  satisfied  on  this  head,  for  they 

lietrd  two  discreet  knocks  at  the  door,  and  the 

"Voice  of  La  Mayeux  saying :    **  Can  I  come  in, 

Hffsdsme  Frsnces  i" 

By  a  spontaneous  impulse.  Hose  and  Blanche 

X^an  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  to  the  yoimg  girl. 

I^eet  and  snow  had  been  falling  incessantly  smce 

Uie  erening  before;  the  gingham  dress  of  the 

'^Xfune  sempstress,  her  little  cotton  shawl,  and 

^lie  black  net  cap,  which,  leaving  imcovered  two 

Udck  bands  of  chesnut  hair,  encircled  her  pale 

^nd  interesting  countenance,  were  all  dripping 

;  the  oold  had  given  a  livid  appearance  to 

thin,  white  hanoi ;  it  was  only  in  the  fire  of 

blue  eyes,  generally  so  soft  and  timid,  that 

^Mne  perceived  iSie  extraordinary  energy,  which 

'^his  fi-ail  and  fearful  creature  had  gathered  firom 

"tte  emergency  of  the  occasion. 

**  Dear  me !  where  dost  thou  come  from,  my 
^ood  Mayeux  ?"  said  Frances.  **  Just  now,  in 
^oing  to  see  if  my  son  had  returned,  I  opened  thy 
Soor,  and  was  quite  astonished  to  find  thee  gone 
^ut  fo  etriy. 

**  I  faring  you  news  of  Agricola." 
"  Of  my  son !"   cried  Frances,  trembling  all 
tsrer.    ''  what  has  happened  to  him  ?    Didst  see 
litm^  didst  speak  to  him ?  where  is  he ?" 

"^  I  did  not  see  him,  but  I  know  where  ho  is." 
^ben,  perceivinff  that  Frances  erew  very  pale, 
Xa  ICayeox  uAiSed :  "  He  is  well ;   ho  is  in  no 

^Blessed  be  Gk>d,  who  has  pity  on  a  poor  sin- 
^ler! — who  yesterday  restored  me  my  husband. 
Hod  to-day,  after  a  nurht  of  cruel  anguish,  assures 
me  of  the  safety  of  my  child!"  —  So  saying, 
%iaoet  knelt  down  upon  the  floor,  and  crossed 
Itenelf  witii  fervour. 

Daring  the  moment  of  silence  caused  by  this 
jpoTiB  movement.  Rose  and  Blanche  approached 
Xft  Hayeoz,  and  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice,  with 
ezpreasion  of  touching  interest :  **  How  wet 
'lonsre!  yoa  must  be  very  oold.  Take  care  you 
m  tMieet  ill. — ^We  did  not  venture  to  ask  Ma- 
teM  rauicefl  to  light  the  fire  in  the  stove,  but 
Mw  we  will  do  so. 


Sun)ri8ed  and  afiectcd  by  the  kindness  of  Mar- 
shal Simon's  daughters,  La  Mayeux,  who  was 
more  sensible  than  others  to  the  least  mark  of 
interest,  answered  them  with  a  look  of  ineffable 
patitude :  <*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  young 
ladies ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  the  cold,  and  am 
moreover  so  anxious,  that  I  do  not  feel  it." 

"  And  my  son  ?"  said  Frances,  rising,  after  she 
had  remained  some  moments  on  her  knees ;  "why 
did  he  stay  out  all  night }  And  couldst  thou  teU 
me  where  to  find  him,  my  good  Mayeux  ?  Will 
he  soon  come  ?  why  is  he  so  long  ?" 

**  Madame  Frances,  I  assure  you  that  Agricola 
is  well ;  but  I  must  inform  you,  that  for  some 

time " 

"  WeU  ?" 

"  You  must  have  courage,  madam." 
"  Ah !  the  blood  runs  cold  in  my  veins.  What 
has  happened?  why  shall  I  not  see  him?" 
"  Alas,  madam !  he  is  arrested." 
"Arrested!"   cried  Rose  and  Blanche,  with 
affiizht. 

"Father!  thy  will  be  done!"  said  Frances; 
"  but  it  is  a  great  misfortune.  Arrested !  and 
for  what  ?  He,  that  is  so  good  and  honest.  There 
must  be  some  mistake." 

**  The  day  before  yesterday,"  resumed  La 
Mayeux,  **  I  received  an  anonymous  letter,  by 
which  I  was  informed,  that  Agricola  might  be 
arrested  from  one  moment  to  the  other,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  his  song  of  the  Free  Workmen,  We 
agreed  together,  that  he  should  go  to  the  rich 
young  lady  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  who  had 
oficred  him  her  services,  and  ask  her  to  procure 
bail  for  him,  to  prevent  his  going  to  prison. 
Yesterday  morning,  he  set  out  to  go  to  the  young 
lady's." 

"  And  neither  of  you  told  me  anything  of  all 
this — why  did  you  hide  it  firom  me? 

"  That  we  might  not  make  you  uneasy,  MuHiitii^ 
Frances ;  for,  coimting  on  the  generosity  of  that 
young  lady,  I  expected  Agricom  back  every  mo- 
ment. When  he  did  not  come  yesterday  evening, 
I  said  to  myself:  *  Perhaps  the  necessary  for- 
malities, witn  regard  to  the  bail,  have  detained 
him.'  But  the  time  passed  on,  and  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance.  I  have  watched  all  night, 
expecting  mm." 

So  thou  didst  not  go  to  bed,  my  good  May- 


it 


euxr" 

«« 


No,  I  was  too  uneasy.  This  morning,  not 
being  able  to  conquer  my  fears,  I  went  out  before 
dawn  of  day.  I  remembered  the  address  of  the 
young  lady  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  and  I  ran 
thither." 

"  Oh,  well !"  said  Frances,  with  anxiety ; 
"  thou  wast  in  the  right.  According  to  what 
my  son  told  us,  that  young  lady  appeared  very 
good  and  generous." 

La  Mayeux  shook  her  head  sorrowfully ;  a  tear 
glittered  in  her  eyes,  and  she  continued :  "  It  was 
still  dark,  when  I  arrived  at  the  Rue  de  Babylone ; 
I  waited  till  the  daylight  was  come." 

"  Poor  child !  thou,  who  art  so  weak  and  timid," 
said  Frances,  with  deep  feeling,  "  to  ffo  so  far, 
and  in  this  dreadful  weather! — ^Ah,  uiou  hast 
been  a  real  daughter  to  me !" 

"  And  has  not  Agricola  been  Uke  a  brother  to 
me  ?"  said  La  Mayeux,  softly,  with  a  slight  bluah. 
Then  she  resumed  as  follows : 

"  When  it  was  daylight,  I  ventured  to  ring  at 
the  door  of  the  little  pavilion ;  a  charming  young 
girl,  but  with  a  sad,  pale  countenance,  opened 
uiedoortome.  * MaaemoiaeUe,  I  come  in  the 
name  of  an  unfortunate  mother  in  deepair/  taid 


iw'n^-'^vi 
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medifttdf ,  for  I  w 


at    ^TOD 


..  ..  ,.  poorly  dressed, 

that  I  feared  to  be  eent  airar  b»  rt  beggar ;  but 

he  TDung  girl  li«- 

ikc^d  her  if,  the  day 

rkman  hod  not  come  Co  Bolicit 

great  favaat  of  her  iiiiitr»t9.  >  Alas  '.  yea,' 
uisnered  thv  yoang  girl ; '  ray  mistress  was  going 
to  interest  hersdf  for  him,  and,  bearing  that  he 
wu  \a  danger  of  bein^  urreated,  ehe  coneeBled 
hjin  here ;  imfortunBtdy,  hia  retreat  ■was  disco- 
vered, and  yesterday  nftcmoon,  at  four  o'clock, 
he  was  aaestedi,  and  taken  to  prison.' " 

Though  tile  orphans  took  no  part  in  this  me- 
laucboly  cooveraalion,  the  sorrow  and  anxiety 
depicted  in  their  countenances,  showed  how  much 
they  felt  for  the  HiiiteringB  of  DBgebert's  wife. 

"  Bnt  the  young  iady  ?  cried  iWceH,  "  Thoti 
shouldat  have  tried  to  see  her,  my  good  Maycux, 
and  begged  her  not  to  ubsndon  my  aon.  She  is 
no  rich,  thut  ihc  must  have  influence,  and  her 
protection  might  save  ua  from  great  calamities." 

"Alas!"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  bitter  grief, 
"  we  must  renounce  this  lost  hope." 

"And  why?"  said  Frances.  "  If  this  young 
lady  is  BO  good,  she  will  hiiTe  pity  upon  ua,  when 
she  knows  that  my  »oii  is  the  only  support  of  a 
whole  family,  and  that  for  him  to  go  to  prison  is 
worse  thkn  fcr  another,  because  it  will  rcdtiee  ua 
all  to  the  grcBtcst  misen--" 

"  But  iW  young  lady,"  replied  La  Moycux, 
"  according  to  what  I  li»rned  &oni  her  weeping 
maid — this  young  lady  wa«  taken  last  eTciiing  to 
a  lunatic  asylum :  it  appears,  fhe  is  mad." 

"  Mad '. — Ah !  it  is  hoiriblc  for  her,  and  for  us 
also — for  now  tlierB.ia  no  hope.  Wliat  will  bc- 
comeofus,  wiQioulmyson?  Oh,  dew!  oh,  dear!" 
And  the  unfoitonate  woman  hul  her  iace  in  her 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  exclamation 
of  despair.  Hose  and  Blanche  exchanged  mourn- 
ful glances,  for  thcypcrceivedthot  their  presence 
Hugmented  the  temble  embarrassroeDts  of  this 
family.  La  Mayeux,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  a 
prey  to  painful  emotions,  and  trembling  with 
cold  in  her  wet  clothes,  sank  cihnuslcd  on  a 
chair,  and  reflected  on  their  desperate  position. 

That  position  was  indeed  a  cruel  one  ! 

Often,  in  times  of  political  disturbances,  or  of 
agitation  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  caused 
by  want  of  work,  or  by  the  tmjust  reduction  of 
wages  (the  result  of  the  powerful  coalition  of  the 
capiulists) — often  arc  whole  ^miUcn  reduced,  by 
a  measure  of  preventive  imprisonment,  to  as  de- 

Elorable  a  position  as  that  of  Dagobcrt'a  house- 
old,  after  the  arrest  of  Agricola— an  arrest, 
which,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  maniEUTTCB  of  itodin. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  "preventive  impri- 
Bonmcnt,"  of  which  the  victinig  are  almost  alwaj-s 
honest  and  industrious  workmen,  driven  to  the 


il  pninm  to  sec  the  law,  which  ought  to  be  equal 
fbr  all,  refiisc  to  some  what  it  eranta  to  others — 
because  the  latter  can  dispose  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  Thns,  under  many  eiicumstaneea,  the 
rich  tnnn,  by  pici'fw  bail,  can  escape  the  annoy- 
ance and  inconveniences  of  a  preventive  incaice- 
ration ;  he  deposits  a  sum  of  money,  pledgee  his 
word  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  and  goes  back 
to  hii  pleasures,  his  occupatiotu,  and  the  sweet 
delights  of  his  family.  Nothing  con  be  better : 
an  accused  person  is  innocent,  till  ho  is  proved 
guilty ;  we  cannot  be  too  mncb  impressed  with 
that  indulgent  maxim.    It  is  well  for  the  rich 


man,  that  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  mercy  of  thi 
law.    But  how  is  it  with  the  poor? 

Not  only  has  he  no  bail  to  give,  fbr  liis  whcJe 
capital  consists  of  his  daily  labour,  but  it  is  upon 
him  chiefly  that  the  rigours  of  a  preventive  in- 
carceration must  faU  with  a  temble  and  &tal 

For  the  rich  nuui,  imprisonment  involves  some 
privation  of  ease  and  comfort,  tedious  houn,  tad 
the  pain  of  separation  from  his  bmily — diaCneiea 
not  unworthy  of  interest,  for  all  auflering  deserve* 

Eity,  and  the  tears  of  the  rich  man  separated  from 
is  children,  are  as  bitter  as  those  of  the  pora. 
But  the  absence  of  the  rich  man  doei  not  condemn 
his  famOy  to  hunger,  and  cold,  and  the  incursble 
maladies  caused  by  exhaustion  and  misery. 

For  the  workman,  on  the  contrary,  imprison- 
ment is  want,  misery,  sometimes  death,  to  those 
most  dear  to  him.  Possessing  nothing  he  is 
unable  to  find  bail,  and  he  goes  to  prison.  But 
if  he  have,  as  it  often  happena,  an  old,  infirm 
father  or  mother,  a  sick  wife,  or  children  in  the 
cradle  ?  What  will  become  of  this  unfortunate 
family  ?  They  could  hardly  manage 
day  to  day  upon  the  wages  of  '*"' — 

months 
■What 

>Vhat 
sickly  wives, 
their  doily  bi 

iincn  and  a  few  clolhcs,  these  will  be  ctnied 
the  pawnbroker's,  and  thns  they  will  utiat  far  a. 
week  or  so — hut  afterwards ! 

And  if  winter  should  come,  to  add  the  rigorafc- 
of  the  seasoD  to  this  &ightM  and  inovnabl^- 
misery?  ^ 

Then  will  (he  imprisoned  artiaan  see  m  hi^B 
mind's  eye,  during  the  long  and  slecplesi 
those  who  are  dear  to  him,  wan,  gaunt,  *~ ' 
exhausted,  stretched  almost  naked  — 
straw,  or  huddled  close  together  to 

6oxcn  limbs.     And,  shoiUd  he  afl —. — 

acquitted,  it  is  ruin  and  desolattoa  lhMfW>— 
on  ms  return  to  his  poor  dwelling. 

And  then,  after  that  long  cisMtion  &om  lobMV, 
he  will  And  it  difficult  to  return  to  hia  old  em- 
ployers. How  many  days  will  be  lost  in  seeking 
for  work !  and  a  day  without  employmoit  if  > 
day  without  bread ! 

Let  us  repeat  our  opinion,  that  if,  onder  vari- 
ous circumstances,  the  law  did  not  oflbrd  to  ths 
rich  the  facibty  of  prinj  tail,  we  could  only 
lament  over  all  such  Tictims  of  peculiar  sod 
inevitable  misfortune.  But  since  the 
provide  the  means  of  Betting  pi_  L'_  _  „  . 
liberty  those  who  possess  a  certain  soro  of  maney,' 
why  should  it  deprive  of  this  advontan  tluve 
very  persons,  tor  whom  liberty  is  indeed  indi^ 
pensatile,  as  it  involves  the  existence  of  Ihein- 
Bclvea  and  families  ?  ^■ 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  deplorable  sMMlt; 
things  >    We  believe  there  is.  ,  * 

The  law  has  fixed  the  muiimon  of  bijl  at  nW 
KttKDitEij  FKANcs.  Now  fivB  hundred  frBRctr 
represent,  upon  the  average,  six  (cunrna'  iabodb 
ofon  industrious  workman. 

If  he  have  a  wife  and  two  children  (which  is 
also  about  Ihe  average),  it  i»  evidently  quite  im- 
possible for  him  to  Iwve  saved  any  auch  aum. 

So.  to  ask  of  auch  a  man  five  hundred  franca, 
to  enable  Um  to  continue  to  support  bis  bmlly. 
is  in  joet  to  put  him  beyond  the  benefit  of  la* 


t,h*|«^ 


could  only      J 

sionsny  t^m 
lof  monej'i'f 
itage  tliive  ■ 
1.^  inj:*. 
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h,  more  than  miy  one  pIsc,  he  icquires 
itm,  bccautu  of  llu?  ilisastTDUs  cansc- 
'hidi  liii  imprisoimitnt  entails  upon 

t  not  be  equitable,  Tiumane,  and  full  of 
1  aalntary  eiorople.  to  aecLpt,  in  every 
I  bail  is  Bdmitted  {and  where  the  pro- 
I  accused  could  be  honnuiablj  ealab- 
m/yuornii'Mi.intheabBCQCODfmo/eria/ 
those  who  hnTC  no  capital  but  their 
their  integrity — to  accept  (Ae  tcord  of 
nm,  to  appear  upon  the  day  of  trial! 
Lot  be  great  and  mornl,  in  these  days, 
■  value  of  the  pledgrd  icord,  and  eialt 
1  own  eyc^i,  by  shnwinR  hiin  Ihnt  hia 
U  held  to  be  sufficient  security  ! 
Li  so  degrade  the  dif^Tty  of  man,  ns 
iJl  propositinn  M  an  impossible  and 
teain?  We  ask,  how  many  prisoners 
Te   ever  broken   their  parole,    and   if 


and  soldiers  are  not  also  ihildren  of  the 


^^'ithont  eiagf^iiting  the  virtue  of  the  honest 
and  laboriniu  poor,  we  feel  certain,  that  an 
enga|;einent  taken  by  tlie  areused  to  appear  on. 
the  day  of  trial  would  be  always  TulMed,  not 
only  with  fidelity  and  exactness,  but  with  the 
wannest  grntitude — for  his  family  would  not  have 
suffered  by  his  abacnco,  thanks  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  law. 

There  is  also  another  fiict,  of  which  France 
may  well  be  proud.  It  is,  that  her  mngistiatea 
(although  mwerably  paid  as  the  army  itself)  arc 
in  general  wise,  upright,  humane,  and  indepen- 
dent ;  they  have  the  true  feeling  of  their  own  use- 
ful and  saered  mission ;  they  know  how  to  appre- 
ciate the  wants  and  dintnsBea  of  the  working 
rhisses,  with  whom  thoy  are  so  often  brought  in 


of  filing  those  ci 
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tile  onlv  one  that  can  be  {riven  hv  the  honest  and 
aecessitous  poor,  should  be  received  as  sxifficient.* 

Finally,  if  those  who  make  the  laws  by  which 
we  are  governed,  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  the 
people,  as  to  reject  with  disdain  the  suggestions 
we  nave  ventured  to  throw  out,  let  them  at  least 
io  reduce  the  minimum  of  baU,  as  to  render  it 
ivailable  for  those  who  have  most  need  to  escape 
the  steril  rigours  of  imprisonment.  Let  them 
take,  as  their  lowest  limit,  the  month's  wages  of 
an  artisan — say  eighty  frjlxcs. 

This  sum  would  still  be  exorbitant ;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  friends,  with  the  aid  of  the  pawnbroker, 
with  the  aid  of  some  little  advances,  eighty  francs 
night  perhaps  be  found — not  always,  it  is  true — 
•>ut  stQl  sometimes — and,  at  all  events,  many 
families  would  be  rescued  from  frightful  misery. 

Having  made  these  observations,  let  us  return 
to  Dagobcrt's  familv,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
preventive  arrest  of  Agricola,  were  now  reduced 

to  an  almost  desperate  position. 

•  «  • 

The  anguish  of  Dagobcrt's  wife  increased,  the 
more  she  reflected  on  her  eituation.  Including 
the  dauTghtcrs  of  General  Simon,  four  persons 
were  left  absolutely  without  resource.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  excellent  mother 
thought  less  of  herself^  than  of  the  grief  which 
her  son  must  feel,  in  thinking  over  her  deplorable 
position. 

At  this  moment,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  r"  said  Frances. 

"  It  is  I,  Madame  Frances — Father  Lorrain." 

"  Come  in,"  said  Dagobcrt's  wife. 

The  dyer,  who  also  performed  the  functions  of 
a  porter,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  room.  This 
time,  his  arms  were  no  longer  of  a  bright  apple- 
green,  but  of  a  magnificent  violet. 

"  Madame  Frances,"  said  Father  Lorrain, "  here 
.8  a  letter,  that  the  giver  of  holy  water  at  Saint- 
Merry  has  just  brought  from  the  Abb6  Dubois, 
with  a  request  that  I  would  brins  it  up  to  you 
immediately,  as  it  is  very  pressinff. ' 

"  A  letter  from  my  confessor  r  said  Frances, 
in  astonishment ;  ana,  as  she  took  it,  she  added : 
**  Thank  you,  Father  Lorrain." 

**  You  (lo  not  want  anything,  Madame  Frances  ?" 

"  No,  Father  Lorrain." 

"  Then  your  humble  servant,  ladies !"  and  the 
dyer  went  out. 

"  La  Mayeux,  wilt  thou  read  this  letter  for 
lue  ?"  said  Frances,  anxious  to  learn  the  contents 
•'f  the  missive  in  question. 

"  Yes,  madam" — and  the  young  girl  read  as 
follows : 

•*  *  Mv  dear  Madame  Baudoin, — I  am  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  vou  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  but 
I  shall  not  be  at  liberty  either  to-morrow  or  the 
last  day  of  the  week  ;  you  must  then  come  to  me 
this  morning,  imless  you  wish  to  remain  a  whole 
week  without  approaching  the  tribunal  of  pe- 
nance.* " 

*•  Good  heaven !  a  week !"  cried  Dagobert's 
wife.  "  Alas !  I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  going  there  to-day,  notwithstanding 
the  trouble  and  grief  in  whicli  I  am  plunged." 

Then,  addressmg  herself  to  the  orphans,  she 
continued :  "  Heaven  has  heard  the  prayers  that 
I  made  for  vou,  my  dear  young  ladies ;  this  very 
lay,  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  a  good  and  holy 

•  111  another  work,  we  have  mentionod  with  respect  and 
sympathy  tlie  excellent  book  of  Mr.  Prosper  Tarbe,  Prth- 
Tureur  du  /iot.  upon  "  Labour  an«l  Wasres.**— -one  of  the  best 
lad  most  sterling  productions,  that  an  enlij^htcned  love  of 
humanity  ever  called  forth  from  the  geoeraut  heart,  and 
the  clear,  practical  intellect. — E.  S 


man,  with  regard  to  the  great  dangers  to  which 
you  are  exposed.  Poor  dear  souls!  you,  that  are 
so  innocent,  and  yet  so  guilty,  without  any  £uilt 
of  your  own !  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  my 
heajt  bleeds  for  you  as  much  as  for  my  boo." 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  in  con- 
fusion ;  they  could  not  imderstand  the  fears  with 
which  the  state  of  their  souls  inspired  the  wi&  of 
Dagobert.  The  latter  soon  resumed,  addressing 
the  young  sempstress :  **  My  good  Mayeux,  wilt 
thou  render  me  vet  another  servicer" 

"  Certainly,  Madame  Frances." 

'*  My  husband  took  Agricola's  week's  wages 
with  hmi,  to  pay  his  journey  to  Chartres.  It  was 
all  the  monev  I  had  in  the  house ;  I  am  sure  that 
my  poor  child  has  none  about  him,  and  in  prison 
he  will  perhaps  want  some.  Thou  wilt  th^efore 
take  my  silver  cup,  fork,  and  spoon,  the  two  pair 
of  sheets  that  remain  over,  and  my  wadded  silk 
shawl,  that  Agricola  gave  me  on  my  birth-day, 
and  carrv  them  all  to  the  pawnbroker's.  I  will 
try  and  ^d  out  in  which  prison  my  son  is  con- 
fined, and  will  send  him  the  half  of  the  little  sum 
we  get  upon  the  things ;  the  rest  will  serre  vs 
till  my  husband  comes  home.  And  then-»wbat 
shall  we  do  ? — What  a  blow  for  him !  md  only 
misery  in  prospect — since  my  son  is  in  prison* 
and  I  have  lost  my  sight.  Almighty  Fsther !'" 
cried  the  unfortunate  mother,  with  an  expression, 
of  impatient  and  bitter  grief^  **  why  am  I  thus 
afflicted?  Have  I  not  done  enough,  to  desenre 
some  pity,  if  not  for  myself,  at  least  for  those 
belonging  to  me  ?"  But,  immediately  reproach' 
inff  herself  with  this  exclamation,  she  added  : 
**  rfo,  no !  I  ou^it  to  *oo6pt  with  thankfiilnpsft 
all  that  thou  senidest  me.  rorgiye  me  for  these 
complaints,  or  pimish  cnly  mymf !" 

**  Be  of  good  courage,  Madamn  Ifkances !"  said. 
La  Mayeux.  **  Agrwola  is  innocent,  and  wilX 
not  remain  long  in  nrison." 

"  But  now  I  think  of  it,"  zesumed  Dafobert's 
wife,  **  to  go  to  the  pawnbroker's  will  miuLe  tlie^' 
lose  much  time,  my  poor  Mayeux." 

**  I  can  make  up  diat  in  ihe  iii|^  Madame' 
Frances ;  I  could  not  sleep,  knowiag  frnkkmitt^ 
trouble.    Work  will  amuse  me.*' 

"  Yes— but  the  candles " 

**  Never  mind,  Madame  Frances,  I  am  a  little 
beforehand,"  said  the  poor  girl,  telling  a  falsehood.* 

"  Kiss  me  at  least,  said  Frances,  with  mois'C 
eyes,  "  for  thou  art  the  very  best  creature  in  the 
world."  And,  so  saying,  she  hastened  out  of  the 
room. 

Rose  and  Blanche  were  left  alone  with  L^ 
Maveux ;  at  length  had  arrived  the  moment,  fi>^ 
which  they  had  waited  with  so  much  impatienoe* 
Dagobert's  wife  proceeded  to  the  church  of  Saint-* 
Merry,  where  her  confessor  was  expecting  to  ~ 
her. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE   C0NFE88I0MAX.. 

XoTHiKO  could  be  more  gloomy  than  ihm  vp*" 
pearance  of  the  church  of  Saint-Meity,  on  tiu^ 
dark  and  snowy  winter's  day.  Ftanoea  ttofipe^ 
a  moment  beneath  the  ponm,  to  behold  a  h^^u— ' 
brious  spectacle. 

Whilst  a  priest  was  muttmng  sonne  wdid^ 
in  a  low  voice,  two  or  three  dirty  chsrislen*  ii>^ 
soiled  surplices,  were  chanting  the  prayers  fotr 
the  dead,  with  an  absent  and  sullen  air,  rouhd  p 
poor  deal  coffin,  followed  only  by  an  old  man  sor 
a  child,  miserably  clad.     'The  beadle  and.th« 
sacristan,  very  much  displea^^d  nt-Vkf^^afiW^tiirhf* 
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fijr  to  wntdied  a  funeial,  had  not  deigned  to  put 
cm  their  lireriei,  and,  Tawning  with  impatience, 
mailed  for  the  end  of  this  ceremony,  so  useless  to 
"CJbe  interests  of  the  establishment.  At  length,  a 
fiw  drops  of  holy  water  being  sprinkled  on  the 
c^offin,  the  priest  handed  the  brush  to  the  sacris- 
"taait  aindretared« 

Then  took  place  one  of  those  shameful  scenes, 
tiie  necessary  consequence  of  an  ignoble  and  sa- 
crilegous  tramc,  and  which  are  so  frequent  with 
regard  to  the  burials  of  the  poor,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  candles,  high  mass,  or  Yiolins — 
for  now  we  have  violins  even  for  the  dead.* 

The  old  man  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  the 
sacristan,  to  receive  the  brush.  "  Come,  make 
liaste !"  said  that  officer,  blowing  on  his  tingcrs.f 
The  emotion  of  the  old  man  was  profound,  and 
liis  weakness  extreme ;  he  remained  for  a  moment 
'without  stirring,  whilst  the  brush  was  clasped 
tightly  in  his  trembling  hand.  In  that  coffin 
"was  his  daughter,  the  mother  of  the  ra^getl  child 
"vrho  wept  by  his  side — his  heart  was  breaking  at 
the  thought  of  that  last  farewell — he  stood  mo- 
tionless— and  his  bosom  heaved  with  convulsive 
sobs. 

•*  Now,  will  you  make  haste  r"  said  the  brutal 
sacristan.  "  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  stop 
liere  till  to-morrow  f"  J 

The  old  man  quickened  his  movements.  He 
ZBftde  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  the  corpse,  and, 
vto<ming  down,  was  about  to  place  the  brush  in 
the  nand  of  his  grandson,  when  the  sacristan, 
thinking  the  affair  had  lasted  long  enough, 
snatched  the  sprinkling-brush  from  the  child, 
and  made  a  sign  to  the  bearers  to  carry  away  the 
coffin — which  was  immediately  done. 

"  Wasn't  that  old  fellow  a  slow  coach  r"  said 
^e  beadle  to  his  companion,  as  they  went  back 
*o  the  sacristy.  "  We  shall  hardly  have  time  to 
get  breakfast,  and  to  dress  ourselves  for  the  siap-ttp 
^meral  of  this  morning.  That  will  be  something 
like !  a  dead  man,  tlmt's  worth  the  trouble.  1 
shall  shoulder  my  halberd  in  style !" 

•*  And  mount  your  colonel's  epaulets,  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  women  that  let  out  the 
chairs — eh,  you  old  rascal  r"  said  the  sacristan, 
'vrith  a  sly  look. 

"  What  can  I  do,  Catillard  ?  When  one  has  a 
fine  figure,  it  must  be  seen,"  answered  the  beadle, 
"With  a  triumphant  air.  **  I  cannot  blind  the 
'Women,  to  prevent  their  losing  their  hearts  !" 

Thus  conversing,  the  two  men  reached  the 
aaeristy.  ITie  sight  of  the  funeral  had  only  in- 
creased the  gloom  of  Frances.  When  she  entered 
the  church,  seven  or  eight  persons,  scattered 
about  upon  chairs,  alone  occupied  the  damp  and 
icy  building.  One  of  the  distributors  of  holy 
Wer,  an^  old  fellow  with  a  rubicund,  joyous, 
^e-bibbin^  face,  seeing  Frances  approach  the 
htfle  font,  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice :  **  The  Abb6 
Dubois  is  not  yet  in  his  box.  Be  quick,  and  you 
^  have  the  first  ahave  !" 

Though  shocked  at  this  pleasantry,  Frances 
™iked  the  irreverent  speaker,  made  devoutly 
«e  sign  of  the  cross,  advanced  some  steps  into 
«e  ehurch,  and  knelt  down  upon  the  stones  to 
j*pctt  the  prayer,  which  she  always  offered  up 
J^fore  approaching  the  tribunal  of  penance, 
^■ving  said  this  prayer,  she  went  towards  a  dark 
^^f^iet  oi  the  ehurcji*  in  which  was  an  oaken 


*  At  the  churoh  of  St.  Thomas-Aquinas.— £.  8. 
t  In  Roman  Catholic  funeral*,  it  is  always  cuhtoniary  for 
Rie  fiiends  of  the  deceased  to  aprinkle  the  coSn  with  holy 

tAflict.— E.8. 


confessional,  with  a  black  curtain  drawn  across 
the  grated  door.  The  places  on  each  side  were 
vacant ;  so  Frances  luielt  dovm  in  that  upon  the 
right  hand,  and  remained  there  for  some  timn 
absorbed  in  bitter  reflections. 

After  a  few  minutes,  a  priest  of  tall  stature, 
with  grey  hair  and  a  stem  countenance,  clad  in 
a  long  black  cassock,  advtmccd  slowly  along  one 
of  the  aisles  of  tlio  church.  A  little,  old,  mis- 
shapcn  man,  badly  dressed,  leaning  upon  an 
umbrella,  accompanied  him,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  wliisperod  in  his  ear.  'llien  the  priest 
stopped  to  listen,  >\'ith  a  profound  and  respectful 
deference. 

As  they  approaclied  the  confessional,  the  little 
old  man,  perceiving  Frances  on  her  knees,  looked 
at  the  priest  with  an  air  of  interrogation.  "  It 
is  she/   said  the  clerg^Tnan. 

**  AVell,  in  two  or  tliree  hours,  they  will  expect 
the  two  voung  girls  at  the  Convent  de  Saintc- 
Mario.     1  count  upon  it,"  said  the  little  old  man. 

**  I  liope  so,  for  the  sake  of  their  souls,"  an- 
swered the  priest;  and,  bowin";  gravely,  he 
entered  the  confessional.  The  uttlc  old  man 
quitted  the  church. 

lliis  little  old  man  was  Hodin,  and  it  was  on 
leaving  Saint-Merry's,  that  he  went  to  the  lunatic 
asylum,  to  assure  himself  that  Doctor  Baleinier 
had  faithfully  executed  his  instructions  wiUi 
rejjard  to  Adrienne  do  Cardoville. 

Frances  was  still  kntK'ling  in  the  interior  of 
the  confessi(mal.  One  of  the  slides  opened,  and 
a  voice  began  to  speak.  It  was  that  of  the  priest, 
who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  the 
confessor  of  Dagobert's  wife,  and  who  exercised 
over  her  an  irresistible  and  all-powerful  influence. 

"  You  have  received  my  letter  r"  said  the 
voice. 

••  Yes,  father." 

"  Very  well — I  listen  to  vou." 

**  Bless  me,  father — for  1  have  sinned !"  said 
Frances. 

Tlie  voice  pronounced  the  formida  of  the  bene- 
diction ;  Dagobert's  "wife  answered  amen  as  was 
proper,  said  her  cojijittor  in  the  usiud  way,  gave 
an  account  of  the  luamier  in  which  she  had  per- 
formed her  last  penance,  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  new  sins,  committed  since 
she  had  received  absolution. 

For  tliis  excellent  woman,  this  glorious  martyr 
of  industry  and  maternal  love,  always  fancied 
herself  sinning :  her  conscience  was  incessantly 
tormented  by  the  fear,  that  she  had  committed 
some  incomprehensible  offence.  This  mild  and 
courageous  creature,  who,  after  a  whole  life  of 
devotion,  ought  to  have  passed  what  time  re- 
mained to  her  in  calm  serenity  of  soul,  looked 
upon  herself  as  a  great  sinner,  and  lived  in  con- 
tinual anxiety,  doubting  much  of  her  ultimate 
salvation. 

"  Father,"  said  Frances,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
*'  I  accuse  myself  of  omitting  my  evening-prayer 
the  day  before  yesterday.  My  husband,  from 
whom  I  had  been  separated  for  many  years, 
returned  home.  The  joy  and  the  agitation, 
caused  by  his  arrival,  made' me  commit  this  great 
sin." 

"  What  next:"  said  the  voice,  in  a  severe  tone, 
which  redoubled  the  poor  woman's  imeasiness. 

"  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  falling  into  tho 
same  sin  yesterday  evenmg.  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mortal  an'xietv,  for  my  son  did  not  come  home 
as  usual,  and  t  waited  for  him  minute  after  mi- 
nute, till  the  hour  had  passed  over." 

"  What  next  r"  said  the  voice. 
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**  Fatlier,  I  accuse  myself  of  haring  told  a 
ftdseliood  all  this  week  to  my  son,  by  letting  him 
thiiik  that  I  had  taken  a  little  wine  for  my  din- 
ner— whereas  I  had  left  it  for  him,  who  has  more 
need  of  it,  because  he  works  so  much." 

••  Go  on !"  said  the  voice. 

'*  Father,  I  accuse  myself  of  a  want  of  resigna- 
tion this  mominff,  when  I  learned  that  my  poor 
aon  was  arrestea;  instead  of  submitting  with 
respect  and  gratitude  to  this  new  trial  which  the 
Lord  had  sent  me — alas !  I  rebelled  against  it  in 
my  grief — and  of  this  I  accuse  myself.  * 

**  A  bad  week/*  said  the  priest,  in  a  tone  of  still 
greater  severity,  "  a  bad  week — for  you  have 
always  put  the  creature  before  the  Creator.  But 
go  on !' 

**  Alas,  father !"  resumed  Frances,  much  de- 
jected, "  I  know  that  I  am  a  great  sinner ;  and  I 
fear  that  I  am  on  the  road  to  sin^  of  a  still  graver 
kind." 

"  Speak !" 

"  My  husband  brought  ^N-ith  him  from  Silx^ria 
two  young  orphans,  the  daughtei"s  of  Marshal 
Simon.  Yesterday  morning,  I  asked  them  to  say 
their  prayers,  and  I  learned  from  them  with  as 
much  fright  as  sorrow,  that  they  know  none  of 
the  mysteries  of  our  holy  faith,  tnough  they  are 
fifteen  years  old.  They  have  never  received  the 
sacrament,  nor  are  they  even  baptized,  father — 
not  even  baptized  !** 

**  They  are  then  heathens !"  cried  the  voice, 
in  a  tone  of  angry  surprise. 

"  That  is  what  so  much  grieves  me,  father ;  for, 
as  I  and  my  husband  are  in  the  room  of  j)arents 
to  these  young  orphans,  we  should  be  guilty  of 
the  sins  whicn  they  might  commit — should  we 
not,  father  ?" 

*•  Certa  nly — since  you  take  the  place  of  those 
who  ought  to  watch  over  their  souls.  The  shep- 
herd must  answer  for  his  sheep,"  said  the  voice. 

"  And  if  they  should  happen  to  be  in  mortal 
sin,  father,  I  and  my  husband  would  be  in  mortal 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  voice ;  "  you  tike  the  place 
of  their  father  and  mother ;  and  fathers  and  mo- 
thers arc  guilty  of  all  the  sins  which  their  children 
commit,  when  those  sins  arise  from  the  want  of 
a  Christian  education." 

"  Alas,  father !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  address 
myself  to  you  as  I  would  to  heaven  itself.  Every 
day,  every  hour,  that  these  poor  young  girls 
remain  heathens,  may  contribute  to  oring  about 
their  eternal  damnation,  may  it  not,  father?"  said 
Frances,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  emotion. 

•*  Yes,"  answered  the  voice ;  **  and  the  weight 
of  this  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  you  and 
your  husband ;  you  have  the  charge  of  souLs !" 

"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  !"  said  Frances, 
weeping. 

"You  must  not  grieve  yourself  thus,"  answered 
the  voice,  in  a  softer  tone ;  "  happily  for  these 
unfortunates,  they  have  met  you  upon  the  way. 
They  will  have  in  you  and  your  husband  good 
and  pious  examples — for  I  suppose  tliat  your  hus- 
band, though  formerly  an  imgodly  person,  now 
practises  his  religious  duties  r" 

**^Ve  must  pray  for  him,  father,"  said  Frances, 
sorrowfully ;  "  grace  has  not  yet  touched  his 
heart.  He  is  like  my  poor  child,  who  has  also 
not  been  called  to  holiness.  Ah,  father !"  said 
Frances,  drying  her  tears,  **  these  thoughts  are 
my  heaviest  cross." 

"  So  neither  your  husband  nor  your  son 
prtutis$8y*  resmned  the  voice,  in  a  tone  of  reflec- 
tion i  *' it  IB  grave — very  grave.    Tlic  religious 


I  education  of  these  two  unfortunate  young  girla  ii 
yet  to  begin.  At  your  house,  they  will  have  ever 
before  them  the  most  deplorable  examples.  Take 
care !  I  have  warned  you.  You  have  the  charge 
of  souls — your  responsibility  is  immense !" 

"  Father !  it  is  that  whicn  makes  mo  wretched 
— I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  Help  me,  and  gi^-e 
mc  vour  counsels :  for  twenty  years,  your  voice 
has  hern  to  mc  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord." 

**  Well !  you  must  agree  -v^ith  your  husband,  to 
send  tliesc  unfortunate  girls  to  some  religious 
house,  where  they  may  be  instructed." 

**  We  are  too  poor,  father,  to  pay  for  their 
schooling,  and  unfortunately  my  son  has  just 
been  put  in  prison  for  songs  that  ne  wrote." 

•*  Thut  is  the  fruit  of  impiety,"  said  the  voice, 
severely ;  **  look  at  Gabriel ! — ^he  has  followed 
my  counsels,  and  is  now  the  model  of  every 
CThristian  >'irtuc." 

"  My  son  Agricola  has  good  qualities,  father^ 
he  is  so  kind,  so  devoted  !" 

"  Without  religion,"  said  the  voice,  with  re- 
doubled severity,  *'  what  you  call  good  oualities 
are  only  vain  deceits ;  at  the  least  breath  of  the 
demon,  they  will  disappear — for  the  demon  dwells 
in  every  soul  that  has  no  religion." 

"Ah!  my  poor  son !"  said  Frances,  weeping; 
"  I  pray  for  him  every  day,  that  faith  may  en- 
lighten him." 

**  I  have  always  told  you,"  resumed  the  voice, 
"  that  you  have  been  too  weak  with  him.  God 
now  pimishes  you  for  it.  You  should  hare 
parted  from  tliis  irreligious  son,  and  not  sanc- 
tioned his  impiety  by  loving  him  as  you  do.  *Ii 
thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off^'  says  the 
scripture." 

"  Alas,  father  !  you  know  it  is  the  only  timt  I 
have  disobeyed  you  ;  but  I  could  not  brmg  my- 
self to  part  from  my  son." 

"  ITierefore  is  your  salvation  uncertain—but 
God  is  merciful.  Do  not  fall  into  the  same  iault 
with  regard  to  these  two  young  girls,  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  sent  you,  that  you  might  save  them 
from  eternal  damnation.  Do  not  plunge  then 
into  it  by  your  o\n\  culpable  indifference." 

"  Ah,  father !  I  have  wept  and  prayed  ibi 
them." 

"That  is  not  sufficient.  These  imfortunslc 
children  cannot  have  any  notion  of  good  or  eril 
Their  souls  must  be  an  abyss  of  scandal  and  im- 
purity— brought  up,  as  they  have  been,  by  » 
impious  mother,  and  a  soldier  devoid  of  religum." 

"  As  for  that,  father,"  said  Frances,  M-ith  sim- 
plicity, "  they  arc  gentle  as  angels,  and  my  hus- 
band, who  has  not  quitted  them  since  their  birth, 
declares  they  liavc  the  best  hearts  in  the  world." 

"  Your  husband  has  been  all  his  life  in  mortid 
sin,"  said  the  voice,  harshly;  "how  can  hfi 
judge  of  the  state  of  souls?  I  repeat  to  you,| 
that,  as  you  represent  the  parents  of  these  uji- 
foitunates,  it  is  not  to-morrow,  it  is  to-day,  it  '^ 
on  the  instant,  that  you  must  labour  for  thcii 
salvation,  if  you  would  not  incur  a  terrible  xo- 
sponsibility.* 

"  It  is  true — I  know  it  well,  &thcr — and  Ifiu£^  j-  • 
fer  as  much  from  this  fear,  as  from  grief  at  mxi.  < 
son's  arrest.     But  what  is  to  be  done  ?    I  cauldl.* 
not  instruct  these  young  girls  at  homie — lor- 1  |r ; 
have  not  the  knowledge — I  have  oxdy  fiEUt}v7-^aai  j[  ■■. 
then  my  poor  husband,  in  his  blinoneas,  makfs 
game  of  sacred  things,  which  my  aon  at  lepat 
respects  in  my  presence,  out  of  regard  ibr.me.:,,-: 
Then  once  more,  father — come  to  my  aid,  I:C(iU7  ; ' 
jure  YOU !    Advise  mc :  what  is  to  oc  done  J'*    .  [  ■ 

"  AX^'c  cannot  abandon  these  two  young  s^iiiU-  i 
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ibl  perditioxi,"  said  the  voice,  after  a 
B  aflence ;  "  theie  are  not  two  ways  of 
tern — ^thcre  is  only  one — and  that  is  to 
m  in  a  religious  house,  where  they  may 
inded  by  good  and  pious  examples."^ 
Gither  !  if  we  were  not  so  poor,  or  if  I 
II  work,  I  would  try  to  gain  sufficient  to 
heir  board,  and  do  for  them  as  I  did  for 
Unfortunately,  I  have  quite  lost  my 
at  vou,  father,  know  some  charitablB 
1  ii  you  could  get  any  of  them  to  in- 
mselves  for  these  poor  orphans  — ■ — ** 
re  is  their  faUier  Y 

ras  in  India ;  but  my  husband  tells  me, 
xm  be  in  France.  As  to  that,  however, 
B  ccrtwn.  Besides,  it  would  make  my 
ed,  to  see  those  poor  children  share  our 
and  that  will  soon  bo  extreme — for  we 
by  the  labour  of  my  son." 
}  these  young  girls  no  relation  here  ?" 
J  voice. 

leve  not,  father." 

A  their  mother  who  entrusted  them  to 
band,  to  bring  them  to  France  r" 
father ;  and  lie  was  obliged  to  set  out 
r  for  Chartres,  on  some  very  pressing 
as  he  told  me." 

be  remembered,  that  Dajrobert  had  not 
it  to  inform  his  wife  of  the  hopes  which 
liters  of  Marshal  Simon  founded  on  the 
a  of  the  medal,  nnd  that  he  had  par- 
charged  them  not  to  mention  these 
■en  to  France?. 

resumed  the  voice,   after  a  pause  of 
nents'  duration,  '*  your  husband  is  not 


other ;  but  he  will  doubtless  return  this 
jr  to-morrow  morning." 
a  to  me,"  said  the  voice,  after  another 
•  Every  minute  lost  for  those  two  young 
%  new  step  on  the  road  to  perdition. 
5  moment  to  the  other,  the  hand  of  God 
:e  them,  for  He  alone  knows  the  hour 
<ith  ;  and  were  they  to  die  in  the  state 
they  now  are,  they  would  most  probably 
all  eternity.  Tliis  very  day  then,  you 
m  their  eyes  to  the  di^nne  light,  and 
m  in  a  rehgious  house.  It  is  your  duty 
t  your  desire  r" 

es,  fether  !  but  unfortunately,  I  am  too 
'.  have  already  told  you." 
rw  it — ^you  do  not  want  for  zeal  or  faith 
m  were  you  capable  of  directing  these 
rls,  the  impious  examples  of  your  hus- 
l  son  womd  daily  destroy  your  work, 
list  do  for  these  orphans,  in  the  name 
Ian  charity,  that  which  you  cannot  do, 
nou   are  answerable   for   them   before 


you,  this  good 
how  grateful  I 


filtherl  if,  thanks  to 
lid  bo  accomplished, 

.r 

not  impossible.  I  know  the  superior  of 
;,  where  these  young  girls  would  be  in- 
as  they  ou^ht.  The  charge  for  their 
uld  be  diminished  in  consideration  of 
stty;  but,  however  small,  it  must  bo 
there  would  be  also  an  outfit  to  famish. 
rotdd  be  too  dear  for  you." 
!  yea,  father." 

by  taking  a  little  from  my  poor-box, 
rplying  to  one  or  two  generous  persons, 
awl  be  able  to  complete  the  necessary 
*»i>  get  the  young  girls  received  at  the 


^, ' 


»< 


Ah,  fitiiher !  you  are  my  delnrererft  and  tha 
saviour  of  theae  children.'' 

*'I  wish  to  be  ao— but,  in  the  interest  of  thcfr 
salvaticMi,  and  to  make  these  meaaurea  teally 
efficacious,  I  must  attach  some  conditionfl  to  m 
support  I  oflfer  you." 

"Name  them^  father ;  ther are  accepted befbxe- 
hand.  Your  commands  shall  be  obeyed  in  every* 
thing." 

"  First  of  all  then,  the  children  must  be  taken 
this  very  morning  to  the  convent,  by  my  hotiae- 
keeper,  to  whom  you  must  bring  uiem  almoai 
immediately." 

**Xay,  father;  that  is  impossiblo !**  cried 
Frances. 

"Impossible?  and  why  r" 

"  In  the  absence  of  mv  husband " 

"  AVeU  r 

"  I  dare  not  take  such  a  step,  widiout  consult- 
ing him." 

"  Not  only  must  you  abstain  from  consulting 
him,  but  the  thing  must  be  done  during  his 
absence." 

"  What,  father  ?  why  should  I  not  wait  for  his 
return  ?" 

"  For  two  reasons,"  answered  the  priest,  se- 
verely ;  "  first,  because  his  hardened  impiety 
would  certainly  lead  him  to  oppose  your  pioua 
resolution ;  secondly,  because  it  is  indispensablo 
that  these  young  girls  should  break  ofiTall  con- 
nexion wim  your  husband,  who  therefore  must 
be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  plaec  of  their  re- 
treat." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Frances,  a  prey  to  crud 
doubt  and  embarrassment,  "  it  is  to  my  husband 
that  these  children  were  entrusted — and  to  dis- 
pose of  them  without  his  consent " 

"Can  you  instruct  these  children  at  your 
house — ^yes  or  no  ?"  interrupted  the  voice. 

"  No,  father,  I  cannot." 

"  Are  they  exposed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  final 
impenitence,  by  remaining  with  you — ^ves  or  no  }" 

"  Yes,  father,  they  are  so  exposed.' 

"  Are  you  responsible,  as  you  take  the  place  of 
their  parents,  for  the  mortal  ains  they  may  com- 
mit— yes  or  no  r" 

"  Alas,  father  !  I  am  responsible  before  God." 

"  Is  it  in  the  interest  of  their  eternal  salvation, 
that  I  enjoin  you  to  place  them  this  very  day  in 
a  convent  ?" 

"  It  is  for  their  salvation,  father." 

"  Well  then,  choose  !" 

"  But  teU  me,  I  entreat  you,  father,  if  I  have 
the  right  to  ^posc  of  them  without  the  consent 
of  my  husband  V* 

"  The  right !  you  have  not  only  the  right,  btit 
it  is  your  sacred  duty.  Would  you  not  be  bound, 
I  ask  you,  to  rescue  these  unfortunate  creatures 
from  a  fire,  against  the  will  of  your  husband,  or 
during  his  absence }  Well !  you  must  now  rescue 
them,  not  from  a  fire  that  will  onl^  consume  the 
body,  but  from  one  in  which  their  aoula  would 
bum  to  all  eternity !" 

"  Forgive  me,  I  implore  you,  father,"  said  the 
poor  woman,  whose  mdecision  and  anguish  in- 
creased every  minute;  "eatisfy  my  doubts !— 
How  can  I  act  thus,  when  I  have  sworn  obedience 
to  my  husband  V* 

"  Obedience  for  good — ^yes — but  never  for  evil. 
You  confess,  that,  were  it  left  to  him,  the  salva-i 
tion  of  these  orphans  would  be  doubtful,  and 
perhaps  impossible." 

"  But,  fatner,"  said  Frances,  trembling,  **  when 
my  hufibnnd  returns,  he  will  ask  me  where  are. 
these  children  ?    Must  I  tell  him  a  falsehood  ?" 
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"  Sileneft  is  not  falsehood ;  you  will  tell  him 
that  you  cannot  answer  his  question." 

•*  My  husband  is  the  kindest  of  men ;  but  such 
an  answer  will  drive  him  almost  mad.  He  has 
oecn  a  soldier,  and  his  anger  will  be  terrible, 
fiither,"  said  Frances,  shuddering  at  the  thought. 

"  And  were  his  anger  a  hundred  times  more 
terrible,  you  should  be  proud  to  brave  it  in  so 
sacred  a  cause  !'*  cried  the  voice,  'with  indigna- 
tion. **  Do  you  think,  that  heaven  is  to  be  so 
easily  gained  on  earth  ?  And  since  when  does 
the  sinner,  that  would  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  turn  aside  for  the  stones  and  briars  that 
may  bruise  and  tear  him :" 

«*  Pardon,  father— pardon  !"  said  Frances,  with 
the  resignation  of  despair.  "  Permit  me  to  ask 
one  more  question — one  only.  Alas  !  if  you  do 
not  guide  me,  how  shall  I  lind  the  wayr" 

"  Speak !" 

**  When  Marshal  Simon  arrives,  he  will  ask  his 
children  of  my  husband.  AVhat  answer  can  he 
then  give  to  their  father  r" 

**  When  Marshal  Simon  arrives,  you  -will  let 
me  know  immediately,  and  then — I  'will  sec  what 
is  to  be  done.  The  rights  of  a  father  arc  only 
sacred,  in  as  far  as  he  makes  u**c  of  them  for  the 
salvation  of  his  children.  Before  and  above  tlie 
father,  is  the  Lord  whom  we  must  first  serve. 
Reflect  upon  all  this.  By  accepting  what  I  pro- 
pose to  you,  these  voung  girls  will  be  saved  from 
perdition — thev  will  not  be  at  your  charge — they 
will  not  partake  of  your  misery — they  will  be 
Drought  up  in  a  sacred  institution,  as,  after  all, 
the  (Uiughters  of  a  Marshal  of  France  ought  to 
Oe — fmd,  when  their  father  arrives  at  Paris,  i/he 
thould  be  found  worthy  of  seeing  them  again — in- 
stead of  fijiding  poor,  ignorant,  half-savage  hea- 
thens— ^he  will  behold  two  young  girls,  pious, 
modest,  and  well-informed,  who,  being  accepta- 
ble with  the  Almighty,  may  invoke  His  mercy 
for  their  father,  who,  it  must  be  o^^-ned,  has  great 
need  of  it,  being  a  man  of  violence,  war,  and 
cattle.  Now  decide !  Will  you,  at  the  peril  of 
your  soul,  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  these  young 
girls  in  this  world  and  the  next,  because  of  an 
unpious  dread  of  your  husband's  anger  ?" 

Though  rude  and  deformed  by  intolerance, 
the  language  of  the  confessor  was  (taking  his 
view  of  the  case)  reasonable  and  just,  because 
the  honest  priest  was  himself  convinced  of  what 
ne  said ;  a  blind  instrument  of  Kodin,  ignorant 
of  the  end  in  view,  he  believed  firmly,  that,  in 
forcing  Frances  to  place  these  yoimg  girls  in  a 
convent,  he  was  performing  a  pioiLs  duty.  Such 
was  and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  resources 
of  the  order,  to  which  liodin  belonged — to  have 
for  accomplices  good  and  sincere  people,  who  arc 
Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  plots,  in  which 
they  are  the  principal  actors. 

Frances,  long  accustomed  to  submit  to  the 
influence  of  her  confessor,  could  find  nothing  to 
object  to  his  last  words.  She  resigned  herself  to 
follow  his  directions ;  though  she  trembled  to 
think  of  the  furious  anger  of  Dagobert,  when  he 
should  no  longer  find  the  children,  that  a  d>ing 
mother  had  confided  to  his  care.  But,  according 
to  the  priest's  opinion,  the  more  terrible  this 
anger  might  appear  to  her,  the  more  she  would 
show  her  pious  humility  by  exposing  herself  to 
it. 

**  God's  will  be  done,  father  !"  said  she,  in  re- 
ply to  her  confessor.  **  Whatever  may  happen, 
t  will  do  my  duty  as  a  Christian — in  obedience 
to  your  commands." 

"  And  the  Lord  will  reward  vou  for  what  vou 


may  have  to  suifcr,  in  the  accomplishment  ot 
this  meritorious  act.  You  promise  then  befiDit 
God,  that  you  will  not  answer  any  of  your  hus- 
band's quf^tions,  when  he  asks  you  for  the 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  r" 

"  Yes,  father,  I  promise  !"  said  Frances,  with 
a  shudder. 

**  And  yon  'vir'ill  preserve  the  same  silence  to- 
wards Marshal  Simon  himself^  in  case  he  should 
return,  before  his  daughters  appear  to  me  suffi- 
cientlv  grounded  in  the  faith  to  be  restored  to 
him  r' 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Frances,  in  a  still  fainter 
voice. 

'*  You  will  come  and  give  me  an  account  of 
the  scene  that  takes  place  between  you  and  your 
hushaud,  upon  his  return:" 

"  Ye-*,  father  ;  when  must  I  Ining  the  orphans 
to  your  house  r" 

•'  In  an  hour.  I  will  'write  to  the  superior, 
and  K'ave  the  letter  with  my  housekeeper.  She 
is  a  trusty  person,  and  will  conduct  the  young 
girls  to  the  convent." 


After  she  had  listened  to  the  exhortations  of 
her  confessor,  and  received  absolution  for  her 
late  sins,  on  condition  of  performing  penuM^ 
Daiijobert's  wife  left  the  confessional. 

The  church  was  no  longer  deserted.  An  im« 
mense  crowd  pressed  into  it,  drawn  thithur  by 
the  pomp  of  the  grand  funeral,  of  which  ths 
beadle  had  spoken  to  the  sacristan  two  horns 
before.  It  was  -with  the  greatest  difiiculty,  that 
Franc(?s  could  reach  the  door  of  the  dmrch, 
which  was  now  hung  with  black  drapery. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  poor  and  humble  train, 
which  had  that  morning  so  timidly  preaented 
themselves  beneath  the  porch  ! 

ITie  numerous  clergy  of  the  parish,  in  fuU  pro- 
cession, advanced  majestically  to  receive  tht 
coffin  covered  with  a  velvet  pall ;  the  watered 
silks  and  stufls  of  their  copes  and  stoles,  their 
splendid  silver  embroideries,  sparkled  in  the  light 
of  a  thousand  tapers.  The  beadle  strutted  in  all 
the  glor^'  of  his  brilliant  uniform  and  fine  epau- 
lets ;  on  the  opposite  side  walked  in  high  glet 
the  sacristan,  carrying  his  whalebone  stick  with 
a  magisterial  air ;  the  voice  of  the  choristers,  n©w 
clad  in  fresh,  white  surplices,  rolled  out  inbunH 
of  thunder ;  the  braying  of  the  trumpets  shook 
the  windows — and  upon  the  countenance  of  all 
those  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoils  of 
this  rich  corpse,  this  excellent  coipse,  this  corpat 
of  the  first  ciass^  a  look  of  satisfaction  was  visibiflf 
intense*  and  yet  subdued,  which  suited  admin^T 
^^-ith  the  air  and  attitude  of  the  two  heirs,  tilii 
vigorous  fellows  with  florid  complexions,  who, 
without  overstepping  the  limits  of  a  channing 
modest V  of  enjoj-ment,  seemed  to  cuddle  andhvg 
themselves  most  comfortably  in  their  mffwii'^g 
cloaks. 

Notwithstanding  her  simplicity  and  pioat  ftxthf 
the  wife  of  Dagobert  was  painfully  impnased 
with  this  revolting  diflerence  between  the  recep- 
tion of  the  rich  and  the  poor  man's  coffin  at  m 
door  of  the  house  of  God — ^for  surely,  if  equalitf 
be  ever  real,  it  is  in  the  presence  of  deatn  and 
eternity ! 

The  two  sad  spectacles  she  had  witneMed, 
tended  still  further  to  depress  the  spirits  of  Flran- 
ces.  Having  succeeded  "with  no  small  trouble 
in  making  her  way  out  of  the  church,  she  has- 
tened to  retium  to  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  in  order 
to  fetch  the  orphans  and  conduct  theiin  to  ibm 
housekeeper  of  her  confessor,  who  wis  in  ker 
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Cum  to  take  them  to  the  Convent  de  Sointc* 
Bdarie,  feitnated,  as  we  know,  next  door  to  the 
lunatic-asylum  of  Doctor  Baleinier,  in  which 
Jldrienne  de  CardoTille  was  confined. 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

KOMUSUB  AXP  BABAT-JOIB. 

Thb  wife  of  Dagobcrt,  having  quitted  the 
ehurch,  amyed  at  the  comer  of  the  Kue  Brisc- 
Miche,  when  she  was  accosted  by  the  distributor 
of  holy  water ;  he  came  running  out  of  breath, 
to  beg  her  to  return  to  Saint-Merry's,  where  the 
Abb6  Dubois  had  yet  something  of  importance  to 
lay  to  her. 

At  the  moment  when  Frances  turned  to  go 
back,  a  hackney-coach  stopped  in  front  of  the 
house  she  inhabited.  The  coachman  quitted  his 
box,  and  got  down  to  open  the  door. 

"  Coacmnan,"  said  a  big  woman  dressed  in 
Uack,  who  was  seated  in  the  carriage,  and  held 
a  pug-dog  upon  her  knees,  "  ask  iJf  Madame 
Frances  Baudoin  lives  in  this  house." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  coachman. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  have  recognised  Ma- 
dame Grivois,  head  waiting -woman  to  the  Prin- 
oeas  de  Saint-Diner,  accompanied  by  Monsieur, 
who  exercised  a  real  tyranny  over  his  mistress. 
Ihfi  dyer,  whom  we  have  already  seen  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  porter,  being  questioned  by 
die  coachman  as  to  me  dwelling  of  Frances,  came 
out  of  his  workshop,  and  advanced  gallantly  to 
^  coach-door,  to  mform  Madame  Grivois,  that 
Ihoices  Baudoin  did  in  fact  live  in  the  house, 
Imt  that  she  was  at  present  from  home. 

The  arms,  hands,  and  part  of  the  face  of  Father 
IxMmin  were  now  of  a  superb  gold-colour.  The 
light  of  this  yellow  personage  singularly  pro- 
^^Led  Monsieur,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
dyer  rested  his  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  coach- 
Window,  the  cur  began  to  yelp  frightfully,  and 
Ut  him  in  the  wrist. 

**  Ah !  gracious  heaven !"  cried  Madame  Gri- 
^^in  an  agony,  whikt  Father  Lorrain  -withdrew 
Ms  hand  with  precipitation ;  *'  I  hope  there  is 
Nothing  poisonous  in  the  dye  that  you  have  about 
ywi— my  dog  is  so  delicate  !** 

So  saving,  she  carefully  wiped  the  pug-nose  of 
Moasieor,  now  slightly  stained  with  yellow. 
Father  Lorrain,  not  at  all  satisfied  vnxh  this 
^••ech,  when  he  had  expected  to  receive  some 
jpology  from  Madame  Grivois  on  account  of  her 
dog's  behaviour,  said  to  her,  as  with  difficulty  he 
'Cttrained  his  anger :  "  If  you  did  not  belong  to 
^  9eZf  which  obliges  me  to  respect  you  in  the 
pKaon  of  that  wretched  animal,  I  would  have  the 
plcisare  to  take  him  by  the  tail,  and  make  him 
ift  one  minute  a  dog  of  the  brightest  orange- 
jolonr,  by  plunging  mm  into  my  caldron,  which 
wan  ready  on  Uie  fire." 

•*  Dye  my  dog  yellow !"  cried  Madame  Grivois, 
« great  wrath,  as  she  descended  from  the  hack- 
J^-coach,  clasping  Monsieur  tenderly  to  her 
wiom,  and  surveying  Father  Lorrain  with  a 
•wplook. 

**  I  told  joxLj  that  Madame  Frances  was  not  at 
™e,"  aaid  the  dyer,  as  he  saw  the  pug-dog's 
iBiitress  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  dsu-k 


**  Ncrer  mind ;  I  will  wait  for  her,"  said  Ma- 
diine  GriTou,  dryly.    **  On  which  story  docs  she 

**llp  four  pair!"  answered  Father  Lorrain, 
MlBttiimg  abruptly  to  his  shop.  And  he  added 
to'&imaHLf,  with  a  malicious  smile:   **  I  hope  | 


'  Father  Dagobert's  great  dog  will  be  in  a  bad 
himiour,  and  nve  that  villanoua  pug  a  ■>i»lriT?g 
by  the  skin  of  his  neck." 

Madame  Grivois  mounted  the  steep  ataircasd 
with  some  difficulty,  stopping  at  every  landing* 
place  to  take  breath,  and  looking  about  her  wi3i 
profound  disgust.  At  length,  she  reached  the 
fourth  stor>',  and  paused  an  instant  at  the  door 
of  the  humble  chamber,  in  which  the  two  sisters 
and  La  Mayeux  then  were. 

The  young  sempstress  was  occupied  in  collect- 
ing the  different  articles,  that  she  was  about  to 
carry  to  the  pa^^'nbroker'6.  Rose  and.  Blanche 
seemed  happier,  and  somewhat  less  uneasy  about 
the  future ;  for  they  had  learned  from  La  Mayeux, 
that,  when  they  knew  how  to  sew,  they  might 
between  them  earn  eight  francs  a  week,  which 
would  at  least  afford  some  assistance  to  the 
family. 

llie  presence  of  Madame  Grivois  in  Frances 
Baudoin's  dwelling  was  occasioned  by  a  new 
resolution  of  the  Abbe  d' Aigriffny  and  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier ;  they  nad  thought  it  more 
prudent  to  send  Madame  6rivois,  on  whom  they 
could  blindly  depend,  to  fetch  the  two  young 

firls,  and  the  confessor  was  charged  to  infonn 
'ranees,  that  it  was  not  to  his  housekeeper,  but 
to  a  lady  that  would  call  on  her  with  a  note  from 
him,  that  she  was  to  deliver  the  orphans,  to  be 
taken  to  a  religious  establishment. 

Ha-ving  knocked  at  the  door,  the  waitins- woman 
of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  entered  me  room, 
and  asked  for  Frances  Baudoin. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  madam,"  said  La  Maye^ix, 
timidly,  not  a  little  astonished  at  so  unexpected 
a  visit,  and  casting  down  her  eyes  before  the  gaze 
of  this  woman. 

"  Then  I  will  wait  for  her,  as  I  have  important 
affairs  to  speak  of,"  answered  Madame  Grivois, 
examining  vnth  curiosity  and  attention  the  faces 
of  the  two  orphans,  who  also  cast  down  their  eyes 
with  an  air  of  contusion. 

So  saying,  Madame  Grivois  sat  down,  not  with- 
out some  repugnance,  in  the  old  arm-chair  of 
Dagobert's  wife,  and  believing  that  she  might  now 
leave  Monsieur  at  liberty,  she  laid  him  carefully 
on  tlie  floor.  Immediately,  a  sort  of  low  growl, 
deep  and  hollow,  sounding  from  behind  the  arm- 
chair, made  Madame  Grivois  jump  on  her  seat, 
and  sent  the  pug-dog,  yelping  with  affiright,  and 
trembling  through  his  fat,  to  take  refuge  close  to 
liis  mistress,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  angry 
alarm. 

*'  WTiat !  is  there  a  dog  here  r"  cried  Madame 
Grivois,  stooping  precipitately  to  catch  up  Mon- 
sieur ;  whilst  Kabat-joic,  as  ii  he  wished  himself 
to  answer  the  question,  rose  leisurely  from  his 

Slace  behind  the  arm-chair,  and  appeared  sud- 
enly  yawning  and  stretching  himself. 
At  sight  of  this  powerful  animal,  with  his  two 
rows  01   formidable,   pointed  fangs,  which  he 
seemed  to  take  delight  m  displaying  as  he  opened 
his  large  jaws,  Madame  Grivois  could  not  help 
givinff  utterance  to  a  cry  of  terror.    The  snappish 
pug  had  at  first  trembled  in  all  his  limbs  at  the 
approach  of  Kabat-joie ;  but,  finding  himself  in 
safety  on  the  lap  of  his  mistress,  he  began  to 
^owl  insolently,  and  to  throw  the  most  provok- 
mg  glances  at  the  Siberian  dog.    To  these  the 
worUiy  companion  of  the  deceased  Jovial  an- 
swered disdainfully  by  yawning   anew;    after 
which,  he  went  smelling  round  Madame  Grivois 
with  a  sort  of  uneasiness,  turned  his  back  upon 
Monsieur,  and  stretched  himself  at  the  feet  of 
Kose  and  Blan-^he,  Veeping  his  large,  intelligent 
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ejoa  fixed  upon  them,  as  if  hx;  foresaw  that  they 
were  menaced  with  some  danger. 

"  Turn  out  that  animal,"  said  Madame  Griyois, 
imperiously ;  **  he  irightcns  my  dog,  and  may  do 
lum  some  harm." 

**  Do  not  be  afraid,  madam,"  replied  Hose, 
with  a  smile ;  "  liabat-joic  will  do  no  harm,  if 
he  is  not  attacked." 

"  Neyer  mind !"  cried  Madame  Griyois ;  "  an 
accident  soon  happens.  The  very  sight  of  that 
enormous  dog,  with  his  wolfs  head,  and  his  ter- 
rible teeth,  is  enough  to  make  one  tremble  at  the 
injuries  he  might  £)  one.  I  tell  you  to  turn  liim 
out." 

Madame  Griyois  had  pronounced  these  last 
words  in  a  tone  of  irritation,  which  did  not  sound 
ut  all  satisfactory  in  the  ears  of  Hubat-joie ;  bo 
he  mrowlcd  and  showed  his  teeth,  turning  liis 
heaa  in  the  direction  of  the  stranger. 

**  Be  quiet,  Babat-joie !"  said  Blanche,  severely. 

A  new  personage  nere  entered  the  room,  aiid 
put  an  end  to  this  situation,  which  was  embar- 
rassing enouffh  for  the  two  young  girls.  It  was 
a  porter,  wiu  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

*'  Vfhat  is  it,  sir  ?"  asked  La  Mayeux. 

"  A  very  pressing  letter  from  the  good  man  of 
the  house ;  me  dyer  below  stairs  told  me  to  bring 
it  up  here." 

"A  letter  from  Dagobcrt!"  cried  Hose  and 
Blanche,  with  a  lively  expression  of  pleasure. 
"  He' is  returned  then  r  where  is  he  r" 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  good  man  is 
called  Dagobert,"  said  the  porter  ;  ''  but  he  is  an 
old  trooper,  with  a  grey  moustaclic,  and  may  be 
found  close  by,  at  the  office  of  the  cuaches  from 
Chnrtres." 

"  That  is  he !"  cried  Blanche.  **  Give  me  the 
letter."  The  porter  handed  it  to  the  young  girl, 
who  opened  it  in  all  haste. 

Madame  Grivois  wjus  struck  dumb  with  dis- 
may ;  she  knew,  that  Dagobcrt  harlbceu  decoyed 
from  Paris,  that  the  Abbe  Dubois  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  act  with  safetv  upon  Frances. 
Hitherto,  all  had  succeeded ;  tfie  good  woman 
had  consented  to  place  the  two  young  girls  iji  the 
iiands  of  a  religious  community — and  now  arrives 
this  soldier,  who  was  thought  to  be  absent  from 
Paris  for  two  or  tliree  days  at  least,  and  whose 
sudden  return  might  easily  ruin  this  laborious 
machination,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed 
to  promise  success. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Blanche,  when  she  had  read  the 
letter.     "  AVhat  a  misfortune  !" 

"  What  is  it  then,  sister  r"  cried  Hose. 

"  Yesterday,  half  way  to  Chartrcs,  Dagobert 
perceived  that  he  had  lost  his  purse.  He  was 
unable  to  continue  his  journey ;  he  took  a  place 
upon  credit  to  return,  and  he  asks  his  wile  to 
send  him  some  money  to  the  office,  to  pay  what 
he  owes." 

"That's  it,"  said  the  porter;  "for  the  good 
man  told  me  to  make  haste,  because  he  was  there 
in  pledge." 

"And  nothing  in  the  house !"  cried  Blanche. 
"  Dear  me  !  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

At  these  words,  Madame  Grivois  felt  her  hopes 
revive  for  a  moment ;  they  were  soon  however 
dispelled  by  La  Mayeux,  who  exclaimed,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  parcel  she  had  just  made  up  : 
"  Be  satistied,  dear  young  ladies  !  here  is  a  re- 
source. The  pawnbroker's,  to  which  I  am  going, 
is  not  far  ofl^  and  I  wUl  take  the  money  direct  to 
Mr.  Dagobcrt ;  in  half  an  hour  at  latest,  he  will 
be  here. ' 

"  Ah.  mv  do:ir  "^^ayeux  !  you  are  right,"  said 


Rose.    "  How  good  vou  are  !  you  think  of  i 
thing." 

"  And  here,"  said  Bhmchc,  "  is  the  lettei 
the  address  upon  it.    Take  Uiat  with  you. 

"Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  answen 
Mayeux ;  then,  addressing  the  porter,  she  a 
"  lietum  to  the  person  who  sent  you,  ai 
him  I  shall  be  at  the  coach-office  very  ieJioi 

"  Lifemal  hunchback !"  thought  Madan 
vois,  with  suppressed  rage ;  "  she  thii 
everything.  Without  her,  we  shoidd 
escaped  the  plague  of  this  man's  return, 
is  to  be  done  now  ?  The  young  girls  wou 
go  with  me,  before  the  arrival  of  the  bc 
vri£c ;  to  propose  it  to  them  would  expoee 
a  refusal,  and  might  compromise  luL 
more,  what  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  mademoiselle,"  aa 
porter  as  he  went  out ;  "  I  will  go  and  asm 
good  man,  that  he  will  not  have  to  remiii 
in  pledge." 

Whilst  La  Mayeux  was  occupied  in  twh 
parcel,  in  which  she  had  placcMl  the  aim 
fork,  and  spoon,  Madame  Griyois  aeemed 
fleet  deeply.     Suddenly,  she  started. 
tenance,  which  had  been  for  some 
pressive  of  anxiety  and  rage,  bright 
the  instant.     She  rose,  stUl  holding  ' 
lier  arms,   and  said  to  the  youug 
Madame  Frances  does  not  come  in,  I  mk 
to  pay  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood,  awHj 
turn  unmediately.    Pray  tell  her  ao  !**    'J 

With  these  words,  Madame  Grivois  m| 
departure,  a  few  minutes  before  La  Ma^jl 
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Aftt.u  she  had  again  endeavoured  to  elk 
the  two  orphans,  I<a  Mayeux  descend! 
stairs,  not  without  difficulty,  for,  in  addlf 
the  parcel,  which  was  already  heavy,  rii 
fetched  down  from  her  own  room  the  oi^ 
kot  she  possessed — thiL<»  leaving  herself  w 
protection  from  the  cold  of  her  icy  garret. 

'llie  evening  ])efore,  tortured  witli  anxif 
the  fate  of  Agricola,  the  young  girl  had 
unable  to  work ;  the  miseries  of  expectatic 
hope  delayed  had  prevented  her  from  doii 
now  another  day  would  be  lost,  and  yet 
necessary  to  live.  Those  overwhelming  so 
which  deprive  the  poor  of  the  faculty  of  1 
are  doubly  teiTible ;  they  paralyse  the  str 
and,  with  that  forced  cessation  from  toil 
and  destitution  are  often  added  to  ^rief. 

But  La  Maveiix,  that  complete  mcamal 
holiest  duty,  iiad  yet  strength  enough  to  i 
herself  for  the  service  of  others.  Some 
most  frail  and  feeble  creatures  arc  endows 
extraordinary  vigour  of  soul ;  it  would  ac 
if,  in  these  weak,  infirm  orgahizations,  the 
reigned  absolute  over  the  body,  and  ksiei 
to  inspire  it  with  a  factitious  energy. 

llius,  for  the  last  twenty-four  luTurSa  Xj 
eux,  had  neither  slept  nor  eaten ;  she  had aj 
from  the  cold,  tlirough  the  whole  of  afroatj 
In  the  morning,  she  had  endured  great  v 
in  going,  amicf  the  rain  and  snow,  to  ^9^ 
Babylone  and  back,  passing  through  a  laijj 
tion*  of  Paris — and  yet  her  stroigth  ifQ 
exhausted — so  immense  is  the  power 
human  heart ! 

1a\  Mayeux  had  just  arrived  at  tlM(,cfl| 
the  Hue  Saint-Merry.  Since  the  retieift  ' 
the  Kue  des  Prouvaircs,  they  had  af&flSii 


lUa  populous  quarter  of  the  town  a  mucli  InrKor 
UunbcT  of  policC'OfficoiB  than  usual.  Now  the 
fimifi  lempstreu,  though  beudmg  beneath  tliu 
*dgSl  of  ber  parcel,  fiid  qnickeiicd  her  vi^'^ 
alnuat  to  a  mn,  when,  just  as  she  passed  in  &ont 
of  one  of  the  police,  two  five-franc  piecea  fell  on 
He  grotmd  behind  her,  thrown  there  by  a  big 
Woman  in  black,  who  foUowcd  her  closulj'. 
ImmeduteLy  after,  the  big  woman  pointed  out 
~    the  poUcoman,  and  eiud  somc- 


thc  directiou 
Bue  Biine-Miche. 

I,   atnicV  with  what  Madame 

to  him  (for  it  was  that  penon), 

noney,   and,  running  nfter  l.a 

cried  out  to  her  :  "  Stop  thero  ! — young 

Bay — stop  !  atop  1" 

outcry,  several  persons  turned  rouad 
and,  ax  always  hjippena  in  those  i|uur- 


tcrg  of  the  town,  a  nucleus  of  five  or 
soon  grew  to  n  considerable  crowd. 

Not  knowing  that  tho  policeman  ' 
to  her,  La  Mayeux  only  quickened  her  apced^ 
wishing  to  get  to  the  pawnbroker's  as  soon  at 
possible,  and  trying  to  avoid  touching  any  of  the 
passers  by,  so  much  did  she  dread  the  brutal  and 
cruel  railleries,  to  which  hei  infirmitj  so  often 
cipoaed  her. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  many  persona  running 
after  her,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  hand  was 
laid  rudely  on  her  shoulder.  It  was  the  police- 
man,  followed  by  another  officer,  who  had  been 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  the  noise.  La  Mayaux 
turned  round,  etruclc  with  as  much  iurprise  n 

She  found  heraelf  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd, 
eompoKed  chielly  of  that  hideous  popalucei 
which  loiters  ever  about  the  streets,  idle  and  in 
mgs,  innoleul  and  malicious,  besotted  with  if- 
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norance,  and  brutalized  by  want.  Workmen  are 
scarcely  ever  met  -with  in  these  mobs,  for  they 
are  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  their  daily 
labours. 

**  Well !  can't  you  hear  ?  you  are  like  Jean  de 
Nivellc's  dog/*  said  the  policeman,  seizing  La 
Mayenz  so  rudely  by  the  arm,  that  she  let  her 
parcel  fall  at  her  feet. 

When  the  unfortunate  girl,  looking  round  in 
terror,  saw  herself  exposed  to  all  those  insolent, 
mocking,  malicious  glances,  when  she  beheld  the 
cynical  and  coarse  grimace  on  so  many  an  ignoble 
and  filthy  countenance,  she  trembled  in  all  her 
limbi,  and  became  fearfiilly  pale.  No  doubt,  the 
policeman  had  spoken  roughly  to  her ;  but  how 
could  he  speak  otherwise  to  Ik  poor,  deformed 
girl,  pale  and  trembling,  with  her  features  agita- 
ted by  grief  ftnd  fear — to  a  wretched  creature, 
miserably  clftd,  who  wore  in  winter  a  thin,  cotton 
gown,  soiled  with  mud,  and  wet  with  melted 
sno^  for  fhe  poor  sempstress  had  walked  much 
and  nr  thM  momliig  ?  So  the  policeman  re- 
sumed wMb  glMit  fererity,  following  that  supreme 
law  of  Hjpeiniiniiiij  which  makes  poverty  always 
suspectM  S  ^  Stop  •  minute,  young  woman  !  it 
seems  yott  m  in  Ik  mighty  hurry,  as  you  let  yotu* 
moner  fiiH  trithoat  picking  it  np/* 

**  Sita  eauied  her  money  in  her  hump,"  said 
the  hosrse  Toice  of  tk  tender  of  lucifer-matchcs, 
a  hidaons  and  repuleiTe  specimen  of  precocious 
deprtirity. 

Tills  saUy  was  reeelTed  with  laughter,  shouts, 
and  hooting,  whidi  serred  to  complete  the  dii- 
may  and  tenor  of  La  Hayeux.  She  was  hardly 
able  to  answer  in  tk  feeble  voicci  as  the  policeman 
handed  her^  the  two  pieces  of  silver :  "  This 
money,  sir,  is  not  mine. ' 

**  You  lie,"  said  the  other  officer,  approaching  t 
'*  a  respectable  lady  si;w  it  drop  from  your  pocket. 

**  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  is  not  so,''  answered  La 
Maycux,  trembling. 

"  I  tell  you,  that  you  lie,"  resumed  the  officer ; 
"for  the  lady,  struck  -with  yoiir  criminal  and 
fHghtened  air,  said  to  me  :  *  Look  at  yonder  little 
hunchback,  who  is  nmning  away  \vith  that  large 
parcel,  and  who  lets  her  money  fall  withoiit  even 
stopping  to  pick  it  up — it  is  not  natural,'  " 

"  Pohceman,"  resumed  the  match-vendor,  in 
his  hoarse  voice,  "be  on  your  guard !  Feel  her 
hump,  for  that  is  her  magazine.  I'm  sure  that 
you'll  find  boots,  and  cloaks,  and  umbrellas,  and 
clocks  in  it — ^for  I  just  heard  the  hour  strike  in 
the  bend  of  her  back." 

Then  came  fresh  bursts  of  laughter,  and  shouts, 
and  hooting,  for  this  horrible  populace  has  no 
pity  for  those  who  implore  and  suflfcr.  The 
crowd  increased  more  and  more,  and  now  they 
indulged  in  hoarse  cries,  piercing  hisses,  and  aU 
kinds  of  street-pleasantries. 

"  Let  us  see  her !  it's  gratis." 

"  Don't  push  so ;  I've  paid  for  my  place." 

"  Make  her  get  up  on  somctliing,  that  wc  may 
all  have  a  look." 

"  My  feet  are  being  crushed ;  it  was  not  worth 
coming." 

"  Show  her  properly — or  return  the  money !" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

•*  Give  it  us  in  capital  style." 

"  Let  us  see  her  through  and  fhrough  f* 

We  may  fancy  the  feelings  of  this  luifortimate 
creature,  with  her  delicate  mind,  good  heart,  and 
lofty  soiil,  and  yet  with  so  timid  and  nervous  a 
character,  as  she  stood  alone  with  the  two  police- 
men in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  and  was  forced 
to  listen  to  all  these  coarse  and  savage  insults,      ii 


But  the  youn^  sempstress  did  not  yet  imdow 
stand  of  what  cnme  she  was  accused.  She  soon 
discovered  it,  however,  for  the  policeman,  seizing 
the  parcel  which  she  had  picked  up,  and  which 
she  now  hdd  in  her  trembling  hands,  said  to  her 
rudely:  "  What  is  there  in  that  bundle  ?" 

«*  Sir — it  is — I  am  going "    The  nnfoita- 

nate  girl  hesitated — ^unable,  in  her  terror,  to  find 
the  word. 

**  If  that's  all  you  have  to  answer,"  said  the 
policeman,  "  it's  no  pT^  shakes.  Come,  make 
haste !  turn  out  the  inside  of  your  bundle." 

So  saying,  the  policeman  snatched  the  parcel 
from  her,  half  opened  it,  and  repeated,  as  he 
enumerated  the  divers  articles  it  contained :  **The 
devil !— «hects  a  spoon  and  fork"-*  silver  cup— 
a  shawl— a  blnket — ^thank  you !  it  was  not  so 
bad  a  moiro«  Dressed  like  a  beggar,  and  with 
silver  plate  about  yon.  Oh,  yes  I  yonr  servant !" 

**  Those  articles  do  not  belong  to  you,"  laid 
the  other  ofll06r« 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  La  Mayetiz,  whose  strength 
was  failing  her ;  "  but " 

"  Ah,  vUe  hunchbaek !  you  have  stolen  more 
than  you  are  big  !" 

**  Stolen !"  cried  La  lltyeus«  duping  her 
hands  in  horror,  for  aha  lioiriiiidMllood it sH 
"  Stolen !" 

"The  guard!  make  wtytethtguvdr  9kA 
ieveral  persons  at  onoe« 

••  Oh,  ha!  the  trampen !" 

•*  The  fire-eaters !" 

<*  The  Arab-devouren !" 

"  The  4drd  dromedariM  t"  ftc.  &«. 

In  the  midst  of  these  noisy  jests,  two  soldisn 
and  a  corporal  advanced  with  much  diiBeohj. 
Their  bayonets  and  the  barrels  of  their  goiu 
were  alone  visible  above  the  heads  of  this  hideout 
and  compact  crowd*  Some  officious  penKm  kid 
been  to  inform  the  officer  at  the  nearest  giistd- 
hoiLse,  that  a  considerable  crowd  obstruded  the 
public  way.* 

"  Come,  here  is  the  guard — so  march  to  the 
p:uard-housc  1"  said  the  policeman,  taking  La 
Maveux  by  the  arm. 

''  Sir,"  said  the  poor  girl,  in  a  voice  stifled  by 
sobs,  clawing  her  nanos  in  terror,  and  sinking 
upon  her  knees  on  the  pavement;  "sir — have 
pity — let  me  explain ' 

"  Y'ou  -will  explain  at  the  guard-house ;  so  come 
on !" 

•*  liut,  sir — I  am  not  a  thief,"  cried  La  Mayeux, 
in  a  heart-rending  tone  ;  "  have  pity  upon  me — 
do  not  take  me  away  like  a  thie^  before  all  this 
crowd.     Oh  !  mercy  !  mercy  !" 

"  I  tell  you,  there  will  bo  time  to  explain  st 
the  guard-house,  llic  street  is  blocked  up ;  to 
come  along  I"  And,  grasping  the  unfortunate 
creature  by  her  two  h^ds,  he  set  her  as  it  weie 
on  her  feet  again. 

At  this  instant,  the  corporal  and  his  two  sol- 
diers, having  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  approached  the  policeman. 
"  Corporal,"  said  the  latter,  "  take  mia  girl  to 
the  guard-house.    I  am  an  officer  of  the  polioe*" 

"  Oh,  gentlemen !"  cried  La  Mayeux,  weeping 
hot  tears,  and  wringing  her  hands ;  **  do  not  take 
me  away,  before  you  let  me  explain  mysell  I 
am  not  a  thief— indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not  a  thief  I 
I  will  tell  you — it  was  to  render  service  to  othen 
— only  let  me  tell  you " 

"  I  have  promised,  that  you  should  giTe  tout 
explanations  at  the  guard-house ;  if  you  wiUnol 

*  In  French  ttreet-qnarreli,  the  interfmrcnee  sf  fks  wM^ 
tary  force  is  osoal.  uul  exoitM  ao  Mt 
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I  we  mnst  dzag  you  along,"  said  the  police- 

B  muft  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  this 
i»  at  onco  ignoble  and  temble. 
eaky  oreipowaed,  filled  with  alann,  the  un- 
nate  young  girl  was  dragged  along  by  the 
tn,  her  kneca  winking  under  her  at  every 
Hie  two  police-officers  had  each  to  lend 
m  to  support  her»  and  mechanically  she  ac- 
id their  assistance.  Tlien  the  vociferations 
hooting  burst  forth  with  redoubled  fury, 
•swooning  between  those  two  men,  tlic  un- 
uate  creature  seemed  to  drain  the  cup  of 
mess  to  the  dregs. 
Death  that  foggy  sky,  in  the  midst  of  that 

•treet,  under  Uie  shadow  of  the  toll  block 
9fp  those  hideous  massiM)  of  people  reminded 
if  the  wildest  fancies  of  Collot  and  of  Goya : 
ren  in  rags,  drunken  women,  grim  and 
ted  figures  of  men,  ruslicd  against  each 
-,  pushed,  fought,  struggled,  to  follow  with 
9  end  hisses  an  almost  inanimate  victim — 
ictim  of  a  deplorable  mistake. 

a  mistake !— -how  one  shudders  to  think, 
inch  arrests  may  often  take  place,  founded 

nothins  but  the  suspicion  caused  by  the 
uence  of  misery,  or  by  some  inaccurate  dc- 
&m.  Can  wc  forget  the  case  of  that  young 
who,  wrongfully  accused  of  participating  in 
meful  traffic,  found  means  to  escape  from 
ersons  who  were  leading  her  to  prison,  and, 
ng  up  the  stairs  of  a  house,  threw  herself 
a  window,  in  her  despair,  and  was  crushed 
■th  upon  the  stones  ? 

«  «  • 

ter  the  abominable  denunciation,  of  which 
iayeux  was  the  victim,  Madame  Grivois  had 
Bed  precipitatdy  to  the  Rue  Brise-Miche. 
yHiended  in  haste  to  the  fourth  story,  opened 
oor  of  Frances  Daudoin's  room,  and  saw — 
I — Bagobert  in  company  with  his  wife  and 
wo  orphans. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  CON'VENT. 

r  US  explain  in  two  words  the  presence  of 
belt.  }Iis  countenance  was  impressed  with 
an  air  of  military  frankness,  that  the  mona- 
r  the  coach-office  would  have  been  satisfied 
his  promiso  to  return  and  pay  the  money ; 
be  soldier  had  obstinately  insisted  on  re- 
ing  in  pUd^e^  as  he  called  it,  till  his  wife 
inswered  his  letter.  When,  however,  on 
?tum  of  the  porter,  he  found  that  the  money 
coming,  liis  scruples  were  satisfied,  and  ho 
ned  to  run  home. 

i  may  imagine  the  stupor  of  Madame  Gri- 
whcn,  upon  entering  the  chamber,  she  per- 
d  Dagobcrt  (whom  she  easily  recognised  by 
ieacription  she  had  heard  of  hirn^  seated 
e  his  Mife  and  the  two  orphans.  The  anx- 
]f  Frances  at  sight  of  Madame  Grivois  was 
Ij  striking.  Rose  and  Blanche  had  told 
f  the  visit  of  a  lady,  during  her  absence, 
important  business ;  and,  judging  by  the 
nation  received  from  her  confessor,  Frances 
ID  doubt  that  this  was  the  person,  charged 
ndact  the  orphans  to  a  religious  establish- 

• 

r  anxiety  was  terrible.  Resolved  to  follow 
soanscls  of  the  Abb6  Dul)ois,  she  dreaded, 
I  word  from  Madame  Grivois  should  put 
hert  on  the  scent — in  which  case,  all  would 
it,  Mid  the  orphans  would  remain  in  their 


present  state  of  ignorance  and  mortal  sin,  fix 
which  she  believed  herself  responsible. 

Dagobert,  who  lield  tlie  hand^  of  Roao  and 
Blanche,  left  his  seat  as  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizicr*s  M'aiting-woinan  entered  the  room,  and 
cost  an  enquiring  glance  at  Frances. 

The  moment  w:ui  critical — nay,  decisive ;  but 
Madame  Grivois  had  profited  by  the  example  of 
the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  So,  taking  her 
resolution  at  once,  and  turning  to  account  the 
precipitation  with  which  she  had  mounted  the 
stairs,  after  the  odious  charge  she  had  Inouc^t 
against  poor  La  Mayeux,  and  even  the  emotion 
caused  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  Bagobert, 
which  gave  to  her  features  on  expression  of  im* 
easiness  and  alarm — she  exdaimea  in  on  agitated 
voice,  after  the  moment's  silence  necessary  to 
collect  her  thoughts  :  *' Ah,  madam !  I  have  just 
been  the  spectator  of  a  great  misfortune.  Excuse 
my  agitation  !  but  I  am  so  excited " 

"  Dear  me  !  what  is  the  matter  V*  said  Frances, 
in  a  trembling  voice,  for  she  dreaded  every  mo- 
ment some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Grivois. 

"  I  called  just  now,"  resumed  the  other,  **  to 
speak  to  you  on  some  important  business ;  whilst 
I  was  waiting  for  you,  a  poor  youn^  woman, 
rather  deformed,  put  up  sundry  articles  in  a 
parcel *' 

"  Yes,"  said  Frances ;  "  it  was  La  Hiayeux— 
an  exceUent,  worthy  creature." 

"  I  thought  as  much,  madam  ;  well,  you  shall 

hear  what  has  happened.     As  you  did  not  come 

in,  I  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  go  out,  and  get  as  £ar  as  the  Rue  Saint-Merry 

lib,  madam!" 

"  Well  ?"  said  Dagobert,  "  what  then  ?" 

<*  I  see  a  crowd — I  enquire  what  is  the  matter 
— ^I  learn,  that  a  policeman  has  just  arrested  a 
young  girl  as  a  thief^  because  she  had  been  seen 
carrying  a  bimdle,  composed  of  different  articles 
which  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  her — ^I  ap- 
proach— ^what  do  I  behold? — the  same  young 
woman,  that  I  had  met  just  before  in  this  room.' 

"Ah!  the  poor  child!"  exclaimed  Frances, 
growing  pale,  and  clasping  her  hands  together. 
"  What  a  dreadful  thing  !'*^ 

**  Explain  thyself  then !"  said  Dagobcrt  to  hie 
wife.    "  What  was  in  this  bimdle  V 

"  Well,  my  dear — to  confess  the  truth — ^I  wai 
a  little  short,  and  I  had  asked  our  poor  Maveux 
to  take  some  things  for  mc  to  the  pawnbroxer'a 


"  What !  and  they  thought  she  had  robbed 
us!"  cried  Dagobert;  "she,  that  is  the  moat 
honest  gurl  in  the  world ! — ^it  is  dreadful — ^you 
ought  to  have  interfered,  mwlam — you  ought  to 
have  said  tiiat  you  knew  her." 

**  I  tried  to  do  so,  sir ;  but  imfbrtunately  they 
would  not  hear  me.  The  crowd  increased  every 
moment,  till  the  guard  came  up,  and  carried  her 
off." 

*'  She  might  die  of  it,  she  is  so  sensitive  and 
timid !"  exclaimed  Frances. 

*'  Ah,  that  ^ood  Mayeux  I  so  gentle !  so  con- 
siderate!" said  Blanche,  turning  with  tearful 
eyes  towards  her  sister. 

"  Not  beine  able  to  help  her,"  resumed  Madame 
Grivois,  "I hastened  hither,  to  inform  you  of 
this  misadventure — ^which  may  indeed  eaaily  be 
repaired — as  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  go  and 
claim  the  young  girl  os  soon  as  possible.' 

At  these  words,  Dagobert  hastily  seized  hie 
hat,  and  said  ahruptly  to  Madame  Giiyois: 
"  Zounds,  madam !  you  should  have  began,  by 
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nOuig  ut  that.     "Where  is  the  poor  child  ?    Do 
yovL  know } 

■■  **  I  do  not,  sir ;  bat  there  are  still  so  many 
people  in  the  street,  that,  if  you  -will  have  the 
faiidnww  to  step  out,  you  will  be  siure  to  learn." 

"  What  the  aevil  do  you  talk  of  kindness  ?  It 
iff  my-  duty,  madam.  Poor  child!"  repeated 
>  Bagobert.  ''  Taken  up  as  a  thief ! — it  is  really 
hoRible.  I  will  go  to  the  guard-house,  and  to 
the  commissary  of  police  for  this  neighbourhood ; 
and,  somehow  or  other,  I  will  find  her,  and  have 
her  out,,  and  bring  her  along  with  me." 

So  saying,  Dagobert  hastuy  departed.  Frances, 
now  that  she  felt  more  tranquil  as  to  the  fate  of 
La  Mayeux,  thanked  the  Lord,  that  this  circxmi- 
stancc  had  obliged  her  husband  to  go  out,  for 
his  presence  at  this  juncture  caused  her  a  terrible 
embarrassment. 

Madame  Grivois  had  left  Monsieur  in  the 
coach  below,  for  the  moments  were  prcciotis. 
Casting  a  significant  glance  at  Frances,  she 
handed  her  uie  letter  of  the  Abb^  Dubois,  and 
said  to  her  with  strong  emphasis  on  every  word : 
'*  You  will  see  by  this  letter,  madam,  what  was 
the  object  of  my  visit,  which  I  have  not  before 
been  aole  to  explain  to  you,  but  on  which  I  truly 
congratulate  myself,  as  it  brings  me  into  con- 
nexion with  these  two  charming  yoimg  ladies." 

Rose  and  Blanche  looked  at  each  other  in  sur- 
prise. Frances  took  the  letter  with  a  trembling 
hand.  It  required  all  the  pressing  and  threat- 
ening injunctions  of  her  confessor,  to  conquer 
the  last  scruples  of  the  poor  woman,  for  she 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Dagobert's  terrible 
indignation.  Moreover,  in  her  simplicity,  she 
knew  not  how  to  announce  to  the  young  g^ls, 
that  they  were  to  accompany  this  lady. 

Madame  Grivois  guessed  her  embarrassment, 
made  n  sign  to  her  to  be  at  her  ease,  and  said  to 
Rose,  whilst  Frances  was  reading  the  letter  of 
her  confessor  :  "  How  happy  your  relation  will 
be  to  see  you,  my  dear  young  lady  !" 

'*  Oiir  relation,  madam  r"  said  Kose,  more  and 
more  astonished. 

"  Certainly.  She  knew  of  your  arrival  here, 
but,  as  she  is  still  suficring  from  the  effects  of  a 
long  illness,  she  was  not  able  to  come  herself  to- 
day, and  has  sent  me  to  fetch  you  to  her.  Un- 
fortunately," added  Madame  Grivoi«,  perceiving 
a  movement  of  imeasineas  on  tlic  part  of  the  two 
sisters,  **  it  will  not  be  in  her  power,  as  she  tells 
Madame  Frances  in  her  letter,  to  see  you  for  more 
than  a  very  short  time — so  you  may  be  back  here 
in  about  an  hour.  But  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  she  will  bo  well  enough  to  leave  home,  und 
then  she  will  come  and  make  arrangements  with 
Madame  Frances  and  her  husband,  to  take  you 
into  her  house — for  she  could  not  bear  to  leave 

Su  at  the  charge  of  the  worthy  people,  who 
vo  been  so  kind  to  you." 

These  last  words  of  Madame  Grivois  made  a 
favourable  impression  upon  the  two  sisters,  and 
banished  their  fears  of  becoming  a  heavy  burden 
to  Dagobert's  family.  If  it  had  been  proposed 
to  them  to  quit  altogether  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Brisc-Miche,  without  first  asking  the  consent  of 
their  old  friend,  they  would  certainly  have  hesi- 
tated ;  but  Madame  Grivois  had  only  spoken  of 
an  hour's  visit.  They  felt  no  suspicion  therefore, 
and  Rose  said  to  Frances  :  **  We  may  go  and  see 
our  relation,  I  suppose,  madam,  without  waiting 
fiar  Dagobert's  return  ?" 

••  Certainly,"  said  Frances,  in  a  feeble  voice, 
•*  tince  you  are  to  be  back  abnost  directly." 

"  Than,  madam,  I  would  bog  these  dear  young 


ladies  to  come  with  me  as  aoon  aa  posriUe,  m\ 
should  like  to  bring  them  back  before  noon.*' 

"  We  are  ready,  madam,"  said  Rose. 

^  Well  then,  young  ladies,  embraoe  your  seeoiid 
mother,  and  come,"  said  Madame  GhriTob,  irlio 
was  hardly  able  to  control  her  uneasiness,  feibs 
trembled  lest  Dagobert  should  return  fixm  oik 
moment  to  the  other. 

Rose  and  Blanche  embraced  Francea,  niuh 
clasping  in  her  arms  the  two  charming  and  hi- 
nocent  creatures  that  she  was  about  to  ddirer 
up,  could  with  difficulty  restrain  her  tean, 
though  she  was  fully  convinced  that  she  wn 
acting  for  their  salvation. 

'*  Come,  young  ladies,"  said  Madame  GrmJi, 
in  the  most  afiable  tone,  "  let  us  make  haste^ 
you  will  excuse  my  impatience,  I  am  sure— bat 
it  is  in  the  name  of  your  relation  that  I  speak.** 

Having  once  more  tenderly  kissed  the  wifie  of 
Dagobert,  the  two  sisters  qmtted  the  room  hand 
in  hand,  and  descended  the  staircase  dose  bddnd 
Madame  Grivois,  followed  (without  ^eir  being 
aware  of  it)  by  Rabat-joie.  The  intelligent  ani- 
mal cautioiisly  watchea  their  movements,  for,  is 
the  absence  of  his  master,  he  never  let  them  out ' 
of  his  sight. 

For  greater  security  no  doubt,  the  waitiBg^ ' 
woman  of  Madame  de  Saint-Disier  had  ordered 
the  hackney-coach  to  wait  for  her  at  a  little  db- 
tance  from  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  in  the  moat 
of  the  cloister.     In  a  few  seconds,  the  orpiiaiii ' 
and  their  conductress  reached  the  carriage. 

**  Ah,  mistus  /"  said  the  coachman,  opening  the 
door ;  **  no  offence,  I  hope — ^but  you  have  the 
most  ill-tempered  rascal  of  a  dog  !  Since  yon 
put  him  into  my  coach,  he  has  never  ceased 
howling  like  a  devil,  and  looks  as  if  he  would 
eat  us  all  up  alive."  And,  in  fact.  Monsieur, 
who  detested  solitude,  wbs  yelling  in  the  most 
deplorable  manner. 

"  Be  quiet,  Monsieur  !  here  I  am,"  said  Ma- 
dame Grivois  ;  then,  addressing  the  two  sisters, 
she  added :  "  Pray  get  in,  my  dear  young  ladies.*' 

Rose  and  Blanche  got  into  the  coach.  Befine 
she  followed  them,  Madame  Grivois  was  giving 
to  the  coachman  in  a  low  voice  the  direction  m 
the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  and  was  adding 
other  instructions,  when  suddenly  the  pug-dog, 
who  had  growled  savagely  when  the  two  sisters 
took  their  scats  in  the  coach,  began  to  bark  with 
fury.  The  cause  of  this  anger  was  clear  enoog^ ; 
Rabat-joie,  imtil  now  impcrceived,  had  with  one 
bound  entered  the  carriage. 

The  pug,  exasperated  by  this  audacity,  fiw- 
getting  his  ordinary  prudence,  and  excited  to  ^ 
utmost  by  rage  and  malice,  sprang  at  the  nrasde 
of  Rabat-joie,  and  bit  him  so  cruelly — thnt,  ht 
his  turn,  the  brave  dog  of  Siberia,  maddened  br 
the  pain,  threw  himself  upon  Monsieur,  seised 
him  by  the  throat,  and  fairly  strangled  him  ^Hft;' 
two  gripes  of  his  powerful  jaws — as  appeared  by 
one  stifled  groan  of  the  pug,  already  half  inflb- 
cated  with  iht. 

All  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  is  occupied 
by  the  description.  Rose  and  Blanche  had  hardly 
opportunity  to  exclaim  twice:  "Here^  R^bst^' 
joie !  down!" 

"  Ah,  good  gracious  !**  said  Madame  GtfnA, 
turning  round  at  the  noise.     "There  agaiii  fr- 
that  monster  of  a  dog — ^he  will  certainly  Miit'* 
Monsieur.    Send  him  away,  young  ladies — toaktf 
him  get  down — it  is  impossime  to  take  Idm'lHth 


us. 


ji 


I^orant  of  the  degree  of  Rabat^^if  tHftf* 
nahty,  for  Monsieur  was  ftretched  mblfeai'MMl' 
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•  il  4eat»  tl^  youBg  girif  yet  felt,  that  it  would  be 
improper  to  take  the  dog  wiUi  them,  and  they 
',  therefore  said  to  him  in  an  angry  tone,  at  the 
mm&.tini»  alightly  touching  him  with  their  feet : 
u  Get  down,  Itabat-joie  !  go  away !" 
. .  Th»  faithful  animal  hesitated  at  first  to  obey 
i  tius  order.     Sad  and  supplicating,  he  looked  at 
iike  orphans  with  an  air  of  nuld  reproach,  as  if 
hlawing  them  for  sending  away  tlieir  only  de- 
ftfidcr.     But,  upon  the  stem  repetition  of  the 
\  oommand,  Rabat-joie  got  down  from  the  coach, 
[  wjth  his  tail  between  his  legs,  feeling  perhaps 
■  that  he  had  been  somewhat  over-hasty  with  re- 
pod  to  Monsieur. 

Madamp  Grivois,  who  was  in  a  great  hurry  to 
leaya  that  quarter  of  the  town,  seated  herself 
with  precipitation  in  the  carriage ;  the  coachman 
ekned  the  door,  and  moimtcd  iSis  box ;  and  then 
^  coaiJh  started  at  a  rapid  rate,  whilst  Madame 
1  QxivQds  prudently  let  down  the  blinds,  for  fear 
-  oi,  meetmg  Dagobert  by  the  way. 

Haying  taken  these  indispensable  precautions, 
the  was  able  to  turn  her  attention  to  Monsieur, 
wbom  she  loved  with  all  that  deep,  exaggerated 

(all^ction,  which   people  of  a  bad    disposition 
lametimes  entertain  for  animals,  as  if  they  con- 
centrated and  lavished  upon  them  all  those  feel- 
iag^  in  which  they  are  aeficient  with  regard  to 
\ihtit   fellow-creatures.      In  a  word,    Madame 
^dvoia  was  passionately  attached  to  this  peevish, 
teovvrdly,  spiteful  dog,  partly  perhaps  from  a 
I  tecret  sympathy  with  his  vices.  This  attachment 
-  Ji^  lasted  for  six  years,  and  only  seemed  to  in- 
cxeaae  as  Monsieur  advanced  in  age. 

"We  have  laid  some  stress  on  these  apparently 
pHerila  details,  because  the  most  trifling  causes 
hnwe  often  disastrous  effects,  and  because  we  wish 
the  reader  to  understand,  what  must  have  been 
the  despair,  the  fur\',  the  exasperation  of  this 
Woman,  when  she  discovered  the  death  of  her 
do{g — a  despair,  a  fury,  an  exasperation,  of  which 
the  orphans  might  yet  feel  the  cruel  consequences. 
Ihe  hackney-coach  had  proceeded  rapidly  for 
■Qmo  seconds,  when  Madame  Orivois,  who  was 
"yitcd  with  her  back  to  the  horses,  called  **  Mon- 
99tttir  f*  The  dog  had  very  good  reasons  for  not 
(^ymg. 

..••  Well,  sulky  fellow  !"  said  Madame  Grivois, 
Spaciously ;  "  you  have  taken  offence,  have  you  ? 
ift^was  not  my  fault  if  that  great  ugly  dog  came 
)iik.tp  the  coach,  was  it,  young  ladies  ?  Come  and 
;Mia  your  mistress,  and  let  \is  make  peace,  old 
.headstrong !" 

The  same  obstinate  silence  continued  on  the 

pBit  of  Monsieur.     Rose  and  Blanche  began  to 

jook  anxiously  at  each  other,  for  they  knew  that 

;^fbat-joie  was  somewhat  rough  in  his  ways, 

.t^ioiigh  they  were  far  from  suspecting  what  had 

^<t^y  hi^ypened.     But  Madame  Grivois,  rather 

J^ippnsed  than  imeasy  at  her  pug-dog's  insensi- 

:!^^^7  to  her  affectionate  appeals,  and  believing 

^^Ui^  ^  be  sullenly  crouchu^  beneath  the  seat, 

•Ujoped  down  to  take  him  up,  and,  feeling  one  of 

paws,  drew  it  impatiently  towards  her,  whilst 

spad  to  him  in  a  half-jesting,  half-angry  tone  : 

,.unet  nauf^ty  fellow !  you  will  give  a  ptetty 

**Wan  of  your  temper  to  these  young  ladies." 

Sq  .sayingi  she  took  up  the  dog,  much  aston- 

4  at  his  unresisting  torpor ;  but  what  was 

£rig)it,.when,  having  placed  him  upon  her 

^.shfi  aaw  that  he  was  quite  motionless ! 

xfflA^iQK^teKy  1"  cried  she.    **  The  dear  crea- 

ate  too  mudi — 1  was  sure  of  it." 

jrdund  hastily,  she  exclaimed :  "  Stop, 
llvWyl"  irithoQt  reflecting,  that  the 


«< 


coachman  could  not  hear  her.  Then  xaiaing  Ihe 
head  of  Monsiexir,  still  thinking  that  he  was  dtly 
in  a  fit,  she  perceived  with  horror  the  bloody 
traces  imprinted  by  five  or  six  sharp  fangs,  whim 
left  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  hia  depkxrahia 
end. 

Her  first  movement  was  one  of  grief  and  de* 
soair.  **  Dead !"  Bhe  exclaimed ;  **  dead  I  and 
already  cold!  Oh,  God!" — And  this  woman 
burst  into  tears. 

The  tears  of  the  wicked  are  fatal.  For  a  bad 
man  to  weep,  he  must  have  suffered  much ;  and* 
>\ith  him,  the  reaction  of  suffering,  instead  of 
softening  the  soul,  inflxmies  it  to  a  dangeroua 
anger. 

Thus,  after  yielding  to  that  first  painful  emo- 
tion, the  mistress  of  Monsieur  fdt  herself  trans- 
ported -with  rage  and  hate — yes,  hate — vudenl 
nate  for  the  young  girls,  who  had  been  the  invo- 
liintary  cause  of  Uie  dog's  death.  Her  counte- 
nance so  plainly  betrayed  her  resentment,  that 
Blanche  and  Rose  were  frightened  at  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  which  had  now  grown  purple 
with  fury,  as  with  agitated  voice  and  wratfai&l 
glance  she  exclaimed :  **  It  was  your  dog  that 
killed  him !" 

"  Alas,  madam !"  said  Hose ;  "  do  not  be  angry 
with  us !" 

**  It  was  your  dog  that  bit  Kabat-joie  first," 
added  Blanche,  in  a  plaintive  voice. 

The  look  of  terror  impressed  on  the  features  oi 
the  orphans,  recalled  Madame  Grivois  to  hersell 
She  saw  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  yielding  imprudently  to  her  anger.  For  the 
very  sake  of  vengeance,  she  must  learn  to  restrain 
herself,  in  order  not  to  awaken  suspicion  in  the 
minds  of  Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  But,  not 
to  appear  to  recover  too  soon  from  her  first  im- 
pression, she  continued  for  some  minutes  to  cast 
irritated  glances  at  the  young  girls ;  then,  little 
by  little,  her  anger  seemed  to  give  way  to  violent 
grief ;  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  heaved 
a  long  sigh,  and  appeared  to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Poor  lady !"  whispered  Rose  to  Blanche. 
**  How  she  weeps ! — No  doubt,  she  loved  her  dog 
as  much  as  we  love  Rabat-joie." 

"  Alas !  yes,"  replied  Blanche.  "  We  also  wept 
when  our  old  Jovial  was  killed." 

After  a  few  minutes,  Madame  Grivois  raised 
her  head,  dried  her  eyes  definitively,  and  said  in 
a  gentle,  and  almost  affectionate  voice :  **  Forgive 
me,  young  ladies !  I  was  unable  to  repress  the 
first  movement  of  irritation,  or  rather  of  deep 
sorrow — ^for  I  was  tenderly  attached  to  this  poor 
dog — ^he  has  never  left  me  for  six  years." 

**  We  are  very  sorry  for  this  misfortune,  ma- 
dam," resumed  Rose ;  "  and  we  regret  it  the 
more^  that  it  seems  to  be  irreparable.' 

"  I  was  just  saying  to  my  sister,  that  we  can 
the  better  fimcy  your  grief^  as  we  have  had  to 
mourn  the  death  of  an  old  horse,  that  carried  us 
all  the  way  from  Siberia." 

**  Well,  my  dear  young  ladies,  let  us  think  no 
more  about  it.  It  was  my  &ult ;  I  should  not 
have  brought  him  with  me ;  but  he  was  always 
so  miseraUe,  whenever  I  left  him.  Yon  will 
make  allowances  for  my  weakness.  A  good  heart 
feels  for  animals  as  well  as  people ;  so  I  must 
trust  to  your  sensibility,  to  excuse  my  hastiness." 

**  Do  not  think  of  it,  madam ;  it  is  only  your 
grief  that  afflicts  us." 

'*  I  shall  get  over  it,  my  dear  young  ladiee-^ 
shall  get  over  it.    The  joy  of  the  meeting  between 

ou  and  your  relation  will  help  to  console  mt. 

•he  will  be  so  happy  I  youaresoclianiuBgl  vbA 
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then  the  tingular  circumstance  of  roar  exact 
likeness  to  each  other  adds  to  the  interest  you 
inspire." 

'*  You  arc  too  kind  to  us,  madam/' 

"  Oh,  no^I  am  sure  you  resemble  each  other 
as  much  in  disposition  as  in  face." 

"That  is  quite  natural,  madam,"  said  Rose, 
**  for  since  our  birth,  we  hare  ncrer  left  each 
other  a  minute,  whether  by  night  or  dar.  It 
would  be  strange,  if  we  were  not  like  in  ctiarac- 
ter." 

**  Really,  my  dear  young  ladies !  you  have 
never  left  each  other  a  minute  f" 

*'  Nerer,  madam."  And  the  two  sisters  joined 
hands  with  an  expressive  smile. 


•*  Then  how  uxihappy  you  would  be,  and  how 
much  to  be  pitied,  il  ever  you  were  separated." 

"  Oh,  madam  !  it  is  impossible,"  said  Blanche, 
smiling. 

"  How  impossible?" 

•*  Who  would  hare  the  heart  to  separate  us  ?" 
**  No  doubt,  my  dear  young  ladies,  it  would 
be  Terr  cruel." 

•*  Oh,  madam !"  resumed  Blanche,  **  even  very 
cruel  people  would  not  think  of  separating  us." 

"  So  much  the  better,  my  dear  young  ladies — 
but  why?" 

"  Because  it  would  cause  us  too  much  grief." 
"  Because  it  would  kill  us." 
«•  Poor  children !" 

•*  Three  months  ago,  we  were  shut  up  in  prison. 
Well,  when  the  governor  of  the  prison  saw  us, 
though  he  looked  a  verv  stem  man,  he  could  not 
help  saying :  *  It  would  be  to  kill  these  childrcoi 
to  separate  them ;'  and  so  we  remained  together, 
and  were  as  happy  as  one  can  be  in  prison." 

**  It  shows  your  excellent  heart,  and  also  that 
of  the  persons  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  it." 

llie  carriage  stopped,  and  they  heard  the  coach- 
man call  out :  **  Any  one  at  the  door  there  r" 

"  Ah !  here  we  are  at  your  relation's,"  said 
Madame  Grivois.  A  gate  flew  open,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  over  the  gravel  of  a  court- yard. 

l^fadame  Orivois  having  drawn  up  one  of  the 
blinds,  they  foimd  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
vast  court,  across  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  high 
wall,  with  a  kind  of  porch  upon  columns,  under 
which  was  a  little  door.  Behind  this  wall,  they 
could  see  the  upper  part  of  a  very  large  building 
in  freestone.  Compared  with  the  house  in  the 
Rue  Brisc-Michc,  this  building  appeared  a  palace ; 
so  Blanche  said  to  Madame  Grivois,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  artless  admiration :  **  Dear  me,  TnaHnm^ 
what  a  fine  residence !" 

**  That  is  nothing,"  replied  Madame  Grivois ; 
**  you  shall  see  the  interior,  which  is  much  finer." 
^¥hen  the  coachman  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  what  was  the  rage  of  Madame  Grivois, 
and  the  surprise  of  the  two  young  girls,  to  see 
Rabat-joie,  who  had  been  clever  enough  to  follow 
the  coach,  and  who,  pricking  up  his  ears,  and 
wagging  his  tail,  seemed  to  hove  forgotten  his 
late  (XBences,  and  to  expect  to  be  praised  for  his 
intelligent  fidclky. 

"  What  V*  cried  Madame  Griyois,  whose  sor- 
rows were  renewed  at  the  sight ;  "  that  abomi- 
nable dog  has  fbllowed  the  c(Mch." 

'*  A  famous  dog,  misnu"  answered  the  coach- 
man ;  **  he  never  once  left  the  heels  of  my  horses. 
He  must  have  been  trained  to  it.  He's  a  powerful 
beast,  and  two  men  would  scareely  daunt  him. 
Look  at  his  chest!" 

The  mispress  of  the  deceased  Monsieur,  enraged 
at  the  somewhat  unseasonable  praises  bestowed 
by  the  coaehman  upon  Rabat-joie,  said  to  the  | 


orphans :  "  I  wiH  annoanfie  your  anxval;  ink 
far  me  an  instant  in  the  coach." 

So  saying,  she  went  with  a  ra^d  step  towsrdc 
the  porch,  and  rang  the  beD.  A  woman*  dad  in 
a  monastic  garb,  appeared  at  the  door,  and  bent 
respectfully  to  Madame  Grivois,  iHio  addreHed 
her  in  these  few  words :  **  I  hare  bnm^  Toa 
the  two  young  girls;  the  orden  of  the  Am 
d'Aigrigny  and  the  Princess  are,  that  they  be 
instantly  separated,  and  kept  apart  in  asMi 
cells — you  understand,  sister— «md  snhjaeted  tb 
the  rtde for  impeniterUt" 

"  I  will  go  and  inform  our  moither,  and  it  wiU 
be  done,"  said  the  portress,  with  anothw  bend. 
"  Now,  will  you  coxne,  my  dear  young  lad^r 
resumed  Madame  Grivois,'  addreosing  the  two 
girls,  who  had  secretly  bestowed  a  t^  cstmm 
upon  Rabat-joie,  so  deeply  were  they  touched  \fj 
his  instinctive  attachment ;  *'  vou  will  be  intro- 
duced to  your  relation,  and  I  will  return  and  htA 
vou  in  half  an  hour.  Coachman,  look  to  the 
do^!" 

Rose  and  Blanche,  in  getting  out  of  the  ooaek, 
were  so  much  occupied  with  Babatjoie,  that 
they  did  not  perceive  the  portrcas,  who  wae  heVl 
hidden  behind  the  little  door.  Neither  did  thef 
remark,  that  the  person  who  was  to  introdnee 
them  was  dressed  as  a  nun,  till,  taking  them  hj 
the  hand,  she  had  led  them  across  the  thiyshfllt 
when  the  door  was  immediately  doaed  bduad 
them. 

As  soon  as  Madame  Grivois  had  seen  the  e^ 
phans  safe  into  the  convent,  she  told  the  ooeeh- 
man  to  leave  the  court-yard,  and  wait  £ar  her  et 
the  outer  gate.  The  coachman  obeyed;  but 
Rabat-joie,  who  had  seen  Rose  and  Blanche 
enter  by  the  little  door,  ran  to  it  and  remained 
there. 

Madame  Grivois  then  called  the  porter  of  the 
grand  entrance,  a  tall  and  vigorous  fellow,  and 
said  to  him :  *'  Here  are  ten  francs  for  joo, 
Nicholas,  if  you  will  beat  out  the  brains  of  tibat 
great  dog,  who  is  crouching  under  the  porch." 

Nicholas  shook  his  head,  as  he  observed  tht 
size  and  strength  of  Rabat-joie.  "  Devil  take 
me,  madam  !"  said  he ;  "  *tis  not  so  easy  to  tadde 
a  dog  of  that  build." 

"  I  will  give  you  twenty  francs;  onlykHlhDD 
before  me." 

**  One  ought  to  have  a  gun,  and  I  have  onl| 
an  iron  crowbar." 

**  lliat  will  do ;  you  can  knock  him  down  at  a 
blow." 

*•  Well,  madam— I  will  try— but  I  hava  mj 
doubts."  And  Nicholas  went  to  fetch  his  cnnf 
bar. 

"Oh!  i£  I  had  the  strength!"  said  Madutf 
Grivois. 

The  porter  returned  with  his  weapon,  and  adr 
yanced  slowly  and  treacherously  towards  Rahatr 
joie,  who  was  still  crouching  beneath  the  P<Kdu 
**  Here,  old  fellow !  here,  my  good  do^  I  ttiA 
Nicholas,  striking  his  left  hand  on  hia  thi^  and 
keeping  his  right  behind  him,  with  the  aowbfr 
grasped  in  it. 

Rabat-joie  rose,  examined  Nicholaa  atte&tivaLyp 
and  no  doubt  perceiving  by  his  manner,  thmt  ib0 
porter  meditated  some  evil  design,  bounded  vwtif  , 
from  him,  turned  the  enemy,  saw  diaaxly  ivhst  j 
was  intended,  and  kept  hiinsolf  at  a  nq^ec^ 
distance. 

*<  He  smells  a  rat,"  said  Nicholas;  « thfi  »!*> 
cal's  on  his  guard.  He  will  not  let  me  coma  near 
him.    It's  (n  no  use." 

Tou  are  an  awkwazd  ftUionr/'  mU  Madftf 
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Qriroiiy  in  a  paanon,  as  the  threw  a  fiye-franc 
piace  to  Nicholas ;  *'  at  all  eventB,  driye  him 
sway." 

**  That  -will  be  easier  than  to  kill  him,  madam/' 
Mid  tha  porter.  And,  in  fact,  Kabat-joie,  finding 
hhnarlf  pursued,  and  conadous  probably  that  it 
iroold  be  uaeleM  to  attempt  an  open  resistance, 
fled  from  the  court-yard  into  the  street;  but, 
cmoa  there,  he  felt  himself  as  it  were  upon  neutral 
noond,  and,  notwithstaitding  all  the  threats  of 
Srieholas,  refused  to  withdraw  an  inch  further, 
than  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  of  reach,  of  the 
crowbar.  So  that  when  Madame  Grivois,  pale 
with  raffe,  again  stepped  into  her  hackney-coach, 
in  whic£  were  the  lifeless  remains  of  Monsieur, 
she  saw  with  the  utmost  yexation,  that  Habat-joie 
was  lying  at  a  few  steps  f^om  the  gate,  which 
Nicholas  had  p\ist  closed,  haying  giyen  up  the 
ehase  in  despair. 

The  Siberian  doe,  sure  of  finding  his  way  back 
to  the  Rue  Brise-Aliche,  had  determined,  with 
tile  sagacity  peculiar  to  his  race,  to  wait  for  the 
(B^ans  on  the  spot  where  he  then  was. 

Thus  were  the  two  sisters  confined  in  the 
Oobyent  de  Sainte-Marie,  which,  as  we  haye 
iheady  said,  was  next  door  to  the  limatic-asylum 
ia  which  Adriennc  de  Cardoyillo  was  immured. 


Wt  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  dwell- 
ing of  Dagobert's  wife,  who  was  waiting  with 
dreadful  anxiety  for  the  return  of  her  husband, 
knowinff  that  he  would  call  upon  her  to  account 
for  the  disappearance  of  Marshal  Simon's  daugh- 

WIB* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THB  DiFLUEXCE   OF  A  CONPESSOR. 

Ha&dly  had  the  orphans  quitted  the  wife  of 
Dagobert,  when  the  poor  woman,  kneeling  down, 
begin  to  pray  with  fervour.  Her  tears,  long  re- 
itnined,  now  flowed  abundantly ;  notwithstand- 
ing htf  sincere  conviction,  that  she  had  performed 
i  religious  duty  in  deUvering  up  these  young 
gbls,  she  waited  with  extreme  fear  for  the  return 
w  her  husband.  Though  blinded  by  her  pious 
Msl,  she  could  not  hide  firom  herself,  that  l3ago- 
bttt  would  have  good  reason  to  be  angry ;  and 
fben.  tins  poor  mother  had  also,  imder  these 
tetowsrd  circumstances,  to  tell  him  of  the  arrest 
QifAgrioola. 

At  every  noise  upon  the  stairs,  Frances  listened 
with  trembling  anxiety — after  which,  she  resumed 
Wr  tervent  prayers,  supplicating  the  Lord  to  give 
W  strength  to  support  this  new  and  arduous 
trial.  At  length,  she  heard  a  step  upon  the 
hudiag-place  below,  and,  feeling  sure  this  time 
^  it  was  Bagobert,  she  hastily  seated  herself, 
^Hed  her  tears,  and,  taking  a  sack  of  coarse  cloth 
^1^  her  lap,  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  sew- 
i>g-4hougn  her  aged  hands  trembled  so  much, 
vtt  she  could  hanuy  hold  the  needle. 
^After  tome  minutes,  the  door  opened,  and 
l^igcA)ert  appeared.  The  rough  countenance  of 
^  soldier  was  stem  and  sad ;  as  he  entered,  he 
tbew  his  hat  violently  upon  the  table,  so  full  of 
Nnfcl  thought,  that  he  did  not  at  first  perceive 
^  absttice  of  the  orphans. 

*Poot  girl!"  cried  he.    •♦  It  is  really  terrible !" 

^IKdat  see  La  Maycux?  didst  claim  herr" 
Hid  Frances  hastily,  forgetting  for  a  moment 
JM'ownfeaza. 

-  ^'Te0, 1  liaye  seen  her — ^but  in  what  a  state ! — 
'tvw  enough  to  break  one's  heart.  I  claimed 
hfr,  and  pretty  loudly  too,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 


they  said  to  me,  that  the  commissarv  must  finl 

come  to  our  i>lace,  in  order "    Here  Dago- 

bert  paused,  threw  a  glance  of  surprise  roimd  the 
room,  and  exclaimed  abruptly:  **  Where  are  the 
children?" 

Frances  felt  herself  seized  with  an  icy  shuddar. 
"  My  dear,"  she  began,  in  a  feeble  voice — ^but  she 
was  imable  to  continue. 

'*  AVhcre  are  Rose  and  Blanche  ?  Answer  me 
then !    And  Rabat-joie,  who  is  not  hero  either  V 

**  Do  not  be  angry." 

"  Come,"  said  JJagobert,  abruptly, "  I  see  thou 
hast  let  them  go  out  with  a  neignbour — why  not 
have  accompanied  them  thyself,  or  let  them  wait 
for  me,  if  they  wished  to  take  a  walk  ? — which  is 
natural  enough,  this  room  being  so  dull.  But  I 
am  astonish^  that  they  should  have  gone  out, 
before  they  had  news  of  this  good  Mayeux — ^thev 
have  such  kind  hearts.  But  how  pale  thou  art  I ' 
added  the  soldier,  looking  nearer  at  Frances; 
"  what  is  the  matter  then,  my  poor  wife  ?  Art 
thou  ill  ?" 

Da^obert  took  the  hand  of  Frances  affection- 
ately m  his  own ;  but  the  latter,  painfully  agitated 
by  these  words  pronounced  with  touchmg  good- 
ness, bowed  her  head,  and  wept  as  she  kissed  her 
husband's  hand.  The  soldier,  growing  more  and 
more  uneasy,  as  he  felt  the  scalding  tears  of  his 
wife,  exclaimed :  **  Thou  weepest — thou  dost  not 
answer — tell  me  then  the  cause  of  thy  grief,  poor 
wife ! — ^Is  it  because  I  spoke  a  little  loud,  in  ask- 
ing thee  how  thou  couldst  let  the  dear  children 
go  out  with  a  neighbour?  Well,  there  it  is — 
their  dying  mother  entrusted  them  to  my  care — 
'tis  sacred,  thou  sccst — and,  1%'ith  them,  I  am  like 
an  old  hen  after  her  chickens,"  added  he,  laugh- 
ing, to  enliven  Frances. 

**  Yes,  thou  art  right  in  loving  them  I" 

**  Come  then — ^be  ctdm — thou  knowcst  mo  of 
old.  With  my  great,  hoarse  voice,  I  am  not  so 
bad  a  fellow  at  bottom.  As  thou  const  trust  to 
this  neighbour,  there  is  no  great  harm  done ;  but, 
in  future,  my  good  Frances,  do  not  take  any  step 
with  regard  to  the  children,  without  consulting 
me.  They  asked,  I  suppose,  to  go  out  for  a  Uttle 
walk  with  Rabat-joie  ? 

"  No,  my  dear 1 " 

««  No ! — ^Who  then  is  this  neighbour,  to  whom 
thou  hast  entrusted  them  ?  where  has  she  taken 
them  to?  at  what  o'clock  will  she  bring  them 
back  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know,"  murmured  Frances,  in  a 
failing  voice. 

"  Thou  dost  not  know !"  cried  Dagobert,  with 
indignation  ;  then,  restraining  himself,  he  added, 
in  a  tone  of  friendly  reproach :  "  Thou  dost  not 
know?  thou  coul(&t  not  even  fix  an  hour,  or, 
better  stUl,  not  entrust  them  to  any  one  ?  These 
children  must  have  been  very  anxious  to  go  out. 
They  knew  that  I  should  return  from  one  moment 
to  the  other ;  why  not  have  waited  for  me— eh, 
Frances  ? — ^I  ask  thee,  why  they  did  not  wait  for 
me  ? — Answer  me  then ! — Zounds !  thou  wouldst 
make  a  saint  swear !"  cried  Dagobert,  stamping 
his  foot ;  *'  answer  me  then  t" 

The  courage  of  Frances  was  fast  fidUng ;  these 
pressing  and  reiterated  questions,  which  must 
end  by  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  made  her  en- 
dure a  thousand  slow  and  poignant  tortures. 
She  preferred  coming  at  once  to  the  point,  and 
determined  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  her  hus- 
band's anger,  like  a  humble  and  resigned  victim, 
obstinately  £uth^  to  the  promise  she  hod  sworn 
to  her  confessor  before  Goo. 

Not  having  the  strength  to  nse*  aha  bowed  her 
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head,  allowed  her  aims  to  fall  on  either  side  of 
the  chair,  and  said  to  her  husband  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  despondency :  '*  Bo  with  me  what 
thou  wut — but  do  not  ask  what  is  become  of 
these  children — I  cannot  answer  thee." 

If  a  thunderbolt  had  fidlen  at  the  feet  of  the 
loldier,  he  would  not  have  been  more  yiolently, 
more  deeply  moyed ;  he  became  deadly  pale ;  his 
bald  forenead  was  coTcrcd  with  a  cold  sweat; 
with  fixed  and  staring  look,  he  remained  for  some 
moments  motionless,  mute,  petrified.  Hien,  as 
if  roused  with  a  start  from  this  momentary  torpor, 
and  filled  with  a  terrific  energy,  he  seized  his 
wife  by  the  shoulders,  lifted  ner  as  he  would 
have  lifted  a  fearer,  placed  her  on  her  feet  before 
him,  and,  leaning  orer  her,  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  fury  and  despair :  **  The  children !" 

"  Mercy !  mercy !"  said  Frances,  in  a  fidnt 
Foice. 

*'  Where  ne  the  children  ?*'  repeated  Dagobert, 
as  he  shook  with  his  powerful  hands,  that  poor, 
frail  body,  and  then  aoded  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 
"  wut  thou  answer  ?— the  chUdren !" 

"  Kill  me— or  forgive  me — I  cannot  answer 
thee,"  replied  the  tmhappy  woman,  with  that 
inflexible,  yet  mild  obstmacy,  peculiar  to  timid 
characters,  when  they  act  frt>m  sincere  conviction. 

*'  Wretch !"  cried  the  soldiei^-and,  mad  with 
rage,  giief^  despair,  he  lifted  up  his  wife  as  if  he 
would  have  dashed  her  upon  the  floor — ^but  he 
was  too  braTe  a  man  to  commit  such  a  cowardly 
cruelbr,  and,  after  the  first  burst  of  involimtary 
fury,  ne  let  her  go. 

Orerpowerod,  she  sank  uxx>n  her  knees,  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and,  by  the  faint  motion  of 
her  lips,  it  was  dear  that  she  was  prayine. 
Dagobert  had  then  a  moment  of  stunning  giddi- 
ness; his  thoughts  wandered;  what  Imd  just 
happened  was  so  sudden,  so  incomprehensible, 
that  it  required  some  minutes  to  convince  him- 
self^ that  his  wife  (that  angel  of  goodness,  whose 
life  had  been  one  course  of  heroic  self-devotion, 
and  who  knew  what  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon  were  to  him)  should  say  to  hun :  "  Do 
not  ask  me  about  them — ^I  cannot  answer  thee." 

The  firmest,  the  strongest  mind  would  have  been 
shaken  by  this  inexplicable  fact.  But,  when  the 
soldier  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  began 
to  look  coolly  at  the  circumstances,  and  reasoned 
thus  sensibly  with  himself:  «•  My  wife  alone  can 
explain  to  me  this  inconceivable  mystery — I  do 
not  mean  either  to  beat  or  kill  her — let  us  try  then 
every  possible  method  to  induce  her  to  speak, 
and  above  all  let  me  try  to  control  myself." 

He  took  a  chair,  handed  another  to  his  wife, 
who  was  still  on  her  knees,  and  said  to  her: 
*•  Sit  down."  With  an  air  of  the  utmost  dejec- 
tion, Frances  obeyed. 

**  Listen  to  me,  wife,"  resumed  Dagobert,  in  a 
broken  voice,  intermpted  b^  involuntary  starts, 
which  betrayed  the  violent  impatience  he  could 
hardly  restrain.  "  Understand  me— this  cannot 
pass  over  in  this  manner — ^thou  knowest — ^I  wiU 
never  use  violence  towards  thee — just  now,  I  gave 
way  to  a  first  moment  of  hastiness — ^I  am  sorry 
for  it— be  sure,  I  shall  not  do  so  again— ^but,  after 
•U,  I  must  know  what  is  become  of  these  chil- 
dren. Their  mother  entrusted  them  to  my  care, 
and  I  did  not  bring  them  all  the  way  from  Sibe- 
ria, for  thee  to  say  to  me :  '  Do  not  ask  me — ^I 
cannot  tell  thee  wnat  I  have  done  with  them.' — 
Xliere  is  no  reason  in  that.  Suppose  Marshal 
Sinum  were  to  arrive,  and  say  to  me :  '  Dagobert, 
my  children !' — ^what  answer  am  I  to  give  him  ? 
8m-^  am  calm— judge  for  thyself— I  am  cahn— 


'  but  just  put  thyself  in  my  place,  and  tc 
what  answer  am  I  to  give  to  the  marshal? 
— what  sayest  thou !  speak  then !" 

•«  Alas !  my  dear " 

**  It  is  of  no  use  crying  aku  f*  said  the 
wiping  his  forehead,  on  which  the  veil 
swollen  as  if  they  would  burst ;  **  what 
answer  to  the  marshal  ?" 

**  Accuse  me  to  him — ^I  will  beer  it  all- 
say 
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«•  What  wilt  thou  say?" 

'*  That,  on  going  out,  thou  didst  entr 
two  young  girls  to  me — and  that,  not 
them  on  thy  return,  thou  didst  ask  mi 
them — and  that  my  answer  was,  that  I  oc 
tell  thee  what  had  become  of  them." 

*'  Ah !  thou  thinkest  the  marshal  will  l 
fied  with  such  reasons  r"  cried  Dagobert, 
ing  his  fists  convulsively  upon  his  anees. 

**  Unfortunately,  I  can  give  no  other* 
to  him  or  thee — no— not  if  I  were  to  die 

Dagobert  bounded  upon  his  chair  at  thia  i 
which  was  given  with  nopeless  rcsignatiai 
patience  was  exhausted ;  but  determined 
yield  to  new  bursts  of  anger,  or  to  Bpi 
breath  in  useless  menaces,  he  rose  u 
opened  one  of  the  windows,  and  expo 
burning  forehead  to  the  cool  air.  A  little 
he  walked  up  and  down  for  a  few  niiiiil 
then  return^  to  seat  himself  beside -kJ 
She,  with  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  fixe^l 
upon  the  crucifix,  thinking  that  she  dMI- 
bear  a  heavy  cross. 

Dagobert  resumed :  "  By  the  manner  ii 
thou  speakest,  I  see  that  no  accident  lu 
pened,  which  might  endanger  the  healHiC 
children." 

**  No— oh,  no ! — thank  God,  they  are  qui 
— that  is  aU  I  can  say  to  thee." 

**  Did  they  go  out  alone  ?" 

**  I  cannot  answer  thee." 
Has  any  one  taken  them  away  V' 
Alas,  my  dear !  why  ask  me  these  qpu 
I  cannot  answer  thee." 

"  Will  they  come  back  here?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

Dagobert  started  up ;  his  j^tience  was  on 
exhausted.  But,  after  taknur  a  few  toini 
room,  he  again  seated  himself  as  before.  ' 
all,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  *'  thou  hast  no  i 
to  conceal  from  me  what  is  become  of  th 
dren.    Why  refuse  to  let  me  know  ?" 

"  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

**  I  think  thou  wilt  change  thy  opinion 
thou  knowest  something  that  I  am  now  ft 
tell  thee.  Listen  to  me  well !"  added  D% 
in  an  agitated  voice ;  "  if  these  childmi' 
restored  to  me  before  the  13th  Februsry-H 
day  is  close  at  hand — I  am  in  the  poeltl 
man  that  wotdd  rob  the  daughters  of  1 
Simon — rob  them,  dost  imdentand^'  ii 
soldier,  becoming  more  and  more  agitated 
with  an  accent  of  despair,  which  m&n 
heart  of  Frances,  he  contmued :  "  And  yol 
done  all  that  an  honest  man  could  do  fli 
poor  children — thou  canst  not  teU  what 
had  to  suflcr  on  the  road — ^my  cares,  mj« 
— ^I,  a  soldier,  with  the  charge  of  two 
gb-ls — it  was  only  by  strength  of  heart,  \i 
tion,  that  I  could  go  through  with  H  iui 
for  my  reward,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  m^ 

father:   *  Here  arc  your  children!* ^ 

soldier  paused.  To  the  violence 
tions  had  succeeded  a  mouxnfol 
wept. 


At  nght  of  the  tcan  Tolling  n  ow  v  d  11  he 
giejr  mauatache  of  Uagobert,  Fnmccs  felt  foi  a 
SHniieDt  her  rtsolution  giic  vay ;  but,  rccsUing 
the  oath  which  aho  had  made  to  her  cunfeasor, 
ud  nrflwting  that  the  ctctn^  aalvatian  of  the 
WpkaoB  was  at  stake,  she  reproached  henclf  in- 
Vaidly  with  this  evil  temptation,  which  would 
M  dmbt  be  severely  blumed  by  the  Abbe  Doboig. 
"^le  Biwwerpd  therefore  in  a  trembling  voice : 
^,B>tw  cos  they  accuse  thee  of  robbing  these 
.■Uldieiil" 

"  Know,"  resumed  Dagobert,  drawing  his  hand 
sou  liii  ej-es,  "  thai,  if  these  young  girls  have 
.^nvod  *o  many  diuigers,  lo  come  hiier,  all  the 
vtf  firom  SLberiA.  it  is  that  great  interesla  ore 
iWMCsmed — perhaps,  on.  immense  fortune — and 
,tii>t,  if  they  ore  not  present  on  the  13lh  Febni- 
j(lf~i>iae,  in  Paria,  Kuc  Sain  t-Fran^ois— all  viil\ 
I  jtD  lott-->nd  through  icy  fault — fui  1  am  reiqion- 
I    aiblc  for  thy  actions." 


The  13th  February     Rue  Snmt  Frani;oi»  1" 
CTicd  Irances,  lookmR  at  htr  huaband  with  a 
priac.    "  Like  (jabriel !" 

"  ^Vliat  doat  thou  say  of  Gabriel!" 

"  When  I  took  him  in  (poor,  deserted  child  !), 
ho  wore  a  bronie  medal  about  his  neck." 

"  A  bronie  medal  I"  cried  the  soldier,  strack 
with  amaiement ;  "  a  bronze  medal  with  these 
words :  At  Paris  you  teill  ie  tht  \3th  Fibmary, 
1832,  Rue  Saini-Fran^ouf 

"  Yes — how  doBt  thou  know  ?" 

"  Gabriel  too !"  said  the  soldier,  spenking  to 
himself.  Then  he  added  hastily ;  "  Does  Ga&iel 
know  that  this  medal  was  found  upon  him  ?" 

"  I  spoke  to  liim  of  it  at  some  tunc.  He  had 
olio  about  him  a  portfolio,  filled  with  papers  in 
a  foreign  tongue.  I  gave  them  to  tlie  Abbi 
Dubois,  my  confessor,  to  look  over.  He  told  mo 
afterwards,  that-they  were  of  little  consequence  j 
and,  at  a  later  period,  when  a  charitable  pe 
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named  Iklr.  Kodin,  undertook  the  education  of 
(Gabriel,  and  to  get  him  into  the  seminary,  the 
Abb6  Dubois  handed  both  papers  and  medal  to 
him.    Since  then,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them." 

Wlien  Frances  spoke  of  her  confessor,  a  sud- 
den light  flashed  across  the  mind  of  the  soldier, 
though  he  was  far  from  suspecting  the  machina- 
tions which  had  so  long  been  at  work  with  regard 
to  Gabriel  and  the  orphans.  But  he  had  a  Tague 
feeling,  that  his  wife  was  acting  in  obedience  to 
some  secret  influence  of  the  confessional — an  in- 
fluence, of  which  he  could  not  understand  the 
aim  or  object,  but  which  explained  in  part  at 
least  the  inconceivable  obstinacy  of  Frances,  with 
rcg:ird  to  the  disappearance  of  the  orphans. 

After  a  moment  s  reflection,  he  rose,  and  said 
sternly  to  his  wife,  looking  flxedly  at  her :  "  There 
is  a  priest  at  the  bottom  of  all  this." 

••  vVTiat  dost  thou  mean,  my  dear  ?" 

**  Thou  hast  no  interest  to  conceal  these  chil- 
dren. Thou  art  one  of  the  best  of  women.  Thou 
seest  that  I  suffer ;  if  thou  only  wert  concerned, 
thou  wouldst  have  pity  upon  me." 

«*  My  dear '^ 

**  I  tell  thee,  that  all  this  smacks  of  the  con- 
fessional," resimied  Daffobert.  '*  Thou  wouldst 
sacrifice  me  and  these  children  to  thy  confteaot ; 
but  take  cate — ^I  shall  find  out  where  he  lity 
and  (thousand  thunders !)  I  will  go  and  aak  mm 
who  is  master  in  my  house,  he  or  I— Mha  if  he 
does  not  answtf/'  adaed  the  soldier^  with  a  fhteat- 
ening  expretfidll  of  coimtenance,  "  I  ihUll  ktioiT 
how  to  make  him  speak." 

**  (JtacioTis  hearen!"  cried  Frances,  elasping 
her  hands  in  horror  at  these  sacrilegiotbi  irorda ; 
"  remember^  he  is  a  priest !" 

**  A  priest,  who  causes  discord,  treachery,  and 
misfortimc  in  my  house,  is  a  wretch  like  any- 
other,  whom  I  hare  a  right  to  call  to  account  for 
the  evil  he  does  to  me  and  mine.  Therefore,  tell 
me  immediately  where  are  the  children — or  else 
I  give*  thee  fair  notice,  that  I  will  go  and  demand 
them  of  thy  confessor.  Some  crime  is  here  plot- 
ting, of  wnich  thou  art  an  accomplice  without 
knowing  it,  imhapjyy  woman! — well,  I  prefer 
ha\'inp:  to  do  with  another  than  with  thee. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Frances,  in  a  mild,  firm  toice, 
**  thou  canst  not  think  to  impose  by  tiolence  on 
a  venerable  man,  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  had 
the  care  of  my  soul.  His  age  alone  would  be 
respectable " 

*•  No  age  shall  prevent  me !" 

"  Heavens  !  where  art  thou  eoinc  ?  Thou  art 
terrible !" 

"  I  am  going  to  thy  church.  Tliey  must  know 
thee  there — I  will  ask  for  thy  confessor — and  we 
shall  see." 

"  I  entreat  thee,  my  dear,"  cried  Frances, 
throwing  herself  in  a  fright  before  Dagobert,  who 
was  hastening  towards  the  door ;  •*  oiuy  thuik,  to 
what  thou  wilt  expose  thyself ! — Heavens !  insult 
a  pnest  ? — ^why,  it  is  one  of  the  reserved  ceues  /" 

These  last  words,  which  appeared  most  alarm- 
ing to  the  simplicity  of  Dagobert's  wife,  did  not 
make  any  impression  upon  the  soldier.  He  dis- 
engaged himself  from  her  grasp,  and  was  going 
to  rush  out  bareheaded,  so  violent  was  his  exas- 
peration, when  the  door  opened,  and  the  com- 
missary of  police  entered,  followed  by  La  Mayeux 
and  the  poUceman,  the  latter  carrying  the  bundle 
which  he  had  token  from  the  young  girl, 

"  The  commissary !"  cried  Dagobert,  who  re- 
cognised him  by  his  official  scarf.  "Ah!  so  much 
the  better — ^he  could  not  have  come  at  a  fitter 
nooMnt." 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  ZXAMIKLTIOK. 

**  Madame   Fsances   Baudoin  ^    asked  the 
magistrate. 

**  Yes,  sir — it  is  I,"  said  Frances ;  then,  per 
ceiving  La  Mayeux,  who,  pale  and  trembhng, 
did  not  dare  to  come  forwaro,  she  stretched  out 
her  aims  to  her.  "  Ah,  my  poor  child !"  she 
ezdaimed,  bursting  into  tears ;  "forslye — forgive 
us — since  it  is  for  our  sake  thou  hast  soffered 
this  humiliation !" 

When  the  wife  of  Dagobert  had  tenderly  em- 
braced the  young  sempstress,  the  latter,  taming 
towards  the  commissary,  said  to  him  with  sa 
expression  of  sad  and  touching  dignity :  **  You 
see,  sir,  that  I  am  not  a  thief." 

**  Madam,"  said  the  magistrate,  addressing  I 
Frances,  "  am  I  to  imderstand  that  the  silver  I 
cup,  ^e  shawl,  the  sheets,  contained  in  this  I 
bundle "  I 

«  Belong  to  me,  sir.    It  was  to  render  me  a  | 
service,  tiiat  this  dear  girl,  who  is  the  best  and 
most  honest  creature  in  the  world,  undertook  to 
carry  these  articles  to  the  pawnbroker's." 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  magistrate  sternly  to  the 
policeman,  **  you  have  committed  a  cGeplorable 
error.  I  shall  take  care  to  report  you,  and  to  see 
that  you  are  ptmished.  You  may  go,  sir."  Then, 
addressing  La  Mayeux  with  an  air  of  real  regieC* 
he  added :  **  I  can  only  express  my  soziow,  mi- 
defiioiselle,  for  what  has  happened.  Bdieve  mtp 
I  deeply  feel  for  the  cruel  position  in  which  yom 
hare  been  placed." 

•<  I  beUeve  it,  sir,"  said  La  Mayeux,  **  and  I 
thank  tou."  Then,  overcome  by  so  many  eDUH 
tions,  she  sank  upon  a  chair. 

The  magistrate  was  about  to  retire,  when 
Dagobert,  who  had  been  seriously  reflecting  for 
some  minutes,  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice: 
'*  Flease  to  hear  me,  Mr.  €k>mmi8sary ;  I  have  » 
deposition  to  make." 

"  Speak,  sir." 

"  What  I  am  about  to  say  is  very  important? 
it  is  to  you,  in  your  quality  of  a  magistrate,  tliat 
I  make  this  declaration." 

"  And  as  a  magistrate  I  will  hear  ^ou,  sir." 

**  I  arrived  here  two  days  ago,  brmging  with 
me  from  Russia  two  yotmg  gins  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  me  by  their  mother— the  wife  of 
Marshal  Simon." 

**  Of  Marshal  the  Duke  de  Ligny?"  said  the 
commissary,  very  much  siirprised. 

**  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  left  them  here,  being 
obliged  to  go  out  on  pressing  business.  This 
morning,  during  my  absence,  uiey  disappecred — 
and  I  am  certain  I  know  the  man  who  dmm  been 
the  cause  of  it." 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  Frances,  much  alarmed, 
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**  Sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  **  your  dedaraltaB 
is  a  very  serious  one.    Disappearance  of  peitoM 
sequestration,    perhaps — but   are   yOU   qtdte 


suref 


**  These  young  girls  were  here  an  hour  ttp;  I 
repeat,  sir,  that,  during  my  absence,  they  jUktv 
been  taken  away." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  dedtftt- 
tion,  sir;  but  still  it  is  difficult  to  cxplAin  m 
strange  an  abduction.  Who  tells  yon,  that  tinie 
young  girls  wHl  not  return  ?  Besides,  "iHiCni  do 
you  suspect?  One  word,  before  you  make  yotfr 
accusation.  Remember,  it  is  the  nutfastnUmirho 
hears  you.  On  leaving  this  plaee^  tM  hiW  utt' 
have  its  course  in  this  afhir." 


•— ' 
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^  That  is  whst  I  wish,  sir ;  I  am  responsible 
far  those  young  giris  to  their  &ther.  He  may 
anive  from  one  moniait  to  the  other,  and  I  must 
be  prepared  to  justify  myself/' 

(*  I  imderstand  all  these  reasons,  sir ;  but  still 
liaye  a  care  you  are  not  deceived  by  imfounded 
su^eions.  Your  denunciation  once  made,  I  may 
bATC  to  act  prorisionally  against  the  person 
accused.  Now,  if  you  should  be  under  a  mis- 
take^ the  consequences  would  be  very  serious  for 
you ;  and,  without  going  further,*'  said  the  ma- 
giitnte,  pointing  to  La  Mayeux  with  emotion, 
"  you  see  what  are  the  results  of  a  false  accusa- 
tion." 

••  You  hear,  my  dear,"  cried  Frances,  terrified 
at  the  resolution  of  Bagobcrt  to  accuse  the  Abbe 
I>iibois ;  '*  do  not  say  a  word  more,  I  entreat 
you." 

But  the  more  the  soldier  reflected,  the  more 
He  felt  convinced,  that  nothing  but  the  influence 
of  her  confessor  could  have  induced  Frances  to 
act  as  she  had  done ;  so  he  resumed  with  assur- 
axice :  "  I  accuse  my  wife's  confessor  of  being  the 
principal  or  the  accomplice  in  the  abduction  of 
ACarshal  Simon's  daughters." 

TXmnces  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and  hid  her  face 
isa  her  hands ;  whilst  La  Mayeux,  who  had  drawn 
Tilgh,  endeavoured  to  console  her.  The  magis- 
had  listened  to  the  deposition  of  Dogobcrt 
lih  extreme  astonishment,  and  he  now  said  to 
with  some  severity :  "  Pray,  sir,  do  not 
saccuse  ux^ustly  a  man,  whose  position  is  in  the 
lil^hcst  degree  respectable — a  priest,  sir — yes,  a 
ps-iest.  I  warned  you  beforehand  to  reflect  upon 
'W'liat  you  advanc^.  All  this  becomes  very 
serious;  and,  at  your  age,  any  levity  in  such 
^aiatters  would  be  unpardonable." 

**  Bless  me,  sir !"  said  Dagobert,  with  impa- 
Jtlenee ;  *'  at  my  age,  one  has  common  sense. 
"Xtiese  are  the  fiiicts.  Mv  wife  is  one  of  the  best 
^xid  most  honourable  of  human  creatures — ask 
^xiy  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  will  tell 
'^ou  BO— but  she  is  a  devotee ;  and,  for  twenty 
years,  she  has  always  seen  widi  the  eyes  of  her 
Confessor.  8he  adores  her  son,  she  loves  me  also ; 
^3riit  she  jputs  the  confessor  before  us  both." 

"  Sir,     said  the  commissary,   **  these  fisunily 

details " 

**  Ajre  indispensable,  as  you  shall  see.  I  go  out 
*n  hour  ago,  to  look  after  this  poor  Maveux. 
^^Vhen  I  come  back,  the  young  girls  have  disap- 
X>cKred.  I  ask  my  wife  to  whom  she  has  entrusted 
tliem,  and  where  they  are ;  she  falls  at  my  feet 
'W-eeping,  and  says :  *  Do  what  thou  wilt  with 
'He,  but  do  not  ask  me  what  is  become  of  the 
^luldren — I  cannot  answer  thee.*  " 

*'  Is  this  true,  nmdam  ?"  cried  the  commissary, 
looking  at  Frances  with  surprise. 

"Anser,  threats,  entreaties,  had  no  effect," 
^^BRuned Dagobert;  "  to  everything  she  answered 
s^  mildly  as  a  saint :  *  I  can  tell  thee  nothing !' — 
^ow,  sir,  I  maintain,  that  my  wife  has  no  interest 
^  tike  away  these  children ;  she  is  under  the 
;C^|Kihitedoimnion  of  her  confessor;  she  has  acted 
*^  his  carders,  and  for  his  purposes ;  he  is  the 
«^  party." 

1  .  Whilst  Dagobert  spoke,  the  commissary  looked 

>i>tta  and  more  attentively  at  Frances,  who,  sup- 

^l^vted  by  La  Maycux,  continued  to  weep  bitterly. 

I  After  a  mpmenrs  reflection,  the  magistrate  ad- 

l2^*^ed  towards  Dagobert's  wife,  and  said  to  her : 

^idam,  you  have  heard  what  your  husband 

'•Joft  dedared." 

*  Ye^  mr." 

^^What  have  3rou  to  say  in  your  justification  r" 


<f 


But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  "  it  is  not  my 
that  I  accuse — ^I  do  not  mean  that — it  is  her  con« 
fessor." 

**  Sir,  you  have  applied  to  a  magistrate ;  and 
the  magistrate  must  act  os  he  thinks  best  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth.  Once  more,  madam,"  he 
resumed,  addressing  Frances, "  what  have  you  to 
say  in  your  justification?" 

**  Alas  I  nothing,  sir." 

"  Is  it  true,  that  your  husband  left  these  young 
girls  in  your  charge,  when  he  went  out  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Is  it  true,  that,  on  his  return,  they  were  no 
longer  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

*'  Is  it  true,  that,  when  he  asked  you  where 
they  were,  you  told  him  that  you  could  give  him 
no  mformation  on  the  subject?" 

The  commissary  appeared  to  wait  for  the  reply 
of  Frances  with  a  kind  of  anxious  cxiriosity. 
"  Yes,  sir,"  said  she,  "with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
"  that  WU8  the  aniiwer  I  mode  my  husband." 

**  "NVhat,  madam!"  said  the  magistrate,  with 
an  air  of  painful  astonishment ;  "  that  was  your 
only  answer  to  all  the  prayers  and  commands  of 
your  husband  ?  What !  you  refused  to  give  him 
the  least  information?  It  is  neither  probable^ 
nor  possible." 

"  It  is  the  truth,  sir." 

"  Well,  but  after  all,  madam,  what  have  you 
done  with  the  young  girls  that  were  entrusted  to 
your  care  ?" 

**  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  it,  sir.  If  I 
would  not  answer  my  poor  husband,  I  certainly 
will  not  answer  any  one  else." 

**  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Dagobert,  "  was  I  wrong  ? 
An  honest,  excellent  woman  like  that,  who  was 
always  fiill  of  good  sense  and  affection,  to  talk  in 
this  w^ay — is  it  natural?  I  repeat  to  you,  sir, 
that  it  is  the  work  of  her  confessor ;  act  against 
him  promptly  and  decidedly,  we  shall  soon  know 
all,  and  my  poor  children  will  be  restored  to  me." 

**  Madam, '  continued  the  commissar}*,  witliout 
being  able  to  repress  a  certain  degree  of  emotion, 
"  I  am  about  to  speak  to  you  very  severely.  My 
duty  obliges  mc  to  do  so.  This  affair  becomes 
so  serious  and  complicated,  that  I  must  instantly 
commence  judicial  proceedings  on  the  subject. 
You  acknowledge,  Uiat  these  yoimg  girls  have 
been  left  in  your  charge,  and  that  you  cannot 
produce  them.  Now  listen  to  me ;  if  you  refuse 
to  give  any  explanation  in  the  matter,  it  is  you 
alone  that  will  be  accused  of  tlioir  disappearance. 
I  shall  be  obliged,  though  with  great  regret,  to 
take  you  into  custody." 

**  Me !"  cried  Frances,  with  the  utmost  alarm. 

"  No  !"  exclaimed  Dagolxirt ;  •*  never !  It  is  lu.r 
confessor  that  I  accuse,  not  my  poor  -wife.  Take 
her  into  custody  indeed !"  And  he  ran  towards 
hor,  as  if  ho  would  protect  her. 

"It  is  too  late,  sir,"  said  the  commissary. 
"  You  have  brought  your  charge  for  the  abduc- 
tion of  these  two  yotmg  girls.  According  to 
your  wife's  own  declaration,  she  alone  is  com- 
promised up  to  this  point.  I  must  take  her  be- 
fore the  Procttreur  du  Hoi,*  who  will  decide  what 
course  to  piirsue." 

'*  And  Isay,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  mena- 
cing tone,  "  that  my  wife  shall  not  stir  from  this 
room." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  commissary,  coolly,  "  I  can 
appreciate  your  feelings ;  but,  in  the  mterest  of 
justice,  I  would  beg  you  not  to  oppose  a  necessary 

*  A  legal  officer  of  the  crown,  'B'ho  acts  u  public  pro* 
seeutor. 
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OMasuT#---a  measure,  which  moreoTer,  in  ten 
mimitefl,  it  woukl  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to 
pferent. 

These  words,  spoken  -with  calmness,  recalled 
ih€  soldier  to  himself.  •*  But,  sir,"  said  he,  <*  I 
diD  not  aoeose  my  wife." 

*•  Neyer  mind,  my  dear— 4o  not  think  of  me !" 
said  Frances,  with  ^c  angelic  resignation  of  a 
martyr.  "The  Lord  is  rtiU  pleased  to  try  mc 
sorely ;  but  I  am  His  unworthy  servant,  and  must 
gratefbUy  resign  myself  to  His  will.  Let  them 
arrest  me,  if  &ej  choose ;  I  will  say  no  more  in 
]>rison  than  1  have  said  already,  on  the  subject 
of  those  poor  children." 

** But,  sir,"  cried  Dagobert,  "you  see  that  my 
wife  has  lost  her  head.    You  cannot  arrest  her.  ' 

"There  is  no  charge,  proof,  or  indication, 
against  the  other  person  whom  you  accuse,  and 
whose  character  should  be  his  protection.  If  I 
take  your  wife,  she  may  perhaps  be  restored  to 
you  after  a  first  examination.  I  regret,"  added 
the  commissary,  in  a  tone  of  pity,  *'  to  have  to 
execute  such  a  mission,  at  the  very  moment 
when  your  son's  arrest " 

"  What !"  cried  Dagobert,  looking  with  speech- 
less astonishment  at  his  wife  and  La  Maycux ; 
"  what  does  he  say  ?  my  son  r" 

"  You  were  not  then  aware  of  it  ?  Ah,  sir !  a 
thousand  pardons!"  said  the  magistrate,  with 
painful  emotion.  "  It  is  distressing  to  make  you 
such  a  communication." 

"  My  son !"  repeated  Dagobert,  pressing  his 
two  hands  to  his  forehead.  "My  son  !  arrested !" 

"For  a  political  offence  of  no  great  moment," 
said  the  commissary. 

"  Ah !  it  is  too  much.  All  comes  on  me  at 
once !"  cried  the  soldier,   falling  overpowered 

into  ft  chair,  and  hiding  his  face  with  his  hands. 

«  ♦  « 

After  a  touching  farewell,  during  which,  in 
spite  of  her  terror,  Frances  remained  faithful  to 
the  vow  she  had  made  to  the  Abbe  Dubois — 
Dagobert,  who  had  refused  to  depose  against  his 
wife,  was  left  leaning  upon  a  table,  exliausted  by 
contending  emotions,  and  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming :  "  Yesterday,  I  had  with  me,  my  wife, 
my  son,  my  two  poor  orphans — and  now — ^I  am 
alone — alone !" 

At  the  moment  when  he  pronounced  these 
words,  in  a  despairing  tone,  a  mild,  sad  voice 
was  heard  close  behmd  him,  saj-ing  timidly : 
"  Mr.  Dagobert,  I  am  here ;  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  remain  and  wait  upon  you." 

It  was  La  Mayeux. 


PAUT  vn. 

XSB  QX7SBN-BACCHANAL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MASaUEBADE. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Dagobert's  wife 
had  been  conducted  by  the  commissary  of  police 
before  the  Jtufe  ifJnaitttetum,  a  noisy  and  anima- 
ted scene  was  passing  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet, 
in  front  of  a  house,  the  first  story  and  groimd- 
floor  of  which  were  then  occupied  by  the  vast 
saloons  of  an  eating-house,  that  bore  the  sign  of 
the  Suekitu  Calf, 

It  was  the  morning  after  a  night  of  Carnival. 
A  ^ood  number  of  masks,  grotesquely  and  poorly 
mndf  wcra  coming  from  the  tavern-balls  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  and  were  singing 
m  tey  eioased  the  Place  du  Chatelet;  but,  as 


they  beheld  a  second  troop  advancing  along  the 
quay,  the  first  party  stopped  to  wait  m  the  new- 
comers, at  the  same  time  raising  shouts  of  joy,  in 
expectation  of  one  of  those  combats  of  low  sad 
BiUingsgaie  wit,  from  which  Yade  denved  his 
fame. 

This  crowd  of  people,  all  more  or  less  uLiaoe 
cated,  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of 
many  persons,  whom  their  occupations  obliged., 
to  traverse  Paris  at  an  early  hoiur  of  the  mon^ 
ing ;  and,  as  they  got  suddenly  packed  together 
in  one  of  the  comers  of  the  sc^iiare,  they  com- 
pletely surroimded  a  yo\mg  gurl,  piJe  and  de- 
formed, who  happened  to  be  passing  at  the 
moment. 

This  young  girl  was  I>a  Mayeux.  Having 
risen  at  daybreak,  she  had  gone  to  fetch  some 
pieces  of  linen  from  the  person  who  em^oyed 
her.  One  may  imagine  the  fears  of  the  poor 
sempstress,  when,  thus  involuntarily  mixed  up 
^ith  the  joyous  crowd,  she  remembered  tM 
cruel  scene  of  yesterday ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts — alas  !  Uiey  were  v«ry  feeble — she  was 
imable  to  advance  a  step  ;  for  the  troop  of  masks  .- 
who  had  just  arrived,  rushing  towards  those  who 
had  first  come,  the  ranks  of  the  latter  opened 
and  a  part  of  them  rolled  forward,  so  that  La 
Mayeux  (being  amongst  these)  was  carried  qa 
by  the  flood  of  people,  and  thrown  amongst  the 
groups  that  were  nearest  to  the  above-nanffL 
eating-house. 

The  new-comers  were  much  better  diesBsd 
than  the  others.  They  belonged  to  that  gay  sad 
turbulent  class,  which  habitually  frequents  the 
Chaumierey  the  Prado^  the  Colyteum,  and  those 
other  dancing-places,  more  or  less  distinguidifld 
for  riot,  which  are  patronised  hj  students,  shop* 
girls,  clerks,  grUettea^  &c.  Whilst  they  returned 
the  jokes  of  the  other  masks  -^ith  interest,  they 
seemed  to  be  expecting  with  impatience  the  sr- 
rival  of  some  person,  whose  presence  was  en*  - 
dently  much  desired.  The  foUowins  phiam> 
exchanged  between  Clowns  and  C^umbinfli* 
Dtbardeurs  and  Debardettses,*  Turks  and  SultaaaBy 
and  other  well-matched  couples,  will  ffive  an 
idea  of  tlic  importance  of  the  personage  m  qjAU' 
tion. 

"  The  feast  is  ordered  for  seven  o'clock  in  the^ 
morning.    Their  carriages  ought  to  have  azdved 
by  this  time." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  Queen-Bacelumal  will  have 
wished  to  lead  off  the  last  set  at  the  Prado" 

"  If  I  had  known  that,  I  would  have  staid  t6 
see  my  adorable  queen." 

"  Gobinct,  if  you  ever  again  call  hec  jcm , 
adorable  queen,  I  will  scratch  you ;  meanwoiLe^. 
I  give  you  a  pinch." 

"  Celeste,  nave  done  !  You  will  blacken  ^ 
white  satin,  that  mamma  dressed  me  ia  at  my 
birth." 

**  Why  do  you  call  this  Bacchanal  your  ,, 
blc  queen  ?    What  am  I  then  to  you,  pray  r 

"  You  are  adorable,  but  you  are  not  my  qpefsn: 
for,  as  there  is  but  one  moon  in  the  nighta  •« 
Dame  Nature,  so  there  is  but  one  BacchanaTte 
the  nights  of  the  Prtwfo."  ■ --^    i 

"  Oh !  all  very  fine,  great  good-farrxioibixig^^ 

"  Gobinet  is  right ;  she  was  superb,  oiiir.^i^e|iX" 

"  And  in  such  feather !"  .  r    .  . 

"  Never  saw  her  in  better  trim." 

"  And  what  a  costume !— dazzUn^^  t 

"  Overwhelming ! 

"  Crushing !" 
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•  Fulminating  r 

^  No  one  but  she  can  invent  such  dresses." 

**  And  then  the  dance !" 

**  Oh,  ves  \  it  was  at  once  bounding,  waring, 
twisting  1  There  is  not  such  another  baycuiere* 
under  the  night-cap  of  the  sky !" 
'  ^"Qobinet,  give  me  back  my  shawl  directly. 
Yea  have  already  spoilt  it,  by  rolling  it  round 
Jronr  great  bodv.  1  don't  choose  to  have  my 
ifaings  ruined,  for  great  fellows  who  caU  other 
women  bayadim  f* 

'*  Celeste,  calm  thy  fury.  I  am  disguised  as  a 
Turk,  and,  when  I  talk  of  bayaderes,  I  am  only 
in  character." 

"  Your  Celeste  is  like  them  all,  Gobinct ;  she's 
jeakms  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal." 

••  Jealous  ! — ^you  think  me  jealous  ?  Well  now ! 
that's  too  bad.  If  I  chose  to  be  as  bold  as  she 
^  fhey  wotild  talk  of  me  as  much.  After  all, 
wliat  is  it  that  makes  her  reputation  ?  why,  a 
liifdmome !" 

"*•  In  that,  you  have  nothing  to  envy  her — since 
ytin  are  called  Celeste  !" 
*  ■■  Yoru  know,  Gobinet,  that  Celeste  is  my  real 


'  ^*  Yes ;  but  one  fancies  it  a  nickname — when 
ocm»  looks  in  your  face." 

"**  Gobinet,  I  will  put  that  down  to  your  ac- 


**  And  Oscar  will  help  you  to  add  it  up,  eh  ?" 
"Yes  ;  and  you  shall  see  the  total.     \\Tien  I 

one,  the  remainder  will  not  be  you." 
■*•  Celeste,  you  grieve  me.  I  only  meant  to  say, 
^Ijuit  your  celestial  name  does  not  go  well  with 
FCJttr  charming,  little  face,  which  is  still  more 
Uischievous  than  that  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal." 
■  •*That's  right ;  coax  me  now,  wretch  !" 
'  *•  I  swear  by  the  accursed  head  of  my  landlord, 
^l&at,  if  you  ^cd,  you  could  have  as  much  as- 
B^onmce  as  the  Queen-Bacchanal — and  that  is 
•ikying  a  great  deal." 

""Tue  fact  is,  that  the  Bacchanal  has  assiutuice 
e^ioart^  in  all  conscience." 
'  "  Not  to  speak  of  her  fascinating  the  police !" 
~  *•  And  magnetising  the  officers  oi  justice !" 
"  They  may  get  as  angry  as  they  please ;  she 
4ways  nnishes  by  making  them  laugn." 
-  ••And  they  all  call  her :  Jfy  Queen  f* 
"  Last  nignt,  she  charmed  a  police-officer  (as 
tMEest  as  a  village-maiden)  whose  purity  took 
>  anus  against  the  famous  dance  of  the  IvU- 
ywn,  iuhp?'f 
**  AVhat  a  quadrille  !  Couche-tout-Nu  J  and  the 
'^neen^-Baechanal,  having  opposite  to  them  Rose- 
^f^4mpon  and  Nmi-Moulxn  r 
I      '*  And  all  four  making  tulips  as  full-blown  as 
PcWId  h^  !** 

^  <"  By  the  by,  is  it  true  what  they  say  of  Nini- 
fcloulinr 
^'What?" 

_  **  Why,  that  he  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  writes 
DJiiiitgiletB  OA  religion." 

^^  Yes,  it  liB  true.  I  have  often  seen  him  at  my 
^3Bti(pkrycr'8,  with  whom  ho  deals;  a  bad  pay- 
^^i»i^ter,.  but  a  joUy  fellow !" 

„•*  And  pretends  to  be  devout,  eh  ?" 

**'Tbdievc  you — when  it  is  necessary;  then 

is  Mr.  Biimoulin,  as  large  as  life.     He  rolls 

eyes,  walks  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 

toes  tumitd  in ;  but,  when  the  humbug  is 

*  An  eastern  dancing-girl. 

t  It  it  impotsiUle  to  tranitlate  the  pum  mi  idiomatic  cx- 
liiMkiarMitii  abMmd  in  this  scene. 
.    tffhep  Mmked.  ihm  WMrkman  alreadj  mentioned. 


over,  he  slips  away  to  the  balla  of  which  he  it 
so  fond,  and  where  the  women  have  diristened 
him  Nini-Moulin.  Add,  that  he  drinks  like  a 
fish,  and  you  have  the  description  of  the  cotfe. 
All  this  does  not  prevent  his  writing  for  the  re- 
ligious newspapers ;  and  the  saints,  whom  he  lets 
in  even  oftener  than  himself,  are  ready  to  swear 
by  him.  You  should  see  his  articles  and  his 
pamphlets — only  see,  not  read— every  page  is 
full  of  the  devil  and  his  horns,  and  the  desperate 
fryings  which  await  your  impious  revolutlonistf^ 
— and  then  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  the 
power  of  the  pope — ^nay,  1  can't  tell  you  half. 
This  toper  of  a  Nini-Moidin !  he  gives  then: 
enoi^h  for  their  money !" 

*'  "nic  fact  is,  that  he  is  both  a  toper  and  a 
regular  swell.  How  he  rattled  on  with  little  Rose- 
Pompon  in  the  dance  of  the  fullblown  tulip  /" 

**  And  what  a  rum  chap  he  looked,  with  his 
Homan  helmet  and  top-boots." 

*'  Rose-Pompon  dances  well  too ;  she  has  tlir 
poetic  twist." 

"And  the  ideal  shuffle !" 

"  Yes  ;  but  the  Queen-Bacchanal  is  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  any  ordinary  dancer. 
I  always  come  back  to  her  step  last  night  in  the 
fuU-btoton  tulip," 

**  It  was  adorable !" 

"  It  was  divine !" 

*'  If  I  were  the  father  of  a  feumly,  I  would  en- 
trust her  with  the  education  of  my  sons !" 

"  It  was  that  step,  however,  which  offended 
the  modesty  of  the  policeman." 

"  The  fact  is,  it  was  a  little ./Vw." 

"  Free  as  air — so  the  policeman  comes  up  to 
her,  and  says :  *  Well,  my  queen,  is  that  step  to 
last  for  ever  ?' — *  No,  modest  warrior  f'  replies 
the  queen ;  *  I  practise  it  only  once  every  even- 
ing, to  be  able  to  dance  it  when  I  am  old.  I 
made  a  vow  of  it,  that  you  might  be  named  a 
brigadier.' " 

"  What  a  droll  girl !" 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will  remain  always  with 
Coudie-tout-Nu." 

*•  Because  he  has  been  a  workman?" 

*'  What  nonsense !  it  would  suit  us  students 
and  shopboys  to  give  ourselves  airs ! — ^No ;  but  I 
am  astonished  at  the  queen's  fidelity." 

<«  Yes — the  afiair  has  lasted  three  or  four  good 
months." 

"  She  doats  upon  liim,  and  he  on  her." 

"  They  must  lead  a  droll  life." 

"  Sometimes  I  ask  myself,  where  the  devil 
Couche-tout-Nu  gets  the  money  he  spends.  It 
appears,  that  he  pays  all  last  night's  expenses, 
three  coaches  and  four,  and  a  breakfast  this 
morning  for  twenty  persons  at  ten  francs  a  head." 

**  They  say,  he  has  come  into  some  money. 
That's  why  Nini-Moulin,  who  has  a  good  nose 
for  eating  and  drinking,  made  acquaintance  with 
him  last  night — leaving  out  of  the  question,  that 
he  may  have  some  designs  on  the  Queen-Bac- 
chanal." 

*<  He !  I  should  think  not !  He's  rather  too 
ugly.  The  women  like  to  dance  with  him,  be* 
cause  he  makes  people  laugh — ^but  that's  all. 
Little  Rose-Pompon,  who  is  such  a  pretty  crea- 
ture, has  taken  him  as  a  hazmlesa  proteolor,  in 
the  absence  of  her  student." 

"  The  coaches !  the  coaches  l"  exclaimed  the 
crowd,  all  with  one  voice. 

La  Mayeux,  forced  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  the 
maskers,  had  not  lost  a  word  of  this  convefva- 
tion,  which  was  deeply  painful  to  hetf ,  as  it  oott^ 
cemed  her  sister  whom  the  had  not  Men  te  m 
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ong  tune.  Not  that  the  Queen-Bacchanal  had 
a  bad  heart ;  but  the  sight  of  the  wretched  po- 
Terty  of  La  Mayeux — a  poverty  which  she  had 
henelf  ahazed,  but  which  she  haa  not  had  strength 
of  mind  to  bear  with  any  longer— caused  such 
bitter  grief  to  the  gay,  thoughtless  girl,  that  she 
would  no  more  expose  herself  to  it,  after  she  had 
in  rain  tried  to  inauce  her  sister  to  accept  assist- 
ance, which  the  latter  always  refused,  knowing 
that  its  source  could  not  be  honourable. 

*'  The  coaches !  the  coaches !"  once  more  ex- 
claimed the  crowd,  as  they  pressed  forward  with 
enthusiasm,  so  that  La  Mayeux,  carried  on  against 
her  will,  was  thrust  into  the  foremost  rank  of  the 
people  assembled  to  see  the  show. 

It  was  indeed  a  curious  spectacle.  A  man  on 
horseback,  disguised  as  a  postilion,  with  a  blue 
jacket  embroidered  with  silver,  an  enormous  tail 
from  which  the  powder  escaped  in  pu£&,  and  a 
hat  adorned  with  long  ribbons,  preceded  the  first 
carriage,  cracking  his  whip,  ana  oiyine  with  all 
hu  might :  "  Make  way  for  the  Queen-Bacchanal 
and  her  court !" 

In  an  open  landau,  drawn  by  four  lean  horses, 
on  which  rode  two  old  postilions  dressed  as  de-vils, 
was  raised  a  true  pyramid  of  men  and  women, 
sitting,  standing,  leaning,  in  every  possible  variety 
of  odo,  extravagant,  and  grotesque  costume.  It 
was  altogether  an  indescribable  mass  of  bright 
colours,  flow^crs,  ribbons,  tinsel,  and  spangles. 
Amid  this  heap  of  strange  forms  and  dresses,  wild 
or  graceful  countenances,  ugly  or  handsome  fea- 
tures, were  by  turns  visible — ^but  all  animated  by 
the  feverish  excitement  of  a  jovial  frenzy— all 
turned  with  an  expression  of  fanatical  admiration 
towards  the  second  carriage,  in  which  the  queen 
was  enthroned,  whilst  they  imitcd  with,  the  mul- 
titude in  reiterated  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the 
Queen-Bacchanal !" 

This  second  carriage,  an  open  landau  like  the 
first,  contained  only  the  four  dancers  of  the 
famous  step  of  the  full-blown  tulip — Nini- Moulin, 
Rose-Pompon,  Couche-tout-Nu,  and  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal. 

Dimioiilin,  the  religious  writer,  who  wished  to 
dispute  possession  of  Madame  de  la  Saintc- 
Colombe  with  his  patron  Mr.  Kodin — ^Dumoulin, 
sumamcd  Nini-Moulin,  standing  on  the  front 
cushions,  would  have  presented  a  magnificent 
study  for  Callot  or  Gavami — Gavami,  that  emi- 
nent artist,  who  unites  with  the  biting  strength 
and  marvellous  fancy  of  an  illustrious  caricaturist, 
the  poetnr  and  the  depth  of  Hogarth.* 

Nini-Moulin,  who  was  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  wore  very  much  back  upon  his  head  a 
Roman  helmet  of  silver  paper,  A  voluminous 
plume  of  black  feathers,  rismg  from  a  point  of 
red  wood,  was  placed  on  one  side  of  this  head- 
gear, breaking  the  too  classic  regularity  of  its 
outline.  Beneath  tins  casque,  shone  forth  the 
most  rubicimd  and  jovial  face,  that  ever  was 
purpled  by  the  fumes  of  generous  -wine,  A  pro- 
minent nose,  with  its  primitive  shape  modestly 
concealed  beneath  a  luxuriant  growth  of  pimples, 
half  red,  half  violet,  gave  a  droll  expression  to  a 
perfectly  beardless  face;  whilst  a  large  mouth 
with  thick  lips,  widening  at  the  comers,  added 
to  the  air  of  mirth  and  jollity  which  beamed  from 
his  large,  grey  eyes,  set  fiat  in  his  head. 

On  seeing  this  joyous  fellow,  with  a  paunch 
like  Silenus,  one  could  not  help  asking  how  it 
was,  that  he  had  not  drowned  in  wine,  a  hundred 
times  over,  the  gall,  bile,  and  venom,  which 

•  Mr.  Gararni  i§  now  occupied  in  iUastrating  the  *'  Wan- 
dering Jev.*' 


flowed  from  his  pamphlets  against  the  enemies 
of  Ultramontanitm^  and  how  ms  Catholic  bdie& 
could  float  upwards,  in  the  midst  of  these  mad 
excesses  of  drink  and  dancing.  The  ouestioi] 
would  have  appeared  insolubl^  if  one  nad  nol 
remembered  how  many  actors,  who  play  thi 
blackest  and  most  hateml  parts  on  the  stage,  arc 
when  ofi"  it,  the  best  feUows  in  the  world. 

The  weather  being  cold,  Nini-Moolin  wore  t 
kind  of  box-coat,  which,  being  half-open,  dit 
played  his  cuirass  of  scales,  and  hia  flesh-coloiuec 
pantaloons,  finishing  lust  below  the  calf  in  %  pai 
of  yellow  tops  to  his  boots.  T.^»ani«g  flirwam  ii 
front  of  the  carriage,  he  uttered  wild  criei  o 
delight,  mingled  wim  the  words :  ''  Long  live  thi 
Qucen-Bacckanal !" — after  whidi,  he  shook  am 
wliirled  the  enormous  rattle  he  held  in  his  hand 
Couche-tout-Nu,  standing  beside  him,  waved  oi 
high  a  banner  of  white  suk,  on  which  were  ^ 
words :  "  Love  and  Jqy  to  the  Queen-Bacchanal !' 

Couche-tout-Nu  was  about  twenty-five  yean 
of  age.  His  countenance  was  intelligent  ana  say 
surrounded  by  a  collar  of  chesnut-coloured  ^ius- 
kers,  but,  worn  with  late  hours  and  excesses,  ii 
expressed  a  singular  mixture  of  carelessness  an^ 
hardihood,  recUessness  and  mockery;  still nc 
base  or  wicked  passion  had  yet  stamped  there  itt 
fatal  impress.  He  was  the  perfect  type  of  the 
Pabisiax,  as  the  term  is  generally  applied,  whe- 
ther in  the  army  or  in  the  provinces,  on  board  i 
king's  ship  or  a  merchantman.  It  is  not  a  com- 
pliment, and  yet  it  is  far  from  being  an  insult 
it  is  an  epithet,  which  partakes  at  once  of  blame 
admiration,  and  fear ;  for  if,  in  this  sense,  th* 
Parisian  is  often  idle  and  rebellious,  he  is  tSan 
quick  at  his  work,  resolute  in  danger,  and  alwayi 
terribly  satiriced  and  fond  of  practical  jokes. 

Couche-tout-Nu  was  dressed,  as  it  is  termed 
in  a  yerj  flashy  style.  He  wore  a  black  vdve 
jacket  with  silver  buttons,  a  scarlet  waistcoat 
trousers  with  broad  blue  stripes,  a  Caahmen 
shawl  for  a  girdle  with  ends  loosely  fioating,  anc 
a  hat  covered  with  fiowcrs  and  ribbons.  Thii 
disguise  set  off  his  light,  easy  figure  to  grea 
advantage. 

At  the  back  of  the  carriage,  standing  up  onth< 
cushions,  were  Bosc-Pompon  and  t£e  Queen 
Bacchanal. 

Rose-Pompon,  formerly  a  fringe-maker,  wai 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  had  the  pretties 
and  drollest  little  face  imaginable.  She  wai 
gaily  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  d^bardewr.  He 
powdered  wig,  over  which  was  smartly  plaoM 
on  one  side  an  orange  and  green  cap,  laced  wlti 
silver,  increased  the  eflcct  of  her  bright,  blad 
eyes,  and  of  her  roimd,  rosy  cheeks.  She  won 
about  her  neck  an  orange-coloured  cravat,  of  tlu 
same  material  as  her  loose  sash.  Her  tight  jacke 
and  narrow  waistcoat  of  light  green  vSret,  wid 
silver  ornaments,  displayed  to  the  best  advantagi 
a  charming  figure,  the  pliancy  of  which  mm 
have  well  suited  the  evolutions  of  the  fitU-Uowt 
tulip.  Her  large  trousers,  of  the  same  stuff  aac 
colour  as  the  jacket,  were  not  calculated  to  hidi 
any  of  her  attractions. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal,  being  at  least  a  heac 
taller,  leaned  with  one  hand  on  the  shoulder  oi 
Rose-Pompon.  The  sister  of  La  Mayeux  ruled, 
like  a  true  monarch,  over  this  mad  rerdrr, 
which  her  very  presence  seemed  to  inspire,  sues 
influence  had  ner  own  mirth  and  animation  — 


all  that  surrounded  her. 

She  was  a  tall  girl  of  about  twenty  yean  ot 
age,  light  and  gracefril,  with  regular  featoni 
and  a  merry,  racketing  air.    Like  her  sister,  iN 
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JukI  magnificent  chcsnnt  hair,  and  large  blue 
eyes  ;  but  instead  of  being  soft  and  timid,  like 
those  of  the  young  semjistress,  they  shone  with 
indefatigable  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 
8uch  was  the  energy  of  her  yiyacious  organiza- 
tion, that,  ndtwithstanding  many  nights  and  days 
passed  in  one  continued  festiyal,  her  complexion 
was  as  pure,  her  choek  as  rosy,  her  neck  as  fresh 
and  fair,  as  if  she  had  that  morning  issued  from 
■ome  peaceful  retreat.  Her  costume,  though 
lingular  and  femtastic,  suited  her  admirably.  It 
was  composed  of  a  tight,  long-waisted  boddice 
in  doth  of  gold,  trimmed  with  great  bunches  of 
searlet  ribbon,  the  ends  of  which  streamed  over 
her  naked  arms,  and  a  short  petticoat  of  scarlet 
▼elret,  ornamented  with  golden  beads  and  span- 
gles. This  petticoat  reached  half-way  down  a 
W,  at  once  elegant  and  strong,  clad  in  a  white 
silk  stocking,  and  red  buskin  with  heel  of  brass. 

Never  had  any  Spanish  dancer  a  more  supple, 
elastic,  and  agile  form,  than'  this  singular  girl, 
who  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  dancing 
and  perpetual  motion,  for,  almost  every  mo- 
ment, a  slight  imdulation  of  head,  hips,  and 
shoulders,  seemed  to  follow  the  music  of  an  in- 
visible orchestra ;  whilst  the  tip  of  her  right 
fbot,  placed  on  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  the 
most  provoking  manner,  continued  to  beat  time 
— ficnr  the  Queen-Bacchanal  stood  proudly  erect 
upon  the  cushions. 

A  sort  of  gilt  diadem,  the  emblem  of  her  noisy 
sovereignty,  himg  with  little  bells,  adorned  her 
forehead.  Her  long  hair,  in  two  thick  braids, 
was  drawn  back  from  her  rosy  checks,  and  twisted 
behind  her  head.  Her  left  hand  rested  on  the 
shoulder  of  Httle  Kose-Pompon,  and  in  her  right 
she  held  an  enormous  nosegay,  which  she  waved 
to  the  crowd,  accompanymg  each  salute  with 
bursts  of  laughter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  complete  idea  of 
this  noisy,  animated,  fantastic  scen6,  which  in- 
cluded also  a  third  carriage,  filled,  like  the  first, 
with  a  pyramid  of  grotesque  and  extravagant 
masks.  Amongst  the  delighted  crowd,  one  per- 
son alone  contemplated  the  picture  with  deep 
■OETOW.  It  was  La  Mayeux,  who  was  still  kept, 
in  spite  or  herself,  in  the  first  rank  of  spectators. 

Separated  from  her  sister  for  a  long  time,  she 
now  beheld  her  in  all  the  pomp  of  her  singular 
triumph,  in  the  midst  of  the  cries  of  joy,  and  the 
applause  of  her  companions  in 'pleasure.  Yet 
t&e  eyes  of  the  young  sempstress  grew  dim  with 
tears ;  for,  though  the  Queen-Bacchanal  seemed 
to  share  in  the  stunning  gaiety  of  all  around  her 
— though  her  face  was  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
she  appeared  fully  to  enjoy  the  splendours  of  her 
temporary  elevation — yet  she  had  the  sincere 
pity  of  Ihe  poor  workwoman,  almost  in  rags,  who 
was  seeking,  with  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  the 
m<eanft4if  earning  her  daily  bread. 

I*  Mayeux  had  forgotten  the  crowd,  to  look 
only  at  ner  sister,  whom  she  tenderly  loved — 
only  the  more  tenderly,  that  she  thought  her 
Ktnatioa  to  be  pitied.  With  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  joyous  and  beautiful  girl,  her  pale  and  gentle 
eountenance  expressed  tne  most  touching  and 
pain^  interest. 

All  at  cmce,  as  the  brilliant  glance  of  the  Queen- 
Baeehmial  travelled  along  the  crowd,  it  lighted 
atk  the  sad  features  of  La  Mayeux.  **  My  sister !" 
coodaimed  Cephyse — such,  we  have  alr^tdy  said, 
was  the  name  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal — "  My 
nster !" — and  with  one  bound,  light  as  a  ballet- 
Iftftocr,  she  wpnng  from  her  moveable  throne, 
(iHdch  fbrtnnately  just  hapi)ened  to  be  8topping)t 


and,  rushmg  up  to  la  Mayeux,  embraced  hev 
affectionately. 

All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the  com- 
panions of  the  Queen-Baccnanal,  stUl  stupefied 
by  the  boldness  of  her  perilous  leap,  knew  not 
how  to  account  for  it;  whilst  the  masks,  who 
surrotmded  La  Mayeux,  drew  back  in  surprisei 
and  the  latter,  absorbed  id(the  delight  of  emorac- 
ing  her  sister,  whose  caresses  she  returned,  did 
not  even  think  of  the  singular  contrast  between 
them,  which  must  soon  excite  the  astozushment 
and  hilarity  of  the  crowd. 

Cephyse  was  the  first  to  think  of  this,  and 
wishing  to  save  her  sister  at  least  one  humilia- 
tion, she  turned  towards  the  carriage,  and  said : 
'*  Rose-Pompon,  throw  me  down  my  cloak ;  and, 
Nini-Moxilin,  open  the  door  »— rectly  V* 

Having  received  the  cloak,  the  Queen-Baceha- 
nal  hastuy  wrapped  it  round  La  Mayeux,  before 
the  latter  could  speak  or  move.  Then,  tiddng 
her  by  the  hand,  she  said  to  her :  "  Come! 
come !  * 

"  I !"  cried  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm.  "  Do  not 
think  of  it!" 

"  I  must  speak  with  thee.  I  vnll  get  a  private 
room,  where  we  shall  be  alone.  So  make  haste, 
dear  little  sister ! — Do  not  resist  before  all  these 
people — ^but  come  !** 

Ijie  fear  of  becoming  a  public  spectacle  decided 
La  Mayeux,  who,  confused  moreover  with  the 
adventiire,  trembling  and  frightened,  followed 
her  sister  almost  mechanically,  and  was  dragged 
by  her  into  the  carriage,  of  which  Nini-MouJin 
had  just  opened  the  door.  And  so,  vrith  the 
doak  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  covering  the  poor 
garments  and  deformed  figure  of  La  Mayeux,  the 
crowd  had  nothing  to  laugh  at,  and  only  won- 
dered what  this  meeting  could  mean,  whilst  the 
coaches  pursued  their  way  to  the  eating-house  in 
the  Place  du  Chatelet. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  COMTBAST. 

SoMB  minutes  after  the  meeting  of  La  Mayeux 
and  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  the  two  sisters  were 
alone  together  in  a  small  room  in  the  tavern. 

*'  Let  me  kiss  thee  again,"  said  Cephyse  to  the 
young  sempstress ;  **  at  least,  now  we  are  alone, 
thou  wilt  not  be  afrmid  Y* 

In  the  efibrt  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  to  clasp 
La  Mayeux  in  her  arms,  the  cloak  fell  from  the 
form  of  the  latter.  At  sight  of  those  miserable 
garments,  which  she  had  hardly  had  time  to 
observe  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd,  Cephyse  joined  her  hands,  and  could 
not  repress  an  exclamation  of  painful  surprise. 
Then,  approaching  her  sister,  that  she  might 
contemplate  her  more  closely,  she  took  the  thin, 
icy  palms  of  La  Mayeux  betwcn  her  own  plump 
hands,  and  examined  for  some  minutes  with 
increasing  grief  the  suffering,  pale,  imhappy 
creature,  brought  down  by  watching  and  priva- 
tions, and  half-dothed  in  a  x>oor,  patched,  cotton 
gown. 

"  Ah,  my  sister !  to  see  thee  thus !"— And  un- 
able to  articulate  another  word,  the  Queen-Bac- 
chanal threw  herself  on  La  Mayeux's  neck,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  her  sobs, 
she  added :  "  Pardon !  pardon !" 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  C«)hyge?"  said 
the  young  sempstress,  deeply  moved,  and  gently 
disengaging  herself  from  tne  embrace  of  her 
sister.    **  Why  dost  thou  ask  my  pardon  ^" 

**  Why  T*  resumed  Cephyse,  raismg  her  coiiA* 
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leiuuice  bathed  in  tears,  and  pnrpie  with  confu- 
sion ;  *'  is  it  not  shameftil  of  me,  to  be  dressed  in 
all  this  finery,  and  to  spend  so  much  money  in 
follies,  whilst  thou  art  thus  miserably  clad,  and 
in  need  of  crerything — whilst  thou  art  perhaps 
dying  of  want,  for  1  have  never  seen  thy  poor 
fS&ce  look  so  pale  and  worn." 

"  Be  satisfied,  dear  sister !  I  am  not  ill.  I  was 
rather  late  last  night,  and  that  makes  me  a  little 
pale — ^but  pray  do  not  cry — it  grieves  me." 

The  Queen-Bacchanal  had  out  just  arrived, 
radiant  in  the  midst  of  the  intoxicated  crowd, 
and  yet  it  was  La  Mayeux  who  was  now  employed 
in  consoling  her ! 

An  incident  occoxred,  which  made  the  contrast 
still  more  striking.  Joyous  cries  were  heard 
suddenly  in  the  n^  apartment,  and  these  words 
were  r^ieated  with  enmusiasm :  **  Long  live  the 
Queen-Bacchanal !" 

La  Mayeux  trembled,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  as  she  saw  her  sister  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  shame. 
*'  Cephyse,"  she  said,  *'  I  entreat  thee  not  to 
grieve  so.  Thou  wilt  make  me  regret  the  delight 
of  this  meeting,  which  is  indeed  hafniiness  to  me ! 
— ^It  is  so  long  since  I  saw  thee ! — ^But  tell  me — 
what  ails  thee  r 

"  Thou  majst  despise  me  perhaps — and  thou 
art  right,"  said  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  drying  her 
tears. 

"Despise  thee?  and  for  what?" 

**  Because  I  lead  the  life  I  do,  instead  of  having 
the  courap^  to  support  misery  along  with  thee. 

The  gnef  of  Cc^hyse  was  so  hwt-breaking, 
tiiat  La  Mayeux,  always  good  and  indulgent, 
wishing  to  console  her,  and  to  raise  her  a  Tittle 
in  her  own  estimation,  said  to  her  tenderly :  **  Jn 
supporting  it  bravely  for  a  whole  year,  my  good 
Cephyse,  thou  hadst  more  merit  and  courage  than 
I  should  have  in  bearing  with  it  my  whole  life." 

"  Ah,  sister !  do  not  say  that." 

"  In  simple  truth,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "  to 
what  temptations  is  a  creature  like  me  exposed  ? 
Do  I  not  naturally  seek  solitude,  even  as  thou 
seekest  a  noisy  life  of  pleasure?  What  wants 
have  I  ?    A  very  little  suffices." 

"  And  thou  hast  not  always  that  little  ?" 

"  No — ^but,  weak  and  sickly  as  I  seem,  I  can 
endure  some  privations  better  than  thou  couldst. 
Thus  hunger  produces  in  me  a  sort  of  nimibness, 
which  leaves  me  very  feeble — ^but  for  thee,  robust 
and  full  of  life,  htmgcr  is  fury,  is  madness.  Alas ! 
thou  must  remember,  how  many  times  I  have 
seen  thee  suffering  from  those  painful  attacks, 
when  work  failed  us  in  our  wretched  garret,  and 
we  could  not  even  gain  o\ir  four  francs  a  week — 
so  that  we  had  nothing — absolutely  nothing  to 
eat — ^for  our  pride  prevented  us  from  applying  to 
the  neighbours." 

"  Thou  hast  preserved  the  right  to  that  honest 
pride." 

•*  And  thou  ?  Didst  thou  not  struggle  as  much 
as  a  human  creature  could  ?  But  strength  fails 
at  last — ^I  know  thee  well,  Cephysc — it  was  hun- 
ger that  conquered  thee,  and  the  painful  necessity 
of  constant  labour,  which  was  yet  insiiificient  to 
supply  our  common  wants." 

"  But  thou  couldst  endure  those  privations — 
thou  endurest  them  still." 

**  Canst  thou  compare  me  with  thyself?  Look," 
said  La  Mayeux,  taking  her  sister  by  the  hand, 
and  leading  her  to  a  mirror  placed  above  a  couch, 
"look!— Dost  think  that  God  made  thee  so 
beautiful,  endowed  thee  with  such  quick  and 
ardent  blood,  with  so  joyous,  animated,  expan- 


sive a  nature,  ana  witn  sucn  taste  and  tanaami 
for  pleasure,  that  thy  youth  might  be  spent  in  < 
freezing  garret,  hid  fr^  the  sun,  nailed  constiod) 
to  thy  chair,  clad  almost  in  rags,  and  wcridni 
without  rest  and  without  hope?  No!  forHebv 
given  us  other  wants  than  those  of  eating  sap 
drinking.  Even  in  our  humble  condition,  do«i 
not  beauty  require  some  little  ornament  ?  BoH 
not  youth  require  some  movement,  pletsmi, 
gaiety  ?  Do  not  all  ages  demand  relaxatioii  aa^ 
rest?  Hadst  thou  gained  sufficient  wages  t 
satisfy  hunger,  to  have  a  day  or  so'a  amuseool 
in  the  week,  after  working  every  other  day  ii 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  to  procure  the  nt* 
and  modest  dress  which  so  charming  a  face  migb 
naturally  claim — ^thou  wouldst  never  have  asJbR 
for  more,  I  am  sure  of  it — thou  hast  told  me  a 
much  a  himdred  times.  Thou  hast  yielded  ihm 
to  an  irresistible  necessity,  because  thy  wants  an 
greater  than  mine." 

**  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  witi 
a  pensive  air ;  "  if  I  could  but  have  gained  fivtg 
sous*  a  da^,  my  life  would  have  been  qnii 
different;  for,  in  the  beginning,  sister,  I  M 
cruelly  humiliated  to  live  at  the  charge  of  aiq 
one." 

**  Yes,  yeB — ^it  was  inevitable,  my  dear  Ceplme 
I  must  pity,  but  cannot  blame  thee.  Thou  £df 
not  choose  thy  destiny ;  but,  like  me,  thou  hat 
submitted  to  it." 

'*  Poor  sister !"  said  Cephyse^  embracing  Id 
Mayeux  tenderly;  **thou  canst  encourage  am 
console  me  in  the  midst  of  thy  own  miafiDrtaiMa 
when  I  ought  to  be  pitying  thee." 

'•  Be  satisfied !"  said  La  Slayeux ; «« Oodii  Jus 
and  good.  If  He  has  denied  me  many  advaiEtiM 
He  has  given  me  my  joys  as  thou  hast  tfaiaa. 

••Thy  joys  r 

•*Yes,  and  great  ones — without  whidi  lif 
would  be  too  burdensome,  and  I  shcmldiiofchavi 
the  courage  to  go  through  with  it." 

"  I  understand  thee,"  said  Cephyse,  with  ema 
tion ;  **  thou  still  knowest  how  to  devote  thyael 
for  others,  and  that  lightens  thv  own  sorrows.** 

•*  I  do  what  I  can,  but,  alas  f  it  is  very  litUi 
yet  when  I  succeed,"  added  La  Mayeux,  with  i 
faint  smile,  "  I  am  as  proud  and  happy  as  a  poo 
littic  ant,  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  ha 
brought  a  big  straw  to  the  common  nest.  Bi 
do  not  let  us  talk  any  more  of  me." 

"  Yes,  but  I  must,  even  at  the  risk  of  makiaj 
thee  angry,"  resumed  the  Queen-Bacchanal 
timidly ;  **  I  have  something  to  propose  to  thei 
which  thou  didst  once  before  remse.  Jacquer 
has  still,  I  think,  some  money  left — we  are  spend 
ing  it  in  follies — ^now  and  then  giving  a  little  t 
poor  people  we  may  happen  to  meet — ^I  beg  € 
thee,  let  me  come  to  thy  assistance — ^I  see  it  ii 
thy  poor  face,  thou  canst  not  conceal  it  from  oil 
that  thou  art  wearing  thyself  out  with  toil." 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  Cephyse,  I  know  thy  gooi 
heart ;  but  I  am  not  in  w^ant  of  anything.  7A 
little  I  gain  is  sufficient  for  me." 

"  Thou  refiiscst  me,"  said  the  Queaa-Baedia 
nal,  sadly,  **  because  thou  knowest  thiftiiiyeWi 
to  this  money  is  not  honourable — be  it 
respect  thy  scruples.  But  thou  wilt  not 
service  from  Jacques ;  he  has  been  a 
like  ourselves,  and  comrades  should  lidp'ead 
other.  Accept  it,  I  beseech  thee,  or  I  diali  thill 
thou  despisest  me." 


*  One  Bhillin^  and  d^htpenoe. 

■f  We  must  remind  tJbe  reader,  that 
named  Jacquea  Bennepont,  and  waa  ona  of  th» 
of  the  tiater  of  the  Wandering  Jew. 
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I  acreaftinr  these  very  five  Imndred  franct,  when. 
TBtomed  to  Jacques,  might  be  of  the  greatest 
ue  to  him,  the  yooBg  girl  retolyod  to  accept  this 
offer.  She  took  the  purse,  and,  with  tearful 
eyes,  said  to  him :  **  I  will  not  refiise  your  kind- 
ness, Mr.  Jacques ;  you  are  so  good  and  gene- 
Toos.  Agricola's  fiither  will  thus  at  least  have 
one  consolation,  in  the  midst  of  heavy  sorrows. 
Thanks !  many  t>i«nTr«  j" 

*'  Tliere  is  no  need  to  thank  me,  mademoiselle ; 
money  was  made  for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.'* 

Here  the  noise  without  recommenced  more 
foriously  than  ever,  and  the  rattle  of  Nini- 
Moulin  sent  forth  the  most  doleful  sounds. 

•*  Cephyse,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu,  "  they  will 
break  everything  to  pieces,  if  thou  dost  not  re- 
turn to  them,  and  I  have  nothing  left  to  pay  for 
thedama^.  Excuse  us,  mademoiselle,  added 
he,  laoghmg,  **  but  you  see  that  royalty  has  its 
duti«? 

Ccphyse,  deeply  moved,  extended  her  arms  to 
La  Mmyeux,  who  threw  herself  into  them,  shed- 
ding sweet  tears.  **  And  now,"  said  she  to  her 
sister,  **  when  shall  I  sec  thee  again  ?" 

"  Soon — ^very  soon — ^though  nothing  grieves 
me  more,  than  to  see  thee  in  want,  and  not  be 
allowed  to  help  thee." 

**  Thou  wiltcome  then  to  seeme?  itisapromiser" 

'*  I  promise  you  in  her  name,"  said  Jacques  ; 
"  we  will  pay  a  visit  to  you,  and  to  your  neigh- 
Donr  Agricola. 

**  Return  to  thy  company,  Ccphyse,  and  amuse 
thyself  with  a  light  heart ;  for  Mx.  Jacques  has 
made  a  whole  family  happy." 

80  saying,  and  wnen  Couche-tout-Nu  had  as- 
certained, that  she  could  go  down  without  being 
seen  by  his  noisy  and  joyous  companions.  La 
Kayeoz  quietly  withdrew,  eager  to  carry  one 
|>iece  of  good  news  at  least  to  Bagobert ;  but 
mtending,  first  of  all,  to  go  to  the  Rue  de  Baby- 
lone,  to  the  pavilion  formerly  occupied  by 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville.  We  shall  explain  here- 
after the  cause  of  this  determination. 

At  the  moment  when  the  young  girl  qtiitted 
"^  eatins-house,  three  men,  plainly  and  com- 
fortably dressed,  were  watching  before  it,  and 
talking  in  a  low  voice.  Soon  after  they  were 
joined  by  a  fourth  person,  who  rapidly  descended 
the  stairs  of  the  tavern. 

<*  Well?"  said  the  three  first,  with  anxiety. 

"  He  is  there." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?" 

"Are  there  two  Couche-tout-Nus  on  the 
^ttth  ?**  replied  the  other.  **  I  have  just  seen  him ; 
he  IS  dressed  like  one  of  the  atoell  mob.  They  will 
"he  at  table  for  three  hours  at  least." 

"llieny  wait  for  me,  you  others.  Keep  as 
^<Qet  IS  possible.  I  will  go  and  fetch  the  c^- 
^m,aad  mo  job  is  done."  So  sa3nng,  one  of  thee 
^^ttee  men  walked  off  quickly,  and  disappeared 

^  a  Bdreeil  leading  directly  firom  the  square. 

«  «  • 

At  tiiA  same  instant,  the  Queen-Bacchanal 
Ottered  the  banqueting-room,  accompanied  by 
Coiche-tocct-Ku,  and  was  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  firom  all  sides. 

**  Now  then,"  cried  Cephyse,  with  a  sort  of 
Perish  excitement,  &ud  as  if  she  wished  to 
eteape  from  her  oyhi  reflections ;  **  now  then, 
%y  friends — noise  and  tumult,  hurricane  and 
tsn^t,  thunder  and  earthquake — as  much  as 
^please!"  Then,  holding  out  her  glass  to 
Nina-lioulin,  she  added :  **  Wine,  fiiend.  wine  !" 

**L(ng  live  the  Queen!"  cried  they  all,  with 
'me  voice.    **  Long  live  the  Queen-Bacchanal !" 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THBCABOUBB. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal,  having  Couche-tout^u 
and  Rose-Pompon  opposite  to  her,  and  Kini- 
Moulin  on  her  right  huid,  presided  at  the  repast, 
called  a  reveitie-mcttin  (wake-morning),  gene- 
rously offered  by  Jacques  to  his  companions  in 
pleasure. 

Both  young  men  and  girls  seemed  to  have  fbr> 
gotten  the  fatigues  of  a  ball,  beffun  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  and  finishea  at  six  in  the 
morning ;  and  all  these  couples,  joyous  as  they 
were  amorous  and  indefatigable,  laughed,  ate, 
and  drank,  with  youthful  and  Pantagruelian* 
ardour,  so  that,  during  the  first  part  of  the  feast, 
they  talked  little,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
clatter  of  plates  and  glasses. 

The  countenance  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  was 
less  gay,  but  much  more  animated  than  usual : 
her  flushed  checks  and  sparkling  eyes  announced 
a  feverish  excitement ;  she  wished  to  drown 
reflection,  cost  what  it  might.  Her  conversa- 
tion with  her  sister  often  recurred  to  her,  and 
she  tried  to  escape  firom  such  sad  remembrances. 

Jacques  looked  at  Ccphyse  from  time  to  time 
with  passionate  adoration;  for,  thanks  to  the 
singular  conformity  of  character,  mind,  and  taste, 
between  him  and  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  their 
attachment  had  deeper  and  stronger  roots  than 
generally  belong  to  epnemeral  connexions  founded 
upon  pleasure.  Cephyse  and  Jacques  were  them- 
selves not  aware  of  all  the  power  of  a  passion, 
which  till  now  had  been  surrounded  only  by  joys 
and  festivities,  and  which  had  not  yet  bieen  teied 
by  any  untoward  event. 

Little  Kose-Fompon,  left  a  widow  for  the  last 
few  days  by  a  student,  who,  in  order  to  en^  the 
carnival  in  style,  had  gone  into  the  coimtry  to 
raise  the  supplies  from  his  family,  under  one  or 
other  of  those  fabuloiLs  pretences,  which  tradition 
carefully  preserves  in  the  schools  of  law  and 
medicine — Rose-Pompon,  an  example  of  rare 
fidelity,  and  determined  not  to  compromise  her- 
self^ had  taken  for  a  chaperon  the  inoffensive 
Nini-Moulin. 

This  latter,  having  doffed  his  helmet,  exhi- 
bited a  bald  head,  encircled  by  a  border  of  black, 
curling  hair,  pretty  lone  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
By  a  remarkable,  bacchic  phenomenon,  in  pro- 
portion as  intoxication  gained  upon  him,  a  sort 
of  zone,  as  purple  as  Ws  jovial  face,  crept  by 
degrees  over  his  brow,  till  it  obscured  even  the 
shining  whiteness  of  his  crown.  Rose-Pompon, 
who  knew  the  meaning  of  this  symptom,  pointed 
it  out  to  the  company,  and  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  burst  of  laughter :  **  Take  care,  Nini-Mou- 
liu !  the  tide  of  the  wine  is  rising." 

"When  it  comes  above  his  head,  he  will  be 
drowned,"  added  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

<<  Oh,  queen !  do  not  disturb  me ;  I  am  medi- 
tating," answered  Dumoulin,  who  was  setting 
tipsy,  and  who  held  in  his  hand,  in  the  fashion 
of  an  antique  goblet,  a  pimch-bowl  filled  with 
v/ine — ^for  he  despised  the  ordinary  glasses,  be- 
cause of  their  small  size. 

**He  is  meditating,"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
<*  IHni-Moulin  is  meditating.    Be  attentive  ! 

**  He  is  meditating ;  he  must  then  be  ill !" 

**  What  is  he  meditating  ?  a  questionable  step^" 

«*  A  forbidden  attitude  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  mbcditating,"  resumed  Dumoulin, 
gravely ;  *'  I  am  meditating  upon  wine,  generally 
and  in  particular — wine,  of  which  the  immortal 
•  Worthy  of  PantacrueL— See  Sabthis, 
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Bairact  "-^DmnoQlin  b^  the  rery  bad  habit  of 
ilways  qviotuig  Bossnet  when  he  wis  drunk — 
"of which  the  immortal  Boesuet  says  (and  he 
was  *  judge) :  *Ih  wine  is  courage,  strength,  joy, 
and  spirit^  fefvour ' — ^when  one  has  any  brains," 
added  Kini-MouUn,  by  way  of  parenthesis. 

**  WeU  then,  I  adore  thyBossuet,"  said  Rose- 
Pbmpon. 

**  As  for  my  particular  meditation,  it  concerns 
tbe  queetion,  whether  tiie  wine  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana  was  red  or  white.  Sometimes  I  incline 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other — and  some- 
times to  both  at  once." 

**  lliat  is  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  question, 
said  Couche-tout-Nu. 

'*  And,  abore  all,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottles, 
added  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

**  As  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  observe ;  and 
already,  by  dint  of  reflection  and  research,  I 
have  made  a  great  discovery — namely,  that,  if  the 
wine  at  the  marriage  of  Cana  was  red ** 

**  It  was  not  white/'  said  Bose-Pompon,  judi- 
ciously. 

**  And  if  I  had  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that 
it  was  neither  white  nor  red?'  asked  Dumoulin, 
with  a  magisterial  air. 

••  That  could  only  be  when  you  were  drunk," 
observed  Couchc-tout-Nu. 

**  The  partner  of  the  queen  says  well.  One 
may  be  too  athirst  for  science ;  but  never  mind ! 
— 'From  all  my  studies  on  this  question,  to  which 
I  have  devoted  my  life — I  shall  await  the  end  of 
my  respectable  career,  with  the  sense  of  having 
dnmk  nistorically  —  theologically  —  archeologi- 
oallyr 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  jovial  grimace 
and  tone,  with  which  Dumoulin  pronounced  and 
accentuated  these  last  words,  which  provoked  a 
general  laugh. 

"i4ivAeo&^wkjaflyf"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "What 
is  that?  Has  it  a  tail?  does  it  live  in  the 
water?" 

"Never  mind,"  replied  the  Queen-Bacchanal; 
"these  are  words  of  wise  men  and  conjurors; 
they  are  like  horsehair  buttles — ^they  serve  for 
stuffing — that's  all.  I  like  better  to  drink ;  so 
fill  the  glasses,  Kini-Moulin;  some  champagne, 
Rose-Pompon;  here's  to  the  health  of  thy  Phile- 
mon, and  ids  speedy  return ! " 

"And  to  the  success  of  his  plant  upon  his 

stupid  and  stingy  family ! "  added  Rose-Pompon. 

•  •  • 

The  toast  was  received  with  unanimous  ap- 
plause. 

"  With  the  permission  of  her  majesty  and  her 
court,"  said  Dumoulin,  "the  toast  I  have  to 
propose  is  to  the  success  of  a  project,  whi(^ 
greatiy  interests  me,  and  which  has  some  re- 
semblance to  Philemon's  plant,  I  fiemcy,  that 
the  toast  will  bring  me  luck." 

"  Let's  have  it,  by  all  means ! " 

"Well  then — success  to  my  marriage !"  said 
Dumoulin,  rising. 

These  words  provoked  an  expression  of  shouts, 
applause,  and  laughter.  Nim-Moulin  shouted, 
applauded,  laughed,  even  louder  than  the  rest, 
opening  wide  his  enormous  mouth,  and  adding 
to  the  stunning  noise  the  harsh  sound  of  his 
rattie,  which  he  had  taken  up  again  from  under 
his  chair. 

When  the  storm  had  somewhat  subsided,  the 

'2ucen-Bacdianal  rose  and  said :  "  I  drink  to  the 

-^th  of  the  ftiture  Madame  Nini-Moulin." 

.  'Oh,  que«n!  your  courtesy  touches  me  so 

'bly,  that  I  must  allow  you  to  road  in  the 


depthsof  my  heart  the  named  myfiatna 
exclaimed  Dumoulin.      "  She  is  caUed 
Honoree-Modeste-Hooaline-Ang^  de  la  Saioto- 
Colombe,  widow." 

"Bravo!   bravo!" 

"  She  is  sixty  years  old,  and  haa  man  iSaam* 
sands  of  francs  a-year,  than  ahe  has  hairs  in  Jmt 
grey  moustache,  or  wrinkles  in  her  face ;  thb  is 
so  superbly  fat,  that  one  of  her  gowns  wioali 
serve  as  a  tent  for  this  honourable  compsay.  I 
hope  to  present  my  future  aponae  to  mamk. 
Shrove-Tuesday,  in  the  costume  of  a  ihtmiMsiVw 
that  has  just  devoured  her  flock.    Soma  of  tbsm 


wish  to  convert  her — but  I  have 
divext  her,  which  she  will  like  better.  Yi 
help  me  to  plunge  her  hntdloog  into  all 
jollity." 

"  We  will  plunge  her  into  anything  yoapl 

"  'Twill  he  old  iniquity  in  crey  haiiB,' 
Rose-Pomnon,  humming  apopmar  tune. 

"  She  wul  overawe  the  police." 

"We  can  say  to  them:   *  Respect  this  la^ti 
your  mother  will  perhaps  be  as  cda  some  day  I'       ; 

Suddenly,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  rase;  her' 
countenance  wore  a  singiilar  expreaaioQ  cf  bitter 
and  sarcastic  delight.  In  one  hand  ahe  heULiU 
glass  full  to  the bnm.  "They  say,  that  the d*- 
lera  is  approaching  with  his  seven-league  bsflla,^ 
she  cried.  "  I  drink  to  the  Cholera!^  Aad  Am 
emptied  the  glass. 

Notwithstanding  the  genenl  gaiety*  tiisif 
words  made  a  gloomy  impression;  a  sort  oCalsa« 
trie  shudder  ran  through  tne  assembly,  andiistil/ 
every  countenance  be^une  suddenly  serions.     - 

"  Ah,  Cephyse ! "  said  Jacques,  in.  a  tons  of 
reproadi. 

"  To  the  Cholera ! "  resumed  the 


chanal,  fearlessly.     "  Let  him  spare  those 

wish  to  live,  and  kill  at  the  same  igomfiit  thus 
who  dread  to  part!" 

Jacques  and  Cephyse  exchanged  a  r^nd  gbow^ 
imnoticed  by  their  joyous  companions,  and  fv 
some  time,  the  QMPpn.TU<^li*TmT  t^—wmi^  mlmt 

and  thoughtful. 

"  Ah !  in  that  way,  it  is  different^"  cried  BoK^ 
Pompon,  boldly.  "  To  the  Cholera!  so  thatttaa 
but  good  fellows  be  left  on  earth." 

In  spite  of  this  variation,  the  imprestiai  irii 
still  painfully  oppressive.  Dumoulin,  wishing  tt 
cut  short  this  gloomy  subject,  exclaimed:  "Dfefil 
take  the  dead,  and  long  Uve  the  living  1  JoA 
dpropot  of  those  who  both  live  and  /tee  wtU,  I.adt 
you  to  drink  a  health  most  dear  to  ouk  jofma 
queen,  the  health  of  our  Amphitryon.  UbAMk- 
nately,  I  do  not  know  his  respectable  mta&k 
having  only  had  the  advantage  of  makM'Mt 
acquamtance  this  night;  he  will 
then,  if  I  confine  myself  to  ptoposiag  lhi= 
health  of  Couchc-tout-Nu — a  nans  by  no  laaMi 
ofiensive  to  my  modesty,  as  Adam  neyer  slspfrii 
any  other  manner.  I  drink  to  Oo^ehs  la#* 
NuJ^' 

"Thanks,  old  fellow!"  said  Jaomiet,  od^ 
"  were  I  to  forget  your  name,  I  should  aaS:|Mi 
Qm-'veut'boire  t  *  and  I  am  sure^  that  yowi  wsM' 
answer:   IwiU**  .....^ 

"  I  will  directiy!"  saidDumoiiUn»  Makkfl^ 
military  salute  with  one  hand*  and  ^**iiy*»jy  4iA 
the  bowl  with  the  other. 

"When  we  have  drunk  together/'  aasw^ 
Couche-tout-Nui,  cordially,  **we  oa^U  ttM^ 
each  other  thoroughly.  I  am  ca&sd  Jaoftf^ 
Renncpont."  \*  >- 

"  Rcmnepont!"  cried  Dnmonlin,  who  ippcinJ 
•Whowindriak  '      ' 
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tiis  BBiis,  m  spite  ot  lus  luut-dnuuccn- 

m«re  CBUedRennepont?" 

ipenDt  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

I  astonish  you?" 

s  is  a  Tcry  ancient  ftmily  of  that  name — 

ta  of  Bennepont* 

ndeed !"  said  Couche-tout-Nu,  laughing. 

Slasmts  of  Rennepont  are  also  Dukes  of 

tf"  added  Dumoulin. 

eoBM^  old  follow!  do  I  look  aa  if  I  be- 

sudiafiDnUy? — I,  who  am  a  workman 

s  workman?  why,  we  are  getting  into 
and  one  nights ! "  cried  Dumoulin, 
lurprised.  **  You  give  us  a  Bel- 
festtore,  with  accompaniment  of  carri- 
fimr,  and  yet — you  are  a  workman  ^ — 
me  your  trade,  and  I  will  join  you, 
lie  Yine  of  the  Lord*  to  take  care  of 

,  I  say !  don't  think  that  I  am  a  manu- 

xf  buik-notes,  and  false  money!"  re- 

IMS,  laughing. 

pmrade !  no  such  suspicion  - 

«ld  be  excusable,  seeing  the  ri^a  I  run, 

make  you  easy  on  that  point.     I  am 

aa  inheritance." 

g  and  drinking  an  unde,  no  doubt?" 

ouHb,  benerolently. 

,  I  don't  know." 

;l  yon  don't  know  whom  you  are  eating 

yon  see^  in  the  first  plaoe^  my  fiither 

evil  he  was !"  said  Dumoulin,  somewhat 
mtenance,  though  in  eeneral  not  orer* 
IS  in  the  choice  of  nis  bottle  com- 
bat, sfter  the  first  surprise,  he  resumed, 
most  charming  amenity:  "There  are 
^mien  of  distinguished  merit!" 
sure!  you  may  think  to  lau^h  at  me," 
lesi  "but  you  are  right  in  this  respect, 
her  was  a  man  of  very  great  merit.  He 
sek  and  Latin  like  a  scholar,  and  often 
hat  he  had  not  his  equal  in  mathema- 
Isi,  he  had  trayclled  a  good  deal." 
then,"  resumed  Bumoulin,  whom  sur- 
.  partly  sobered,  "you  may  belong  to 
^  of  the  Counts  of  Rennepont,  after  all." 
leh  ease,"  said  Rose-Rompon,  laushing, 
Imt  was  an  amateW'Chijfimer,  ana  only 
noar  of  the  thing." 

o— worse  luck!  it  was  to  earn  his  liy- 
lied  Jacques;  "but,  in  his  youth,  he 
well  oS,  By  what  appeared,  or  rather 
hd  not  appear,  he  had  applied  to  some 
ion;  and  tne  rich  relation  had  said  to 
neh  obliged!  go  elsewhere.'  llicn  he 
make  use  of  ms  G^reek,  and  Latin,  and 
ies.  Impossible  to  do  anything — ^Paris, 
lieing  choke-full  of  learned  men — so  my 
L  to  look  for  his  bread  at  the  end  of  a 
iok,  and  there  too  he  must  haye  found 
moi  it  during  two  years,  when  I  came 
tih  him  liter  uie  death  of  an  aunt,  with 
sd  been  staying  in  the  country." 
vesMcCable  fiuher  was  then  a  sort  of 
mv  said  Dumoulin ;  "but,  unless  he 
inheritance  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  I 
)  how  you  came  into  your  property." 
ioc  the  end  of  the  story.  At  twelye 
mbf  I  waa  an  apprentice  at  the  &ctory 
S^^ud;   two  years  afterwards,   my 

ID— one  who  coQeeti  rubbish  shoot  tbs  itnttt. 


ttxhst  oiea  or  a&  aeatfait,  Itmnag  sne  tte  IWN 
niture  of  our  garret— a  mattress,  a  ehair*  aad  A 
table--«nd  moreover,  in  aa  <^  Eaa  de  Oologna 
box,  some  papers  f  written,  it  seems,  in  EagsUsh) 
and  a  bronse  medal,  worth  about  ten  sous,  chsin 
and  all.  He  had  nerer  spoken  to  me  of  these 
papers,  so,  not  knowing  u  they  were  Kood  for 
anything,  I  left  them  at  the  bottom  of  an  oU 
tnmk,  instead  of  burning  them-— which  was  well 
for  me,  since  it  is  upon  ttiese  pspsrs,  that  I  hvm 
had  money  adyanced." 

"  What  a  godsend !"  said  Dumoulin.  "  But 
somebody  must  haye  known  that  you  had  thsns/' 

"  Yes ;  one  of  those  people,  tnat  are  ahrays 
looking  out  for  old  debts,  came  to  Ccphyse,  who 
told  me  aU  about  it ;  and,  after  he  had  read  the 
papers,  he  said  that  the  affidr  was  doubtful,  but 
that  he  would  lend  me  ten  thousand  firancs  on  it, 
if  I  liked.  Ten  thousand  francs  was  a  large  sum, 
so  I  accepted  his  offer  directly." 

"  But  you  must  haye  supnosedf  that  these  old 
pi^)ers  were  of  great  yalue. 

"  Faith,  no !  since  my  fither,  who  ought  to 
haye  known  their  yalue,  had  neyer  made  any  use 
of  themr— and  then,  you  see,  ten  thousand  francs 
in  good,  bright  coin,  falling  as  it  were  from  the 
clouds,  are  not  to  be  »neea§d  ai  so  I  took  them 
—only  the  man  made  me  aign  a  bill,  or  guarai^ 
tee,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Did  you  aign  it  ?" 

"Of  course— what  did  I  care  about  it?  The 
man  told  me,  it  was  only  a  matter  of  form.  He 
spoke  the  truth,  for  the  bill  became  due  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  I  haye  heard  notlung  of  it.  I 
haye  stiU  about  a  thousand  francs  in  his  hands, 
for  I  haye  taken  him  for  my  banker.  And  that's 
the  way,  old  feUow,  that  I'm  able  to  liye  and  be 
idly  all  day  Ions,  as  pleased  as  Punch  to  haye 
left  my  old  wretcm  of  a  master,  Mr.  Tiipeaud." 

As  he  pronounced  this  name,  the  joyous  coun- 
tenance of  Jacques  became  suddenly  oyercast. 
Cephyse,  no  loxiger  under  the  influence  of  the 
pamful  impression  she  had  felt  for  a  moment, 
looked  imeasily  at  Jacques,  for  she  knew  the 
irritation  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Xrq>eaud  pro- 
duced within  him. 

"Mr.  Tripeaud,"  resumed  Couche-tont-Nu, 
"  is  one  that  would  make  the  good  bad,  and  the 
bad  worse.  Tliey  say,  that  a  good  rider  makes  a 
good  horse ;  they  ought  to  say,  that  a  good  mas- 
ter makes  a  good  workman.  Zounds !  when  I 
think  of  that  fellow !"  cried  Couche-tout-Ku, 
striking  his  hand  yiolently  on  the  table* 

"Ckmie,  Jacques— think  of  something  else  I" 
said  the  Queen-!BacchanaL  **  Make  him  laugh, 
Rose-Pompon." 

"  I  am  not  disposed  to  laugh,"  repUed  Jacques, 
abruptly,  for  he  was  getting  excited  from  the 
effects  of  the  wine ;  "  it  is  more  then  I  can  bear, 
to  think  of  that  man.  It  exasperates  me!  it 
driyes  me  mad !  Tou  should  haye  heard  him 
saying : '  Bwgarly  workmen !  rascally  workmen ! 
they  pretend  they  haye  no  food  in  tneir  bellies  j 
wdil  Uien,  we  will  giye  them  bayonets,  to  stop 
their  hunger.'*  Am  then  the  children  in^  his 
foctory— you  should  haye  seen  them,  poor  little 
creatures ! — ^working  as  long  ss  the  men— wasting 
away  and  dying  by  the  doaen— what  then  ?  as 
soon  as  they  were  dead.  Plenty  of  othen  came 
to  take  their  places— not  fike  horses,  which  can 
only  be  replaoed  with  money." 

"  Well,  It  is  dcsr,  that  jou  do  not  like  your 
old  master,"  said  Dumoulin,  more  and  moreaur- 
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prised  at  the  gloomy  and  thoughtful  air  of  his 
Amphitryon,  and,  regretting  that  the  oonrersa- 
tion  had  taken  this  serious  turn,  he  whispered  a 
ibw  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal, 
who  answered  by  a  sign  of  intelligence. 

"Like  him?  like  Mr.  Tripeaud?"  exclaimed 
Couche-tout-Nu.     "  I  hate  hmi — ^and  shall  I  tell 
you  why  ?     Because  it  is  as  much  his  fault  as 
mhie,  that  I  have  become  a  good-for-nothing 
fellow.    I  don't  say  it  to  screen  myself ;  but  it  is 
the  truth.     When  I  was  apprenticed  to  him  as  a 
lad,  I  was  all  heart  and  ardour,  and  so  bent  upon 
work,  that  I  used  to  take  my  shirt  off  to  my  task, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  the  reason  that  I  was 
first  callecl  Couche-tout-Xu.  "Well !  I  might  have 
toiled  myself  to  death ;  not  one  word  of  encou- 
ragement did  I  receive.  I  came  first  to  my  work, 
and  was   the  last  to  leave  off;  what  matter?  it 
was  not  even  noticed.      One  day,  I  was  injured 
by  some  of  the  machinery.      I  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.     When  I  came*  out,  weak  as  I  was,  I 
went  straight  to   my   work ;  I  was  not  to  be 
frightened ;  the  others,  who  knew  their  master 
well,  would  often  say  to  me :  "  WTiat  a  muf  you 
must  be,  little  one  \  WTiat  good  will  you  get  by 
working  so  hard  ?* — still  I  went  on.     But,  one 
day,  a  worthy  old  man,  called  Father  Arscnc, 
who  had  worKcd  in  the  house  many  years,  and 
was   a  model   of  good   conduct,   was  suddenly 
turned  away,  because  he  was  getting  too  feeble. 
It  was  a  death-blow  to  him ;  his  wife  -was  infirm, 
and,  at  his  age,  he  could  not  get  another  place. 
When  the  foreman  told  him  he  was  dismissed, 
he  could  not  believe  it,  and  he  began  to  cry  for 
grief.     At  that  moment,  Mr.  Tripeaud  passes ; 
Father  Arsfene  begs  him  with  clasped  hands  to 
keep  him  at  half-waces.      'What!'  says  Mr. 
Tripeaud,   shrugging  his    shoulders;    *do  you 
think  that  I  "v^ill  turn  my  factory  into  a  house  of 
invalids  ?     You  are  no  longer  able  to  work — so 
be  off !*      'But  I  have  worked  forty  years  of  my 
life ;  what  is  to  become  of  mc  ?*  cried  poor  Father 
Arslne.      *  That  is  not  my  business,    answered 
Mr.   Tripeaud ;   and,   addtessing  his   clerk,   he 
added  :  *  Pay  what  is  due  for  the  week,  and  let 
him  cut  his  stick,*      Father  Arsenc  did  cut  his 
stick ;  that  evcninc,  he  and  liis  old  wife  suffocated 
themselves  with  charcoal.    Now,  you  see,  I  was 
then  a  lad;  but  that  story  of  Father  Ars^ne 
taught  me,  that,  however  hard  you  might  work, 
it  would  only  profit  your  master,  who  would  not 
even  thank  you  for  it,  and  leave  you  to  die  in  the 
street  in  your  old  age.  So  all  my  fire  was  damped, 
and  I  said  to  myself:  *  What  is  the  use  of  doing 
more  than  I  just  need  ?    If  I  gain  heaps  of  gold 
for  Mr.  Tripeaud,  shall  I  ^et  an  atom  of  it? 
Therefore,  finding  neither  pnde  nor  profit  in  my 
work,  I  took  a  disgust  for  it— just  did  barely 
enough  to  cam  my  wages — ^became  an  idler  and 
a  rake — and  said  to  mjiielf :  'When  I  get  too 
tired  of  labour,  I  can  always  follow  the  example 
of  Father  Ars^ne  and  his  wife.' " 

Whilst  Jacques  resinied  himself  to  the  current 
of  these  bitter  thoughts,  the  other  guests,  in- 
cited by  the  exm-essive  pantomime  of  Dumoulin 
and  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  had  tacitly  agreed  to- 
gether ;  and,  on  a  signal  from  the  Queen,  who 
leaped  upon  the  table,  and  threw  down  the 
bottles  and  glasses  with  her  foot,  all  rose  and 
shouted,  with  the  accompaniment  of  Nini-Mou- 
lin's  rattle  :  "  The  full-blown  tulip  !  the  quadrille 
of  the  fiiU-blown  tulip  !" 

At  these  joyous  cries,  which  rose  suddenly, 
like  an  explosion,  Jacques  started ;  then,  gazing 
with  astonishment  at  hia  guests,  he  drew  his 


hand  across  his  brow,  aft  if  to  chase  twaj  tha 
painful  ideas  that  oppressed  him,  and  exdanned : 
**  You  are  right.  Forward,  the  first  eoople !  Let 
us  be  merry !" 

In  a  moment,  the  table,  lifted  by  Tigonms  anusi 
was  removed  to  the  extremity  of  tibebuqnetiiig* 
room;    the    spectators,  mounted  ttpon   chains 
benches,  and  window-ledges,  began  to  sing  ia^ 
chorus  the  well-known  air  of  Im  EtutKtau,  to  i^ 
to  serv'c  instead  of  orchestra,  and  accompany  thofe 
quadrille  formed  by  Couche-tout-Nn,  the  Qaeen-«» 
Bacchanal,  Nini-Moulin,  and  Kose-Pompon. 

Dumoulin,  having  entrusted  his  rattle  to  on^ 
of  the  guests,  resumed  his  extravagant  Bomtcs 
helmet  and  plume ;  he  had  taken  off  his  gR^^ 
coat  at  the  commencement  of  the  feast,  so  tli%^ 
he  now  appeared  in  all  the  splendour  of  his  co^^ 
tume.  His  cuirass  of  bright  scales  ended  in  ^ 
tunic  of  feathers,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  d^j 
savages,  who  form  the  escort  of  the  fat  '^'^^i 
Nini-Moulin  had  a  huge  paunch  and  tixin  len^  / 
so  that  the  latter  moved  about  at  pleasure  in  tas  / 
gaping  mouths  of  his  large  top-boots. 

Little  Rose-Pompon,  with  ner  cap  stock  obj 
one  side,  her  two  hands  in  the  pockets  of  her  { 
trousers,  her  bust  a  little  inclined  forward,  ind  | 
her  hips  undulating  from  right  to  left,  adrmed  i 
to  meet  Nini-Moulin  ;  the  latter  danced,  or  ntha  [ 
leaped  towards  her,  his  left  leg  bent  under  Un,  | 
his  right  leg  stretched  forward,  with  the  toe 
raised,  and  the  heel  gliding  on  the  floor ;  lOon* 
over,  he  struck  his  neck  with  his  left  haad,  ad 
by  a  simultaneous  movement,  stretched  fbaili  hit , 
right,  as  if  he  would  have  thrown  dutt  m  thttft 
of  his  opposite  partner. 

This  first  figure  met  with  the  greatest  sQceWi 
and  the  applause    was    vociferous,    thoof^  it 
was   only  the  innocent  prelude  to  the  txmd' 
the  fidl-blown  tulip — ^when  suddenly  the  flocx- 
opened,  and  one  of  the  waiters,  after  kokJuy' 
about  for  an  instant,  in  search  of  Cooehe-toot- 
Nu,  ran  to  him,  and  wluspered  some  wordiin 
his  ear. 

"Me!"  cried  Jacques,  laughing;  "whit » 
farce !" 

*•  The  waiter  added  a  few  more  words,  and  Ae 
face  of  Couchc-tout-Nu  assumed  an  eiqiRflBiott 
of  uneasiness,  as  he  answered :  **  Very  wdl '.  1 
come  directly," — and  he  made  a  step  towttdi 
the  door. 

"  WTiat  is  the  matter,  Jacques  r  asked  fte 
Queen-Bacchanal,  in  some  smprise. 

"I  shall  be  back  immediately.  Someone^ 
take  my  place.  Go  on  with  the  dance,'*  ib^ 
Couchc-tout-Nu,  as  he  hastily  left  the  roott. 

"  Something,  that  was  not  included  in  ^ 
bill,"  said  Dumoulin  ;  **  he  will  soon  be  hA' 

•*  That's  it,"  said  Cephyae.  "  Noir  the  g«a- 
tleman  advances  alone,  she  added,  as  she  took 
the  place  of  Jacques,  and  the  dance  euutlutiied. 

Nini-Moulin  had  just  taken  hold  ofKoiB" 
Pompon  with  his  right  hand,  and  of  the  '  _ 
Bacchanal  with  his  left,  in  order  to  aAftsM 
between  the  two,  in  which  figure  he  riiowed  rf 
his  buffoonery  to  the  utmost  extent,  whm  ^ 
door  a^ain  opened,  and  the  same  waiter,  iH>o 
had  called  out  Jacques,  approached  Cephyse  irith 
an  air  of  consternation,  luid  whisp^  ib  bcr 
ear,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Couche-toat-Nn* 

llie  .Queen-Bacchanal  grew  pale,  uttsrtd  * 
piercing  cry,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room  i^' 
out  a  word,  leaving  her  guests  in  a  attta  of  Itt- 
pcfaction. 

*  The/a#  ox  walks  in  procetnion  <mi  Bhrota 
corted  by  different  kinds  of  matkert.^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


)iieen-Bacchanal,  following  the  waiter, 
It  the  bottom  of  the  staircase.  A  coach 
kdhig  before  the  door  of  the  house.  In 
•aw  Couche-tout-Nu,  with  one  of  the 
LO,  two  hours  before,  had  been  waiting 
lace  du  Chatelet. 

e  arrival  of  Cephyse,  the  man  ^t  down, 
,  to  Jacques,  as  he  drew  out  his  watch : 
you  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  it  is  all  that  I 
or  you,  my  good  fellow.     After  that,  we 
xt.    Do  not  try  to  escape,  for  we  shall 
king  at  the  coacn  doors, 
one  spring,  Cephyse  was  in  the  coach. 
ch  oTercomc  to  speak  before,   she  now 
!d,  as  she  took  her  seat  by  Jacques,  and 
1    the   paleness    of   his    countenance : 
ii  h  ?     what  do  they  want  with  thee  ?" 
.  arrested  for  debt,    said  Jacques,  in  a 
L  yoice. 
L !"  exclaimed  Cephyse,  with  a  piercing 

;  tax  that  bill  of  exchange,  or  guarantee, 
lej  made  me  sign.    And  yet  the  man 
aa  only  a  form — the  rascal !" 
thou  hast  money  in  his  hands  ;  let  him 
;  on  account." 

re  not  a  sou ;  he  sends  me  word  by  the 
lat,  not  haying  paid  the  bill,  I  shall  not 
laat  Uiousand  francs." 
L  let  us  go  to  him,  and  entreat  him  to 
«  at  liberty.  It  is  he  who  came  to  pro- 
lend  l^ee  this  money.  I  know  it  well, 
■St  ad^bressed  himself  to  me.  He  wiU 
r  upon  us." 

I — a  money-broker  ? — No  !  no  !" 
ere  then  no  hope  ?  none  ?"  cried  Cephyse, 
her  hands  in  anguish.    "  But  there  must 
hing  to  be  done,"  she  resumed.    **  He 

53  thee " 

L  canst  see  how  he  keeps  his  promises," 
L  Jacques,  with  bitterness.  *'  I  signed, 
eyen  knowing  what  I  signed.  The  bill 
Ine ;  eyerythmg  is  in  order ;   it  would 

0  resist.  They  hayc  just  explained  all 
le-** 

they  cannot  keep  thee  long  in  pxison. 
oasxble." 

years,  if  I  do  not  pay.    And,  as  I  shall 
able  to  do  so,  my  fate  is  certain." 
what  a  misfortune  !  and  not  to  be  able 
rthing !"  said  Cephyse,  hiding  her  fioice 
Ads. 

snto  me,  Cephyse,"  resimicd  Jacques, 
»  of  mournful  emotion ;  "  since  I  am 
aye  thought  only  of  oneihing — ^what  is 
e  of  thee  r" 
sr  mind  me !" 

oiizid  thee  ? — art  thou  mad  ? — What  wilt 

The  furniture  of  our  two  rooms  is 

li  two  himdred  francs.  We  have  squan- 

r  money  so  foolishly,  that  -^e  have  not 

1  our  rent.  We  owe  three  terms,  and 
not  therefore  count  upon  the  furniture. 
lee  witiiout  a  sou.  At  least,  I  shall  be 
bon — ^but  thou — ^how  wilt  thou  manage 
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t  is  the  use  of  grieving  beforehand  r 
.  thee,  how  thou  wilt  Uve  to-morrow  ?" 
^piee. 

I  aell  my  costume,    and   some   other 
I  will  send  thee  half  the  money,  and 
Mrt.    lliat  will  last  for  some  days." 


'     "And  afterwards?  afterwards?" 

"  Afterwards  ?-~why,  then— I  do  not  know-«- 
how  can  I  tell  thee  \ — ^Afterwardsn^I  shall  see." 

"  Hear  me,  Cephyse,"  resumed  Jacques,  with 
bitter  agony :  <*  It  is  now  that  I  first  know  how 
much  I  loTe  thee.  My  heart  is  pressed  as  in  a 
vice,  at  the  thought  of  leaving  thee^-and  I  shud* 
dcr  to  think  what  is  to  become  of  theo  next." 
Then,  drai^ong  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
Jacques  added :  "  Thou  seest,  we  have  been 
ruined  by  sa>-ing  :  *  To-morrow  will  never  come  } 
— for  to-morrow  Acts  come.  When  I  am  no 
longer  with  thee,  and  thou  hast  spent  the  last 
sou  of  the  money  gained  by  the  sale  of  thy 
clothes — unfit  for  work  as  thou  hast  become — 
what  M-ilt  thou  do  next  ?— I  will  tell  thee  what 

thou  wilt  do — thou  wilt  forget  me,  and ** 

Then,  as  if  he  recoiled  from  his  own  thought, 
Jacques  exclaimed  with  a  burst  of  rage  and  de- 
spair :  "  Great  heaven  !  if  that  were  to  happen^ 
1  should  dash  my  brains  out !" 

Cephyse  guessed  the  half-told  meaning  of 
Jacques,  and,  throwing  her  arms  round  hia  neck, 
she  said  to  him :  **  I  take  another  lover  ? — ^never  I 
— I  am  like  thee,  for  I  now  first  know  how  much 
I  love  thee." 

**  But  to  live,  my  poor  Cephyse — to  live  I" 

'*  Well,  I  shall  nave  courage.  I  will  go  back 
and  dwell  with  my  sister,  as  in  old  times  ;  we 
will  work  together,  and  so  earn  our  bread.  I 
shall  never  go  out,  except  to  visit  thee.  In  a  lew 
days  thy  creditor  wiU  reflect,  that,  as  thou  canst 
not  pay  him  ten  thousand  franca,  he  may  as  well 
set  thee  firee.  Meanwhile,  I  shaU  have  once 
more  acqidred  the  habit  of  working.  Thou  shilt 
see,  thou  shalt  see! — and  thou  aUo  wilt  again 
acquire  this  habit — ^we  shall  live  poor,  but  con- 
tent. After  all,  we  have  had  plenty  of  amuse- 
ment for  six  months,  whilst  so  many  others  have 
never  known  pleasure  all  their  lives.  And  believe 
me,  my  dear  Jacques,  when  I  say  to  thee — I 
shall  profit  by  this  lesson.  If  thou  love  me,  do 
not  feel  the  least  uneasiness ;  I  tell  thee,  that  I 
would  rather  die  a  hundred  times,  than  have 
another  lover." 

"Kiss  me,"  said  Jacques,  with  eyea  full  of 
tears.  "  I  believe  thee — ^yes,  I  believe  thee — and 
thou  givest  mo  back  my  courage,  both  for  now 
and  hereafter.  Thou  art  right ;  we  must  try  and 
get  again  to  work,  or  else  nothixig  remains  foe 
us  but  Father  Arsi^e's  bushel  of  charcoal ;  for 
look !"  added  Jacques,  in  a  low  and  trembling 
voice :  "  I  have  been  like  a  drunken  man  these 
six  months,  and  now  I  am  getting  sober,  and  see 
whither  we  were  going.  Our  means  once  ex- 
hausted, I  might  perhaps  have  become  a  robber, 
and  thou • 

"  Oh,  Jacques !  do  not  talk  so— it  is  frightful," 
interrupted  Cephyse ;  "  I  swear  to  thee,  that  I 
will  return  to  my  sistex^— that  I  will  work — that 
I  will  have  courage !" 

When  she  thus  spoke,  the  Queen-Bacchanal 
was  very  sincere ;  she  fiilly  intended  to  keep  her 
word,  for  her  heart  was  not  yet  completely  cor- 
rupted. Misery  and  want  liad  been  with  her, 
as  with  so  many  others,  the  cause  and  the  excuse 
of  her  worst  errors.  Until  now,  she  had  at  least 
followed  the  instincts  of  her  heart,  without  re- 
gard to  any  base  or  venal  motive.  The  cruel 
position,  in  whidi  she  beheld  Jacques,  had  so  &r 
exalted  her  love,  that  ahe  beUeved  herself  capa- 
ble of  resuming,  along  with  La  Mayeux,  that 
life  of  stenl  and  incessant  toil,  that  life  of  pain- 
ful sacrifices  and  privations,  which  already  onee 
before  it  had  been  impoenble  forherto  bear»  nd 
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which  the  habiti  of  a  life  of  leisure  and  dissipa- 
tion  must  now  render  still  more  difficult. 

Still  the  assurances,  which  she  had  lust  given 
to  Jacques,  calmed  a  little  his  grief  and  anxiety ; 
he  had  sense  and  feeling  enou^  to  perceive,  that 
the  fatal  traek,  which  he  had  nitherto  so  blindly 
billowed,  was  leading  both  him  and  Cephyse  di- 
rectly to  infiuny. 

One  of  the  bailifb,  having  knocked  at  the 
coach-door,  said  to  Jacques :  **  My  lad,  you  have 
only  five  minutes  left~4o  make  haste." 

"Then  courage,  my  girl  —  courage!"  said 
JacQues. 

"I  will ;  thou  mayst  count  upon  it." 

**  Art  thou  not  gomx  up-stairs  again  V* 

**  No — ah,  no !"  said  Cephyse.  *'  I  have  now  a 
norror  of  this  festivity." 

•<  Bverything  is  alreiEidy  paid  for,  and  the  waiter 
will  tell  mem  not  to  expect  us  back.  They  will 
oe  much  astonished,"  continued  Jacques,  <*but 
no  matter. 

« If  thou  couldst  only  go  with  me  to  our  lodg- 
ing?" said  Cq^yse ;  "  this  man  would  perhaps 
permit  it,  so  m  not  to  enter  Sainte-P^lagie  m 
that  dress." 

**  Oh !  he  wiH  not  forbid  thee  to  accompany 
me ;  but,  as  he  will  be  with  us  in  the  coach,  wc 
shall  not  be  able  to  talk  i^reely  in  his  presence. 
Therefore  let  me  speak  reason  to  thee,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  Remember  what  I  say,  my 
dear  Cephxie--«ad  the  counsel  will  apply  to  me 
as  well  as  to  thyiel^"  continued  Jacques,  in  a 
grave  and  anxious  tone — "resimie  frtnn  to-day 
the  habit  of  Isbour.  It  may  be  painful,  unpro- 
fitable—never mind>— do  not  hesitate — or  too 
soon  will  the  influence  of  this  lesson  be  for- 
gotten. By  and  by,  it  will  be  too  late,  and 
Uien  Uiou  wilt  foUow  the  course  of  so  many 
unfortunate  creatures,  and " 

«I  nndentand  thee,"  said  Cephjse,  blushing ; 
<'but  I  wiU  rather  die  than  follow  such  a 
course." 

**  And  thou  wilt  do  well— for  in  that  case," 
added  Jacques,  in  a  deep  and  hollow  voice,  **I 
will  myself  show  thee  how  to  die." 

« I  count  upon  thee,  Jacques,"  answered  Ce- 
physe, embracmg  her  lover  with  excited  feeling ; 
then  she  added  sorrowfully:  **  It  was  a  kind  of 
presentiment,  when  just  now,  I  felt  so  sad  with- 
out knowing  why,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  gaiety 
—and  dnmk  to  the  Cholera,  so  that  we  might  die 
together." 

**  Well !  perhaps  the  Cholera  will  come,"  re- 
sumed Jacques,  with  a  gloomy  air ;  **  that  would 
save  us  the  charcoal,  which  we  may  not  even  be 
able  to  buy." 

"  I  can  only  teU  thee  one  thing,  Jacques ;  that, 
to  live  and  die  together,  thou  wilt  always  find 
me  rrady." 

"Come;  dry  those  eyes,"  resumed  he,  vdth 
profbimd  emotion. 

"  Bo  not  let  us  play  the  children  before  these 

•  •  e 

Some  minutes  after,  the  coach  took  the  direc- 
tion of  Jacques's  lodging,  where  he  was  to 
change   his  clothes,  before   proceeding  to  the 

debtors'  prison. 

•  •  • 

Let  us  repeat,  with  resard  to  the  sister  of  La 
liayeux— for  there  are  uiings  which  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated — ^that  one  of  the  most  fatal 
eonsequenoes  of  the  inorgamtoHon  of  labour,  is 
the  mttffkienep  of  waaei. 

The  infuffidencT  ox  wares  foroes  inevitabhr 


the  greater  number  of  young  girls,  thi 
}>aid,  to  seek  their  means  of  subsistenoi 
nexions  which  degrade  and  deprave  thei 

Sometimes,  they  receive  a  small  a 
from  their  lovers,  which,  joined  to  the  in 
their  labour,  enables  them  to  live.  Soi 
like  the  sister  of  La  Maycux,  they  abanx 
work  altogether,  and  take  up  their  ab( 
the  man  of  their  choice,  should  he  be 
support  the  expense ;  it  is  during  thii 
of  pleasure  and  idleness,  that  the  i 
leprosy  of  sloth  takes  possession  of  ti 
fortimate  creatures. 

This  is  the  first  form  of  degradatif 
the  guilty  carelessness  of  society  impoi 
immense  nimiber  of  workwomen,  oa 
instincts  of  modesty  and  honest  pride. 

After  a  certain  time,  they  are  deae 
their  seducers — at  the  moment,  perhaf 
they  are  already  mothers.  Or  it  maT 
foolish  extravagance  consigns  the  ub 
lover  to  a  prison,  and  the  young  girl  fl 
self  alone,  abandoned,  without  the  at 
subsistence. 

Those  who  have  still  preserved  cour 
energy,  go  back  to  their  work— bat  tiu 
pies  are  very  rare.  The  others,  inm 
misery,  and  by  habits  of  indolence,  lUk 
lowest  depths  of  vice. 

And  yet  wc  must  pity  rather  than  Uaa 
for  the  first  and  viitual  cause  of  thcax 
been  the  xnaufficient  remuneratitm  of  UAo 

Another  deplorable  consequence  of  ti 
ganization  is  the  disgust  which  workmen 
their  employment,  in  addition  to  the  inini 
of  their  wages.  And  this  is  qxdte  eone 
for  nothing  is  done  to  render  thdr  lab 
tractive,  either  by  variety  of  oocupatlatt 
honorary  rewards,  or  by  proper  ctire^  -jl 
muneranon  proportionate  to  the  beBnlJl 
their  toil  provides,  or  by  tiie  hope  of  ti 
long  years  of  industry.  No— the  OQUtt 
not,  cares  not,  cither  for  their  wiaM^ 
rights.  ^  '^ 

And  yet,  to  take  only  one  exampfaf^ 
cians  and  workers  in  foundries,  essoin 
explosion  of  steam,  and  the  contact  of  f 
ble  engines, run  everyday  greater  dang 
soldiers  in  time  of  war,  dijmlay  rare  i 
sagacity,  and  render  to  inoustry,  ana 
qucntly  to  their  country,  the  most  incon 
services,  during  a  long  and  honourable 
if  they  do  not  perish  by  the  bursting  of  i 
or  have  not  their  limbs  crushed  by  1 
teeth  of  a  machine. 

In  this  last  case,  does  the  workman 
a  recompense  equal  to  that,  which  wm 
soldier's    praiseworthy,    but  ateril   co« 
place  in  an  asylum  for  invalids  I — ^No. 

What  does  the  country  care  about  it? 
the  master  should  happen  to  be  ungntel 
mutilated  workman,  incapable  of  furthar 
may  die  of  want  in  some  comer. 

Finally,  in  our  pompous  festivala  of  coi 
do  we  ever  assemble  any  of  the  skiUbl  wi 
who  alone  have  woven  those  admizatak 
forged  and  tempered  those  shining  v 
scmptured  those  goblets  of  gold  and 
carved  the  wood  and  ivory  of  that  ooil^ 
ture,  and  set  those  dazzling  jewels  wi^i 
quisite  art  ? — ^No.  • 

From  the  obscurity  of  thnr  nml^ 
midst  of  a  miserable  and  starving  nunilyt- 
able  to  subsist  on  their  scan^  wmM 
workmen  have  contributed  at  leoit  dbiJwl 


letioa  of  wnndew,  which  llipy  linvo  lio- 
id  upon  their  countrj",  and  whicji  make  its 
h,  its  glory,  uid  its  pride. 
niniita-  of  commerce,  who  ltd  Ilic  lenst 
igence  of  his  ]ii(!h  functions  nnd  ilulitt, 
1  demand  of  every  factory  thnt  e%liiluts  on 
OCCmaioni,  tlic  selection  hy  vote  of  a  certiun 
icr  of  candidoleii.  Mnongat  wliora  the  nionu- 
rex  would  piiiiit  out  the  one  thnt  appeared 
worthy  to  represent  the  iroBKiNO-CLassEi, 
se  Rreut  commercial  solemnities. 
luld  it  not  be  IL  nnble  and  cncourn^^g  cx- 
;,  to  see  the  master  propose  for  puhlic  rc- 
BDiec  and  distinction,  the  workman  deputed 
■  peers,  HI  amonK^t  the  mo6t  honeet,  Inbori- 
md  intelligent  of  his  profession  ^  Then  one 
grievoiu  injustice  would  disappear,  and  the 
ji  of  the  workman  would  be  stimulated  by 
OHma  and  noble  ambition— A<  vovtd  Itmt  on 


Tloulitlcss,  the  manufacturer  iiimaelf,  beo 
of  the  intelligence  he  displays,  the  capital  he 
riAhs.  the  establishment  he  founds,  and  the  good 
he  sometimes  does,  has  a  lei^itimste  right  to  the 
distinctions  bcBtowed  upon  him.  Uut  why  is  the 
workman  to  be  rigorously  excluded  &om  these 
recompenses,  which  have  so  powerful  on  influence 
upon  the  people  ?  Are  generals  and  officers  the 
only  ones,  that  receive  rewards  in  the  army ! 
And  when  we  have  recompensed  the  ehiefii  of 
this  great  and  powerful  army  of  industry,  why 
should  we  neglect  the  soldiers  ? 

"Why  for  thorn  is  there  no  sign  of  public  grati- 
tude? no  kind  or  consoling  word  from  auguit 
lips  i  Why  do  wc  not  see,  in  France,  a  lingla 
workman  wearing  the  crauD/AonoHr,  as  aiewaM 
tor  hia  courageous  industry,  his  long  and  labori- 
ous career !  Tuit  cross,  and  the  little  pen-— 
attached  to  it,  would  be  to  him  a  double  roc 
penae,  justly  deaerred.    But  no  I  for  humble  in 
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dustry,  for  the  labour  that  sustains  the  state, 
there  is  only  forgctfulncss,  injustice,  indifference, 
and  disdain ! 

Bv  this  neglect  of  the  public,  often  aggravated 
by  individual  seldshness  and  ingratitude,  our 
workmen  are  placed  in  a  deplorable  situation. 

Some  of  them,  notwithstanding  their  incessant 
toil,  live  a  life  of  privations,  and  die  before  their 
tmie,  cursing  the  social  system  that  abandons 
them  to  their  fate.  Others*  find  a  temporary  ob- 
livion of  their  ills  in  the  destructive  habit  of 
intoxication.  Others  again — a  great  number — 
ha^'ing  no  interest,  no  advantage,  no  moral  or 
physiwd  inducement  to  do  more  or  better,  confine 
themselves  strictly  to  just  that  amount  of  labour, 
which  wiU  suffice  to  earn  their  wages.  Nothing 
attaches  them  to  their  work,  because  nothing 
elevates,  honours,  glorifies  it  in  their  eyes.  They 
have  no  defence  against  the  seductions  of  indo- 
lence ;  and  if,  by  some  chance,  they  hfA  the 
means  of  living  awhile  in  repose,  they  give  way 
by  degrees  to  habits  of  laziness  and  debauchery, 
and  sometimes  the  worst  passions  soil  for  ever 
natures  originally  healthy  and  honest — and  all 
for  want  of  that  protecting  and  equitable  super- 
intendence, whi3i  should  Iutc  sustained,  en- 
couraged, and  recompensed  their  first  worthy 
:md  laborious  tendencies. 

•  •  # 

We  shall  now  follow  La  Mayeux,  who,  after 
seeking  for  work  from  the  person  that  usually 
employed  her,  went  to  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  to 
the  pavilion  lately  oocupiisd  by  A«^l^^flln^^^  dft  Car- 
doville. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FLORINS. 

Whilst  the  Queen-Bacchanal  ml  Oouohe- 
tout-Nu  terminated  so  sadly  the  moti  joyoxis 
portion  of  their  existence.  La  Maytux  arriTed 
at  the  door  of  the  pavilion  in  the  R410  de  Bftby- 
lone. 

Before  ringinq^,  the  yoima  sempstroM  driad  her 
tears  ;  a  new  gnef  weighed  upon  her  spirits.  On 
quitting  the  tavern,  she  had  gone  to  the  house  of 
the  person,  who  usually  found  her  in  work  ;  but 
she  was  told  that  she  could  not  have  any,  be- 
cause it  could  be  done  so  much  more  cheaply  by 
women  in  prison.  I^a  Mayeux,  rather  than  lose 
her  last  resource,  offered  to  take  it  at  one-third 
leta ;  but  the  linen  had  been  already  sent  out, 
and  the  young  sempstress  could  not  hope  for 
employment  for  a  fortnight  to  come,  even  in 
submitting  to  this  reduction  of  wages.  One 
may  conceive  the  anguish  of  the  poor  creature ; 
the  prospect  before  her  was  to  die  of  hunger,  if 
she  would  not  beg  or  steal.  As  for  her  visit  to 
the  pavilion  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  it  will  be 
explained  presently. 

La  Mayeux  rang  the  bell  timidly ;  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  Florine  opened  the  door  to  her.  The 
waiting-maid  was  no  longer  adorned  after  the 
charming  taste  of  Adrienne ;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  dressed  with  an  affectation  of  austere 
simplicity.  She  wore  a  high  dress  of  a  dark 
colour,  xnade  full  enough  to  conceal  the  lightness 
and  elegance  of  her  figure.  Her  bands  of  jet- 
black  hair  were  hardly  visible,  beneath  the  flat 
border  of  a  little  white,  starched  c^,  very  much 
taiembUng  the  head-drosa  of  a  nun.      xet,  in 


spite  of  tliis  ungainly  costume,  the  pale  counte- 
nance of  Florine  was  still  admirably  beautifiiL 

We  have  said,  that,  placed  by  former  misconduct 
at  the  mercy  of  Rodin  and  Mr.  d*  Aigrigny,  Flonne 
had  served  them  as  a  spy  upon  her  mistreis, 
notwithstanding  the  marlu  of  ltinf^npg«  and  con- 
fidence she  had  received  from  her.  Yet  Flodne 
was  not  entirely  corrupted ;  and  she  often  suf- 
fered painful,  but  vain  remorse,  at  the  thought 
of  the  infamous  part  she  was  thus  obliged  to 
perform. 

At  sight  of  La  Mayeux,  whom  she  recognised 
— for  she  had  told  her,  the  day  before,  of  Agri- 
cola's  arrest  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovifie'a 
madness — Florine  recoiled  a  step,  so  much  wa» 
she  moved  v^th  pity  at  the  appearance  of  the 
young  sempstress.     In  fact,  the  idea  of  being 
thro^Ti  out  of  work,  in  the  midst  of  so  msny 
other  painful  circumstances,  had  made  a  terrible 
impression  upon  the  yoimg  workwoman;  ihit 
traces  of  recent  tears  furrowed  her  cheeks — 
without  her  knowing  it,  her  features  expressed 
the  deepest  despair — and  she  appeared  so  ex- 
hausted, io  weak,  so  overcome,  that  Florine  of- 
fered her  aim  to  support  her,  and  aaid  to  her 
kindly :  **  Pray  walk  in  and  rest  ypurseli^  ma- 
demoiselle ;  you  are  very  pale,  and  seem  to  be 
ill  and  fatigued." 

So  saying,  Florine  led  La  Mayeux  into  a  little 
yestibule,  with  chimney  and  carpet,  and  made 
her  sit  down  in  a  tapestried  arm-chair  by  the  side 
of  a  ^ood  fire.  Georgette  and  Hebe  had  been 
disimssedt  and  Florine  was  left  alone  in  care  of 
the  pavilion. 

When  La  Mayeux  was  seated,  Florine  said  to 
her,  with  an  air  of  iuterest :  '*  A^Hll  you  not  tske 
anything,  mademoiselle  ?  A  Utile  oraDi|^-flo?rer- 
water  and  au^ar,  warm  V* 

"  I  thank  you,  mademoiseUei*'  aaid  La  Vbiy^j 
with  emotioBii  so  easily  waa  te  graUtiidt  Mcited 
b  v  the  least  mark  of  kindneaa  1  aha  Ml  (00  a 
pleasing  aurpriae.  <hat  her  poor  ipngm^  had 
not  been  the  cauae  of  repugnaAM  w  4WAb  ^ 
the  part  of  Fiorina, 

"I  tliank  you.  mademoiaelle,"  aaid  ahib  ^^ 
I  only  require  a  little  rasL  for  I  come  fttan  a 
great  distance.    If  you  will  permit  me  —  ** 

*'  Pray  rest  yourself  as  long  as  you  like,  ma* 
demoiselle ;  I  am  alone  in  this  pavilion  since  the 
departure  of  my  poor  mistress," — ^here  Florine 
blushed  and  sighed ;— **  so  pray  make  youn^ 
quite  at  home.  Draw  near  the  fire — ^you  will  be 
more  comfortable — and,  gracious  !  how  wet  yotff 
feet  are  ! — ^place  them  upon  this  stool." 

The  coroial  reception  given  by  Florine,  her 
handsome  face  and  agreeable  manneia,  iM^ 
were  not  those  of  an  ordinary  waiting-naidi 
forcibly  struck  La  Mayeux,  who,  notwithatandin| 
her  humble  condition,  was  peculiarly  suaoMtiblc 
to  the  influence  of  everythmg  mieetai  an4  fe^ 
gant.  Yielding,  therefore,  to  tnese  attraotiniit 
the  joung  sempstress,  generally  ao  thnid  an^ 
sensitive,  felt  herself  aknost  at  her  ease  with 
Florine. 

**  How  obliging  you  are,  mademoiaella !"  ttiA 
she,  in  a  grateful  tone.  "  I  am  quite  ooiiftiM^ 
with  your  kindness." 

**  I  wish  I  could  do  you  some  greater  aernoii^ 
than  offer  you  a  place  at  the  Are,  madereolldle» 
Your  appearance  is  so  interesting." 

**  Ah,  mademoiselle !"  said  Ia  Mayeux,  irifSb- 
simplicity,  and  almost  in  apite  of  herscu ;  ^^ 
does  one  so  much  good  to  ut  by  a  warm  ftvl^ 
Then,  fearing  in  her  extreme  Mimev^  ttM  Aip 
might  be  thought  capable  o€  abuiliB^  tm  IvB^'^ 
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•r  entertainer,  by  unreasonably  pro-  f 
yiflit,  she  added :  **The  motiye,  that 
;  me  here,  mademoiselle,  is  this.  Yes- 
informed  me,  that  a  young  workman, 
ieola  Baudoin,  had  been  arrested  in 

fM,  mademoiselle.  At  the  moment 
BT  poor  miftresB  was  about  to  render 

Ktlodla's  adopted  sister,'*  resumed  La 
rai  a  slight  mush ;  **  and  he  wrote  to 
IT  erening  from  prison.  He  begged 
m  frither  to  come  here  as  soon  as 
L  order  to  inform  Mademoiselle  de 

tluit  he,  Agricola,  had  important 
xmmranicate  to  her,  or  to  any  person 
g^t  send ;  but  that  ho  could  not  Tcn- 
ntion  them  in  a  letter,  as  he  did  not 
itt  eonrespondenco  of  the  prisoners 
e  read  by  the  governor  of  the  prison." 
'  said  Plorine,  with  surprise ;  *'  it  is 
?eiB,  that  Mr.  Agricola  has  something 
loe  to  commimicate  ?*' 
uidcmoisellc ;  for,  up  to  this  time, 

iraiorant  of  the  great  calamity  that 
I  Miidemoisellc  de  Cardoville." 
ind  the  attack  was  indeed  so  sudden," 
.e,  casting  down  her  eyes,  "that no 
ATe  forsoen  it." 

I  haTe  been  so,"  answered  La  May- 
when  Agricola  saw  Mademoiselle  de 
for  the  first  tunc,  he  returned  home, 
L  her  grace,  and  delicacy,  and  good- 

e  all  those  who  approached  my  mis- 

iFlorine,  Rorrowftuly. 

Qiming,"  resumed  La  Maycux,  "when, 

0  Agricola's  instructions,  I  wished  to 
B  fkuier  on  the  subject,  I  foimd  him 
le  out,  for  he  also  is  a  prey  to  great 
but  the  letter  of  my  adopted  brother 
>  me  so  pressing,  and  to  involve  some- 
ich  consequence  to  Mademoiselle  de 
wiio  had  shown  herself  so  generous 
m,  that  I  came  here  immediately." 
iziatelv,  as  you  already  know,  Ma- 
is no  longer  here." 

there  no  member  of  her  family,  to 

could  not  speak  myself^  I  might  at 

irord  by  you,  that  Agricola  has  some- 

amunicate  of  importance  to  this  yoimg 

range !"  said  Florine,  reflecting,  and 
plying  to  La  Maveux.  Then,  turning 
ir,  she  added :  *<  Ifou  are  quite  ignorant 
ire  of  these  revelations  :* 
stcly  so,  mademoiselle ;  but  I  know 
He  is  all  honour  and  truth,  and  you 
«  whatever  he  affirms.     Besides,  he 

i  no  interest " 

(nunous  !"  cried  Florine,  suddenly,  as 
ith  a  sudden  light ;  "  I  have  just  re- 
something.  When  he  was  arrested  in 
aoe  where  Mademoiselle  had  concealed 
»pened  to  be  close  at  hand,  and  Mr. 
ud  to  me  in  a  whisper :  '  Tell  your 
ustress,  that  her  goodness  to  me  will 
rewarded,  and  that  my  stay  in  that 
»  may  not  have  been  useless  to  her.' 
U  he  could  say  to  me,  for  they  huiried 
tantly.  I  confess,  that  I  saw  in  those 
'  the  expression  of  his.  mtitude,  and 
r  proving  it  one  day  to  Mademoiselle ; 
lilt  I  compare  them  with  the  letter  he 

1  fcni, "  said  Florine.  reflectinir- 

^^■^^■^1— ^fc^ii^— 1       ■•  -     If       Hill    ...     I-., 


••  No  doubt,"  replied  La  Maveux,  "  there  it 
some  connexion  between  his  hitOng-placc  in  this 
pavilion,  and  the  important  secrets  which  he 
wishes  to  commimicato  to  your  mistzess,  or  one 
of  her  family." 

"  The  hidmg-place  had  neither  been  inhabited 
nor  visited  for  some  time,"  said  Florine,  with  a 
thoughtful  air ;  **  Mr.  Agricola  may  have  found 
therem  something  of  interest  to  my  mistress." 

"  If  his  letter  had  not  appeared  to  me  so  press- 
ing," resimied  La  Mayeux,  •*  I  should  not  have 
come  hither ;  but  have  left  him  to  do  so  himself, 
on  his  release  from  prison,  which  now,  thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  one  of  his  old  comrades, 
cannot  be  very  distant.  But,  not  knowing  ii 
bail  would  bo  accepted  to-day,  I  have  wished 
fidthfully  to  perform  his  instructions.  The  gene- 
rous kindness  of  your  mistress  made  it  my  first 
duty." 

Like  all  persons,  whoso  better  instincts  are 
still  roused  from  time  to  time,  Florine  felt  a  sort 
of  consolation  in  doing  good  whenever  she  could 
with  impunity — that  is  to  say,  without  exposing 
herself  to  the  inexorable  resentments  of  thosi 
on  whom  she  depended.  Thanks  to  La  Mayeux. 
she  might  now  have  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
a  great  service  to  her  mistress.  She  knew  enough 
of  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier's  hatred  of  her 
niece,  to  foel  certain,  that  Agricola's  commimica- 
tion  could  not,  from  its  very  importance,  be  made 
with  safety  to  any  but  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  herself.  She  therefore  said  very  gravely : 
"  listen  to  me,  mademoiselle  !  I  will  give  you  s 
piece  of  advice,  which  will,  I  think,  be  useful  to 
my  poor  mistress — ^but  which  would  be  very  fatal 
to  me,  if  you  did  not  attend  to  my  recommenda- 
tions." 

"  How  so,  mademoiselle  ?"  said  La  Mayeux, 
looking  at  Florine  with  extreme  surprise. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  nustress,  Mr.  Agricola 
must  confide  to  no  one,  except  to  herself,  the  im- 
portant things  he  has  to  communicate." 

**  But,  if  he  cannot  see  Mademoiselle  Adrienne, 
may  he  not  address  himself  to  some  of  her 
family  ?" 

"  It  is  from  her  femily,  above  all,  that  he  must 
conceal  whatever  he  knows.  Mademoiselle 
Adrienne  may  recover,  and  then  Mr.  Agricola 
can  speak  to  her.  But  should  ^e  never  get  weU 
again,^  tell  your  adopted  brother,  that  it  is  better 
for  him  to  keep  his  secret,  than  to  place  it 
(which  would  infallibly  happen)  at  the  disposal 
of  the  enemies  of  my  mistress." 

*'I  understand  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  La 
Mayeux,  sadly.  **The  family  of  your  generousmis- 
tress  do  not  love  her,  and  perhaps  persecute  her  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more  on  this  subject ;  and, 
as  regards  myself,  let  me  conjure  you  to  obtain 
Mr.  Agricola  s  promise,  that  he  will  not  mention 
to  anyone  in  the  world  the  step  you  have  taken, 
or  the  advice  I  have  given  you.  The  happi- 
ness— ^no,  not  the  happmess,  resumed  Florme 
bitterly,  as  if  that  were  a  lost  hope,  "  not  the 
happiness— but  the  peace  of  my  life  depends  upon 
your  discretion." 

«Ah!  be  satisfied!"  said  La  Mayeux,  both 
afiected  and  amazed  by  the  sonowAil  expression 
of  Florine's  coimtenance ;  "  I  will  not  be  un- 
pateftd.  No  one  in  the  world  but  Agricola  shall 
uiow  that  I  have  seen  you." 

**  Thank  you — thank  you,  mademoiselle  I" 
cried  Florine,  with  emotion. 

*'  You  thank  me  r"  said  La  Mayeux,  astoniBhed 
to  see  the  large  tears  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

**  Tea ;  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  a  moment  of 
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tuppinnni  imrr,  unmixed  happiness ;  for  I  have 
perhaps  rendered  a  service  to  my  dc»r  mistress, 
without  risking  to  augment  the  troubles  that 
already  orerwhehn  me. ' 

••You  are  not  happy  then?" 

**  Does  that  astonish  you?  Believe  me,  what- 
ever may  be  your  &te,  I  would  gladly  change 
fvith  you.*' 

**  Alas,  mademoiselle !"  said  La  May eux;  <*you 
appear  to  have  too  good  a  heart,  for  me  to  let  you 
entertain  such  a  wuh — ^particularly  now." 

"  What  do  you  mean  V ' 

^'I  hope  sincerely,  mademoiselle,"  resumed 
La  Maycux,  with  deep  sadness,  **  that  you  may 
never  juiow  what  it  is  to  want  work,  when 
labour  is  your  only  resource." 

"And  are  you  reduced  to  that  extremity?" 
cried  Florine,  looking  anxiously  at  La  Mayeux. 

The  young  sempstress  hung  her  head,  and 
made  no  answer,  bhe  reproached  herself,  in  her 
excessive  delicacy,  with  having  made  a  commu- 
nication which  resembled  a  complaint,  and  which 
had  only  been  wrung  from  her  by  Uic  thought 
of  her  dreadfid  situation. 

•*  If  it  is  BO,"  resumed  Florine,  "  I  pity  you 
with  all  my  heart ;  and  yet  I  know  not,  if  my 
misfortunes  are  not  greater  than  yours." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  Florine  ex- 
claimed suddenly :  **  But  let  mc  see  !  If  you  are 
really  in  that  position,  I  think  I  can  procure  you 
some  work." 

"Is  it  possible,  mademoiselle?"  cried  La 
Mayeux.  **I  should  never  have  dared  to  ask 
you  sudi  a  service ;  but  your  generous  offer 
commands  my  confidence,  and  may  save  me 
from  destruction.  I  vrill  confess  to  you,  that, 
only  this  morning,  I  was  thrown  out  of  an  em- 
ployment, which  enabled  me  to  com  four  francs 
a  week." 

"Four  francs  a  week!"  exclaimed  Florine, 
hardly  able  to  believe  what  she  heard. 

"  It  was  little,  doubtless,"  replied  La  Mayeux; 
"  but  it  was  enough  to  keep  me.  Unfortunately, 
the  person  who  employed  me,  has  found  out 
where  it  can  be  done  still  cheaper." 

"  Four  francs  a  week !"  repeated  Florine,  deeply 
touched  by  so  much  misery  and  so  much  resigna- 
tion. "Well!  I  think  I  can  introduce  you  to 
persons,  who  will  secure  you  wages  of  at  least 
two  francs  a  day." 

"  I  could  earn  two  francs  a  day  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible r 

"  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  only,  you  would 
have  to  go  out  by  the  day,  unless  you  chose  to 
take  a  place  as  servant." 

"In  my  position,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a 
mixture  of  timidity  and  pride,  "  one  has  no  right, 
I  know,  to  be  over-nice ;  yet  I  should  prefer  to 

go  out  by  the  day,  and  still  more  to  remain  at 
ome,  if  poAsible,  even  though  I  were  to  gain 
less." 

"  To  go  out  is  unfortunately  an  indispensable 
conation,"  said  Florine. 

"Then  I  must  renounce  this  hope,"  answered 
La  Maycux,  timidly ;  "  not  that  I  refriso  to  go  out 
to  work — ^but  those,  who  do  so,  are  expected  to 
be  decently  clad — and  I  confess  without  shame, 
because  there  is  no  disgrace  in  honest  poverty, 
that  I  have  no  better  clothes  than  these. ' 

" If  that  be  all,"  said  Florine,  hastily,  "they 
will  find  you  the  means  of  dressing  yourself 
properly." 

La  Mayeux  looked  at  Florine  with  increasing 
surprise.  These  offers  were  so  much  above  what 
the  could  have  hoped,  and  what  indeed  was  ge- 


nerally earned  by  needlewomen,  that  La  Mayeux 
could  hardly  credit  them. 

"  But,"  resumed  she,  with  hwritation,  •«  wlnr 
should  any  one  be  so  generous  to  me,  iw^<-nna^ 
selle  ?  How  should  I  deserve  such  high  wagea^' 

Florine  started.  A  natural  impulse  of  tiie 
heart,  a  desire  to  be  useful  to  La  Mayeux,  whiam 
mildness  and  resignation  greatly  interested  ks^ 
had  led  her  to  make  a  luisty  propoaitioa;  aha 
knew  at  what  price  La  Mayeux  would  ha^  to 
purchase  the  advantages  she  proposed  to  her,  and 
she  now  asked  herself  if  the  young  aempatzaa 
would  ever  accept  them  on  such  terma.  Bnt 
Florine  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  she  dmnl 
not  tell  aU  to  La  Mayeux.  She  resohred  then  tft 
leave  the  future  to  chance ;  and  as  those,  wht^ 
have  themselves  fallen,  are  little  disposed  to  l»* 
lieve  in  the  infallibility  of  others,  Florine  said  to 
herself,  that  perhaps  La  Mayeux,  in  the  deape- 
rate  xx)sition  m  which  she  was,  would  not  be  ao 
scrupulous  after  all. 

Therefore  she  resumed:  "I  see,  mademm- 
selle,  that  you  are  astonished  at  offers  so  muck' 
above  what  you  usually  gain ;  but  I  must  tell  jtm, 
that  I  am  now  speaking  of  a  pious  institutian, 
destined  to  procure  work  for  deserving  yooBg. 
women.  This  establishment,  which  ia  called  the ' 
Society  de  Sainte-Marie,  undertakes  to  plaor: 
them  out  as  servants,  or  by  the  day  as  ne6d]*> 
women.  Now  this  institution  is  managed  by 
such  charitable  persons,  that  they  themsdm 
imdertake  to  supply  an  outfit,  when  Uie  yomf- 
womcn  received  under  their  protection  are  not 
sufficiently  well  clothed  to  accept  the  plaoi 
destined  for  them." 

This  plausible  explanation  of  Florine's  magifc* 
fioent  offers  appeared  to  satisfy  La  MayMX> 
"  I  can  now  imdcrstand  the  high  wages  of  "vdudi 
you  speak,  mademoiselle,"  resumed  she;  "oslf 
I  have  no  claim  to  be  patronised  by  the  i*hiritfM* 
persons  who  direct  this  establishment." 

"  You  suffer — you  are  laborious  and  honeit— 
those  are  sufficient  claims ;  only,  I  must  teU  yoB, 
they  ivill  ask  if  you  perform  regularly  your  is*' 
ligious  duties." 

"  No  one  loves  and  blesses  God  more  fervenfir 
than  I  do,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  im 
mild  firmness ;  "  but  the  practices  of  rdioon  an 
an  aSaii  of  consience,  and  I  would  raueria* 
nounce  this  patronage,  than  be  compelled  — — ^- 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  Only,  « I  IfiUr 
you,  there  are  very  pious  persons  at  the  haadii 
this  institution,  and  you  will  not  be  astonished 
at  their  questions  on  such  a  sulject.  Make  the 
trial,  at  all  events ;  what  do  you  risk  ?  If  the 
propositions  are  suitable — accept  them ;  if|  on 
the  contrary,  they  should  appear  to  touch  yobr 
liberty  of  conscience,  you  can  always  zef 
your  position  will  not  be  the  worse  for  iL" 

La  Mayeux  had  nothing  to  object  to  tiiis 
soning,  which  left  her  at  perfect  frocdoan,  Md 
disarmed  her  of  all  suspicion.  "  On  these  ten^ 
mademoiselle,"  said  she,  "I  accept  yaoi^USt 
and  thank  you  ^ith  all  my  heart.  But  whonS^ 
introduce  me  r" 

"  I  will — to-morrow,  if  you  please." 

"  But  they  will  perhaps  desire  to  make 
enquiries  about  me. '  1 

"The  venerable  Mother  Sainte>Pcrpteit^  ^ 
perior  of  the  Convent  do  Saintc-Marit,  m'^0f 
the  institution  is  established,  wiU,  I  asJi^ 
appreciate  your  good  qualities  without  cpqui^ 
but,  if  otherwise,  she  will  tell  you,  and  yoabi" 
easily  satisfy  her.  It  is  then  agrecd~4o*nood^^ 

"  Shall  I  coll  upon  you  here,  mademoisflttii^-' 
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■  I  told  you  befine,  tliey  most  not 
t  you  came  here  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
and  a  aeccmd  risit  might  be  diacov  ered, 
I  suspicion.  I  will  come  and  fetch  you 
l:  imere  do  yoa  liye }" 
h.  8,  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche ;  as  you 
d  to  giye  yourself  so  much  trouble, 
die,  you  haye  only  to  ask  the  dyer, 
M  porter,  to  call  down  La  Mayeux.  ' 
Bjflux  i"  said  Florine,  with  surprise. 
Dsdemoiselle,"  aswered  the  sempstress, 
d  smile;  **it  is  the  surname,  which 
giTes  me.  And  you  see,"  added  La 
inable  to  restrain  a  tear,  **  it  is  because 
JGulous  infirmity,  to  which  this  sur- 
des,  thaf  I  dread  going  out  to  work, 
lere  are  so  many  people  who  laugh  at 
Dot  knowing  the  pain  they  occasion, 
amed  La  Mayeux,  drying  her  e^res, 
o  choice,  and  must  make  up  my  mind 

deeply  affected,  took  the  hand  of  La 
■ad  said  to  her :  **  Do  not  fear.  Mis- 
ke  yours  must  inspire  compassion,  not 
May  I  not  enquire  for  you  by  your 

ime  is  Magdalen  Soliyeau;  but  I  re- 
emoisellc,  uiat  you  had  better  ask  for 
Zf  as  I  am  hardly  known  by  any  other 

then  be  at  the  Kue  Brise-Miche,  to- 
;  twelye  o'clock." 

udeinoiseUc !  how  can  I  eyer  req\iite 
Dessr" 

it  speak  of  it ;  I  only  wish  my  inter- 
ly  b^  of  use  to  you.  But  of  tnis  you 
;e  for  yourself.  As  for  Mr.  Agricola, 
iwer  his  letter ;  wait  till  he  is  out  of 
d  then  tell  him  to  keep  his  secret  till 
my  poor  mistress." 
fhite  is  the  dear  young  lady  now  V* 
lot  tell  you.  I  do  not  know  where 
her,  when  she  was  attacked  with  this 
Ton  will  expect  mc  to-morrow  ?" 

bo-morrow, '  said  La  Mayeux. 

•  #  # 

Isr  has  not  forgotten,  that  the  Conyent 
•Marie,  whither  Florine  was  to  con- 
liayeux,  contained  the  daughters  of 
hnoDv  and  was  next  door  to  the  lunatic- 
Doctor  Baleinier,  in  which  Adrienne 
Qlo  was  confined. 

CHAPTER  n. 

XOTHBR  SA£NTE-FBBFETVE. 

iTent  do  Sainte-Marie,  whither  the 
of  Marshal  Simon  had  been  conyeyed, 
^  old  building,  the  yast  garden  of 
IS  contiguous  to  the  Bouleyard  de 
one  of  the  most  retired  places  in 
ienlazly  at  this  period. 
9wing  scenes  took  place  on  the  13th 
the  eye  of  the  fatal  day,  on  which  the 
if  the  faimily  of  Rennepont,  the  last  de- 
of  the  sister  of  the  Wandering  Jew, 
let  together  in  the  Rue  Sainte-Fianoois. 
lyent  de  Sainte-Marie  was  a  model  of 
bar  and  regularity.  A  superior  council, 
of  inflnentinl  ecclesiastics,  with  Pather 
r'.ibr  a  president,  and  of  women  of 
±ed  Tpety,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
la-  Samte-Dizicr,  frequently  assembled 
lum*  to  consult  on  tne  means  of  ex- 
the  secret  snd  powoiCiU 


inflnenfie  of  this  M*«KlMh«umt,  y bffh  lud  ritnady 
made  remarkable  progress. 

Skilful  combinations  and  deep  *wMi"gi>^  had 
presided  at  the  foundation  of  the  Omyent  da 
Saint»Marie,  which,  in  oonseqnence  of  amne- 
rous  donations,  possessed  already  real  property 
to  a  great  extent,  and  was  daily  augmenting  its 
acquisitions.  The  religious  community  was  only 
a  pretext ;  but,  thanks  to  an  extensiye  connexion, 
kept  up  by  means  of  the  most  decided  membcni 
of  the  uUramotUane  party,*  a  great  number  of 
rich  orphans  were  placed  m  the  conyent,  there  to 
receiye  a  solid,  austere,  reli|;ious  education,  yery 
preferable,  it  was  said,  to  the  Myolous  instruo- 
tion,  which  might  be  had  in  the  fiBMhionafala 
boarding-schools,  infected  by  the  corruption  of 
the  age.  To  widows  also,  and  lone  women,  who 
happened  moreoyer  to  be  rtcA,  the  Ckmycnt  do 
Samte-Marie  offered  a  sure  asylum  firom  the 
dangers  and  temptations  of  the  world;  in  this 
peaceful  retreat,  they  enjoyed  a  ddightfol  calm, 
and  secured  their  salyation,  whilst  surrounded  by 
the  most  tender  and  delicate  attentions. 

Nor  was  this  sll.  Mother  Sainte-Peipetne, 
the  superior  of  the  conyent,  imdertook  m  the 
name  of  the  institution,  to  procure  for  the  fidth- 
fiil,  who  wished  to  prcserye  the  interior  of  thenr 
houses  firom  the  deprayity  of  the  age,  compa- 
nions for  aged  ladies,  dcunestic  seryants,  or  ncecUe- 
women  working  by  the  day,  all  selected  from 
persons  whose  morality  could  be  toarranttd  by 
the  establishment.  Nothing  would  seem  more 
worthy  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  than 
such  an  institution:  but  we  shall  presenUy  un- 
yeil  the  yast  and  dangerous  net-work  of  intrigue, 
concealed  under  these  charitable  and  holy  ap- 
pearances. 

The  superior  of  the  conyent.  Mother  Sainto* 
Porp^tuc,  was  a  tall  woman  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  clad  in  a  stuff  dress  of  the  carmelite-co- 
lour,  and  with  a  long  rosary  at  her  waist;  a 
white  cap,  with  a  piece  reaching  below  the  chin, 
and  a  long  black  yeil,  closely  encircled  her  thin, 
pale  face.  A  number  of  deep  wrinkles  had  im- 
pressed their  transyerse  furrows  in  her  forehead 
of  yellow  iyory ;  her  marked  and  prominent  nose 
was  bent  like  the  beak  of  a  biro,  of  prey;  her 
black  eye  was  sagacious  and  piercing;  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  was  at  once  intelU- 
gent,  cold,  and  firm. 

In  the  general  management  of  the  pecuniary 
affiurs  of  the  community,  Mother  Sainte-Perp<Hue 
would  hayc  been  a  match  for  the  most  cunning 
attorney.  When  women  are  possessed  of  what  is 
csllcd  a  talent  for  busineu,  and  apply  to  it  their 
keen  penetration,  their  indefatigable  perseyerance, 
their  prudcmt  dissimulation,  and  aboye  all  that 

auick  and  exact  insight  which  is  peculiar  to  them* 
tie  results  are  often  prodigious. 
To  Mother  Sainte-Per^tue,  a  woman  of  the 
coolest  and  strongest  intellect,  the  management  of 
the  yast  transactions  of  the  community  was  mere 
play.  No  one  knew  better  how  to  purchase  a  de- 
preciated property,  to  restore  it  to  its  fimner 
yalue,  and  then  scdl  it  with  adyantage;  the  prioe 
of  stock,  the  rate  of  exchange,  the  current  yalue 
of  the  shares  in  the  different  companies,  all  were 
familiar  to  her;  she  had  neyer  yet  bean  known 
to  make  a  bad  speculation,  when  the  question 
was  to  inyest  any  of  the  funds,  which  were  giyen 

*  The  distinction  of  GkUUam  and  VUramimtaMhu  hmf 
been  known  in  France,  and  hod  at  one  time  a  deflnits  atan- 
ing;  but  the  latter  word  it  now  used  todcsifnate  gmtnlly 
the  high  church  or  Catholic  party.  The  aafaciimi  reader 
need  not  be  told,  that  Mr.  Sugens  9ittt  la  a  ttnog  osrtyHnaa 
on  the  other  akto. 
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by  pious  souls  for  the  purposes  ot  the  Conyent  de 
Saintc-Maric.  She  h^  established  in  the  house 
the  utmost  order  and  discipline,  and  above  all 
an  extreme  economy.  The  constant  aim  of  all 
her  efforts  was  to  enrich,  not  herself^  but  the 
community  she  directed :  fi)r  the  spirit  of  associ- 
ation may  become  a  collective  egotiamt  and  give 
to  corporations  the  faidts  and  vices  of  au  in- 
dividual. 

Thus  a  congregation  may  doat  ui)on  power  and 
money,  just  as  an  ambitious  man  or  a  miser  loves 
them  for  their  own  sake.  But  it  is  chiefly  with 
regard  to  estaUSt  that  congregations  act  like  a 
single  man.  They  dream  of  landed  property;  it 
is  their  fixed  idea,*  their  fruitful  wionomflwm.  lliey 
pursue  it  with  their  most  sincere,  and  warm,  and 
tender  wishes. 

The  first  estate  is  to  a  little,  rising  community, 
what  the  wedding-basket  is  to  a  young  bride,  his 
first  horse  to  a  youth,  his  first  success  to  a  poet ; 
because,  after  all,  in  this  material  ago,  an  estate 

gves  a  certain  rank  to  a  sot.'ioty  on  the  Religious 
xchangc,  and  has  so  much  the  more  effect  upon 
the  simple-minded,  that  all  tht^e  partnerships 
in  the  work  of  salvation,  which  end  by  becoming 
immensely  rich,  begin  with  modest  poverty  as 
their  stock  in  trade,  and  charity  towards  t'heir 
neighbours  as  security  for  the  future. 

We  may  therefore  imap:ine  what  bitter  and 
ardent  rivalry  must  exist  between  the  different 
congregations,  with  regard  to  the  various  estates 
that  each  can  lay  claim  to ;  "with  what  ineffable 
satisfaction  the  richer  society  crushes  the  poorer, 
beneath  an  inventory  of  houses,  and  farms,  and 
paper  securities ! 

Envy,  and  hateful  jealousy,  rendered  still  more 
Irritable  by  the  leisure  of  a  eloistered  life,  are 
the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  compari- 
son ;  and  yet  nothing  is  less  Christian,  in  the 
adorable  acceptation  of  that  divine  word,  n(»thing 
has  less  in  common  with  the  true,  essential,  and 
religiously  social  spirit  of  the  gospel,  than  this 
insatiable  ardour  to  acquire  wealth  by  every  pos- 
sible means — ^this  dangerous  avidity,  which  is 
fiir  firom  being  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  public 
opinion,  by  a  few  paltry  alms,  bestowed  in  the 
narrow  spirit  of  exclusion  and  intolerance. 

Mother  Sainte-Perp^tue  was  seated  before  a 
large  cabinet,  opening  with  a  cylindrical  slide, 
in  the  midst  of  an  apartment  simply  but  com- 
fortably furnished.  An  excellent  fire  burned 
Tiithin  the  marble  chimney,  and  a  soft  carpet 
covered  the  floor. 

The  superior,  to  whom  aU  letters  addressed  to 
the  sisters  or  the  boarders  were  every  day  de- 
livered, had  just  been  opening  the  first,  accord- 
ing to  her  acknowledged  right,  and  carefully  im- 
sealing  the  second  without  their  knowing  it, 
according  to  a  right  that  she  ascribed  to  herself. 
Of  course,  she  did  this  with  a  view  to  the  salva- 
tion of  those  dear  creatures,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
a  little  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  their 
correspondence,  for  she  also  had  imposed  on 
herself  the  duty  of  reading  all  letters  fiiat  were 
sent  from  the  convent,  before  they  were  put  into 
thepost. 

Tno  traces  of  this  pious  and  innocent  maui- 
sition  were  easily  effiiced,  for  the  good  motner 
possessed  a  whole  arsenal  of  little  steel  utensils — 
some  very  sharp,  to  cut  the  paper  imperceptibly 
round  the  seal— others  pretty  little  circ\ilar  in- 
struments, to  be  slightly  heated  and  drawn 
round  the  edge  of  the  seal,  when  the  letter  had 
been  read  and  replaced  in  its  envedope,  so 
that  the  vmxt  spreadmg  as  it  melted,  might  cover 


the  first  incision.  Moerover,  from  a  inmiatwurQiy 
feeling  of  justice  and  eauality,  tfaflra  ww  in  tM 
arsenal  of  the  good  mother  a  little  Jkmti^tOor  of 
the  most  ingenious  construction,  the  dttupand 
dissolving  vapour  of  which  was  resenred  lor  the 
letters  humbly  and  modestly  secured  ^with. 
wafers ;  thus  softened,  they  yielded  to  the  leatfe 
effort,  without  any  tearing  of  the  paper. 

According  to  the  importance  of  uie  indisorfee^ 
revelations,  which  she  thus  gleaned  from  tli9 
writers  of  the  letters,  the  superior  took  Bote^ 
more  or  less  extensive.  She  was  intermpled  ilft 
this  investigation  by  two  gentle  knocks  at  Ike 
bolted  door. 

Mother  Saintc-Perp6tue  immediately  let  down 
the  sliding  cylinder  of  her  cabinet,  so  as  to  oonr 
the  secret  arsenal,  and  went  to  open  the  door 
with  a  grave  and  solemn  air.    A  lay  sirtercsBM 
to  announce  to  her,  that  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier  was  waiting  for  her  in  the  parlour,  iid 
tliat  Mademoiselle   Florine,  accompanied  by  t 
young    girl,  deformed  and  badly  dressed,  im 
waiting  at  the  door  of  the  little  corridor. 

<*  Introduce  the  princess  first,"  said  Mothff 
8ainte-Perp6tue.  And,  with  charming  sttoi- 
tion,  she  drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  fire.  Kir 
dame  de  Saint-Dizier  entered. 

Without  pretensions  to  juvenile  coquetry,  tl* 
princess  was  tastefully  and  elegantly  drewcd. 
She  wore  a  black  velvet  bonnet  of  the  awt 
fashionable  make,  a  large  blue  cashmere  ahiwi, 
and  a  black  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  sabla^  to 
match  the  fur  of  her  miiff. 

"  To  what  good  fortune  am  I  again  to-day  in- 
debted for  the  honour  of  ^-our  visit,  my  dcsr 
daughter  :*'  said  the  superior,  graciously. 

"  A  very  important  reconunendation,  my  te 
mother,  thougn  I  am  in  a  great  hurry.  I  iS 
expected  at  the  hoiLse  of  his  Eminence,  tsA 
have  unfortunately  only  a  few  minutes  to  ^pB* 
I  have  again  to  speak  of  the  two  orphans,  ^ 
occupied  our  attention  so  long  ycsteraay." 

•'  They  continue  to  be  kept  separate,  aoeari^ 
ing  to  your  ^ish ;  and  this  separation  has  )tA 
such  an  effect  upon  them,  that  I  have  bwn 
obli;];ed  to  send  this  morning  for  Doctor  BaleimA 
from  his  asylum.  He  found  muck  ferw  jofaM^ 
to  great  depression,  and,  singular  enoa^  ibft*- 
lutely  the  same  symptoms  in  both  oassa  1 
have  again  questioned  these  imfortunate  tn*^ 
turcs,  and  have  been  quite  confounded  tad  ter- 
rified to  tlnd  them  perfect  heathens." 

"  It  was,  you  sec,  very  urgent  to  place  tk* 
in  your  eare.  I3ut  this  is  the  subject  of  xoT 
visit,  my  dear  mother :  we  have  just  learned  the 
unexpected  return  of  the  soldier  who  brought 
these  young  girls  to  France,  and  who  iri* 
thought  to  be  absent  for  some  days;  he  is  tiiBS 
at  Paris,  and,  notwithstanding  his  age,  a  sua 
of  extraordinary  boldness,  enterprise,  andcncfgy* 
Should  he  discover  that  the  young  girk  tf* 
here  (which,  however,  is  fortunately  almost  iift" 
possible),  in  his  rage  at  seeing  themTemoTe' 
from,  his  impious  influence,  he  would  be  cap^ 
ble  of  anything.  Therefore,  let  me  entitit 
you,  my  dear  mother,  to  redouble  your  pte- 
cautions,  that  no  one  may  effect  an  eaiiiBtf' 
by  night.  This  quarter  of  the  town  is  M  ds* 
sorted !" 

**  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  daughter ;  tre  are  sdl' 
cently  guarded.  Our  porter  and  gardeiieB,iB 
well  armed,  make  a  round  every  night  on  tiu 
side  of  the  Boulevard  de  THopitd.  The  tPifli 
are  high,  and  fuznidied  witk  uon-nikes  it^ 
more  accessible  plucw.    But  I  tkank  ^fon*  vit 
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daughter,  for  hanng  warned  me.     We  will « 
:>edQfuble  our  precautions." 

**  Particularly  this  night,  my  dear  mother." 
"Why  so?" 

"Because  if  this  infernal  soldier  has  the  auda- 
rfty  to  attempt  such  a  thing,  it  will  be  this  very 
i^t," 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  dear  daughter  r" 
"We  have  information,  which  makes  us  ccr- 
bain  of  it,"  repHed  the  princess  with  a  slight 
sanbarrassment,  which  dia  not  escape  the  notice 
ikf  the  superior,  though  she  was  too  crafty  and 
"^flsenred  to  appear  to  see  it ;  only  she  suspected 
diat  many  tlungs  were  concealed  from  her. 

"Thifl  night  then,"  resumed  Mother  Saintc- 
Perp^tuc,  "  we  will  be  more  than  ever  on  our 
puid.  But,  as  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
raOf  my  dear  daughter,  I  will  take  the  opportu- 
%itj  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  that 
Kuuriage  we  mentioned." 

•*  Yes,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  princess, 
uatily  "for  it  is  very  important.  The  young 
Saron  de  Brisrille  is  a  man  full  of  ardent  dc- 
rotion,  in  times  of  revolutionary  impiety ;  he 
fraetiMes  openly,  and  is  able  to  render  us  great 
wrrices.  He  is  listened  to  in  the  Chamber,  and 
loea  not  want  for  a  sort  of  aggressive  and  pro- 
ptddii^  eloquence  ;  I  know  not  any  one  whose 
Gfloe  18  more  insolent  with  regard  to  his  faith, 
md  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  this  cavalier  and 
apcn  manner  of  speaking  of  sacred  things  raises 
nd  excites  the  curiosity  of  the  indifferent.  Cir- 
Bumstances  are  happily  such,  that  he  may  show 
Ihs  most  audacious  violence  towards  our  ene- 
mies without  the  least  danger  to  himself,  which, 
of  course,  redoubles  his  ardour  as  a  would-be 
Urtpr.  In  a  word,  he  is  altogether  ours,  and 
m  in  return  must  bring  about  this  marriage. 
Ton  know,  my  dear  mother,  that  he  proposes  to 
oftr  a  donation  of  a  himdrcd  thousand  francs  to 
tlie  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie,  the  day  that  he 
nlns  possession  of  the  fortune  of  Mademoiselle 
Bmdneourt." 

•■  I  have  never  doubted  the  excellent  intentions 
of  Mr.  de  Brisville,  with  regard  to  an  institution 
irinch  merits  the  sympathy  of  all  pious  pcr- 
iBBa,"  answered  the  superior,  discreetly ;  **  but 
I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  so  many  obstacles 
on  the  part  of  the  young  lady." 
"  How  is  that  ?" 

••This  young  girl,  whom  I  always  believed  the 
most  sinaple,  submissive,   timid,   almost  idiotic 
^non — instead  of  being    delighted    with  this 
^oposal  of  marriage,  &sks  time  to  consider !" 
••  It  is  really  pitmble!" 

"fifhe  opposes  to  me  an  inert  resistance.  It  is 
kivain  for  me  to  speak  severely,  and  tell  her, 
^■t,  having  no  parents  or  Mends,  and  being  ab- 
iointdy  confided  to  my  care,  she  ought  to  see 
jft  my  eyes,  hear  wim  my  ears  ;  and,  when  I 
Inrai  that  this  union  is  suitable  in  all  respects, 
|ife^  her  adhesion  to  it  without  delay  or  re- 
liotion* 

"No  doubt.  It  woTild  be  impossible  to  speak 
«Mie  Bemdbly." 

^ftfce  answers  that  she  wishes  to  see  Mr.  de 
IrivTiUe,  and  know  his  character  before  beins 

"it  is  absurd — since  you  undertake  to  answer 
I  ■!■  1»»  mondity,  and  esteem  this  a  proper  mar- 

I  jToerofisre,  I  remarked  to  Mademoiselle  Baud- 
IllfiMii  this  morning,  that  till  now  I  had  only 
I  VI|de7Bd.  tihe  gentle  means  of  persuasion ;  but 
Itbrt, n  eha  weed  me  to  it,  I  should  be  oblieed. 


in  her  own  interest,  to  act  with  rigour,  to  con- 
quer BO  much  obstinacy— that  I  should  have  to 
separate  her  from  her  companions,  and  to  confine 
her  closely  in  a  cell,  until  she  made  up  her  mind, 
after  aU,  to  consult  her  own  hapx)Lness,  and  to 
marry  an  honourable  man." 

"  And  these  menaces,  my  dear  mother  ?" 

"  Will,  I  hope,  have  a  good  efiect.  She  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  an  old  school-friend 
in  the  country.  I  have  put  a  stop  to  this,  for  it 
appeared  to  me  dangerous.  She  is  now  imdcr 
my  sole  influence,  and  I  hope  we  shall  attain 
our  ends ;  but  you  see,  my  dear  daughter,  it  is 
never  without  crosses  and  difficulties  that  we 
succeed  in  doing  good !" 

"  And  I  feel  certain  that  Mr.  de  Brisville  will 
even  go  beyond  his  first  promise,  and  I  will 
nledge  myself  for  him,  that,  should  ho  marry 
Mademoiselle  Baudricourt " 

"You  know,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  the  su- 
perior, interrupting  the  princess,  "  that  if  I  were 
myself  concerned,  I  would  rcAise  everj'thing ; 
but  to  give  to  this  institution  is  to  g^ve  to  God, 
and  I  cannot  prevent  Mr.  de  Brisville  from  aug- 
menting the  amount  of  his  good  w^orks.  Then,  you 
see,  we  are  exposed  to  a  sad  disappointment. 

**  What  is  that,  my  dear  mother  r" 

**  The  Sacred  Heart  *  disputes  an  estate  with 
us,  that  would  have  suited  us  exactly.  Keally, 
some  people  are  quite  insatiable !  I  gave  the 
superior  my  opinion  upon  it  pretty  freely." 

"  She  told  me  as  much,"  answered  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  *'  and  laid  the  blame  on  the  steward." 

**  Ah !  you  see  her  then,  my  dear  daughter  r" 
exclaimed  the  superior,  with  an  air  of  great 
surprise. 

"I  met  her  at  the  bishop's,"  answered  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier,  with  a  slight  degree  of  hesita- 
tion, that  Mother  Saintc-Perpdtue  did  not  appear 
to  notice. 

"  I  really  do  not  know,"  resumed  the  latter, 
"  why  our  establishment  should  excite  so  vio- 
lently the  jealousy  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  There 
is  not  an  evil  report,  that  they  have  not  spread 
with  regard  to  tne  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie. 
Certain  persons  are  always  offended  by  the  suc- 
cess of  tneir  neighbours ! 

"  Come,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  princess, 
in  a  conciliating  tone,  "  w^o  must  hope,  that  the 
donation  of  Mr.  de  Brisville  will  enable  you  to 
outbid  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  marriage  will 
then  have  a  double  advantage,  my  dear  mother  ; 
it  will  place  a  large  fortune  at  the  disposal  of  a 
man,  who  is  devoted  to  us,  and  who  will  employ 
it  as  we  wish — and  it  will  also  greatly  increase 
the  importance  of  his  position  as  our  defender,  by 
the  adoition  to  his  income  of  100,000  francs  a  year. 
We  shall  have  at  length  an  organ  worthy  oi  our 
cause,  and  shall  no  longer  be  obliged  to  look  for 
defenders  amongst  such  people  as  ]£r.  DumouHn ." 

**  There  is  great  po«  er  and  much  learning  in 
the  writings  of  the  man  you  name.  It  is  the 
style  of  a  Saint  Bernard,  in  wrath  at  the  impiety 
of' the  age." 

"  Alas,  my  dear  mother !  if  you  knew  what 
a  strange  Samt  Bernard  we  sliould  make  of  Mr. 
Dumoiilin  !  But  I  will  not  offend  your  ears ;  all 
I  can  tell  you  is,  that  such  defenders  would  com- 
promise the  most  sacred  cause.  Adieu,  my  dear 
mother  I  pray  redouble  your  precautions  ror  to- 
night— the  return  of  this  soldier  makes  one  im- 
easy." 

*•  Be  quite  satisfied,  mydcar  daughter ! — Ah  I 
I  forgot.    Mademoiselle  Plorine  begged  me  to 
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ask  you  a  favour.  It  is,  to  enter  your  serWce. 
You  know  the  fidelity  she  displayed,  in  watching 
your  unfortunate  niece ;  I  think,  that,  by  re- 
wardinfj  her  in  this  way,  you  will  attach  her  to 
you  completely,  and  I  shall  feel  grateful  ou  her 
account." 

"  If  yo%i  interest  yourself  the  least  in  the  world 
in  Florine,  my  dear  mother,  the  thing  is  done,  I 
will  take  her  into  my  service.  And  now  it 
strikes  me,  she  may  be  more  useful  to  me  than  I 
thought." 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  daughter,  for 
such  obliging  attention  to  my  request.  I  hope, 
we  shall  soon  meet  again.  The  day  after  to- 
morrow, at  two  o'clock,  we  have  a  long  confe- 
rence with  his  Eminence  and  the  bishop  ;  do  not 
forget !" 

"  No,  my  dear  mother ;  I  shall  take  care  to  be 
exact.  Only  pray  redouble  your  precautions  to- 
night, for  fear  of  a  great  scandal ! 

After  respectfully  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
superior,  the  princess  went  out  by  the  great  door, 
which  led  to  an  apartment  opening  on  the  prin- 
cipal staircase.  Some  minutes  after,  Florine 
entered  the  room  bv  another  way.  The  superior 
was  seated,  and  j^orine  approached  her  with 
timid  humility. 

**You  did  not  meet  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier  ?"  asked  Mother  Sainte-Perpetue. 

*'  No,  my  mother ;  I  was  waiting  in  the  pas- 
sage, where  the  windows  look  out  on  the  garden." 

*'  The  princess  takes  you  into  her  service  from 
to-day,"  said  the  superior. 

Florine  mAde  a  movement  of  sorrowful  surprise, 
and  exclaimed :  **  Me,  my  mother !  but ** 

"  I  asked  her  in  your  name,  and  you  have  only 
to  accept,"  answered  the  other  imperiously. 

**  But,  my  mother,  I  had  entreated  you " 

"  I  tell  you,  that  you  accept  the  oflTer,"  said 
the  superior,  in  so  finn  and  positive  a  tone,  that 
Florine  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  replied  in  a  low 
voice:  "I  accept." 

'*  It  is  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Kodin,  that  I  give 
you  this  order." 

"  I  thought  so,  my  mother,"  replied  Florine, 
fladly  ;  "  and  on  what  conditions  am  I  to  serve 
the  princess?" 

*'  On  the  same  conditions  as  those  on  which 
you  served  her  niece." 

Florine  shuddered,  and  said :  "  I  am  then  to 
make  frequent  secret  reports  with  regard  to  the 
princess  r 

"  You  will  observe,  you  will  remember,  and 
you  will  give  an  account  of  what  has  happened." 

"  Yes,  my  mother." 

^  **  You  will  above  all  direct  your  attention  to  the 
visits  that  the  princess  may  receive  from  the  su- 
oerior  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  You  must  trjr  and 
listen  —  for  we  have  to  preserve  the  prmcess 
from  evil  influences." 

•*  I  will  obey,  my  mother." 

"You  will  also  try  and  discover,  why  two 
yotmg  oiphans  have  lieen  brought  hither,  and  re- 
commended to  be  severely  treated,  by  Madame 
Grivois,  the  confidential  waiting- woman  of  the 
princess." 

"  Yes,  my  mother." 

••Which  must  not  prevent  you  from  remem- 
bering anything  else  that  may  be  worthy  of 
remark.^  To-morrow,  I  will  give  you  particidar 
instructions  upon  another  subject, 

"  It  is  well,  my  mother." 

••  If  you  conduct  yourself  in  a  satisfactorv  man- 
ner, and  execute  faithfully  the  instructions  of 
which  I  speak,  you  will  sowi  leave  the  princess, 


to  enter  the  service  of  a  young  bride;  it  will  be 
an  excellent  and  lasting  situation— <mly  on  the 
same  conditions.  It  is  therefore  p^cctly  un- 
derstood, that  you  have  asked  me  to  recommend 
you  to  Madame  de  Saint-Bizicr." 

*'  Yes,  my  mother;  I  shall  remember." 

**  ^\llo  is  this  deformed  yoimg  girl,  that  ac- 
companies you?" 

"  A  poor  creature  without  any  resource,  veijin- 
telligent,  and  with  an  education  above  her  cum; 
she  works  at  her  needle,  but  is  at  present  inth- 
out  employment,  and  reduced  to  the  last  a- 
tremity.  1  have  made  enqtdries  about  her  thii 
morning ;  she  has  an  excellent  character." 

*'  She  is  ugly  and  deformed,  you  say?" 

*'  She  has  an  interesting  countenance;  batdw 
is  deformed." 

The  superior  appeared  pleased  at  this  inlomft- 
tion,  and  added  after  a  moment's  refleetum:  •'She 
appears  intelligent?" 

"  Very  intelSgent," 

**  And  is  absomtely  without  raooroet  Y* 

**  Yes,  without  any  resource/' 

**  Is  she  pious  ?" 

"  She  does  not  practise.*' 

**  No  matter,"  said  the  superior  to  hendf ;  Nf 
she  be  intelligent,  that  will  suffice."  TlMBjkt 
resumed  aloud :  **  Do  you  know  if  she  is  •  ^N)d 
workwoman  ?" 

"  I  believe  so,  my  mother." 

The  superior  rose,  took  a  register  from  a  AA 
appeared  to  be  looking  into  it  attentively  fiv  eons 
time,  and  then  said  as  she  TCT^tced  it :  **f^ 
in  this  young  girl,  and  go  ana  vmt  icnr  mt  imdie 
press-room. 

*'  Deformed — ^intelligent — clever  at  her  needkb" 
said  the  superior,  reflecting;  "she  wfll  ezottt  W> 
suspicion.    We  must  see. 

In  about  a  minute,  Florine  returned  witklA> 
Mayeux,  whom  she  introduced  to  tiie  wtgieA»f 
and  then  discreetly  withdrew.  Hie  young  mtuf^ 
stress  was  agitated,  trembling,  and  mudi  troswl 
for  she  could  as  it  were  hardly  believe  a  diseo** 
very,  which  she  had  chanced  to  make  dming  dis 
absence  of  Florine.  It  was  not  without  a  Tigot 
sense  of  terror,  that  La  Mayeux  remained  tune 
with  the  superior  of  the  Convent  de  Sadnte-liiiK* 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  TEMPTATTON. 

This  was  the  cause  of  the  profound  emotiflBflf 
La  Mayeux.  Florine,  when  she  went  to  see  tbi 
superior,  had  left  the  young  sempstiess  ik  ft 
passage  supplied  with  benches,  and  fonDlfft 
sort  of  ante-chamber  on  the  firat  story.  BflB| 
alone.  La  Mayeux  had  mechanically  ammobii 
a  window,  which  looked  imon  the  oonvenii^fP^ 
den,  shut  in  by  a  half-demolished  wall*  snd.|B^ 
minating  at  one  end  in  an  open  ptliiif.  Xkil 
wall  was  connected  with  a  chapel,  Uuit  wm  itH 
building,  and  bordered  on  the  gazdenof  a  nofk^ 
bouring  house.  •.  v 

At  one  of  the  windows  on  the  groanidiif'* 
this  house — a  grated  window,  still  nnort-roiii^ 
able  by  the  sort  of  tent-like  awnlnc  aboft  i^*^^ 
Mayeux  beheld  a  yoimg  girl,  with  her  ^If^fi^ 
upon  the  convent,  making  signs  with  Mt  )m4> 
at  once  encouraging  and  affectLonatBt      .-j 

From  the  wmdow  where  she  ttiitAM 
Mayeux  could  not  see  to  wfaon  flkftm  ,lifi^ 
were  addressed ;  but  she  admired  tha  tmf^h00V 
of  the  young  giri,  the  briUimcr  di.%9t.Pi^ 
plexion,  the  shining  blaokneas  o£  Jier  liryty** 
the  sweet  and  benevolent  smile  wlikh  migaw 
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Itpt.  There  was,  no  doubt,  some  answer 
[nccfUi  and  expressive  pantomime;  for, 
ymnent  full  of  elegance,  tlio  young  girl 
•  left  hand  on  her  bmom,  and  made  a  gea- 
A  her  right,  which  seemed  to  in^cste, 
r  heart  flew  towards  the  place  on  which 
.  faed  her  eyea. 

Unt  ninbeam,  piercing  the  clouds,  came 
moment  to  play  with  the  treasea  of  the 
gill,  whose  pale  countenance,  now  held 
I  the  bats  of  the  window,  wns  euddcnlj-, 
■«,  illominatcd  bv  the  dazilinp  reflection 
fitendid,  golden  hair.  At  night  of  that 
ig  boe,  aet  in  ita  admirable  frame  of  goid- 
It,  I>  Myeux  started  involuntarily;  the 
I  of  Uademoiaelle  de  CardoTillc  crossed 
id,  and  ahe  felt  pcrauaded  (nor  was  ehc 
It  the  protectress  of  Agriccla 


na  heholding,  in  that  ^^loomy  asylum  of 


the  madi,  thi*  young  girl  lo  maivelloualy  bet 

fill,  and  remembering  the  delicate  kindnCM  with 
wbjch  a  few  dsya  belbce  she  had  received  Agri- 
loca  in  her  little,  luxurious  palace  of  daxxlu^ 
splendour.  La  Mayeux  fell  her  heart  ainl  witWn 
her.  She  believed.  Adricnne  insane;  and  yet,  as 
she  looked  attentively  at  hct,  it  seemed  as  if  ii 
telligence  and  grace  animated  that  sweet  cour 
tenanoe. 

Suddenly,  Uademoiselle  de  CardoTille  made  a 
expressive  gesttu'e,  Iiud  her  fingeia  upon  her  lipi . 
sent  a  couple  of  kisses  in  the  direction  towards 
which  she  hod  been  lookiog,  and  all  at  «nce  dii- 
appcared. 

Reflecting  'upon   the   important  lerelatiaitf, 
which  Agiicoia  had  to  make  to  Madcmoiaelle  de 
Cardoville,  La  Mayeui  regretted  bitterly  tl 
she  had  ni>  means  of  approaching  her ;  for  «. 
felt  sure,  tbnl,  if  the  young  lady  were  mad,  tho 
,  present  waa  a  lucid  intemJ.      Ube  was  y«t  ab- 
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Boroed  in  these  uneasy  reflections,  when  she  saw  j 
Florine  return,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  nuns,  i 
La  Mayeux  was  oblicjed  therefore  to  keep  silence 
with  regard  to  the  discovery  she  had  made,  and 
soon  after  sh^  found  herself  in  the  presence  of 
the  superio^ 

This  latter  titer  a  rapid  and  searching  exami- 
nation of  the  countenance  of  the  yoimg  scrap- 
stress,  judged  her  appearance  so  timid,  gentle, 
and  honest,  that  she  thought  she  might  repose 
full  confidence  in  the  information  given  by  Flo- 
rine. 

"My  dear  daughter,"   said  Mother  Sainte- 

Perpetue,  in  an  ancctionatc  voioe»  •*  Florine  has 

told  me  in  what  a  cruel  BituatioxL  you  are  placed. 

Is  it  true,  that  you  arc  entirelj  without  work  r" 

"  Alas  I  yes,  madam." 

**  Call  me  mother ^  my  dear  daoshtcr ;  that  name 
is  dearer  to  me,  and  it  is  the  rule  of  our  house. 
I  need  not  ask  you,  what  are  your  principles  ?" 

*'  I  have  always  lived  honestly  by  m^  labour, 
mother,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  with  a  sunplicity 
at  once  dignified  and  modest. 

**  I  belicTe  too,  my  dear  daughter,  and  I  have 
eood  reasona  uor  so  doiiig.  We  must  thank  the 
Lord,  who  has  deliyerecf  you  from  temptation ; 
but  tell  mt— an  you  clerer  at  your  trade  r" 

**  I  do  mj  bait,  mother,  and  hare  always  sa- 
tisfied mr  cmployerB.  If  you  please  to  try  me, 
you  will  De  aoAe  to  judge." 

"Your aflfarmatioii  ia  taffident,  my  dear  daugh- 
ter.   You  prcfo,  I  think*  to  so  out  by  the  day  i" 
"  MademdaeUft  Ilorine  told  me,  mother,  Uiat 
I  could  not  have  work  at  home." 

"  Why,  no— not  fixr  the  present,  my  child.  If 
hereafter  an  opportunity  thould  offer,  I  will  think 
of  it.  Just  now,  this  is  what  I  have  to  propose 
to  you.  A  Tery  respectable  old  lady  haa  aakcd 
me  to  recommend  to  her  a  needlewoman  by  the 
day ;  introduced  by  me,  you  would  certainly  suit 
her.  The  institution  will  imdertake  to  clothe 
you  becomingly,  and  this  advance  we  shall  retain 
by  degrees  out  of  your  wages,  for  you  will  look 
to  us  for  payment.  We  propose  to  give  tou  two 
francs  a  day :  does  that  appesr  to  you  sulfecient?*' 
"  Ah,  mother  !  it  is  much  more  than  I  could 
have  expected." 

"You  "vvill  moreover  only  be  occuj)iod  from 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  you  Villi  thus  liuvc  still  some  hours,  of 
which  you  might  make  use.  You  see,  the  situa- 
tion is  not  a  hard  one." 

"  Oh  !  quite  the  contrary,  mother." 
"  I  must  tell  you  first  of  all,  with  whom  the 
institution  intends  to  place  you.  It  is  a  widow- 
lady,  named  Madame  de  Bremont,  a  person  of 
the  most  steadfast  piety.  In  her  house,  I  hope, 
you  will  meet  with  none  but  excellent  examples. 
If  it  should  be  otherwise,  you  will  come  and 
inform  me." 

"How  so,  mother:"  said  La  Mayeux,  with 
surprise. 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  Mother 
Sainte-Perp^tuc,  in  a  tone  ever  more  and  more 
affectionate ;  "  the  institution  of  Sainte-Maric 
has  a  double  end  in  view.  You  will  perfectly 
nnderstand,  that,  if  it  is  our  duty  to  give  to 
masters  and  mistresses  every  possible  security, 
as  to  the  morality  of  the  persons  that  we  place 
in  their  families,  we  are  likewise  bound  to  give 
to  the  persons,  that  we  so  i)lace  out,  every  pos- 
sible security  as  to  the  morality  of  their  em- 
ployers." 

"Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  prudent, 
mother." 


"  Is  it  not  so,  my  dear  daughter  ?  for  even  as  ^ 
servant  of  bad  morals  may  cause  the  utmoefe 
trouble  in  a  respectable  £unily,  so  the  bad  con- 
duct of  a  master  or  mistress  may  have  the  mosfe 
baneful  influence  on  the  persons  who  serve  them, 
or  who  come  to  work  in  their  houses.  Now  i^ 
is  to  offer  a  mutual  guarantee,  to  good  masters 
and  honest  servants,  that  wo  have  founded  thiss 
institution." 

"  ^Vh,  madam  I*'  cried  La  Mayeux,  with  aim* 
plicity;  "such  designs  merit  the  thanks  ami 
blessings  of  every  one." 

**  And  blessings  do  not  fidl  na»  my  dear  dangh* 
ter,  l>ecause  we  perform  our  proiniaes.    Thus,  an 
interesting  workwoman — su&  as  you,   for  ex- 
ample— is  placed  with  persona,  that  we  suppose 
irreproachable.     Should  she,  howercr,  perceive 
on  the  part  of  her  emploTers,  or  in  that  of  the 
persons  who  frequent  the  house,  any  irregularity 
of  morals,  any  tendency  to  what  would  offimd 
her  modest)^,  or  shock  her  religioiis  prindplei, 
she  shoidd  immediately  give  us  a  detailea  ac- 
count of  the  ciicumstanoea  that  have  caused 
her  alarm.    Nothing  can  be  more  proper— ii  it 
not  so  r" 

*<  Yes,  mother,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  timidlf, 
for  she  began  to  find  these  precantiaos  somewhlt 
singular. 

"  nient"  rssomed  the  superior,  ■<  if  the  one 
appears  a  serious  one,  we  eznort  our  protegmio 
obsenre  what  passes  more  attentirely,  so  » to 
convince  heradf  whether  aha  had  really  rsvoa 
to  be  alarmed.  She  makes  a  new  report  to  «, 
and  should  it  confirm  our  first  fiMffs,  fiuthfidto 
our  pious  gnardianahip,  we  withdraw  her  m- 
Btantly  from  the  house.  Moreover,  as  the  ma- 
iority  of  our  yonng  people,  notwithstanding  ther 
innocence  and  virtue,  have  not  always  sumdent 
experience  to  distinguish  what  may  be  irganoBs 
to  their  soul's  health,  we  think  it  greatly  to  tlMir 
interest,  that  they  ahoold  confide  to  us  ones  a 
week,  as  a  child  would  to  her  mother,  eithsrin 
person  or  by  letter,  whatever  has  chanced  to 
occur  in  the  house,  in  which  we  have  nlaeed 
them.  Then  we  can  judge  for  them,  wheUisr  to 
withdraw  them  or  not.  We  havo  already  aboat 
a  hundred  persons,  companions  to  ladies,  yousg 
women  in  shops,  servants,  and  needlewomen  hjf 
the  day,  whom  we  have  placed  in  a  great  niuober 
of  fanulies,  and,  for  the  interest  of  aU,  we  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  You  understand  me,  ^ 
you  not,  my  dear  daughter  ?" 

"Yes — yes,  mother,"  said  La  Mayeux,  won 
and  more  embarrassed.  She  had  too  mueh  up- 
rightness and  sagacity,  not  to  perceive,  that  tlus 
plan  of  mutually  insuring  the  morality  of  aiai- 
ters  and  servants,  resembled  a  vast  yf  ifiisii 
brought  home  to  the  domestic  hearth,  aid  cuatA 
on  by  the  proteg^  of  the  institution,  almost  trith- 
out  their  knowledge,  for  it  would  have  bffo 
difficult  to  disguise  more  skilfully  the  enploj- 
ment  for  which  they  were  trained. 

"  If  I  have  entered  into  these  long  dstaib,  nj 
dear  daughter,"  resumed  Mother  Sainte-Peipitafi 
taking  the  silence  of  La  Mayeux  for  oonssn^  "ii 
is  that  you  may  not  suppose  yourself  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  house  in  question,  ii,  afainit  9SX 
expectation,  you  should  not  find  there  holy  viA 
pious  examples.  I  believe  Ma^aTna  de  BrisMS^' 
house  to  be  a  pure  and  godly  place;  only  Ihirt 
heard  (though  I  will  not  believe  it)»  that  kadaPi 
de  Bremont  s  daughter,  Madame  da  Noisy,  ti^ 
has  lately  come  to  reside  with  her,  is  not  sotfc* 
emplary  in  her  conduct  as  could  be  dasirsditM 
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does  not  fulfil  regularly  her  religious  duties, 
that,  daring  the  absence  of  her  husbaud, 
"who  is  now  in  America,  she  receives  visits,  uu- 
fbrtunately  too  frequent,  from  a  Mr.  Hardy,  a 
zich  manufacturer." 

At  the  name  of  Agpicola*s  master,  La  Mayeux 
could  not  suppress  a  movement  of  surprise,  and 
«ilso  blushed  slightly.     The  superior,  who  natu- 
vally  mistook  this  surprise  and  coufusion  for  a 
poof  of  tho  modest  susceptibility  of  the  younpr 
sempstress,  immediately  added:  "I  have  tuld 
30U  all  this,  my  dear  daughter,  that  you  might 
oe  on  your  guard.      I  have  even  mentioned  re- 
ports that  I  believe  to  be  completely  erroneous, 
war  the  daughter  of  Madame  dc  liremont  has 
always  had  such  good  examples  bcfure  her,  that 
she  cannot  have  bo  forgotten  tlum.      But,  bein*; 
an  the  house  from  morning  to  niglit,  you  will  be 
able  better  than  any  one  to  discover,  if  these 
seports  have  any  foundation  in  truth ;  should  it 
-unfortunately  so  turn  out,  my  dear  daughter,  you 
^would  come  and  confide  to  me  all  tlie  cireiun- 
Btances,  that  have  led  you  to  such  a  concliLsion, 
and,  should  I  then  agree  in  your  opinion,  I  would 
"withdraw  you  instantly  from  the  house— ftjr  the 
]piety  of  tlie  mother  would  not  compensate  sui- 
adently  for  the  deplorable  example  of  the  daugh- 
"ter's  conduct.     Ajii  soon  as  you  form  part  of  the 
XHtitution,  I  am  responsible  for  your  salvation, 
aod,  in  case  your  susceptibility  should  oblige  you 
"to  leave  Ma(uune  de  Bremont's,  as  you  might  be 
some  time  without  employment,  the  institutitm 
"Would  allow  you,  if  satisfied  wiUi  your  zeal  and 
conduct,  one  franc  a  day  till  we  could  find  you 
siothcr  place.    You  see,  my  dear  daughter,  tliat 
ytm  have  everything  to  gain  with  us.  It  is  there- 
lore  agreed,  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  you  go 
to  Mad<ime  de  Bremont  s." 

La  Mayeux  foimd  herself  in  a  very  difficult 
position.  Sometimes  she  thought,  that  her  first 
mpicions  were  confirmed,  and,  notwitlistanding 
her  timidity,  her  pride  felt  hurt  at  the  supposition, 
that,  because  they  knew  her  poor,  they  should 
Inlieve  her  capable  of  selling  herself  as  a  spy,  for 
the  sake  of  high  wages.  Sometimes,  on  the 
contrary,  her  natural  delicacy  revolted  at  the 
idea,  that  a  woman  of  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  superior  could  descend  to  make  a  proposition 
to  disgraceful  both  to  the  accepter  and  the  pro- 
poser, and  she  reproached  herself  with  her  first 
ooubts,  and  asked  herself  if  the  superior  had  not 
wished  to  try  her,  before  employing  her,  to  see 
if  her  probity  would  enablo  her  to  resist  a  compa- 
ntively  brilliant  offer. 

La  Mayeux  was  naturally  so  inclined  to  think 
▼ell  of  every  one,  that  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  this  last  conclusion,  saying  to  herself,  that  if^ 
tfter  all,  she  were  deceived,  it  would  be  the 
Watt  ofiensive  mode  of  refusing  these  imwortliy 
oftrs.  With  a  movement,  exempt  from  all 
haughtiness,  but  expressive  of  natural  dignity, 
the  youn^  sempstress  raised  her  head,  which 
•he  fiad  hitherto  held  humbly  cast  dowii,  looked 
the  superior  full  in  the  face,  that  the  latter 
■tight  read  in  her  countenance  tlie  sincerity  of 
^  words,  and  said  to  her  in  a  slightly  agitated 
'oioe,  forgetting  this  time  to  call  her  mother: 
"Ah,  xnsbdam!  I  cannot  blame  you  for  expos- 
^  me  to  such  a  trial.  You  see,  that  I  am  very 
poor,  and  I  have  yet  done  nothing  to  command 
your  confidence.  But  believe  me,  poor  as  I  am, 
iiroittld  never  stoop  to  so  despicable  an  action, 
W  that  which  you  have  thought  fit  to  propose  to 

Ittt,  no  doubt  to  assure  yourself  by  my  refusal 
^uit  I  am  not  unworthy  tii  your  kindness.    No, 


no,  madam — I  could  never  bring  myself  to  be  a 
spy  at  any  price." 

La  Mayeux  pronounced  these  last  words  with 
so  much  animation,  that  her  checks  became 
slightly  flushed.  Ilie  superior  had  too  much 
tact  and  experience,  not  to  perceive  the  sincerity 
of  La  Mayeux's  words.  Thinking  herself  lucky, 
that  the  yoimg  girl  should  put  this  construction 
upon  the  afiair,  she  smiled  upon  her  affection- 
ately, and  stretched  out  her  arms  to  her,  saying : 
'•  It  is  well,  my  dear  daughter.  Come  and  cm- 
brace  me  I" 

"  Mother — I  am  really  confused — with  so  much 

kindness " 

•*  No — vou  deser^'c  it — vour  words  are  so  full 
of  truth  and  honesty.  Only  be  persuaded,  that 
I  liuve  not  put  you  to  any  trial,  because  there  ia 
no  resemblance  between  the  act  of  a  spy,  and  the 
marks  of  filial  confidence  that  we  require  of  our 
protegees,  for  the  sake  of  watching  over  their 
morals.  But  certain  persons — and  you  are  of 
the  number,  my  dear  daughter — ^have  such  fixed 
principles,  and  so  mature  a  judgment,  that  ther 
can  do  without  our  advice  and  guardiimship,  and 
can  appreciate  themselves  whatever  might  be 
dangerous  to  their  salvation.  I  will  therefore 
leave  the  entire  responsibility  to  yourself^  and 
only  ask  you  for  such  communications  as  you 
may  think  proper  to  make." 

**  ^Vh,  madam  I  how  good  you  are !"  said  poor 
La  Mayeux,  for  she  was  not  aware  of  the  tnou- 
sond  devices  of  the  monastic  spirit,  and  thought 
herself  already  sure  of  gaining  just  wages  ho- 
nourably. 

*'  It  is  not  goodness — it  is  justice!"  answered 
Mother  Sainte-Porpetuc,  whoise  tone  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  alieetionate.  **  Too  much  ten- 
derness cannot  be  shown  to  pious  young  women 
like  you,  whom  poverty  has  only  purified,  be- 
cause they  have  always  faitlifully  observed  the 
law  of  the  Lord." 

"  Mother  ^ " 

''One  last  question,  my  child!  how  many 
times  a  montli  do  you  approach  the  Lords 
table  r 

"  Madam,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  '*  I  have  not 
taken  the  sacrament,  since  my  fiist  communion 
eight  years  ago.  I  am  hardly  able,  by  working 
every  day,  and  all  day  long,  to  cam  my  breacf 

I  have  no  time " 

••  Gracious  heaven !"  cried  the  superior,  inter- 
rupting lia  Mayeux,  and  clasping  her  hands 
with  all  the  signs  of  painful  astonishment.  **  If 
it  possible?  you  do  not  practUef* 

*'  Alas,  madam !  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  nc 
time,"  answered  I^  Mayeux,  looking  discon- 
certedly  ut  Mother  Sainte-Pepetue. 

**I  am  grieved,  my  dear  uaughtor,"  said  the 
latter  sorrowfidly.  after  a  moment's  silence 
**  but  I  told  you,  that,  as  we  place  our  protegta 
in  none  but  pious  houses,  so  we  arc  asked  to  re- 
commend none  but  pious  persons,  who  practise 
their  religious  duties.  It  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  our  institution.  It  will 
therefore,  to  my  great  regret,  be  impossible  foi 
me  to  employ  you  as  I  had  hoped.  If^  hereafter, 
you  should  renoimcc  your  present  indifference  to 
those  duties,  we  will  then  see." 

"  Madam,"  said  La  Mayeux,  her  heart  swollen 
with  tears,  for  sdio  was  thus  forced  to  abandon  a 
cheering  hope,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  having  detained 
you  so  long — ^for  notlung." 

« It  is  I,  my  dear  daughter,  who  re^;ret  not  to 
be  able  to  attach  you  to  the  institution;  but  I 
am  not  altogether  hopeless,  that  a  person,  already 
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hO  worthy  of  interest,  will  one  day  deserve  by 
■  her  piety  the  lasting  support  of  religious  people. 
/Vdieu,  my  dear  daughter  !  go  in  peace,  and  may 
God  be  merciful  to  you,  until  tho  dav  that  you 
return  "vrith  your  whole  heart  to  Him  !'* 

So  saying,  the  superior  rose,  and  conducted  La 
Maycox  to  the  door,  with  all  the  forms  of  the 
most  maternal  kindness.  At  the  moment  she 
cioBScd  the  threshold,  she  said  to  her :  "  Follow 
the  passage,  go  down  a  few  steps,  and  knock  at 
the  second  door  on  the  right  hand.  It  is  the 
press-room,  and  there  you  i^-ill  j&nd  Florine.  She 
will  show  you  tho  way  out.  Adieu,  my  dear 
daughter !" 

As  soon  as  La  Maycux  had  left  the  presence  of 
the  superior,  her  tears,  until  now  restrained, 
gushed  forth  abimdnntly.  Not  A^ishing  to  ap- 
pear before  Florine  and  the  nuns  in  th^  state, 
she  stopped  a  moment  at  one  of  the  windows,  to 
dry  her  eyes.  As  she  looked  mechanically  to- 
wards the  window  of  the  next  house,  where  she 
£uicied  she  had  seen  Adrienne  de  Cardoville, 
she  beheld  the  latter  come  from  a  door  in  the 
building,  and  advance  rapidly  towards  the  open 
paling  that  separated  the  two  gardens.  At  the 
same  instant,  and  to  her  great  astonishment.  La 
Mayeux  saw  one  of  the  two  sisters,  whose  dis- 
appearance had  caused  the  despair  of  Dagobert, 
with  pale  and  dejected  coimtenance,  approach 
the  fence  that  separated  her  from  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  trembling  with  fear  and  anxiety, 
as  though  she  dreaded  to  be  discovered. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LA.  MATEUX  AND  KADEH0I8ELLB    DE  CAILDOVILLE. 

AoiTATBD,  attentive,  imeasy,  leaning  from  one 
of  the  convent- windows,  La  Maycux  followed 
with  her  eyes  the  movements  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  and  of  Rose  Simon,  whom  she  so 
little  expected  to  find  together  in  such  a  place. 
The  orphan,  approaching  close  to  the  fence, 
which  separated  the  garden  of  the  community 
from  that  of  Dr.  Baleinier's  asylum,  spoke  a  few 
words  to  Adrienne,  whose  features  at  once  ex- 
pressed astonishment,  indignation,  and  pity. 

At  this  moment,  a  nun  came  nmning,  and 
looking  right  and  left,  as  though  anxiously  seek- 
ing for  some  one ;  then,  perceiving  Rose,  who 
timidly  pressed  close  to  the  paling,  she  seized 
her  by  the  arm,  and  seemed  to  scold  her  se- 
verely, and  notwithstanding  some  energetic 
words,  addressed  to  her  by  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  she  hastily  carried  off  the  orphan, 
who,  with  weeping  eyes,  turned  several  times  to 
look  back  at  Adtienne ;  whilst  the  latter,  after 
showing  tho  interest  she  took  in  her  by  expres- 
Bive  gestures,  turned  away  suddenly,  as  if  to 
conceal  her  tears. 

The  passage  in  which  La  Mayeux  stood, 
during  this  touching  scene,  was  situated  on  the 
first  story.  The  thought  immediatelv  occurred 
to  the  sempstress,  to  go  down  to  tfie  groxmd- 
floor,  and  to  try  to  get  into  the  garden,  so  that 
she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  frdr  girl  with  the  golden  hair,  and  ascertain- 
ing if  it  were  really  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
to  whom,  if  she  found  her  in  a  lucid  interval, 
she  might  say,  that  Agricola  had  things  of  the 
greateat  importance  to  communicate,  but  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  inform  her  of  Uiem. 

T^e  day  was  advancing,  the  sun  was  on  its 
decline,  and  La  Mayeux,  fearing  that  Florine 
would  be  tired  of  waiting  for  her,  made  haste  to 
act;  with  a  light   step,  listening  anxiously  as 


she  went,  she  reached  the  end  of  the  passage, 
where  a  few  stairs  led  down  to  the  IaiidxK|^ 
place  of  the  press-room,  and  then  formed  a  spnl 
descent  to  the  ground-floor. 

Hearing  voices  in  the  press-room,  the  semp*' 
stress  hastened  down  the  stairs,  and  found  ha^ 
self  in  a  long  passage,  in  the  centre  of  which 
a  glass-door,  opening  on  that  part  of  the 
reserved  for  the  superior. 

A  path,  bordered  by  a  high  boz-liedge,  AA" 
tered  La  Mayeux  frx)m  the  paze  of  curious  eyei^ 
and  she  crept  along  it,  till  she  reached  the 
open  paling,  which,  at  this  spot,  separated  the 
convent-garden  from  that  of  Doctor  Baleinier's 
asvlum.  She  saw  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  ift 
a  iew  steps  frt)m  her,  seated,  and  with  her  am. 
resting  upon  a  rustic  bench. 

The  firmness  of  Adrienne's  character  had  ftor  m 
moment  been  shaken  by  fatigue,  astonishmeot^ 
fright,  despair,  on  the  terrible  ni^ht  when  abe 
had  been  taken  to  the  asylum  by  Doctor  Baltir 
nier ;  and  the  latter,  taking  a  diabolical  adran- 
tage  of  her  weakness  and  despondency,  had  sue- 
ceeded  for  a  moment  in  msudng  her  doubt  of 
her  OTvn  sanity. 

But  the  calm,  which  necessarily  foDorws  tfie 
most  painful  and  violent  emotions,  combined 
with  the  reflection  and  reasoning  of  a  clear  sod 
subtle  intellect,  soon  convinced  Adrienne  of  the' 
groundlessHCss  of  the  fears  inspired  by  the  craft 
of  the  doctor.  She  no  longer  believed  that  ft 
could  even  be  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  man  of 
science.  She  saw  clearly  in  the  conduct  rf  thh 
man,  in  which  detestable  hypocrisy  was  united 
with  rare  audacitv,  and  both  serveii  by  a  sldfl 
no  less  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Baleinier  was,  is 
fact,  the  blind  instnmicnt  of  Madame  de  Sdnt- 
Dizier. 

From  that  moment,  she  remained  silent  and 
calm,  but  full  of  dignity ;  not  a  complaint,  nets 
reproach  was  allowed  to  pass  her  lips.  8hs 
waited.  Yet,  though  they  left  her  at  fibcrtyto 
walk  about  (carefully  depriving  her  of  aU  means 
of  communicating  with  anyone  beyond  the  wsll»)» 
the  situation  of  Adrienne  was  harsh  and  painftu, 
particularly  for  her,  who  so  loved  to  oe  sbT" 
rounded  by  pleasant  and  harmonious  objecte. 
She  felt,  however,  that  this  situation  couH  WJ* 
last  long.  She  did  not  thoroughly  undentand 
the  action  of  the  laws;  but  her  good  seflie 
taught  her,  that  a  confinement  of  a  fcwdayii 
imdor  the  plea  of  some  appearances  of  insscdtfi 
more  or  less  plausible  in  themselves,  might  fc 
attempted,  and  even  executed  vrith  imponityt 
but  that  it  could  not  be  prolonged  beyond  cer- 
tain limits,  because,  after  all,  a  young  gui  of  her 
rank  in  society  could  not  disappear  sudde^ 
from  the  world,  without  enquiries  being  bm« 
on  the  subject — and  the  pretence  of  a  suddtt 
attack  of  madness  would  lead  to  a  serious  Is* 
vestigation.  Whether  true  or  false,  this  c«*-' 
unction  had  restored  Adrienne  to  her  accnsloflicd 
elasticity  and  energy  of  character. 

And  yet  she  sometimes  in  vain  asked  hen^ 
the  cause  of  this  attempt  on  her  liberty.  ^ 
knew  too  well  Madame  de  Saint>Disier,  to  "be* 
lieve  her  capable  of  acting  in  this  way,  withoa* 
a  certain  ena  in  view,  and  merely  for  the  jnff- 
pose  of  inflicting  a  momentary  pang.  In  ttafeb 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  not  deeefived: 
Father  dAigrigny  and  the  princess  w«r*' Ml^ 
persuaded,  that  Adrienne,  better  lufliniBBd  ^3a0i 
she  wished  to  acknowledge,  knew  horw  "iJ^SP*" 
^ant  it  was  for  her  to  Ihid  herself  at  the  WW 
Saint-FranQois.  on  the  13th  of  February,  atid 
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li  detennined  to  maintain  her  rights.  In 
ntting  up  Adrienne  as  mad,  it  was  intended  to 
Brikft  a  £i^  blow  at  her  future  prospects ;  but 
iiis  last  precaution  was  useless,  for  Adrienne, 
Hough  iqxm  the  true  scent  of  the  family-secret 
httf  haa  wished  to  conceal  from  her,  hod  not 
ttentirdy  penetrated  its  meaning,  for  w^mt 
feirtain  documents,  which  hod  been  lost  or 
idden. 

Whateyer  had  been  the  motives  for  the  odious 
nduct  of  3iademoiselle  de  Cordoville's  enemies, 
M  was  not  the  less  disg^ted  at  it.  No  one 
ndd  be  more  free  from  hatred  or  revenge,  than 
■a  thiB  ffenerous  youn^  girl ;  but  when  she 
lou^it  of  all  the  sufferings,  which  Madame  de 
liat-Dizier,  the  Abb^  d'Aigrigny,  and  Doctor 
aleinier  had  occasioned  her,  she  promised  her- 
H,  not  reprisals,  but  a  striking  reparation.  If 
was  refused  her,  sho  was  resolved  to  combat 
idiout  truce  or  rest,  this  combination  of  craft, 
rpocrisy,  and  cruelty,  not  from  resentment  for 
hat  she  had  endured,  but  to  preserve  from  the 
ana  torments  other  innocent  victims,  who 
jght  not,  like  her,  be  able  to  struggle  and  de- 
nd  themselves. 

.jBtiU  under  the  painful  impression,  which  had 
mn  caused  by  her  interview  with  Hose  Simon, 
i4fffiine  waa  leaning  against  one  of  the  sides  of 
Ui  rustic  bench  on  which  she  was  seated,  and 
dd  her  left  hand  over  her  eyes.  She  had  laid 
own  her  bonnet  beside  her,  and  the  inclined 
ontioa  of  her  head  brought  the  long  golden 
ads  over  the  &ir,  shining  checks.  In  this  re- 
BBdbent  attitude,  so  fiill  of  careless  grace,  the 
banning  proportions  of  her  figure  were  seen  to 
ftnmtage  beneath  a  watered  green  dress,  whilst 

broad  collar  fastened  with  a  rose-coloured 
■tin  bow,  and  fine  lace  cufis,  prevented  too 
tnmg  a  contrast  between  the  hue  of  her  dress 
nd  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  swan-like 
tack  and  Raphael-shaiied  hands,  imperceptibly 
irined  with  little  azure  lines.  Over  the  high 
ad  well-fbrmcd  instep,  were  crossed  the  deli- 
ate  sandals  of  a  little,  black  satin  shoe — ^for 
>QOtor  Baleinier  had  allowed  her  to  dress  horself 
rhh  her  usual  taste ;  and,  as  we  have  before 
•i^  eLegauce  of  costume  was  not  with  Adrienne 
I  aark  of  coquetry,  but  of  duty  towards  her- 
iUff  because  God  haid  made  her  so  beautiful. 

At  sight  of  this  yoimg  lady,  whose  dress  and 
jnewrsnre  she  admired  in  all  simplicity,  with- 
nA  any  ^envious  or  bitter  comparison  with  her 
(wn  poor  clothes  and  deformity  of  person,  La 
ftfeox  said  immediately  to  herself,  with  the 
9W»  aense  and  sagacity  pcciiliar  to  her,  that  it 
VM  strange  a  mad  woman  should  dress  so  sanely 
Old  gncenilly.  It  was  therefore  with  a  mixture 
jCflurpxise  and  emotion,  that  she  approached  the 
me  which  separated  her  from  Adrienne — ^re- 
lectuig,  however,  that  the  unfortunate  girl  might 
dfll  be  insane,  and  that  this  might  turn  out  to 
le  a  lucid  interval. 

And  now,  with  a  timid  voice,  but  loud  enough 
^  be  heard,  La  Mayeux,  in  order  to  assure 
Mf9e^  of  Adrienne' s  identity,  said,  whilst  her 
sent  beat  £ut:  "Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
■$Dei^ 

r  Who  calls  me  ?"  said  Adrienne.  Then,  has- 
^.raising  her  head,  and  perceiving  La  Mayeux, 
4p  could  not  repress  a  slight  cry  of  surprise,  al- 
^ik  fright.  For  indeed  tMs  poor  creature,  pale, 
yfiwiiiud,  miserably  clad,  thus  appearing  sud- 
^f^jr  before  her,  must  have  inspired  Mademoi- 

e*4i  de  Cardoville,  so  passionately  fond  of  grace 
i  beauty*  with  a  feeling  of  repugnance,  if  not 


of  terror — and  these  two  sentimcnta  were  both 
visible  in  that  expressive  countenance. 

La  Mayeux  did  not  perceive  the  impreanon 
she  had  made.  Motionless,  with  htx  ^jtB  ftatd, 
and  her  hands  clasped  in  a  sort  of  adormg  admir 
ration,  she  gazed  on  the  daziHng  beauty  of  Ad- 
rienne, whom  she  had  only  half  seen  through  the 
grated  window^  All  that  Agrioola  had  t^^her 
of  the  chnrms  of  his  protectress,  i^peared  to  her 
infinitely  below  the  reality ;  and  never,  even  in 
he^  poetic  visions,  had  she  dreamed  of  such  rare 
perfection. 

Thus,  b^'  a  singular  contrast,  a  feeling  of  mu- 
tual surprise  came  over  those  two  young  girls-— 
the  two  extreme  ty])es  of  deformity  and  beauty, 
of  wealth  and  wretchedness. 

After  rendering  as  it  were  this  involuntary  ho- 
mage to  Adrienne,  La  Mayeux  advanced  another 
step  towards  the  fence. 

**  "VSTiat  do  you  M-ant  r"  cried  Mademoiselle  de 
Cordoville,  rising  with  a  sentiment  of  repug- 
nance, wliich  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  La 
Mayeux;  accordingly,  she  held  down  hex  head 
timidly,  and  said  m  a  soft  voice :  **  I  beg  your 
pardon,  mademoiselle,  to  appear  so  suddenly  bcfiire 
you.  But  the  moments  are  precious;  I  come  on 
the  port  of  Agricola.'* 

As  she  pronoimced  tlicse  words,  the  semp* 
stress  raised  her  eyes  anxiously,  fearing  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Cordoville  might  have  forgotten 
the  name  of  the  workman.  But,  to  her  great 
surprise  and  ioy,  the  fears  of  Adrienne  seemed  to 
diminish  at  the  name  of  Agricola,  and  approach- 
ing the  fence,  she  looked  at  La  Mayeux  with 
benevolent  curiosity. 

"You  come  from' Mr.  Agricola Baudoin?"  said 
she.    ••  And  who  are  you  ?  * 

**  I  am  his  adopted  sister,  mademoiselle  —  a 
poor  sempstress,  who  lives  in  the  same  house.'* 

Adrienne  appeared  to  collect  her  thoughts, 
and  said,  smiling  kindly,  after  a  moment's  silence : 
"  It  was  you  then,  who  persuaded  Mr.  Agricola 
to  apply  to  me  to  procure  him  bail." 
"  Ah,  mademoiselle !  you  remember  ?" 
"  I  never  forget  anythmg  that  is  generous  and 
noble.  Mr.  Agricola  was  much  affected,  when  he 
sx>oke  of  your  devotion.  I  remember  it  well ;  it 
would  be  strange  if  I  did  not.  But  how  came 
you  here,  in  this  convent  r" 

"  They  told  me,  that  I  should  perhaps  be  able 
to  get  some  occupation  here,  as  I  am  out  oi 
work.  Unfortimately,  I  have  been  refrised  by 
the  superior." 
*•  And  how  did  you  know  me  ?" 
"By  your  great  beauty,  mademoiselle,  of  which 
Agpicola  had  told  me." 

"  Or  rather  by  this,"  said  Adrienne,  smiling, 
as  she  lifted,  with  the  tips  of  her  rosy  fingers, 
one  end  of  a  long  and  silky  ringlet  of  eolden  hair. 
"  You  must  pardon  AgricoIjB^  maaemoiselle," 
said  La  Mayeux,  with  one  of  Uiose  half-smiles, 
which  rarefy  settled  on  her  lips ;  "  he  is  a  poet, 
and  omittea  no  single  perfection,  in  the  respect- 
fill  and  admiring  description  which  he  gave  of 
his  protectress." 
"  And  what  induced  you  to  come  and  speak 
mcr 

"  The  hope  of  being  useful  to  yon,  mademoi- 
selle. You  received  Agricola  with  so  much 
goodness,  that  I  have  ventured  to  go  shares  in 
his  gratitude." 

"  You  may  well  ventore  to  do  so,  my  dear 
girl,"  said  Adrienne,  with  ineffable  grace; 
"  until  now,  unfortunately,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  serve  your  adopted  brother  hy  initnUon*^ 
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must  needs  occapj  youz  xnindy  on.  leemg  yoar)^ 
self  depriyedof  work,  jouronly  nmrntee,  yonhsr^^ 
still  thou^t  of  commg  to  me,  and  of  tiyiiir  to  . 
senre  me.  x  on  may  indeed  be  fafninfafrthr  niefiu  tn»  J 
me,  and  I  am  delighted  at  it,  ibr  then  tahaQoir^  f 
you  much — and  3rou  shall  see  how  I  wiUtake  ad«  I 
yantage  of  my  gratitude  V*  said  Adrifame,  with,  a  f 
sweet  smile.  "  But,"  resumed  ahe^  **  befiirotalk*  f 
ing  of  myself,  let  us  think  of  oUiers.  Is  not  f 
your  adopted  brother  still  in  priaon  ?^'  I 

<«  By  this  time,  mademoiaeUey  I  hope  he  hai  I 
obtained  his  freedom,  thanks  to  the  geaundttoil 
one  of  his  comrades.    His  father  went  yeaterdij  f 
to  offer  baU  for  him,  and  they  promised  that  m  I 
shoTild  be  released  to-day.    But,  from  his  priiaa,  | 
he  wrote  to  me,  that  he  had  something  of  ub|nk>> 
tonce  to  reveal  to  you." 

"Tome?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle.  Should  Agxioola  bt  i»> 
leased  immediately,  by  what  means  can  he  ooBh 
mimicate  with  you?" 

"He  has  secrets  to  tell  me?"  resumed  Made- 
moiselle de  CardoYille,  with  an  air  of  *^>***g**^ 
surprise.  "  I  seek  in  vain  to  imagine  what  thsy 
can  be ;  but  so  long  as  I  am  confined  in  thii 
house,  and  secluded  from  every  one^  Ifr.  A|ri- 
cola  must  not  think  of  addressing  himsflf  ii 
rectly  or  indirectly  to  me.  He  must  waittifti 
am  at  liberty ;  but  that  is  not  all ;  he  mnit 
deliver  from  this  convent  two  poor  duldnB, 
who  are  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  I  am.  Ike 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  are  detained  hat 
against  their  will." 

"  You  know  their  name,  mademoisdle  ?" 

'*When  Mr.  Agricola  informed  me  of  thor 
arrival  at  Paris,  he  told  me  they  were  fiftMD 
years  old,  and  that  they  resembled  eadi  iAm 
exactly — so  that,  the  day  befiorc  yesterday,  lAtt 
I  took  my  accustomed  walk,  and  observed  two 
poor  little  weeping  faces  come  dose  to  the  win- 
dows of  their  separate  cells,  one  on  the  gioad> 
floor,  the  other  on  the  first  story,  a  secret  pn- 
sentiment  told  me,  that  I  saw  in  ttam  ^ 
orphans  of  whom  Mr.  Agricola  had  sm^Len,  tad 
in  whom  I  already  to<^  a  lively  mterest,  m 
being  my  relations." 

"They  are  your  relations,  mademoiaeUie?** 

"  Yes,  certainly.  So,  not  being  i^le  to  ^ 
more,  I  tried  to  express  by  signs  how  mndi  Ittt 
for  them.  Their  tears,  and  tne  fmdnflBi  of  tlwur 
charming  faces,  suiiiciently  tcld  xne  ^Mit  iksy 
were  prisoners  in  the  convent,  as  I  am  myactf  in 
this  house." 

"  Ah  !  I  understand,  mademoiselle — tho'neliB 
of  the  animosity  of  your  fiEkmily  V 

"  \Vhatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  am  mneh  Iw 
to  be  pitied  than  these  two  children,  wiMie  d^ 
spair  is  really  alarming.  Their  separation  it  wlat 
chiefly  oppresses  them.  By  some  words,  thil 
one  of  them  just  now  said  to  me,  I  see  that  tiMf 
are,  like  me,  the  victims  of  an  odious 


As  they  exchanged  these  words,  Adrienne  and 
La  Mayeux  looked  at  each  other  with  increasing 
surprise.  LaMayeux  was  firstof  all  astonished,  that 
a  person  who  passed  for  mad,  should  express  her- 
8^  as  Adrienne  did ;  next,  she  was  amazed  at 
the  ease  and  freedom,  with  which  she  herself 
answered  the  questions  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Car> 
doville — ^not  knowing,  that  the  latter  was  en- 
dowed with  the  precious  privilege  of  lofty  and 
benevolent  natures,  to  draw  out  from  those  who 
approached  her  whatever  sympathised  with  her- 
self. 

On  her  side.  Mademoiselle  dc  Cordoville  was 
deeply  moved  and  astonished,  to  hear  this  yoimg, 
low-l>om  girl,  dressed  almost  like  a  beggar,  ex- 
press herself  in  terms  selected  with  so  much  pro- 
priety. The  more  she  looked  at  La  Mayeux, 
the  more  the  feeling  of  repugnance  she  at  first 
experienced  wore  ofl",  and  was  at  length  con- 
verted into  quite  the  opposite  sentiment.  With 
that  rapid  and  minute  power  of  observation, 
which  IS  natural  to  women,  she  remarked  be- 
neath the  black  crape  of  La  Mayeux' s  cap,  the 
smoothness  and  brilliancy  of  the  fair,  chesnut 
hair.  She  remarked  too  the  whiteness  of  the 
long,  thin  hand,  though  it  displayed  itself  at  the 
end  of  a  patched  and  tattered  sleeve — an  infallible 
proof,  that  care,  and  cleanliness,  and  self-respect, 
were  in  this  case  struggling  against  fearful  symp- 
toms of  distress.  Ad&ennc  discovered  also  in 
the  pale  and  melancholy  features  of  the  young 
sempstress,  in  the  expression  of  her  blue  eyes, 
at  once  intelligent,  mild,  and  timid,  a  soft  and 
modest  dignity,  which  made  one  forget  her  de- 
formed figure. 

Adrienne  loved  physical  beauty,  and  admired 
it  passionately ;  but  she  had  too  superior  a  mind, 
too  noble  a  soul,  too  sensitive  a  heart,  not  to 
know  how  to  appreciate  moral  beauty,  even 
when  it  beamed  from  a  humble  and  suffering 
countenance.  Only,  this  kind  of  appreciation 
was  new  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardovUlc ;  until 
now,  her  large  fortune  and  elegant  habits  had 
kept  h&T  at  a  distance  from  persons  of  Xa  May- 
eux's  class. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  the  £ur 
patrician  and  the  poor  sempstress  had  closely  ex- 
amined each  other,  Adrienne  said  to  La  Mayeux : 
"  It  is  easy,  I  think,  to  explain  the  cause  of  our 
mutual  astonishment.  You  have  no  doubt  dis- 
covered, that  I  speak  pretty  reasonably  for  a 
madwoman,  if  they  have  told  you  I  imi  one. 
And  I,"  added  Mademoiselle  dc  Cordoville,  in  a 
tone  of  reyectfiil  commiseration,  "  find,  that  the 
delicacy  of  your  language  and  manners,  so  sin- 
gularly contrasts  wim  the  position  in  which  you 
appear  to  be,  that  my  surprise  must  be  even 
greater  than  yours." 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle !"  cried  La  Mayeux,  with  an 
exporession  of  such  deep  and  sincere  joy,  that  the 
tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  "  it  is  then  true  ?  they 
have  deceived  me — ^you  are  not  mad? — Just  now, 
when  I  beheld  you  so  kind  and  beautiful,  when  I 
heard  the  sweet  tone  of  your  voice,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  misfortune  had  happened  to  you. 
But,  alas !  how  is  it  then,  mademoiselle,  that  you 
are  in  this  place  ?" 

"Poor  child!"  said  Adrienne,  touched  by  the 
aficctionate  interest  of  this  excellent  creature; 
"  how  is  it  that  you,  with  such  a  heart  and  head, 
should  be  in  such  distress  ?--But  be  satisfied  !  I 
thall  not  always  be  here— and  that  will  stiffice 
to  tell  you,  that  we  shall  both  resume  the  place 
which  becomes  us.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never 
forget,  how  in  spite  of  the  painful  ideas  which 


tion.    But,  thanks  to  you,  it  vrill  be  pntMJhJfltt 
save  them.    Since  I  have  been  in  this  honasb  I 


have  had  no  communication  with  any  one ;  ihay 
have  not  even  allowed  me  pen  or  paper;  I  am 
therefore  not  able  to  write.     Now  Hsten  Is  att 
attentively,  and  we  shall  be  able   to  defkat  aa 
odious  pCTsecution." 
"  Oh,  speak  !  speak,  mademoisdlB !" 
"The  soldier,  who  brought  thena  o^MUttt 
France^  the  father  of  Mr.  Asrieola,  is  stiuliflie^ 
"  Yes,  mademoisdle.    Ah !   if  you  knew  hii 
fiiry,  his  despair,  when,  on  his  return  home,  he 
no  longer  found  the  children,  that  a  dving  modMr 
had  confided  to  him!" 
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muBt  take  care  not  to  act  "witli  the  least 

.    It  irould  niin  all.    Take  this  ring/* 

ieime,  drawing  it  from  her  finger,  **  and 

him.  He  mnat  go  instantly — areyousnrc 

em  remember  a  name  and  address  r" 

▼es,  mademoiselle.    Be  satisfied  on  that 

Acrioola  mdj  mentioned   joui  name 

d  I  haTo  not  forgotten  it.     There  is  a 

<tf  the  heart." 

poeiTe  it,  my  dear  sirL  Remember  then 
3  of  the  Count  dc  Montbron." 
Gonnt  de  Montbron — I  shall  not  forget.'* 
I  one  of  my  good  old  Mends,  and  utcs 
lace  Vendome,  No.  7." 
e  Ven<knne,  No.  7 — ^I  shall  remember." 
Agricola's  father  must  go  to  him  this 
and,  if  he  is  not  at  home,  wait  for  his 
n.  He  must  ask  to  speak  to  him,  as  if 
t  and  send  him  this  ring  as  a  proof  of 
Mtys.  Once  ^ith  him,  he  must  tell  him 
abduction  of  the  young  girls,  the  name 
nrent  where  they  are  confined,  and  my 
«ntion  as  a  lunatic  in  the  asylum  of 
Baleinicr.  Truth  has  an  accent  of  its 
ikh  Mr.  de  Montbron  will  recognise, 
■lan  of  much  experience  and  jud^ent, 
eased  of  great  influence.  He  wdl  im- 
f  take  the  necessary  steps,  and  to-mor- 
tiie  day  after,  these  poor  orphans  and 
rill  be  restored  to  liberty — all  thanks  to 
•at  the  moments  arc  precious ;  we  might 
rered ;  make  haste,  dear  child !" 
at  the  moment  of  drawing  back,  Adrienne 
A  Mayeux,  with  so  sweet  a  smile  and 
ite  a  tone,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
er  mncere :  "  ^Ir.  Agricola  told  mc,  that 
leart  like  yours.  I  now  understand  how 
)le,  how  flaitcring  those  words  were  for 
IT  give  me  your  nand !"  added  Made- 
de  CardoTille,  whoKC  eyes  were  filling 
n;  and,  passing  her  beautifiil  hand 
an  opening  in  the  fence,  she  offered  it 

wds  and  the  gesture  of  the  fair  patrician 
1  ctf  so  much  real  cordiality,  that  the 
BS,  with  no  false  shame,  placed  trcm- 
liflar  own  poor,  thin  hand,  in  that  ofi 
s;  whilst  the  latter,  with  a  feeling  of 
peet,  lifted  it  spontaneously  to  her  lips, 
:  **  Since  I  cannot  embrace  you  as  my 
i  me  at  least  kiss  this  hand  ennobled  by 

oly,  footsteps  were  heard  in  the  garden 
ar  Baleinicr;  Adrienne  withdrew  ab- 
nd  disappeared  behind  some  trees,  say- 
,  Hayenx :  **  Courage !  memory  I  hope  !*' 
s  had  passed  so  rapidly,  that  the  young 
sa  had  no  time  to  speak  or  move ;  tears, 
an,  flowed  abundantly  down  her  pale 
For  a  yoimg  lady  like  Adrienne  dc 
le,  to  treat  hSr  as  a  sister,  to  kiss  her 
tell  her  that  she  was  proud  to  resemble 
art— ^ler,  a  poor  creature  yegetating  in 
It  abyss  of  misery — was  to  show  a  spirit 
tal  equality,  diyine  as  the  essence  of  the 

nre  words  and  impressions,  which  make 
oul  forget  years  of  suffering,  and  which, 
.udden  flash,  reyeal  to  it  something  of 
rarth  and  grandeur.  Thus  it  was  with 
BZ.  ThaiuLB  to  those  generous  words, 
or  a  moment  conscious  of  her  oi/iii  yalue. 
1^  this  feeling  was  rapid  as  incflnble, 
led  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
rith  an  expression  of  fervent  gratitude ; 


fer,  if  the  poor  sempstress  did  not/vtieiu#,  toust 
the  iargon  of  mUramomituu  cant,  no  one  was  mom 
richly  endowed  with  that  deep,  religious  senti- 
ment, which  is  to  mere  dogmas,  what  the  im- 
mensity of  the  starry  heaven  is  to  the  yaultcd 
roof  of  a  church. 

*  *  • 

Five  minutes  after  quitting  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  La  Mayeux,  having  left  the  garden 
without  being  perceived,  reascended  to  the  first 
story,  and  knocked  discreetly  at  the  door  of  the 
press-room.  A  sister  came  to  open  the  door  to 
her. 

"Is  not  Mademoiselle  Florine,  with  whom  I 
came,  still  here,  sister  r"  asked  La  Mayeux. 

"  She  could  not  wait  for  you  any  longer.  No 
doubt,  you  have  come  from  our  mother  the 
superior  r" 

"  Yes,  yes,  sister,"  answered  the  sempstress, 
casting  do'wn  her  eyes ;  ••  would  you  have  the 
goodness  to  show  mc  the  way  out  ?* 

**  Come  with  me.** 

La  Mayeux  followed  the  nun,  trembling  at 
every  step  lest  she  shoiild  meet  the  superior, 
who  would  naturally  have  enquired  the  cause  of 
her  long  stay  in  the  convent. 

At  length,  the  inner  gate  closed  upon  La 
Mayeux.  Passing  rapidly  across  the  vast  court- 
yard, and  approaching  the  porter's  lodge,  to  ask 
him  to  let  her  out,  she  heard  these  words  pro- 
nounced in  a  gruff  voice :  **  It  seems,  old  Jerome, 
that  we  are  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard  to  night. 
As  for  me,  I  shall  put  two  extra  balls  inmy  gun, 
and  the  superior  says,  we  are  to  make  two  rounds 
instead  of  one.*' 

•*  I  want  no  gim,  Nicholas,"  said  the  other 
voice;  **I  have  my  sharp  scythe,  a  true  gar- 
dener's weapon — and  none  the  worse  for  that." 

Feeling  an  involuntary  uneasiness  at  these 
words,  which  she  had  heard  by  mere  chance.  La 
Mayeux  approached  the  porter's  lodge,  and 
Buked  liim  to  draw  the  string.* 

'*  Where  do  you  come  from  r"  said  the  porter, 
leaning  half  way  out  of  his  lodge,  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun,  which  he  was  occupied  in  loading, 
in  liitf  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the 
sempstress  ^ith  a  suspicious  air. 

'*I  come  from  speaking  to  the  superior,"  an- 
swered La  Mayeux,  timidly. 

**  Is  that  true  r"  said  Nickolas,  roughly.  <*  You 
look  like  a  rum  customer.  Never  nuncL  Make 
ha<ite,  and  cut !" 

The  gate  opened,  and  La  Mayeux  went  out. 
Hardly  liad  she  gone  a  few  steps  in  title  street, 
when,  to  her  great  surprise,  she  saw  Rabat-joie 
run  up  to  her,  and  Dagobcrt  a  little  way  behind 
1dm,  arriving  also  with  precipitation. 

Ija  Mayeux  was  hastening  to  meet  the  sol- 
dier, when  a  full,  sonorous  voice  exclaimed  from 
a  little  distance:  "Ah,  my  good  Mayeux! 
which  caused  the  young  girl  to  turn  round. 
From  the  opposite  side  to  that  whence  Dago- 
bert  was  coming,  she  saw  Agricola  hurrying 
towards  the  spot. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  MSXnXO. 

At  sight  of  Dagobert  and  Agricola,  La  Mayeux 
remained  motionless  with  surprise,  at  a  few  steps 
from  the  convent-gate.  The  soldier  did  not  yet 
perceive  the  sempstress.  He  advanced  rapuUy, 
following  Kabat-joie,  who,  though  lean,  half- 
starved,  rong  hcoaled,  and  dirty,  seemed  to  frisk 
*  To  opsB  the  ontor  gmte. 
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with  pleasure,  as  he  luriiefi  Ids  intelligent  lace 
towards  his  master,  to  w^hom  he  had  gone  back, 
after  eari'sslng  I^a  Mayoux. 

••  Yes,  yey ;  1  understand  thee,  old  fellow !" 
said  the  soldier,  with  emotion.  **  Thou  art  more 
faitliful  than  I  was;  thou  didst  not  leave  the 
dear  children  for  a  minute.  Yes ;  thou  hast  fol- 
lowed thom,  and  watcherl  day  and  night,  with- 
out food,  at  the  door  of  the  house  to  which  thev 
were  taken — and.  at  Icnj^h,  wearj'  of  waiting  to 
si;e  thvm  come  fovth,  thou  hast  run  home  to 
fetch  me.  Yes ;  wliilst  I  was  giving  M'ay  to 
despair,  like  a  furious  madman,  thou  wast 
doing  what  I  ought  to  have  done  —taking  mea- 
sures to  discover  tJieir  retreat.  AVhat  does  it  all 
proye  ?  AVhy,  that  beasts  are  bettor  than  men  — 
which  is  a  well-known  fact.  Well  I  at  length,  I 
shall  see  them  again.  WTien  I  tliink  that  to- 
morrow is  the  13th,  and  that  witliout  thee,  my 
old  Kabat-ioie,  all  would  be  lost — it  mak(;s  me 
shudder.  But  I  say,  shall  we  soon  be  there: 
What  a  desert  quarter !  and  the  night  coming 
on !" 

Dagobert  had  held  this  discourse  to  Ra])at- 
joie,  OB  he  walked  along,  following  the  good  do?, 
who  kept  ou  at  a  rapid  pace.  Suddenly,  seeing 
the  faitliful  onimal  start  aside  with  a  bound,  ho 
raised  his  eyes,  and  [lerceivcd  the  dog  frisking 
about  La  Mayeux  and  Agricola,  who  had  just 
met  at  a  little  distance  from  the  convent-gate. 

"I^a  Mayeux!'*  exclaimed  both  father  and 
son,  as  they  approached  the  young  sempstress, 
and  looked  at  her  with  extreme  surprise. 

*•  There  is  good  hope,  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  she, 
%\'ith  inexpressible  joy,  "  Kosc  and  Blanche  arc 
found!" 

Then,  turning  towards  the  smith,  she  added : 
"ITierc  is  good  hope,  Agricola;  Mademoiselle 
dc  Cardovillc  is  not  mad.    I  have  just  seen  her." 

*'  She  is  not  mad  ?  what  happiness  I"  cried  Ulc 
smith. 

•*The  children!'*  cried  Dagobert,  trembling 
with  emotion,  as  he  took  the  hands  of  La  Maycux 
in  his  own.     "  You  have  seen  them  ?** 

"  Yes ;  just  now — very  sad — very  unhappy — 
but  I  was  not  able  to  speak  to  them." 

"Ah!"  said  Dagobert,  stopping  as  if  sufTo- 
cated  by  the  news,  and  pressing  his  two  hands 
to  his  bosom ;  "  I  never  thought,  that  my  old 
heart  could  beat  so! — And  yet — thiuiks  to  my 
dog — I  almost  expected  what  has  taken  place. 
No  mattc*r ;  I  am  quite  dizzy  with  joy." 

"  AVcll,  father,  'tis  a  good  day,"  said  Agricola, 
looking  gratefully  at  the  sempstress. 

•*  Kiss  me,  niv  dear  child  !*  added  the  soldier, 
as  he  pressed  La  Mayeux  affectionately  in  his 
arms ;  then,  full  of  impatience,  he  added : 
"  Come!  let  us  go  and  fetch  the  children." 

"  Ah,  my  good  Mayeux !"  said  Agricola,  deeply 
moved;  "thou  wilt  restore  peace,  perhaps  life  to 
my  father — and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — but 
how  dost  thou  know  ?" 

**  A  mere  chance.  And  how  didst  thou  come 
hercr" 

"  Kabat-joie  stops  and  barks,"  cried  Dagobert, 
who  had  already  made  several  steps  in  advance. 

And,  in  fact,  the  dog,  who  was  as  impatient  as 
his  master  to  see  the  orphans,  and  far  better  in- 
formed as  to  the  place  of  their  retreat,  had  posted 
himself  at  the  gate  of  tlic  convent,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  bark,  to  attract  the  attention  of  Da- 
gobert. 

Understanding  his  dog,  tlic  latter  said  to  La 
Mayeux,  whilst  he  pointed  in  that  direction 
with  his  finger:  "The  children  are  there r" 
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"  Yes,  Mr.  Dagobert. 

"I  was  sure  of  it.  Good  dog!- 
beasts  are  better  than  men — excepi 
dear  Mayeux,  who  ore  better  than  i 
or  beasti  But  my  poor  children!  ! 
them,  I  shall  have  them  once  more !" 

So  saying.  Dagobert,  in  spite  of  his 
to  run  vt-n;'  fast  m  the  direction  of  Ra 

"Agricola,"  cried  La  Mayeux,  "j 
father  from  knocking  at  that  door. 
ruin  all." 

In  two  bounds,  the  smith,  had  J 
father,  just  as  the  latter  was  raiaiiig  1 
the  knocker.  "  Stop,  father!"  cxied 
as  he  seized  Dagobert  by  the  arm. 

**  What  the  devil  is  it  now  r" 

"  La  Mayeux  says,  that  to  knockwoil] 

"  How  so  r" 

"  She  will  explain  it  to  vou."  Ani 
not  so  nimble  as  ^Vgricola,  La  Mayeux 
up,  and  said  to  the  soldier :  "  Mi.  D 
not  let  us  remain  before  this  gate.  ? 
open  it,  and  see  us;  and  that  woidd  ec 
cion.    Let  us  rather  follow  the  walL" 

"Suspicion!"  cried  the  Tcteran, 
prised,  but  without  moving  fixmi 
"  what  s\L<«])icion  ?'' 

"  I  c(  HI  jure  you,  do  not  remain,  tl 
La  Maycux,  vnth  so  much  eamestaai 
(^ola  joined  her,  and  said  to  his  lathe 
I<a  IMayoux  wishes  it,  father,  she  has  8 
for  it.'  nie  Boulevard  de  THopital 
steps  from  here ;  nobody  passes  thi 
can  talk  tlicro  without  being  intexTup 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  understand  % 
this  I"  cried  Dag<ibert,  without  moiyxi 
post,     "llie  children  are  there,  and 
them  away  with  me.       It  is  an  ■! 
minutes." 

"  Do  not  think  that,  ^Ir.  Barber 
Mayeux.     "  It  is  much  more  difficol 
imagine.    But  come — come  ! — ^I  can 
talk  in  the  court-yard." 

In  fact,  the  sound  of  voices  was  noi 
audible.  "  Come,  father  !**  said  Agric 
away  the  soldier,  almost  in  spite  < 
llabat-joie,  who  appeared  much  asl 
these  hesitations,  barked  tuvo  or  t 
without  quitting  his  post,  as  if  to  pny 
this  hunulitating  retreat.  But,  bicin] 
Dagobert,  he  hastened  to  rejoin  the 
d'arnu^c. 

It  was  now'  about  five  o'clock  in  tk 
A  high  wind  carried  thick  masses 
rainy  cloud  rapidly  acro."4S  the  sky. 
levard  de  I'llopital,  which  bordered  < 
tion  of  the  convent-garden,  was,  as 
said,  almost  deserted.  Dagobert,  A| 
Ija  Mayeux  could  hold  a  private  cc 
this  solitary  i^lace. 

The  soldier  did  not  disguise  the  e: 
patience  that  these  delays  occasiom 
llardly  had  they  turned  the  comer  of 
when  ne  said  to  La  Mayeux  :  "  Come 
explain  yourself.     I  am  upon  hot  coal 

"  The  house,  in  which  the  daught 
shal  Simon  are  confined,  is  a  con\*ent, 
bert." 

"  A  convent  !**  cried  the  soldier ; 
have  suspected  it."  Then  he  adde 
what  then?  I  will  fetch  them  firon 
as  from  any  other  place.     Once  is  not 

"  But,  >ir.  Dagobert,  they  are  conft 
their  will,  and  against  yours.  They  n 
them  up." 
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Llher,"  eaid  Agricola,  holduig  him  back, 
Qoment'a  palipntc ;  letuBheBrLaMsyeui." 
rill  hear  nothing.  Whatl  Ihe  ciulilren 
ere — «  two  steps  from  me — I  know  it — 
iball  not  baTc  them,  eithm  by  fair  meoni 
«}  Ah',  that  Wduld  indeed  be  curioiu! 
ego." 

Ken  to  me,  I  beseech  jou,  Mr.  Dagobcrt," 
,1  Uajeui,  taking  his  hand;  "  Oicre  ii 
T  way  to  deliver  these  poor  cliildren. 
JiAt  without  Tiolencc  —  for  violence,  as 
noiaclle    c  Cacdovillc  told  me,  would  ruin 

-lot  me 

Ete  i(  a  Hng  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Cnrdo- 


"And  who  ia  this  UademoiieUa  ds  Cn4^ 
Yillef 

*'  Fath^,"  Mid  Agricola,  *'  it  is  the  eenen 

o^ed  to  ba  my  bail,  and  to 
whom  I  fi 


"Good,  good,"  replied  Dagobert;  "we  will 

talk  of  that  presently.  Well,  my  dear  Mayem 
— this  ring ':" 

"  You  must  take  it  directly,  Mr.  Dagobeit.  tc 
the  Coimt  de  Montbron,  at  No.  7  in  the  Place 
Vendome.  lie  appeaiB  to  be  a  person  of  ioflu- 
ence,  and  is  a  friend  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Coido- 
Tille's.  This  ring  will  prove  that  you  come  on 
her  behalf,  and  you  will  tell  him,  that  ehc  is 
confined  as  a  lunatic  in  the  asylum  neit  dooi  to 
this  convent,  in  which  the  daiiKhtera  of  Marshal 
Simon  DJc  detained  ai^nlnst  Iheii  will." 

■'  Well.  weU— what  m^it  i" 

"  Then  the  Count  dc  Mnntbmn  will  take  the 
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"toper  i-ti'pi  with  i>(.'Tm>iu>  hi  iiuiIdihv,  to  rBulorc 
teth  MadLnu««-lk-  A-.  Cunl-vill.-  :.tiil  thu-  .LiUKh- 

jf  JI;irshnl  SiiD'Hi  !■>  liln'ttv— and  pcTliapt, 

irrow,  or  thi-  diiv  uI^ot ' 

Jo-morrow  or  tuo  diiynfttr!"  ciicd  Dajo- 
bot;  "  Knit/HTAnjx^'— It  ix  to-iluy.  i[  u  on  the 
Inntiuit,  tlmt  I  muft  have  Hum. '  'llic  dav  oftci 
to-morrow !  that  would  bu  of  much  une.  Thanks, 
my  giioA  M.ivLiix,  Imt  keep  yuut  ting;  I  ■will 
miuui);o  my  o'wn  Inisineas.    Wait  for  me  here, 

"■\\iiat  are  tod  Roing  to  do,  fatJier'r"  cried 
AgriciiLu  Mill  iioldiiis  back  the  soldier,    "It  ia 
■iiTent,  reiiicnihcr." 

Tliou  art  ciilv  a  conBcript  j  I  haTe  my  theory 
onveiita  at  ttie  tip  of  my  l^iKerh.  In  Spain, 
I  liavc  put  it  in  proctiL'i-  u  hundiol  tiroes.  Here 
ix  what  wiU  happL-n.  1  knock ;  a  iH>rtres3  opens 
the  door  tu  me ;  idii^  asks  me  ivtuit  X  want,  but  I 
make  no  answer ;  Hho  triex  tu  ttop  mu,  but  I 

Eass  on;  (>nte  in  tha  ronvunl.  1  walk  over  it 
■nm  flip  to  bultom,  etlliii^  my  eluldien  witli  ull 
my  might." 

"Hut,  Mr,  nos^licrt,  tlio  nuns?"  Raid  l-a 
Mnyeux,  Btill  trj-iinj  to  lU-laiii  the  nuldicr. 

"Hie  nun«  run  ofiei  me,  Kcreuuiiui  like  a.i 
many  maiipica.  I  know  them.  At  Dovillv,  I 
fetvhed  nut  an  Andaliwan  girl,  whom  tbcy  were 
trying  to  keep  by  force.  Well,  I  walk  about  the 
convent,  cnllini;  for  Uo«c  and  Ulanchc.  Thcr 
henr  mi-,  and  amtwur.  If  they  utd  »hut  in,  I 
take  the  first  picec  of  furniture  that  cornea  to 
hand.  Olid  bri^ak  o|>en  the  dnor." 

■'  llul,  Mr.  UiiKDbert— th.*  nuns  ?  the  nuns  f" 

"  ITic  iiuiH,  with  all  their  hquallUig,  will  cot 
prevent  my  brenkiiiB  open  the  ilonr,  Beinng  my 
children  in  my  arms,  and  carrying  them  □□. 
Should  the  outer  donr  be  thut,  there  will  be  a 
BCeond  brealuige,  that's  all.  Eu,"  added  Dago- 
bcrt,  disengaging  himself  frpm  the  p-tip  of  Ln 
Mayeux,  "  wait  bii  mc  here.  In  ten  minutes,  I 
shall  lie  back  again.  Go  aud  I'eteli  a  hackncy- 
coneb  iu  the  mean  time,  my  boy." 

More  calm  than  nugnhen,  and  above  all  better 
informed  as  to  the  piovlsinni  of  the  Penal  Code, 
Agricula  was  alarmed  at  the  cniisirciucnccs  lliat 
might  attend  thi:  vcteran'n  stmiipi  miido  of  pro- 
ccedin!;.  Se,  throHing  hiinsi-ll'  before  him,  he 
exclaimed :    "  One  word  more,  I  entreat  you." 

"Zounds!  make  haste !" 

"  If  you  attempt  to  enter  the  convent  by  force, 
you  will  juin  all. ' 

"Howaor 

"First  of  all,  Mr.  Dagohcrt,"  said  Ia  Mnyeux, 
"  there  ore  men  in  the  convent.    As  1  enmc  out 

Cnow,  I  saw  the  pi>rter  loading  liin  pin,  mid 
d  tlie  gardener  lalkijig  of  his  sliaip  scythe, 
and  the  rounds  he  was  to  make  uE  ni^iht." 

"  Much  I  care  for  the  porter's  gun,  and  tlie 

"  Well,  father ;  but  listen  to  me  a  moment,  I 
coitjure  you.  Suppose  you  knoek,  and  the  door 
is  opened — the  porter  will  ask  you  what  you 

"  I  tell  him,  tliaC  I  wish  to  speak  to  the  Bupe- 
rior,  and  so  walk  into  the  convent." 

"  But,  Mr.  Da-;obcrt,"  said  La  Hayeux, 
"  when  once  you  haTe  cnwised  the  court-yard, 
you  reach  a  second  door,  iiitli  a  wieki-t.  A  nun 
comes  to  it,  to  see  who  rings,  and  does  not  open 
the  door,  till  Khe  kninva  the  object  of  the  >'isit." 

"I  will  U'll  her,  that  1  wish  to  sec  the  su 


■■  Weil,  wliutthcn;" 

"  She  will  come  down." 

"Wliatthen?" 

"  She  uill  aok  you  what  you  want,  Mr.  D^- 

"What  I  want! — the  davill  Iwontmyohil- 

Onc  minute's  patience,  tUher.  Yon  cannot 
doubt,  from  tha  prccautiims  they  have  tkJcen, 
that  they  wish  to  detain'  these  young  IwUa 
against  Un'r  will,  and  against  yovn." 

"  Doubt!  I  am  sure  of  it.  To  mmu  to  thai 
point,  thcv  began  by  turning  the  bead  of  my 
poor  wife." 

"Tliiin,  father,  the  cupciior  will  iqily  to  yon. 
that  shi!  drii's  not  know  what  you  mean,  aod 
that  the  youni;  lailies  ore  not  in  the  convent." 

"  jVnd  I  will  reply  to  her,  that  thcv  arv  in  Uic 
cimTcnt — vitiiess  1a  Mayeux  and  Habat-joie." 

"  The  huperioi  will  answer,  that  aha  does  a* 
know  you,  thiit  she  Jias  no  explanation*  to  pn 
you,  and  she  will  closo  the  wicket." 

"  Then  I  break  it  open — since  ona  must  corns 
to  that  ill  the  end— ao  leave  mc  alone,  I  tell  yau  I 
Hare  me  alone  1" 

"And,  St  thia  ninac  and  violwce,  the portti 
will  run  and  fetch  thi3  guard,  and  thoy  will  b^ 
by  arresting  you." 

"  And  what  will  become  of  youi  poor  diildrtn 
then,  Mr.  Dagobcrt;"  said  Xa.  Haytnis. 

Agricnla's  fatlicr  had  too  much  good  senit, 
not  to  feel  the  truth  of  these  obserrationa  of  Ln 
Mayeux  and  his  mui  i  tiut  Ik  knew  lUii".  ih'it, 
cost  what  it  might,  the  orphafi»  miff  t  lie  ikii- 
Tcred  before  the  iiiorrDw.  iTif!  i|![«fl»livt'  »s! 
terrible — So  tcnible.  that,  pressing  li^t  fjfo  b.inili 
to  his  burning  forchi-nd,  I)BgotiM^  Wni'  '""^'' 
upon  n  stone  bemh.  ns  if  »t»»el(  da^uliylliB 
inejtornble  fatality  of  liis  poii(JD)l. 

Agrieoitt  and  I^i  Mayei^  ^ply  offiei.  by 
tins  mute  detpair,  exchunEed  *  f^^  lit  i^i^- 
llie  smith,  seating  liims^pe^e  tha  |ri<l>". 
said  to  him :  "  Do  not  be  doipirlteartud,  ^i'. 
Ilemember  what  La  Mayeiuc  b<H  (oU  yfia.  Ity 
going  with  thia  ring  of  >lB4£nu)iaei)c  de  Q.K-W 
ville  s  to  dkc  influi;ntial  gBntlcnuil  sbo  nainul, 
the  youns  ladits  may  be  &pp  by  to-murron,  >)i. 
at  wont,  by  the  day  after." 

"  UliHid  and  thunder  I  you  wifh  to  drive  IW! 
mnd  I"  exclaimed  Dngobcrt,  startingup&omtlM 
bench,  and  looking  at  La  Mayeux  and  hii  sun 
with  so  savage  an  eipression,  that  AgricoLa  and 
t>ir>  Bpmi]strLss  drew  back,  irith  on  oil  of  sur- 

"  Pai-don,  my  children !"  said  Oogobcit,  reco- 
vering himself  after  a  long  silence.  "  1  am  wim; 
to  get  in  a  jwsion,  for  we  do  nut  undentand  ana 
another.  What  you  aay  is  true  ;  and  yet  I  an 
right  to  speak  as  I  do.  listen  to  me.  Thou  ait 
an  honest  man,  Agiicola;  thou  art  an  honest  gvi 
La  Mayeux ;  what  I  tell  you  is  meant  for  yea 
alone.  I  have  brought  thete  cbildicn  froni  the 
depths  of  Siberia ;  do  you  know  why  i  Hut 
they  miiy  be  to-morrow  morning  nt  the  Bne 
Raiut-Vran^is.  If  they  aie  not  there,  I  hfn 
failed  to  execute  the  lost  wish  of  Ilkeir  i3>t 
mother," 

"At  the  Bue  Saint-FTanc(ua,Ho.  Si"  cnid 
Agiicola,  intcirtipting  his  lather, 

"Yes;  how  dost  tXou  know  the  mmlwi)" 
said  Uagobert. 

"  Is  nut  the  date  inscribed  on  a  bronie  medal)' 

"Yes,"  replied  Dagobert,  raore  andmccEV 
prised ;  "  who  told  thee  •" 

"  Unc  instant,  father'"  exclaimed  Agricclsi 

!"r-" 
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fleet.  I  think  I  guess  it.  Didst  thou 
,  mj  good  Mayeux,  that  Mademoiselle 
lie  was  not  mad }" 

not  mad.  They  detain  her  in  this 
ttrerent  her  eommunicating  with  any 
oelieTes  herself;  like  the  daughters  of 
foan^  the  Tictim  of  an  odious  machi- 

iht  of  it,"  cried  the  smith ;  "  I  imder- 
tow.  Mademoiselle  de  Csirdorillo  has 
uterett  as  the  oxphans,  to  appear  to- 
the  Rue  Saint-rran^ois.  And  she 
shapa  know  it" 

or 

nd  more,  my  good  Maycux.  Did  Ma- 
de CardoTille  tell  thcci  that  she  had  a 
iotiT6  to  obtain  her  freedom  by  to- 

r  when  she  gare  me  this  ring  for  the 
Montbron,  she  said  to  me :  '  By  his 
h  I  and  Marshal  Simon's  daiightcn 
liberty,  either  to-morrow  or  the  day 

dain  thyself  then,"  said  Dagobert  to 

th  impatience. 

aw,"  replied  the  smith,  "  when  you 

idL  me  m  prison,  I  told  you,  father, 

.  a  sacred  duty  to  perform,  and  ^t  I 

n  you  at  home." 

Jid  I  went  on  my  side,  to  take  some 

if  which  I  will  speak  to  you  pre- 

iftantly  to  the  payilion  in  the  Rue  dc 
not  knowing  that  Mademoiselle  dc 
was  mad,  or  passed  for  mad.  A  ser- 
Dpencd  the  door  to  me,  informed  me, 
(unj  lady  had  been  seized  with  a  «ud- 
.  01  madness.  You  may  conceive, 
it  a  blow  that  was  to  me ! — I  asked 
iraa ;  they  answered,  that  they  did  not 
sked  if  I  could  speak  to  any  of  the 
my  blouse  did  not  inspire  any  great 
tKey  replied,  that  none  of  her  fiunily 
ent  here.  I  was  in  despair,  but  an 
ed  to  me.  I  said  to  myself:  *  If  she 
•  doctor  must  know  where  they  have 
if  she  is  in  a  state  to  hear  me,  he  will 
her ;  if  not,  I  will  speak  to  her  doc- 
rould  to  her  relations.  A  doctor  is 
id/  I  asked  the  servant  therefore  to 
i  doctor's  address.  I  obtained  it  with- 
Ity — Doctor  Baleinier,  No.  12,  Rue 
I  ran  thither,  but  he  had  gone  out ; 
le,  that  I  should  find  him  about  five 
da  asylimi,  which  is  next  door  to  the 
tliat  is  how  we  have  met." 
i  medal }  the  medal  Y*  said  Dagobert, 
' ;  *•  where  didst  thou  see  it  ?" 
.th  regard  to  this  and  other  things, 
3d  to  make  important  communicationB 
isello  de  Cardoville." 
ese  communications — ^what  aro  ther?" 
zt  is  this,  fkther.  I  had  gone  to  her 
your  departure,  to  beg  her  to  get  me 
IB  followed;  and,  when  she  learned 
er  waiting-woman,  she  concealed  me 

3}lace  in  her  pavilion.  It  was  a  sort 
ted  room,  in  which  no  light  wan  ad- 
:ept  through  a  tunnel,  made  like  a 
yet,  in  a  few  minutes,  I  could  see 
ly.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I 
ibout  me,  and  saw,  that  the  walls  were 
'h  wainscoting.  The  entrance  to  this 
nnposed  of  a  didinff  panel,  moving  by 
weights  and  wheeli  admirably  con- 


trived. As  these  concern  my  trade,  I  was  int^ 
rested  in  them,  so  I  examined  the  springs  iritk 
curiosity,  and  imdcrstood  the  nature  of  their 
play,  but  there  was  one  brass  knob,  of  whi^  I 
eoiud  not  discover  the  use.  It  was  in  yain  to 
pull  and  move  it  from  riffht  to  left,  none  of  the 
springs  were  touched.  I  said  to  myself :  *ThjM 
knob  no  doubt  belongs  to  another  piece  of  me- 
chanism'— and  the  idea  occurred  to  me,  instead 
of  drawing  it  towards  me,  to  push  it  with  force. 
Directly  after,  I  heard  a  grating  soxmd,  and  per- 
ceived, just  above  the  entrance  of  the  hidmg- 
place,  one  of  the  panels,  about  two  feet  square, 
fly  open  like  the  door  of  a  secretary.  As  I  had 
no  doubt  ptished  the  sprine  rather  too  abruptly, 
a  little  bronze  medal  and  (£ain  fell  out  with  the 
shock." 

*'And  thou  sawest  the  address — ^Rue  Saint- 
Francois  ?"  cried  Daffobcrt. 

"  Yes,  father;  ana,  with  this  medal,  a  scaled 
letter  fell  to  the  groimd.  On  picking  it  up,  I 
saw  that  it  was  addressed  in  large  letters :  For 
Madefnoiselle  de  CartloviUe,  To  be  opened  by  her, 
the  moment  it  it  delivered.  Under  these  words,  I 
saw  the  initials  R.  and  C,  accompanied  by  a 
iioiiruth,  and  this  date :  Paris,  the  lih  November, 
1830.  On  the  other  side  of  the  envelope,  I  per- 
ceived two  seals,  with  the  letters  R.  and  C.,  sur- 
mounted by  a  coronet." 

*'  And  these  seala  were  unbroken?"  asked  La 
Mayeux. 

"Perfectly  whole." 

**  No  doubt  then.  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville 
was  icnorant  of  the  existence  of  these  papers," 
said  the  sempstress. 

**That  was  my  first  idea,  since  she  was  recom- 
mended to  open  the  letter  immediately,  and, 
notwithstanding  this  rcconmicndation,  which 
bore  date  two  years  back,  the  seals  remainiad 
untouched." 

•'  It  is  evident,"  said  Dagobert.  *^  What  didst 
thou  do  r" 

*•  I  replaced  the  whole  where  it  was  before, 
promising  myself  to  inform  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  of  it.  But,  a  few  minutes  after,  they 
entered  my  hiding-place,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  I  did  not  sec  her  again.  I  was  only 
able  to  whisper  a  few  words  of  doubtful  meaning 
to  one  of  her  waiting- women,  on  the  subject  ui' 
what  I  had  found,  hoping  thereby  to  arouse  the 
attention  of  her  mistress — and,  as  soon  as  I  was 
able  to  vmte  to  thee,  my  good  Mayeux,  I  begged 
thee  to  go  and  coll  upon  Mademoiselle  do  Car- 
doville.'^ 

**  But  this  medal,"  said  Dagobert,  '*  is  exactly 
like  that  possessed  by  the  daughters  of  Marshal 
Simon.    Ilow  canat  thou  account  for  this  r" 

"  Nothing  is  so  plain,  father.  Mademoiselle 
dc  CardoviUe  is  their  relation.  I  remember  now, 
that  she  told  me  so." 

**  A  relation  of  Rose  and  Blanche  ?" 

'<  Yes,"  added  La  Mayeux  ;<•  she  told  that  alio 
to  me,  just  now." 

**  Well  then,"  resumed  Dagobert,  looking  anx- 
iously at  his  son,  <*  dost  thou  now  understand, 
why! must  hsve  my  chil^en  thia  very  day? 
Dost  thou  now  understand,  as  their  poor  mother 
told  me  on  her  death-bed,  that  one  day's  delay 
might  ruin  all  ?  Dost  thou  now  see,  thiat  I  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  a  perhepe  to-marroto — ^whcn 
I  have  come  all  the  way  from  Siberia,  only  that 
those  children  might  be  to-morrow  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Francois?  Dost  thou  at  last  perceive,  that 
I  must  have  them  this  night,  even  if  I  were  to 
set  fire  to  the  convent  ?" 
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"  But,  father,  if  you  employ  violence 

'^  Zounds!  doet  knowvr  hat  the  commisMry  of 

■  poUne  answered  me  this  morning,  when  I  went 

to  him,  to  renew  mj  charge  against  thy  mother's 

.  confessor.     He  said  to  me,  that  there  was  no 

proofs  and  that  they  could  do  nothing." 

**  But  now  there  is  proof^  father,  far  at  least 
we  know  where  the  young  g^ls  are  With  that 
certainty,  we  shall  be  strong.  The  law  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  superiors  of  oonyents  in 
the  world." 

**  And  the  Count  de  Montbron,  to  whom  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Cardoville  begs  you  to  apply," 
said  Ja  Mayeux,  "  is  a  man  of  influence.  Tell 
him  the  reasons,  that  make  it  so  important  for 
these  yoxmg  ladies,  as  well  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Caxdorille,  to  be  at  liberty  this  evening — and  he 
will  certainly  hasten  the  course  of  justice,  and 
to-night  vour  children  will  be  restored  to  you." 

**  La  Mayeux  is  in  the  ri^ht,  father.  Qo  to 
the  coimt.  Meanwhile,  I  will  run  to  the  com- 
missary, and  tell  him,  that  we  now  know  where 
the  young  girls  are  confined.  Do  thou  go  home, 
and  wait  for  us,  my  good  Mayeux — is  it  not  so, 
father  J    We  will  meet  at  our  own  house  r" 

Dagobert  had  remained  plimged  in  thought ; 
suddenly,  he  said  to  Agricola :  **  Be  it  so.  I  will 
follow  thy  counsels.  But  suppose  the  commissary 
says  to  thee  :  *  We  cannot  act  before  to-morrow  * 
— suppose  the  Coimt  de  Montbron  says  to  me  the 
sam^  thing— 4o  not  think  I  shall  stand  with  my 
arms  folded  till  the  morning." 

"But,  father " 

"  It  is  enough,"  resumed  the  soldier,  in  a  firm 
voice ;  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Kuii  to  the 
commissary,  my  hoj ;  wait  for  us  at  home,  my 
good  Mayeux ;  I  will  go  the  coimt.  Give  me 
tke  ring.    Now  for  the  address !" 

"  The  CJount  de  Montbron,  No.  7,  Place  Ven- 
dome,"  said  La  Mayeux ;  **  vou  come  on  behalf 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

**  I  have  a  good  memory,"  answered  the  soldier. 
"  We  will  meet  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  Rue 
Brisc-Miche." 

"  Yes,  father  ;  have  good  courage.  You  will 
see,  that  the  law  protects  and  defends  honest 
people." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  soldier ;  "  be- 
cause, without  that,  honest  people  would  be 
obliged  to  protect  and  defend  themselves.  Fare- 
well, my  children !  we  will  meet  soon  in  the  Rue 

Brise-Michc." 

«  •  • 

When  Dagobert,  Anicola,  and  La  Mayeux 
separated,  it  was  alreaay  dark  night. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MBBTINO. 

It  is  ei^ht  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rain 
dashes  agamst  the  windows  of  Frances  Baudoin's 
apartment  in  the  Rue  Brise-Miche,  whilst  violent 
■quails  of  wind  shake  the  badly-closed  doors  and 
casements.  The  disorder  and  confusion  of  this 
humble  abode,  usually  kept  with  so  much  care 
and  neatness,  bore  testimony  to  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  sad  events,  whicn  had  thus  disturbed 
existences,  hitherto  peaceful  in  their  obscurity. 

The  paved  floor  was  soiled  with  mud,  and  a 
thick  layer  of  dust  covered  the  furniture,  once 
so  bright  and  dean.  Since  Frances  was  taken 
away  by  the  commissary,  the  bed  had  not  been 
made;  Dagobert  had  thrown  himself  upon  it  for 
a  few  hours  in  his  clothes,  when,  worn  out  with 
&tigue,  and  crushed  by  despair,  he  had  returned 


at  night  from  new  and  vain  attempts  to  rtiaimur 
the  retreat  of  Rose  and  Blanche.  Upon  Urn 
drawers  stood  a  bottle,  a  glass,  and  tome  frag* 
ments  of  dry  bread,  proving  the  frugality  of  thfe 
soldier,  whose  means  of  subsistence  were  reduced 
to  the  money  lent  by  the  pawnbr^er,  iqkib  the 
things  pledged  by  La  Mayeux,  after  the  mamt 
of  Frances. 

By  the  faint  light  of  a  candle,  plaoed  upon  ike 
little  stove,  now  cold  as  marble^  for  the  ato^  of 
wood  had  long  been  exhausted,  one  miskt  butt' 
seen  La  Mayeux  sleeping  upon  a  chair,  &er  baad 
resting  on  her  bosom,  ner  nands  concealed  benettli 
her  little  cotton  apron,  and  hear  feet  resting  on 
the  last  bar;  whilst,  from  time  to  time^  ik* 
shivered  in  her  damp  and  chill  garments. 

After  a  long  day  of  fatigue  and  divers  emo- 
tions, the  poor  creature  had  eaten  nothing.  Had 
she  even  uiought  of  it,  she  would  have  Men  at 
a  loss  for  bread.  Waiting  for  the  return  af 
Dagobert  and  Agricola,  she  had  sunk  into  n 
agitated  sleep — very  different,  alas!  frmn  cabs 
and  refreshing  slumbers.  From  time  to  time, 
she  half  opened  her  eyes  uneasily,  and  looked 
around  her.  Then  again,  overcome  by  an  ine- 
sistible  heaviness,  her  head  fell  upon  her  boaeni 

After  some  minutes  of  silence,  only  intemqplel 
by  the  noise  of  the  wind,  a  slow  and  heavy  itaf 
was  heard  on  the  landing-place.  The  deer 
opened,  and  Dagobert  entered,  followed  byBfe- 
bat-joic. 

W  akin^  with  a  start.  La  Mayeux  raised  her 
head  hastily,  sprang  from  her  chair,  and,  advno- 
ing  rapidlv  to  meet  Agricola's  flithcr,  said  (a 
him:  "Well,  Mr.  Dagobert!  have  you  good 
news?    Have  you * 

La  Mayeux  could  not  continue,  she  was  to 
struck  with  the  gloomy  expression  of  the  soldier'i 
features.  Absorbed  in  his  reflections,  he  did  not 
at  first  appear  to  perceive  the  sempstress,  M 
threw  himself  despondingly  on  a  cnair,  reafee^ 
his  elbows  upon  the  table,  and  hid  his  het  in 
his  hands.  After  a  long  meditation,  he  rote, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice :  **  It  must — ^yes,  it  mtaH 
be  done  I" 

Taking  a  few  steps  up  and  down  the  rooknf 
Dagobert  looked  aroimd  him,  as  If  in  search  ef 
something.  At  length,  after  about  a  mhiute'f 
examination,  he  perceived,  near  the  stove,  ahtf 
of  iron,  perhaps  two  feet  long,  serving  to  lift  tiri^ 
lid  of  the  boiler,  when  too  not  for  ue  fin|ara. 
Taking  this  in  his  hand,  he  looked  at  it  doadf, 
balanced  it  to  judge  of  its  weight,  and  then  bat 
it  down  upon  the  drawers  with  an  air  of  tsiia- 
faction. 

La  Mayeux,  suiprised  at  the  long  ailenee  of 
Dagobert,  followed  his  movements  with  ^oiS 
and  uneasy  curiosity.  But  socm  her  tun^. 
gave  way  to  fright,  when  she  saw  the  90^ 
take  down  his  luiapsack,  place  it  upon  a  dttbi' 
open  it,  and  draw  from  it  a  pair  of  pocket-pSitoli, 
the  locks  of  which  he  tned  witn  the  utflVo^ 
caution.  ' 

Seized  with  terror,  the  sempstresa  eofdd^  apt 
forbear  exclaiming :  *'  Qood  gracious,  Mr.  Dj^' 
bert !  what  arc  you  goiiig  U>do^*  " ^   k^ 

The  soldier  looked  at  La  Mayeux,  at  if  hedmf 
now  perceived  her  for  the  first  time,  j&d  safii  ta 
her  in  a  cordial,  but  abrupt  voice :  **  Good  etiM*] 
ing,  my  good  girl !    What  is  tlie  time?^  "    '  -*" 

'*  Eight  o'clock  has  Just  struck  atSafat-Hmy**! 
Mr.  Dagobert."  '"-     \ 

•*  Eight  o'clodL,"  said  the  soldiar,  mm^n 
himself;  ••only ei^t I**  .         ^.' "  ^^^■\\ 

And,  placing  the  pistols  by  the  aid^tf  WTlM^  I ' 
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petnd  again  to  reflect,  whllat  ne  east 

■gobert,"  Tentoxed  to  aak  La  Mayenx, 
»  not  then  good  newi }" 

if^  word  waa  pronounced  by  the  soldier 
p  a  tone,  that  La  IfaTeux,  not  daring 
m  him  further,  sat  aown  in  silence. 
)  came  to  lean  his  head  on  the  knees  of 
rl,  and  followed  the  morements  of 
[th  as  much  curiosity  as  herself, 
attaining  for  some  moments  pensive  and 
e  Boldier  approached  the  bed,  took  a 
ft  it,  appeared  to  measure  its  length, 
sidd,  turning  towards  La  Mayeux : 


!♦» 


Mr.  Dagobert " 

,  my  gM>d  girl !  the  scissors  !*'  replied 
.  in  a  kind  tone,  but  one  that  com- 
ibediencc.  The  sempstress  took  the 
rom  the  work-basket  of  Frances,  and 
them  to  the  soldier. 
hold  the  other  end  of  the  sheet,  my 
draw  it  out  tight." 

r  minutes,  Dagobert  had  cut  the  sheet 
strips,  which  he  rolled  up  in  the 
r  eoros,  fastening  them  here  and  there 
of  tape,  so  as  to  preserve  their  form, 
;  them  strongly  together,  so  as  to  make 
about  twenty  feet  long.  This,  however, 
iffice  liim,  for  he  said  to  himself :  **Now 
ive  a  hook." 

lie  looked  around  him ;  and  La  Mayeux, 

more  frightened,  for  she  now  no  longer 

the  designs  of  Dagobert,  said  to  him 

"  Mr.  Dagobert,  Agricola  has  not  yet 

It  may  be  some  good  news,  that  males 

te." 

'  said  the  soldier,  bitterly,  as  he  con- 
cast  round  his  eyes,  in  search  of  some- 
wanted  ;  **  good  news  like  mine ! — But 
%re  a  strong,  iron  hook." 
dking  about,  he  found  one  of  the  coarse, 
ka,  Uiat  Frances  was  accustomed  to 
le  took  it,  opened  it,  and  said  to  La 
;  '*  Put  me  the  iron  bar  and  the  cord  into 
my  girl.  It  will  be  easier  to  cairy." 
'ensP'  cried  La  Mayeux,  whilst  she 
is  directions  ;  **  you  will  not  go  without 
picola,  Mr.  Dagobert }  He  may  per- 
e  some  good  news  to  tell  you." 
rtisfiedl  I  shall  wait  for  my  boy.  I 
atart  before  ten  o'clock — so  I  have  time." 
» Mr.  Dagobert !   have  you  then  lost  all 

the  contrary.    I  have  good  hope  —  in 

ingp  Dagobert  twisted  the  upper  end  of 
for  the  purpose  of  closing  it,  and  placed 
drawers,  by  the  side  of  1^  pistols. 
U  events,  you  will  wait  for  Agricola,  Mr. 

-if  he  arrive  before  ten  o*clock." 

I  you  have  then  quite  made  up  your 


'*  What  have  you  then  seen?" 

**  I  win  tell  it  you,  my  good  girl;  it  ttay  kelp 
to  pass  the  tinbs,  which  umean  long  enou|jk^ 
Then,  interrupting  himself,  he  0X4  ~ 


e.    And  yet,  if  I  were  weak  «nough  to 

a  bad  omens " 

itiniaB,  Mr.  Dagobert,  omens  do  not  de- 
t,"  said  La  Mayeux,  hoping  to  induce 
«K  tO;  abandon  ms  dangerous  resolution. 
''Mnuaed  Dagobert;  *' old  women  say 
aithough  I  am  not  an  old  woman,  what 
t^fuaw  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart. 
jXmay  liave  taken  a  feeUng  of  anger  for 
tknant." 


himself^ke  exdaiined;  ''Waa 
it  the  half-hour,  that  jo^  struck  ^' 
<' Yes,  Mr.  Dagobert;  it  is  ha2£-past  eight.'' 
**  Still  an  hour  and  a  half,"  said  Dagobert,  in 
a  hollow  voice.  "This,"  he  added,  **iB  what  I 
saw.  As  I  came  along  the  street,  my  notice  was 
attracted  by  a  largo  red  placard,  at  the  haul  of 
which  was  a  black  panther  devouring  a  iidiita 
hoxse.  That  sight  gave  me  a  turn ;  for  you  must 
know,  my  good  Mayeux,  that  a  Uack  panther 
destroyed  a  poor  old  white  horse  that  I  had,  the 
companion  of  Rabat-joie,  and  whose  name  vras 
Jovial." 

At  the  sound  of  this  name,  once  so  familiar, 
Babat-joie,  who  was  crouching  at  the  feet  of  La 
Mayeux,  raised  his  head  hastily,  and  looked  at 
Dagobert. 

**  You  see  that  beasts  have  memory — he  recol- 
lects," said  the  soldier,  sighing  himself  at  the  re* 
mcmbrance.  Then,  addressing  his  do^ ha  added: 
**Dost  remember  Jovial  r" 

On  hearing  this  name  a  second  time  pro- 
nounced by  his  master,  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
Rabat-joie  gave  a  low  growl,  as  if  to  indicate 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  c^d  travellingHSom- 
panion. 

"It  was  indeed  a  melancholy  incident,  Mr. 
Dagubert,"  said  La  Mayeux,  "to  find  upon  this 
placard  a  panther  devouring  a  horse." 

"  That  is  nothing  yet ;  you  shall  hear  the  rest. 
I  drew  near  the  biU,  and  read  in  it,  that  one 
Morok,  just  arrived  iiom  Germany,  is  about  to 
exhibit  on  a  theatre,  different  wild  beasts  that  he 
has  tamed,  and  amongst  othczs  a  magnificent 
lion,  a  tiger,  and  a  black  panther  of  Java,  named 
Death:* 

**  What  an  awful  name !"  said  La  Mayeux. 
"You  will  think  it  more  awful,  my  child, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  very  panther, 
which   strangled  my   horse    at   Leipsic,  four 
months  ago.' 

"  Good  heaven !  you  are  right,  Mr.  Dagobert," 
said  La  Mayeux.    "  It  is  truly  awful." 

"  Wait  a  little,"  said  Dagobert,  whose  counte- 
nance was  growing  more  and  more  gloomy; 
"  that  is  not  all.  It  was  by  means  of  this  v^y 
Morok,  the  owner  of  the  panther,  that  I  and  my 
poor  children  were  imprisoned  in  Leipsic" 

"  And  this  wicked  man  is  in  Paris,  and  wishes 
you  evil  ?"  said  La  Mayeux.  "  Oh !  you  are  right, 
Mr.  Dagobert ;  you  must  take  care  of  yourself; 
it  is  a  bad  omen." 

"  It  will  be  a  bad  one  for  him,  if  I  catch  him," 
said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  tone.  "  We  have  old 
accounts  to  settle." 

Mr.  Dagobert,"  cried  La  Mayeux,  listening ; 


u 


II 


IS 
it 


some  one  is   runnmg  up  the  stairs.     It 
Agricola*a  footstep.  I  am  sure  he  has  good  news.' 

"That  will  just  do,"  said  the  sol£er,  hastily, 
without  answeiing  La  Mayeux.  "Agricola  la 
a  smith.  He  will  be  able  to  find  me  the  iron  hook." 

A  fow  momenta  after,  Agricola  entered  the 
room;  but,  alas!  the  sempstreaa  perceived  at  the 
first  glance,  in  the  detected  countenance  of  the 
workman,  the  ruin  of  ner  cherished  hopes. 

"WeUi"  said  Dagobert  to  hia  iQn,iaatone 
which  clearly  announced  the  Utde  foith  ha  at^ 
tached  to  the  stepstaken  by  Agricola;  ^wall, 
what  news  Y' 

**  Father,  it  ia  enough  to  drive  ona  mad— ^ 
make  oflM  dash  one's  braina  oat 
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Dagobcrt  tumod  towards  La  Maycux,  and  said 
to  her :  "  You  i»cc,  my  poor  child — I  was  sure 
of  it." 

"And  you,  father?"  cried  Agricola;  "have 
you  seen  the  Count  de  Montbron  1" 

"  The  CJount  de  Montbron  set  out  for  Lorraine 
three  days  ago.  That  is  my  good  news,"  con- 
tinued the  soldier,  with  bitter  irony ;  "  let  us  have 
thine — ^I  long  to  know  all.  1  long  to  know,  if, 
on  appealing  to  the  laws,  which,  as  you  told  me, 
protect  and  defend  honest  people,  it  ever  happen 
that  the  rogues  get  the  best  of  it.  I  want  to 
know  this,  and  then  I  want  an  iron  hook — so  I 
count  upon  thee  for  both." 

*♦  'What  do  you  mean,  father  ?" 

"  First,  tell  me  what  thou  hast  done.  We 
have  time.  It  is  not  much  more  then  half-past 
eight.  On  leaving  me,  where  didst  thou  go  first  r" 

"  To  the  commissary,  who  had  already  received 
your  depositions." 

"  What  did  he  say  to  thee  r" 

"After  ha^dng  very  kiudly  listened  to  all  I 
had  to  state,  he  answered,  that  these  young  girls 
were  placed  in  a  respectable  house,  a  convent — 
so  that  there  did  not  appear  any  urgent  necessity 
for  their  immediate  removal — and  besides,  he 
could  not  take  upon  himself  to  violate  the  sanc- 
tity of  a  religious  dwelling,  upon  your  simple 
testimony ;  to-morrow,  he  "will  make  his  report 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  steps  wiU  be  taken 
accordingly." 

"  Yes,  yes — they  woidd  put  off  everything," 
said  the  soldier. 

"  *  But,  sir,'  answered  I  to  him,"  resumed  A}i;ri- 
cola,  "  *  it  is  now,  it  is  this  very  night,  that  you 
ought  to  act,  for  if  these  young  girls  should  not 
be  present  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Hue  Saint- 
Fran(;'OL<»,  their  interests  may  suffer  incalculable 
damage.' — *  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'  replied  he, 
*  but  I  cannot,  upon  your  simple  declaration,  or 
that  of  your  father,  who  (like  yourself)  is  no 
relation  or  coimexion  of  these  young  persons, 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  forms,  which  could  not 
be  set  aside,  even  on  the  demand  of  a  familv. 
The  law  has  its  delays  and  its  formalities,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  submit.'  " 

"  Certainly !"  said  Dagobcrt.  "  We  must  sub- 
mit to  them,  at  the  risk  of  becoming  cowardly 
and  ungrateful  traitors !" 

"  Didst  speak  also  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  to  him  ?"  asked  La  Mayeux. 

"  Yes — ^but  he  answered  me  on  this  subject  in 
much  the  same  manner :  •  It  was  very  serious ; 
there  was  no  proof  in  support  of  my  deposition. 
A  third  party  had  told  me,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  aifirmed  she  was  not  mad;  but  all 
mad  people  pretend  to  be  sane.  He  could  not 
therefore,  upon  my  sole  testimony,  take  upon 
himself  to  enter  the  house  of  a  respectable  phy- 
sician. But  he  would  report  upon  it,  and  the 
law  would  have  its  course* " 

•*  When  I  wished  to  act  just  now  for  myself," 
said  Dagobcrt,  "  did  I  not  foresee  all  this  }  And 
yet  I  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  you." 

"  But,  father,  what  you  wished  to  attempt  was 
impossible,  and  you  agreed,  that  it  would  expose 
you  to  far  too  dangerous  consequences." 

"  So,"  resimied  the  soldier,  without  answering 
his  son,  "  they  told  thee  in  plain  terms,  that  we 
must  not  think  of  obtJiining  legally  the  release 
of  Rose  and  Blanche  this  evenmg,  or  even  to- 
morrow morning  Y* 

"  Yes,  father.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  there 
is  no  special  urgency.  The  question  may  not  be 
decided  for  two  or  three  days  " 
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••  That  is  all  I  wished  to  know,"  said  Dagobert, 
rising,  and  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  -:Vnd  yet,"  resumed  his  son,  "  I  did  not  ooor 
sider  myself  beaten.  In  despair,  but  behering 
that  justice  could  not  remain  deaf  to  such  equi- 
table claims,  I  ran  to  the  Palais  de  Juttiee,  hopine 
to  find  there  a  judjje,  a  magistrate,  vrho  mm 
receive  my  complamt,  and  act  upon  it." 

"  Well  r"  said  the  soldier,  stopping  him. 

"  I  was  told,  that  the  bar  of  the  Proeureur  db 
Rot  shuts  every  day  at  five  o'clock,  and  does  odt 
open  again  till  ten  in  the  morning,  lliinkiiigof 
your  despair,  and  of  the  position  of  poor  Moder 
moiscUe  de  Cardoville,  I  determined  to  make  one 
more  attempt.  I  entered  a  guard-house  of  troopi 
of  the  line,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant.  I  told 
him  all.  He  saw  that  I  was  so  much  moved,  and 
I  spoke  with  such  warmth  and  conviction,  that 

he  became  interested. •  Lieutenant,'  said  I  to 

him,  •  grant  me  one  favour.  Let  a  petty  officer 
and  two  soldiers  go  to  the  convent,  to  obtain  a 
legal  (entrance.  Let  them  ask  to  see  the  dau^« 
ters  of  Marshal  Simon,  and  learn  whether  it  it 
their  choice  to  remain,  or  to  return  to  my  fiither, 
who  brought  them  from  Russia.  You  wiH  then 
see  if  they  arc  not  detained  against  their  will—'" 

*•  And  what  answer  did  ho  give  thee,  Agrioolar 
a<'ked  liU  3klaye\ix,  wliilst  Dagobcrt  shrugsedhls 
shoidders,  and  continued  to  walk  up  and  aown. 

"  *  My  good  fellow,'  said  he,  *  what  you  ask  me 
is  impossible.  I  imderstand  your  motives,  but 
I  cannot  take  upon  myself  so  serious  a  measure. 
I  should  lose  my  commission,  were  I  to  enter  a 
convent  by  force.* — *  Then,  sir,  what  am  I  to  do? 
It  Ls  cnoun:h  to  turn  one's  head,' — •  'Faith,  I  don't 
know,*  said  the  lieutenant ;  •  it  will  be  safinrt,  I 
think,  to  wait.' — ^Then,  believing  I  had  done  all 
that  was  possible,  father,  I  resolved  to  come 
back,  in  the  hope  that  you  might  have  beenmcM 
fortunate  than  I — ^but,  alas  !  1  was  deceived !" 

So  saying,  the  smith  sank  upon  a  chair,  for  ht 
was  worn  out  with  anxiety  and  fatigue.  There 
was  a  moment  of  profotmd  silence,  after  tiioae 
words  of  Agricola,  which  destroyed  the  last  hopei 
of  these  three  ]»ersons,  mute  and  crushed  bencadl 
the  strokes  of  an  inexorable  fatality. 

A  new  incident  came  to  augment  the  aid  wd 
painful  character  of  this  scene. 


cnAPTER  vn. 

DI8C0VSRIB8. 

The  door,  which  Agricola  had  not  thought  of 
fastening,  opened  as  it  were  timidly,  and  fiances 
Baudoin,  the  wife  of  Dagobert,  pale,  >i«ti«j^ 
hardly  al)le  to  support  herself,  appeared  oil  the 
threshold. 

The  soldier,  Agricola,  and  La  Mayeux  ntn 
plunged  in  such  deep  deiection,  that  neithier  of 
them  at  first  perceived  the  entrance  of  Froheei. 
This  latter  advanced  about  two  steps  into  tiie 
room,  fell  upon  her  knees,  dasped  her  YiaaM  to- 
gether, and  said  in  a  weak  and  humble  yti^i 
"  My  poor  husband — ^pardon  !" 

At  these  words,  Agricola  and  Lft  HftTeoZf 
whose  backs  were  towards  the  door,  tmned 
round  sitddenly,  and  Dagobert  hastQj  aM 
his  head. 

"My  mother!"  cried  Agxicolt,  pmsiog  to 
Frances. 

"  Mv  wife !"  cried  Dagobert,  as  he  abo  roaCr 
and  advanced  to  meet  the  ui^ortanate  woman. 

"  On  thy  knees,  dear  mother !"  said  Agxieotot 
stooping  down  to  embrace  her  affisctiimatdy* 
"Get  up,  I  entreat  thee!" 
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**XVo^  my  duid/'  siiia  J^raiiccn,  in  her  mild, 
nn  accent,  **  I  will  not  rise,  till  thy  father  has 
vgiTcn  mc.  I  have  wronged  him  much — ^now 
iLnow  it." 

**  Forzivo  thee,  my  poor  wife }"  said  the  boI- 
Ler,  as  ne  drew  near  with  emotion.  "Have  I 
ret  accused  thee,  except  in  my  first  movement 
r  despair?  No,  no ;  it  was  the  bad  priests  that 
accused,  and  there  I  was  right.  Well !  I  have 
tiefi  again."  added  he,  assisting  his  son  to  raise 
^inpea ;  ■  that  is  one  griei  the  less,  lliey  have 
hen.  restored  thee  to  liberty  ?  Yesterday,  I  could 
lot  even  learn  in  what  prison  they  hud  put  theo. 
[  have  so  many  cares,  that  I  could  not  think  of 
1^  only.    But  come,  dear  wife ;  sit  down !" 

"How  feeble  thou  art,  dear  mother! — how 
•old — ^how  pale !"  said  Agricola  with  anguish, 
liis  eyes  fillmg  with  tears.  *'  ^Vhy  didst  thou 
not  let  us  know !"  added  he.    "  Wu  would  have 

Kie  to  fetch  thee.  But  how  thou  tremblest ! 
T  hands  are  frozen  !"  continued  the  smith,  as 
aelpudt  down  before  Frances.  Then  turning 
towards  La  Maycux :  "  Pray  make  a  little  lire 
inrecay." 

*'X  tnoufiht  of  i^  as  soon  as  thy  father  come 
in,  Agrieom,  but  there  is  neither  wood  nor  char- 
x»«lleft" 

"Then pray  borrow  some  of  Father  Loriot,  my 
lesrMayeux.  He  is  too  good  a  fellow  to  refuse. 
IKvpoor  mother  trembles  so — she  might  fall  ill." 
bardly  had  he  said  the  words,  than  La  Maycux 
vent  out.  The  smith  rose  from,  the  ground, 
took  the  blanket  from  the  bed,  and  carefully 
wrapped  it  about  the  knees  and  feet  of  his 
BUrt4er.  Then,  again  kneeling  down,  he  said  to 
ber:  '<Thy  hands,  dear  mother  I" — and,  taking 
Ihose  feeble  palms  in  his  own,  he  tried  to  warm 
tibem  with  ma  breath. 

Nothing  coidd  be  more  touching  than  this  pic- 
ture—the robust  young  man,  wim  his  energetic 
tafi  resolute  countenance,  expressing  by  liis 
looks  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  paying  the 
moft  delicate  attentions  to  his  poor,  pale,  trem- 
Uing  mother, 

Dagobert,  kind-hearted  as  his  son,  went  to 
fetch  a  pillow,  and  brought  it  to  his  wife,  saying : 
*'  Lean  forward  a  little,  and  I  will  put  this  pillow 
behind  thee;  thou  wilt  be  more  comfortable, 
and  warmer." 

"How  jon  both  spoil  me !"  said  Frances,  try- 
ing to  smile.  "And  thou  to  bo  so  kind,  after  all 
the  ill  I  have  done  thee !"  added  she  to  Dago- 
oert,  as,  disengaging  one  of  her  hands  from  those 
of  her  son,  she  took  the  hand  of  the  soldier,  and 
neiMd  it  to  her  tearful  eyes.  "  In  prison,"  said 
ihe,  in  a  low  yoice,  "I  had  time  to  repent." 

The  heart  of  Areola  was  near  breaking  at 
^  thought,  that  lus  mother — ^with  all  her  piety, 
^4  goo£ie8s,  and  angelic  purity — shoiild  for  a 
nioment  haye  been  confined  in  prison  with  so 
tti&y  miserable  creatures.  He  would  have  made 
■Qpe  attempt  to  console  her  on  the  subject  of 
l&paixifiil  past,  but  he  feared  to  give  a  new 
ihpck  to  Dagobert,  and  was  silent. 

**!  lyive  seen  Gbibriel  too,"  said  Frances,  dry- 
.  gi(^  tears ;  "  he  is  confined  at  home.  His  su- 
Dienors  haye  rigorously  forbidden  his  ^^oing  out. 
luckily,  they  £d  not  prevent  his  receiving  me ; 
fiv  ht  woords,  his  counsels,  have  opened  my  eyes 
tooany  thizigs ;  it  is  from  him  that  I  learned, 
aovjnmty  I  luid  been  to  thee,  my  poor  husband." 
^aowMof*  asked  Dagobert 
.  "Wlnr,  thou  knowesl^  that,  if  I  caused  thee 
ttinacn  g;rie^  it  was  not  from  wickedness, 
^hsn  I  saw  thee  in  such  despair,  I  suflbred  al- 


most as  much  myself;  but  I  durst  not  tell  thee 
so,  for  fear  of  breaking  my  oath.  I  had  resolved 
to  keep  it,  believing  that  I  did  well,  bclievins 
that  it  was  my  duty.  And  yet  something  tcdd 
me  that  it  could  not  be  my  duty  to  cause  thee 
so  much  pain.  '  Alas,  my  Qod !  enlighten  me !' 
I  exchdmed  in  my  prison,  as  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed,  in  spite  of  the  mockeries  of  the  other 
women.  *  Why  should  a  just  and  pious  work, 
commanded  by  my  confessor,  the  most  respect- 
able of  men,  overwhelm  me  and  mine  with  so 
much  misery?  Have  mercy  on  me,  my  God,  and 
teach  me  if  I  have  done  wrong  without  knowing 
it  !* — ^As  I  prayed  with  fervour,  God  heard  mc, 
and  inspired  mc  with  the  idea  of  addressing  my- 
self to  Gabriel.  '  I  thank  thee.  Father !  I  wiU 
obey,'  said  I  within  myself.  '  Gabriel  is  like  my 
own  child ;  but  he  is  also  a  priest,  a  martyr — 
almost  a  saint.  If  any  one  in  tne  world  imitates 
the  charity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  it  is  surely 
he.  When  I  leave  this  prison,  I  will  go  and 
consult  him,  and  he  will  dear  up  my  doubts.'" 

"lliou  art  right,  dear  mother, '  cried  Agricola; 
"it  was  a  thought  from  heaven.  Gabriel  is  an 
angel  of  purity,  courage,  nobleness — ^tho  type  of 
the  true  and  good  priest !" 

"  Ah,  poor  wife ! '  said  Dagobert,  "with  bitter- 
ness ;  **  if  thou  hadst  never  had  any  confessor 
but  Gabriel!" 

"  I  thought  of  it  before  he  went  on  his  jour- 
ney," said  Frances,  with  simplicity.  "  I  should 
have  liked  to  confess  to  the  dear  boy — ^but  I 
fancied  the  Abbe  Dubois  would  be  ofiended,  and 
that  Gabriel  would  be  too  indulgent  with  regard 
to  my  sins." 

"  Thy  sins,  poor  dear  mother  ?"  said  Agncola. 
"  Didst  thou  ever  commit  any  ?" 

"  And  what  did  Gabriel  teU  thcer"  asked  the 
soldier. 

"  Alas,  my  dear  !  had  I  but  had  such  an  in- 
terview^ with  him  sooner ! — What  I  told  him  of 
the  Abb6  Dubois  roused  his  suspicions,  and  he 
questioned  me  (dear  child)  as  to  many  things,  of 
which  he  had  never  spoken  to  mo  before.  Then 
I  opened  to  him  my  whole  heart,  and  he  did  the 
same  to  me,  and  we  both  made  sad  discoveries, 
with  regard  to  persons  whom  we  had  always 
thought  very  respectable — and  who  yet  had  de- 
ceived each  of  us,  unknown  to  the  other." 

"How  so  r 

"  Why,  they  used  to  tell  him,  under  the  seal 
of  secrecy,  thmgs  that  were  supposed  to  come 
from  me — and  tiiey  used  to  tell  me,  under  the 
same  seal  of  secrecy,  things  that  were  supposed 
to  come  from  him.  Thus,  he  confessed  to  me, 
that  he  did  not  feel  at  first  any  vocation  for  the 
priesthood ;  but  they  told  him,  that  I  should  not 
believe  myself  safe  m  this  world  or  in  the  next, 
if  he  did  not  take  orders,  because  I  felt  persuaded, 
that  I  could  best  serve  the  Lord  by  giving  Him 
so  good  a  servant ;  and  that  yet  I  had  never  dared 
to  ask  Gabriel  himself,  to  give  me  this  proof  of 
his  attachment,  though  I  had  taken  him  m>m  the 
street,  a  deserted  orphan,  and  brought  him  up  as 
my  own  son,  at  the  cost  of  labour  and  privations. 
Then,  how  coidd  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  poor  dear 
child,  thinking  he  could  please  mc,  sacrificed 
himself— and  entered  the  seminary." 

"  That  is  horrible,"  said  Agricoli^;  "'tis  an 
infamous  snare,  and,  for  the  priests  who  Tfere 
guilty  of  it,  a  sacrilegious  lie !" 

"  During  all  that  time,"  resumed  Frances, 
"  they  were  holding  very  different  language  to 
mc.  I  was  told,  that  Gabriel  felt  his  vocation* 
but  that  he  durst  not  avow  it  to  me,  for  fear  of 
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mj  being  jealous  on  account  of  Agrioola,  who, 
being  brought  up  for  a  workman,  would  not  enjoy 
the  same  adyantages  as  those  which  the  priest- 
hood would  secure  to  Gabriel.  So  when  he  asked 
m  J  permission  to  enter  the  seminary — dear  child  1 
he  entered  it  with  regret,  but  he  thought  he  was 
making  me  so  happy ! — instead  of  discouraging 
this  idea,  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  persuade  nim 
to  follow  it,  assuring  hun  that  he  could  not 
do  better,  and  that  it  would  occasion  me  great 
joy.  You  imderstand,  I  exaggerated,  for  fear  he 
should  think  me  jealous  on  account  of  Agricola.' ' 

**  What  an  odious  machination !"  said  Agri- 
cola,  in  amazement.  "  They  were  speculating 
in  this  imworthy  manner  upon  your  mutual  de- 
votion. Thus,  Gabriel  saw  the  expression  of  thy 
dearest  wish,  in  the  almost  forced  encouragement 
gircn  to  his  resolution." 

"  Little  by  little,  however,  as  Gabriel  has  the 
best  heart  in  the  world,  the  vocation  really  came 
to  him.  That  was  natural  enough ;  he  was  bom 
to  console  those  who  suffer,  and  devote  himself 
for  the  unfortunate.  He  would  never  have  spo- 
ken to  me  of  the  past,  liad  it  not  been  for  this 
morning's  interview.  But  then  I  beheld  /am, 
who  is  usually  so  mild  and  gentle,  become  indig- 
nant, exasperated,  against  ^u.  Rodin  and  another 
person  whom  he  accuses.  He  had  serious  com- 
plaints against  them  already,  but  these  disco- 
veries, he  says,  will  make  up  the  measure." 

At  these  words  of  Frances,  Dagobert  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  as  if  to  recall  something 
to  his  memory.  For  some  minutes,  he  had  Hs- 
tened  with  surprise,  and  almost  terror,  to  the 
account  of  these  secret  plots,  conducted  with 
such  deep  and  crafty  dissimulation. 

Frances  continued :  "  When  at  last  I  acknow- 
ledged to  Gabriel,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  my  confessor,  I  nad  delivered  to  a  stran- 
ger the  children  confided  to  my  husband — the 
daughters  of  General  Simon — the  dear  boy  blamed 
mc,  though  with  great  regret,  not  for  having 
A^ished  to  instruct  uie  poor  orphans  in  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion,  but  for  having  acted  without 
the  consent  of  my  husband,  who  alone  was  an- 
swerable before  God  and  man  for  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him.  Gabriel  severely  censured  the 
conduct  of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had  given  me, 
he  said,  bad  and  perfidious  counsels ;  and  then, 
with  the  sweetness  of  an  angel,  the  dear  boy 
consoled  me,  and  exhorted  me  to  come  and  tell 
thee  all,  my  poor  husband ! — He  would  feun  have 
accompanied  me,  for  I  had  scarcely  courage 
to  come  hither,  so  strongly  did  I  feel  the  'nTong 
I  had  done  thee ;  but,  imfortimately,  Gabriel  is 
confined  at  the  seminary,  by  strict  order  of  his 
superiors ;  he  could  not  come  with  me,  and '* 

Here  Dagobert,  who  seemed  much  agitated, 
abruptly  interrupted  his  wife.  "  One  word, 
Frances,"  said  he ;  "  for,  in  truth,  in  the  midst 
of  so  many  cares,  and  black,  diabolical  plots,  one 
loses  one's  memory,  and  the  head  begins  to  wan- 
der. Didst  not  tell  me,  the  day  uic  children 
disappeared,  that  Gabriel,  when  taken  in  by  thee, 
had  about  his  neck  a  bronze  medal,  and  in  his 
dress  a  pocket-book,  filled  with  papers  in  a 
fbreu^  lang^uage  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  And  this  medal  and  these  papers  were  after- 
wards delivered  to  thy  confessor  r 

"  Yes.  my  dear." 

"  And  has  Gabriel  never  spoken  of  them  since  V* 

"  No." 

Agiicola,  who  had  listened  to  these  confes- 
sions of  his  mother,  looked  at  her  with  surprise, 


and  exclaimed :   "  Then  Gabriel  has  the 
interest    as  the  daughters  of  Genexal   Riw^i*^ 
or  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,  to  be  at  the  "^ 
Saint-Francois  to-morrow  ^" 

*<  Certainly,"  said  Dagobert.  "  And  now 
remember  what  he  said  to  us,  just  after  n^  aiw 
rival — that,  in  a  few  days,  ha  would  neea  our 
support  in  a  serious  matter." 

"  Yes,  father." 

**  And  he  is  kept  a  prisoner  at  his  teminaiy  1 
And  he  tells  thy  mother,  that  he  has  to  oompfada 
of  his  superiors !  and  he  asked  lis  for  our  support  < 
with  so  sad  and  grave  an  air,  that  I  said  to  him—" 

**  He  would  speak  so,  if  about  to  engage  in  i  ^ 
deadly  duel,"  interrupted  Agricola.  **  IVu^  i 
father !  and  yet  thou,  who  art  a  good  judge  of  ' 
valour,  didst  acknowledge,  that  Qabrid's  ooa-  , 
rage  was  equal  to  thine.  For  him  so  to  £btr  hii 
superiors,  the  danger  must  be  great  indeed." 

**  Now  that  I  have  heard  thy  mother,  I  nsdtf- 
stand  it  all,"  said  Dagobeit.    «•  Gabziel  is  like  I 
Rose  and  Blanche,  like  Mademoiselle  de  Csrdo-  A 
ville,  like  thy  mother,  like  all  of  us  pezhras— the  ^ 
victim  of  a  secret  conspiracy  of  wid^  pnesti."    1 

"  Now  that  I  know  their  dark  ™i*««"*^^""»,    ' 
their  infernal  perseverance,  I  see,"  added  the    . 
soldier,  in  a  whisper,-  **  that  it  requires  straogth 
to  struggle  against  them.     I  had  not  tilt  Will    i 
idea  of  tneir  power."  ! 

"Thou  art  right,  father;  for  those ifhowilif-   ] 
pocritical  and  wicked  do  as  much  hanii«  ss  dUM   ] 
who  are  good  and  charitable,  like  Gsbtfal,  do 
good.    There  is  no  more  implacable  ensBjIiMyi 
a  bad  priest."  j 

"  I  know  it,  and  'tis  that  which  frichteni  BSi 
for,  after  all,  my  poor  children  arein  tnefarhsndk 
But  is  all  lost  ?  Shall  I  brine  myself  to  ghre 
them  up  without  an  effort  ?  On,  no !  nol  IlriU 
not  show  any  weakness  —  and  yet,  siiiee  Ikf 
mother  told  us  of  these  diabolical  plots,  I  dttlMX 
know  how  it  is — but  I  seem  less  strongs  !■!  It- 
solute.  What  is  passing  around  me  tappmn  lo 
terrible.  The  capture  of  these  children  Is  no 
longer  on  isolated  fact ;  it  is  one  of  the  ramiflcs- 
tions  of  a  vast  conspiracy,  which  suirounds  ind 
threatens  us  all.  It  seems  to  me,  as  if  I  ind 
those  I  love  walked  together  in  dtfknev,  ia  the 
midst  of  serpents,  in  the  midst  of  sniffes,  that 
we  can  neither  see  nor  struggle  against.  Wdl ! 
what  would  you  have  me  say  ?  I  have  never 
feared  death — I  am  not  a  coward — and  yet  I 
confess  —  yes,  I  confess  it — these  black  robei 
frighten  me ** 

Dagobert  pronounced  these  words  in  so  sineen 
a  tone,  that  his  son  started,  for  he  shared  the 
same  impression.  And  it  was  quite  nstoitL 
Frank,  energetic,  resolute  characters,  accustomsd 
to  act  and  to  combat  in  the  light  of  day,  new 
feel  any  but  one  fear — and  that  is  to  be  ensanid 
and  struck  in  the  dark,  by  enemies  that  eeoept 
their  grasp.  Thus,  Dagobert  had  enoountand 
death  twenty  times;  and  yet,  on  hearing  kil 
wife's  simple  narrative  of  this  dark  tissue  ollStib 
and  treachery,  and  crime,  the  soldier  fidt  a  Ttgtt 
sense  of  fear ;  and  though  nothing  was  rhsBfid 
in  the  conditions  of  his  noctumsl  talsifnit 
against  the  convent,  it  now  appeared  to  him  ia  t 
darker  and  more  dangerous  lignt. 

The  silence,  which  had  reigned  for  tome  nt- 
ments,  was  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Ia 
Mayeux.  The  latter,  knowing  that  the  intff^ 
view  between  Dagobert,  his  wife,  and  Agrisek^ 
ought  not  to  have  any  importimata  wittiiWi 
knocked  lightly  at  the  door,  and  remaintd  hi  tkt 
passage  with  Father  Loriot. 


v]*Chi  we  come  in,  Madame  Frances!"   said 

pH  HnipatreM.     "Ueie  is  Father  Loiiot,  bring- 

■IfKnno  -rtoai." 

^"'Tm,  ye»  i  came  in,  my  good  Mayeux,"  said 

Jtetteola,  wbikt  his  father  wiped  the  cold  sweat 

Imi  his  fiireheitd. 

^TCb  door  opened,  and  the  worthy  dyor  ap- 

ttimd,  with  hu  hands  and  arms  ol  an  Hmanm- 

Aueoloor;   on  one  side,  he  carried  a  bosket 

W^iXifl,  aoA  on  the  other,  some  liTC  coal  in  a 

**"fliu(l  evening  to  the  compwiy  !"  said  Father 
UUt.''  "Hank  you  foi  having;  thought  of  me, 
Ibdaine  Frances.  You  know,  that  my  shop  and 
jttlTflttligln  it  are  at  youi  scrrice.  Neighbouis 
Mdfl  Bw  erne  anoOier;  that  is  but  right.  You 
ttjfftim  enough,  I  should  think,  to  my  late 


ing  &om  the  sorrowful  appearance  of  the  difforent 
actors  in  this  scene,  that  it  would  be  prudent  nc* 
to  prolong  his  visit,  added  :  "  You  do  not  wai 
anything  else,  Madame  Frances!" 
"  No,  thank  you.  Father  Loriot." 
"  llien,  good  evening  to  the  company  !"  tai 
the  dyer ;  and,  addressing  La  Uajeuz,  he  added : 
"  Do  not  forget  the  letter  for  Mz.  Dagobert,  I 
dujst  not  Uiuch  it,  for  fear  of  leaving  Uie  marks 
of  my  four  Angcra  and  thumb.  But  good  eron- 
ing  to  the  company  ["and  Father  Loriot  went 

"Mr.  Daeobcrt,  hers  is  the  letter,"  Mid  La 
Mayeuz.  And  she  set  herself  to  light  the  fire  in 
the  stove,  whilst  Agiicola  drew  hit  mothet's  arm- 
dual  to  the  hearth. 

"  See  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  I>an>b<Tt  tc 
his  son ;   "  my  head  is  so  heavy,  that  I  cannot 

Agricola  took  the  letter,  wUck  mntiiniid  ooly : 


-ST- 


»  few  liuea,  nnd  read  it,  before  he  looked  at  the 
ngnatiue: 

'  "  At  Sea.  the  2fith  December,  IS31. 

on  with  a  ihip  bound  direct  for  Europe,  to 
lite  to  tliee,  mj  old  comnde,  n  few  hutTlinea, 
hich  will  reach  thee  probablTby  way  of  Havre, 
before  the  arriTal  of  mv  laat  lettsn  nom  India. 
You  must  DOW  be  at  Paria,  witli  mj  vib  ud 

child— tell  them 

" '  I UD  unable  to  sa  j  mon  I  iha  boat  ii  depait- 
ing.  Only  one  woid ;  I  shall  soon  b«  la  InoM. 
Do  not  forget  the  1 3th  February ;  tha  fsla  of  mf 
wife  and  child  depends  upon  U. 

" '  Adieu,  my  mend !    Bdiar*  in  tha  •lanial 
gratitude  of  —  Swoil.*  " 
"  Agricola — qoiek!    thy  lUhttl"   giiad   I« 

iiSVfMX.. 

From  the  Ant  wotdt  of  thlt  letter,  which  pre- 
sent circuimtanoea  mada  M  onidly  uplicsbla, 
Da^cbert  had  bacome  deadly  pale.  SdMitioBi 
fatigue,  exhanition,  joined  to  this  last  blow,  made 
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neie.    'lliere  must  be  a  hole  large  enough  to  fix 
it  securely." 
"  But  this  coid — this  hook — for  what  puipoM 

"  To  scale  the  walls  of  the  conTent,  if  I  cannot 
get  in  by  the  door." 

•■  What  coDTCnt  ?"  asked  Frances  of  her  son. 

"How,  Eather^'  cried  the  latter,  rising  ab- 
ruptly-   "Tou  still  think  of  that!" 

"^VTiy!  what  should  I  think  of?" 

"  But,  father,  it  is  imposuble  i  ^rou  will  not  at* 
(•nwtaueh  an  entaipriae." 

"What  is  it  then,  my  child!"  saked  Francos, 
with  anxiety.    "  Whan  la  thy  father  going  V 

■•  Ha  li  Boing  to  braak  Infat  the  convent,  wh«r« 
lon'a  danghten  are  confined,  and 


Miry  them  OK 

"urMtOodl  nrpoaliiubaiid— asacrile^!" 
(sled  Fhuwaa,  ftlunil  to  Iter  nioua  traditiona, 
hat  *"i^'^  U 
andmrowh 
totmmaaibM 
DbMmttou 


_  .    .    .._inil  to  Mir  nioua  1 

TOurcd  to  rlaa  and  mrowh  DagoberL 

The  soldim,  ftinaiiilin  tbat  ha  would  hsre  t 
contend  with  i ' 


I,ut(miln^ 


It  ^ort  all  nadeM  anpciUatlMU,  vUcb  would 
il  J  (oaka  Um  loae  pncwna  tlnw>  He  icaumed 
Lcrefoiv,  with  a  jnT^  aeTwa,  Mid  ■Inwat  Mlemn 
r,  which  ahowod  die  faifleribOtey  of  Uo  deter- 


ge taak  an  expression  of  determined 
resolntian,  and  ka  aelaimed  in  wild  exdtament  i 
"  No,  DO  1  I  win  not  be  a  traitor,  I  will  not  be  a 
cowwd.  ne  Uaek  lobes  shall  not  frighten  me, 
and  tUi  night  Bote  and  Blanche  Sinon  shall  be 


vm. 


t  by  the  daA  and  aeoret 
machination*  <<  the  Uaal  relM,  ki  ka  eallad  them, 
■gainst  Aa  ftrsons  ha  moat  lovad,  Dagobert 
might  ham  liwitafd  an  Imtant  to  attempt  the 
deUTeranea  «f  Roaa  and  Blanahe;  but  his  indeci- 
sion ceaaad,  dlrecUy  en  tha  raading  of  Manhal 
Simon's  lettw,  wUdt  enne  aa  It  were  to  remind 
him  of  hi*  aaned  dntiet. 

To  the  p— ing  dejection  of  the  eoldler  had 
succeeded  a  neolntion  full  of  ealnt  and  eollected 


nergy. 

"Agni 


icola,  wkat  o'clock  is  it^'    aaked  he  of 


hook — strong  enough  to  support  mT  weight,  and 
wide  enough  to  hold  cm  the  oopmg  of  a  wall. 
This  alOTe  will  be  thy  forge  and  anTil;  thou  wilt 


Bndahanuner  in  the  house  j  and,  a«  for  ii , 

■aid  the  soldiar,  heaitsling,  and  looking  around 
him,  "oaforiroQ— hneisBome!" 

So  saying,  the  aoldier  took  from  the  hearth  n 
ttn»ig  pur  of  tongs,  and  praeented  them  to  hit- 
ion,  adding:  "  Come,  my  boy!  blow  up  the  fire. 
blow  it  to  a  white  heat,  and  large  me  this  iron !" 

At  these  words,  Frances  and  Agricola  looked 
at  each  other  with  suipHse ;  the  smith  remained 
mute  and  confounded,  not  knowing  the  resolu- 
tion of  his  bthec,  and  the  preparations  he  hail 
already  commenced  with  the  aid  of  La  Mayeux. 

"  Thou  dost  not  bear  me  th«n,  Agricola,"  re- 
peated Dagobert,  still  holding  the  pair  of  tongs 
m  his  hand;  "thou  must  make  ma  a  }iaok 
dirccllT." 

"A  book,  fbther^and  for  what  purpose!" 

"  To  attach  to  the  end  of  a  cord,  that  I  hny 


>n — MBS,  at  my  Me,  one  makaa  up  cme'a 
mind  to  *B]rtfiing,  ima  knows  the  maati  why. 
And  when  one  has  once  made  tip  oa^a  mfaia, 
neither  wlft  nor  child  con  ollv  iL    I  hen  ra- 


il say  no  more  abont  it.    Tbit  m 
be  maatei  In  my  own  bouse." 


utter  a  word,  but  she  turned  a 
glance  towards  her  son. 
"Fafliar,"  said  the  latter,  "newtndnHa — 

"  Let  us  heai,"  replied  Dagobert,  imMtientl^. 
I  will  not  combat  your  resolutioa  |  out  I  wiQ 
prore  to  you,  that  you  do  not  know  to  what  you 
expose  yourself." 

"  Z  UH>w  it  all,"  replied  the  soldier,  in  an 
abrupt  tone.  "  The  undertaking  is  a  serious  one; 
but  It  shall  not  ba  aaid  that  I  neglected  any 
means,  to  OOGOmpliah  what  1  promised  to  do.*' 

"  But,  triher,  jeu  do  not  know  to  whatdaoget 
yoa  en>ose  yourself,"  said  the  smith,  mui^ 
alarmed. 

"  Talk  of  danger !  talk  of  the  porter's  gun  and 
the  gardener's  scythe  t"  said  Dagobert,  shnig- 
cing  his  shoulden  contemptuouuy.  "  TUt  of 
uem,  and  have  done  with  it — for,  after  oH,  nft- 
pose  I  were  in  leave  my  carcass  in  the  oonreait, 
wouldst  not  thou  remain  to  thy  mother? — Fn 
twenty  years,  you  were  accustomed  to  do  wi  ' 
out  me.    It  will  be  all  the  less  trying  to  yon.* 

■'  And  I,  alas  1  I  am  the  cause  of  these  misf 
tunes!"  cried  the  poor  mother.     "Ah!  Qafarid 
had  good  reasou  to  blame  me.' 

"  Madame  Frances,  be  eomloTted,"  whiapsnd 
La  Mayeuz,  who  had  drawn  near  to  Dagobert'a 
wife.  "  Agricola  will  not  sufbr  his  fiuher  to 
expose  himself  thus."  > 

After  a  momoit's  hesitation,  the  anuclt  re- 
sumed in  an  agitated  Toice !  "  I  know  yon 
well,  &th<f,  to  think  of  stopping  you  by  tliel 
of  death." 

"  Of  what  danger  then  dost  ttmu  speak)'* 

"  Of  a   danger,   from  which  even  jva  ' 


airita 


imm^m 
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rink — ^you,  that  are  so  liraTe,"  said  the  young 
in,  in  a  Yoice  of  emotion,  tliat  fbrdbly  atruck 
1  fiitliar. 

"AcricoW  nid  the  aoldier,  nraghlj  and 
vemr,   "that  remark  is   eowardlr  and   in- 

Itlng." 

-  Father " 

**  Cowardly r*  xeanmed  the  soldier,  angrily; 
beeause  it  is  cowardice  to  wish  to  frighten 
man  from  his  duty — insulting!  because  thou 
inkest  me  capable  of  being  so  mshtened/' 
*<  Ahi,  Mr.  Dacobert!"  exclaimed  La  Mayeuz; 
fou  do  not  understand  Agricola." 
**I  understand  him  too  well/'  answered  the 
Ldier,  harshly. 

PainJ^illy  affected  by  the  sererity  of  his  &ther, 
t  firm  in  his  resolution,  which  sprang  from 
re  and  respect,  Agricola  resumed,  whilst  his 
Sttt  b«at  violently :  **  Forgire  me  if  I  disobey 
Oy  fiather ;  but,  were  you  to  hate  me  for  it,  I 
aat  tell  ]routowhat  you  expose  yourself,  by 

slixiff  at  nicht  the  walls  of  a  conrent 

**  Jk^ son r dost  thou  darer"  cried  Dagobert, 

I  countenance  inflamed  with  rage 

**  Agricola!"    exclaimed   Frances,    in    tears. 

liv  husband !" 

**Mr.  Dagobert,  listen  to  Agricola!*'  exclaimed 

i  Mayeux.    **  It  is  only  in  your  interest  that 

itpeaks." 

**rfot  one  word  more!"  replied  the  soldier, 

■mpinff  his  foot  with  anger. 

**!  tcu  you,  £ither,"  exclaimed  the  smith, 
?owin^  fearfully  pale  as  he  spoke,  *<  that  you 
ak  beung  sent  to  tht  ^aUeyif* 

**  Unhappy  bey !"  cried  Dagobert,  seudng  his 
Mn by  the  arm;  "couldst  thou  not  keep  that  firom 
la— nther  thni  expose  me  to  become  a  traitor 
nd  a  ooward  V*  AnA.  the  soldier  shuddered,  as 
la  repeated:  ''The  galleys!" — and,  ben^ns 
town  ma  head,  remained  mute,  pensiye,  crushea 
a  fit  were  by  those  dreadful  woras. 

"  Tea,  to  enter  an  inhabited  place  by  night,  in 
Ruh  a  manner,  is  what  the  law  calls  biurglary. 
Bid  is  punished  with  the  galleys,"  cried  Agri- 
xila»  at  once  griered  and  rejoicing  at  his  fiither's 
kprsssion  of  mind — "yes,  lather,  the  galleys, 
/you  are  taken  in  the  fut;  and  thore  are  ten 
ihances  to  one  that  you  would  be  so.  La 
IbTeux  has  told  vou,  the  convent  is  guarded. 
Diis  morning,  had  you  attempted  to  carry  off 
he  two  young  ladies  in  broad  daylight,  you 
■oald  have  b^n  azrested ;  but  at  least  the  at- 
empt  would  have  been  an  open  one,  with  a 
haraeter  of  honeat  audacity  about  it,  that  here- 
ller  might  haTe  procured  your  acquittaL  But 
»  enter  by  night,  and  to  do  so  by  scaling  the 
rails — ^I  tcil  you,  the  galleys  would  be  the  con- 
sqiicnoe.  ^ow,  father,  decide.  Whatever  you 
Oy  I  will  do  also — for  you  shall  not  go  alone. 
«y  but  the  word,  and  I  will  forge  the  hook  for 
on — I  have  there  a  hammer  and  pincen — and  in 
A  hour  we  will  set  out." 

A  profound  silence  followed  these  words  of  the 
mith— a  silence,  that  was  only  interrupted  by 
la  atifled  sobs  of  Frances,  who  muttered  to  her- 
Blf  in  despair :  *'  Alas !  this  is  the  consequence 
f  listening  to  the  Abb^  Dubois !" 

It  was  in  vain  that  La  Kajreux  tried  to  con- 
ale  Franoea.  She  was  herself  alarmed,  for  the 
ddier  was  capable  of  braving  even  in&my,  and 
kgiicola  had  determined  to  share  the  pails  of 
ja&ther. 

lia  apite  of  his  enersetic  and  resolute  character, 
>agobert  remained  &r  some  time  in  a  kind  of 
tupor.    According  to  his  military  habits,   he 


had  looked  at  this  nocturnal  enterprise  only  as  a 
rute  de  guerre,  authorised  by  his  good  cause,  and 
by  the  inexorable  fatality  of  his  position ;  but 
the  words  of  his  son  brought  him  back  to  the 
fearftil  realit]^!  (uicl  ^^  him  the  choice  of  a  ter- 
rible altcmatiye — either  to  betray  the  confidence 
of  Marshal  Simon,  and  set  at  nought  the  last 
wishes  of  the  mother  of  the  oiphans — or  else  to 
expose  himself  and  above  all  ms  son,  to  lasting 
disgrace — ^without  even  the  certainty  of  deliver- 
ing the  orphans  after  all. 

Drying  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  Frances  ex- 
claimed, as  if  by  a  sudden  inspiration :  "  Dear 
me!  I  have  just  thought  of  it.  There  is  perhaps 
a  way  of  getting  these  dear  children  from  the 
convent,  without  violence." 
"  How  so,  mother?"  said  Agricola,  hastily. 
**  It  is  the  Abb^  Dubois,  who  had  them  con- 
veyed thither;  but  Gabriel  siniposes,  that  he 
probably  acted  by  the  advice  of  Sfr.  Rodin." 

••  And  if  that  were  so,  mother,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  apply  to  Mr.  Rodin.  We  should  get 
nothing  from  him." 

"  Not  from  him— but  perhaps  fixmi  that  pow- 
erful abbe,  who  Lb  Qabriers  superior,  ana  has 
always  patronised  him  since  his  fint  entrance  at 
the  semmary." 

"  What  abb^,  mother:" 
«  The  Abb6  d'Aiaripy." 
**  True,  mother ;  before  being  a  priest,  he  was 
a  soldier — ^he  may  be  more  accesaiDle  than  others 

—and  yet " 

*'  D'Aigrieny !"  cried  Dagobert,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  hate  and  horror.  "There  is  then 
mixed  up  with  these  treasons,  a  man,  who  was  a 
soldier  before  being  a  priest,  and  who  is  called 
d'Aigrignyr 

'*  Yes,  father ;  the  Marquis  d'Aigrigny — before 
the  Restoration,  in  the  service  of  Russia — ^but, 
in  1816,  the  Bourbons  gave  him  a  regiment." 

"It  is  he!  said  Dagobert,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  Always  the  same !  Uke  an  evil  spirit — follow- 
ing the  mother,  fiither,  children." 
**  What  dost  thou  mean,  father?" 
••  The  Marquis  d'Aigrigny !"  replied  Dagobert. 
**  Do  you  know  what  is  this  man }  Beiore  he 
was  a  priest,  he  was  the  murderer  of  Rose  and 
Blanche's  mother,  because  she  despised  his  love. 
Before  he  vras  a  priest,  he  fougnt  against  his 
country,  and  twice  met  General  Simcm  foce  to 
fJEUse  in  war.  Yes ;  whilst  the  general  was  pri- 
soner at  Lcipeic,  covered  vrith  wounds  at  Water- 
loo, the  renegade  marquis  triumphed  with  the 
Russians  and  English  f— Under  the  Bourbons, 
this  same  renegade,  loaded  with  hcmours,  found 
himself  once  more  foce  to  £M^e  with  the  perse-  ' 
cuted  soldier  of  the  empire.  Between  them,  this 
time,  tiiere  was  a  mortal  dud— the  marquia  was 
wounded— General  Simon  was  proscribed,  con- 
demned, driven  into  exile — the  renegade^  you 
say,  has  become  a  priest.  Well!  I  am  now  cer- 
tain, that  it  ii  he  who  has  carried  off  Rose  and 
Blanche,  in  order  to  wreak  on  them  hia  hatred  of ' 
their  father  and  mother.  It  is  the  infomous 
d'Aigrigny,  who  holds  them  in  his  nowsr.  It  is 
no  longer  the  fortune  of  these  children  that  I 
have  to  defend ;  it  is  their  lifo— do  you  hear 
what  I  say?— their  life!" 

"What,  fother!  do  you  think  this  man  ca- 
pable  " 

"  A  traitor  to  his  country,  who  finishes  by  be- 
coming a  false  priest,  is  capable  of  anything.  I 
tell  you,  that,  perhaps  at  t£ds  moment,  he  may 
be  killing  those  children  by  slow  torture!"  ex- 
claimed the  soldier,  in  a  voice  of  agony.    "  To 
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heparaie  tnem  from  one  another  was  to  begin  to 
kill  them.  Yea  !**  added  Dagobert,  "with  an  ex- 
asperation impossible  to  describe ;  "  the  daugh- 
ters of  Marshal  Simon  are  in  the  power  of  the 
Marquis  d'Aigrigny  and  his  band,  and  I  hesitate 
to  attempt  their  rescue,  for  fear  of  the  galleys ! — 
The  galleys !"  added  he,  with  a  convulsive  burst 
of  laughter ;  **  what  do  I  care  for  the  galleys  ? 
Can  they  send  a  corpse  there  ?  If  this  last  at- 
tempt fail,  shall  I  not  have  the  right  to  blow  my 
brains  out  ? — Put  the  iron  in  the  fire,  my  boy — 
quick!  the  time  presses  —  and  forge  —  forge 
away!" 

"But  thy  son  goes  with  thee!"  exclaimed 
Prances,  with  a  cry  of  maternal  despair.  Then, 
rising,  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Dagobert, 
and  said :  **  If  thou  art  arrested,  he  will  be  ar- 
rested also.** 

"  To  escape  the  galleys,  he  will  do  as  I  do ;  I 
have  two  pistols." 

"  And  without  thee — without  him,"  cried  the 
unhappy  mother,  extending  her  hands  in  sup- 
plication, *•  what  will  become  of  me  r" 

"  Thou  art  right— I  was  too  selfish,"  said  Da- 
gobert.    **  I  wm  go  alone." 

"  You  shall  not  go  alone,  father,"  replied 
Agricola. 

"  And  thy  mother  r" 

"  La  Mayeux  sees  what  is  passing ;  she  will  go 
to  Mr.  Hardy,  my  master,  and  tell  him  all.  He 
H  the  most  generous  of  men,  and  my  mother 
will  have  food  and  shelter  for  the  rest  of  her 
days." 

"  And  I  am  the  cause  of  all !"  cried  Frances, 
wringing  her  hands  in  despair.  ♦*  Punish  me, 
my  God !  for  it  is  my  fault.  I  gave  up  those 
children.  I  shall  be  punished  by  the  death  of 
my  child  1" 

^ "  Agricola,  thou  shalt  not  go  with  me — I  for- 
bid it  I"  said  Dagobert,  clasping  his  son  closely 
to  his  breast. 

**  AVhat !  when  I  have  pointed  out  the  danger, 
I  be  the  first  to  shrink  from  it? — you  cannot  tlunk 
thus  lowly  of  me,  father ! — ^Have  I  not  also  some 
one  to  deliver  ?  The  good,  the  generous  Made- 
moiselle de  CardoviUe,  who  tried  to  sa\e  me  from 
a  prison.  And  is  she  not  a  captive  in  her  turn  ? 
—-1  will  follow  you,  father.  It  is  my  right,  my 
duty,  my  determination." 

So  saying,  Agricola  put  into  the  heated  stove 
the  tongs  that  were  destined  to  form  the  hook. 
"Alas !  may  heaven  have  pity  upon  us  !"  cried 
his  poor  mother,  sobbing  as  she  still  knelt,  whilst 
the  soldier  seemed  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
internal  struggle. 

"  Do  not  CTj  so,  dear  mother ;  thou  wilt  break 
my  heart,"  said  Agricola,  as  he  raised  her  with 
the  help  of  La  Mayeux.  "  Be  comforted !  I  have 
exaggerated  the  danger  of  my  father.  By  acting 
prudently,  we  two  may  succeed  in  our  enterprise, 
without  much  risk— is  it  not  so,  father?"  added 
he,  with  a  significant  glance  at  Dagobert.  "  Once 
more,  be  comforted,  dear  moOier.  I  will  answer 
for  everything.  We  will  deliver  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters,  and  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  too. 
La  Mayeux,  give  me  the  hammer  and  pincers, 
which  are  there  in  the  press." 

The  sempstress,  drying  her  tears,  did  as  Agri- 
cola desired,  whilst  he,  bv  the  help  of  bellows, 
revived  the  fire  in  which  the  tongs  were  heating. 

"  Here  are  thy  took,  Agricola,"  said  LaMayeux, 
in  a  deeply  agitated  voice,  as  she  presented'them 
with  tJ-embling  hands  to  the  smith,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  pincers,  soon  drew  fit)m  the  fire 
the  red-hot  tongs,  and,  with  vigorous  strokes  of 


the  hammer,  formed  them  into  a  hook,  taking  the 
stove  for  his  anvil. 

Dagobert  had  remained  silent  and  penaiTe. 
Suddenly  he  said  to  Frances,  taking  her  by  the 
hand :  **  Thou  knowcst  thy  son.    To  prevent  hu 
following  me  would  now  be  impossible.    But  do 
not  be  afraid,  dear  wife;  we  shall  succeed— «t 
least,  I  hope  so.    And  if  we  should  not  succeed 
— if  we  should  be  arrested,  Agricola  and  me— 
well !  we  aie  not  cowards ;  we  shall  not  commit 
suicide ;  but  father  and  son  will  go  arm  in  am 
to  prison,  with  heads  high  and  proud  look,  like 
two  brave  men  who  have  done  their  duty.    Tte 
day  of  trial  must  come,  and  we  will  emain  all, 
honestly,  frankly — we  will  say,  that,  driven  to 
the  last  extremity,  finding  no  support,  no  pro- 
tection in  the  law,  we  were  forced  to  nave  recoune 
to  violence.    Then,  for^e  away,  my  boy !"  addeA* 
Dagobert,  addressing  his  son,  who  was  hammer — 
ing  the  hot  iron ;   "  forge,  forge,  without  lear^ 
Honest  judges  will  absolve  honest  men." 

"  Yes,  father,  thou  art  right ;  be  satisfied,  dear""^ 
mother  ! — The  judges  will  see  the  difl^ence  be — 
tvveen  bandits  who  scale  walls  in  order  to  rob».i^ 

and  an  old  soldier  and  his  son,  who,  at  the  peril 

of  their  liberty,  their  life,  their  honour,  ha' 
sought  only  to  deliver  unhappy  victims." 

"  And  il  this  language  shoiud  not  be  heard," 
resumed  Dagobert,  "  so  much  the  worse  for  them! 
It  will  not  be  thy  son,  or  thy  husband,  who  wilL 
be  dishonoured  in  the  eyes  of  honest  people.  IT" 
they  send  us  to  the  galleys,  and  we  have  uie  cou- 
rage to  survive — the  young  and  the  old  convict 
will  wear  their  chains  proudly — and  the  renegade 
marquis,  the  traitor  priest,  will  bear  the  shame- 
not  we.  Then  forge  without  fear,  my  boy  I  There 
are  things  which  the  galleys  themselves  cannot 
disgrace — our  good  conscience  and  our  honour !" 

"  But  now,"  he  added,  "  two  words  with  thee^ 
my  good  Mayeux .   It  grows  late,  and  time  preaea. 
On  entering  the  garden,  didst  thou  remark  i' 
the  windows  of  the  convent  were  far  from  the^ 
ground?" 

"  No,  not  very  far,  Mr.  Dagobert — particularh?^ 
on  that  side  which  is  opposite  to  the  madhoose^ 
where  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  is  confined.*' 

"  How  didst  thou  manage  to  speak  to  thaft> 
young  lady  ?" 

"  She  was  on  the  other  side  of  an  open  paling* 
which  separates  the  two  gardens." 

*•  Excellent !"  said  Agricola,  as  he  continued 
to  hammer  the  iron ;  "  we  can  eafiily  pass  inxn 
one  garden  to  the  other.  The  madhouse  may 
perhaps  be  the  readier  way  out.  Unfortunital^f 
thou  dost  not  know  Mademoiselle  de  CardoriUe  a 
chamber." 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  res\imed LaMayeux, lecoDecto 
herself.  "  She  is  lodged  in  one  of  the  wings,  ana 
there  is  a  shade  over  her  window,  paintea  like  j 
canvass,  'with  blue  and  white  stripes." 

"  Good !  I  shall  not  forget  that." 

"  And  canst  thou  form  no  gaess  as  to  where  are 
the  rooms  of  my  poor  childroi  ?"  said  Dagobert. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  La  Mayeux  an- 
swered :  "  They  are  opposite  to  the  chamber 
occup  ied  by  Mademoisdle  de  CardorOle,  fcf  ate 
makes  signs  to  them  from  her  window;  and  I 
now  remember  she  told  me,  that  their  two  roc©* 
are  on  difierent  stories,  one  on  the  eroimd-flooii 
and  the  other  up  one  pair  of  stairs.* 

"  Are  these  wmdows  grated  }*'  asked  thewwwi' 

**  I  do  not  know.** 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  girl ;  with  these  indi- 
cations, we  shall  do  very  well,**  said  Dagobert 
"  For  the  rest,  I  have  my  plan." 
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tter,  mj  little  Uareux,"  nid  Agn- 
[  may  cool  my  iron.      Tien,  uldreai- 
ff:  "Will  this  hook  do  r 
rboy;  aa  M>oniu  it  ia  cold,  wc  wOl 

ttane,  Frances  Baudoin  hod  lemained 
IBM,  preying  trith  ferrour.  Sho  im- 
ram  to  nSTC  pity  on  Agricola  and 
wba,  in  thai'  ignoiance,  were  about 
■  great  crime  i  and  ihe  entieated  the 
tut  the  celestial  Tengeance  might  fi  ~ 
ly,  ai  ihe  alone  had  been  the  can 
iMOlution  of  her  aon  and  husband, 
and  Anieola  finiihed  their  piepara- 
BM.  lltey  were  both  very  pale,  and 
"        They  felt  all  the  dangei  of 


:  at  Saint-Merry'a  struck  ten. 

)  bell  WIS  faint,  and  almost  drowned 

I  of  the  wind  and  rain,  which  had 


ent  to  fetch  the  sack,  AEricola  ap- 
B  Hayeux,  who  was  hardly  able  tc 
lelf;  and  uid  to  her  in  a  rapid  whis- 
c  aie  not  bore  to-mocrow,  take  care 
sr.  Do  to  Hr.  Uardy ,  who  will  per- 
ctumed  &om  his  journey.  Courage, 
imbrace  me.  I  leave  my  poor  mother 
Lnd  the  smith,  deeply  affected,  pressed 
hinting  L&  Mayeux  in  Ms  aims. 
IdRabttl-joie,  saidDagobert;  "thon 
IT  Tidelte."  Then,  approaching  his 
ust  risen  &om  the  ground,  was  dasp- 
s  head  to  her  bosom,  and  covering  it 
and  kisaea,  he  said  to  her,  with  an 
of  calmness  and  serenity :  '*  Come, 
ife,  bo  reasonable  [    Make  us  a  good 

0  or  three  hours,  we  will  bring  home 
3t  children,  and  a  fine  young  lady. 
lat  will  brinx  me  luck." 

hrew  herself  on  her  husband's  neck, 
leting  a  word.  This  mute  despair, 
b  convulsiTC  sobs,  was  heart-rending, 
la  obliged  to  tear  tiinnylf  ^m  the 

1  wife,  and,  striving  to  conceal  his 
said  to  his  son,  in  an  agitated  voice : 
—•he  unmans  mo.  Take  care  of  her, 
lyeuz.    Agricola — come  I" 

er  slipped  Uie  pistols  into  the  pocket 

coat,  and  rushed  towards  the  door, 

B«bat-joie. 

,  let  me  embrace  thee  once  mote — 

erhapa  for  the  lost  time  !"  cried  the 

mother,  incapable  of  rising,  but 
ut  her  arms  to  Agricolo.  "  i^rgive 
I  my  fault," 

1  turned  back,  mingled  his  lean  with 
mother — for  he  alHo  wept — and  mur- 

Btiflcd  voice :  "  Adieu,  dear  mother  I 
d.     Wc  shall  soon  meet  again." 
•caping  from  the  embrace  of  Frances, 
1  father  upon  the  stairs, 
laudoin  heaved  ■  long  «igh,  and  fell 
MS  into  the  arms  of  la.  Mayeux. 

and  Agricola  left  the  Hue  Brise- 
e  midst  of  the  etonu,  and  hastened 
strides  towards  the  Boulevard  du 
Uowcd  by  Habut-joiu. 


CHAPTER  DC.- 


I'Hopital, 

The  wind  blew  violently,  and  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  thiekness  of 
the  watery  clouds,  it  was  tolerably  light,  thanks 
to  the  late  rising  of  the  moon.  The  tall  dork 
trees  and  the  white  walls  of  the  convent- gurdi^, 
were  distinguishatile  in  the  midst  of  the  pale 
glimmer.  Alar  o&^  a  Btrcct-lamp,  moved  to  and 
DO  by  the  wind,  and  with  its  red  light  hardly 
visible  through  the  mist  and  rain,  swung  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  dirty  causeway  of 
the  solitary  boulevard.* 

At  rare  intervals,  they  heard,  at  a  very  great 
distance,  the  noise  of  a  coach,  returning  home 
late  with  company ;  then  all  was  again  suenti 

Since  their  departure  from  the  Hue  Brisc- 
Miche,  Dagobert  and  his  son  had  hardly  ex. 
changed  a  word.  The  dcdign  of  these  two  oravt 
men  was  noble  and  generous,  and  yet,  resolute 
but  pensive,  they  glided  through  the  darkness 
like  bandits,  at  the  hour  of  nocturnal  crimes. 

Agricola  carried  on  his  shouldera  the  sock 
containing  the  cord,  the  hook,  and  the  iron  bar; 
Dagobert  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his  son,  and 
Rabat-joic  fullowed  his  master. 

"Hie    bench,  where   we   sat   dowti, 
close  by,"  said  Dagobert,  stopping. 

"Yes,"  said  Agritola,  looking  round;  "here 
it  is,  father." 

"It  is  only  half-past  eleven— we  must  wait 
for  midnight,  resumed  Dagobert.  "  Let  ua  bo 
seated  for  on  instant,  to  rest  ouiselvea,  and  agree 
upon  OUT  plsn." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  soldier  took  hia 
son's  bonds  between  his  own,  and  thus  con- 
tinned  ;  "  Agricola,  my  child — it  is  yet  time. 
Let  me  go  alone,  I  entreat  thee.  I  shidl  know 
very  well  how  to  get  through  the  business ;  but 
the  nearer  the  moment  comes,  the  mote  I  fear  to 
compromise  thee  in  this  dangerous  enterprise." 

"And  the  nearer  the  moment  comes,  &tiier, 
the  more  I  feel  I  may  be  of  some  use  ;  but.  be 
it  good  01  bad,  I  will  share  the  fortune  of  your 
adventure.  Our  object  is  praiseworthy ;  it  is  a 
debt  of  honour  that  you  have  to  pay,  and  I  will 
take  one  half  of  it.  Do  not  think,  that  I  will 
now  draw  back.  And  so,  dear  Either,  let  ua 
think  of  our  plan  of  action." 

Then  thou  wilt  oome?"  laid  Dagobert,  stifling 


"We  must  do  everything,"  reanmed  Agricola, 

"to  secure  success.    You  have  already  nodccd 
the  little  garden-door,  near  the  angle  of  the 


D  sardem. 


wall — that  is  excellent.' 

"  We  shall  get  by  that  way , 

and  look  immediately  for  the  open  paling. 

"Yes ;  for  on  one  side  of  uiis  paling  is  the 
wing  inhabited  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
and  on  (be  other  that  part  of  the  convent  in 
which  the  daughters  of  the  general  ore  confined." 

At  this  moment,  Rabat-joie,  who  was  crouch- 
ing at  Dagobcrt's  feet,  rose  suddenly,  and  pricked 
up  his  ears,  as  if  to  liaten. 

"  One  would  think  that  Itabat-joic  heard  some- 
thing," said  Agricola.  They  listened — but  heard 
only  the  wind,  sounding  through  the  t^  trees  of 
the  boulevard. 

Xow  I  think  of  it,  father — when  the  garden- 
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door  is  once  open,  shall  we  take  Rabat-joie  with 
us?" 

••  Yes ;  for,  if  there  is  a  watch-dog,  he  will 
settle  him.  And  then  he  wUl  give  us  notice  of 
the  approach  of  those  who  go  the  rounds.  Be- 
sides, he  is  so  intelligent,  so  attached  to  Rose 
and  Blanche,  that  (who  knows  ?)  he  may  help  to 
discover  the  place  where  they  are.  Twenty 
times,  I  have  seen  him  ^d  them  in  the  woods, 
by  the  most  extraordinary  instinct.** 

A  slow  and  solemn  note  here  sounded  above 
the  noise  of  the  wind :  it  was  the  first  stroke  of 
twelve. 

That  note  seemed  to  echo  moumfuDv  through 
the  souls  of  Agricola  and  his  father.  Slute  with 
emotion,  they  shuddered,  and,  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  each  grasped  the  hand  of  the  other. 
In  spite  of  themselves,  their  hearts  kept  time  to 
every  stroke  of  the  clock,  as  each  successive  vi- 
bration was  prolonged  through  the  gloomy  silence 
of  the  night. 

At  the  last  stroke,  Dagobert  said  to  his  son,  in 
a  firm  voice :  "  It  is  twelve  o'clock.  Embiuce 
me,  and  let  us  forward  I" 

The  father  and  son  embraced.  The  moment 
was  decisive  and  solemn.  "  Now,  father,"  said 
Agricola,  "  we  will  act  with  as  much  craft  and 
dtfing,  as  bandits  going  to  pillage  a  strong-box." 

So  saying,  the  smith  took  from  the  sack  the 
cord  and  hook ;  Dagobert  armed  himself  with 
the  iron  bar ;  and  both  advanced  cautiouslv, 
following  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  the  little 
door,  situated  not  far  from  the  angle  formed  by 
the  street  and  the  boulevard.  They  stopped  from 
time  to  time,  to  listen  attentively,  trying  to  dis- 
tinguish those  noises  which  were  not  caused 
either  by  the  wind  or  the  rain. 

It  continued  light  enough  for  them  to  be  able 
to  see  surrounding  objects,  and  the  smith  and  the 
soldier  soon  gained  the  little  door,  which  ap- 
peared much  decayed,  and  not  very  strong. 

"Good!"  said  Agricola  to  his  father.  "It 
will  yield  at  one  blow." 

And  the  smith  was  about  to  apply  his  shoulder 
vigorously  to  the  door,  when  Rabat-goie  growled 
hoarsely,  and  made  a  full  stop.  Dagobert  si- 
lenced the  doe  ^i-ith  a  word,  and,  grasping  his 
son's  arm,  said  to  him  in  a  whisper :  "  Do  not 
stir.  Rabat-joic  has  scented  some  one  in  the 
garden." 

Agricola  and  his  father  remained  for  some 
minutes  motionless,  holding  their  breath,  and 
listening.  The  dog,  in  obecuence  to  his  master, 
no  longer  growled ;  but  his  imeasiness  and  agi- 
tation were  displayed  more  and  more.  Yet  they 
h«>ard  nothing. 

"The  dog  must  have  been  deceived,  father," 
whispered  Agricola. 

"  I  am  sure  of  the  contrary.    Do  not  move." 

After  some  seconds  of  expectation,  Rabat-joie 
crouched  down  abruptly,  and  pushed  his  nose  as 
&r  aspossible  under  the  door,  snufiing  up  the  air. 

"  They  are  coming,"  said  Dagobert  hastily,  to 
his  son. 

"Let  us  keep  at  a  little  distance,"  replied 
Agricola. 

"No,"  said  his  father;  "  we  must  listen.  It 
will  be  time  to  retire,  if  they  open  the  door. 
Here,  Rabat-joie !  down  I" 

The  dog  obeyed,  and,  withdrawing  frt>m  the 
door,  crouched  down  at  the  feet  of  ms  master. 
Some  seconds  after,  thev  heard  a  sort  of  splash- 
ing on  the  damp  ground,  caused  by  heavy  foot- 
steps in  puddles  of  water,  and  then  the  sound  of 
.rord*;.  which,  carried  awav  bv  the  ^vind,  did  not 


reach  distinetly  the  ears  of  the  soldier  and  the 
smith. 

"  They  are  the  people  of  whom  La  Mayeax 
told  us,  making  their  zonnd,"  aaid  Agiieola  to 
his  father. 

"  So  much  the  better.    There  will  be  aa  inter- 
val before  they  come  round  again,  and  we 
have  aome  two  hours  before  us,  withont  in 
ruption.    Our  affiur  is  all  right  now." 

By  decrees,  the  sound  of  the  footstraa  I 
less  'and  less  distinct,  and  at  laat  aied  a 
altogether. 

"  rfow,  quick !  we  must  not  loae  anr  time^ 
said  Dagobert  to  his  son,  nfter  waiting  about  \ 
minutes ;  "  ther  are  fi»  enough.    Let  us  try 
open  the  door. 

Agricola  leaned  his  powerful  shoulder  .^.«. 
it,  and  pushed  vigorously;  but  the  door  didn 
give  way,  notwithstanding  its  age. 

"Confotmd  it!"  said  Agrio^;   *« there  is 
bar  on  the  inside.    I  am  sure  of  it,  or  these  oL 
planks  would  not  have  resisted  my  weight." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?' 

"  I  will  scale  the  wall  by  means  of  the 
and  hook,  and  open  the  door  fixnn  the  oth< 
side." 

So  saying,  Agricola  took  the  cord,  and, 

several  attempts,  succeeded  in  fixing  the  hoo 
on  the  coping  of  the  wall. 

"  Now,  father,  give  me  a  hoist ;   I  will  hel 
myself  up  with  the  cord ;   once  astride  on  UbI 
wall,  I  can  casilv  turn  the  hook,  and  get  do 
into  the  garden. 

The  soldier  leaned  against  the  wall  and  join, 
his  two  hands,  in  the  hollow  of  which  his  so 
placed  one  of  his  feet ;  then,  moimriug  upon  tl& 
robust  shoulders  of  his  &ther,  he  was  able,  l^*^ 
help  of  the  cord,  and  some  irregularities  in  HhJ' 
wall,  to  reach  the  top.    Unfortunately,  the  smi  ^ 
had  not  perceived,  that  the  coping  of  the 
was  strewed  with  broken  bottles,   so  that 
wounded  his  knees  and  hands ;  but,  for  foar  _ 
alarming  Dagobert,  he  repressed  every  exdam^- — 
tion  of  pain,  and,  placing  the  hook  as  he  irm — 
tended,  he  glided  down  the  cord  to  the  mnmA^ 
The  door  was  close  by,  and  he  hastenM^  to  i^  ? 
a  strong  wooden  bar  had  in  fiuct  secured  it 
the  inside.    This  was  removed,  and  the  lodt  \ 
in  so  bad  a  state,  that  it  offered  no  resiatanoe 
a  violent  effort  of  Agricola.  The  door  was  opent- 
and  Dagobert  entered  the  garden  widi  Rabat-jol^  " 

"Now,"  said  the  soldier  to  his  son,  •*thaB~    ~ 
to  thee,  tile  worst  is  over.    Here  is  a  meant  — 
escape  for  the  poor  childroi,  and  for  Mademoi- — 
selle  de  Cardoville.     The  thing  is  now  to  fiia<^' 
them,  without  accident  or  deky.     Rabat-joa^^ 
will  go  before  as  a  scout.   Come,  my  good  dJog  f '"^ 
added  Dt^bert ;  "  above  all — fidr  and  aoftly T^ 

Immediately,  the  intelligent  animal  adva 
a  few  steps,  sniffing  and  listening  with  the 
and  caution  of  a  hoimd  searching  for  the  gs— 

By  the  half-light  of  the  clouded  moon,  Dagc^^ 
bert  and  his  son  perceived  round  them  a  qoino^ 
unx  of  tall  trees,  at  which  several  patha  me^*- 
Uncertain  which  to  choose,  Agricola  said  to  hS^' 
father :  "  Let  us  take  the  path  that  nma  alon^'^ 
side  the  walL     It   will  surely  lead  to  ~ 

building." 

"  Ri^t !  Let  us  walk  on  the  strna  of  ^ 
instead  of  through  the  mud.  It  will  make 
noise." 

The  father  and  son,  preceded  by  Rakbat-joi^» 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  little  winddng  path,  »^ 
no  great  distance  from  the  wall.  They  stopped 
now  and  then  to  listen,  or  to  satisfy  themsdvc^f 
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ig  their  advance,  with  regard  to 
ipects  of  the  trees  and  buahea, 
by  the  wind,  and  faintly  illu- 
le  light  of  the  moon,  often  took 
btfufformfi. 

dye  struck,  as  Agricola  and  his 
I  larse  iron  gate,  which  shut  in 
garden  reserved  for  the  superior 
which  La  Mayeux  had  intruded 
eing  Rose  Simon  converse  with 
rdoville. 

bars  of  this  gate,  Agricola  and 
Ived  at  a  little  distance  an  open 
ained  a  half-finished  chapel,  and 
e  square  building, 
doubt  the  buildmg  occupied  by 
e  Cardoville,"  said  Agricola. 
ilding,  which  contains  the  cham- 
d  Blanche,  but  which  we  cannot 
B  no  doubt  opposite  to  it,"  said 
oor  children  f  they  are  there, 
>f  despair,'*  added  he,  with  pro- 

le  gate  be  but  open,"  said  Agri- 

ibably  be  so — being  within  the 

mce  gently.'* 

18  only  fastened  by  the  catch  of 
obert  was  about  to  open  it,  when 
)  him:  '*  Take  care !  do  not  make 
xlnges." 

h  it  slowly  or  suddenly?*' 
mage  it/  said  Agricola ;  and  he 
i  so  abruptly,  that  it  creaked  very 
noise  might  have  been  plainly 
nidst  of  the  silence  of  the  night, 
the  intervals  between  the  sqiudla 

I  his  father  remained  motionless 
listening  uneasily,  before  they 
IBS  through  the  gate.  Nothing 
er;  all  remained  calm  and  still, 
urage,  they  entered  the  reserved 

;he  dog  arrived  at  this  spot,  when 
tokens  of  extraordinary  delight. 
B  ears,  wagginff  his  tail,  boimcung 
inning,  he  nad  soon  reached  the 
in  the  morning,  Rose  Simon  had 
conversed  wiw  MadamoiseUe  de 
M  Stopped  an  instant  at  this  place, 
id  turned  about  like  a  dog  seeking 

id  his  son,  leavinff  Rabat-joie  to 

i  his  instinct,  followed  his  least 

:h  intense  interest,  hoping  every- 

intelligence  and  his  attachment 


doubt  near  this  paling,  that  Rose 
1  Mayeux  saw  her,"  said  Dago- 
-joie  is  on  her  track.     Let  lum 

seconds,  the  dog  turned  his  head 
«rt,  and  started  at  fuU  trot  in  the 
loor  on  the  ground-floor  of  a  build- 
>  that  occupied  by  Adrienne.  Ar- 
xvr,  tho  dog  lay  down,  waiting  for 

of  it !  the  children  are  there !" 
,  hastening  to  r^oin  Rabat-joie." 
8  door,  that  they  took  Rose  into 

see  if  the  windows  are  grated," 
fallowing  his  father. 


"  Well,  old  fellow!"  said  the  soldier  in  a  whis- 
per, as  he  came  up  to  Rabat-joie,  and  pointed  to 
the  building ;  "  Rose  and  Blanche  are  there  ?" 

The  doff  lifted  his  head,  and  answered  by  a 
joyful  bark.  Dagobert  had  only  time  to  seize 
the  mouth  of  the  animal  with  his  hands. 

**He  will  ruin  all!"  exclaimed  the  smith. 
"They  have,  perhaps,  heard  him." 

"No,"  said  Dagobert.  "But  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt — ^the  children  are  there." 

At  thiB  instant,  the  iron  gate,  by  which  the  I 
soldier  and  his  son  had  entered  the  reserved  gar-  I 
den,  and  which  they  had  left  open,  fell  to  vrith  a 
loud  noise. 

"  They  shut  us  in,"  said  Agricola,  hastily ; 
"  and  there  is  no  other  issue." 

For  a  moment,  the  father  and  son  looked  in 
dismay  at  each  other ;  but  Agricola  instantly  re- 
sumed: "The  gate  has  perhaps  fallen  to  of 
itself.  I  vrill  make  haste  to  assure  myself  of 
this,  and  to  open  it  asain  if  possible." 

"  Go  quickly ;  I  vrill  examine  the  windows." 
Agricola  flew  towards  the  gate,  whilst  Dago- 
bert, gliding  along  the  wall,  soon  reached  the 
windows  on  the  groimd-floor.  ITiey  were  four 
in  number,  and  two  of  them  were  not  grated. 
He  looked  up  at  the  first  story ;  it  was  not  very 
Ua  from  the  groimd,  and  none  of  the  windows 
had  bars.  It  would  then  be  easy  for  that  one  of 
the  two  sisters,  who  inhabited  "this  story,  once 
informed  of  their  presence,  to  let  herself  down 
by  means  of  a  sheet,  as  the  orphans  had  already 
done  to  escape  from  the  inn  of  the  White  Falcon. 
But  the  difficult  thing  was  to  know  which  room 
she  occupied.  Dagobert  thought  they  might 
leam  this  from  the  sister  on  the  groimd-floor ; 
but  then  there  was  another  difficulty — at  which 
of  the  four  windows  should  they  knock  ? 

Agricola  returned  precipitately.  "  It  was  the 
wind,  no  doubt,  which  shut  the  gate,"  said  he. 
"  I  have  opened  it  again,  and  made  it  fiut  vrith  a 
stone.    But  we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

"  And  how  shall  we  know  the  windows  of  the 
poor  children  ?"  said  Dagobert,  anxiously. 

"That  is  true,"  said  Agricola,  with  uneasi- 
ness.   "  What  is  to  be  done?*' 

"  To  call  them  at  hap-harard,"  continued  Da- 
gobert, "  would  be  to  give  the  alarm." 

"My  God!  my  God!"  cried  Agricola,  with 
inereasing  anguish.  "To  have  arrived  here, 
\mder  their  windows,  and  vet  not  to  know  !" 

"  Time  presses,"  said  Dagobert,  hastily,  in- 
tenrupting  nis  son ;  "  we  must  run  all  risks." 
"But  how,  father?" 

"  I  will  eall  out  loud,  *Rose  and  Blanche'-*xn 
their  state  of  despair,  1  am  sure  they  do  not 
sleep,  lliey  will  be  stirring  at  my  first  sum- 
mons. By  means  of  a  sheet,  &stened  to  the 
vrindow,  she,  who  is  on  the  first  story,  vrill,  in 
five  minutes,  be  in  our  arms.  As  for  Uie  one  on 
the  grouAd-fioo9>— if  her  vrindow  is  not  grated, 
we  can  have  her  in  a  second.  If  it  is,  vre  shall 
soon  loosen  one  of  the  bars." 

"  But,  father—this  calling  out  aloud  ?** 
"  Will  not  perhaps  be  heard." 
"  But  if  it  M  heard-^all  will  he  lost." 
"  Who  knows  ?     Before  they  have  time  to 
call  the  watch,  and  open  several  doors,  the  chil- 
dren may  be  delivered.    Once  at  the  entrance  of 
tho  boulevard,  and  we  shall  be  safe." 

"It  is  a  dangerous  course;  but  I  see  no 
other. 

"  If  there  are  only  two  men,  I  and  Rabat-joie 
vrill  keep  them  in  check,  whilst  thou  vrilt  have 
time  to  carry  off  the  children." 
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**  Father,  there  is  a  better  way — a  Bure  one," 
cried  Acjricola,  suddenly.  "From  what  La 
Maycux  tf)ld  us,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
has  corresponded  by  signs  witli  liosc  and 
Blanche." 

«  Yes." 

**  She  knows  then  where  they  are  lodged, 
as  the  poor  children  answered  her  from  meir 
windows.** 

**  Thou  art  right.  There  is  only  that  course  to 
take.    But  how  find  her  room  ?" 

"  La  Mayeux  told  me  there  was  a  shade  over 
the  window." 

"  Quick !  we  have  only  to  break  through  a 
wooden  fence.    Hast  thou  the  iron  bar  }'* 

"  Here  it  is." 

"Then  quick!" 

In  a  few  steps,  Dagobert  and  his  son  had 
reached  the  paling.  Three  planks,  torn  away  by 
Agricola,  opened  an  easy  passage. 

"  Remain  there,  father,  and  keep  watch,"  said 
he  to  Dagobert,  as  he  entered  the  garden  of 
Doctor  Balcinier. 

The  window,  indicated  by  La  Mayeux,  was 
easily  recognised.  It  was  high  and  broad;  a 
sort  of  shade  surmounted  it,  for  this  mndow  had 
once  been  a  door,  since  walled  in  to  the  third  of 
its  height.  It  was  protected  by  bars  of  iron, 
pretty  far  apart. 

For  some  minutes,  the  rain  had  ceased.  The 
moon,  breaking  through  the  clouds,  shone  full 
upon  the  building.  Agricola,  approaching  the 
window,  saw  that  the  room  was  perfectly  aark ; 
but  light  came  from  a  room  beyond,  through  a 
door  left  half  open. 

The  smith,  hoping  that  Mademoiselle  dc  Car- 
doville might  be  still  awake,  tapped  lightly  at 
the  window.  Soon  after,  the  door  in  the  back- 
ground opened  entirely,  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  who  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed,  cume 
from  the  other  chamber,  dressed  as  she  had  been 
at  her  interview  with  La  Mayeux.  Her  charm- 
ing features  were  visible  by  the  light  of  the  taper 
she  held  in  her  hand.  Their  present  expression 
was  that  of  surprise  and  anxiety. 

The  young  girl  set  down  the  candlestick  on 
the  table,  and  appeared  to  listen  attentively  as 
she  approached  the  window.  Suddenly  she 
started,  and  stopped  abruptly.  Slie  had  just 
discerned  the  face  of  a  man,  looking  at  her  through 
the  window. 

Agricola,  fearing  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville would  retire  in  terror  to  the  next  room, 
again  tapped  on  the  glass,  and,  running  the  risk 
of  being  heard  by  others,  said  in  a  pretty  loud 
voice :  *'  It  is  Agricola  Baudoin." 

ITiese  words  reached  the  ears  of  Adrienne. 
Instantly  remembering  her  interview  with  La 
Mayeux,  she  thought  that  Agricola  and  Dagobert 
must  have  entered  the  convent,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  off  Rose  and  Blanche.  She  ran  to 
the  window,  recognised  Agricola  in  the  clear 
moonlight,  and  cautiously  opened  the  case- 
ment. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  smith,  hastily; 
**  there  is  not  an  instant  to  lose.  The  Count  de 
Montbroiv  is  not  in  Paris.  My  fiither  and  my- 
seli'have  rome  to  deliver  you." 

**  llianko,  thiuiks,  Mr.  Agricola !"  said  Made- 
moiselle dv  Cardoville,  in  a  tone  expressive  of 
the  most  touching  gratitude ;  "but  tliink  first  of 
the  daughters  of  General  Simon." 

"We  tliLik  of  them,  mademoiselle;  I  have 
come  to  ask  y(m  which  are  their  windows." 
"  One  is  on  the  ground-floor,  the  last  on  the 


garden-side  ;  the  other  is  exactly  over  it,  on  th 
first  story." 

"  Then  they  arc  saved !"  cried  the  smith. 

"  But  let  me  see !"  resumed  Adrienne,  hastily^  ^ 
"  the  first  story  is  pretty  high.     You  will  fin 
near  the  chapel  they  are  building,  some  lon_ 

Soles  belonging  to  the  scaffolding.    They  ma^ 
e  of  use  to  vou." 

"  lliey  will  be  as  good  as  a  ladder,  to  n»c1-M- 
the  up-stairs  window.  But  now  to  think  of  youM.^ 
mademoiselle." 

"Think  only  ot  the  dear  orphans.  Tinrn-c:- 
presses.  Provided  they  are  delivered  to-night-» 
it  makes  little  difference  to  me  to  remain  a  da-3?- 
or  two  longer  in  this  house." 

"  No,  mademoiselle,"  cried  the  smith,  "itia» 
of  the  first  importance,  that  you  should  leav-^ 
this  place  to-night.  Interests  are  concerned,  «^^ 
which  you  know  nothing.    I  am  now  sure  of  it.  *  "^ 

"  What  do  you  mean?  * 

"  I  have  not  time  to  explain  myself  further    7 
but  I  conjure  you,  mademoiselle,  to  come.    I  ca: 
wrench  out  two  *of  these  bars :   I  will  fetch 
piece  of  iron 


It  is  not  necessary.  They  are  satisfied  wil 
locking  the  outer  door  of  this  building,  which  ^ 
inhabit  alone.  Y'ou  can  easily  break  open  ti^<^ 
lock." 

"And,  in  ten  minutes,  we  shall  be  on  fa^ 
boulevard,"  said  the  smith.     **Hake  youTBel^^ 
ready,  mademoiselle;   take  a  shawlt  a  Donne^^ 
for  the  night  is  cold.    I  will  return  instantly.** 

"  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Adrienne,  with  tears  ixx 
her  eyes,  "  I  know  what  you  ride  for  my  sake?- 
I  shall  prove  to  you,  I  hope,  that  I  hare  as  gooA 
a  memory  as  you  have.  You  and  your  adopt€?ci 
sister  are  noble  and  valiant  creatures,  and  1 1 
proud  to  be  indebted  to  you.  But  do  not 
for  me,  till  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon 
in  safety." 

"  Thanks  to  your  directions,  the  thing  will 
done  dfrectly,  mademoiselle.  I  fly  to  rejoirB- 
my  father,  and  we  will  come  together  to  fetd^s^ 
you." 

FoUo^ving  the  excellent  advice  of  Mademoiselle^ 
de  CardoviUe,  Agricola  took  one  of  the  kmg  an.^ 
strong  poles,  that  rested  against  the  wall  m  ttK<^ 
chapel,  and,  placing  it  on  his  robust  ahoulder^^ 
hastened  to  rejoin  his  fEither. 

Hardly  had  Agricola  passed  the  fence,  to  direct 
his  steps  towards  the  chapel,  obscured  in  shadow* 
when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  thought  sh.^ 
perceived  a  human  form  issue  from  one  of  th><^ 
clumps  of  trees  in  the  convent-garden,  cross  th.^ 
path  hastily,  and  disappear  behmd  a  high  hedf^^^ 
of  box.    Alarmed  at  the  sight,  Adrienne  in  vaL^^*- 
called  to  Agricola  in  a  low  voice,  to  bid  hictf^*- 
beware.    He  could  not  hear  her ;  he  had  alread'^^ 
rejoined  his  fiither,  who,  devoured  by  impatiences^ 
went  from  vrindow  to  window  with  ever-increa*-^ 
ing  anguish. 

"  We  are  saved,**  whispered  Azricola.  **Thx»^^ 
are  the  windows  of  the  poor  children — one 
the  gro\md-floor,  the  other  on  the  first  story." 

"At  last!*'  said  Dagobert,  with  a  burst  of  jo^ 
impossible  to  describe.  He  ran  to  examine  th* 
windows.  "  They  are  not  grated !"  he  exclaimed.  ^ 

"  Let  us  make  sure,  that  one  of  them  is  there,^ 
said  Agricola ;  "  then,  by  placing  this  pole  againr'^^ 
the  wul,  I  will  hoist  myself  up  to  the  first  storj^^ 
which  is  not  so  very  high.*' 

"Right,  my   boy! — once   there,  tap  at  th^ 
window,  and  call  Kose  or  Blanche,     whea  shi^ 
answers,  come  down.    We  will  rest  the  pc^ 
against  the  window,  and  the  xx>or  child 


it.      Ttuj  are   bald    and    nctive. 

la  we  ivill  deliver  Ma  dcmoiscllG  dc 

gricola  placed  luB  pole  against  (he 
cpttrcd  to  mount,  Dagobert  tapped  at 
f  the  last  window  on  the  ground- 
id  aloud ;  "Itia  I^Dagobcrt." 
deed  the  chambor  occupied  by  Rose 
G  unhappy  child,  in  despair  at  being 
□m  her  HistCT,  •ma  a  prey  to  a  bum- 
id,  unable  to  Bleep,  watered  her  pil- 

>und  nf  the  tappmg  at  the  glaai  iLe 
Lffrightedi  then,  bearing  the  voice  of 
-that  voice  bo  fomiliar  and  bo  dear — 
n  her  bed.  piuBcd  her  hands  acroas 
1,  tn  miHurc  herself  that  she  was  not 
[ofadrcam,  and, wrapped inhcr long 
ran  to  the  window  with  a  erj  of  joy. 


But  suddenly — and  before  ihe  could  open  tile 
casement — two  reports  of  fire-arau  were  heard. 
accompanied  by  loud  eries  of  "  Help  !  thieves  1" 
The  orphan  stond  petrified  with  terror,  her 
eyes  meehamcRlly  £xed  upon  the  window, 
through  which  she  aaw  confusedly,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  several  men  engaged  in  a  mortal 
struggle,  whilst  the  furious  barking  of  Rabat- 
joie  was  heard  &om  above,  with  the  incessant 
cries  of  "Help!  help!    Thicres!    Murder!" 

CHAPTER  X. 

About  two  hours  before  the  events  last  re- 
lated took  place  at  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Uaric, 
Kodiji  and  the  Abbf  d'Aigrigny  met  in  the 
room  where  we  have  already  seen  them,  in  the 
Rue  du  Milieu-des-Urdns.  Since  the  Kcvol  ution 
of  July,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  had  thought  proper 
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to  remove,  for  the  moment,  to  this  temporary 
habitation,  all  the  secret  archives  and  corres- 
pondence of  his  order — a  prudent  measure,  since 
he  had  every  reason  to  fear,  that  die  reverend 
fathers  would  be  expelled  by  the  state  from 
that  ma^iiicent  establishment,  with  which  tiie 
Restoration  had  so  liberally  endowed  their 
societv. 

Kooin,  dressed  in  his  usual  sordid  •tyle,  meaa 
and  dirty  as  ever  in  appeai^nce,  wi^  yridng  mo- 
destly at  his  desk,  fuuaul  to  his  humble  jMrt  of 
secretary,  which  concealed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  a  far  more  important  dE^ce — that  pf  Socita 
— a  function  which,  accordixa^  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  order,  consists  in  navar  quitting  his  supe- 
rior, but  in  watching  his  least  actions,  spyug 
into  his  very  thoughts^  and  reporting  all  to 
Rome. 

In  spite  of  his  habitual  impassibility,  Rodin 
appeared  visibly  uneasv  and  absent  in  mind ;  he 
answered  even  more  f>ricfly  than  usual  to  the 
conunands  and  questions  of  Father  d'Aigzigny, 
who  had  but  just  entered  the  room. 

'*  Has  anything  new  occurred  during  my  ab- 
sence?" asked  he.  "Are  the  reports  still  fa- 
vourable ?" 

**  Very  favourable.'* 

"  Read  them  to  me." 

"  Before  giving  this  accoimt  to  yow  z^vanenjcc,* ' 
said  Rodin,  '*  I  must  inform  yq^,  u^  Mfxdk  is 
since  two  days  in  Paris." 

**  Morok  r  said  the  Abbi  d'Aim(mf,  with 
surprise.  "  I  thought  that,  om  le^vliig  Qermany 
and  Switzerland,  he  had  receivea  JQrom  Friburg 
the  order  to  proceed  southw^d*  Ai  tflnfi^,  at 
Avignon,  he  would  at  this  moment  be  use&l  as 
an  agent;  for  the  Protestax^ts  beffin  to  n^ove, 
and  we  fear  a  re-action  agaSiauBt  tibe  Catboljlcs." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  saia  Rodin,  "  jf  Mor<4^  has 
any  private  reasons  for  changing  his  ^914^.  His 
ostensible  reasons  are,  that  he  comes  here  to  give 
representations." 

"  How  so  r" 

**  A  dramatic  agent,  passing  through  Lyofjs^ 
engaged  him  and  his  menagerie  for  me  thej|(|;;|i 
of  the  Porte-Saint-Hartin,  at  a  very  high  price. 
He  says,  that  he  did  not  like  to  refuse  such  an 
offer.'^ 

**  Well,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigiiy,  bhnigging 
his  shoulders,  ♦*  but,  by  distributing  his  little 
books,  and  selling  prints  and  chaplets,  as  well  as 
by  the  influence  he  would  certainly  exercise 
over  the  pious  and  ignorant  people  of  the  South 
or  of  Brittany,  he  might  render  services,  such  as 
he  can  never  perform  in  Paris." 

**  He  is  now  below,  with  a  kind  of  giant,  who 
travels  about  with  him.  In  his  capacity  of  your 
reverence's  old  servant,  Morok  hoped  to  nave 
the  honour  of  kissing  your  hand  this  even- 
ing." 

**  Inmossiblo  —  impossible  —  you  know  how 
much  I  am  occupied.  Have  you  sent  to  the 
Rue  Saint-Fran<jois  r" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  The  old  Jew  guardian  has  had 
notice  from  the  notary.  To-morrow,  at  six  in 
the  morning,  the  masons  wUl  unwall  the  door, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  house  will  bo  opened." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  remained  in  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  to  Rodin :  *'  On  the  eve 
of  such  a  decisive  day,  we  miwt  neglect  nothing, 
and  call  every  circimistance  to  memory.  Read 
me  the  co^y  of  the  note,  inserted  in  the  archives 
of  the  societv,  a  century  and  a  hal?  ago,  on  the 
tubject  of  Mj.  de  Rennepout." 


The  secretary  took  the  note  irom.  the  case,  and 
read  as  follows  : — 

"  *  This  19th  day  of  February,  1682,  the  Be  — 
verejid  Father-Provincial   Alexander  Bourdo 
sei4  the  following  advice,  with  these  words 
thje  margin  :  Of  extreme  importance  for  thefuturt 

f*  *  "VVc  have  just  discovered,  by  the  confessio 
of  a  dying  person  to  one  of  our  fathers,  a  ver 
great  secret. 

"  *  Mr.  Marius  de  Rennepont^  one  of  the  mo^  t 
active  and  redoubtable  partisans  of  the  Reforme-<d 
Rdigion,  and  one  of  the  most  determined  ene- 
mies of  our  H(^y  Society,  had  i»parently  r^  - 
entered  the  x>^e  of  our  Mother-Church,  bi:a.t 
with  the  sole  design  of  saving  his  worldly  good.js, 
threatened  with  confiscation  because  of  his  irr^  > 
ligious  and  dfunnable  errors.    Evidence  havin.^ 
been  furnished  by  different  persons  of  our  coixx— 
pany,  to  prove  that  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Renne^— 
pont  was  not  sincere,  and  in  reality  covered    ^ 
sacrilegji^}^  lure,  the  possessions  of  the  said  gen.— 
tlemaa,  now  considered  a  relapsed  heretic,  weT~c 
confiscated    by    our    gracious    sovereign,   Hi^- 
Majesty  King  Louis  XlV.,  and  the  said  Mr.  d^ 
Rennepont  was  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life.  ^ 
lie  escaped  his  doom  by  a  voluntary  death ;  iiK- 
consequence    of  whic^   afagmjytfble  crime,  h.is»> 
body  was   dragged  upon  9^  ftij^j^,  and  aban. — 
doned  to  the  dogs  on  me  l^^if^. 

**  *  From  these  prelimini|4^  we  come  to  tlicr 
great  secret,  w)iich  is  of  sui^  is^poxtance  to  thcr 
mture  interests  of  oux  Sodfi^, 

*'  '  His  Majesty  Louis  TCj^„  in  his  patemaE 
and  Catholic  goodness,  towards  thue  church  in. 
general,  and  our  order  in  particular,  had  granted, 
to  us  the  profit  of  this  confiscatioa^  ia  acknow— 
ledgment  of  our  services  m  discovari^^  the  in> 
fomous  and  sacrilegious  relapse  of  tli^  said  Mr. 
de  Rennepont. 

**  *  But  we  have  just  learned,  ybr  certait^  that 
a  house  situated  at  Paris,  No.  8,  IUt^  Saint- 
Fram^ois,  82)4  ^  sum  of  fifty  thon^jMnd  gold 
crowns,  have  esp^ped  this  confiscation,  and  have 
consequently^  been  stolni  from  our  Sopi^ty. 

M  #  Xh^  hoiiip^  was  convened,  befi)r9  tlie  con- 
fiscation, by  ni(Bji4S  of  a  feigned  piirchase,  to  a 
friend  of  Mr,  de  ip^nnepont's — a  good  Catholic ; 
against  whom«  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  take 
aiiy  severe  measures.  ThaiuLs  to  the  culpable, 
but  secure  connivance  of  his  friend,  the  house 
has  been  walled-up,  and  is  only  to  be  opened  ia 
a  century  and  half,  according  to  the  last  will  of 
Mr.  de  Rennepont. 

"  *  As  for  the  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns,  thcv 
have  been  placed  in  hands  which  unfortunately 
are  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  in  order  to  be  in- 
vested and  put  out  to  use  for  one  himdred  ind 
fifty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the) 
are  to  be  divided  between  the  then  existing  de- 
scendants of  the  said  Rennepont ;  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  this  sum,  increased,  by  so  laanf 
accumulations,  will,  by  then,  have  become  enor- 
mous, and  will  amount  to  at  least  forty  or  lai^Y 
millions  of  Uvret, 

"  *  From  motives  which  are  not  known,  but 
which  are  duly  stated  in  a  testamentary  docu- 
ment, the  said  Rennepont  has  conceals  froxD 
his  family,  whom  the  edicts  against  the  Pro- 
testants have  driven  out  of  France,  the  inve»t- 

•  Louis  XIV.,  tlie  ^eat  king,  punished  with  the  pJl<T* 
those  Protestants  who,  once  converted,  often  by  ft*«' 
afterwards  returned  to  their  first  belief.  As  for  those  FfO- 
testants  who  remained  in  France,  notwitfastandinf  t^c 
rigour  of  the  edicts  against  them,  they  were  depriviBd  » 
burial,  dragged  upon  a  hurdle,  and  givea  to  tM  dof*- 
— E.  8. 
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lent  of  these  fifty  thousand  crownn;  and  has 
tdy  desired  his  relations  to  presence  in  their 
ne,  from  generation  to  generation,  the  charge  to 
ie  last  survivors,  to  meet  in  Paris,  at  the  Hue 
aint-Franqois,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  hence, 
a  the  ISeh  February,  1832.  And  that  this 
harge  might  not  be  forgotten,  ho  employed  a 
erson,  whose  description  is  knowTi,  but  not  his 
ial  occupation,  to  cause  to  be  manufactured 
mdry  bronze  medals,  on  which  the  request  and 
rtc  are  engraved,  and  to  deliver  one  to  each 
lembcr  of  the  family — a  measure  the  more  ne- 
»8ary,  as,  from  some  other  motive  equally  im- 
lown,  but  probably  explained  in  the  testament, 
le  heirs  are  to  present  themselves  on  the  day 

question,  before  noon,  in  person,  and  not  bv 
ly  attorney  or  representative,  or  to  forfeit  afi 
Bom  to  the  inheritance. 

"  •  The  Unknown,  who  undertook  to  distribute 
e  medals  to  the  different  members  of  the  fa- 
ily  of  Renncpont,  is  a  man  of  thirty  to  thirty- 
K  years  of  age,  of  tall  stature,  and  with  a  proud 
id  sad  expression  of  countenance.  lie  has 
Bck  eyebrows,  very  thick,  and  singularly  joined 
gether.  He  is  called  Joseph,  and  is  much 
^pected  of  beine  an  active  and  dangerous  cmis- 
ry  of  the  wretched  republicans  and  heretics  of 
.e  Seven  United  Provinces. 

"  *  It  results  from  these  premises,  that  this  sum, 
ureptitioxxsly  confided  by  a  relapsed  heretic 

unknown  hands,  has  escaped  the  confiscation 
screed  in  our  favour  by  our  well-beloved  king. 

serious  fraud  and  injury  has  therefore  been 
vmmitted,  and  we  are  bound  to  take  every 
eanB  to  recover  this  our  right,  if  not  immc- 
ately,  at  least  in  some  future  time. 

"  *  Our  Society,  being  (for  the  greater  glory  of 
od  and  the  Holy  Father)  imperishable,  it  will 
i  easy,  thanks  to  the  connexion  we  keep  up 
ith  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  means  of  missions 
id  other  establishments,  to  follow  the  line  of 
is  £[unily  of  Renncpont  from  generation  to  ge- 
sration,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  it — so  that, 
hundred  and  fifty  years  hence,  at  the  moment 
"  the  division  of  this  immense  accumulation  of 
"operty,  our  company  may  claim  the  inheritance, 
'  which  it  has  been  so  treacherously  deprived, 
id  recover  it  by  any  means  in  its  power,  per  fas 

nefas,  even  by  crdft  or  violence — our  company 
Dt  being  bound  to  keep  any  measures  with  the 
Lture  detainers  of  our  goods,  of  which  we  have 
5en  maliciously  deprived  by  an  infamous  and 
Lcrilegious  heretic — and  because  it  is  right  to 
ifend,  preserve,  and  recover  one's  own  pro- 
-rty,  by  every  means  which  the  Lord  may  place 
itmn  one's  reach. 

"  *  Until,  therefore,  the  complete  restitution  of 
U8  wealth,  the  family  of  Renncpont  must  be 
msidcred  as  reprobate  and  damnable,  as  the 
irscd  seed  of  a  Cain,  and  always  to  be  watched 
ith  the  utmost  caution. 

**  *  And  it  is  recommended,  that,  every  year 
om  this  present  date,  a  sort  of  inquisition  should 
2  held,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  successive 
.embers  of  this  family.*  " 

Rodin  paused,  and  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny : 
Here  follows  the  account,  year  by  year,  of  the 
istoy  of  this  family,  from  the  year  1682,  to  our 
tjrn  day.  It  will  be  useless  to  read  this  to  your 
sverencer" 

"Quite  useless,"  said  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny. 
The  note  contains  all  the  important  facts." 
li^  after  a  moment's  silenoe,  he  exclaimed  with 
ft  expression  of  triumphant  pride :  "  How  great 
fAe  nower  of  oRsocintion,  when  founded  upon 


tradition  and  perpetuity ! — Tlianks  to  this  note 
inserted  in  our  archives  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  this  family  has  been  watched  from  genera- 
tion to  generation — our  order  has  always  had  its 
eyes  upon  them,  following  them  to  all  points  of 
the  globe,  to  which  exile  had  distribiitea  them — 
and  at  last,  to-morrow,  we  shall  obtain  posses- 
sion  of  this  property,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but 
which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  raised  to  a 
royal  fortune.  Yes,  we  shall  succeed,  for  we 
have  foreseen  every  eventuality.  One  thing 
only  troubles  me." 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  Rodin. 

"  The  information  that  we  have  in  vain  tried 
to  obtain  from  the  guardian  of  the  house  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Fran9ois.  Has  the  attempt  been  once 
more  made,  as  I  directed  ?" 

**  It  has  been  made." 

"  Well :-" 

"  This  time,  as  always  before,  the  old  Jew  has 
remained  impenetrable.  Besides,  he  is  almost 
in  his  second  childhood,  and  his  wife  not  much 
better." 

"  When  I  think,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
**  that,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  this  house  in  the 
Rue  Saint-Francois  has  remained  walled  up,  and 
that  the  care  of  it  has  been  transmittea  from 
generation  to  generation,  in  this  family  of  the 
Samuels — I  cannot  suppose,  that  they  have  all 
been  ignorant,  as  to  wno  were  and  are"  the  suc- 
cessive holders  of  these  funds,  now  become  im- 
mense by  accumulation." 

**  You  have  seen,"  said  Rodin,  "  by  the  notes 
upon  this  affair,  that  the  order  has  always  care- 
fully followed  it  up,  ever  since  1682.  At  dififerent 
periods,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  in- 
formation, upon  subjects  not  fully  explained  in 
the  note  of  Father  Bourdon.  But  this  race  of 
Jew  guardians  has  ever  remained  dumb,  and 
we  must  therefore  conclude  that  they  know 
nothing  about  it." 

"  That  has  always  struck  me  as  impossible ; 
for  the  ancestor  of  these  Samuels  was  present  at 
the  closing  of  the  house,  a  himdred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  He  w^a«»,  accordinff  to  the  file, 
a  servant  or  confidential  clerk  of  Mr.  de  Renne- 
pont.  It  is  impossible,  that  he  should  not  have 
known  many  things,  the  tradition  of  which  must 
have  been  preserved  in  the  family." 

*•  If  I  were  allowed  to  hazard  a  brief  observa- 
tion," said  Rodin,  humbly. 

"  Speak." 

"  A  few  years  ago,  we  obtained  certain  in- 
formation through  the  confessional,  that  the 
funds  were  in  existence,  and  that  they  had  at- 
tained to  an  enormous  amount." 

**  Doubtless ;  and  it  was  that  which  called 
the  attention  of  the  Father-General  so  strongly 
to  this  affair." 

"  We  know  then  what  probably  the  descend- 
ants of  the  family  do  not — the  immense  value  of 
this  inheritance  ?'' 

"Yes,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny;" the 
person  who  certified  this  fact  in  confession,  is 
worthy  of  all  belief.  Only  lately,  the  same  de- 
claration was  renewed ;  but  all  the  efforts  of  the 
confessor  coidd  not  obtain  the  name  of  the  trus- 
tee, or  anj^hing  beyond  the  assertion,  that  the 
money  could  not  be  in  more  honest  hands." 

*'  It  seems  to  me,  then,"  resumed  Rodin, 
**  that  we  are  certain  of  what  is  most  important." 

"  And  who  kno\vs,  if  the  holder  of  tnis  enor- 
mous sum  will  appear  to-morrow,  in  spite  of  the 
honrrsty  ascribed  to  him?  The  nearer  the  ms- 
mcnt,  the  more  my  anxiety  increases.    Ah!" 
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oentinued  Father  d'Aigrigny,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  "  tlie  interests  concerned  are  so  im- 
mense, that  the  consequences  of  success  are 
quite  incalculable.  However,  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  do,  has  been  at  least  tried.'* 

To  these  words,  which  Father  d'Aigrigny  ad- 
dressed to  Rodin,  as  if  asking  for  his  assent,  the 
sociut  returned  no  answer. 

The  abb^  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and 
said :  **  Are  you  not  of  my  opinion — could  more 
have  been  attempted  ?  Have  we  not  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  possible  ?" 

Rodin  bowed  respectfully,  but  remained  mute. 

"  If  you  think  we  have  omitted  some  precau- 
tion," cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  a  sort  of 
uneasy  impatience,  **  speak  out ! — We  have  still 
time.  Once  more,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
do  more  than  I  have  done  ?  All  the  other  de- 
scendants being  removed,  when  Gabriel  appears 
to-morrow  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francjois,  will  he 
not  be  the  only  representative  of  this  family,  and 
consequently  the  rightful  possessor  of  this  im- 
mense fortune?  Now,  according  to  his  act  of 
renunciation,  and  the  provisions  of  our  statutes, 
it  is  not  to  him,  but  to  the  order,  that  these  pos- 
sessions must  fall.  Coidd  I  have  acted  better, 
or  in  any  other  manner  ?    Speak  frankly !" 

"  I  cannot  permit  mjrself  to  offer  an  opinion 
on  this  subject,"  replied  Rodin,   humbly,  and 

Sain  bowing ;  "  the  success  of  the  measures 
Len  must  answer  your  reverence." 
Father  d'Aigrigny  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  reproached  hijoasclf  for  having  asked  advice 
of  this  writing-machine,  that  served  him  for  a 
secretary,  and  to  whom  he  only  ascribed  tlirce 
qualities — memory,  discretion,  and  exactness. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ST&ANGLEB. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
resumed :  "  Read  me  to-day's  report  on  the  situa- 
tion of  each  of  the  persons  designated." 

*'  Here  is  that  of  this  evening;  it  has  just 
come." 

"  Let  us  hear." 

Rodin  read  as  follows :  **  Jacques  Rennepont, 
called  Couche-tout-Nu,  was  seen  in  the  interior 
of  the  debtors'  prison,  at  eight  o'clock  this 
evening." 

**  He  will  not  disturb  us  to-morrow.    Go  on." 

"  The  superior  of  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie, 
warned  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  has 
thought  fit  to  confine  still  more  strictly  the  Be- 
moL^elles  Rose  and  Blanche  Simon.  T^us  even- 
ing, at  nine  o'clock,  they  have  been  carefully 
locked  in  their  cells,  and  armed  men  will  make 
their  rounds  in  the  convent-garden  during  the 
night." 

*'  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  there  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  that  side,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
"  Go  on." 

**  Doctor  Baleinier,  also  warned  by  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier,  continues  to  have  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  very  closely  watched. 
At  a  quarter  to  nine,  the  door  of  the  building, 
in  which  she  is  lodged,  vras  locked  and  bolted.' 

"  That  is  one  cause  the  less  for  imeasiness." 

"As  for  Mr.  Hardy,"  resimied  Rodin,  **  I  have 
received  tiiis  morning  from  Toulouse,  a  letter  from 
his  intimate  friend,  Mr.  de  Bresac,  who  has  been 
of  stich  service  to  us,  in  keeping  the  manufac- 
turer away  for  some  days  longer.  This  letter 
contains  a  note,  addressed  by  Mr.  Hardy  to  a 
confidential  person,  and  which  ^ir.  de  Bresac 


has  thought  fit  to  mtercept,  and  to  send  to  us 
another  proof  of  the  success  of  the  steps  he  ha 
taken,  and  for  which  he  hopes  we  shall  give  ~ 
credit — as  to  serve  us,  he  adds,  he  betrays  hi 
fnend  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  and  sets 
part  in  an  odious  comedy.   Mr.  de  Bresac  trusi 
that,  in  return  for  these  good  offices,  we  b 
deliver  up  to  him  those  papers,  which  place 
in  our  absolute  dependance,  as  they  might 
for  ever  a  woman  he  loves  with  an  adiilterou 
passion.    He  says,  that  we  ought  to  have  pity  o; 
the  horrible  alternative  in  wmch  he  is  placed 
either  to  dishonour  and  ruin  the  woman  he  ado: 
or  infamouslv  to  betray  the  confidence  of  his  i 
timate  friend." 

"These  adulterous  lamentations  are  not 


serving  of  pity,"  answered  Father  d'Aigrisn^^, 
with  contempt.  "  We  will  see  about  that ;  llir. 
de  Bresac  may  still  be  useful  to  us.  But  let 
hear  this  letter  of  Mr.  Hardy,  that  impious 
republican  manufacturer,  who  is  wortiiy  to 
descended  from  an  accursed  race,  and  whom 
is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  away." 

"  Here  is  Mr.  Hardy's  letter,*  resumed  Rodim^- 
**  To-morrow,  we  will  send  it  to  the  person  ^o 
whom  it  is  addressed." 

And  Rodin  read  as  follows  : —  " 

♦•  *  Toulouse,  the  10th  February. 

"  *  At  length  I  find  a  moment  to  write  to  yoxx» 
and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  sudden  departure* 
which,   without  alarming,  must  at  least  hav^ 
astonished  you.    I  write  also  to  ask  you  a  ser- 
vice ;  the  facts  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.      X 
have  often  spoken  to  you  of  Felix  de  Bresac,  or»e 
of  the  comrades  of  my  youth,  though  not  nearly 
so  old  as  myself.    "\\  c  have  always  loved  eacA 
other  tenderly,  and  have  shown  too  many  proof* 
of  mutual  aiffcction,   not   to  count   upon   one 
another.     He  is  a  brother  to  nic.     You  know  all  I 
mean  by  that  expression.   Well — a  few  days  ago, 
he  wrote  to  me  from  Toulouse,  where  he  was  to 
spend  some  time :  *  If  you  love  me,  come ;  I  have 
the  greatest  need  of  you.    Your  ccDSolatiuns  m»y 
perhaps  give  me  the  courage  to  live.    If  you  ar- 
rive too  late — why,  forgive  me — and  think  some- 
times of  him  who  will  be  yours  to  the  last.* 

"  *  Judge  of  my  grief  and  fear,  on  receipt  of 
the  above.  I  sent  instantiy  for  post-horses.  "Sf-y 
old  foreman,  whom  I  esteem  and  revere  (th^ 
father  of  General  Simon),  hearing  that  I  wn^ 
going  to  the  South,  begged  me  to  Utke  him  witl^ 
me,  and  to  leave  him  for  some  days  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Creuse,  to  examine  some  iroxi.' 
works  recentiy  foimded  there.  I  consented  wil^ 
lingly  to  this  proposition,  as  I  should  thus  0>^ 
least  have  some  one  to  whom  I  could  pour  oii^ 
the  grief  and  anxiety  which  had  been  caused  jt^^ 
by  this  letter  of  Bresac.  2^^ 

"  '  I  arrive  at  Toulouse ;  they  tell  me,  that 
has  left  the  evening  before,  taking  arms  wii 
him,  and  a  prey  to  me  most  violent  despair, 
was  impossible  at  first  to  tell  whither  he  -^  ^ 
gone ;  after  two  days,  some  indications,  collecte"^ 
with  great  trouble,  put  me  upon  his  trade,    i^^ 
last,  &er  a  thousand  adventures,  I  found  him  f^f^ 
a  miserable  village.    Never — no,  never,  have    ^ 
seen  despair  like  his.    No  violence,  but  a  drea^" 
ful  dejection,  a  savage  silence.    At  first,  he  aX" 
most  repulsed  me;    then,  this   horrible  agoxs-I^ 
having  reached  its  height,  he  softened  by  dem&^^ 
and,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  threw  mnex^ 
self  into  my  arms,  bathed  in  tears.    Beside  hi^*^ 
were  Ids  loaded  pistols ;   one  day  later,  and  w^^ 
would  have  been  over.    I  cannot  tdl  you  tl»^ 
reason  of  Ms  despair ;  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  df' 
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lid  not  greatly  astonish  me.  Now 
omplete  cure  to  effect.  We  must 
ythe  this  poor  soul,  which  has  been 
nded.  Tnc  hand  of  friendship  is 
to  this  delicate  task,  and  I  have  good 
ets.  I  have  therefore  persuaded  him 
some  time  ;  movement  and  change 
I  be  favourable  to  him.  I  shall  take 
Nice ;  we  set  out  to-morrow.  If  he 
rolong  this  excursion,  I  shall  do  so 
affairs  do  not  imperiouslv  demand 
( in  Paris  before  the  end  of  March. 
the  service  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  it 
iL  These  are  the  facts.  According 
ilr-papers,  that  belonged  to  my  mo- 
ld have  a  certain  interest  to  present 
o.  3,  Rue  Saint-Francois,  in  Paris, 
February.  I  had  inquired  about  it, 
mm  nothing,  except  that  this  house, 
aue  appearance,  has  been  shut  up  for 
dred  and  fifty  years,  through  a  whim 

r  maternal  ancestors,  and  that  it  ia 
on  the  13th  of  this  month,  in  pre- 
e  co-heirs,  who,  if  I  have  any,  are 
•wn  to  mc.  Not  being  able  to  attend 
ive  written  to  my  foreman,  the  father 
Simon,  in  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
and  whom  I  had  left  behind  in  the 
of  the  Creuse,  to  set  out  for  Paris, 
iresent  at  the  opening  of  this  house, 
;ent  (which  would  be  useless),  but  as 

and  inform  me  at  Nice  what  has 
ifult  of  this  romantic  notion  of  my 

Ab  it  is  possible  that  my  foreman 
too  late  to  accomplish  this  mission,  I 
iuch  obliged  if  you  would  inquire  at 
t  Pless^,  if  he  has  yet  come,  and,  in 
still  being  absent,  if  you  would  take 

the  opening  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 

fois. 

eye  that  I  have  made  a  very  small 

'  my  friend  Bresac,  in  not  being  at 

at  aay.    But  had  the  sacrifice  been 

should  have  made  it  with  pleasure, 

and  friendship  are  at  present  most 

0  the  man  whom  I  look  upon  as  a 

it  upon  your  compliance  with  my  re- 
begging  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
!,  poste  rettante  at  Nice,  the  result  of 
f  inquiry,  I  remain,  &c.,  &c., 

"  *  Fbancts  Hakdt.'  *' 

1  his  presence  cannot  be  of  any  great 
,  it  would  be  preferable  that  Manhal 
her  should  not  attend  at  the  opening 
se  to-morrow,"  said  Father  d'Aiff- 
at  no  matter.  Mr.  Hardy  himself  is 
ifay.    There  only  remains  the  young 

him,"  continued  the  abb^,  with  a 
air,  *'  we  acted  wisely,  in  letting  Mr. 
3Ut  with  the  presents  of  Mademoiselle 
le.  The  doctor,  who  accompanies  Mr. 
i  who  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Baleinier, 
!  no  suspicion." 

answered  Rodin.  "  His  letter  of 
» completely  satisfaictory." 
8  nothing  then  to  fear  frt>m  the  Indian 
id  d'Aigrigny.  "  All  goes  well." 
Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin,  **  he  has 
en  this  morning,  to  obtain  from  your 
tie  interview  that  he  has  vainly  soli- 
le  last  three  days.  He  is  affected  by 
Szercised  towards  him,  in  forbiddinir 
%  the  house  for  tlicse  five  days  past. 


"  To-morrow,  when  we  take  him  to  the  Rue 
Saint-Fran9ois,  I  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
It  will  be  time  enough.  Thus,  at  this  hour," 
said  Father  d' Aicrigny,  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
satisfaction,  *'  au  the  descendants  of  this  family, 
whose  presence  might  ruin  our  projects,  are  so 
placed,  that  it  is  al^lutely  impossible  for  them 
to  be  at  the  Rue  Salnt-Fran^ois,  to-morrow  be- 
fore noon;  whilst  Gabriel  vrill  be  sure  to  be 
there.    At  last  our  end  is  gained." 

Two  cautious  knocks  at  the  door  interrupted 
Father  d'Aigrigny.     **  Come  in,"  said  he. 

An  old  servant  in  black  presented  himself,  and 
said :  '*  There  is  a  man  down  stairs  who  wishes 
to  speak  instantly  to  Mr.  Rodin,  on  very  urgent 
busmess." 

'*  His  name  V*  asked  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  He  would  not  tell  his  name,  but  he  says  that 
he  comes  from  Mr.  Joshua,  a  merchant  ol 
Java." 

Father  d'Ai^prigny  and  Rodin  exchanged  a 
glance  of  surprise,  aimost  of  alarm. 

'*  See  what  this  man  is,"  said  d'Aigrigny  to 
Rodin,  unable  to  conceal  his  uneasiness,  *'  and 
then  come  and  give  me  an  accoimt  of  it." 

Then,  addressing  the  servant,  he  added: 
**  Show  him  in" — and,  exchanging  another  ex- 
pressive sign  with  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
disappeared  by  a  side-door. 

A  minute  after,  Faringhea,  the  ex-chief  of  the 
Stranglers,  appeared  before  Rodin,  who  instantly 
remembered  naving  seen  him  at  the  Chateau  de 
Cardoville. 

The  iociut  started ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
appear  to  recollect  his  visitor.  Still  bending 
over  his  desk,  he  seemed  not  to  see  Faringhea, 
but  wrote  hastily  some  words  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  lay  before  him. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  astonished  at  the  si- 
lence of  Rodin,  "  here  is  Uie  person." 

Rodin  folded  the  note,  that  he  had  so  precipi- 
tately written,  and  said  to  the  servant:  '*Let 
this  be  taken  to  its  address,  and  bring  me  the 
answer." 

The  servant  bowed,  and  went  out.  Then  Ro- 
din, without  rising,  fixed  his  little  reptile-eves 
on  Faringhea,  and  said  to  him,  cautiously: 
**To  whom,  sir,  have  I  the  honour  of  speak- 
ing?" 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  TWO  B&OTUEBS  OF  THE  GOOD  WOBX. 

Farin OHXA,  as  we  have  before  stated,  though 
bom  in  India,  had  travelled  a  good  deal,  and  £re- 
quented  the  European  fru^tories  in  different  parts 
of  Asia.  ^E>eaking  well  both  English  and  French, 
and  full  of  intelligence  and  sagacity,  he  was  per- 
fectly civilized. 

Instead  of  answering  the  question  of  Rodin, 
he  turned  upon  him  a  fixed  and  searchinc  look. 
The  aoeiut,  provoked  by  this  nlence,  and  fore- 
seeing vaguely,  that  the  arrival  of  Faringhea 
had  some  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with  the 
destiny  of  Djalma,  repeated,  though  still  with 
the  greatest  coolness :  **  To  whom,  sir,  have  I 
the  honour  of  speaking?" 

*'  Do  you  not  recognise  me?"  said  Faringhea, 
advancing  two  steps  nearer  to  Rodin's  chair. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you,"  answered  the  other,  coldly. 

"But  I  recognise  you,"  said  Faringhea;  «*I 
saw  you  at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  the  day 
that  a  ship  and  a  steamer  were  wrecked  to- 
gether." 
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•*At  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville?  It  is  very 
possible,  sir.  I  was  there,  when  a  shipwreck 
took  place/* 

"  And  that  day,  I  called  you  by  your  name, 

and  you  asked  me  what  I  wanted.    I  replied : 

«  Nothing  now,  brother — ^hereafter,  much.'     The 

time  has  arrived.       I  have  come  to   ask  for 

much.** 

"  My  dear  sir,**  said  Rodin,  still  impassible, 
"  before  we  continue  this  conversation,  which 
appears  hitherto  tolerably  obscure,  I  must  re- 
peat my  wish  to  be  informed,  to  whom  I  have 
the  advantage  of  speaking.  You  have  introduced 
yourself  here,  imder  pretext  of  a  commission 
crom  Mr.  Joshua  Van-Dacl,  a  respectable  mer- 
chant of  Batavia " 

**  You  know  the  writing  of  Mr.  Joshua?'*  said 
Faringhea,  interrupting  Rodin. 

**  I  know  it  perfectly.*' 

"  Look !" — and  the  half-caste  drew  from  his 
pocket  (he  was  shabbily  dressed  in  European 
clothes)  the  long  despatch  he  had  taken  fiopa 
Mahal,  the  smuggler  of  Java,  after  strangling 
him  on  the  beach  near  Batavia.  These  papers 
he  placed  before  the  eyes  of  Rodin,  but  without 
qtdttin^  his  hold  of  them. 

"  It  IB  indeed  Mr.  Joshua's  'writing,"  said  Ro- 
din ;  and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
letter,  which  Faringhea  quickly  and  prudently 
returned  to  his  pocket. 

"  AUow  me  to  observe,  my  dear  sir,  that  you 
have  a  singular  manner  of  executing  a  commis- 
sion,*' said  Rodin.  *'  This  letter,  being  to  my 
address,  and  having  been  entrusted  to  you  by 
Mr.  Joshua,  you  ought " 

"  This  letter  was  not  entrusted  to  me  by 
Joshua,**  said  Faringhea,  interrupting  Rodin. 

**  How  then  is  it  in  your  possession?" 

"  A  smuggler  of  Java  had  betrayed  me. 
Joshua  had  secured  a  passage  to  Alexandria  for 
thifl  man,  and  had  given  him  this  letter,  to  carry 
with  him  for  the  European  mail.  I  strangled 
the  smuggler,  took  the  letter,  made  the  passage — 
and  here  1  am." 

The  Strangler  had  pronounced  these  words 
with  an  air  of  savage  boasting ;  hLs  -wild,  intrepid 
glance  did  not  quaol  before  the  piercing  look  of 
Rodm.who,  at  this  strange  confession,  had  hastily 
raised  his  head  to  observe  the  speaker." 

Faringhea  thought  to  astonish  or  intimidate 
Rodin,  by  these  ferocious  words;  but,  to  his 
great  surprise,  the  sociiis,  impassible  as  a  corpse, 
said  to  hun,  quite  simply:  '*  Ah  !  they  strangle 
then,  at  Java?" 

"  Yes,  and  elsewhere,'*  answered  Faringhea, 
with  a  bitter  smile. 

"  I  will  not  disbelieve  you ;  but  I  am  sur- 
prised at  your  sincerity,  Mr. what  is  your 


name?" 
<« 
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Faringhea.' 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Faringhea,  what  do  you 
wish  to  come  to? — You  have  obtained,  by  an 
abominable  crime,  a  letter  addressed  to  me,  and 
now  you  hesitate  to  deliver  it " 

"  Because  I  have  read  it,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  me." 

"  Ah!  you  have  read  it?**  said  Rodin,  discon- 
certed for  a  moment.  Then  he  resumed :  "  It 
Is  true,  that,  judging  by  your  mode  of  possessing 
yourself  of  other  people*8  correspondence,  we 
cannot  expect  any  great  amoimt  of  discretion  on 
your  part.  And  pray  what  have  you  found  so 
useful  to  you  in  this  letter  of  Mr.  Joshua?" 

"  I  have  foimd,  brother,  that  you  are,  like  my- 
self^  a  son  of  the  Good  Work." 


*•  Of  what  ^ood  work  do  you  speak  ^' 
Rodin,  not  a  little  surprised. 

Faringhea     replied    with    an    expressioii  o 

bitter  irony:  **  Joshua  says  to  you  in  his  letter  "s 
Obedience  and  cattrcuj^f  secrecy  and  patienee,  era^^ 
and  audacity f  union  and  devotion — these  become  um-^ 
who  have  the  world  for  our  country,  the  brethren  f»w^ 
our  family  y  Rome  for  our  queen." 

'*  It  is  possible,  that  Mr.  Joshua  may  har^ 
written  thus  to  me.  Pray,  sir,  what  do  you  coo.— 
elude  jfrom  it?" 

"  We  too  have  the  world  for  our  country, 
brother,  omi  accomplices  for  our  family,  and  for 
our  queen  Bohioanie.** 

**  I  do  not  know  that  saint,"   said  Bodin, 
humbly. 

"  It  is  our  Rome,"  answered  the  Strangier. 
"  Joshua  speaks  to  you  of  those  of  your  oraer, 
who,  scattered  over  all  the  earth,  lal>our  for  the 
glory  of  Rome,  your  queen.  Those  of  out  band 
labour  also  in  (uvers  countries,  for  the  glory  of 
Bohwanie." 

'*  And  who  are  these  sons  of  Bohwanie,  Mr. 
Faringhea?" 

"  Men  of  resolution,  audacity,  patience,  craft, 
obstinacy,  who,  to  make  the  good  work  succeed, 
would  sacrifice  coimtry,  and  parents,  and  sister, 
and  brother,  and  who  regard  as  enemies  all  irho 
are  not  of  their  band!" 

"  There  seems  to  be  much  that  is  good  in  the 
persevering  and  exclusively  religious  spirit  of 
such  an  order,**  said  Rodin,  with  a  modest  and 
sanctified  air:  **  only,  one  must  know  your  ends 
and  objects." 

"  The  same  as  your's,  brother  —  to  make 
corpses." 

**  Corpses !"  cried  Rodin. 

"  In  his  letter,'*  resumed  Faringhea,  "  Joshua 
tells  you,  that  the  greatest  glory  of  your  ordfer 
is  to  make  a  corpse  of  man.  Our  work  also  si  to 
make  corpses  of  men.  Man's  death  is  sweet  to 
Bohwanie." 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  <*  Mr.  Joshua  spedcs 
of  the  soul,  of  the  will,  of  the  mind,  which  are  to 
be  brought  down  by  discipline." 

'*  It  is  true — you  kill  the  soul,  and  we  the 
body.  Give  me  your  hand,  brother ;  for  you  also 
are  nunters  of  men." 

*'  But  once  more,  sir — imderstand,  that  we 
only  meddle  with  the  will,  the  mind,"  said 
Rodin, 

"  And  what  are  bodies  deprived  of  soul,  will, 
thought,  but  mere  corpses?  Come,  come,  brother; 
the  dead  we  make  by  the  cord  are  not  more  icy 
and  inanimate  that  those  you  make  by  your  dis- 
cipline. Take  my  hand,  brother;  Rome  and 
Bohwanie  are  sisters." 

Notwithstanding  his  apparent  calmness,  Rodin 
could  not  behold,  without  some  secret  alianii,  i 
wretch  like  Faringhea  in  possession  of  a  long 
letter  from  Joshua,  wherein  mention  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  made  of  Djalma.  Bodin  be- 
lieved, indeed,  that  he  had  rendered  it  impbssibte 
for  the  young  Indian  to  be  at  Paris  on  the  Ihor- 
row,  but,  not  knowing  what  connexion  nd^t 
have  been  formed  since  the  shipwreck,  between 
the  prince  and  the  half-caste,  he  looked  upon 
Faringhea  as  a  man  who  might  probably  be 
very  dangerous.  But  the  more  uneasy  the  toeiuf 
felt  in  himself,  the  more  he  affected  to  ^W^^ 
calm  and  disdainful.  He  replied,  therefore:  "Thfe 
comparison  between  Rome  and  Bohwtoie  is  no 
doubt  ver^  amusing ;  but  what,  sir,  do  yon  de- 
duce fix)m  it?" 
«( I  wish  to  show  you,  brother,  what  I  asn,  and 
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capable,  to  conTince  you  that  it  is 
ft  me  for  a  Mend  than  an  enemy/' 
lenns,  sir/'  said  Rodin,  -with  con- 
tmy,  **  you  belong  to  a  murderous 
if  and  you  wish,  by  a  transparent 
aad  me  to  reflect  on  the  fate  of  the 
lom  you  have  stolen  the  letter  that 
Mi  to  me.  In  my  turn,  I  will  take 
just  to  observe  to  you,  in  all.  hu- 
'arinshea,  that  here  it  is  not  per- 
nm^e  any  body,  and  that  if  you 
:  fit  to  make  any  coipses  for  the  love 
,  your  goddess,  wc  snould  moke  you 
er,  for  the  love  of  another  divinity 
lied  Justice." 

It  would  they  do  to  me,  if  I  tried  to 
oer 

gain  humbly  observe  to  you,  Mr. 
lat  I  have  not  the  time  to  give  ^ou 
siminal  jurisprudence;  but,  behevc 
d  better  resist  the  temptation  to 
poison  any  one.  One  word  more: 
aver  up  to  me  the  letters  of  l^fr. 
Jt?" 

an  relative  to  Prince  Dialmar"  said 
3;  and  he  looked  filxedly  at  Rodin, 
istanding  a  sharp  and  sudden  twinge, 
penetrable,  and  answered  with  Uie 
tucity:  "  Not  knowing  what  the 
I  Tou,  sir,  are  pleased  to  keep  from 
tarn,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer 
1.  I  beg,  and  if  necessary,  I  demand, 
I  hand  mc  those  letters — or  that  you 


minutes,  brother,  you  will  entreat 
l" 

of  it." 

ords  will  operate  this  miracle.  If 
loke  to  you  about  poisoning,  brother, 
ou  sent  a  doctor  to  the  Chateau  de 
0  poison  (at  least  for  a  time)  the 
la.^' 

f  himself,  Kodin  shuddered  imper- 
he  replied :     "  I  do  not  understand 

B,  that  I  am  a  poor  foreigner,  and 
^  with  an  accent;  I  will  try  and 
»lf  better.  I  know,  by  the  letters  of 
otcrest  you  have,  that  Prince  Bjalma 
te  here  to-morrow,  and  all  that  you 
fith  this  view.    Do  you  understand 

;  bound  to  answer  you." 
.ous  taps  at  the  door  here   intcr- 
conversation.      **  Come   in,"    said 

cr  has  been  taken  to  its  address, 
)  old  servant,  bowing,   *'  and  here  is 

k  the  paper,  and,  before  he  opened 

eously  to  Faringhea :    "  With  your 

lir?" 

»  ceremonies,"  said  the  half-caste, 
very  kind,"  replied  Rodin,  as,  hav- 
letter  he  received,  he  WToto  hastily 

at  the  bottom,  saying:     "  Send  this 

address." 

nt  bowed  respectfully,  and  with- 

1 1  continue?"    asked  the  half-caste 

mtinue  then,"  resumed  Faringhea. 

eforo  yesterday,  just  as  the  prince, 

■a  he  was,  was  about,  by  my  ad- 


vice, to  take  his  departure  for  Paris,  a  fine  car- 
riage arrived,  with  superb  presents  for  Djalma, 
from  an  onknown  friend.  Li  this  carriage  were 
two  men — one  sent  by  the  unknown  friend — ^the 
other  a  doctor,  sent  by  you  to  attend  upon 
Djalma,  and  accompany  him  to  Paris.  It  was  a 
charitable  act,  brother — was  it  not  sor" 

**  Go  on  with  your  story,  sir." 

"  Djalma  set  out  yesterdav.  By  declaring 
that  the  prince's  wound  would  grow  seriously 
worse,  if  he  did  not  lie  down  in  the  carriage 
during  all  the  journey,  the  doctor  got  rid  of  ^e 
envoy  of  the  unknown  friend,  and  sent  him  away 
by  himself.  The  doctor  wished  to  get  rid  of  me 
too;  but  Djalma  so  strongly  insisted  upon  it, 
that  I  accompanied  the  prince  and  doctor.  Yes- 
terday evening,  we  had  come  about  half  the  dis- 
tance. The  doctor  chose,  that  we  should  pass 
the  night  at  an  inn.  *  We  have  plenty  of  time,' 
said  he,  *  to  reach  Paris  by  to-morrow  evening' — 
the  prince  having  told  him,  that  he  must  abso- 
lutely bo  in  Paris  by  the  evening  of  the  12th. 
The  doctor  had  been  very  pressing,  to  set  out 
alone  "with  the  prince.  I  luicw  by  the  letter  of 
Joshua,  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  you 
for  Djalma  not  to  be  here  on  the  13th ;  I  had  my 
suspicions,  and  I  asked  the  doctor  if  he  know 
you ;  he  answered  with  an  embarrassed  air,  and 
then  siL^picion  became  certainty.  When  we 
reached  the  inn,  whilst  the  doctor  was  .occupied 
with  Djalma,  I  went  up  to  the  room  of  the 
former,  and  examined  a  box  frdl  of  phials  that 
he  had  brought  with  him.  One  of  them  con- 
tained opixun — and  then  I  guessed " 

"  What  did  you  guess,  sir?" 

**  You  shall  know.  The  doctor  said  to  Djalma, 
before  he  left  him :  *  Your  wound  is  doinz  well, 
but  the  fatigue  of  the  journey  might  bring  on 
inflammation;  it  will  be  good  for  you,  in  the 
course  of  to-morrow,  to  take  a  soothing  potion, 
that  I  ^-ill  make  rcadv  this  evening,  to  have  with 
us  in  the  carriage.'  Ihe  plan  of  me  doctor  was 
a  simple  one,"  added  Faringhea ;  "  to-day,  the 
prince  was  to  take  the  potion  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon — to  fall  into  a  deep 
sleep — the  doctor  to  grow  uneasy,  and  stop  the 
carnage — to  declare,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  continue  the  journey — to  pass  the  night  at  an 
inn,  and  keep  close  watch  on  the  prince,  whose 
stupor  was  only  to  cease  when  it  suited  your 
pui poses.  That  was  your  design — it  was  cleverly 
planned — ^I  chose  to  make  use  of  it  for  myself 
and  I  have  succeeded." 

**  All  that  you  are  talking  about,  my  dear  air," 
said  Rodin,  biting  his  nails,  **  is  pure  Hebrew  to 
me." 

"  No  doubt,  because  of  my  accent.  But  teU 
me,  have  you  heard  speak  of  array-mow  t" 

"  No." 

*'  So  much  the  worse.  It  is  an  admirable 
production  of  the  island  of  Java,  which  is  fertile 
m  poisons." 

"  ^\^lat  is  that  to  me  ?"  said  Rodin,  in  a  sharp 
voice,  but  hardly  able  to  dissemble  his  growing 
anxiety. 

"  It  concerns  you  nearly.  We  sons  of  Boh- 
wanie  have  a  honor  of  sheading  blood,"  resumed 
Faringhea ;  **  to  pass  the  cord  round  the  neck  of 
our  victims,  we  wait  till  they  are  asleep.  When 
their  sleep  is  not  deep  enough,  we  know  how  to 
make  it  deeper.  Wo  are  skilful  at  our  Work ; 
the  serpent  is  not  more  cunning,  or  the  lion  more 
valiant.  Djalma  himself  bears  our  mark.  The 
array'tnow  is  an  impalpable  powder,  and,  by  let- 
ting the  sleeper  inhale  a  few  grains  of  it,  or  by 
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mixing  it  with  the  tobacco  to  be  smoked  by  a 
waking  man,  we  can  throw  our  victim  into  a 
ntupor,  from  which  nothing  will  rouse  him.  If 
we  fear  to  administer  too  strong  a  dose  at  once, 
wc  let  the  sleeper  inhale  a  little  at  difiSerent 
times,  and  we  can  thus  prolong  the  trance  at 
pleasure,  and  without  any  danger,  so  lone  as  the 
man  docs  not  require  meat  and  drink — say, 
thirty  or  forty  hours.  You  see,  that  opium  is 
mere  trash  compared  to  this  divine  narcotic. 
I  had  brought  some  of  this  with  me  from  Java — 
as  a  curiosity,  you  know — without  forgetting  the 
coimtcr-poison.' ' 

"  Ah !  there  is  a  counter-poison  then  r"  said 
Rodin,  mechanically. 

"  Just  as  there  are  people  quite  contraryto 
what  wc  are,  brother  of  the  good  work.  The 
Javanese  call  the  juice  of  this  root  toitboe ;  it  dis- 
sipates the  stupor  caused  by  the  array-mow^  as 
the  sun  disperses  the  clouds.  Now,  yesterday 
evening,  bemg  certain  of  the  projects  of  your 
emissary  acainst  Djalma,  I  waited  till  the  doctor 
was  in  bed  and  asleep.  I  crept  into  his  room, 
and  made  him  inhale  such  a  dose  of  array-mow — 
that  he  !■  probably  sleeping  still." 

••  Unhappy  man !"  cried  Kodin,  more  and 
more  alamcd  by  this  narrative,  for  Faringhea 
had  dealt  a  terrible  blow  at  the  machinations  of 
the  soeitu  and  his  friends.  "  You  ran  the  risk 
of  poisoning  the  doctor." 

•*  Yea,  brother ;  just  as  he  ran  the  risk  of ' 
poisoning  Djalma.  This  morning  wc  set  out, 
leaving  your  doctor  at  the  inn,  plunged  in  a  deep 
sleep.  I  was  alone  in  the  carriage  with  Djalma. 
He  smoked,  like  a  true  Indian ;  some  grains  of 
array-wmCf  mixed  with  the  tobacco  in  his  long 
pipe,  first  made  him  dro>vsy ;  a  second  dose,  that 
he  inhaled,  sent  him  to  sleep  ;  and  so  I  left  him 
at  the  inn  where  we  stopped.  Now,  brother, 
it  depends  upon  me,  to  leave  Djalma  in  his 
trance,  which  will  last  till  to-morrow  evening, 
or  to  rouse  him  from  it  on  the  instant.  Exactly 
as  you  comply  with  my  demands  or  not,  Djalma 
will  or  will  not  be  at  the  Rue  Suint-Fran^ois  to- 
morrow." 

So  saying,  Faringhea  drew  from  his  pocket  the 
medal  belonging  to  Djalma,  and  obser\'cd,  as  he 
showed  it  to  Rodin :  "  You  see,  that  I  tell  you 
the  truth.  During  Djalma*s  sleep,  I  took  from 
him  this  medal,  the  only  indication  he  has  of  the 
place  where  he  ought  to  be  to-morrow.  I  finish 
then  as  I  began :  Brother,  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  for  a  great  deal." 

For  some  minutes,  Rodin  had  been  biting  his 
nails  to  the  quick,  as  was  his  custom  when  seized 
with  a  fit  of  dumb  and  concentrated  rage.  Just 
then,  the  bell  of  the  porter's  lodge  sounded 
three  times  in  a  particular  manner.  Rodin  did 
not  appear  to  notice  it,  and  yet  a  sudden  light 
sparkled  in  his  little  reptile-eyes;  wliilst  ra- 
rmghea,  "with  his  arms  folded,  looked  at  him 
witn  an  expression  of  triumph  and  disdainfrd 
superiority. 

The  aocitts  bent  down  his  head,  remained 
silent  for  some  seconds,  took  mechanically  a  pen 
from  his  desk,  and  began  to  gnaw  the  feather,  as 
if  in  deep  refiection  upon  what  Faringhea  had 
just  said.  Then,  throwing  do'wn  the  imju  upon 
the  desk,  he  turned  suddenly  towards  the  half- 
caste,  and  addressed  him  with  an  air  of  profoimd 
contempt:  "Now  really,  "hfi.  Faringnea — do 
you  think  to  make  game  of  us  with  your  sto- 
ries?" 

Amazed,  in  spite  of  his  audacity,  the  half-caste 
recoiled  a  step. 


•*  What,  sir  !"  resumed  Rodin.  "  You  come 
here,  into  a  respectable  house,  to  boast  that  you 
have  stolen  letters,  strangled  this  man«  poisoned 
that  other  ? — Why,  sir,  it  is  downright  madness. 
I  wished  to  hear  you  to  the  end,  to  see  to  what 
extent  you  would  carry  your  audacity — ^for  none 
but  a  monstroiis  rascal  woidd  venture  to  plume 
himself  on  such  infamous  crimes.  But  I  prefer 
believing,  that  they  exist  only  in  your  imagina- 
tion." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  with  a  degree 
of  animation  which  was  not  usual  in  him,  Roidin 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  approached  the  chimney, 
whilst  Faringhea,  who  luul  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  looked  at  him  in  silence.  In 
a  few  seconds,  however,  the  half-caste  resumed 
vdth  a  gloomy  and  savage  mien :  "  Take  care,  bro- 
ther; do  not  force  me  to  prove  to  you  that  I 
have  told  the  truth." 

**  Come,  come,  sir ;  one  must  hare  arrived 
from  the  antipodes,  to  believe  us  IVenchmen  such 
easy  dupes.  You  have,  you  say,  the  pmdenoe 
of  a  serpent,  and  the  courage  of  a  lion.  I  do  not 
know  if  you  are  a  courageous  lion,  but  }Oii  ne 
certainly  not  a  prudent  serpent.  Wliat!  j«m 
have  about  you  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joahwflt 
which  I  might  be  compromised- 
this  not  to  be  a  fable — you  have 
Djalma  in  a  stupor,  which  would  serve 
jects,  and  from  which  you  alone  can  rooae 
you  are  able,  you  say,  to  strike  a  temble 
my  interests — and  yet  you  do  not  consldw  iSM 
lion !  crafty'  serpent  as  you  arc !)  that  I  onwW- 
quire  to  gam  twenty-four  hours  upon  you.  mwWt 
you  come  from  the  depths  of  India  to  Ptei^'^ttB 
unknoTN'n  stranger — you  believe  me  to  te  •■ 
great  a  scoundrel  as  yourself,  since  Toa  cdl  toe 
brother — and  do  not  once  consider,  that  jda- 


here  in  my  power — that  this  street  and  iMJpe 
are  solitor}',  and  that  I  could  have  three  <ir|illv 
persons  to  bind  you  in  a  second,  all 
you  ore! — and  that  just  by  pulling  tUa-':. 
rope,"  said  Rodin,  as  he  took  it  in  Ma  liand. 
*'  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  added  he,  with  a  dia- 
bolical  smile,  as  he  saw  Faringhea  make  an 
abrupt  movement  of  surprise  and  fright ;  "  should 
I  give  vou  notice,  if  I  meant  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner?— iiut  just  answer  me!     Once  bound  and 
put  in  confinement  for  twenty-four  hours,  how 
could  you  injure  me  ?    Would  it  not  be  easy  for 
me  to  possess  myself  of  Joshua's  letter,  and 
Djalma's  medal  r  and  the  latter,  plunged  in  a   - 
stupor  till  to-morrow  evening,  need  not  trouble    ■ 
me  at  all.    You  see,  therefore,  that  your  threats  ^ 
arc  vain — because  they  rest  upon  falsehood — be-   - 
cause  it  Ls  not  true,  that  Prince  Djalma  is  hele  -^ 
and  in  your  power.     Begone,   sir — leave  the— • 
house ;  and,  when  next  you  wish  to  make  ddpes,  ^ 
show  more  judgment  in  tlie  selection." 

Faringhea  seemed  struck  with  astonishment.  - 
All  that  he  had  just  heard  seemed  very  probable.  - 
Rodin  might  seize  upon  him,  the  letter,  and 
medal,  and,  by  keeping  him  prisoner,  pNf^Mit 
Djalma  from  being  awakened.  And  yet 
ordered  him  to  leave  the  house,  at  the 
when  Faringhea  had  imaginetl  himself  so  fiohni^ 

dable.  •  \  ST 

As  he  sought  tvr  the  motives  of  this  ineJkpU'*- 
cable  conduct  of  the  sociuSf  it  struck  him,* 
Rodin,  notwithstanding  the  proofe  he  had  - 
him,  did  not  yet  believe  that  Djalma  wtA  iA'>] 
power.    On  that  theory,  the  conteirast  ti^Mbn&k'i 
correspondent  admitted  of  a  natunu  exiilaii 
But  Rodin  was  playing  a  bold  and  skiM  MMb  tf 

and,  whilst  he  appeared  to  mutter  to  ldfllMm%|4i 

— — ^— .^^^^— ^-^ 
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igei,  ]i£  WM  obMrving,  with  inlcnse  aniipty, 
uuntcnuice  of  the  Strangln. 
le  Istter,  almost  cE^rtain  that  he  had  divined 
lecret  motive  of  Hodin,  repliwl :  "  I  nm  ^o- 
-but  one  word  more.    'Vou  tliink  I  deceive 


of  it.    You  have  told 
'  of  rahlcB,  and  I  have  lu 


[butatiui 

in  liatenin^  v  lul-iu.  tj^uju  mi:  l. 
X — and  I  Bhould  Ultp  to  be  alone.' 
!>ae  minute  moce  :  you  axe  a  man,  I  see.  from 
ID  nothing  should  be  hid,"  Bald  Faringhca. 
im  Djnliaa,  I  could  now  onlr  expect  alms 
ti—<V" — iui,  with  a  eharactcr  like  his,  to  fay 
m  :  '  Pay  me,  because  I  mi^ht  have  betrayed 
would  be  to  provoke  hia  angtr 


te 


\  yet  come,"   said  t1 
air ;  "  and  to  wait  foi 


s& 


think  I  am  deceiving 
took  the  direction  of  the  inn  whera 
wc  stopped — and  hero  it  is.  Send  some  one  w 
aaeertain  the  truth  of  what  I  tell  you,  and  then 
you  will  believe  me.  But  the  price  of  my  ser- 
vices will  bn  high ;  for  I  told  you,  that  I  wanted 

Ho  saying,  Faringhca  offered  a  printed  cord  to 
Hodin ;  the  kviim,  who,  &^m  the  uirncr  of  bis 
cy*',  ioliowed  oU  the  movementa  of  the  half-caste, 
appcurt'd  ta  be  aliHorlied  in  thought,  and  to  take 
no  htfd  of  HnylhinE- 

■'  Hptc  ia  tlie  addreaa,"  resumed  Faringhca,  as 
he  held  out  the  card  to  Rodin ;  asaurc  joursell 
that  I  do  not  lie." 

•'  Eh?  what  is  it?"  said  the  other,  casting  a 
rnpid  but  stolen  glance  at  the  oddrcH,  whi<Jiha 
rend  without  touohinE  the  card. 
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"  Take  this  address,"  repeated  the  half-caste, 
'*  and  you  may  then  assure  yourself " 

**  Keally,  sir,"  cried  Rodin,  pushing  back  the 
card  -with  his  hand,  **  your  impudence  confounds 
me.  I  repeat,  that  I  wish  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  you.  For  the  last  time,  I  tell  jou 
to  leave  the  house.  I  know  nothing  about  joor 
Prince  Djalma.  You  saj,  you  can  injure  me 
do  so — moke  no  ceremoniea— but,  in  heaTeu'a 
name,  leave  me  to  myself." 

So  saying,  Rodin  rang  the  bell  TJnkntty. 
Faringhea  made  a  movement,  as  if  he  would  hKw% 
stood  upon  the  defensive ;  but  oal^  the  old  aer- 
vant,  with  his  quiet  and  plaeid  mien*  ippaaied 
at  the  door. 

**  Lapierre,  light  the  gentleman  out,**  said 
Rodin,  pointing  to  Faringhea. 

Terrified  at  the  calmiSwa  of  Bodin^  the  half- 
caste  hesitated  to  leare  tiie  room. 

**  Why  do  you  wait,  sir  ?"  said  Bodin,  vernal- 
ing  his  hesitation.    **  I  wish  to  be  ahme,'* 

"  So,  sir,*'  said  Feringhea,  as  he  withdrew 
slowly,  **  you  teAise  my  ofieis  ^— Take  eare !  to- 
monQw.  it  win  be  too  late." 

"^  I  kftTt  Ike  hflttour  to  be  your  humble  servant, 
sir/*  said  Bo(dUn,  bowing  courteously.  TheStran- 


gler  went  cput,  and  the  door  closed  upon  kim. 

Immediatelyt  Vather  d'Aigrigny  ealared  lirom 
the  next  roooL  Hk  countenanee  waa  pa^  and 
agitated. 

**  What  have  you  done !"  exclaimed  he,  ad- 
dressing Rodin.  *'  I  have  heeid  aU.  I  am  un- 
fortunately too  sure,  that  this  wtvIbIi  spoke  the 
truth.  The  Indian  is  in  his  power,  nod  he  goes 
to  rejoin  him." 

**  t  think  noi,"  said  Rodin,  humbly,  as,  bow- 
ing, he  reassumed  his  dull  and  submissive  coun- 
tenance. 

**  What  will  pvevfnt  this  man  from  rejoining 
the  prince  ?" 

**  Allow  me.  As  soon  as  the  rascal  was  shown 
in,I knew  him ;  and  so, before  speaking  a  word  to 
him,  I  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Mqtml,  who  was  wait- 
ing below  with  Qoliah  till  yenr  reverence  should 
be  at  leisxu^.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  when  they  brought  me  Morok's 
answer,  I  added  some  fresh  instructions,  seeing 
the  turn  that  affairs  were  taking." 

**  And  what  was  the  use  of  c3l  this,  since  you 
have  let  the  man  leave  the  house?" 

"  Your  reverence  will  perhaps  deign  to  observe, 
that  he  did  not  leave  it,  till  he  had  given  me  the 
direction  of  the  hotel  where  the  Indian  now  is, 
thanks  to  my  innocent  stratagem  of  appearing  to 
despise  him.  But,  if  it  had  failed,  Farin^ca 
would  always  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Goliah 
and  Morok,  who  are  waiting  for  him  in  the  street, 
at  two  steps  from  the  door.  Only  we  should 
have  been  rather  embarrassed,  as  we  shoidd  not 
have  known  where  to  find  Prince  Djalma," 

"  More  violence !"  said  Father  d*Aigrigny, 
with  repugnance. 

•*  It  is  to  be  regretted,  very  much  regretted," 
replied  Rodin ;  "  but  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
out  the  system  already  adopted." 

"  Is  that  meant  for  a  reproach  r"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  who  began  to  think  that  Rodin  was 
something  more  than  a  mere  writing-machine. 

**  I  could  not  permit  myself  to  blame  your 
reverence,"  said  Kodin,  bowing  almost  to  the 
ground.  "  But  all  that  will  be  required  is  to 
confine  this  man  for  twenty-four  hours." 

*•  And  afterwards— his  complaints?" 

"  Such  a  scoundrel  as  ho  is  will  not  dare  to 
complain.  Besides,  he  left  this  house  in  fi:-eedom. 


Morok  and  Goliah  will  bandage  his  eyes,  when 
they  have  seized  him.  The  house  has  another 
entrance  in  the  Rue  Yielle-des-TJrsins.  At  this 
hour,  and  in  such  a  storm,  no  one  will  be  pass- 
ing through  this  deserted  quarter  of  the  town. 
The  knave  will  be  confused  by  the  change  ol 
nlnoe ;  they  will  put  him  into  a  cellar  of  the  new 
Duildinf,  and  to-morrow  night,  about  the  same 
hour,  they  wiU  restore  him  to  liberty  with  the 
like  preeautions.  As  for  the  Indian,  we  now 
know  where  to  find  him;  we  must  send  to  him 
a  eonfidential  peiMm,  and,  if  he  recovers  firom 
his  trance,  theie  wouldbe,  vbl  my  humble  opinion,' 
said  Rodin,  asodestly,  **  a  very  simple  and  quiet 
manner  of  keeping  him  away  firam  the  Rue  Saint- 
]Pknn9Q4s  aU  day  to-monow." 

Hie  same  servant  with  the  ndld  eountenance, 
who  had  introduced  and  skofwn  out  Faringhea, 
here  entered  the  room,  alter  knoeking  discreetly 
at  the  door.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  sort  of 
leathern  poueh,  whieh  he  ga^e  to  Bodii),  saying : 
*'  Here  is  what  Mr.  Morok  has  just  brought;  he 
eame  in  by  the  Rue  Yielle." 

Hie  servant  withdrew,  and  Rodia,  opening  the 
bag,  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  he  shewed 
him  the  conlsnts:  '*  The  medal,  and  the  letter  of 
Joshua.    Mofok  has  been  (^uick  at  lua  work." 

"  One  move  dan|[er  avoided,"  said  the  mar- 
quis; **it  is  a  pity  to  be  foteed  to  aiieh 
measures." 

**  We  must  only  blame  the  reeeal,  wko  has 
obliged  us  to  have  recourse  to  them.  I  will 
send  instantly  to  the  hotel,  where  the  Indian 
lodges." 

"  And,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  notnini^  yon 
will  conduct  Oabriel  to  the  Rue  Sabi^I^m^oia. 
It  IS  there  that  I  muat  have  with  him  tibe  intUT 
view,  which  he  has  so  earnestly  dfmandid  th«e 
three  davs." 

*^Iinmnned  him  of  it  this  cveniaf,  asni  he 
awaits  your  orders." 

•"  At  last  thea,"  said  r^nOier  d*Aigrif»y,  «•  after 
so  many  struggles,  and  foars,  and  crotses,  only  a 
few  hours  separate  ns  firom  the  moment  which 

we  have  so  long  and  ardently  desired !" 

♦  ♦  • 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  house 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Fiangois. 


PART  IX. 

THIXTEENTH   OF  FEBBX7ART. 


CIIAPTER  I. 
THE   HOUSE   IN  THE   RUE  8AINT-FBAN9OIA. 

On  entering  the  Rue  Saint- GervaU^  by  tiie 
Rue  Dore  (in  tke  MaraUj^  you  woidd  have  mund 
yourself,  at  the  epoch  of  this  narrative,  directly 
opposite  to  an  enormously-high  wall,  the  stones 
of  which  were  black  and  mouldering  with  age. 
This  wall,  which  extended  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  that  solitary  street,  served  to  support 
a  terrace  shaded  by  trees  of  some  hundred  years 
old,  which  thus  grew  about  forty  feet  above  the 
pavement.  Through  their  thick  branches  ap- 
peared the  stone  pediment,  painted  roof,  and  tul 
brick  chimnevB  of  a  very  antique  house,  the  en- 
trance of  which  was  situated  m  ^e  Rue  Saint- 
Francois,  not  far  itoia  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
Saint- Gervais. 

Nothing  could  be  more  gloomy  than  the  ex- 
terior of  this  house.  On  the  entrance-side  nlao 
was  a  high  wall,  pierced  vrith  two  or  three  loep- 
holcs,  strongly  grated.   A  pair  of  gates  in 
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oak,  bArred  with  ixxm,  and  studded  with  large 
heads  of  nails,  whilst  their  primitiye  colour  dis- 
appeared beneath  a  thick  layer  of  mud  and  rust, 
fitted  cloae  into  the  arch  of  a  deep  recess,  con- 
Btructed  in  the  vast  thickness  of  the  wall.  In 
one  of  these  massive  gates  was  a  smaller  door, 
which  served  for  ingress  and  egress  to  the  Jew 
Samuel,  the  guardian  of  this  dreary  abode. 

On  passing  the  threshold*  you  came  to  a  vaulted 
pAMage,  formed  in  the  building  which  stood  next 
to  the  street.  In  this  building  was  the  lodging 
of  Samuel,  with  its  ^vindows  opening  upon  the 
inner  court-yard,  through  the  railing  of  which 
ymi  perceived  the  garden. 

In  the  midst  of  this  garden  stood  a  stone 
house  of  two  stories,  so  strangely  built,  that  you 
had  to  mount  a  flight  of  steps,  or  rather  a  double 
flight  of  at  least  twenty  steps,  to  reach  the  door, 
which  had  been  walled-up  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

llie  window-blinds  of  this  habitation  had  been 
fcplaced  by  large  and  thick  plates  of  lead,  her- 
metically soldered,  and  kcjpt  in  by  frames  of  iron 
fhatened  in  the  stone.  Moreover,  completely  to 
tntercept  the  air  and  light,  and  thus  to  guard 
L^^nst  decay  within  and  without,  the  roof  had 
>cen  covered  with  thick  plates  of  lead,  as  well 
t««  the  openings  of  the  tall  dhlmneys,  which  had 
•xipviously  been  bricked  up. 

The  same  precautions  had  been  taken,  with 
csgard  to  a  little  square  belvedere,  situated  on 
l^e  top  of  the  house :  this  glass  cage  was 
^arrercd  with  a  sort  of  dome,  soldered  to  the 
oof.  Only,  in  consequence  of  some  singular 
^uicy,  in  every  one  of  the  four  leaden  plates, 
a^hich  concealed  the  four  sides  of  the  belvedere, 
3rid  stood  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  points, 
^aven  little  round  holes  had  been  bored  in  the 
cjrm  of  a  cross,  and  were  easily  distinguishable 
■rom  the  outside. 

Everywhere  else  the  plates  of  lead  were  com- 
pletely solid.  Thanks  to  these  precautions,  and 
«3  the  substantial  structure  of  the  building, 
nothing  but  a  few  outward  repairs  had  been 
^.ecessary;  and  the  apaitments,  entirely  removed 
^t>m  the  influence  of  the  external  air,  must  have 
"^^smained,  during  a  century  and  a  half,  exactly 
xi  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  their  being 
^liut  up. 

The  aspect  of  walls  in  cre^vices,  of  broken, 
Bvorm-caten  shutters,  of  a  roof  half  fallen  in, 
^Jid  Tiindows  covered  with  pellitory  plants, 
Mrould  perhaps  have  been  less  sad  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  tnis  stone  house,  plated  with  iron 
%nd  lead,  and  preserved  like  a  mausoleiun. 

The  garden,  completely  deserted,  and  only 
^ited  once  a  week  by  Samuel,  presented  to  the 
^iew,  particiilarly  in  summer,  an  incredible  con- 
ftuion  of  parasite  plants  and  brambles.  The 
tnes,  left  to  theniiSelves,  had  shot  forth  and  min- 
ted their  branches  in  all  directions ;  some  strag- 
^ing  vines,  re-produced  from  ofli'-shoots,  had 
vent  along  the  ground  to  the  foot  of  the  trees, 
ana  climbing  up  their  trunks,  had  twined  thcm- 
lelves  about  them,  and  encircled  their  highest 
bnnehes  with  their  inextricable  net. 

You  could  only  pass  through  this  virgin  forest  ^ 
by  following  the  path  made  by  the  guardian, 
to  go  from  the  railing  to  the  house,  the  ap- 
pfoaches  to  which  were  a  little  sloped  to  let  the 
water  run  off",  and  carefully  paved  to  the  width 
of  idxmt  ten  feet.  Another  narrow  path,  which 
•Btended  all  round  the  enclosure,  was  every 
Qlght  perambulated  by  two  or  three  huge  dogs 
of  ^e  Fywnees — a  faithful  race,  which  had  been 


perpetuated  in  the  house  during  a  century  and 
a  half. 

Such  was  the  habitation,  destined  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  descendants  of  the  fiEunily  of  Benne- 
pont 

The  night  which  separated  the  12th  from  the 
13th  of  February,  was  near  its  close.  A  calm 
had  succeeded  the  storm,  and  the  rain  had 
ceased ;  the  sky  was  clear  and  fuU  of  stars ;  the 
moon,  on  its  decline,  shone  with  a  mild  luitre» 
and  threw  a  melancholy  light  over  that  deserted* 
silent  house,  where,  for  so  many  yean,  no  hu- 
man footstep  had  crossed  the  thr^hold. 

A  bright  glcum  of  light,  issuing  from  one  of 
the  -windows  of  the  guardian's  dwelling,  an- 
nounced that  Samuel  had  not  yet  retired  to 
rest. 

Figure  to  yourself  a  tolerably  large  room, 
lined  from  top  to  bottom  with  old  walnut-tree 
wainscoting,  become  almost  black  with  i^. 
Two  half-extinguished  brands  are  smoking 
amidst  the  cinders  on  the  hearth.  On  the  stone 
chimney-piece,  painted  to  resemble  ^ey  sranite, 
stands  an  old  iron  candlestick,  furnished  with  a 
meagre  candle,  covered  by  an  extinguisher. 
Near  it  one  sees  a  pair  of  dDuble-barreUed  pis- 
tols, and  a  sharp  cutlass,  with  a  handle  of  canred 
bronae  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
Moreover,  a  heavy  carbine  rests  against  one  oi 
the  jambs  of  the  cnimney. 

Four  low  stools,  an  old  oak  press,  and  a  iquaze 
table  with  twisted  legs,  formed  the  sole  furni- 
ture of  this  apartment.  Against  the  wall  were 
systematically  suspended  a  nimiber  of  keys  of 
diflcrent  sizes,  the  snape  of  which  bore  evidence  to 
their  antiquity,  whilst  to  their  rings  were  affixed 
divers  labels. 

The  back  of  the  old  press,  which  moved  by  a 
secret  spring,  hod  been  pushed  aside,  and  (us- 
covcred,  fixed  in  the  wall,  a  largo  and  deep  iron 
chest,  the  lid  of  which,  being  open,  di^ayed 
the  wondrous  mechanism  of  one  of  those  Floren- 
tine locks  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which*  bet- 
ter than  any  modem  invention,  set  all  picklocks 
at  defiance  ;  and,  moreover,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  that  age,  are  supplied  with  a  thick  lining 
of  cloth  of  asbestos,  suspended  by  sold  wijpe  at 
a  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  chestt  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  incombustible  the  articles 
contained  in  it. 

A  lar^o  casket  of  cedar- wood  had  been  taken 
from  this  chest,  and  placed  upon  a  stool ;  it  con- 
tained numerous  paperc,  carefully  arranged  and 
marked. 

By  the  light  of  a  copper  lamp,  the  old  guar- 
dian Samuel  was  writing  in  a  small  register, 
whilst  Bathsheba,  his  wife,  was  dictating  to  him 
from  an  account. 

Samuel  was  about  eighty-two  years  old,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  a  forest  of 
grey,  curling  hair  covered  his  head.  He  was 
short,  thin,  nervous,  and  the  involimtary  petu- 
lance of  his  movements  proved  that  years  had 
not  weakened  his  energy  and  activity ;  though, 
out  of  doors,  where,  indeed,  he  made  hia  appear- 
ance very  seldom,  he  affected  a  sort  of  second 
childhood,  as  had  been  remarked  by  Kodin  and 
Father  d*Aigrigny.  An  old  dressing-gown,  of 
maroon-coloured  camlet,  with  large  sleeves,  com- 

Eletely  enveloped  the  old  man,  and  reached  to 
is  feet. 

The  features  of  Samuel  were  cast  in  the  pure. 
Eastern  mould  of  his  race.  Uis  complexion  waa 
of  a  dead  yellow,  his  nof«  aquiline,  his  chin 
shaded  by  a  little  tuft  of  white  beard,  whilst 
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ptojecting  cheek-bcmes  threw  a  harsh  shadow 
upon  the  hollow  and  wrinkled  cheeks.  His 
countenance  was  fall  of  intelligence,  qnickncss, 
and  sacadty.  On  his  broad,  high  forehead, 
one  might  r^id  frankness,  honesty,  and  firmness ; 
his  eyes,  black  and  brilliant  as  those  of  an  Arab, 
were  at  once  mild  and  piercing. 

His  wife,  Bathsheba,  some  fineen  years  younger 
than  himself^  was  of  tall  stature,  and  dressed  en- 
tirely in  black.  A  low  cap,  of  starched  la,wn^ 
which  reminded  one  of  the  graye  head-dresses 
of  the  Dutch  matrona,  cncirc^  a  pale  and  aus- 
tere countenance,  tkmerly  of  a  rare  and  haughty 
beauty,  and  imjn'cssed  with  the  scripture-cha- 
racter. Some  lines  in  the  forehead,  caused  by 
the  almost  continual  knitting  of  her  grey  brows, 
showed  that  this  woman  had  often  sujSered  from 
the  pressure  of  severe  griefl 

At  this  very  moment,  the  countenance  of  Bath- 
sheba betrayed  inexpressible  sorrow.  Her  look 
waa  fixedf  her  head  resting  on  her  bosom.  She 
had  let  her  right  hand,  which  held  the  little 
account-book,  fall  upon  her  lap  ;  whilst,  with 
the  other  hand,  she  grasped  conrulsivcly  a  long 
tress  of  jet-black  hair,  which  she  bore  about  her 
neck.  It  was  fastened  by  a  golden  clasp,  about 
an  inch  square,  in  which,  under  a  plate  of  cr}'s- 
tal,  that  snut  in  one  side  of  it  like  a  relic-case, 
could  be  seen  a  little  piece  of  linen  folded  in  a 
square  form,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with 
dark,  red  spots,  that  resembled  blood  a  long  time 
dried. 

After  a  short  silence,  during  which  Samuel 
was  occupied  with  his  register,  he  read  aloud 
what  he  had  just  been  writing :  *'  Per  contrdf 
5,000  Austrian  metalics  of  1,000  florins,  imder 
date  of  the  19th  October,  1826." 

After  which  enumeration,  Samuel  raised  his 
head,  and  said  to  his  wife :  "  Well,  is  it  right, 
Bathsheba?  Have  you  compared  it  with  the 
account-book  ?" 

Bathsheba  did  not  answer ;  Samuel  looked  at 
her,  and,  seeing  that  she  was  absorbed  in  ^ef^ 
said  to  her  with  an  expression  of  tender  anxiety : 
**  What  is  the  matter  ?  Good  heaven !  what  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?** 

"  The  19th  of  October,  1826,"  said  she,  slowly, 
with  her  eyes  still  fixed,  and  pressing  yet  more 
closely  the  lock  of  black  hair,  which  snc  wore 
about  her  neck ;  •*  it  was  a  fetal  day — for,  Samuel 
— ^it  was  the  date  of  the  last  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦." 

Bathsheba  was  imable  to  proceed.  She  ut- 
tered a  deep  sigh,  and  concealed  her  fece  in  her 
hands. 

**  Ah !  I  understand  you,"  replied  the  old  man, 
in  a  tremulous  voice  ;  "  a  fether  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  thoiight  of  other  cares,  but  the  heart 
or  a  mother  is  ever  wakeful."  And,  throwing 
his  pen  down  upon  the  table,  Samuel  leaned  his 
forenead  upon  his  hands,  in  sorrow. 

Bathsheba  resumed,  as  if  she  foimd  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  in  these  cruel  remembrances: 
*'  Yes ;  that  was  the  last  day  on  which  our  son, 
our  Abel,  wrote  to  us  from.  Germany,  to  an- 
nounce to  us,  that  he  had  invested  the  funds 
according  to  your  desire,  and  that  he  was 
going  th^ce  into  Poland,  to  effect  another  ope- 
ration." 

**  And  in  Poland  he  met  the  death  of  a  martyr," 
added  Samuel.  **  With  no  motive  and  no  proofs 
they  accused  him  falsely  of  coming  to  organise 
smuggling,  and  the  Russian  governor  treating 
him  as  they  treat  our  brothers  in  that  land  of 
cruel  tyranny,  condemned  him  to  the  dreadful 


punishment  of  the  kttoutf  without  evoi 
him  in  his  defence.    Why  #V«;»M  ituew  hear 
Jewr    AVhat  is  a  Jew?    A  ereature  oeSsw 
serf^  whom  they  reproach  for  all  the  vicea  that 
degrading  slavery  has  engendered.  A 
to  death !      Wlio    woukL    trouble 
about  it  r" 

**  And  our  poor  Abel,  so  mild,  so  good« 
honest,  died  beneath  their  stripes,  partly^' 
shame,  partly  from,  the  wounds,"  said 
sheba,  snudaering.  **  One  of  our  Poliah 
thren  obtained  with  great  difficulty 
to  bury  him.  He  cut  off  this  lock 
black  hair  —  which,  with  this  piece  of 
bathed  in  the  blood  of  our  dear  son,  is  all 
now  remains  to  us  of  him."  And  Bathahe^^ 
covered  the  hair  and  clasp  with  coiiTulair—^ 
kisses. 

**  Alas  !"  said  Samuel,  dryiog  his  t^zs,  whl« 
had  burst  forth  at  these  saa  recollections,  *' 
Lord  did  not  at  last  remove  our  child,  tmtil 
task  which  our  family  has  accomplished 
fully  for  a  century  and  a  half,  was  nearly  at      _, 
end.     Of  what  use  will  our  race  be  hencefibvti 
upon  earth  r"  added  Samuel,  bitterly.  ••  Our  du4%i' 
is  performed.     This  casket  contains  a  royal  fiaor.  f 
tune — and  yonder  house,  wolled-up  for  a  kua- 
dred  and  fifty  years,  will  be  opened  to-moROir  ji 
to  the  descendants  of  the  benefactor  of  my  ao« 
cestor." 

So  saying,  Samuel  turned  his  face  sorrowfullr  i 
towards  the  house,  wliich  he  could  see  througn  | 
the  window.     The  dawn  was  just  about  to  ap* 
pear.    The  moon  hod  set ;  belvedere,  roof^  and 
chimneys,  formed  a  black  mass  on  the  dark  blue 
of  the  starry  firmament. 

Suddenly,  Samuel  grew  pale,  and,  rising  ab- 
ruptlv,  said  to  his  wife  in  a  trembling  tone,  whilst 
he  stiU  pointed  to  the  house  :  **  Bathsheba !  tlie 
seven  points  of  light — just  as  it  was  thirty  yean 
ago.    Look!  look!" 

And,  in  fact,  the  seven  round  holes,  bored  in 
the  form  of  a  'cross  in  the  leaden  plates  whick 
covered  the  window  of  the  belvedere,  sparkled 
like  seven  limiinous  points,  as  if  some  one  had 
entered  the  house,  and  ascended  with  a  light  to 
tlie  roof. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DEBIT  AXD  CREDIT. 

For  some  seconds,  Samuel  and  Bathsheba  le- 
mained  motionless,  with  their  eyes  fixed  in  Jetf 
and  imeosiness  on  the  seven  luminous  pointii 
which  shone  through  the  darkness  of  the  nigkt 
from  the  summit  of  the  belvedere ;  whilst  on  the 
horizon,  bcliind  the  house,  a  pule,  rosy  hue  an* 
nounccd  the  dawn  of  day.  . 

Samuel  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  lOA. 
he  said  to  his  wife,  as  he  drew  his  band  acros*. 
his  brow:  **nic  grief  caused  by  the  remeift" 
brance  of  our  poor  child,  has  prevented  us  frp^ 
reflecting,  that,  after  all,  there  should  be  nottiiH 
to  alarm  us  in  what  we  see." 

**  How  so,  Samuel  ?" 

**  My  father  always  told  me,  that  he,  andvy 
grandfather  before  him,  had  seen  such  Cghts  ^^ 
long  intervals." 

*'  Yes,  Samuel — ^but  without  being  ablei  MSiS- 
more  than  ourselves,  to  explain  ^bfi  caxue.'*    ^ 

**  Like  my  father  and  grandfather,  we  canowj 
suppose,  that  some  secret  passage  gives  a49U^ 
tance  to  persons  who,  like  us,  have  some  Wff^ 
terious  duty  to  fulfil  in  this  dwelling*    Besioe^; 
my  father  womi'd  me  not  to  be  uneasy  it  ithfi9l, 
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^ipettnmces,  which   are   now  yisible   for   the 
Btoaad  time  in  thirty  yefors/* 

**No  matter  for  that,  Samuel;  it  does  strike 
one  as  if  it  was  something  supernatural." 

"  Tlie  days  of  miracles  are  oyer,"  said  the  Jew, 
shaking  his  head  sorrowfully ;  **  many  of  the  old 
houses  in  this  quarter  have  subterraneous  com- 
munications with  distant  places — some  extend- 
ing even  to  the  Seine  and  the  Catacombs. 
Doubtleag,  this  house  is  so  situated,  and  the 
persons  i^o  make  these  rare  visits,  enter  by 
some  such  means." 

"But  that  the  belvedere  should  be  thus 
lighted  up  r 

*•  According  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  you 
know  that  the  belvedere  forms  a  kind  of  lantern 
to  the  apartment  called  the  Ghrcat  Hall  of  Mourn- 
ing, and  situated  on  the  upper  story.  As  it  is 
completely  dark,  in  consequence  of  the  closing  of 
an  tne  windows,  they  must  use  a  light  to  visit 
this  Han  of  Mourning — a  room,  whicn  is  said  to 
contain  some  very  strange  and  gloomy  things," 
added  the  Jew,  with  a  shudder. 

Bathsheba,  as  well  as  her  husband,  gazed  at- 
tentively on  the  seven  luminous  points,  which 
dindnisned  in  brightness,  as  the  daylight  gradu- 
aSy  increased. 

"  As  you  say,  Samuel,  the  mystery  may  be 
thus  explained,"  resumed  the  "wife  of  the  old 
man.  **  Besides,  the  day  is  so  important  a  one 
for  the  family  of  Renncpont,  that  this  appari- 
tion oueht  not  to  astonish  us  under  the  circum- 
stances. ' 

**  Only  to  think,"  resinned  Samuel,  "  that 
these  lights  have  appeared  at  several  different 
times  during  a  century  and  a  half! — ^There  must 
then  be  another  family,  that,  like  ours,  has  de- 
voted itself,  from  generation  to  generation,  to 
accomplish  a  pious  duty." 

**  But  what  is  this  duty  ?  It  will  perhaps  be 
explained  to-day." 

•«  Come,  come,  Bathsheba,"  suddenly  ex- 
daxmed  Samuel,  as  if  roused  from  his  reverie, 
aoid  reproaching  himself  with  idleness,  **  this  u 
^  day,  and,  l^fore  eight  o'clock,  our  cash  ac- 
count must  be  in  order,  and  these  titles  to  im- 
mense property  arruieed,  so  that  they  may  be 
ddivered  to  the  rigntfal  owners" — and  he 
pointed  to  the  cedar-wood  casket. 

**  You  are  right,  Samuel ;  this  day  does  not 
belone  to  us.  u  is  a  solemn  day — ana  one  that 
would  have  heea  sweet,  oh !  very  sweet  to  you 
aiid  me — ^if  now  any  days  could  be  sweet  to  us," 
sfdid  Bathsheba  bitterly — ^for  she  was  thinking  of 
her  son. 

**  Bathsheba,"  said  Samuel,  moumfuUy,  as  ho 
leaned  his  hand  on  that  of  his  wife,  '*  we  shaU 
at  least  have  the  austere  satis£EU!tion  of  having 
done  our  duty.  And  has  not  the  Lord  been  very 
fivourable  to  us,  though  he  has  thus  severely 
tried  us  by  the  death  of  our  son  ?  Is  it  not, 
thanks  to  Ms  providence,  that  three  generations 
ai  my  ihmily  have  been  able  to  commence,  con- 
tinue, and  miish  this  great  work?" 

**  Yes,  Samuel,"  said  the  Jewess,  affectionately, 
(<'  and  fbr  you  at  least  this  satisfaction  will  be 
combined  with  calm  and  quietness,  for  at  the 
stroke  of  noon  you  will  be  aelivered  from  a  very 
terrible  responsibility." 

So  sayii^,  Bathsneba  also   pointed   to   the 

I  ^It  is  true,"  replied  the  old  man;  «*I  had 
IraUier  these  immense  riches  were  in  the  hands  of 
,d(p(B0.t<>'  whom  they  belong,  than  in  mine;  to- 
iday,  I  iihsn  cease  to  be  their  trustee.    Once 


more  then,  I  will  check  the  account  for  the  last 
time,  and  compare  the  register  with  the  cash^ 
book  that  you  hold  in  your  hand." 

Bathsheba  bowed  her  head  affirmatively,  and 
Samuel,  taking  up  his  pen,  occupied  himself 
once  more  with  lus  calculations.  His  wife,  in 
spite  of  herself,  again  yielded  to  the  sad  thoughts 
which  that  fatal  date  had  awakened,  by  remind- 
ing her  of  the  death  of  her  son. 

Let  us  now  trace  rapidly  the  history,  in  ap- 
pearance so  romantic  and  marvellous,  m  reality 
so  simple,  of  the  fifty  thousand  crowns,  which, 
thanks  to  the  law  of  accumulation,  and  to  a  pru- 
dent, intelligent,  and  faithful  management,  had 
naturally,  and  as  it  were  necessarily y  been  trans- 
formed, in  the  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  into 
a  sum  far  more  important  than  the  forty  millions, 
estimated  by  Father  d'Aigrigny — who,  partially 
informed  on  this  subject,  and  reckoning  the  dis- 
astrous accidents,  losses,  and  bankruptcies,  which 
mi^ht  have  occurred  during  so  long  a  period, 
believed  that  forty  millions  must  be  considered 
enormous. 

The  history  of  this  fortune  being  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  family  of  the  Samuels, 
by  whom  it  had  been  managed  for  three  (gene- 
rations, we  shall  give  it  again  in  a  few  worcls. 

About  the  period  1670,  some  years  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Marius  de  Kennepont,  who  was  then 
travelling  in  Portugal,  had  been  enabled,  by 
means  of  powerful  interest,  to  save  the  life  of  an 
unfortunate  Jew,  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive 
by  the  Inouisition,  because  of  his  religion.  This 
Jew  was  Isaac  Samuel,  the  grandfather  of  the 
present  guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Francjois. 

Generous  men  often  attach  themselves  to  those 
they  have  served,  as  much  at  least  as  the  obliged 
parties  are  attached  to  their  benefactors.  Havmg 
ascertained  that  Isaac,  who  at  that  time  carried 
on  a  small  business  at  Lisbon,  was  industrious, 
honest,  active,  laborious,  and  intelligent,  Mr.  de 
Renncpont,  who  then  possessed  large  property 
in  France,  proposed  to  the  Jew  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  imdertake  the  management  of  his 
affairs.  The  same  hatred  and  suspicion  with 
which  the  Israelitish  race  have  always  been  fol- 
lowed, was  then  at  its  height.  Isaac  was  there- 
fore doubly  grateful  for  tnis  mark  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  de  Renncpont.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  promised  from  that  day  to  devote 
his  existence  to  the  service  of  him,  who  had  first 
saved  his  life,  and  then  trusted  implicitly  to  his 

food  fedth  and  uprightness,  although  he  twM  a 
ew,  and  belonged  to  a  race  generally  suspected 
and  despised.  Mr.  de  Renncpont,  a  man  of 
great  soul,  endowed  with  a  good  spirit,  was  not 
deceived  in  his  choice.  Until  he  was  deprived 
of  his  fortune,  it  prospered  wonderftdly  m  the 
hands  of  Isaac  Samuel,  who,  gifted  witn  an  ad- 
mirable aptitude  for  business,  applied  himself 
exclusively  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  bene- 
&ctor. 

Then  came  the  persecution  and  ruin  of  Mr. 
de  Renncpont,  whose  property  was  confiscated 
and  given  up  to  the  reverend  rathers  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Jesus,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Concealed  in  the  retreat  he  had  chosen  to  put  a 
violent  end  to  his  life,  he  sent  secretly  fbr  Isaac 
Samuel,  and  delivered  to  him  fifry  thousand 
crowns  in  gold,  the  last  remains  of  nia  fortune. 
This  faithM  servant  was  to  invest  the  money  to 
the  best  advantage,  and,  if  he  should  have  a  son, 
transmit  to  him  the  same  obligation ;  or,  should 
he  have  no  child,  he  was  to  seek  out  some  r^- 
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Cum  worthy  of  continiiing  this  trust,  to  which 
would  moreover  be  annexed  a  fail  retribution. 
It  was  thus  to  be  transmitted  and  perpetuated 
from  relative  to  relative,  until  the  expiration  of 
a  century  and  a  half.  Mr.  de  Rennepont  also 
begged  Isaac  to  take  charge,  during  his  life,  of 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois,  where  he 
would  be  lodged  gratitt  and  to  leave  this  function 
likewise  to  his  descendants,  if  it  were  possible. 

If  even  Isaac  Samuel  had  not  had  children,  the 
powerful  bond  of  union  which  exists  between 
certain  Jewish  families,  would  have  rendered 
practicable  the  last  will  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont. 
The  relations  of  Isaac  would  have  become  part- 
ners in  his  gratitude  to  his  bene£EU!tor,  and  they, 
and  their  succeedine  generations,  would  have 
religiously  accomplished  the  task  imposed  upon 
one  of  tiieir  race.  But,  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont,  Isaac  had  a  son. 

Tliis  son«  Levy  Samuel,  bom  in  1689,  not 
having  had  any  children  by  his  first  wife,  mar- 
ried again  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  in 
1760,  ne  also  had  a  son — David  Samuel,  the 
guardian  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- Francis, 
who,  in  1832  (the  date  of  this  narrative),  was 
eighty-two  years  old,  and  seemed  likely  to  live 
as  long  as  his  father,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety-three.  Finaily,  Abel  Samuel,  the  son 
whom  Bathsheba  so  bitterly  regretted,  bom  in 
1790,h  ad  perished  imder  the  Russian  knout,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six. 

Having  established  this  humble  genealogy,  we 
shall  casuy  imderetand  how  this  successive  lon- 
gevity of  three  members  of  the  Samuel  family, 
all  01  whom  had  been  guardians  of  the  wall^ 
house,  by  uniting,  as  it  were,  the  nineteenth 
with  the  seventeenth  century,  simplified  and 
facilitated  the  execution  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont's 
will ;  the  latter  having  declared  his  desire  to  the 
grandfather  of  the  Samuels,  that  the  capital  should 
only  be  augmented  by  interest  at  five  per  cent. — 
to  that  the  fortune  might  come  to  his  descendants, 
free  from  all  taint  of  usurious  spec\ilation. 

The  race  of  men  to  which  the  Samuel  family 
belonged,  the  first  inventors  of  the  bill  of  ex- 
change^  which  served  them  in  the  middle  ages  to 
transport  mysteriously  considerable  amounts 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  to  con- 
ceal their  fortune,  and  to  shield  it  from  the  ra- 
pacity of  their  enemies — the  Jews,  we  say,  having 
almost  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  money  ana 
exchanges,  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, aided  the  secret  transactions  and  financial 
operations  of  this  family,  which,  up  to  about 


1820,  placed  their  difierent  securities,  which 
become  progressively  immense,  in  the  hands  . 
the  principal  Israelitish  bankers  and  meichant 
of  Europe.  This  sure  and  secret  manner  of  act- 
ing had  enabled  the  present  piardian  of 
house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Fran9ois,  to  eftct  enor  — « 
mous  investments,  unknown  to  all ;  and  it  wa.:^B 
more  especially  during  the  period  of  his  manage  -^ 
ment,  that  the  capital  smn  had  acquired*  by  Si^^q 
mere  fact  of  accumulation,  an  almost  in|alciijabi.i 
development.  Compared  with  him,  hia  wUier  tn^a 
grandfather  had  only  small  amounts  to  manage. 

Though  it  had  only  been  necessary  to  fin.^ 
successively  sure  and  immediate  investmentii 
that  the  money  might  not  remain  aa  it  were  one 
day  without  oearing  interest,  it  bad  aoquire^l 
financial  capacity  to  attain  to  this  resoHi  when 
so  many  miUions  were  in  questioa.    The  last  of  I 
the  Samuels,  brought  up  m  the  school  of  hit 
father,  had  exhibited  this  ciumcity  in  a  very  higb 
de^ee,  as  will  be  seen  unmediatelvby  the  retulti. 

Nothing  could  be  more  touchmg,  noble^  and 
respectable,  than  the  conduct  of  the  memben  of 
this  Jewish  family,  who,  partners  in  the  mgagp- 
ment  of  gratitude  taken  by  their  ancestor,  devote 
themselves  for  long  years,  with  as  much  disin- 
terestedness  as  intelligencc  and  honesty,  to  th# 
slow  acquisition  of  a  kingly  fortune,  of  which 
they  expect  no  part  for  themselves,  but  which, 
thanks  to  them,  is  to  come  pure  as  it  is  im- 
mense, to  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  thor 
benefactor ! 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  honourable  to 
him  who  made,  and  him  who  received  this  de- 
posit, than  the  simple  promise  by  word  of  month, 
imaccompanied  by  any  security  save  mutual  con- 
fidence and  reciprocal  esteem,  when  the  renik 
was  only  to  be  produced  at  the  end  of  a  centoiy 
and  a  half ! 

•  «  « 

After  once  more  readings  his  inventwy  with 
attention,  Samuel  said  to  his  wife :  **  I  am  vs- 
tain  of  the  correctness  of  my  additions.  Now 
please  to  compare  with  the  account-book  in  yoiif 
nand,  the  summary  of  the  investments  tliat  I 
have  just  entered  in  the  register.  I  will  oaiun 
myself  at  the  same  time,  that  the  bonds  and 
vouchers  arc  properly  arranged  in  this  caakstt 
that,  on  the  opening  of  the  will,  they  may  bs  d^ 
livered  in  order  to  me  notary." 

**  Begin,  my  dear,  and  I  will  check  you,'*  M 
Bathsheba. 

Samuel  read  as  follows,  examining  as  ha  wwt 
on,  the  contents  of  his  casket : — 


Summary  of  the  AccowUofihe  Beirs  qf  Mb.  de  Bbnnspont,  delivered  6y  David  Sam  oil. 


DEBIT. 

S.OOO.OOO  francs  per  anman,  in  the  French  Five 
per  CenU,  hour ht  from  1805  to  1832.  at  an 
vftngt  poiee  of  Wf.  50e 39,800.000 

900.000  firaaci.  cUMe,  in  the  French  Three  per 
Cents,  bought  during  the  same  years,  at  an 
average  of  74f.  25c 99.275,000 

5,000  shares  in  tke  Bank  of  France,  bon^t  at 

1.900 9,500,000 

3,000  shares  in  the  Four  Canals,  in  a  certificate 
from  the  Company,  bought  at  1 .1 15 3,345.000 

125,000  ducats  of  Neapolitan  Rentes,  at  an  aver- 
age of  82.    9J0S0J0W  ducats,  at  4f.  40c 9.020.000 

ifiSa  AnstHMU  Metalics  of  1.000  florins,  at  93— 
say  4.650.000  florins,  at  2f.  .^)0n 11,625,000 

75,000  pounds  sterling  per  mmum,  English 
Three  per  Cents,  at  88|— say,  je2,2ia,700. 
nj 20C  •.. 55^468  750 

1  ,'2O0J0O0  florinsV  diUo\  Dutch  Two-and-a-likif, 
at  60—28.860.000  florins,  at  2f.  lOe 60,606,000 

Cash,  in  bank  notes,  gold  and  sflver «         585.250 


P^rw.  the  12.'»  F^iuiry,  1832. 


Francs  212^75.000 


CEJOOf* 

150,000  francs,  received  from  Mr. 
de  Rennepont,  in  1689,  by  Isaafl 
(tamuel,  my  grandfather;  and 
placed  by  him.  my  father,  and 
my»elf.  in  different  securities, 
at  an  interest  of  Five  i>er  Cent, 
with  a  settlement  of  account 
and  investment  of  interest  every 
8ix  mouths,  producing,  as  by  an- 
nexed vouchers 2S5.9IXk.000 

Let*  losses  sustained  by  fkilures, 
expenses  of  commission  and  bro- 
kerage, and  salary  of  three  yene- 

rations  of  tnistees    13,775j000  ^^ 
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te  right,"  resumed  SomiieU  cater  ex- 

piqpers  contained  in  the  cedar-wood 

hyere  remains  in  hand,  at  the  absolute 

the  heirs  of  the  Rennepont  ftamily, 

irO  HUHDKBD  A2fB  TWELVE  MILLIONS, 
2D      AND      8BVBNTY-FIVB      THOU8A2n> 

knd  the  old  man  looked  at  his  wife 

rtBsion  of  legitimate  pride. 

iidly  credible!"    cned   Bathsheba, 

BUiprise.  **  I  knew  that  you  had 
operty  in  your  hands ;  but  I  could 
>dieYed,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty 
mes,  left  a  centurjr  and  a  half  ago, 
» only  source  of  this  immense  fortune.*' 
n  so,  Bathsheba,"  answered  the  old 
f .  "  Doubtless,  my  grand&ither,  my 
ayself^  haye  all  been  exact  and  &ith- 
inagement  of  these  funds ;  doubtless, 
aired  some  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 

in  times  of  rerolution  and  commer- 
mt  all  this  was  easy  to  us,  thanks  to 
I  with  our  brethren  in  all  countries — 
liaT»  I,  nor  any  of  mine,  made  an 
reatment,  or  eren  taken  the  fall  ad- 
le  legal  rate  of  interest.    Such  were 

commands  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont, 
f  grandfieither ;  nor  is  there  in  the 
me  that  has  been  obtained  by  purer 
d  it  not  been  for  this  disinter^ted- 
;ht  have  much  augmented  this  two 
d  twelve  millions,  only  by  taking 
r  a  few  £&yourable  circxunstances." 
J !  is  it  possible  ?" 

is  more  simple,  Bathsheba.  ETerr 
that  in  fourteen  years  a  capital  will 
by  the  mere  accimiulation  of  interest 
nd  interest  at  five  per  cent.  Now 
in  a  century  and  a  half  there  are  ten 
m  years,  and  that  these  one  hxmdrcd 
usand  fii^ncs  have  thus  been  doubled 
ed,  over  and  over  again.  All  that 
ou  will  then  appear  plain  enough. 

de  Rennepont  entrusted  my  jp;rand- 
t  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cranes ; 
rested  as  I  have  told  you,  must  have 

1696,  fourteen  years  after,  three 
•usand  francs.  These  last,  doubled 
lid  produce  six  hundred  thousand. 
:h  of  my  grandfather  in  1719,  the 

already  near  a  million ;  in  1724,  it 
reive  hundred  thousand  francH ;  in 
lillions  four  hundred  thousand;  in 
wo  years  after  my  birth,  four  mil- 
hundred  thousand;  in  1766,  nine 
lundred  thousand ;  in  1780,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand;  in  1794,  twelve 
he  death  of  my  father,  thirty-eight 
hundred  thousand;  in  1808,  seventy- 
eight  himdred  thousand;  in  1822, 
and  fifty-three  millions  six  hundred 
nd,  at  this  time,  taking  the  com- 
st  for  ten  years,  it  should  be  at  least 
'.nd  twenty-Jive  miUiona,  But  losses 
e  charges,  of  which  the  account  has 
kept,  have  reduced  the  sum  to  two 

twelve  millions  one  himdred  and 
thousand  francs,  the  securities  for 
this  box." 

iderstand  you,  my  dear,"  answered 
houghtfully ;  **  but  how  wonderftil 
of  accumulation !  and  what  admir- 
Q  may  be  made  for  the  future,  with 
present  resources !" 
^Cfoht,  was  the  idea  of  Mr.  de  Renne- 
r  &ther  has  often  told  me,  and  he 


had  derived  it  fromhis  firthcr,  that  Mr.  de  ReBii»> 
pent  WW  one  of  the  best  inteHeote  of  his  timef'' 
said  Samuel,  as  he  closed  the  cedar- wood  casket 

<*  God  grant  his  descendants  may  be  worthy  of 
this  kingly  fortune,  and  make  a  noble  use  of  it !" 
said  Bathsheba,  rising. 

It  was  now  broad  day,  and  the  clock  had  just 
struck  seven. 

**  The  masons  will  soon  be  here,"  said  Ssmnel, 
as  he  replaced  the  cedar-wood  boK  in  the  iron 
safe,  concealed  behind  the  antique  press.  "  like 
you,  Bathsheba,  I  am  curious  aaa  anxious  to 
know,  what  descendants  of  Mr.  de  Rennepont 
y  will  now  present  themselves." 

Two  or  three  loud  knocks  at  the  outer  gate 
resounded  through  the  house.  The  barking  of 
the  watch-dogs  responded  to  this  noise. 

Samuel  said  to  his  wife :  *<  It  is  no  doubt  the 
masons,  whom  the  notary  has  sent  with  his 
derk.  Tie  all  the  keys  and  their  labels  together ; 
I  will  come  bade  and  fetch  them." 

So  saying,  Samuel  went  down  to  the  doer,  with 
much  nimblenessy  considering  his  age,  prudently 
opened  a  small  wicket,  and  saw  three  workman, 
in  the  garb  of  masons,  accompanied  by  a  young 
man  drMsed  in  black. 

**  What  may  you  want,  gentlemen?"  said  the 
Jew,  before  opemng  the  door,  as  he  wished  first 
to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  personases. 

**  I  am  sent  by  Mr.  Dumesnil,  notary, '  an- 
swered the  clerk,  "  to  be  present  at  the  unwall- 
ing  of  a  door.  Here  is  a  letter  from  my  master, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Samuel,  guardian  of  the  house. 

"  I  am  he,  sir,"  said  the  Jew ;  **  please  to  put 
the  letter  into  the  box,  and  I  will  tsike  it." 

The  clerk  did  as  Samuel  desired,  but  shrugged 
his  shoidders  at  what  he  considered  the  ri<ncu- 
lous  precautions  of  a  suspidous  old  man. 

The  guardian  opened  tbo  box,  took  the  letter, 
went  to  the  end  of  the  vaulted  passage  in  order 
to  read  it,  and  oareftUly  compared  the  signature 
with  that  of  another  letter  which  he  drew  fhmi 
the  pocket  of  his  long  coat ;  then,  after  all  these 
precautions,  he  chained  up  his  dogs,  and  returned 
to  open  the  nte  to  the  derk  and  masons. 

**  What  tAe  devil,  my  good  man!"  said  the 
derk,  as  he  entered ;  **  uiere  would  not  be  more 
formalities  in  opening  the  gates  of  a  fortress !" 

The  Jew  nodded,  but  without  answering. 

"  Are  you  deaf,  my  good  fellow  ?"  died  the 
clerk,  close  to  his  ears. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  with  a  quiet  smile,  as 
he  advanced,  several  steps  beyond  the  passage. 
Then,  pointing  to  the  old  noose,  he  addra: 
*<  That,  sir,  is  the  door  which  you  will  have  to 
dismember;  you  will  also  have  to  remove  the 
lead  and  iron  from  the  second  window  to  the 
right." 

'*  Why  not  open  all  the  windows  ?"  asked  the 
derk. 

'*  Because,  sir,  as  guardian  of  this  house,  I 
have  recdved  particular  orders  on  the  sul^ect." 

**  Who  gave  you  these  orders  ?" 

"  My  father,  sir,  who  recdved  them  from  his 
fisither,  who  transmitted  them  from  the  master  of 
this  house.  When  I  cease  to  have  the  care  of  it, 
the  new  proprietor  wUl  do  as  he  {leases.** 

Oh!  very  wdl,"  said  the  derk,  not  a  little 
surprised.  Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  ma* 
sons,  he  added :  ^  This  is  your  business,  my  fine 
fellows ;  YOU  are  to  unwaU  the  door,  and  remove 
the  inm  frime-work  of  the  seoond  wfaidow  to  the 
rid^" 

Whilst  the  masons  set  to  work»  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  notary's  deik,  a  coach  stopped 
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befiore  the  outer  gate,  and  Rodin,  accompanied 
hr  Gabriel,  entered  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Iran^ois. 

CHAPTER  m. 

THE   UEIB. 

Saxuel  opened  the  door  to  Gabriel  and  Rodin. 

The  latter  said  to  the  Jew :  «•  You,  sir,  are  the 
guardian  of  this  house  r" 

**  Yes,  sir,**  replied  Samuel. 

«« This  is  the  Abbe  Gabriel  dc  Rcnnepont,*' 
said  Rodin,  as  he  introduced  his  companion, 
**  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the 
Renneponts." 

•*  Ah !  BO  much  the  better,  sir,**  said  the  Jew, 
almost  involuntarily,  struck  with  the  angelic 
countenance  of  Gabriel — ^for  nobleness  and  sere- 
nity of  soul  were  visible  in  the  glance  of  the 
young  priest,  and  were  written  upon  his  pure, 
white  brow,  already  crowned  with  the  hailo  of 
martyrdom. 

Samuel  looked  at  Gabriel  with  curiosity'  and 
benevolent  interest ;  but  feeling  that  this  silent 
contemplation  must  cause  some  embarraisMment 
to  his  guest,  he  said  to  him :  **  Mr.  Ablw,  the 
notarj*  will  not  be  here  before  ten  o'clock." 

Gabriel  looked  at  him  in  turn,  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  and  answered :  "  What  notary,  sir  r'* 

"  Father  d'Aigrigny  will  explain  all  this  to 
YOU,*'  said  Rodm,  hastily.  Then,  addressing 
Samuel,  he  added :  **  We  are  a  little  before  the 
time.  Will  you  allow  us  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  notary:" 

•*  Certainly,"  said  Samuel,  "  if  you  please  to 
walk  this  way.'* 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Rodin,  **  and  ac- 
cept your  offer." 

**  Follow  mc  then,  gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man. 

A  few  moments  after,  the  yoimg  priest  and  the 
tocitUf  preceded  by  Samuel,  entered  one  of  the 
rooms  occupied  by  the  latter,  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  building,  looking  out  upon  the  court- 
yard. 

**  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  who  has  been  the 
guardian  of  Mr.  Gabriel,  will  soon  be  coming  to 
ask  for  us,"  added  Rodin;  "will  you  have  the 
kindness,  sir,  to  show  him  into  this  roomr'* 

"  I  will  not  fail  to  do  so,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  as 
he  went  out. 

The  socius  and  Gabriel  were  left  alone.  To  the 
adorable  gentleness  which  usually  gave  to  the 
fine  features  of  the  missionary  so  touching  a 
charm,  there  had  succeeded  in  this  moment  a  re- 
markable expression  of  sadness,  resolution,  and 
severity.  Rodin  not  having  seen  Gabriel  for 
some  days,  was  greatly  struck  by  the  change  he 
remarked  in  him.  lie  had  watched  him  silently 
all  the  way  from  the  Rue  des  Fostes  to  the  Rue 
Saint-Franyois. 

The  yoimg  priest  wore,  as  usual,  a  long  black 
cassock,  which  made  still  more  visible  the  trans- 
parent paleness  of  his  coimtenancc.  When  the 
Jew  haa  left  the  room,  Gabriel  said. to  Rodin,  in  a 
firm  voice ;  "  Will  you  at  length  inform  me,  sir, 
why,  for  some  days  past,  I  have  been  prevented 
from  speaking  to  his  reverence  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny?' Wliy  has  he  chosen  this  house  to  grant 
me  an  interview?" 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions," replied  Rodin,  coldly.  **  His  reverence 
will  soon  arrive,  and  will  listen  to  you.  AH  I 
can  tell  you  is,  that  the  reverend  father  lays  as 
much  stress  upon  this  meeting  as  you  do.  if  he 
has  chosen  this  house  for  the  mterview,  it  is  that  | 


you  have  a  particular  interest  to  be  here.  Yoxs. 
know  it  well — ^though  you  affected  aatonishmemt. 
on  hearing  the  guaraian  si>eak  of  a  notary." 

So  saving,  Rodin  fixed  a  scrutiniaing,  anxious 
look  upon  Gabriel,  whose  countenance  expressed 
only  surprise. 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  he,  in  repl-y 
to  Rodin.  **  Wliat  interest  have  I  to  be  in  UkXs 
house?" 

"  It  is  impossible  that  you  should  not  kno'w 
it,"  answered  Rodin,  still  looking  at  him  with 
attention. 

"  I  have  told  you,  sir,  that  I  do  fio<  know  it," 
replied  the  other,  somewhat  hurt  at  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  »ociu3. 

•*  WTiat  then  did  your  adopted  mother  come  to 
tell  you  yesterday?  Why  did  you  presume  to  re- 
ceive her  without  permission  trom.  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, as  I  have  heard  this  morning?  Did  she  noC: 
speak  with  you  of  certain  frunily-papers,  found 
upon  you  when  she  took  you  in? ' 

**  Wo,  sir,"  said  Gabriel ;  «*  those  papers  were- 
delivered  at  the  time  to  mj  adopted  mothers 
confessor,  and  they  afterwardspasaed  into  tbcr- 
hands  of  Father  d  Aicrigny.  Tma  it  the  frit  C 
hear  for  a  long  time  of  these  pepen.'* 

**  So  you  affirm  that  Frances  Baudoin  did  not::- 
come  to  speak  to  you  on  this  subject?"  remauA 
Rodin,  obstinately,  laying  great  mnjAi^t^  onbii^ 
words. 

**  This  is  the  second  time,  air,  that  you  uam. 
to  doubt  my  afiirmation,"  said  the  jroungjprietW 
mildly,  whilst  he  repressed  a  movement  oftims' 
tience ;  **  I  assure  you,  that  I  apeak  the  truth." 

**  He  knows  nothing,"  thou^  Kodin ;  te  lur 
was  too  well  convincea  of  the  aincerity  of  GafarieU 
to  retain  the  least   doubt  affaer  ao  pontile  a 
declaration. 

"  I  believe  you,"  resumed  the  aoemf.  •*  The- 
idea  only  occurred  to  me  in  reflecting  what  eoold. 
be  the  reason  of  sufficient  weight  to  indiioe  yoa 
to  transgress  the  orders  of  ri^in  d*AiBi|ny, 
with  regard  to  the  absolute  retirenMBfc  fiiliad 
commanded,  which  was  to  exclude  all  oMmumi- 
cation  with  those  without.  Much  more,  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  our  house,  you  ventured 
to  shut  the  door  of  your  room,  whenaa,  it^  ou^ht 
to  remain  half-open,  that  the  mutual  inspectum 
enjoined  us  might  be  the  more  easily  practised. 
I  could  only  explain  these  sins  against  cusdpUnai 
by  the  necessity  of  some  very  important  coaxtr- 
sation  with  your  adopted  mother.  * 

<*  It  was  to  a  priest,  and  not  to  her  adopted 
son,  that  Madame  Baudoin  wished  to  tpeiJL,*  ra- 
pUeid  Gabriel,  in  a  tone  of  deep  aeriousnesa.  '*I 
closed  my  door,  because  I  waa  to  haa  a  con- 
fession.** 

**  And  what  had  Frances  Baudoin  of  auch  im- 
portance to  coxifess?" 

*<  You  will  know  that  by  and  by,  when  I  ipeak 
to  his  reverence — ^if  it  be  his  pleasure^  that  yon 
should  hear  me." 

These  words  were  so  plainly  and  fizmljipolbait 
that  a  long  silence  ensued. 

Let  us  remind  the  reader,  that  Gabriel  had 
hitherto  been  kept  by  his  8i]^>eriora  in  the  m/M 
complete  ignorance  of  the  unportanee  of  the 
fiunuy-intercsts,  which  requirea  Ida  pumiim  ia 
the  Rue  Saint-Franyoia.  The  day  beftn%Rine» 
Baudoin,  absorbed  in  her  own  gii^  kdTIW' 
gotten  to  teU  him,  that  the  two  oaphMM^^ikD 
should  be  present  at  this  flieeHu^  aad  liid  ihe 
even  thought  of  it,  Dasobert  woidA  bMter.'fM- 
vented  her  mentionbig  thii  rliniiwliiw  »  iln 
young  prieit.  ' 
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wu  ULercforc  quite  ignorant  of  the 
irhich  united  him  with  the  dnuehtcra 
ll  Simon,  with  Mndemoiiellc  de 
with  Mr.  Hardy,  Prince  Djaima,  and 
it-Nu.  In  a  word,  if  it  had  then 
led  to  him,  that  he  waa  the  heir  of 
ls  dc  ReiiDepont,  he  would  hnvc 
imsclf  the   oiUy   dcBeendiint    of   the 


heir 


it'BBUeu 


whiclis 


ecded 


irith  llodin,  Gabriel  observed 

;  windoWH  the  masons  nl  their  work 
ig  the  door.  Uaiing  finialuKl  this 
ion,  they  tel  about  removinc  the  bars 
which  a  piste  of  lead  was  Exed  uvor 

UHwatt,  Father  d'AigrigaT,  conducted 
•ntered  the  room.  Befbre  Gibiiel 
rovnd,  JUxIin  bitd  time  to  whisper  to 
d  (kther  :  "  lie  knowi  nothing — and 


WB  have  no  longer  anything  to  tcnr  from  th« 

Notwithitondiug  his  offceted  calnuicis,  the 
countenance  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  -wos  pale  Bud 
contracted,  like  that  of  a  player  who  ia  about  to 
stake  all  on  a  hist,  decisive  game.  Hitherto,  all 
hud  favoured  the  designs  of  the  Society ;  but  ho 
could  not  think  without  alarm,  of  the  (niir  hours 
whieh  still  remnincd,  before  they  should  reach 
the  fatal  moment. 

Gabriel  having  tiuTied  towards  him.  Father 
d'Aigrimy  oHbred  him  hU  hand  with  a  smile, 
and  said  to  him  in  an  odectionntc  and  cordial 
tone  ;  ■■  My  dear  son,  it  has  pained  me  a  g 
deal,  to  littve  been  obliged  to  refuse  you 
now  tho  interview  that  you  so  mneb  dcsii 
It  has  been  no  less  distressing  to  me,  to  im] 
on  you  a  confinement  of  some  days.  Though  I 
am  not  tiuund  to  give  any  explanation  of  what 
I  may  think    ill  to  order,  I  will  just  observe 


to    you,  thnt  I  have  acted  only  for  your 

"  I  am  bound  to  believo  your 
uniivcred  Gabriel,  bowinj;  hia  head. 
In  spite  of  himself,  the  young 
viigue  sense  of  fear  ;  for,  until  hia  departure  for 
his  American  mission,  Father  d'Ainign;,  at 
whose  feet  he  had  pronounced  the  formidable 
TOTV'B,  which  bound  hun  iircTocably  to  the  Society 
of  Jc3us,  had  exercised  over  bim  that  frightliU 
species  of  iuflucnrc,  which,  octiliK  only  by  des- 
potism, suppression,  and  intimidatlDii,  brealcs 
down  all  the  Lving  forecs  of  the  soul,  and  leaves 
■■  inert,  trembling,  and  teirifledi 

The  impression*  of  our  first  youth  arc  indelible, 

and  this  was  ihe  fii^t  time,  sinea  hii  return  from 

Amenea.  that  Gabriel  found  himself  in  presence 

of  Father  d'Aigrignj  ;  and,  although  he  did  not 

shrink  from  the  resolution  he  had  takcu,   he 

regretted  not  to  have  been  able,  as  he  bed  hoped, 

gather  new  strength  and  courage  from  an 

terview  with  Agricnla  and  Dagobert. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  know  mankind  too  well, 

it  to  have  remarked  the  emotion  of  the  young 

priest,  and  to  hare  endeavoured  to  explain  its 

.    This  emotion  appeared  to  him  a  favour- 

imen  j  he  redoubled  therefore  his  seductive 

Mts,  his  ait  of  tenderness  and  amenity,  reserving 

to  hira.ielf,  if  necetwary,  the  choice  of  assuming 

another  mask.     He   sat  down,  whilst   Gabriel 

and  Rodin  remained   standing  in   a  respectful 

position,  and  said  to  the  former:  "  You  desire,  my 

dear  son,  to  have  an  Important  interview  «-ith  me? 

•'  Yes,  lather,"  said  Gabriol,  involuntarily 
castinR  down  his  eyes,  before  the  large,  glitter- 
ip,  crpy  pupil  of  tte  superior. 
"  And  I  also  have  matters  of  great  importance 
I  commUTiicate  to  you.  Listen  to  me  first ;  you 
thai]  spoat  afterwards." 
■'  I  listen,  father." 

"  It  is  about  twelve  years  ago,  my  dear  son," 
laid  Father  d'Aisrigny,  affectionately,  "  that  the 
jonfessor  of  your  adopted  mother,  addraBsing 
nimself  to  me  through  Mr.  Rodin,  called  my 
ittention  to  yourself,  by  reporting  the  astonish- 
ing progress  you  had  made  at  the  School  of  the 
Christian  Brothers.  I  sDon  found  indeed,  that 
four.  eiccDcnt  conduct,  your  gentle,  modest 
character,  and  your  precOCioiLi  inteUigence,  were 
worthj-  of  the  most  tender  interest.  From  that 
"noment,  1  kept  my  eves  upon  you,  and,  at  the 
:nd  of  some  time,  seoins  that  you  did  not  faU 
jff,  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  was  something 
more  in  you  than  the  stufTtliat  makes  a  workman. 
Wb  agreed  with  your  adopted  mother,  and, 
through  my  intervention,  you  were  admitted 
gratuitously  to  one  of  the  schools  of  our  Com- 
pany. Thus  ODC  burden  the  less  weighed  upon 
the  excellent  woman,  who  had  taken  charge  of 
you,  and  you  received  torn  our  paternal  care  all 
the  benefits  of  a  religious  education.  Is  not  this 
true,  my  dear  son  ■" 

"  It  is  true,  Sithcr,"  answered  Gabriel,  casting 
down  his  eyes. 

"  Aa  you  grew  up,  eieellent  and  rare  virtues 
displayed  themselves  in  your  character.  Your 
obedience  and  mildness  were  above  all  ex- 
emplary. You  made  rapid  progress  in  your 
studies.  I  knew  not  then  to  what  career  you 
wished  to  devote  yourself ;  but  I  felt  certain, 
that,  in  every  station  of  life,  you  woAild  remain 
a  faithful  son  of  the  church.  I  was  not 
deceived  in  my  hopes  l  or  rather,  my  dear  son, 
you  surpassed  them  all.  Learning  by  a  friendly 
communication,  that  your  adopted  mother  ar- 


3  see    you  take   ordeiB,    you 

!y  and  religiously  to  the  wi  ' 
of  the  excellent  woman  to  whom  you  owed  _  _ 
much.  But  as  the  Lord  is  always  just  in  his 
recompcaises,  he  willed  that  the  most  touching 
work  of  gratitude  you  could  show  to  yoiU' 
adopted  mother,  should  at  the  same  time  be 
dinticly  profitable,  by  """UnR  you  one  of  the 
militant  members  of  our  holy  rtiurch. ' 

At  these  words  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Gabriel 
could  not  repress  a  significant  movement,  as  lie 
remembered  the  sad  confidences  of  Frances. 
But  he  restiuned  himself^  whilst  Rodin  stood 
laaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  corner  of  the 
chimney-piece,  continuing  to  examine  ^'"^  with 
siiwuUr  and  obstinate  attention. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  resumed:  "  I  do  not 
conceal  from  you,  my  dear  son,  that  your  r^olu- 
tjon  filled  me  with  joy.  I  saw  in  you  one  of  ttie 
future  lights  of  the  ehurchx^nd  I  was  anzions 
to  sec  it  shine  in  the  mi<vt  of  our  Company, 
You  submitted  courageoualT  io  our  painful  and 
difficult  tests ;  you  were  Judged  worthy  of  be- 
lonfpng  to  us,  and,  ^fter  making  in  my  nreseoce 
the  irrevocable  and  sacred  oath,  which  binds  you 
for  ever  to  our  Compaav  lot  the  ireater  glerr  of 
God,  you  answered  the  "pineaf  of  oup  Holy 
Father  to  willinf  souls,  aqd  offerttd  yourself  aa  a. 
misaioniwy,  to  preach  to  Mvues  tiie  One  CaUiolic 
faith.  Though  it  was  paiitfiu  to  us  to  part  with 
our  dear  son,  we  could  not  refuse  to  accede  to 
such  pious  wishes.  Tou  set  out  a  humble 
missionary — you  return  a  gli  ' 
we  are  ju^v  proud  to^reijion  yuu  amongst  our 
number,  lliis  ra^^d  ikefch  of  the  past  was 
necessary,  my  dear  eon,  to  arrive  at  what  fbUown ; 
for  we  wish  now,  if  it  be  pbasibM,  to  draw  itill 
closer  the  bonds  that  uiiib  ua,,  listen  b>  me, 
my  dear  son ;  what  I  am:  ttfoi^t  to  say  is  coo- 
fidential,  and  of  the  highest  impqrUuice,  not 
nnlv  fur  you,  liut  the  whole  Compan;." 

■■nipn,  rather,"  cried  Gabriel,  hasfflj,  lUer- 
ruptiiig  the  Abbt  -  d'Algri^y,  "  I  canhbt,  I 
muht  not  hear  jbu." 

And  the  youns  priest  became  deadly  pale ; 
pno  saw,  by  the  ut^tion  of  his  features,  uiat  a 
violent  siruggte  was  taking  place  w!&in  him ; 
lilt,  reiiA'L'rinj;  his  first  resolution,  he  raised  hia 
brow,  and,  casting  an  assured  took  on  Father 
d'Aigrigny  and  flodln,  who  glanced  at  each 
other  in  route  surprise,  he  resumed  :  "  I  repeat 
to  you,  father,  that  if  it  concerns  confidential 
matters  of  the  Company,  1  roust  not  hear  you." 


greatest    astonishment. 


e  the 
then    is   the 

X :    why  can 


Is  visible.     Speak   vnthout 
you  not  hear  me  ? 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  father,  until  I  also  have, 
in  my  turn,  rapidly  sketched  the  past — such  as 
I  have  learned  to  judge  it  of  late.  You  will 
then  understand,  lather,  that  I  am  no  longer 
entitled  to  your  confidence,  for  an  abyss  will 

these  words  of  Gabriel,  it  is  impossible  to 
paint  the  look,  rapidly  exchanged  between 
Kodin  and  Father  d'AigriKny.  Tlie  ndut  began 
to  bite  hia  nails,  fixing  his  r^tile-eye  Bnnilv 
upon  Gabriel ;  Father  d'Aigrigny  grew  Uvid, 
and  his  brow  waa  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.  He 
asked  himself  with  terror,  if,  at  the  moment  of 
reaching  the  goal,  the  obstacle  would  come  ftom 
Gabriel,  in  fuvour  of  whom  all  other  ob«t*c1es 
had  been  removed. 
This  thought  filled  him  with  despair.     Tet 
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the  reverend  &t3ier  restrained  himself  admirably, 
Remained  calm«  and  answered  with,  affectionate 
tmction :  "  It  is  impossible  to  believe,  my  dear  son, 
that  vou  and  I  can  ever  be  separated  by  an  abyss 
— ^unless  by  the  abyss  of  grief^  which  would  be 
caused  by  any  serious  danger  to  your  salvation. 
But  speak ;  I  listen  to  you. ' 

"It  is  true,  that  twelve  years  ago,  father," 
resumed  Gabriel,  in  a  firm  voice,  growing  more 
animated  as  he  proceeded,  **  I  entered,  through 

Jour  intervention,  a  college  of  the  Company  of 
esus.    I  entered  it,  loving,  truthful,  confiding — 
how  did  they  encourage  those  precious  instincts 
of  childhood  r     I  "will  tell  you.    The  day  of  my 
entrance,  the  superior  said  to  me,  as  he  pointed 
out   two  children  a  little  older  than  myself: 
*  These  are  the  companions  that  you  will  prefer. 
You  will  always  walk  three  together.    The  rules 
of  the  house  forbid  all  intercourse  between  two 
persons  only.      They    also    require,    that    you 
•hould  listen  attentively  to  what    your  com- 
tmnions  say,  so  that  you  may  report  it  to  me ; 
ior  these  dear  children  may  have,  without  know- 
ijng  it,  bad  thoughts  or  c\t1  projects.    Now,  if 
you  love  your  comrades,  you  must  inform  me  of 
cXiese  evil  tendencies,  that  my  paternal  remon- 
strances may  save  them  from  punishment ;  it  is 

l>etter  to  prevent  evil,  than  to  punish  it' " 

"  Such  are  indeed,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father 
S/Aigrigny,  "  the  rules  of  our  house,  and  the 
L^uiguage  we  hold  to  our  pupils  on  their 
^^antrance." 

"  I  know  it,  father,**  answered  Gabriel,  bit- 
^^2rly ;  "  three  days  after,  a  poor  and  credulous 
-)uld«  I  was  already  a  spy  upon  my  comrades, 
^uearing  and  remembering  their  conversation,  and 
"Importing  it  to  the  superior,  who  congratulated 
^ne  on  my  zeal.  What  they  thus  made  me  do 
ffferas  shameful,  and  yet,  Goa  knows  !  I  thought 
^  was  accomplishing  a  charitable  duty.  I  was 
^JKpPY  in  obeying  the  commands  of  a  superior 
^rhcnn  I  respected,  and  to  whose  words  1  lis- 
'^ned,  in  my  childish  faith,  as  I  should  have 
Sjtened  to  those  of  heaven.  One  dav,  that  I 
^  ad  broken  some  rule  of  the  house,  the  superior 
"mdd  to  me :  *  My  child,  you  have  deserved  a 
•  ^vere  punishment ;  but  you  will  be  pardoned, 
V  YOU  succeed  in  surprising  one  of  your  com- 
"^aoes  in  the  same  faidt  that  you  have  conmiit- 
And  for  fear  that,  notwithstanding  my 
iih  and  blind  obedience,  this  encouragement 
turn  informer,  from  the  motive  of  personal 
interest,  might  appear  odious  to  me,  the  superior 
^.ddided :  *  I  speak  to  you,  my  child,  for  the  sake 
^i^  your  comrade's  salvation.  Were  he  to  escape 
I^Konishment^  his  evil  habits  would  become  ha- 
iWtual  But,  by  detecting  him  in  a  fault,  and 
^-xpofiing  him  to  a  salutary  correction,  you  will 
^Mve  the  double  advantage  of  aiding'  in  his 
^-alvation,  and  escaping  yoiurself  a  merited 
i^mnishment,   which    wUl   have  been  remitted 

i^feecause  of  yoiir  zeal  for  your  neighbour* " 

**  Doubtless,"    answered  Father    d'Aigrigny, 

=^aore  and  more  terrified  by  Gabriel's  language  ; 

^  and  in  truth,  my  dear  son,  all  this  is  conform- 

^b3c  to  the  rule  followed  in  our  colleges,  and  to 

habits  of  the  members  of   our   Company, 

may  denounce  each  other  without  pr^udice  to 

and  mutual  charity ^  and  only  for  their  greater 

itual   advancement^   partictdarly  when    ques- 

ioned  by  their  iuperior,  or  commanded  for  the  greater 

m^lffry  of  God:* 

f*  I  know  it,*'   cried  Gabriel ;  *'  I  know  it. 
in  the  name   of  all  that  is  most  sacred 
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^Bicnigst  men,  that  we  are  encouraged  to  do  evil." 


"  My  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  try- 
ing to  conceal  his  secret  and  growing  terror 
beneath  an  appearance  of  wounded  dignity, 
"  from  yon  to  me,  these  words  are  at  least 
strange.* 

At  this  moment,  Rodin,  quitting  the  chimney- 
piece,  on  which  he  had  been  leaning,  began  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  a  medi- 
tative air,  and  without  ceasing  to  bite  his 
nails. 

**  It  is  cruel  to  be  obliged  to  remind  you,  my 
dear  son,"  added  Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  that  you 
are  indebted  co  us  for  the  education  you  liave 
received." 

**  Such  were  its  fruits,  father,"  replied  Gabriel. 
**  Until  then,  I  had  been  a  spy  on  the  other 
children,  from  a  sort  of  disinterestedness ;  but 
the  orders  of  the  superior  made  me  advance  an 
step  on  that  shametul  road.  I  had  become  a 
infonner,  to  escape  a  merited  punishment.  And 
yet  such  was  my  £aith,  my  humility,  my  confi- 
dence, that  I  perl'onned  with  innocence  and 
candour  tliis  doubly  odious  part.  Once,  indeed, 
tonnented  by  vague  scniplcs,  the  last  remains  of 
generous  aspirations  that  they  were  Ktifiing 
within  me,  I  asked  myself  if  the  charitable  and 
religious  end  could  justify  the  means,  and  I 
communicated  my  doubts  to  the  superior.  He 
repHed,  that  I  had  not  to  judge,  but  to  obey,  and 
that  to  him  alone  belonged  the  responsibility  oi 
my  acts." 

*'  Go  on,  my  detr  son,"  said  Father  d' Aijn-igny, 
yielding,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  the  deepcht 
dejection.  "  Alas  !  I  was  right  in  opposing  your 
journey  to  America." 

"  And  yet  it  was  the  will  of  Providence,  that 
in  that  new,  productive,  and  free  countrj-,  en- 
lightened by  a  singular  chance,  mine  eyes  were 
at  length  opened.  Yes !"  cried  Gabriel.  *•  it 
was  in  America,  that,  released  from  the  gloomy 
abode  where  I  had  spent  so  many  years  of  my 
youth,  and  finding  myself  for  the  first  time  face 
to  face  ^vith  the  divine  majesty  of  nature,  in  the 
midst  of  immense  solitudes  through  which  I 
journeyed — it  was  there,  that,  overcome  by  so 
much  maffnificence  and  grandeur,  I  made  a  vow 

"     Here  Gabriel  interrupted  himself,  and 

resumed :  **  Presently,  father,  I  will  explain  to 
you  that  vow  ;  but  believe  me,"  added  the 
missionary,  yrith  an  accent  of  deep  sorrow,  •*  it 
was  a  fatal  day  to  me  when  I  first  learned  to 
fear  and  condemn  all  that  I  had  hitherto  most 
revered  and  blessed.  Oh!  I  assure  you,  father," 
added  Gabriel,  with  moist  eyes,  *•  it  was  not  for 
myself  alone  that  I  then  wept." 

•*  I  know  the  goodness  of  your  heart,  my  dear 
son,"  replied  iather  d'Aigrigny,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  hope,  on  seeing  the  emotion  of  Gal^riel. 
"  I  fear  that  you  have  been  led  astray.  But 
trust  yourself  to  us,  as  to  your  spiritual  fathers, 
and  I  doubt  not  we  shall  confirm  your  faith,  so 
unfortunately  shaken,  and  disperse  the  darkness 
which  at  present  obscures  your  sight.  Alas,  ray 
dear  son !  in  your  vain  illusions,  you  have  mis- 
taken some  false  glimmer  for  the  pure  light  of 
dav.     But  go  on !' 

\\Tiilst  Father  d'Aigrigny  was  thus  speaking, 
Rodin  stopped,  took  a  pocket-book  from  liis 
coat,  and  wTote  dorni  several  notes. 

Gabriel  was  becoming  more  and  more  pale  and 
agitated.  It  required  no  small  courage  in  him, 
to  speak  as  he  was  now  speaking,  for,  since  hi<) 
journey  to  America,  he  had  learned  to  estimate 
the  formidable  power  of  the  Companv.  But 
this  revelation  of  the  past,  looked  at  icom  the 
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Ta^itMe-eroimd  of  a  more  enlightened  present, 
waf  jtor  WA  young  priest  the  excuse,  or  rather 
me  cause  of  the  detcrminatioii  he  hod  just  sig- 
nified to  his  superior,  and  he  wished  to  explain 
1^  faithfully,  notwithstanding  the  danger  he 
liiight  encpunter. 

,  fte  continued  therefore,  in  an  agitated  voice  : 
•*  You  know,  father,  that  the  last  days  of  my 
childhood,   that  happy  age  of   frankness    and 
innocent  joy,  were  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of 
terror,  suspicion,   ana  restraint.      Alas !    how 
could  I  resign  myself  to  the  least  morement  of 
confiding  trust,   when  I  was   recommended  to 
shun  the  looks  of  him  who  spoke  with  me,  in 
order  to  hide  the  impression  that  his  words 
might  cause — to  conceal  whatever  I    felt,  and 
to  observe  and  listen  to   everything  ? — Thus  I 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  by  degrees,  the  rare 
visits  ti^t  I  was  allowed  to  pay,  but  always  in 
presence  of  one  of  our  fathers,  to  my  adopted 
mother  and  brother,  were  quite  suppressed,  so  as 
to  ^ut  my  heart  to  all  soft  and  tender  emotions. 
Sad  and  fearful  in  the  midst  of  that  large  and 
ffloomy  house,  I  felt  that  I  became  more  and  more 
isolated  from  the  aficctiuns  and  the  freedom  of 
the    world.      My  time  was   divided    between 
mutilated  studies,  without  connexion,  and  with- 
out object,  and  long  hours  of  minute,  devotional 
exercises.    I  ask  you,  father,  did  they  ever  seek 
to  warm  our  youn^  souls  bv  words  of  tender- 
ness  or  evangelic  love  ? — Alas,   no  !     For  the 
words  of  the  divine  Saviour — Love  one  another^ 
they  had  substituted  the  command :  Siispcci  otie 
another.    Did  they  ever,  father,  speak  to  us  of 
our  country,  or  of  liberty  ? — No  !   ah,  no !  for 
those  words  make  the  heart  beat  high  ;  and  with 
them,  the  heart  must  not  beat  at  all.    To  our 
long  hours  of  study  and  devotion,  there  only 
succeeded  a  few  walks,  three  by  three — never, 
two  and  two — because  bv  tlirecs.'the  spy-system 
is  more  practicable,  and  because  intimacies  are 
more  easily  formed  by  two  alone ;    and  thus 
might  have  arisen  some  of  those  generous  friend- 
ships, which  also  make  the  heart  beat  more  than 
it  should.    And  so,  by  the  habitual  repression 
of  every   feeling,   there  came  a  time,  when  I 
could  not  feel  at  all.    For  six  months,  I  had  not 
seen  my   adopted    mother  and  brother ;    they 
came  to  visit  mc  at  the  college ;   a  few  years 
before,  I  should  have  received  them  with  trans- 
ports and  tears ;  thLs  time,  my  eyes  were  dry, 
my  heart  was  cold.     My  mother  and  my  brother 
qiiitted  me  weeping.     The  sight  of  this  grief 
struck  me,  and  I  became  conscious  of  the  icy 
insensibilitv  which  had  been  creeping  upon  me 
since  I  innabited  this   tomb.      Frightenc-d  at 
myself,  I  wished  to  leave  it,  whilst  I  had  still 
strength  to  do  so.    Then,  father,  I  spoke  to  you 
of  the  choice  of  a  profession ;  for  sometimes,  in 
waking  moments,  I  seemed  to  catch  from  afar, 
the  sound  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  laborious 
and  free,  surrounded  by  family  affections.     Oh  ! 
then  I  felt  the  want  of  movement  and  libertv,  of 
noble  and  warm  emotions — of  that  life  of  the 
•oul,   which  fled  before  me.      I  told  it  you, 
father,  on  my  knees,  bathing  your  hands  with 
my  tears.    Tne  life  of  a  workman  or  a  soldier — 
an3rthing  would  have  suited,  me.    It  was  then 
you  informed  me,  that  my  adopted  mother,  to 
whom  I  owed  my  life — for  she  had  taken  me  in, 
dying  of  want,   and,  poor  herself,  had  shared 
with  me  the  scanty  bread  of  her  child — admira- 
ble sacrifice  for  a  mother  ! — that  she,"  continued 
Gabriel,  hesitatuig,  and  casting  down  his  eyes, 
§dt  noble  natures  blush  fi>r  the  guilt  of  others, 


and  are  ashamed  of  the  in£uniea  of  which  they 
are  themselves  victims,  *'  that  she,  that  my 
adopted  mother,  had  but  one  wish,  one  deaiie 

"  That  of  seeing  you  take  orders,  my  deir 
son,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny ;  "  for  this  pious 
and  perfect  creature  hoped,  that,  in  seoaring 
-vDur  salvation,  she  would  provide  for  her  own : 
but  she  did  not  venture  to  inform  you  of  this 
thought,  for  fear  you  might  ascribie  it  to  an 
interested  motive." 

"  Finough,  father !"  said  Gabriel,  interrupting 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  with  a  movement  of  in- 
voluntary indignation ;  *'  it  ia  painful  for  me  to 
hear  vou  assert  an  error.  Frances  Baudoin 
never  ^d  such  a  thought." 


*'  My  dear  son,   you  are  too  hasty  in  your 

r,  mildly. 
>*  I  tell  you,  that  such  was  the  one,  sole  thougi 


judgments,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
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of  your  adopted  mother." 

**  Yesterday,  father,  she  told  me  all.  She  and 
I  were  both  equally  deceived." 

**  Then,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
sternly,  **  you  take  the  word  of  your  adopted 
mother  before  mine?" 

**  Spare  me  an  answer  painful  for  both  of 
us,  father,"  said  Gabriel,  casting  down  his 
eyes. 

"  Will  you  now  tell  me,"  resumed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  anxiety,  **  what  you  mean  to 

The  reverend  father  was  unable  to  finish. 
Samuel  entered  the  room,  and  said :  **  A  man  of 
a  certain  age  wishes  to  speak  to  Mr.  Kodin." 

**  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  answered  the  eociue 
in  surprise ;  "  I  am  much  obliged  to  you."  Then, 
before  folloA^'ing  the  Jew,  he  gave  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny  a  few  words  written  with  a  pencil, 
upon  one  of  the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book. 

Rodin  went  out  in  very  uneasy  mood,  to  learn 
who  could  have  come  to  seek  him  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Francois.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Qabriel 
were  left  alone  together. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  RUPTUBB. 

PLrxoED  in  a  state  of  mortal  anxiety.  Father 
d'Aigrigny  had  taken  mechanically  the  note 
'written  bv  Rodin,  and  held  it  in  his  hand  with- 
out thinkmg  of  opening  it.  The  reverend  father 
asked  himself  in  alarm,  what  conclusion  Gabriel 
would  draw  from  these  recriminations  upon  the 
past ;  and  he  durst  not  make  any  answer  to  his 
reproaches,  for  fear  of  irritating  tne  young  priest, 
upon  whose  head  such  immense  interests  now 
reposed. 

Gabriel  could  possess  nothing  for  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitutions  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Moreover,  the  reverend  father  had  ob- 
tained from  him,  in  favour  of  the  order,  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  all  property  that  might 
ever  come  to  him.  But  the  commencement  of 
this  conversation  seemed  to  announce  so  serious 
a  change  in  the  views  of  Gabriel,  with  regard  to 
the  Company,  that  he  might  choose  to  break 
through  the  ties  which  attached  him  to  it ;  and, 
in  that  case,  he  would  not  be  legally  bound  to 
fulfil  anv  of  his  engagements.  The  donation 
would  thus  be  cancelled  de  facto,,  just  at  the 
moment  of  being  so  marvellouslv  realised  by 
the  possession  of  the  immense  mrtune  of-  the 
Rennepont  family,  and  the  hopes  of  F^sther 
d'Aigrigny  would  thus  be  completely  and  <for 
ever  frustrated.  .  ;  • 
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Ui  ail  the  perplexities)  which  the  reverend 
thcr  had  experienced  for  some  time  past,  with 
igard  to  this  inheritance,  none  had  been  more 
nexpectcd  and  terrible  than  this. 
Fearing  to  interrupt  or  question  Gabriel, 
ather  d'Aigrigny  waited,  in  mute  terror,  the 
id  of  this  interview,  which  already  bore  so 
kzeatening  an  aspect. 

The  missionary  resumed :  "  It  is  my  dutv, 
iher,  to  continue  this  sketch  of  my  past  lite, 
itil  the  moment  of  my  departure  for  America. 
ou  will  understand  presently,  why  I  have  im- 
tsed  on  myself  this  obligation/* 
Father  d' Aigrigny  made  him  a  sign  to  proceed. 
"  Once  informed  of  the  pretended  wishes  of 
y  adopted  mother,  I  resigned  myself  to  them, 
oogh  at  some  cost  of  feeling.  I  left  the  gloomy 
feode,  in  which  I  had  passed  a  portion  of  my 
Buth  and  childhood,  to  enter  one  of  the  semi- 
iries  of  the  Company.  My  resolution  was  not 
.used  by  an  irresistiDle  religious  vocation,  but 
r  a  wish  to  discharge  the  sacred  debt  I  owed 
y  adopted  mother.  Yet  the  true  spirit  of  the 
ligion  of  Christ  is  so  vivifying,  that  I  felt 
yself  animated  and  warmed  by  the  idea  of 
'actising  the  adorable  precepts  of  our  Blessed 
iMour.  To  my  imagination,  a  seminary,  in- 
cad  of  resembling  the  college  where  I  had  lived 
.  painfiil  restraint,  appeared  like  a  holy  place, 
iiere  all  that  was  pure  and  warm  in  the  fra- 
mity  of  the  Gospel  would  be  applied  to  com- 
cm  life — where,  for  example,  the  lessons  most 
equently  taught  would  be  the  ardent  love  of 
omanity,  and  the  ineffable  sweets  of  commi- 
svation  and  tolerance  —  where  the  everlasting 
ords  of  Christ  would  be  interpreted  in  their 

Sest  sense  — and  where,  in  fine,  by  the  habi- 
exercLse  and  expansion  of  the  most  generous 
ixitiments,  men  were  prepared  for  the  magni- 
i^ent,  apostolic  mission  of  making  the  rich  and 
&ppy  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  their 
rcuuren,  by  unveiling  the  frightful  miseries  of 
iimanity — a  sublime  and  sacred  morality,  which 
::»ne  are  able  to  withstand,  when  it  is  preached 
ith  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  hearts  overflowing 
ith  tenderness  and  charity !" 

As  he  pronounced  these  last  words  with  pro- 
imd  emotion,  the  eyes  of  Gabriel  became  moist, 
\d  his  countenance  shone  with  angelic  beauty. 

**  Such  is,  indeed,  my  dear  son,  the  spirit  of 
liristianity ;  but  one  must  also  study  and  explain 
te  letter,*   answered  Father  d* Aigrigny,  coldly. 

It  is  to  this  study  that  the  seminaries  of  our 
ompany  are  specially  destined.  Now  the  in- 
Ypretation  of  the  letter  is  a  work  of  analysis, 
.scipline,  submission — and  not  one  of  heart  and 
'utiment.'* 

•*  I  perceived  it  only  too  well,  father.  On 
^tering  this  new  house,  I  foimd,  alas !  all  my 
'ipes  defeated.  Dilating  for  a  moment,  my  heart 
KMi  simk  within  me.  Instead  of  this  centre  of 
Qci  affection,  youth,  of  which  I  had  dreamed,  I 
und,  in  the  silent  and  ice-cold  seminary,  the 
ime  suppression  of  every  generous  emotion,  the 
Linn  inexorable  discipline,  the  same  system  of 
."tttual  prying,  the  same  suspicion,  the  same  in- 
.nnible  obstacles  to  all  ties  of  friendship.  The 
"niiour,  which  had  warmed  my  soul  for  an  in- 
lamt,  soon  died  out ;  little  by  little,  I  fell  back 
Ik)  tlie  habits  of  a  stagnant,  passive,  mechanical 
fcv  governed  by  a  pitiless  power  with  mccha- 
kmI  precision,  jxuit  like  the  inanimate  works  of 

f*  <But  order,  submission,  and  regularity  are  the 
ant  foundations  of  our  Company,  my  dear  son.*' 


**  Alas,  finther !  it  was  death,  not  life,  that  I 
found  thus  regularly  organized.  In  the  midst  of 
this  destruction  of  every  generous  principle,  I 
devoted  myself  to  scholastic  and  theological 
studies — gloomy  studies— a  wily,  menacinff,  and 
hostile  science,  which,  always  awake  to  ideas  of 
peril,  contest,  and  M^ar,  is  opposed  to  all  those  of 
peace,  progress,  and  liberty.* 

"  Theology,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father  d' Aig- 
rigny, sternly,  '*  is  at  once  a  buckler  and  a 
sword ;  a  buckler,  to  protect  and  cover  the  Ca- 
tholic faith  —  a  sword,  to  attack  and  combat 
heresy.** 

**  And  yet,  father,  Christ  and  his  apostles  knew 
not  this  subtle  science ;  though  their  simple  and 
touching  words  regenerated  mankind,  and  gave 
freedom  to  the  slave.  Does  not  the  divine  code 
of  the  Gospel  suffice  to  teach  men  to  love  one 
another?  But,  alas !  far  from  speaking  to  us  this 
lanfl[uage,  our  attention  was  too  often  occupied 
with  wars  of  religion,  and  the  rivers  of  blood 
that  had  flowed  in  honour  of  the  Lord,  and  for 
the  destruction  of  heresy.  These  terrible  lessons 
made  our  life  still  more  melancholy.  As  we  grew 
near  to  manhood,  our  relations  at  the  seminary 
assumed  a  growing  character  of  bitterness,  jea- 
lousy, and  saspicion.  The  habit  of  informing 
against  each  other,  applied  to  more  serious  sub- 
jects, engendered  silent  hate,  and  profound  re- 
sentments. I  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  others.  All  of  us,  bowed  down  for  years 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of  passive  obedience,  un- 
accustomed to  reflection  or  free-will,  humble  and 
trembling  before  our  superiors,  we  had  all  the 
same  pale,  dull,  colourless  disposition.  At  last 
I  took  orders ;  once  a  priest,  you  invited  me, 
father,  to  enter  the  Company  of  Jesus,  or  rather 
I  found  myself  insensibly  brought  to  this  deter- 
mination. How,  I  do  not  know.  For  a  long 
time  before,  my  will  was  not  my  own.  I  went 
through  all  my  proofis ;  the  most  terrible  was  de- 
cisive ;  for  some  months,  I  lived  in  the  silence  of 
my  cell,  practising  with  resignation  the  strange 
and  mechanical  exercises  that  you  ordered  me. 
With  the  exception  of  your  reverence,  nobody 
approached  me  during  tnat  long  space  of  time ; 
no  human  voice  but  yours  soimded  in  my  ear. 
Sometimes,  in  the  night,  I  felt  vague  terrors ;  mv 
mind,  weakened  by  fasting,  austerity,  and  soli- 
tude, was  impressed  with  frightful  visions.  At 
other  times,  on  the  contrary,  I  felt  a  sort  of  qui- 
escence, in  the  idea  that,  having  once  pronounced 
my  vows,  I  should  be  delivered  for  ever  from  the 
burden  of  thought  and  wUl.  Tlien  I  abandoned 
myself  to  an  insurmoimtable  torpor,  like  those 
unfortunate  wretches,  who,  surprised  by  a  snow- 
storm, yield  to  a  suicidal  repose.  Thus  X  awaited 
the  fatal  moment.  At  last,  according  to  the  rule 
of  discipline,  tuffocaiing  in  my  agony ^  I  hastened 
the  moment  of  accomplishing  the  flnal  act  of  mv 
expiring  will — the  vow  to  renoimce  it  for  ever.  * 

"  Remember,  my  dear  son,"  replied  FaUier 
d* Aigrigny,  pale  and  tortured  by  increasing  an- 
guish, *'  remember,  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  day 
fixed  for  the  completion  of  your  tows,  I  offered 
you,  according  to  the  rule  of  our  Company,  to 
absolve  you  from  joining  us — leaving  you  com- 
pletely fi«e,  for  we  accept  none  but  voluntary 
vocations.** 

**  It  is  true,  father,"  answered  Gabriel,  with 
sorrowful  bitterness ;  **  when,  worn  out  and 
broken  by  three  months  of  solitude  and  trial, 
I  was  completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  move 
a  step,  you  opened  the  door  of  my  cell,  and  said 
to  me :    *  If  you  like,  rise  and  walk ;  you  are 
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free !'  Alas !  I  had  no  more  strength  to  do  so. 
The  only-  desire  of  my  soul,  inert  and  paralyzed 
for  so  long  a  period,  was  the  repose  of  the  tomb ; 
and,  pronoimcing  diose  irrevocable  vows,  I  fell, 
as  it  toere  a  corpsct  into  your  hands.'* 

"  And,  till  now,  my  dear  son,  you  have  never 
failed  in  this  corpse- like  obedience — to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  our  p^lorious  founder — because,  the 
more  absolute  this  obedience,  the  more  merito- 
rious it  must  be." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Gabriel  resimied: 
*'  You  had  always  concealed  &om  me,  father,  the 
true  ends  of  the  Society  into  which  I  entered.  I 
was  asked  to  abandon  my  free-will  to  my  supe- 
riors, in  the  name  of  the  Greater  Glory  of  God. 
My  vows  once  pronounced,  I  was  to  be  in  your 
hands  a  docile  and  obedient  instrument ;  but  I 
was  to  be  employed,  you  told  me,  in  a  holy. 

Seat,  and  beauteous  work.  I  believed  you, 
ther — ^how  should  I  not  have  believed  you  ? — 
but  a  fatal  event  changed  my  destiny — a  painful 
malady '* 

"  My  son,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  interrupt- 
ing Gabriel,  "  it  is  useless  to  recall  these  circum- 
stances." 

"  Pardon  me,  father,  I  must  recall  them.  I 
have  the  right  to  be  heard.  I  cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  any  of  the  facts,  which  have  led  me  to 
take  the  immutable  resolution,  that  I  am  about 
to  announce  to  you." 

"  Speak  then,  my  son,"  said  Father  d' Aigrigny, 
frowning ;  for  he  was  much  alarmed  at  the  words 
of  the  young  priest,  whose  cheeks,  until  now  pale, 
were  covered  with  a  deep  blush. 

"  Six  months  before  my  departure  for 
America,"  resimied  Gabriel,  casting  down  his 
eyes,  "  you  informed  rac,  that  I  was  destined  to 
confess  penitents;  and,  to  prepare  me  for  that 
sacred  ministry,  you  gave  me  a  book." 

Gabriel  again  hesitated.  His  blushes  increased. 
Father  d' Aigrigny  could  scarcely  restrain  a  move- 
ment of  impatience  and  anger. 

"  You  gave  me  a  book,'  resumed  the  young 
prie&t,  witn  a  great  eflfort  to  control  himself,  *•  a 
Dook  containing  questions  to  be  addressed  by  a 
confessor  to  youths,  and  young  girls,  and  mar- 
ried women,  when  they  present  themselves  at  the 
tribunal  of  penance.  My  God!"  added  Gabriel, 
shuddering  at  the  remembrance,  *'  I  shall  never 
forget  that  terrible  moment.  It  was  at  night. 
I  had  retired  to  my  chamber,  taking  with  me 
this  book,  composed,  you  told  me,  by  one  of  our 
fathers,  and  completed  by  a  holy  bishop.  Full 
of  respect,  faith,  and  conndence,  I  opened  those 
pages.  At  first,  I  did  not  understand  them  — 
afterwards,  I  understood — and  then  I  was  seized 
with  shame  and  horror — struck  with  stupor — and 
had  hardly  strength  to  close,  with  trembling 
Iiand,  this  abominable  volume.  I  ran  to  you, 
father,  to  accuse  myself  of  having  involuntarily 
cast  my  eyes  on  those  nameless  pages,  which,  by 
mistake,  you  had  placed  in  my  hands." 

**  Remember  also,  my  dear  son,"  said  Father 
d' Aigrigny,  gravely,  *'  that  I  calmed  your  scru- 
ples, and  told  you,  that  a  priest,  who  is  bound  to 
hear  every  thing  under  the  seal  of  confession, 
must  be  able  to  know  and  appreciate  every 
thin^ ;  and  that  our  Company  imposes  the  task  of 
reading  this  Compendium^  as  a  classical  work, 
upon  young  deacons,  seminarists,  and  priests, 
who  are  destined  to  be  confessors." 

"  I  believed  you,  father.  In  me  the  habit  of 
inert  obedience  was  so  powerful,  and  I  was  so 
unaccustomed  to  independent  reflection,  that, 
notwithstanding  my  horror  (\vith  which  I  now 


reproached  myself  as  with  a  crime),  I  took  th« 
volume  back  into  my  chamber,  and  read.  Oh, 
father!   what  a  dreadful  revelation  of ' criminil 

and  disordered  fsmcies ! ** 

•  •  « 

"  You  speak  of  this  book  in  blameable  tenns," 
said  Father  d' Aigrigny,  severely;  "you  were 
the  victim  of  a  too  lively  imagination.  It  ii  to  it 
that  you  must  attribute  this  fatal  impresiion, 
and  not  to  an  excellent  work,  irreproachable 
for  its  special  purpose,  and  duly  authonied  bj 

the  church." 

♦  •  ♦ 

"  I  vnll  speak  of  it  no  more,  father,"  said  Ga- 
briel; and  he  thus  resumed:    "A  long  illnesi 
followed  this  terrible  night.    Many  times,  they 
feared  for  my  reason.     When  I  recovered,  the 
past  appeared  to  me  like  a  painful  dream.    Yoa 
told  me  then,  father,  that  I  was  not  yet  ripe  fi>r 
certain  functions;    and  it  was  then  that  I  ear- 
nestly entreated  you,  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  the 
American  missions.    After  having  long  refused 
my  prayer,  you  at  length  consented.    From  my 
childhood,  I  had  always  lived  in  the  college  or 
seminary,  in  a  state  of  continual  restraint  and 
subjection.      By  constantly  holding  down  my 
head  and  eyes,  I  had  lost  the  habit  of  contem- 
plating the  heavens  and  the  splendours  of  nature. 
But,  oh !   what  deep,  religious  happinesa  I  ielt> 
when  I  found  myself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  the  seas — half-way  be- 
tween the  ocdan  and  the  sky ! — I  seemed  to  come 
forth  from  a  place  of  thick  darkness ;  for  the  first 
time,  for  many  years,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  freely 
in  my  bosom ;  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  myself 
master  of  my  owii  thoughts,  and  ventured  to  ex- 
amine my  past  life,  as,  fi-om  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  one  looks  do^n  into  a  gloomy  Tale. 
Then  strange  doubts  rose  within  me.    I  asked 
myself,  by  what  right,  and  for  what  end,  they 
had  so  long  repressed,  almost  annihilated  the 
exercise  of  my  -will,  of  my  liberty,  of  my  reason, 
since  God  had  endowed  me  with  these  gifts. 
But  I  said  to  myself^  that  perhaps,  one  day,  the 
great,  beauteous,  and  holv  work,  in  which  I  iws 
to  have  my  share,  would  be  revealed  to  1Mb 
and  would  recompense  my  obedience  and  rciig' 
nation." 

At  this  moment,  Rodin  re-entered  the  room. 
Father  d' Aigrigny  questioned  him  with  a  signifi- 
cant look.  The  socius  approached,  and  said  to 
him  in  a  low  voice,  so  tnat  Gabriel  could  ntft 
hear:  **  Nothing  serious.  They  only  came  to 
inform  me,  that  Marshal  Simon's  father  is  arrived 
at  Mr.  Hiirdy's  factory." 

Then,  glancing  at  Gabriel,  Kodin  appeared  to 
interrogate  Father  d' Aigrigny,  who  hung  his 
head  with  a  desponding  air.  Yet  he  resumed, 
again  addressing  Gabriel,  whilst  Rodin  took  hii 
Old  place,  with  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece: 
**  Go  on,  my  dear  son.  I  am  anxious  to  leam 
what  resolution  you  have  Adopted." 

**  I  ^-ill  tell  you  in  a  moment,  father.  I  airived 
at  Charleston.  The  superior  of  our  establish- 
ment in  that  place,  to  whom  I  imparted  my 
doubts  as  to  the  objects  of  our  Society,  took  upoa 
himself  to  cleai  them  up,  and  imveiled  it  all  tfO 
me  -with  terrible  frankness.  He  told  me  the 
tendency — not  perhaps  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Company,  for  a  great  number  must  have  shaicd 
my  ignorance — ^but  the  objects,  which  our  leaden 
have  pertuiaciously  kept  in  view,  ever  since  tiic 
foundation  of  the  order.  I  was  teirified.  I  read 
the  casuists.  Oh,  father !  that  waut  a  new  aad 
dreadful  revelation,  when,  at  every  page,  I  vnA 
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od  justifioatioii  of  r^Mery^  calumni/t 
kay,  mwrder^  regicide  —  and  when  I 
hmt  I»  the  priest  of  a  Qod  of  charity, 
on,  and  love,  was  to  belong  hence- 
impany,  whose  chiefs  professed  and 
icn  doctrines,  I  made  a  solemn  oath 
the  ties  which  bound 


r  erer 


me 


irords  of  Gabriel,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
xchanged  a  look  of  terror.    All  was 
rey  had  escaped  them. 
OTed  by  the  remembrances  he  re- 
iel  did  not  perceive  the  movement  of 

fgither  and  the  socivs,  and  thus  con- 
L  spite  of  my  resolution,  father,  to 
mpany,  the  discovery  I  had  made 
ixuul  to  me.  Ah!  believe  me,  for 
and  loving  soul,  nothing  is  more 
tn  to  have  to  renounce  what  it  has 
5d ! — ^I  suffered  so  much,  that,  when 

the  dangers  of  my  mission,  I  hoped 

yoy,  that  God  would  perhaps  take 
under  these  circumstances;  but, 
Mry,  he  watched  over  me  with  provi- 
Itude." 

I  this,  Gabriel  felt  a  thrill  at  the  re- 
of  that  mysterious  woman,  who  had 
i  in  America.  Then,  after  a  moment's 
esumed :  "  My  mission  terminated, 
Ither,  to  beg,  father,  that  you  would 
rom  my  vows.  Many  times,  but  in 
nted  an  interview.  Yesterday,  it 
vidence  that  I  should  have  a  long 
I  with  my  adopted  mother ;  from  her 
le  trick,  by  M'hich  my  vocation  had 
upon  me — and  the  sacrilegious  abuse 
ssional,  by  which  she  had  been  in- 
.tnist  to  other  persons,  the  orphans 
;  mother  had  confided  to  the  care  of 
>ldier.  You  understand,  father,  that, 
jid  before  hesitated  to  break  these 
;  I  heard  yesterday  must  have  ren- 
ciaion  irrevocable,  ^ut  at  this  solemn 
her,  I  am  boimd  to  tell  you,  that  I 
106  the  whole  Societv;  many  simple, 
nd  confiding  men  like  myself,  must 
nrn  part  of  it.  Docile  instnmients, 
ot  in  their  blindness  the  work  to 
-  are  destined.  I  pity  them,  and 
>  exdighten  them,  as  he  has  enlight- 

Bon,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  rising 
and  despairing  look,  "  you  come  to 
x>  break  the  ties  which  attach  you 

tner;  you  received  my  vows — it  is 
dease  me  from  them." 
son,  you  understand  that  engagements 
taken  by  you,  are  now  to  be  con- 
lull  and  void?" 
ther." 

son,  there  is  to  be  henceforth  nothing 
between  you  and  our  Company  ?" 
her — since  I  request  you  to  absolve 

OWB. 

on  know,  my  son,  that  the  Society 
B  you — ^but  that  you  cannot  release 

5p  I  take  proves  to  you,  father,  the 

lie  tnmtlator  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any 
M  expreMed  in  thia  work,  he  feels  bound  to 
Inflisn  reader  against  the  extravagant  mis- 
tSe present  chafer;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
Mral,  he  would  respectfully  adrise  all  those 
hitherto  p«id  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
««videncefor  themselves,  before  confound- 
tioDs  oi  tomunce  with  the  facti  oihUtury. 


importanco  I  attach  to  an  oath,  since  1  come  to 
you  to  release  me  from  it.  Yet,  were  you  to  re- 
fuse me,  I  should  not  think  myself  bound  in  the 
eyes  of  God  or  man." 

*•  It  is  perfectljr  clear,"  said  Father  d'Aigri^y 
to  Kodin ;  and  his  voice  expired  upon  his  hps, 
so  deep  was  his  despair. 

Suddenly,  whilst  Gabriel,  with  downcast  eyes, 
waited  for  the  answer  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who 
remained  mute  and  motionless,  Rodm  appeared 
struck  vrith  a  new  idea,  on  perceiving  uiat  the 
reverend  father  still  held  in  his  hand  the  note 
written  in  pencil. 

The  8ociu9  hastily  approached  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  with  a  look 
of  doubt  and  alarm :  **  Have  you  not  read  my 
note?" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,"  answered  the  reverend 
father,  mechanically. 

Hodin  appeared  to  make  a  great  effort  to  re- 
press a  movement  of  violent  rage.  Then  he  said 
to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a  calm  voice :  "  Read 
it  now." 

Hardly  had  the  reverend  father  cast  his  eyes 
upon  this  note,  than  a  sudden  ray  of  hope  illu- 
mined his  hitherto  despairing  countenance.  Fresa- 
ing  the  hand  of  the  aocius  vrith  an  expression  of 
deep  gratitude,  he  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice: 
*•  You  are  right.    Gabriel  will  yet  be  ours." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CHAl^OE. 

Before  again  addressing  Gabriel,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  carefully  reflected;  and  his  coun- 
tenance, lately  so  disturbed,  became,  sradually, 
once  more  serene.  He  appeared  to  meditate  and 
calculate  the  effects  of  tne  eloquence  he  was 
about  to  employ,  upon  an  excellent  and  safe 
theme,  which  the  aocitUy  struck  with  the  danger 
of  the  situation,  had  suggested  in  a  few  lines 
rapidly  vmtten  with  a  pencil,  and  which,  in  his 
despair,  the  reverend  father  had  at  first  neg- 
lected. 

Rodin  resumed  his  post  of  observation  near 
the  chinmey-piece,  on  which  he  leaned  his 
elbow,  after  casting  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  a 
glance  of  (Usdainfiil  and  angry  superiority,  ac- 
companied by  a  significant  shrug  of  the  snoul- 
ders. 

After  this  involimtary  manifestation,  which 
was  luckily  not  perceived  by  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
the  cadaverous  lace  of  the  iociua  resumed  its  icy 
cahnness,  and  his  flabby  eyelids,  raised  a  moment 
with  anger  and  impatience,  fell,  and  half- veiled 
his  little,  dull  eyes. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
notwithstanding  the  ease  and  eleguice  of  his 
speech,  notwitnstanding  the  seduction  of  hia 
exquisite  manners,  his  agreeable  features,  and 
the  exterior  of  an  accompushed  and  refined  man 
of  the  world,  vras  often  subdued  and  ^vemed 
by  the  unpitying  firmness,  the  diabohcal  craft 
and  depth  of  Rodin,  the  old,  repulsive,  dirty, 
miserably-dressed  man,  who  seldom  abandoned 
his  humble  part  of  secretary  and  mute  auditor. 

The  influence  of  education  is  so  powerful,  that 
Gabriel,  notvrithstanding  the  formal  rapture  hp 
had  just  provoked,  felt  himself  still  intmiidated 
in  presence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  waited 
with  painful  anxiety^  for  the  answer  of  the 
reverend  father,  to  his  express  demand  to  be 
released  from  his  old  vows. 

His  reverence  having,  doubtless,  regndarly 
laid  his  plan  of  attack,  at  length  broke  olence, 
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neaved  a  deep  sigh,  cave  to  his  counteuance, 
jitcly  so  severe  aiid  irritated,  a  touching  ex- 
pression of  kindness,  and  said  to  Gabriel,  in  an 
affectionate  voice :  *•  Forgive  me,  my  dear  son, 
for  having  kept  silence  so  long ;  but  your  abrupt 
determination  has  so  stunned  me,  and  has  rnbed 
within  me  so  many  painful  thoughts,  that  I  have 
had  to  reflect  for  some  moments,  to  try  and  pene- 
trate the  cause  of  this  rupture,  and  I  tlunk  I 
have  succeeded.  You  have  well  considered,  my 
dear  son,  the  serious  nature  of  the  step  you  are 
tddnff?" 

"  ^es,  father." 

"  And  you  have  absolutely  decided  to  abandon 
the  Society,  even  against  my  will  ?** 

"  It  would  be  painful  to  me,  father — but  I 
must  resign  myself  to  it.'* 

**  It  should  be  very  painful  to  you,  indeed, 
my  dear  son ;  for  you  took  the  irrevocable  vow 
freely,  and  this  vow,  according  to  our  statutes, 
binds  you  not  to  quit  the  Society,  unless  with 
the  confi>cnt  of  your  superiors.** 

••  I  did  not  then  know,  father,  the  nature  of 
the  engagement  I  took.  More  enlightened  now, 
I  ask  to  withdraw  m3r8elf ;  my  only  desire  is  to 
obtain  a  curacy  in  some  village  far  from  Parw. 
I  foci  nn  irresistible  vocation  for  these  humble 
and  useful  functions.  In  tlie  country,  there  is 
SI)  much  misery,  and  such  ignorance  of  all  that 
could  contribute  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  that  his  existence  is  as 
unhappy  as  that  of  a  negro  slave;  for  what 
liberty  hasher  and  what  instruction?  Oh!  it 
seems  to  mc,  that,  with  God's  help,  I  might,  as 
a  villiv^e  curate,  render  some  services  to  hu- 
manity. It  would  then  be  painful  to  me,  father, 
to  sec  you  refuse " 

•*  Be  satisfied,  my  son,'*  answered  Father 
d' Ai^rigny ;  "  I  will  no  longer  seek  to  combat 
your  desire  to  separate  yourself  from  us." 

"  ITien,  father,  you  release  me  from  my 
vows  r" 

'*  I  have  not  the  power  to  do  so,  my  dear  son ; 
but  I  M'ill  write  immediately  to  Rome,  to  ask 
the  necessary  authority  from  our  general." 

"  I  thank  you,  father." 

"  Soon,  my  dear  son,  you  will  be  delivered 
from  these  bonds,  which  you  deem  so  heavy ; 
and  the  men  you  abandon  will  not  the  less  c(m- 
tinue  to  pray  for  yoxi,  that  God  may  preserve 
you  from  still  greater  wanderings.  Vou  think 
yourself  released  with  regard  to  us,  my  dear  son ; 
but  we  do  not  tliink  ourselves  released  with 
regard  to  vou.  It  is  not  thia  that  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  liabit  of  paternal  attachment.  What 
would  you  have  ?  We  look  upon  ourselves  as 
bound  to  our  children,  by  the  very  benefits  with 
which  we  have  loaded  them.  You  were  poor, 
and  an  orphan:  we  stretched  out  our  arms  to 
yoxi,  as  much  from  the  interest  which  you  de- 
served, my  dear  son,  as  to  spare  your  excellent 
adopted  mother  too  great  a  burden." 

•*  Father,*'  said  Gabriel,  with  suppressed 
emotion,  **  I  am  not  ungratefrU." 

**  I  wish  to  believe  so,  my  dear  son.  For  long 
years,  we  gave  to  you,  as  to  our  beloved  child, 
iood  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  It  pleases  you 
now  to  renoimce  and  abandon  us.  >iot  only  do 
we  consent  to  it — ^but  now  that  I  have  penetrated 
the  true  motives  of  your  rupture  with  us,  it  is  my 
duty  to  release  you  from  your  vow." 

*•  Of  what  motives  do  vou  speak,  father:" 

"  Alas !  my  dear  son,  I  imderstand  your  fears. 
Bangers  menace  us— vou  know  it  well.*' 

••  Dangers,  father  ?**  cried  Gabriel. 


"  It  is  impossible,  mj  dear  son,  that  you  shoum 
not  be  aware,  that,  smee  the  fall  of  our  legiti. 
mate  sovereigns,  our  natural  protectors,  revolQ. 
tionary  impiety  becomes  daily  more  and  more 
threatening,     we  are  oppressed  with  nersecu- 
tions.    I  can,  therefore,  comprehend  ana  appre- 
ciate, my  dear  son,  the  motive  wMch,  imder  soch 
circumstances,  induces  you  to  separate  from  m." 

<*  Father  !'*  cried  Gabriel,  with  as  much  in- 
dignation as  grief^  **  you  do  not  think  that  of 
me — you  cannot  think  it." 

Without  noticing  the  protestation  of  Gabriel, 
Father  d'Aigrigny  continued  his  imaginary  pic- 
ture of  the  dangers  of  the  CoinpanT,  whica,  &r 
from  being  really  in  peril,  was  ahreaoy  begixmin^ 
secretly  to  recover  its  influence. 

••  Oh !  if  our  Ckmipany  were  now  aa  powerfufc^— ; 
as  it  was  some  years  a^,"  resumed  the  revere 
father ;  **  if  it  were  stiU  surrounded  by  the 
spect  and  homage,  which  are  due  to  it  from 
true  believers — in  spite  of  the  abominable  oalum 
nies  with  which  we  are  assailed — then,  my  * 
son,  we  should  perhaps  have  hesitated  to 
you  from  your  vows,  and  have  rather 
voured  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  li^hti  and  mvi 
you  from  the  £ital  delusion  to  which  yoa  aie 
prey.    But  now  that  we  are  weak,  opgnm 
threatened  on  every  side,  it  is  our  duty,  it  is  j 
act  of  charity,  not  to  force  you  to  share  in  per 
from  which  you  have  the  prudence  to  wish 
withdraw  yourself." 

So  saying,  Father  d'Aigrigny  cast  a  npK 
glance  at  his  socius,  who  answered  with  a  aisn  ( 
approbation,  accompanied  by  a  movement  ctt  in 
patience  that  seemed  to  say :  *'  Go  on !  go  on!' 

Gabriel  was  quite  overcome.    There  was  ni 
in  the  whole  world  a  heart  more  generous,  lov 
and  brave  than  his.    We  may  judge  of  what 
must  have  suffered,  on  hearing  the  resolution 
had  come  to  thus  misinterpreted. 

**  Father,"  he  resumed,  in  an  agitated  voi( 
whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  *'  your  words  i 
cruel  and  unjust.  You  know  tmit  I  am  not 
coward." 

**  No,"  said  Rodin,  in  his  shazp,  cutting  voic 
addressing  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  pointing  i 
Gabriel  with  a  disdainful  look ;  **  your  dear  sc* v> 
is  only  prudent,** 

At  these  words  of  Rodin,  Gabriel  started;  ^ 
slight  blush  coloured  his  pale  cheeks ;  his  large* 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  a  generous  anger;  thor^ 
faithfril  to  tne  precepts  of  Christian  humility  aa^ 
resignation,  he  conquered  this  irritable  movemeat* 
himg  down  his  head,  uad,  too  much  agitated  to 
reply,  remained  silent,  and  brushed  away  a<>- 
unseen  tear. 

This  tear  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  aomg* 
He  saw  in  it  no  doubt  a  favourable  symptom,  fa' 
he  exchanged  a  glance  of  satisfiaction  with  ¥^thef 
d'Aigrigny. 

The  Utter  was  about  to  touch  on  a  ooetfeloa  o» 
fiery  interest;  so,  notwithstanding  fiif  cmnr^ 
over  himself  his  voice  trembled  *li8hflr  ;^w^ 
encouraged,  or  rather  pushed  on  by  a  look  taf* 
Rodin,  who  had  become  extremely  atCeuUve^  ^^ 
said  to  Gabriel :  '*  Another  motire  obUgoiifeiBO^ 


to  hesitate  in  releasing  you  from  your  TOMy  i^f 
dear  son.  It  is  a  question  of  pure  ddieaiby.  To^ 
probably  learned  yesterday  from  yov  adopted 
mother,  that  you  wiU  perhaps  be  ealM  vMU  tt9 
take  possession  of  an  inhentanoe,  of  wMn  ^^ 
value  is  unknown." 

Gabriel  raised  his  head  hastily,  sad  ipid  t^ 
Father  d'Aisrigny :  *•  As  I  havo  already  4tiia» 
to  ^Ir.  Rodin,  my  adopted  motlier  only  wMm 
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■.C.V^TEf!.  — 


uples  of  ronsdcncc,  and  I  was  com- 

Lonnt  of  the  existence  of  the  inherit- 

lich  70U  speak." 

leuion  of  iixlifierence.  with  which  the 

est  pronounced  thete  Iwtmnda,  wm 

by  Rodin. 

10,"  replied  Fathpr  d'AigrigaT.   "Tou 

.ware  of  it — I  believe  you — though  hU 

El  would  tend  to  prove  the  contniT — 

ideed,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  inho- 

■  not  unconuocted  with  youi  resolution 

™ture  with  lu 
a  have  two  motivei.  Hret,  we  are  in 
ijou  think  it  prudc&t  to  leave  u« " 

Oft  to  fini»)t,  my  dear  eon,  fuid  come 

ndnurdTe.  If  I  tin  deemed, yon  will 

Ibete  •!«  the  Gtcti : — Formeily,  on 


the  hypoth«iU  diat  yovr  bmilT,  of  iriiieh  job 
knew  nothing,  might  one  day  lesre  yon  kmm 
property,  you  made,  in  letnni  to  the  can  h^ 
■towed  on  you  by  the  Comptmy,  B&e8^af*H 
yoQ  might  hereafter  poaaeia,  not  to  na-vb  ' 
the  pour,  of  whom  we  are  the  natural  gnudii .. 

"  WeU,  &ther  V  Hked  Gabriel,  not  aeaing  to 
wh&t  thl»  preamUe  tended. 

"  Well,  my  dear  con— now  that  yon  in 
of  ei^oyin^  a  competence,  yon  wish,  no  dmbt, 
by  aeparabng  from  u«,  to  annul  thia  donation 
nude  under  odier  circuinatanceB." 

*■  To  ^e«k  plainly,  yon  virJate  your  oath,  be- 
catue  we  are  peraecuted,  and  beeauM  yon  vUi 
to  talu  bade  your  gift*,"  added  Rodin,  &  a  ihaip 
Totec,  M  if  to  deacribe  in  ths  clearest  and  ir  ~  ' 
brutal  nuumer  the  lituation  of  Gabriel  with 
gard  to  ftte  Society  of  leans. 

At  thia  in&mous  accusation,  Oabrid  coiuld 
only  radjH  hi«  handa  and  eyea  to  heaTfi^  md 
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escUim  witli  an  cxpieuion  of  dcBpair :  "  Oh 
God!  obiGod!" 

Once  more  cxchuieiiig  a  luok  of  tittGlIigcnci 
with  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrignf  «ald  to  him  in  -, 
Mverc  tone,  ta  if  reproacUng  him  for  his  to^ 
lavage  &aii]fD(»s :  "  I  think  70U  go  too  For.  Ou. 
dear  ion  could  only  hate  ftctcd  in  the  ba«e  ani 
cowaidly  manner  you  (Uggeat,  had  he  known  hi- 
poaition  aa  an  bJit;  but,  Bince  h«  affirml  lb<. 
contrary,  we  an  bound  to  believe  him— in  ipltp 
of  appcarailGea." 

"  Falhei,"  said  Gabriel,  pale,  oaitatcd,  ITHn. 
bling,  and  vtth  hitT-Mppnieed  Arief  and  indig- 
nation, "  I  thank  fnu  «  leUt  nt  hftflttt  aiu. 
pendcd  your  judgment.  No,  I  am  not  a  coWud  i 
for  Heaven  ia  ray  witnesi,  that  I  know  of  bn 


witness,  that  only  at  thi» 

you,  lathei,  that  1  may  be  destined  to  ll^teTit 

property,  and  ■ " 

"  One  word,  my  dear  son.  It  is  iiuite  lataly 
that  I  beeuue  informed  of  this  circumatuce,  by 
the  greateit  chance  in  the  world,"  said  Father 
d'Aigrlgily, Interrupting Oabricl;  "and that wm 
thanks  to  pome  &mUy  pajwrs,  which  your  adoMed 
mother  had  giren  to  her  confessor,  and  widch 
were  entrusted  to  us  when  you  enteral  onr  coK 
t^c.  A  little  before  your  return  &om  Attieiicet 
in  arranging  the  archives  of  the  Company,  TtMU 
lile  of  papera  f^  into  the  hands  of  out  llilAer>- 
iitlomey.  It  was  examined,  and  we  thus  learned 
that  one  of  joui  patenuil  ancestors,  to  whom  the 
house  in  which  we  now  are  belonged,  left.a  will 
which  ia  to  be  opened  to-day  at  noon.  TMer~ 
(lay,  we  believed  you  one  of  ii' :  lut  slHtntcs 
command,  that  we  should  posBL>''>  iiolliitig  ofiiur 
own ;  70U  had  corroborated  th<»i.'  ti^tutm,  bir  a 
donation  in  favour  of  the  patiimotiy  of  the  poar 
^-which  we  administer.  It  was  thru  no  loilgFi' 
you,  hut  tho  Company,  which,  in  Rif  pFnmtl, 
presented  itself  as  the  inheritor  in  jtiur  place, 
furnished  with  your  titles,  wl\ich  I  htvp  here 
ready  and  in  rule.  Bat  now,  iny  dear  »<in,  that 
^ou  separate  &om  us,  you  mull  [irroenl  fourwif 
m  your  own  name,  ifv  came  liere  an  ihe  rnin- 
sentatives  of  the  poor,  to  whom  ill  termer  WH 
you  piously  abandoned  whatev*  gMds  t^A\ 
fall  to  your  share.  Now,  on  the  cMtraTf,  IM 
hope  of  a  fortune  may  change  youf  •enlinuMi. 
You  are  free  to  tetume  your  eiJts." 

Gabriol  had  listened  to  Father  d' Aigrigny  with 
painful  impatience.  At  length,  he  exclaimed: 
"  It  is  then  you,  father — you,  that  think  me 
Mpable  of  cancelling  a  donation  Ircely  made,  in 
favour  of  the  Company  to  which  I  am  Indebted 
tbr  my  education  i  It  is  you,  that  believe  me 
inlhmauB  enough  to  break  my  word,  in  the  hope 
of  possessing  a  modest  patrimony  i" 

"  This  patrimony,  my  dear  son,  may  be  small 
— but  it  Euay  also  be  considerable." 

"  Well,  father  !  ondif  it  wereaking'sfortune," 
otied  Gabriel,  with  a  noble  and  proud  indiffe- 
imoe,  "  I  should  not  speak  otherwise — and  I 
have,  I  think,  the  right  to  be  believed.  Here 
then  is  my  QJced  resolution.  The  Company  to 
wbic^  I  belong  runs,  you  aay,  great  donsers.  I 
will  enquire  into  these  dangers.  Should  they 
prove  threatening — «trong  in  the  determination 
Whieh  morally  aeparates  me  from  you,  I  will  not 
Isave  you  till  I  sue  the  end  of  your  perils.  As 
for  the  inheritance,  of  which  you  beheve  me  ho 
dcairous,  I  resign  it  to  you  formally,  fiither,  as  I 


I  the  poor.  I  do  not  know  what  may  be  (kf 
amount  of  this  fortune,  but,  large  or  imill,  ' 
belongs  to  the  Company,  because  I  hare  ao.. 
pledfed  rov  word.  I  have  told  you,  &ther,  chit 
my  chief  desire  is  la  obtain  a  humble  cnran  ii 
some  poor  village — poor,  above  all — becauH  there 
my  services  will  be  most  usefiiL  Thus,  tuhs, 
when  a  itiaa,  Who  never  spoke  &laehoad  is.  Iw 
life,  affirmi  to  yon,  that  he  only  aigha  (brtohim- 
ble  an  eiistenM)  yon  on^t,  I  tunfc.  to  bdien 
him  inci^wU*  of  nraming,  frsm  motiTei  of  tn- 
riee,  gUM  tUtttAj  nud*." 

FatkdT  d'Aiorigny  had  now  m  MMb  treoUt 
to  restrtib  hi*]o]r,u  he  baAnhfAWooBMitliii 
tefror.  He  •9peB>«d,  howcMr,  toleatdy  calm, 
and  tald  to  Qibrid :  "t  did  not  ttpeot  less  from 
>t«,  my  dew  son." 

Inen  he  made  a  itgS  to  Sodlni  to  invite  bim 
to  bttM^e.  The  l«tl«  Mffcetiy  mtdlMMd 
hl«  t^mlor.  He  left  thu  nltonky,  draw  aiv  to 
Otbriel,  Wd  leaned  IfttHt  Ulft  tlblit,  «Mfe  «bdi 
Mood  ptter  and  inhitand.  Itaikibeginalupw- 
ohaatml^  to  beat  tin  Ut»o  with  the  ttes  (T  his 
eoane  flngers.  caaed  bt  tiuir  flat  and  dlrtV  uQs. 
he  said  to  Father  d' Aifrknf !  "  All  thtt  Ll  -myr 
flnet  but  yourdeUM■l^fMyouIlosecAttyll»' 
the  fHllfllment  of  Us  ptMHlM— except  an  aMh — 
tttd  (M,  we  know,  ii  irf  Utile  Value.^' 
Sirl"  cncdOabricL 

Allow  mc,"  said  ftodbw  totdly.     "  Tht  Uw 

doea  not  acknowledge  ow  «klAence,  and  ttun — 

Ibre  call  take  no  cogtiilUM  Of  donatioiM  nide^ 

InbTaurof  thcCon^>Bny>  Yon  might  renuu  lo— 

— lorrow  what  you  are  pIlMtd  to  give  us  tO-day.'  *■ 

"  And  ray  oatii,  sir  r  «i«d  Gabriel. 

Hodia  looked  at  him  fltedlf ,  as  he  answered  = 

Your  oath  t— -Bid  you  not  iWear  eternal  obedi— 

lee  to  the  Company,  and  never  to  separate  firm 

iF  and  of  what  weight  bow  are  these  oaths  r" 

For  a  moment,  Gabriel  waa  embarrassed ;  but. 

Idling  how  false  was  this  eomparison,  he  ros^' 

With  ««lmness  and  dignity,  went  to  seat  himseK 

M  th»  thak,  took  Up  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  follon  : 

Bafere  God,  Who  sees  and  hears  me,  and  ira 

WNhM  of  you,  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Ur.  Ro- 

vblt  I  nnew  and  confirm,  freely  and  voluntarily* 

•hnlKte  donation  tnade  by  me  to  the  Society' 

IWM,   in   the   person  of  the  said   Father 

d'AIgrtgny,  of  all  the  property  which  may  hera- 

dter  belong  to  me,  whatever  may  be  its  value-* 

'  swear,  on  pain  of  in&my,  to  perform  this  iirc 

'oeable  promise,  the  accomplishment  of  which  X 

egaid,  in  my  soul  and  conscience  as  the  dia- 

'  charge  of  a  debt,  and  the  fulfilment  of  a  pioni* 

duty. 

"  This  donation  having  for  its  object  be  ae 
kuowledgment  of  past  services,  and  the  relict  at 
die  poor,  no  ftitulv  occurrences  can  at  all  Modi^ 
iL  For  the  very  reason,  that  I  knowt  eo^fllonv 
<Iay  Itgaily  cancel  the  present  free  and  daUheHle 
net,  I  dedare.that  if  ever  I  were  toatt«i^i«et> 
n  thing,  under  any  possible  cinnitnatHMMi  t 
should  deserve  the  contempt  and  horm  at  all 
honest  people. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  have  wiilteu  Ihia  papvi 
<.m  the  13tb  Fcbruarv,  1833,  at  Paris,  Itnmedi' 
ntely  before  the  opening  of  tjw  testament  <d  one 
of  my  paternal  ancestors. 

"  QaBWBIi  SB 


Then,  as  ho  rose,  the  yonng  priest  ddiiaeil 
thisdocument  to  Rodin,  wiihoututterinj  "        ' 
The  locita  read  it  attentively,  and,  Bbdl 
hie,  answered  as  ho  looked  at  Gabriel 
il  is  B  trrinca  oo(A— that  is  all." 
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■nained  stupelicd  at  the  audacity  of 
T«ntured  to  tell  him*  that  this  doou- 
liek  he  renewed  his  donation  in  so 
oys,  and  spontaneous  a  manner,  waa 
Bient. 

t  waa  the  first  again  to  break  the 
be  said  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with 
9L  impudenoe :  *'  One  of  two  things 
iitber  TOUT  dear  aon  meana  to  render 

1  abaomta— or " 

(daimed  Gabriel,  intermpting  him, 
Ue  to  restrain  himself,  **  spare  your- 
thsae  ahamefiil  suppositians." 
mKt"  resumed  RocQn,  impassible  as 
m  are  perfisotly  decided  to  make  this 
srious  reality,  what  objection  can  you 
TOitleffally^ 

iTi"  said  Gabriel,  bitterly,  *'  since  my 
iwom  promise  will  not  suffice  you.  * 
'  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  afiec- 
if  this  were  a  donation  for  my  own 
itUeye  me  I  should  require  no  better 
1  your  word.  But  here  I  am,  as  it 
ant  of  the  Society,  or  rather  the  trus- 
»,  who  will  profit  by  your  generosity, 
e  of  humamty,  thierefore,  we  cannot 
lift  by  too  many  legal  precautions,  so 
ntunate  objects  of  our  care  may  haye 
tead  of  yapie  hopes  to  depend  upon. 
1  you  to  lum  from  one  moment  to  the 
^bo  shall  say  that  your  heirs  will  be 
beep  the  oath  you  haye  taken  ?" 
I  right,  fiither,"  said  Gabriel,  sadly ; 
thought  of  the  case  of  death,  which 
baUe." 

toment,  Samuel  opened  the  door  oi 

d  said :  "  Gentlemen,  the  notary  has 

Shall  I  show  him  in?     At  ton 

isely,  the  door  of  the  house  will  bo 

L  be  the  more  glad  to  see  the  notary,'* 
^  as  we  just  happen  to  haye  some 
h  him.  Pray  ask  him  to  walk  in." 
(ring  him  to  you  instantly,"  replied 
le  went  out. 

a  notary,"  said  Rodin  to  Gabriel, 
e  still  the  same  intentions,  you  can 
r  dcmation  in  presence  of  this  public 
Ikua  saye  yourself  from  a  great  bur- 
Vitore." 

1  Gabriel,  *'  happen  what  mny,  I  am 
ly  engaged  by  this  written  promise, 
you  to  keep,  fethcr" — and  he  handed 
0  Father  d'Aigrigny — "  as  by  the 
ent,  which  I  am  about  to  sign,"  he 
ng  to  Rodin, 
ny  dear  son,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny ; 

notary,"  just  as  the  latter  entered 

s  interview  of  the  administratiye  offl- 
Un,  Gabriel,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
duct  the  reader  to  the  interior  of  the 
nue. 


CHAPTER  VI, 

THE  RED  SALOOX. 

1  had  said,  the  door  of  the  walled-up 
ist  been  diaenoumbered  of  the  bricks, 
n,  which  had  kept  it  from  yicw,  and 
'  caryed  oak  appeared  as  fresh  and 
i  the  day  when  they  had  first  been 
ram  the  influence  of  the  air  and  time, 
ims,  haying  completed  their  work, 
gupon  the  steps,  as  impatient  and 


curious  as  thenotary's  clerk,  who  had  tuperin- 
tended  the  operation,  when  they  saw  Samiid 
slowly  adyanoing  across  the  garden,  with  a  great 
bunch  of  keys  in  his  hand. 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  the  old  man,  when 
he  had  reached  the  steps,  **  your  work  is  finished. 
The  master  of  this  gentleman  urill  pay  you,  and 
I  haye  only  to  show  you  out  by  the  street-door." 

*'  Come,  come,  my  Rood  fellow,"  cried  the 
derk,  **  you  must  not  think  of  it.  We  are  just 
at  the  most  interesting  and  curious  moments  I 
and  these  honest  masons  are  burning  to  see  the 
interior  of  this  mysterious  house,  and  you  would 
be  cruel  enough  to  send  us  away }    Impoasible !" 

**  I  regret  the  necessity,  sir,  but  so  it  must  be. 
I  must  he  the  first  to  enter  this  dwellin|(,  abso- 
lutely alone,  before  introducing  the  heirs,  la  order 
to  read  the  testament." 

*'  And  who  gaye  you  such  ridiculous  and  bar- 
barous orders  r '  cried  the  dcrk,  greatly  disap- 
pointed. 

"  My  father,  air." 

"  A  most  respectable  authority,  no  doubt ;  but 
come,  my  worthy  guardian,  my  ezcdlent  gosr- 
dian,"  resumed  the  clerk,  **  be  a  ffood  fdlow,  and 
let  us  just  take  a  peep  in  at  the  oiDor." 

**  Yes,  yes,  sir,  only  a  peep !"  cried  the  heroes 
of  the  trowel,  with  a  supplicating  air. 

*'  It  is  disagreeable  to  me  to  refoae  jaa,  gen* 
tlemen,"  answered  Samuel ;  '*  but  I  eannot  open 
this  door,  until  I  am  alone." 

The  labourm,  seeing  the  inflexibility  of  th^ 
old  man,  unwillingly  ctescesided  the  stqpe;  bvt 
the  clerk  had  resolyed  to  dispute  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  and  exclaimed :  "  I  shall  wait  for  my 
master.  I  do  not  leaye  the  house  without  him. 
He  may  want  me — and  whether  I  remain  on 
these  steps  or  elsewhere,  can  be  of  litUe  nmiso 
quence  to  you,  mj  worthy  guardian." 

The  clerk  was  interruptea  in  his  appeal  by  his 
master  himself,  who  called  out,  from  the  frirther 
side  of  the  court-yard,  with  an  air  of  businaaa : 
"  Mr.  Piiton !  quick,  Mr .  Piston — come  directly !" 

«*  What  the  deyil  doca  he  want?"  cried  the 
clerk,  in  a  passion.  **  He  calls  me  just  at  the 
moment  when  I  might  haye  seen  something." 

**  Mr.  Piston,"  resumed  the  yoice,  approach* 
inff,  '*  do  you  not  hear  V* 

Whilst  Samuel  let  out  the  masons,  the  derk 
saw,  through  a  clump  of  trees,  his  master  run- 
ning towards  him  bareheaded,  and  with  an  air  of 
singular  haste  and  importance.  The  clerk  waa 
therefore  obliged  to  leaye  the  steps,  to  anawer 
the  summons  of  the  notary,  towsrda  whom  he 
went  with  a  yery  bad  grace. 

**  But,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dumesnil,  **  1  haye  been 
calling  ^ou  this  hour,  with  all  my  might." 

**  I  did  not  hear  you,  sir,"  saia  Mr.  Piston. 

**  You  must  be  deaf,  then.  Haye  you  my 
money  about  you?" 

**  Ves,  sir,'  answered  the  derk,  with  some 
surprise. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  go  instantly  to  the 
next  stamp-office,  and  fetch  me  three  or  four 
large  sheets  of  stamped  paper,  to  draw  up  a 
de^.    Run!  it  is  wanted  directly." 

**  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  derk,  casting  a  rueful 
and  despairing  glance  at  tho  door  of  the  wfdled- 
up  house. 

**  But  make  haste,  then,  Mr.  Piston,"  resumed 
the  notary. 

*'  I  do  not  know,  sir,  where  to  get  any  stamped 
paper." 

**  Ilexcvis  the  guardian,"  replied  Mr.  I>imM» 
nil.    "  He  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  tdl  yon.** 
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Aad  indeed,  at  this  instant,  Samuel  returned, 
after  showing  the  masons  out  by  the  street-door. 

**  8ir,"  said  the  notary-  to  him,  **  will  you 
please  to  tell  me  where  we  can  get  any  stamped 
paper?" 

**  Close  by,  sir,"  answered  Samuel ;  "  at  the 
tobacconist's.  No.  17»  in  the  Rue  YieUe-du- 
Temple." 

"  You  hear,  Mr.  Piston,"  ssid  the  notary  to 
his  clerk.  *'  You  can  get  the  stamps  at  the 
tobacconist's,  No  17,  in  the  Hue  Vielle-du- 
Temnle.  Be  quick !  for  this  deed  must  be  exe- 
cutea  immediately,  before  the  opening  of  the 
will.    Time  presses." 

"  Very  wdl,  sir ;  I  wiU  make  haste,"  an- 
swered the  derk,  discontentedly,  as  he  followed 
his  master,  who  hurried  back  into  the  room 
where  he  had  left  Rodin,  Gabriel,  and  Father 
d'Ai^rigny. 

Durine  this  time,  Samuel,  ascending  the  steps, 
had  reaped  the  door,  now  disencuml^red  of  the 
stone,  iron,  and  lead,  with  which  it  had  been 
blocked  up.  It  was  with  deep  emotion  that  the 
old  man,  haying  selected  from  his  bunch  of  keys 
the  one  he  wanted,  inserted  it  in  the  key-hole, 
and  made  the  door  turn  upon  its  hinges. 

Immediately  he  felt  on  his  face  a  current  of 
damp,  cold  air,  like  that  which  exhales  from  a 
cellar  suddenly  opened. 

Haying  carefully  reclosed  and  double-locked 
the  door,  the  Jew  aayanccd  along  the  hall,  lighted 
by  a  sort  of  glass  trefoil  oyer  the  arch  of  the 
door.  The  panes  had  lost  their  transparency  by 
the  effect  of  time,  and  now  had  the  appearance 
of  groimd-glass. 

^Diis  hall,  payed  with  alternate  squares  of  black 
and  white  marble,  was  ysst  and  sonorous,  and 
contained  a  broad  staircase  leading  to  the  first 
story.  The  walls  of  smooth  stone  offered  not 
the  least  appearance  of  decay  or  dampness ;  the 
stair-rail  of  wrought  iron  presented  no  traces  of 
rust ;  it  was  inserted,  just  aboye  the  bottom  stop, 
into  a  column  of  grey  granite,  which  sustained  a 
statue  of  black  marble,  representing  a  negro 
bearing  a  flambeau.  This  statue  had  a  strange 
cotmtenance,  the  pupils  of  his  eyes  being  maac 
of  white  marble. 

The  sound  of  the  Jew's  heayy  tread  sounded 
beneath  the  lofty  dome  of  the  hall.  The  grand- 
son of  Isaac  Samuel  experienced  a  melancholy 
feeling,  as  he  reflected  mat  the  footsteps  of  his 
ancestor  had  probably  been  the  last  which  had 
resounded  through  this  dwelling,  of  which  he 
had  closed  the  doors  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before ;  for  the  faithful  friend,  in  fayour  of  whom 
Mr.  de  Rennepont  had  nuide  a  feigned  transfer 
of  the  property,  had  afterwards  parted  with  the 
same,  to  place  it  in  the  name  of  oamuel's  grand- 
father, who  had  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants, 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own  inheritance. 

To  these  thoughts,  in  which  Samuel  was  wholly 
absorbed,  was  jomed  the  remembrance  of  the  light 
seen  that  morning  through  the  seyen  openings  in 
the  leaden  coyer  of  the  belyedere ;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  firmness  of  his  character,  the  old  man  could 
not  repress  a  shudder,  as,  taking  a  second  key 
from  his  bunch,  and  reading  upon  the  label :  The 
Key  of  the  Red  Saloon,  he  opened  a  pair  of  large 
folding  doors,  leading  to  the  inner  apartments. 

The  window,  whidi,  of  all  those  in  the  house, 
had  alone  been  opened,  lighted  this  large  room, 
hung  with  damask,  the  deep  purple  of  which 
had  undergone  no  alteration.  A  thick  Turkey 
caipet  coyered  the  floor,  and  large  arm-chairs  of 
gilded  wood»  in  the  seyere  style  of  the  age  of 


Louis  XIY.,  were  synunetrieally  arranged  aloi^ 
the  wall.  A  second  door,  leacung  to  Uie  Mxt 
room,  was  just  opposite  the  entHmoe.  Hie 
wainscoting  and  the  cornice  were  white^  rdiflvcd 
with  fillets  and  mouldings  of  burnished  gold. 

On  each  side  of  this  door  were  two  large  piaoM 
of  buhl-furniture,  inlaid  wiUi  brass  and  •thoe 
metal,  supporting  ornamental  sets  of  sei^ 
yases.    The  window  was  hung  with  heayy, 
fringed,  damask  curtains,  surmounted  by 
lopped  drapery,  with  silk  tassels,  directly  opfotitB 
to  tne  chimney-piece  of  bluish  marble,  adonsd 
with  canred  brass- work.   Rich  chandelicn  and  a 
clock  in  the  same  style  as  the  fomituveb  wen 
reflected  in  a  large  Venice  glass,  oat  nnmd  ia 
diamond  fashion. 

A  round  table,  coyered  with  a  doth  of  eriniOB 
yelyct,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  this  salooB. 

As  he  approached  this  table,  Samuel  jiexeeifii 
a  piece  of  white  ycllum,  on  which  were  iasetftei 
these  words :  "  My  teatamerU  is  to  be  opened  in  thii 
saloon.  The  other  apartments  are  to  remain  elo9$d» 
until  after  the  reading  of  my  last  will, — M^  la  B." 

*'  Yes,"  said  the  Jew,  as  he  perused  yriA  cao- 
tion  these  lines  traced  so  long  ago  ;  **  this  is  the 
same  recommendation  as  that  which  I  reeehed 
from  my  father ;  for  it  would  seem  that  th^othir 
apartments  of  this  house  are  fiUed  with  dk^lecti, 
on  which  Mr.  de  Rennepont  set  a  high  yalw^ 
not  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  because  of  thai  - 
ori^.  The  Hall  of  Mourning  must  be  a  fitnyi 
and  mysterious  chamber." 

*<  But,"  added  Samuel,  as  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  register  bound  in  black  shagreen,  wkk 
a  brass  lock,  from  wliich  he  drew  the  key,  after 
placing  it  upon  the  table,  **  here  is  the  statement 
of  the  property  in  hand,  which  I  haye  bean 
ordered  to  bring  hither,  before  the  arriyal  of  tke 
heirs." 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  saloooy  at 
the  moment  when  Samuel  placed  the  regiBter  on 
the  table.  Suddenly,  a  smiple,  and  yet  aust 
startling  occurrence,  roused  him  firom  his  rereiie. 

In  the  next  room  was  heard  the  clear,  ailvei^ 
tone  of  a  clock,  striking  slowly  ten. 

And,  in  fact,  the  hour  was  ten ! 

Samuel  had  too  much  sense  to  believe  in  Hit 
perpetual  motion,  or  in  the  possibili^  of  coih 
structing  a  clock  to  ^o  for  one  hundred  and  fiftgr 
years,  lie  asked  hunself,  therefore,  withsni-' 
prise  and  alarm,  how  this  clock  could  s^be 
going,  and  how  it  could  mark  so  exactly  tba. 
hoiu-  of  the  day. 

Agitated  with  unquiet  curiosity,  the  old  nnn 
was  about  to  enter  the  room;  but,  rtcolleetiag .: 
the  recommendation  of  his  father,  which  had 
now  been  confirmed  by  the  few  lines  he  had  jyat 
read  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  de  Renneponty-ha 
stopped  at  the  door,  and  listened  with  tuLtieae 
attention. 

He  heard  nothing — absolutely  nothing,  buttha  ' 
last,  dying  yibration  of  the  clock.    After  haviii|. 
long  reflected  upon  this  strange  fact,  ftainiifll  ■' 
comparing  it  with  the  no  less  extraordinary  isur-  , 
cumstance  of  the  light  perceiyed  that  mornipg 
through  the  apertures  in  Uie  belyedere,  oancludaa 
that  tiiere  must  be  some   connezioQ  between 
these  two  incidents. 

If  the  old  man  could  not  penetrate  fiia  tzae- 
cause  of  these  extraordinary  ap|)eara&oc%  ht  .at 
least  explained  them  to  himself,  by  remdnberiag 
the  subterraneous  communicationat  whiibh»  a^ 
cording  to  tradition,  were  said  to  exist  beUrMB. 
the  ccUars  of  this  house  and  distant  places^  aad 
he  conjectured  that  unknown  and  .inyatBrifflM' 
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thus  gained  acoess  to  it  two  or  three 
mtmy. 

in  these  thoughts,  Samuel  axyproached 
%  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  directly 
the  window.  Just  then,  a  bright  ray 
rcing  the  clouds,  shone  full  upon  two 
its,  hung  upon  either  side  of  the  fire- 
not  beuire  remarked  by  the  Jew. 
painted  the  size  of  life,  and  repre- 
one  a  woman,  the  other  a  man. 
ber,  yet  powerful  colouring  of  these 
i  the  large  and  vigorous  style,  it  was 
gnise  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  would 
mfficidt  to  find  models  more  fitted  to 
genius  of  a  great  painter, 
lan  appeared  to  oe  from  five-and- 
diSrty  years  of  age.      Magnificent 

with  golden  tints,  crowned  a  fore- 
,  noble,  and  lofty.  Her  hrad-dress, 
ailing  the  ftshion,  which  Madame  de 
mght  in  during  the  age  of  Louis 
ided  one  rather  of  some  of  the  por- 
nl  Veronese,  in  which  the  hair  en- 
ace  in  broad,  undulating  bands,  sur- 
r  a  thick  plait,  like  a  crown,  at  the 

head.  The  eye-brows,  finely  pen- 
arched  oTer  large  eyes  of  a  bright, 
le.  Their  plance,  at  once  proud  and 
lad  somethmg  fatal  about  it.  Tlie 
bnned,  terminated  in  slightly  dilated 
talf-smile,  almost  of  pain,  contracted 

the  face  was  a  long  oyal,  and  the 

extremely  pale,  was  hardly  shaded 
k  by  a  light  rose-colour,  llie  posi- 
eaa  and  neck  announced  a  rare  mix- 
»  and  dignity.  A  sort  of  tunic  or 
:k  and  glossy  material,  made  in  the 
.  Madonna's  dress,  came  as  high  as 
icement  of  her  shoulders,  and  just 
r  light  and  tall  figure,  reached  down 

wnich  were  almost  entirely  con- 
e  folds  of  this  garment, 
de  of  this  woman  was  full  of  noble- 
iplicity,  The  head  looked  white  and 
tandixig  out  from  a  dark  grey  sky, 
the  horizon  by  purple  clouds,  upon 
Tisible  the  bluish  summits  of  distant 
J  shadow.  The  arrangement  of  the 
well  as  the  warm  tints  of  the  fore- 
trasting  strongly  with  these  distant 
red  that  the  woman  was  placed  upon 
if  from  which  she  could  embrace  the 
whole  horizon. 

tenance  of  this  woman  was  deeply 
desponding.  There  was  an  expres- 
^eating  and  resigned  grief^  pamcu- 
'  look  half  raised  to  l^ven,  which 
are  thought  impossible  to  represent. 
It  side  of  the  fire-place  was  tne  otJier 
)  painted  with  great  yigour.  It  re- 
man of  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of 
tature.    A  large  brown  doak,  whidi 

him  in  graceral  folds,  did  not  quite 
ad  of  black  doublet,  buttoned  up  to 
id  over  which  fiell  a  square,  yndte 
I  handsome  and  expressive  head  was 
i  stem,  powerful  lines,  which  did  not 
idmirablc  look  of  suffering,  resigna- 
effiible  goodness.  The  hair,  as  well 
1  and  eyebrows,  was  black;  and  the 
ne  singular  caprice  of  Nature,  instead 
parated  and  forming  two  distinct 
tided  frt>m  one  temple  to  the  other  in 
V  and  seemed  to  mark  ihe  forehead  of 
th  a  black  line. 


The  baekgioimd  of  this  picture  also 
sented  a  ttozmy  sky ;  but,  beyond  some  roeka  iA 
the  distance,  t&  sea  was  visible,  and  iqppeazed  to 
m^gle  irith  the  dark  clouds. 

The  Sim,  just  now  shining  upon  these  two  X9^ 
markable  figures  (which  it  appeared  impossible 
to  fisrget,  after  once  seeing  them),  aagmentBd 
their  brilliancy. 

Starting  from  his  reverie,  and  easting  his  eyes 
by  chance  upon  these  portraits,  Samud  was 
greatly  struck  with  them.  They  appeared  al* 
most  fuive.  *'  What  noble  and  luuidsomc  faami" 
he  exclaimed,  as  he  approached  to  examine  them 
more  closely.  '*  What  are  these  portraits  ?  They 
are  not  those  of  any  of  the  Rennepont  finnily, 
for  my  frither  told  me  that  they  are  all  in  the 
HaU of  Mourmng,  Alas!"  added  the  old  man, 
**  one  might  think,  from  the  great  sorrow  ex- 
pressed in  their  countenances,  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  that  mourning-chamber." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Samuel  resumed; 
"  Let  me  prepare  every  thing  for  this  solemn 
assembly.  It  has  struck  ten.  — So  saying,  he 
placed  die  gilded  arm-chairs  round  the  table, 
and  then  continued,  with  a  pensive  air:  "  The 
hour  approaches,  and,  of  the  descendants  of  the 
benefactor  of  my  grandfiither,  we  have  seen  only 
this  young  priest,  with  the  angelic  oountenanoe. 
Can  he  be  tne  only  representadve  of  the  Renne- 
pont fimiilv?— He  is  a  priest,  and  this  fimily  will 
then  fimsn  with  him.  Weill  the  moment  is 
come,  when  I  must  open  this  door,  that  the  wiU 
may  be  read.  Bathsheba  will  brin^  hither  the 
notaiT.  They  knock  at  the  door;  it  is  timel" 
— and  Samuel,  after  casting  a  last  glance  towards 
the  place  where  the  clock  had  struck  ten,  has- 
tened to  the  outer  door,  behind  which  voices 
were  now  audible. 

He  turned  the  key  twice  in  the  lock,  and 
threw  the  portals  open.  To  his  great  regret,  he 
saw  only  Gabriel  on  the  steps,  between  Rodin 
and  Father  d'Aigrigny.  The  notary,  and  Bath- 
sheba, who  had  served  them  as  a  guide,  waited 
a  little  behind  the  principal  group. 

Samuel  could  not  repress  a  sigh,  as  he  stood 
bowing  on  the  threshold,  and  said  to  them :  **  All 
is  ready,  gentlemen.    You  may  walk  in." 

CHAPTER  YIL 

THB  TE8TA1ISICT. 

Whsk  Gabriel,  Rodin,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny 
entered  the  Red  Saloon,  they  were  all  tluee 
difiSerently  affected. 

Gabriel,  pale  and  sad,  fidt  a  kind  of  mdnfiil 
impatience.  He  was  anxious  to  quit  this  nouse» 
though  he  had  already  relieved  himself  of  a 
great  weight,  by  executing  before  the  notary, 
secured  by  every  legal  formality,  a  deed  making 
over  all  his  rights  of  inheritance  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 

Until  now,  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  young 
priest,  that  in  bestowing  the  care  upon  him, 
which  he  was  about  to  reward  so  generously, 
and  in  forcing  lus  vocation  by  a  sacrile^ous 
folsehood,  the  only  object  of  Father  d'Aigngnv 
might  have  been  to  secure  the  success  of  a  dark 
intrigue. 

In  acting  as  he  did,  Gabriel  was  not  yieldingt 
in  his  view  of  the  question,  to  a  sentunent  of 
exaggerated  delicacy.  He  had  made  this  dona- 
tion fireely,  many  years  before.  He  woald 
have  looked  upon  it  as  rnfSamy  now  to  with- 
draw it.  It  was  hard  enooph,  to  be  snspeefM 
of  cowardice ;  for  nothing  in  the  worid  wwila^ 
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he    have   mcunred    the    Icabt  reproach  oi  cu- 
pidity. 

The  miflsioiiary  must  have  been  endowed  with 
a  very  rare  and  excellent  nature,  or  this  flower 
of  scrupulous  probity  would  have  withered  be- 
neath the  deleterious'and  demoralising  influence 
of  his  education;  but  happily,  as  cold  sometimes 
preserves  from  corruption,  the  icy  atmosphere  in 
which  he  had  passed  a  portion  of  his  childhood 
and  youth,  had  benumbed,  but  not  vitiated  his 
generous  qualities,  which  had  indeed  soon  re- 
rived  in  the  warm  air  of  libetty. 

Pather  d'Aigrigny,  much  paler  and  more 
agitated  than  Gabriel  strove  to  excuse  and 
explain  his  anxiety  by  attributing  it  to  the 
•orrow  he  experienced  at  the  rupture  of  his  dear 
son  with  the  Society  of  Jcsuh. 

Rodin,  calm,  and  perfectly  master  of  himself, 
Mw  with  secret  rage  the  strong  emotion  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  which  might  have  inspired  a 
man  less  c^ifiding  than  Gabriel,  with  strange 
Viapicions.  Yet,  notwitlistonding  his  apparent 
indifference,  the  soeius  was  perhaps  still  more 
ardently  impatient  than  his  superior,  for  the 
■access  of  this  important  affair. 

Samuel  appeared  quite  desponding,  no  other 
heir  but  Gabriel  having  prevented  himself.  No 
doubt,  the  old  man  felt  a  lively  sympathy  for 
the  young  priest ;  but  then  he  vnia  a  priest,  and 
with  him  would  finish  the  line  of  Kennepont ; 
aad  thia  immense  fortune,  accumulated  with  so 
Biuch  labour,  would  either  be  again  distributed, 
employed  otherwise  than  the  testator  had 


The  different  actors  in  this  scene  were  stand- 
ing round  the  table.  At  the  moment  when  they 
were  about  to  seat  themselves,  at  the  invitation 
at  the  notarv,  Samuel  pointed  to  tho  register 
bound  in  bhick  shagreen,  and  said :  *'  I  was 
oardered,  sir,  to  deposit  here  this  register.  It  is 
looked.  I  will  ddi>-er  up  the  key,  immediately 
dRter  the  reading  of  the  will." 

••  This  course  is  in  fact  directed  by  the  note 
which  accompanies  the  will,"  said  Mr.  bumennil, 
•*  as  it  was  deposited,  in  the  year  16S2,  in  the 
hands  of  Master  Thomas  Lc  Semelier,  counsel- 
lor of  tho  king,  and  notary  of  the  Chatelet  of 
Paris,  then  living  at  No.  13,  Place  Koyalc." 

So  saj-ing,  Mr.  Dunicsnil  drew  from  a  poit- 
folio  of  red  morocco,  a  large  parchment  envelope, 
grown  yellow  with  time ;  to  this  envelope  was 
annexe^  by  a  silken  tliread,  u  note  also  upon 
▼dlum. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  *•  if  you  please 
to  ait  down,  I  will  read  the  subjoined  note,  to 
regulate  the  formalities  at  the  opening  of  the 

wm." 

The  notary,  Kodin,  Father  d'Aigrignv,  and 
Oabriel,  sat  down.  The  young  priest,  having 
his  back  turned  towards  the  fire-place,  could  not 
see  the  two  portraits. 

In  spite  of  the  notary's  invitation,  Samuel 
remained  standing  behind  the  chair  of  that 
functionary,  who  read  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  13th  February,  1832,  my  will 
<ihall  be  carried  to  No.  3,  in  the  Kue  Saint- 
Fran<^is. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  the  door  of  the 
Red  Saloon  shall  be  opened  to  my  heirs,  who 
will  no  doubt  have  arrived  long  before  at  Paris, 
in  anticipation  of  this  day,  and  will  have  had 
toe  to  establish  their  line  of  descent. 

•*  As  soon  as  they  arc  assembled,  the  will  shall 
oe  read,  and,  at  the  last  stroke  of  noon,  the 
inheritance  shall  bo  finally  settled  in  favour  of 


those  ot  my  kindred,  who,  according  to  mj 
recommendation  (preserved  I  hope  by  troditiM 
in  my  fjEmiily,  during  a  century  and  a  hi^,iyi 
present  themselves  in  peraon,  and  not  Iqr 
representative  or  attorney,  befi»e  twdve  o'clock, 
on  the  13th  February,  in  the  Rue  Siiot* 
Francois." 

Ilaving  read  these  words  in  a  sonofoiif  fokt^ 
the  nota^  stopped  an  instant,  and  resumed,  in  t 
solemn  tone  :  '*  Mr.  Gabriel  P^an^oia  Mirii  4i 
Rennepont,  priest,  having  eetabliBhed,  by  uy 
tarial  act,  his  descent  on  the  UAhex'a  nd%  «d 
his  relationship  to  the  testator,  uid  bsiBg  U 
this  hour  the  only  one  of  the  descendanti  of  tke 
Rennepont  fBunily  here   present,  I 


in 


his 


presence. 


it 


qpea  the 
has   bica. 


testament 
ordered." 

So  saying,  the  notary  drew  from  its  envikn^ 
the  will,  which  had  been  previotualy  opened  oj 
the  President  of  the  Trioimal,  with  the  iot- 
malities  required  by  law. 
[  Father  aAigrigny  leaned  forward,  andmi> 
ing  his  elbow  on  uie  table,  seemed  to  pant  ix 
breath.  Gabriel  prepared  himself  to  listen  with 
more  curiosity  than  interest. 

Rodin  was  seated  at  some  distance  hom  the 
table,  with  his  old  hat  between  his  Vnoea,  im  thf 
bottcun  of  which,  half  hidden  by  the  faUb  el  a 
shabby,  blue  cotton  handkerchief  he  had  plaoad 
his  watch.  Tho  attention  of  the  weim  wm 
divided  between  the  least  noise  firom  without, 
and  the  slow  evolution  of  the  hands  of  the 
watch,  which  he  followed  with  his  little,  wrath- 
ful eye,  as  if  hastening  their  jproereis,  so 
great  was  his  impatience  for  the  how  ot 
noon. 

The  notary,  unfolding  the  sheet  of  parchmeat, 
read  what  follows,  in  tiio  midst  oi  prafomd 
attention :  — 

"  Hameau  de  Yilletaneuao, 

"  the  13th  February,  1I8S. 

*<  I  am  about  to  escape  by  death,  mpok 
disgrace  of  the  galleys,  to  which  the  implacable^ 
enemies   of  my  fiumly  have  caused  ne  to  b^ 
condemned  as  a  relapsed  heretic« 

**  And  then —  life  is  too  Intter  (bar  me 
death  of  my  son,  the  victim  of 
crime. 

"  At  nineteen  years  ol  age — my  poot  Qauy  t 
— and  his  murderers  unknown--«MH  luA  vm^ 
known —  if  I  may  trust  my  preeentinMBta. 

**  To  preserve  my  fortune  loir  my  aani  I  ha^ 
feigned  to  abjure  the  Proteetant  ftiUi.  A»  lfla|r 
as  thai  belovod  boy  lived,  I  scmiiiilQiiialy  kepi  iq> 
Catholic  appcarancea.  The  iBoq^Matnra  TtiabA 
me,  but  the  interest  of  my  son 

**  When  they  had  killed  him,  thie 
became  insupportable  to  me,     I  waa 
accused,    and    condemned    aa   fvl^peadL     My 
property  has  been  confiscated,  and  I  MaM»> 
tenced  to  the  galleys. 

**  'Tis  a  terrible  time  we  live  in !— Miany  mA 
servitude !  sanguinary  despotism  aad  nmmcnB 
intolerance  I — Oh,  it  is  sweet  to  abaadooflii  1 
sweet  to  rest,  and  see  no  more  siub  eivila  and 
such  sorrows ! 

**  In  a  few  hours,  I  shall  enjoy  that  reit    I 
shall  die.      Let  me  think   of  thoae  who  viU 
survive — or  rather  of  those  who  will  live 
perhaps  in  better  timea. 

**  Of  all  my  fortune,  there  lenaiiia  to  va  a 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  orowna,  depoaitad  is  te 
handa  of  a  uicnd. 

**  I  have  no  longer  a  aon;  Wl  I  kwrtvi* 
merous    relations,  exiled   in  yaiiima 
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lii  sum  of  fifty  thousand  crowns, 
ween  them,  would  profit  each  of 
ittle.    I  hare  disposed  of  it  differ- 

I  hare  followed  the  wise  counsels 
hom  I  venerate  as  the  image  of  Qod 
'  his  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  good- 
Mt  divine. 

B  the  course  of  m  j  life  hare  I  seen 

ider  Tery  fiital  circumstances — twice 

him  ssdfetj,  once  of  the  soul,  once 

6  might  perhaps  have  saved  my  poor 
«  came  too  late — too  late ! 
tie  left  me,  he  wished  to  divert  me 
tention  of  dying — ^for  he  knew  all. 
ee  was  powerless.  My  grief,  my 
Uscouragement,  were  too  much  for 

Mige!  when  he  was  convinced  of 

tm  to  finish  my  days  by  violence, 

of  terrible  bitterness  escaped  him, 

believe   that   he    envied  me— my 

en  perhaps  condemned  to  live  ? 
I  has,  no  doubt,  condenmed  himself 
to  humanit^Ti  and  yet  life  is  heUvr 
or  I  heard  mm  repeat  one  day,  with 
in  of  despair  and  weariness,  that  I 
iiorgotten :  *  life!  life !  who  will  de- 
ft it  >* 

ten  so  very  burdensome  to  him  f 
fne.    His  last  words  have  made  me 
departure  with  serenity.     Thanks 
iMitn  shall  not  be  without  firuit. 
to  him,  these  lines,  written  at  this 
I  man  who,  in  a  few  houn,  will  have 
re,  may  perhaps  be  the  parents  of 
a  century  and  a  half  hence — ^yes ! 
ible  things,  if  my  last  will  is  piously 
my  descendants,  for  it  is  to  them 
ddress  myself. 

ij  may  understand  and  appreciate 
I — ^which  I  commend  to  the  care  of 
who  yet  float  in  that  fathomless  gulf 
n  hastening — ^they  must  know  the 
of  my  femily,  and  avenge  their  an- 
f  a  noble  vengeance, 
idfether  was  a  Catholic.  Induced 
B  counsels,  rather  than  religious  zeal, 
himself,  tiiough  a  layman,  to  a  So- 
power  has  always  been  terrible  and 

-the  Society  of  Jesus '* 

words  of  the  testament.  Father 
Rodin,  and  Gabriel  looked  involun- 
\k  other.  The  notary,  who  had  not 
ui  movement,  continued  to  read : — 
me  years,  during  which  he  had  never 
ofess  the  most  absolute  devotion  to 
,  he  was  suddenly  enlightened  by 
atioHs,  as  to  the  secret  ends  it  pur- 
B  means  it  employed. 
I  in  1610,  a  month  before  the  assas- 
CenrylV. 

idfether,  terrified  at  the  secret  of 
id  become  the  unwilling  depository, 
as  to  bo  fiilly  explained  by  the  deaUi 
of  kings,  not  only  broke  with  the 
aa  if  Ca^olidsm  itself  had  been  an- 
the  crimes  of  its  members,  he  aban- 
iomish  religion,  in  which  he  had 
li  and  became  a  Protestant. 
Ue  proofs,  attesting  the  connivance 
«n  of  the  Company  i^ith  Ravaillac, 
i  also  proved  in  uie  case  of  Jean 


Chatel,  the  regidde,  were  in  my  grandfather's 
possession. 

**  This  was  the  first  causb  of  the  violent  hatred 
of  the  Societv  for  our  fiunily.  Thank  Ood,  these 
papers  have  been  placed  in  safety,  and,  if  my  last 
will  is  executed,  will  be  found  mariied  A.  H.  C. 
D.  G.  in  the  ebony  casket  in  the  Hall  of  Mourn* 
ing,  at  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 

'*  My  father  was  also  exposed  to  these  secret 
persecutions.  His  ruin,  and  perhaps  his  death, 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  an  angelic  woman, 
towards  whom  he  felt  an  almost  reugious  vene- 
ration. 

**  The  portrait  of  this  woman,  whom  I  saw  a 
few  vcars  ago,  as  well  as  that  of  the  man,  whom 
I  hold  in  the  greatest  reverence,  were  painted  by 
me  from  memory,  and  have  been  placed  in  the 
Red  Saloon  in  the  Rue  Saint-Fran<^is— ^  be 
gratefully  valued,  I  hope,  by  the  descendants  of 
my  femify." 

For  some  moments,  Gabriel  had  become  more 
and  more  attentive  to  the  reading  of  this  testa- 
ment.  He  thought  within  himself,  bv  how  strange 
a  coincidence  one  of  his  ancestors  bad,  two  cen- 
turies before,  broken  with  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
as  he  himself  had  just  done ;  and  that  firom  this 
rupture,  two  centuries  old,  dated  also  that  species 
of  hatred  with  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  had 
Always  pursued  his  family. 

Nor  did  the  young  priest  find  it  less  strange, 
that  this  inheritance,  transmitted  to  him  after  a 
lapse  of  a  htmdred  and  fifty  years,  from  one  of 
his  kindred  (the  victim  of  the  Society  of  Jesus), 
shotdd  return,  by  a  voluntary  act,  to  the  coficrs 
of  this  same  society. 

When  the  notary  read  the  passage  relative  to 
the  two  portraits,  Gabriel,  who,  like  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  sat  with  his  back  towards  the  pic* 
tures,  turned  round  to  look  at  them. 

Hsrdly  had  the  missionary  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
portrait  of  the  woman,  than  he  uttered  a  loud 
cry  of  surprise,  and  almost  terror.  The  notary 
paused  in  nis  reading,  and  looked  uneasily  at  the 
young  priest. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THB  LAST  STBOKI  OF  KOON. 

At  the  cry  uttered  by  Gabri^  the  notary 
stopped  in  reading  the  testament,  and  Father 
d' Aigrigny  hastily  drew  near  to  the  young  Driest. 
The  latter  rose  trembling  from  his  seat,  ana  gaaed 
with  increasing  stupor  at  the  portrait  o?  tho 
woman. 

Then  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  Speaking  to 
himself :  **  Good  heaven !  is  it  possible  dial 
nature  can  produce  such  resemblances  i  ThMo 
eyes — at  once  so  proud  and  so  sad — that  five- 
head—that  pale  complexion — ^yes,  all  her  fea^ 
tures  are  the  same — all  of  them !" 

<*  My  dear  son,  what  is  the  matter^'  said 
Father  d' Aigrigny,  as  astonished  aa  Samttd  and 
the  notary. 

**  Ei^ht  months  ago,"  replied  the  missionary, 
in  a  vmce  of  deep  emotion,  without  once  taking 
his  eyes  trom  the  picture,  *'  I  was  in  the  povrer 
of  the  Indians,  in  the  midst  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.    They  had  crudfled,  and  were  b^ 

Sinning  to  acah)  me;  I  was  on  the  point  of 
eath — when  IHvine  Providence  sent  me  un* 
expected  aid — sent  me  this  woman  for  a  de* 
Uverer." 

'*  This  woman  I"  cried  Samuel,  Father  d' Aig* 
rigny,  and  the  notary,  all  together. 


E  WANDEillNe  JEW. 


Ilodin  aloTifi  appeared  completely  iniUScrcnt 
to  this  episode  of  the  picture.  Hii  fwc  con- 
ttactcd  irith  anftry  impatience,  he  bit  hi>  nails 
li  the  i|iiick,  as  he  contemplated  with  agony  the 
ilow  ptimrcea  of  the  hands    "  ' '        '  ' 

"^IiTim!    thin   woman   i 
BUmed  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Ye5,  thif  woman,"  TepUcd  Oabriel,  in  a  atill 
lower  Bud  more  trcmblmg  voice ;  "  this  woiiuui 
— or  rathei  a.  wonun  so  much  resembling  her, 
that,  if  this  picture  had  not  been  here  for  a.  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  I  should  have  felt  sure  it  was 
tho  rfame — nor  can  I  eiEplaJn  to  myaelf^  that  r^o 
Bttiking  a  reHemblance  could  hv  the  cfTect  of 
ehanec.  Well,"  added  he,  aAer  a  moment's 
silence,  as  he  heaved  a  profound  sigh,  "  the 
mysteries  of  Nature,  and  the  will  of  Ood,  are 
aiiks  impenetrable." 

And  (iubriel  fell  hack  into  Ida  chair,  in  the 
mid^t  of  a  gcnciol  silence,  which  was  broken  by 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  saying  ;  "  It  is  a  ease  of  ei- 
traordinary  resemblance ;  that  is  all,  my  dear 
»au.  Only,  the  natural  gratitude  whicJi  you 
feel  towards  your  benefactress,  maltes  you  take  a 
deep  interest  in  this  singular  coincidence." 

Rodin,  bUTstinK  with  impatience,  here  said  to 
the  notary,  by  whose  side  be  stood :  "  It  seems 
to  me,  ail,  that  all  this  little  rouuince  has  nothing 
to  do  n-ith  the  testament." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  notary,  re- 
Burning  his  seat;    "but  the  fact  is  so   extra- 
DTdiaaiT,  and  as  you  say  romantic,  that 
not  help  sharing  in  tht 
gentleman." 

He  pointed  to  Gabriel,  who  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  leaned  bis  fore- 
head upon  his  hand,  apparenUy  quite  absorbed  in 
thought.  The  notary  continued  the  reading  of 
the  ivill,  as  follows  :— 

"  Such  an  the  peisecutions,  to  which  my 
fenulf  hu  been  eiqioscd  on  tlie  part  of  the  So- 
cicly  of  Jesus. 

"  Hie  Society  possesses,  at  this  hour,  the  whole 

^    riah  wit 
kindred 

"  At  this  solemn  moment,  the  fortune  of  my 
race  in  my  last  and  only  thought. 

"  This  morning,  I  sent  for  a  man  of  long-tried 
probity — Isaac  Samuel.  Me  owes  his  life  to  me, 
and  every  day  I  congratulate  myself  on  having 
been  able  lo  preserve  to  the  world  so  honest  ajid 

"  BeforD  the  conflseation  of  my  propertj-, 
Isnne  Samuel  had  lanE  managed  il  uith  as  much 
intelligence  a^  uprightness.  1  have  entrusted 
him  with  the  fifty  thousand  etowns.  returned  to 
me  by  a  faithful  &iend.  Isuac  Samuel,  and  his 
descendants  after  him,  to  whom  he  will  leave  ihi* 
debt  of  gratitude,  wiU  invest  tlic  above  sum,  and 
allow  it  to  aceuninlate,  until  tlic  expiivtion  of 
the  hundred-and-tiftieti  year  from  this  time. 

"  The  amount  thus  acctunulatcd,  may  become 
enormous,  and  constitute  a  royal  fortune,  if  no 
unfkvDiualile  event  should  occur.  May  my  de- 
scendants attend  to  my  wishes,  as  to  the  division 
ind  employment  of  this  immense  sum  ! 

"  In  a  century  and  a  half,  there  happen  so 
many  changes,  so  many  varieties  of  fortunes, 
such  a  rise  and  fall  in  the  conditiDn  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  a  family,  that  ptohably,  fl 
hundred-and-Qfty  years  hence,  my  descendanlf 
will  belong  to  various  classes  of  society,  and 
thus  reprcGeat  the  divere  social  elements  of  their 


}  astonishment  of  this 


lety  possei 

of  my  conliseated  property.    I  am  about  to  die. 
May  its  hatred  perish  with  me,  nnd  spare  my 


There  may,  perhaps,  be  among  them,  men  ol  I 
great  intelligence,  great  courage,  great  virtos— 
learned  men,  or  names  illustrious  in  arts  ud 
There  may,  perhaps,  also  bo  obieure 
workmen,  or  humble  citizens  —  perhaps  iIm, 
alas !  ^eat  criminals. 


and,  reconstituting  one  family  by  a  close  sail 
sincere  union,  put  into  practice  the  divine  wordt 
of  Christ ;  '  Locr  on*  another.' 

"  This  union  would  have  B  salutary  tendency; 
Cbi  it  seems  to  me,  that  upon  union,  tipm  tbr 
association  of  men  together,  must  depend  Ihr 
future  happiness  of  mankind. 

"  The  Onmpany,  which  so  long  perMCUed 
my  family.  **  "-^^  ^^  *^"  -..^.t*  o*..^l.....  ^.-.^ni... 
of  the  powi 

"  There  is  something  ao  fruitful  and  divine 
in  this  principle,  that  it  aometimei  finocs  to 
good,  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  comhina- 

"  Thus,  the  missions  have  thrown  a  pore  ml 

Senerous  light  on  the  darkness  of  this  Company  of 
eaus— founded  with  the  detestable  and  impioo* 
aim  of  destroying,  by  a  homicidal  educatJon.  all 
will,  thought,  libi-'ity,  and  intdligeace  in  the 
people  ;  so  as  to  deliver  them,  Bembling,  aij/a- 
stitious,  brutal,  and  helpless,  to  the  despotism  at 
kings,  governed  in  their  turn  by  confuMn  *^~ 
longing  to  the  Society," 

At  tlds  passage  of  the  will,  there  was  ant 
strange  look  exchonited  between  Gabnet 
Father  d'Aigrigny,    The  notary  continued: 

"  If  a  perverse  association,  based  upon  BlB 
degradation  of  humanity,  upon  fear  uld  di^- 
potism,  and  followed  by  the  msledictiona  of  A0 
people,  has  survived  for  centuries,  and  often 
governed  the  world  by  craft  and  terror  —  bow 
would  it  be  with  an  association,  which.  taldiiA 
frnlemity  and  evangelic  love  toi  its  meanii  iMd 
for  its  end  to  deliver  man  and  womui  fhM  dl 
degrading  slavery,  to  invite  to  the   eni<»Bi)M> 
of  terrestrial  happiness  those  who  have  UillMIto 
known  nothing  of  life  but  its  aoirows  and  note- 
ties,  and  Co  glorify  and  enrich  the  labour  thnC  . 
feeds  the  state  >— to  enlighten  thoM  vbiHB  igno-  I 
ranee  has  depraved  ? — (o  favout  the  fr«e  ezpan- 1 
sioQ  of  all  the  passions,  which  Ood,  in  hia  infin' 
wisdom,   and  inexhaustible  goodaeso,  gave  _ 
man  as  so  many  powerful  levers? — to  aanictiiyill 
the  gifts  of  heaven — love,  maternity,  strragth. 
intelligence,  beauty,  genius  f — to  nuke  men  trolj 
religious,  and  deeply  grateful  to  their  CreatOi 
by  making  them  understand  the  aplendoatf  i' 
nature,  and  bestowing  on  them  theii  ligl^M 
share  in  the  treasures  which  have  '  ""' 

"Oh!  Lfitbchcaven'swill,that,ia»i 
and  a  half,  the  descendants  of  my  flini' 
to  the  last  wishes  of  ftheartthat  lorad 
meet  in  this  sacred  imion  t — If  it 
yn]l,  that  amongst  them  be  found 
passionate  souls,  full  of 
who  suffer,  and  lofty  minds,  ardent  far  IHWt}! 
worm  andcloquentnaturea  1  Teaoliite< '   '    ' — ' 
women,  who  unite  beauty  and  wii 
— oh  !  then,  how  fruitful,  how  n 


beauty  and  wit  with  maai»^ 
powBrflJ«iltt 

the  harmonious  union  of  all  uiese 
inftuenccB,  and  forces — of  all  thaae 
grouped  round  that  princely  lbrtn-„,  ..__. 
concentrated  by  association,  mill  hIhIi  ■aiirtli 
>''ould  render  procdcable  tlM  mott  aaiin)M> 
Utopian  dreams  I 


THE  WANDERtHa  JKW. 


•  I  what  precioui  and  lifc-girins 
ream  inccsuntly  Jrom  this  focus  (rf 
icipation,  and  Invc '.    What  great 


Iw  attempted,  what  mBgniricent  < 
to  the  world  I    ^Vhal  a  diTinc  roia- 
ut  iiTcaiiilihlc  tendency  lo«-arda 
impreBsedon  the  whole  human  rate, 
iaiM  utualcd,  and  iB  posaeuion  of 

a,  aich.  a  bencAcent  associstion 
«  to  combat  the  fatal  Eanspiracj, 
tLe  vicliiii,  and  which,  in  a  century 
wj  have  lost  none  of  its  fonnidablc 

hil  work  of  darknen.  lestroint.  and 
lieh  weighs  hunvily  rat  the  Christian 
oiily  would  oppoae  thcii  work  of 
Ml,  and  liberty. 
L  of  good  and  evil  would  stand  Gica 

si 


to  face    The  struggle  would  coramenct,  and  God 
would  protect  the  light. 

"  And  that  thcac  iramiTnae  pDcimiaiy  ic 
which  will  give  so  much  powei  to  my  funil}-, 
may  not  be  exhausted  with  Iho  eounc  of  years, 
my  heirs,  following  jaj  last  will,  aie  to  place  oi~~ 
upon  the  same  conditions,  double  the  sum  that 
hnvo  invKsted  —  so  that,  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  a  new  sourco  of  power  and  action  will  b« 
at  the  disposal  of  their  dcscendanu.  What  a 
perpetuity  of  good! 

"  In  the  ebi^y  catunetof  the  Hall  of  Mourning 
will  be  found  aoine  practical  si 
sul^ect  of  this  association. 

"  Such  is  m;  lost  will  — 
my  lost  hopes. 

"  If  I  require  abaoluloly,  that  the  membon  of 
my  fiunily  should  i^ipeiT  ut  ptrim  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Fronfois,  on  the  day  of  the  opcming  of  this 
tn^amAnt  i»  \^  thatj  luiitcd  in  that  solstumo' 


<r  ntthcT,  such,  aie 


ftSO 
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ment,  they  may  ace  »nd  kauw  tath  other.  My 
TTorda  mny  then  perhaps  haTC  some  effect  upon 
them ;  and,  instead  of  li-ring  divided,  they  will 
comb^e  together.  It  m]!  be  for  their  own  intc- 
lest,  ondl  mj  wishes  ■will  thus  be  accomplifihed. 

"  When  I  sent,  a  few  days  ago,  to  thn*c  of  my 
&inilT  whoiD  exile  hiu  diipcned  trrer  Europe,  a 
medal  on  whieh  is  engrBTen  the  date  of  tho  con- 
■vocalion  of  my  hein,  a  century  and  a  half  from 
■  ■  time,  I  was  forced  to  ke^  aecrel  my  truo 
ve,  and  only  to  tell  them,  that  my  descend- 
would  find  ii  greatiy  to  their  mtereat  to 
attend  this  meeting. 

"  I  have  acted  Uiua,  beeause  I  kilow  the  eraft 
and  perseverance  of  the  socirtr  of  which  I  hBTe 
been  the  vietim.  U  they  could  glicss  that  my 
deaecndanta  would  hereafter  haie  to  difidp  iui' 
mcDse  sums  between  them,  my  firaiily  would  nm 
the  ri«k  of  mucK  Eraud  and  tnalice,  through  the 
latal  rccommendttiDDS  handed  down  &oin  age  to 

e  in  the  Society  ot  Jesus. 

"  May  these  precautions  be  succBSSTul !  May 
the  wish,  exprc>99ed  upon  these  medall,  be  faith- 
fully transmitted  from  generatian  to  generation ! 

"  If  I  fii  a  dsj  and  hour,  in  which  my  Inherit- 

ce  shall  irrerocilbly  Ml  to  those  of  my  de- 
acendanu  who  shall  appeal  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
TrantoiBon  the  I3th  FcWUary,  1S32,  it  is  that 
all  delays  must  huve  a  term,  and  that  mt  hein 
■will  hafe  been  sufficiently  informed  VBatabefore 
of  the  gTMt  iropoilince  of  this  meeWUi 

"  After  the  reading  of  m]t  test^UHii  til 
_  n  who  shaU  then  H  Ule  trtisHW  ~ 
lated  funds,  shall  MtB  knowll  IM 

that,  v,-ith  the  im  WtftB  of  naaH^  J 
^vided  between  «»  HUt  then  IBbI- 
"le  different  aMKlinb  ti  ffi# 
then  be  opened  W  Ann.  ThVf  *m  IM  Ih  tllem 
"vers  objecto,  Well  Worthy  of  IhWrtft  pity,  and 
spect— partieulltljr  In  the  ttflU  of  MOnmlnii. 
"  My  desire  Is,  that  the  home  msy  tint  be  sold, 
tut  that  it  may  tcitttin  fuhilitied  M  it  io,  Hnd 
serve  as  a  place  of  MeetiDg  fet  Iliy  deatrendantS) 
if,  as  I  hope,  they  attend  tO  Iby  last  iriflbesi 

■'  If,  on  the  contr«J,  the*  ftre  divided  (Unnngst 
themselves— if,  insieid  rf  kfitting  fnf  MhC  of  tile 
most  geneioua  entxrptiaBt  that  ever  sMaliCed  an 
igc.  they  yield  to  the  InfiuellHe  ttf  sclWl  puuiions 
—if  they  prefer  a  rieHl  inaWflUality  to  K  friiit- 
Ful  association— if.  In  this  ttnlnenie  fortUftb  Ihcy 
sec  only  an  opportunity  or  tivolous  diaMJiUion, 
ir  sordid  interest — may  they  """  " 


*'  Such  ia  my  last  wilL  I  leave  ita  ezemtica 
. .  the  supenntendinj  care  of  Pravidcaoe.  Ood  I 
will  protect  the  csiue  of  love,  peace,  union,  ud 
Ube^. 

"  "niia  nifMte  tftainaU,*  having  been  frsdy 
made  by  me,  and  written  entirely  with  my  ovi 
hand,  I  look  for  ita  scrupulous  ezecutian  bulk 
In  the  spirit  and  the  letter. 
_ "  This  I3th  day  of  February,  1S82,  it  mc 
o'clock  in  the  aSernoon. 

"  Hinnn  db  BEHimtiicT." 

Ax  the  notuy  had  proceeded  with  the  leadiif 
of  the  teatament,  Qabricl  was  aucceulTely  tgi. 
tated  by  diven  painful  impicsiioiu.  At  ton,  it 
we  have  before  said,  he  waa  stiuck  with  the 
hich  restored  this  immniM 
ma  victim  of  die  SodcQof 
Je«ut)  W  the  hands  of  that  very  MWCUtioB,  tn 
tlii  fOBwsl  ot  his  deed  of  gift.  Then,  *•  ha 
ch^tttlde  and  lofty  aoiU  bcgaa  f^y  to  comi«B- 
heUi  ttu  admliBble  tendeli^  of  tha 


f  maybe 


auMpation, 
used  bj  nil 


terly  demolished  and  destroyed,  and  the  papcn, 
of  Avhich  Isaac  Samuel  possesses  the  inventory, 
'cll  as  the  two  portraits  in  the  Red  Saloon, 
he  burnt  by  the  guardian  of  the  property. 

"  I  have  done.  My  duty  is  accomplished.  In 
oU  this,  I  have  followed  the  counsels  of  the  man 
whom  I  iBvere  and  love  as  the  image  of  Ooil 
Upon  earth. 

"  The  faitiilul  friend,  who  preserved  for 
the  fifty  thonsand  crovms,  the  wreck  of  my  \ 
tune,  linowB  the  use  I  mean  to  make  of  the 
I  could  not  refiise  to  his  &iendship  this  mark  of 
confidence.    But  I  hare  conciiUed  baja  him  the 
name  of  Isaac  Samuel — for  to  have  mentioned  it 
might  have  exposed  this  latter  and  his  desccnd- 

'   to  pical  Angers. 
In  a  short  time,  this  friend,  who  knows  not 
that  my  reiolutian  to  die  is  so  near  its  accom- 

g"Bhment,  will  come  hither  with  my  notary. 
to  tbdr  hands,  after  the  usual  formalities,  I 
•tall  deliyer  my  sealed  testament. 


any  otllW  Unr,  thia  gl 
wwHmH)  Wfl  fe  fbrttukBi 
U  had  evtttbMn  a^cete 


%tnild  nevet  be  mallMdi 

Mi^EMbUBIHhadevt ,_ 

^  to  tts  l£tf«  of  an  lU-<)HU9B«d 
trltow  hail  il  Weiild  be 

"actiotti 

AtUHMU  U     ,  _ 

toul  dt  Qibfitt  Ma  too  pun  tpA.  nobU  to  led 

"'     sliahtetliWMWW « -■*-  ■   ■-■- 

baMevalusoTthBili.^..,    ^     ^^   - 
ttgoiced  MtW  Ifi  WflUAlHU  hil  Inbidl  b]r 
ft  tnuchini  eounatk  Ml  ^a  ^nagkt  m  lh» 
ireallhliB  nad  abandonod,  U 
wheto  he  hope  " " '^"" 

J  in  the  ptat 

gelical  virtue. 

These  ideaa 
brain.    The  lig 

daA  terelaUons  coflliined  lA  tli4  Ittta 
grutdeur  of  the  vteirt  etUlnted  U  tUt 
of  Mr.  de  Beimepatit,  dl  Iheee  extraordOMt  En— 
ddenia  had  throwti  QiMlel  into  ■  Nrt  W  U^^ 
in  Which  he  WB«  itill  slnnMi  IHrin  BuDoeL 
oflbted  the  key  of  the  ngintf  to  Oe  imtan-^ 
Baying :  ■'  You  will  Bnd,  rir,  Ik  thit  r^lter,  O^ 
exact  statement  of  Ute  knma  in  my  poneadODv 

of  the  one  hi^md  and  fifty  thousand  fiaucs^ 
ebtnltted  to  my  grandfather  by  Ur.  Muiut  d» 


Youi  grandfather  I"  died  Father  d'Ai, 
with  the  ntmoat  sutpriae ;  "  it  ia  then  jaaxbaSi.^ 
that  has  always  had  the  management  ot  tin» 
property." 

"  Tea,  air;  and,  in  a  few  mlnntea,  my  wifir 
will  bring:  Mther  the  casket,  which  ooataini  th^ 


Aa  Mr.  Notary  may  convince  himaelf  by  fki*  J 
statement,"  replied  Samuel,  with  perlbct  oni'-  I 
plieity,  and  as  if  he  were  only  *»tVing  of  fl^  / 
orinoal  one  hundred  and  fiftj  thonsania  fiancct  / 
"  Inave  in  my  possession  vanons  ennent  »ecn^  / 
rities  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  tirititj 
nulllonsi  one  hundred  and  veroitT  ^^ — ^ 

You  say,  wi  V  cried  Father  d'AigrijpA 


^-^ 
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**  Yes,  the  gum !"  added  Rodin,  in  an  agitated 
nnee,  and,  for  ^ic  fiiat  time,  perhaps,  in  his  lifti» 
Qsing  hia  presence  of  mind ;  **  the  sum — the  sum 
--the  amn !" 

**  I  ^ay»  sir,*'  resumed  the  old  man,  *'  that  I 
kold  secu^tiea  fat  two  hundred  and  twelve  mil- 
ions,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
finmcs,  payable  to  self  or  bearer — as  you  may 
lOOn  convmce  yourselft  Mr.  Notary,  for  here  is 
my  wife  with  the  casket.'* 

!And  indeed,  at  this  moment,  Bathshcba  en- 
tered, holding  in  her  arms  the  cedar-wood 
diMt,  which  contained  the  securities  in  ques- 
tSon;  ahe  placed  it  upon  the  table,  and  with- 
^w  after  exchanging  on  afiectionute  glance 
with  Samuel. 

When  the  latter  declared  the  enormous  amount 
of  the  sum  in  hand,  his  words  were  received 
with  silent  stupor.  All  the  actors  in  this  scene, 
•zcept  himself,  bdieved  that  they  were  the  sport 
of  acme  delusion. 

Father  d'Aicrigny  and  Rodin  had  coimtcd 
upon  forty  miflions.  This  sum,  in  itself  enor- 
■UNU.  was  more  than  quintupled. 

Oaoriel,  when  he  heard  the  notary  read  those 
pMsases  in  the  testament,  wMch  spoke  of  a 
princSy  fortune,  hein^  quite  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
Sgious  effects  of  eligible  incestmvnU^  had  valued 
tiic  property  at  some  three  or  tour  millions.  He 
WBB,  theremre,  struck  dumb  with  amazement 
■t  Uie  exhorbitant  amount  named.  Notwith- 
Ktiaiding  his  admirable  disinterestedness  and 
■enipulous  honour,  he  felt  dazzled  and  giddy  at 
^e  tnought,  that  all  these  immense  riches  might 
Laaye  belonged  to  him  alone. 

The  notarvi  almost  as  much  amazed  as  Gabriel, 
examined  tne  statement,  and  could  hardly  be- 
Lipre  his  eyes,  llie  Jew  also  remained  mute, 
aeemed  painfully  absorbed  in  thought,  that 
other  heir  made  ms  appearance. 
Ii^the  midst  of  this  profound  silence,  the  clock 
iqi  the  iiext  room  beeon  slowly  to  strike  twelve. 
Sfmnel  started,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  A  few 
■aooiidi  more,  and  the  fatal  term  would  be  at 
i^nend. 

Bodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Gabriel,  and  the 
Kiotarr,  were  cdl  under  the    influence  of  such 
caonmlete  surprise,  that  not  one  of  them  even  re- 
Kiiarked,  how  strange  it  was  to  hear  the  soimd  of* 
^fibis  clock. 

**  Noon !"  cried  Rodin,  as,  by  an  involuntary 
^Borement,  he  hastily  placed  his  two  hands  upon 
"tte  eaaket,  as  if  to  take  possession  of  it. 

•*  At  last !"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  w-ith  an 
expression  of  joy,  triumph,  transport,  which  it  is 
^flBpomible  to  describe.  Then  he  added,  as  he 
iStavw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Gabriel,  whom 
lub  embraced  warmly :  *'  Ah,  my  dear  son !  how 
^ue  poor  will  bless  you  I — You  will  be  a  second 
^ncent  de  Paul.  You  will  be  canonized,  I  pro- 
i&iMyoa.'* 

**  Let  us  first  thank  Providence,"  said  Rodin, 
m  a  grave  and  solemn  tone,  as  he  fell  upon  his 
(oeea,  *'  let  ua  thank  Providence,  that  He  has 
pem^tted  so  much  wealth  to  be  employed  for 
fii  glory !" 

f^atiher  d'Aigrigny,  having  again  embraced  Ga- 
hneU  took  him  bv  the  hand,  and  said :  '*  Rodin 
if  Tiffht.  Let  UB  Kneel,  my  dear  son,  and  render 
^luuutB  to  Providence  !*' 

8b   tayinff,  Father  d'Aigrigny  knelt   down, 

ing  GaDrielwlth  him,  aim.  the  latter,  con- 

and  giddy  with  so  many  precipitate  events, 

£lded  m^anically  to  the  impulse.    It  was  the 

MtroikM  oftwehe,  and  they  all  rose  together. 


llien  the  notary  said,  in  a  slightly  agitated 
voice,  for  there  was  something  extraordiniffT  and 
solemn  in  this  scene :  *'  No  other  heir  of  Mr. 
MaiiuH  de  Rennepont  having  presented  himself, 
before  iiocn  on  this  day,  I  execute  the  will  ol 
the  testator,  by  declaring,  in  the  name  of  law  and 
justice,  that  Mr.  Francis  Marie  Gabriel  de  Renne- 
pont, here  present,  is  tlie  sole  heir  and  possessor  of 
all  the  estate,  real  and  personal,  bequeathed  under 
the  said  will ;  all  which  estate,  the  said  Gabriel 
de  Rennepont,  priest,  has  freely  and  voluntarily 
made  over  by  deed  of  gift  to  ]rrcderic  Emanuel 
de  Bordcville,  Marquis  d'Aigrigny,  priest,  who 
has  accepted  the  same,  and  is,  therefore,  the  only 
le^al  holder  of  such  property,  in  the  room  of  the 
said  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  by  virtue  of  the  said 
deed,  drawn  up  and  engrossed  b  v  me  this  mom- 
iii^,  and  signed  in  my  presence  by  the  said  Ga- 
briel de  Rennepont  and  Frederic  d  Aigrisny." 

At  this  moment,  the  sound  of  loud  voices 
was  heard  from  the  garden.  Bathsheba  entered 
hastily,  and  said  to  her  husband  with  an  agitated 
air :  **  Samuel — a  soldier — who  insists " 

She  had  not  time  to  finish.  Dagobert  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  Red  Saloon. 

The  soldier  was  fearfully  pale.  He  seemed 
almost  fainting  ;  his  left  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and 
he  leaned  upon  Agricola  for  support. 

At  sight  of  Dagobert,  the  pale  and  flabby  eye- 
lids of  liodin  were  suddenly  distended,  as  if  all 
the  blood  in  his  body  had  flowed  towuxls  the 
head. 

Then  the  aociut  threw  himself  upon  the  casket, 
witli  a  movement  of  ferocious  rage  and  avidity, 
as  if  ho  were  resolved  to  cover  it  with  his  body, 
and  defend  it  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TU£   DKEU   OP   GIfT. 

Fatheb  n'AiOKioxY  did  not  recognise  Dago- 
bert, and  had  never  seen  Agricola.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  at  first  explain  the  kind  of  angry 
alarm  exhibited  by  Romn.  But  the  reverend 
father  understood  it  all,  when  he  heard  Gabriel 
utter  a  cry  of  joy,  and  saw  him  rush  into  the 
arms  of  the  smith,  exclaiming  :  "  My  brother  ! 
my  second  father  ! — Ah !  it  is  neaven  that  sends 
you  to  me." 

Having  pressed  the  hand  of  Gabriel,  Dagobert 
advanced  towards  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  r 
rapid  but  tottering  step. 

As  he  remarked  the  threatening  countenance 
of  the  soldier,  the  reverend  father,  strong  in  his 
acquired  rights,  and  feeling  that,  since  noon,  he 
was  in  his  own  house,  drew  back  a  litUe,  and  said 
imperiously  to  the  veteran :  "  AVho  aro  you,  sir  } 
— ^What  do  you  want  ?" 

Instead  oi  answering,  the  soldier  continued  to 
advance ;  then,  stopping  just  opposite  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  ho  looked  at  him  for  a  second  with 
such  an  astounding  mixture  of  curiosity,  <^»a<iftiT»^ 
aversion,  and  audacity,  that  the  ex-colonel  ol 
hussars  quailed  before  the  pale  fSou^e  and  sparkling 
eye  of  the  veteran. 

The  notary  and  Samuel,  struck  with  surprise, 
remained  mute  spectators  of  this  scene,  whilst 
Agricola  and  Gatoel  followed  with  anxiety  the 
least  movements  of  Dogobert. 

As  for  Rodin,  he  pretended  to  be  leaning  on 
the  casket,  in  order  still  to  cover  it  with  his 
body. 

Surmounting  at  length  the  embarrassment 
caused  bv  the  stead&st  look  of  the  sqldier, 
Father  d'Aigrigny  raised  his  head,  and  repeafiad} 
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•<  I  ask  you,  sir,  who  you  are,  and  what  you 
trant?" 

"•  Do  you  not  recognize  me,  then  ?"  said  Da- 
gqibert*  liardly  able  to  restrain  himself. 

«  Ko,  sir ** 

.  "  In  truth,"  resumed  the  soldier,  with  pro- 
found contempt,  "  you  cast  down  your  eyes  for 
shame,  when,  at  Leipsic,  you  fought  tor  the 
Russians  against  the  IPrench,  and  when  General 
Simon,  coTered  with  wounds,  answered  you, 
renegade  as  you  were,  when  you  asked  him 
for  ms  sword:  *<  I  do  not  surrender  to  a  trai- 
tor !' — and  dragged  himself  along  to  one  of  the 
Kussian  grenamers,  to  whom  he  yielded  up  his 
weapon.  Well!  there  was  then  a  wounded 
soldier  by  the  side  of  General  Simon — and  I 
am  he." 

"  But,  sir — what  do  you  want  ?"  said  Father 
d'Aifrigny,  hardly  able  to  control  himself. 

*'  1  have  come  to  unmask  you — ^you,  that  are 
as  false  and  hateful  a  priest,  as  Gabriel  is  admir- 
able and  beloved." 

"  Sir '"  cried  the  marquis,  becoming  livid  with 
rage  And  emotion. 

"  I  tcU  you,  that  you  are  false  and  infamous," 
resumed  the  soldier,  with  still  greater  force. 
"  To  rob  Marshal  Simon's  daughters,  and  Ga- 
briel, and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  of  their 
inheritance,  you  have  had  recourse  to  the  most 
shameful  means." 

**  What  do  you  sayr"  cried  Gabriel.  "  The 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  ?" 

"  Are  thy  relations,  my  dear  boy ;  as  is  also 
that  worthy  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the 
benefactress  of  Agricola.  Now,  this  priest,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,"  has  had 
them  shut  up — the  one  as  mad,  in  a  lunatic- 
asylum — the  others  in  a  convent.  As  for  thee, 
my  dear  boy,  I  did  not  hope  to  find  thee  here, 
believing  that  they  would  have  prevented  thee, 
like  the  others,  from  coming  hither  this  morning. 
But,  thank  God,  thou  art  here,  and  I  arrive  in 
time.  I  should  have  been  sooner,  but  for  my 
wound;  I  have  lost  so  much  blood,  that  I  have 
done  nothing  but  faint  all  the  morning." 

"  Truly !"  cried  Gabriel,  with  uneasiness.  "  I 
had  not  remarked  your  arm  in  a  sling.  What  is 
the  wound?" 

At  a  sign  from  Agricola,  Dagobcrt  answered : 
"  Nothing ;  the  consequence  of  a  fall.  But  here 
I  am,  to  imveil  many  infamies." 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  curiosity,  anguish, 
surprise,  or  fear,  of  the  different  actors  in  this 
scene,  as  they  listened  to  the  threatening  words 
of  Dagobert.  But  the  most  overcome  was  Ga- 
briel. His  angelic  coimtenance  was  distorted, 
his  knees  trembled  under  him.  Struck  by  the 
communication  of  Dagobert,  which  revealea  the 
existence  of  other  heirs,  he  was  unable  to  speak 
for  some  time ;  at  length,  he  cried  out  in  a  tone 
of  despair :  "  And  it  is  I  —  oh,  God !  it  is  I 
—  who  am  the  cause  of  the  spoliation  of  this 
family !" 

"  Thout  brother  r"  exclaimed  Agricola. 

"  Did  they  not  wish  to  rob  thee  abo  ?"  added 
Dagobert. 

"  The  wlQ,"  resimied  Gabriel,  with  increasing 
agony,  "  gave  the  property  to  those  of  the  heirs 
that  should  appear  before  noon." 
^  "  Well?"  said  Dagob^t,  alarmed  at  the  emo- 
tion of  the  young  priest. 

"  Twelve  o'clock  has  struck,"  resumed  the 
latter.  "  Of  all  the  fomily,  I  alone  was  present. 
IJ9  you  understand  it  now?  The  term  is  ex- 
ipixed.    The  heirs  have  been  despoiled  by  me  I" 


'*  By  theer"  said  Dagobert,  stammeiiiig'wttk 
joy.  "  By  thee,  my  brave  boy !  thn,  •&  U 
well." 

«*  But " 

"  All  is  well,"  resumed  Dagobert,  ndiaatwHk 
delight.  "  Thou  wilt  share  with  the  oHietS'^I 
know  thee !" 

"  But  all  this  property  I  have  irrevoeiblf 
made  over  to  another,"  cried  Gabriel,  in  4m^ 
pair. 

"  Made  over  the  property !"  said  Bagobaly 
quite  petrified.    **  To  whom  then  ? — to  whonK* 

**  To  this  gentleman,"  said  Gabriel,  potntiog 
to  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

**  To  him!**  exclaimed  Dagobert,  overwhidiMd 
by  the  news;  "to  him — the  renegade — who 
has  always  been  the  evil  genius  of  this  fimiilyr' 

"  But,  brother,"  cried  Agricola,  "  didst  thou 
then  know  thy  claim  to  this  inheritance  V* 

*•  No,"  answered  the  yoimg  priest,  with  deep 
dejection ;  "  no — I  only  learned  it  this  mozniBg, 
from  Father  d'Aigrigny.  He  told  me,  thit  fie 
had  only  recently  been  informed  of  my  lig^ 
by  fanuly-papers,  long  ago  foimd  upon  me^  and 
sent  by  our  mother  to  her  confessor. ' 

A  sudden  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the  mlad 
of  tlie  smith,  as  he  exclaimed:  **  1  undeitttoi 
it  all  now.  They  discovered  in  these  papisi« 
that  thou  wouldst  one  day  have  a  chance  ol  te* 
coming  rich.  Therefore,'  they  interested  thctt*' 
selves  about  thee — therefore,  they  took  thee  into 
their  college,  where  we  could  never  see  thee— 
therefore,  3iey  deceived  thee  in  thy  vocation  b^ 
shamcfhl  falsehoods,  to  force  thee  to  beoam*  • 
priest,  and  to  lead  thee  to  make  this  deed  of 
gift.  Ah,  sir !"  resumed  Agricola,  turning  to^  ' 
wards  Father  d'Aigrigny  with  indignation,  •*  mf 
father  is  right  —  such  machinations  are  indm 
infamous !" 

During  this  scene,  the  reverend  father  and  Iri^ 
socius,  at  first  alarmed  and  shaken  in  their  aiida<^ 
city,  had  by  degrees  recovered  all  their  cooliioM- 
Kodin,  still  leaning  upon  the  casket,  had  tafid 
a  few  words  in  a  low  voice  to  Father  d'Aigrigny^ 
So  that  when  Agricola,  carried  away  by  his  in- 
dignation, reproached  the  latter  with  lua  bihf» 
mous  machinations,  he  bowed  his  head  hmiiblyv 
and  answered :  "  We  are  boimd  to  fargiTe'  w> 
juries,  and  offer  them  to  the  Lord  as  a  maik  ctf 
our  humility." 

Dagobert,  confounded  at  all  he  had  just  baardy 
felt  his  reason  begin  to  wander.  After  so  ttuek 
anxiety,  his  strength  failed  beneath  this  new  Mid 
terrible  blow. 

The  just  and  sensible  words  of  Agrieola,  ik 
connexion  with  certain  passages  of  the  tssti»* 
nicnt,  at  once  enlightened  Gabriel  as  to  tfas 
views  of  Father  d'Aigri^y,  in  taking  charge  «f 
his  education,  and  leadmg  him  to  join  'die  &k 
cicty  of  Jesus.  For  the  first  time  m  his  ^St, 
Gabriel  was  able  to  take  in  at  a  ^bnce  «I140 
secret  springs  of  the  dark  intrigue,  of  which  ht 
had  been  the  victim.  Then,  indi^putioA'  add 
despair  surmoimting  his  natural  timidi^,  -tiie 
missionary,  virith  flashing  eye,  and  checkB-  in- 
flamed with  noble  wrath,  exclaimed,  as  he^ad*- 
dressed  Father  d'Aigrigny:  *<  Thos,  ftther, 
when  you  placed  me  in  one  of  your  collegB^it 
was  not  from  any  feeling  of  kindneas  oe  com* 
miseration,  but  only  in  the  hope  of  lnringMig:jitd 
one  day  to  renounce  in  favour  of  your  ardetlmy 
share  m  this  inheritance;  and  it  did  not  a 
suffice  you  to  saoriflce  me  to  your  cupidi^^ 
I  must  also  be  rendered  the  inrofambByi 
meat  of  a  ahamefol  spoliation  lv*t3tt.Qgiqr'I 
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—if  yoa  onlj  coyeted  my  claim  to 
Bilth,  I  ihoufd  not  complain.  I  am 
er  of  a  religion  which  honours  and 
poTerty;  I  haye  consented  to  the 
in  your  fityour,  and  I  haye  not,  I 
'cr  haye  any  claim  upon  it.  But 
t  concerned,  which  belong  to  poor 
wooght  from  a  distant  exile  by  my 
ther,  and  I  will  not  see  them  wronged, 
ene&ctress  of  my  adopted  brother  is 
,  and  I  will  not  see  her  wronged.  But 
U  of  a  dying  man  is  concerned,  who, 
eat  loye  o£  ihumanity,  bequeathed  to 
lants  an  eyangelic  mission — an  admir- 
(m  of  progress,  loye,  union,  liberty — 
not  see  uiis  mission  blighted  in  its 
no;  I  tell  you,  that  this  mission  shall 
ilidied,  though  I  haye  to  cancel  the 
haye  made.' 

3  words.  Father  d'Aipigny  and  Kodin 
each  odier  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
At  a  sign  from  the  eocius,  tne  reye- 
sr  began  to  speak  with  immoyeable 
in  a  slow  and  sanctified  yoice,  keeping 
constantly  cast  down:  **  Tliere  are 
lenta  connected  with  this  inheritance 
Bennepont,  which  appear  yery  com- 
-many  phantoms,  which  seem  un- 
wiacing — and  yet,  nothing  could  be 
«  simple  and  naturaL  £et  us  pro- 
pilar  order.  Let  us  i)ut  aside  all  these 
s  imputations ;  we  will  return  to  them 
..  Mr.  Gabriel  de  Bennepont — and  I 
sg  him  to  contradict  me,  if  I  depart  in 
instance  from  the  exact  truth — Mr. 
i  Bennepont,  in  acknowledgment  of 
ionnerly  bestowed  on  him  by  the  so- 
w^ach  I  haye  the  honour  to  belong, 
r  to  me,  as  its  representatiye,  freely 
axily,  all  the  prop^ty  that  might  come 
I  day,  the  yalue  of  wmch  was  unknown 
well  as  to  myscdf." 

rAicrigny  here  looked  at  Gabriel,  as 
ig  tohim  for  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
rue,"  said  the  young  priest ;  **  I  made 
ion  freely." 

nomin^,  in  consequence  of  a  priyate 
cm,  which  I  will  not  repeat  —  and  in 

certain  beforehand,  of  the  Abb6  Ga- 

't 

'  replied  Gabriel,  generously ;  "  the 
f  this  conyersation  is   of  httle   im- 

I  then  in  consequence  of  this  conyer- 
Kt  the  Ahh6  Gabriel  manifested  the 

confirm  this  donation  —  not  in  my 
or  I  haye  little  to  do  with  earthlj 
ut  in  feiyour  of  the  sacred  and  chan- 
a  of  which  our  Company  is  the  trustee. 
3  the  honour  of  Mr.  Gabriel,  to  declare 
I  not  engaged  himself  towards  us,  not 

fldlemn  oath,  but  by  a  perfectly  legal 
feed  in  presence  of  Mr.  Dumesnil." 
ill  true,"  answered  Gabriel. 
Leed  was  prepared  by  me,"  added  the 

Gabriel  could  only  giye  you  what  be- 
\  him,"  cried  Dagobcrt  "  The  dear 
*  supposed,  that  you  would  make  use 
rob  other  people.^' 

ae  the  fayour,  sir,  to  allow  me  to 
nys^,"  rqplied  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
ly;  **  you  can  afterwards  make  answer." 
Et  repressed  with  difficulty  a  movement 
impatience.    The  rcycrend  father  con- 


tinued :  '«  The  Abb6  Gabriel  has  then,  by  thA 
double  engt^gement  of  an  oath  and  a  legal  act* 
confirmed  his  donation.  Much  more,"  resumed 
Father  d'Aigrigny;  "when,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment and  to  ours,  the  enormous  amount  oi  the 
inheritance  became  known,  the  Abb6  Gabriel* 
fiiithful  to  his  own  admirable  generosity,  &r 
from  repenting  of  his  gifts,  consecrated  them 
once  more  by  a  pious  moyement  of  gratitude  to 
Proyidence — for  Mr.  Notary  will  doubUess  re- 
member, that,  after  embracing  the  Abb6  Gabriel 
with  transport,  and  telling  him  that  he  was  a 
second  Vincent  de  Paul  in  duuity,  I  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  we  both  knelt  down  together, 
to  thank  Heayen  for  haying  inspired  him  witii 
the  thought  to  offer  these  immense  riches  to  the 
Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord." 

"  That  is  true  also,"  answered  Gabriel,  ho- 
nestly ;  **  so  long  as  myself  was  concerned, 
though  I  might  be  astoimded  for  a  moment  by 
the  reyelation  of  so  enormous  a  fortune,  I  did 
not  think  for  an  instant  of  cancelling  the  donation 
I  had  freely  made." 

"Under  these  circumstances,"  resumed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  **  the  hour  fixed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  inheritance  haying  Ktnick,  and  the  Abb6 
Gabriel  being  the  only  heir  that  presented  him- 
self, he  became  necessarily  the  only  legitimate 
possessor  of  this  immense  wealth — enormous, 
no  doubt — and  charity  makes  me  rejoice  that 
it  is  enormous  ;  for,  thanks  to  it,  many  miseries 
will  be  relieyed,  and  many  tears  wiped  away. 
But,  all  on  a  sudden,  here  comes  this  gentleman," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  pointing  to  Daeobert, 
"  and,  under  some  delusion,  n^iich  I  forgiye 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  and  which  I  am 
sure  he  will  himself  regret,  accuses  me,  with 
insult  and  threats,  of  haying  carried  off  (I  know 
not  where)  some  persons  (I  know  not  who),  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  here  at  the  proper 
time * 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  you  of  this  infamy !"  cried  the 
soldier,  exasperated  by  the  cahnness  and  auda- 
city of  the  reverend  father ;  **  yes — and  I  will 
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Once  again,  sir,  I  conjure  you  to  be  so  good 
as  to  let  me  fiiush  ;  you  can  reply  afterwards," 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  humbly,  in  the  softest 
and  most  honied  accents. 

**  Yes,  I  will  reply  to  your  confusion,"  cried 
Dagobert. 

"  Let  him  finish,  father,"  said  Agricola ; 
'*  you  can  speak  presently." 

The  soldier  was  silent,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny 
continued  with  new  assurance:  *'  BoubUess, 
if  there  should  really  be  any  other  heirs,  becddes 
the  Abbd  Gabriel,  it  is  unfortunate  for  them,  that 
they  have  not  ajmeared  in  proper  time.  And  if^ 
instead  of  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  I  had  only  to  look  to  my  own  interest, 
I  should  be  far  fit>m  availing  myself  oi  this 
advantage,  due  only  to  chance ;  but,  as  a  trustee 
for  the  great  £unily  of  the  poor,  I  am  obliged  to 
maintain  my  absolute  rieht  to  this  inheritance ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt,  that  Mr.  Notary  will 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  my  claim,  and 
deliver  to  me  these  securities,  which  are  now  my 
Intimate  property." 

**  My  only  mission,"  replied  the  notary,  in  an 
agitated  voice,  "  is  faithfully  to  execute  the  will 
of  the  testator.  The  Abbe  Gabriel  dc  Benne- 
pont alone  presented  himself,  within  the  term 
fixed  by  the  testament.  The  deed  of  gift  is  in 
rule ;  I  >cannot  refuse  therefore  to  ddirer  to  thie 
person  named  in  the  deed  — — >" 
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▲t  these  wards,  Samuel  hid  his  face  in  his 
(Uttdi,  and  heayed  a  deep  sigh ;  he  was  obliged 
10  ac^owledge  the  rigorous  justice  of  the 
rnoUrfi  observations. 

•*  tfut,  sir/'  cried  Dagobert,  addressing  the 
man  of  law,  '*  it  can^xot  he.  You  will  not  allow 
two  poor  orphans  to  be  despoiled.  It  is  in  the 
name  of  their  &ther  and  mother,  that  I  speak  to 
you.  I  give  you  my  honour — ^the  honour  of 
a  soldier— that  they  took  advantage  of  the  weak- 
neM  of  my  wife,  to  carry  the  daughters  of 
Marshal  Simon  to  a  convent,  and  thus  to  prevent 
me  from  brininng  them  here  this  morning.  It  is 
•0  true,  that  X  have  already  laid  my  complaint 
before  a  magistrate." 

**  And  what  answer  did  you  receive  V*  said  the 
notary. 

**  llikt  my  deposition  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  law  to  remove  these  young  girls  from  the 
oonvent  in  which  they  were,  and  that  enquiries 
would  be  made ' 

**  Yes,  sir,"  added  Agricola,  *'  and  it  was  the 
same  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
detained  as  mad  in  a  lunatic-asylum,  though 
in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  her  reason.  like  the 
dangfaters  of  Marshal  Simon,  she  too  has  a 
dnim  to  this  inheritance.  I  took  the  same  steps 
for  her,  as  my  &ther  took  for  the  daughters  of 
Mandial  Simon." 

**  Well  r"  asked  the  notary. 

**  Unfortunately,  sir,"  answered  Agricola,  **  they 
told  me  as  they  aid  my  father,  that  my  deposition 
would  not  suffice,  and  that  they  must  make 
enquiries." 

At  this  moment,  Bathsheba,  having  heard  the 
ttoeet-bcU  ring,  left  the  Ked  Saloon  at  a  sign 
flroni  Samuel.  The  notary  resumed,  addressing 
Agricola  and  his  father :  **  Far  be  it  from  me, 

Sentlemen,  to  call  in  question  your  good  faith ; 
ut  X  cannot,  to  my  great  regret,  attach  such 
importance  to  your  accusations,  which  are  not 
supported  by  proof^  as  to  suspend  the  regular 
legal  course.  According  to  your  own  confession, 
nntlemen,  the  authorities,  to  whom  you  ad- 
dressed yourselves,  did  not  see  fit  to  interfere  on 
your  depositions,  and  told  you  they  would 
enquire  further.  Now  really,  gentlemen,  I 
appeal  to  yo\i :  how  can  I,  in  so  scnous  a  matter, 
take  upon  myself  a  responsibility,  which  the 
magistrates  themselves  have  refusea  to  take  }*' 

**  Yes,  you  should  do  so,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  honour !"  cried  Dagobert. 

**  It  may  be  so,  sir,  m  yova  opinion ;  but,  in 
my  view  of  the  case,  I  remain  faithful  to  iustice 
and  honour,  by  executing  with  exactness  the  last 
wiU  of  the  dead.  For  the  rest,  you  have  no 
occasion  to  despair.  If  the  persons,  whose 
interests  you  represent,  consider  themselves  in- 
ured, they  may  hereafter  have  recourse  to  an 
action  at  law,  against  the  person  receiving  as 
tkmtt  of  the  Abb6  Qabriel — ^but,  in  the  mean 
while,  it  is  my  duty  to  put  him  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  securities.  I  should  be 
gravely  oompromised,  were  I  to  act  in  any  other 
manner." 

The  observations  of  the  notary  seemed  so 
reasonable,  that  Samuel,  Dagobert,  aiid  Agricola 
were  quite  confoimded.  After  a  moment's 
thought,  Oabriel  appeared  to  take  a  desperate 
resolution,  and  said  to  the  notary  in  a  firm  voice : 
*'  Sinoe,  under  these  circumstances,  the  law  is 
powerless  to  maintain  Uie  right,  I  must  adoi)t, 
sir,  an  extreme  course.  Before  doing  so,  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  for  the  kist  time,  if  he 
will  content  himself  with  that  portion  of  the 


property  which  foils  justly  to  me«  <m  oonditka 
that  the  rest  shall  be  plaoed  in  safo  hands,  till 
the  heirs,  whose  names  have  been  brought  for- 
ward, shsdl  prove  their  claim  ?" 

**  To  this  proposition  I  must  answer  at  I  Wve 
done  already,"  replied  Father  d'Ai^rigny.  **bii 
not  I  who  am  concerned,  but  an  immense  wA 
of  charity.  I  am  then  obliged  to  relnss  the 
part-ofier  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  and  to  tm^s4 
him  of  his  engagements  of  every  kind." 

**  Then  you  refuse  this  compromiat  i^'  aid 
Oabriel,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

**  Chanty  commands  me  to  do  so.*' 

"  You  refuse  it — absolutely }" 

**  I  think  of  all  the  good  and  pious  insthntiflDi 
that  these  treasures  will  enable  us  to  estsbUik 
for  the  Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord,  snd  I  kife 
neither  the  courage  nor  the  desire  to  msks  the 
least  concession." 

**  Then,  sir,"  resumed  the  good  priest,  ia  i 
still  more  agitated  manner,  **  nnce  you  fores  ■£ 
to  it,  I  reyoxe  my  donation.  I  only  intended  to 
dispose  of  my  own  property,  and  not  of  thst 
which  did  not  belong  to  me. ' 

*<  Take  care,  Mr.  Abb^"  said  Father  d*Air 
rigny  ;  **  I  would  just  obsorve,  that  I  hold  in  Bj 
hsna  a  written,  formal  promise." 

**  I  know  it,  sir ;  you  have  a  written  paper,  is 
which  I  take  an  oath  never  to  revoke  this  UqdS' 
tion,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  and  on  Minot 
incumng  the  aversion  and  contempt  of  all  iiciielt 
men.    Well,  sir!   be  it  so,"  said  Gabriel,  witb 
deep  bitterness ;  **  I  will  expose  myself  to  sU 
the  consequences  of  peijury ;  you  may  pvodsiv 
it  everywhere ;  I  may  be  hated  and  deqrissd  by 
all — but  God  will  judge !"  And  the  young  piiBit 
dried  a  tear,  which  trickled  from  his  eye. 

**  Oh !  do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  boy  I"  cried 
Dagobert,  with  reviving  hope.  **  AH  honest  meP 
will  be  with  thee  I" 

**  Well  done,  brother  I*'  said  Agrieola. 

"  Mr.  Notary,"  said  Bodin,  in  his  litOsi  aharP 
voice,  **  please  to  explain  to  the  Abb4  OabrieL 
that  he  may  perjure  himself  as  muck  as  b*^ 
thinks  fit,  but  that  the  Civil  Code  is  much  letf 
easy  to  violate,  than  a  mere  promiaei  wi^iflh  if 
only — sacred  1" 

**  Speak,  sir,"  said  Gabriel. 

**  Please  to  inform  the  Abb^  Gabriel,"  renma^ 
Hodin,  **  that  a  deed  of  gift,  like  that  made  iS^ 
foyour  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  can  only  be  eaa' 
celled  for  one  of  three  reasons — is  it  not  aoK' 

**  Yes,  sir ;  for  three  reasons,"  said  the  notuy- 

*«  The  first  is  in  case  of  the  Inrth  of  a  ehiUv" 
said  Bodin — **  and  I  should  blush  to  mentkig* 
such  a  contingency  to  the  Abb6  GalnieL  Tk^ 
second  is  the  ingratitude  of  the  rfciiiM  mil  th^ 
Abb6  Gabriel  may  be  certain  of  our  deep  an<i 
lasting  gratitude.  The  last  case  ia  the  immU' 
filment  of  the  wishes  of  the  domar,  witknMid  IP 
the  employment  of  his  gifts.  Now,  mukm^fix 
the  AbD6  Gabriel  may  have  suddenly  conoeiveci 
a  very  bad  opinion  ot  us,  he  wiXi  at  leaet  giv^ 
us  some  time  to  show  that  his  gifts  have  beiP 
disposed  of  according  to  his  wishes,  and  ayplied 
to  me  Greater  Glory  of  the  Lord." 

**  Now,  Mr.  Notary,"  added  Father  d'Aigjrigny. 
<*  it  is  for  you  to  diecide  and  say,  if  the  Abo^ 
Gabriel  can  revoke  the  donation  he  has  mflde^^ 

Just  as  the  notary  was  going  to  aoawtr,  Buth* 
sheba  re- entered  the  room,  firilowed  ll^  two 
more  personages,  who  appeared  in  tiie  Bed  Se^  i 
loon  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other.  *  * 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  GOOD  OBNIUB. 

T*i  first  of  the  two  pcrsonaffefl,  whose  arrival 
hftd  intemipted  the  answer  of  the  notary,  was 
Faringhca. 

At  sight  of  this  man,  with  the  forbidding 
etmbtenance,  Bamnel  approached,  and  said  to 
him :  «•  Who  are  you,  sirV' 

After  casting  a  piercing  glance  at  Rodin,  who 
shuddered  imperceptibly,  and  soon  recorered  his 
habitual  coolness,  Faringhea  replied  to  Samuel : 
"  Prince  Djalma  arrived  lately  from  India,  in 
order  to  be  present  here  this  d[ay,  as  it  was  re- 
eommended  to  him,  by  an  inscription  on  a  medal, 
which  he  wore  about  his  neck.' 

"  He,  also!"  cried  Gabriel,  who,  as  the  reader 
knofw*,  had  been  the  shipmate  of  the  Indian 
ftom  the  Azores,  where  the  vessel,  in  which  he 
eame  frotn  Alexandria,  had  been  driven  into 
Jwrt ;  "  he  also  one  of  the  heirs !— In  fact,  the 
priliee  told  me  during  the  voyage,  that  his  mo- 
tter  was  of  French  origin.  But,  doubtless,  he 
tfiought  it  right  to  conceal  from  me  the  obiect  of 
Mi^umey.  Oh!  that  Indian  is  a  noble  and 
oMirageoTis  young  man.    Where  is  he  ?" 

The  stranger  a^ain  looked  at  Rodin,  and  said, 
laying  strong  emphasis  upon  his  words  :  "  I  left 
thit  prince  yesteruay  evening.  He  informed  me 
tlifti,  although  he  liad  a  great  interest  to  be  here, 
be  might  possibly  sacrifice  that  interest  to  other 
teotives.  I  passed  the  nif  ht  in  the  same  hotel, 
l^id  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  call  on  him, 
C3iey  told  me  he  was  already  gone  out.  My 
^iendship  fbr  him  led  me  to  come  hither,  ho^g 
:3ie  information  I  should  be  able  to  give  might 
I  of  use  to  the  prince." 

In  miJcing  no  mention  of  the  snare  Into  which 
i  had  fallen  the  day  before,  in  concealing  the 
i^aachinations  of  Rodm  with  regard  to  Djalma, 
^aid  in  attributing  the  absence  of  this  latter  to  a 
^^imtary  cause,  the  Strangler  evidentlv  wished 
verve  the  «octu«,  trusting  that  Rodin  would 
air  how  to  recompense  his  discretion. 
It  is  useless  to  observe,  that  all  this  story  was 
ipudently  false.  Having  succeeded  that  'mom- 
-^^  in  escaping  from  his  prison,  by  a  prodigious 
%^&rt  of  cunning,  audacitv,  and  skill,  he  had  run 
t^>  the  hotel  where  he  haa  left  Djalma ;  there  he 
fe^ad  learned  that  a  man  and  woman,  of  an  ad- 
*>aacgd  age,  and  most  respectable  appearance, 
^^wlli?*g  themselTes  relations  of  the  young  Indian, 
fc^ad  asked  to  see  him — and  that,  alarm^  at  the 
t^ittigcioug  state  of  somxiolcncy  in  which  he 
^'^etned  to  be  plunged,  they  had  taken  him  home 
1:11  theit  caniage,  in  order  to  pay  him  the  necces- 
^i^a:^  Attention. 

*«  tt  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  notary,  "  that 
mils  heir  also  did  not  make  his  appearance — ^but 
haft,  unhappily,  forfeited  his  nght  to  the  im- 
nse  inheritance  that  is  in  question." 
'*  Oh!  an  immense  inheritance  is  in  question," 
id  Faringhea,  looking  fixedly  at  Rodin,  who 
feandently  turned  away  his  eyes. 

ThB  second  of  the  two  personages  we  have 

^mentioned  enteted  at  this  moment.    It  was  the 

of  Marshal  Bimon,  an  old  man,  of  tall 

^illlu«k  atUl  active  and  vigorous  for  his  age. 

ll^  "Was  -virhite  and  thin.    His  countenance, 

^_      br  IMk<-ccloured,  was  expressive  at  once  of 

^^tfcktieiM,  mildness,  and  energy. 

^^'Agvieola  advanced  hastily  to  meet  him.  '*  Tou 

■acre,  Mr.  (Miboil  !■ '  he  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  the  father  of  the  mar- 
^^^,  eordisdly  pressing  the  hand  of  Agricola; 


*<  I  nave  just  arrived  from  my  journey.  Mc 
Hardy  was  to  have  been  here,  about  some  matter 
of  inheritance,  as  he  supposed ;  but,  as  he  will 
still  be  absent  from  Fans  for  some  time,  he  has 

chaxged  me " 

"He  also  an  heir!  —  Mr.  Francis  Hardy!" 
cried  Agricola,  interrupting  the  old  vrorkman. 

<*  But  how  pale  and  agitated  thou  art,  my 
boy !"  said  the  marshal's  father,  looking  round 
with  astonishment.  "  What  then  is  the  matter?" 
"  What  is  the  matter !"  cried  Dagobert  in  de- 
spair, as  he  approached  the  foreman.  **  The 
matter  is,  that  tney  would  robyotir  granddaugh- 
ters, and  that  I  have  brought  them  from  the 
depths  of  Siberia,  only  to  witness  this  in&my." 

"  You?"  cried  the  old  workman,  striving  to 
recognise  the  face  of  the   soldier ;  '*  you  are 

then " 

"  Dagobert." 

"  You — the  generous,  the  devoted  friend  of 
my  son !"  cried  the  marshal's  father,  pressing 
the  hands  of  Dagobert  in  his  own  with  strong 
emotion ;  "  but  aid  you  not  speak  of  Simon's 
daughter?" 

"  Of  his  daughters ;  for  he  is  more  fortunate 
than  he  imagines,"  said  Dagobert.    "  llie  poor 
children  are  twins." 
"  And  where  are  they  ?"  asked  the  old  man. 
••  In  a  convent." 
"  In  a  convent !" 

"  Yes ;  by  the  treachery  of  this  man,  who 
keeps  them  there  in  order  to  disinherit  them." 
"Whatman?" 
"  The  Marquis  d'Aigrignv." 
"  My  son's  mortal  enemy  f"  cried  the  old  work- 
man, as  he  threw  a  glance  of  aversion  at  Father 
d'Aigrignv,  whose  audacity  did  not  fidl  him. 

"  And  that  is  not  all,"  added  Agricola.  "  Mr. 
Hardv,  my  worthy  and  excellent  master,  has 
also  lost  his  right  to  this  immense  inherit- 
ance." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  fiither  of  Marshal  Simon ; 
"  but  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  know  that  such  im- 
portant interests  were  concerned.  He  set  out 
hastily  to  join  some  of  his  friends  who  were  in 
want  of  him." 

At  each  of  these  successive  revelations,  Samuel 
felt  his  trouble  increase ;  but  he  could  only  sigh 
over  it,  for  the  will  of  the  testator  was  couchMl, 
unhappily,  in  precise  and  positive  terms. 

Father  d' Aierigny,  impatient  to  end  this  scene, 
which  caused  him  cruel  embarrassment,  in  spite 
of  his  apparent  calmness,  said  to  the  hdtary,  in 
a  grave  and  expressive  voice :  "  It  is  necessary, 
sir,  that  all  this  should  have  an  end.  II  calumny 
could  reach  me,  I  vrould  answer  Tiotoriously  by 
the  fkcts  that  have  just  come  to  light.  Why  at- 
tribute to  odious  conspiracies  tiie  abeenee  of  the 
heirs,  in  whose  names  this  soldier  and  his  son 
have  so  uncourteously  urged  their  demands? 
Why  shotdd  such  absence  be  less  explicable  than 
that  of  the  young  Indian,  or  than  that  of  Mr. 
Hardj,  who,  as  his  confidential  man  has  just  told 
us,  did  not  even  know  the  importance  or  the  in- 
terests that  called  him  hither  ?  Is  it  not  probable, 
that  the  datighters  of  Marshal  Simon  and  Made- 
moiselle de  CatdovUle  have  been  prevented  from 
coming  here  to-dav  by  some  very  natural  reasons  ? 
But,  once  again,  tnis  nas  lasted  too  long.  I  think 
Mr.  Notary  will  agree  with  me,  that  this  dja^ 
coverv  of  new  heirs  does  not  at  all  aifoct  the 
question,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  propose  to 
him  just  now ;  namely — ^whether,  as  trustee  for 
the  poor,  to  whom  the  Abb6  Gabriel  made  a  free 
gift  of  all  he  possessed,  I  remain,  notwithatand- 
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tag  Ids  tardy  and  illegal  opposition,  the  only  pos- 
teuor  of  t&i8  property,  which  I  have  promised, 
and  which  I  now  again  promise,  in  presence  of 
an  here  assembled,  to  employ  for  the  Greater 
Glory  of  the  Lord  ?  Please  to  answer  me  plainly, 
Mr.  Notary ;  and  thus  terminate  a  scene  which 
must  needs  be  painful  to  us  all." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  notary,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"  on  my  soul  and  conscience,  and  in  the  name 
of  law  and  justice,  as  a  faithful  and  impartial 
executor  of  tike  last  will  of  Mr.  Marius  de  Kennc- 
pont,  I  declare,  that,  by  virtue  of  ^e  deed  of 
gift  of  the  Abb^  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  you, 
Mr.  Abb^  d'Aigrigny,  are  the  only  possessor  of 
this  property,  which  I  place  at  your  immediate 
disposal,  that  you  may  employ  the  same  accord- 
ingto  the  intention  of  the  donor." 

These  words,  pronounced  -with  conviction  and 
gravity,  destroyed  the  last  vague  hopes  that  the 
representatives  of  the  heirs  might  till  then  have 
entertained.  Samuel  became  paler  than  usual, 
and  pressed  convulsively  the  hand  of  Bathsheba, 
who  nad  drawn  near  to  him.  Large  tears  rolled 
down  the  cheeks  of  the  two  old  people. 

Dagobert  and  Agricola  were  plimged  in  the 
deepest  dejection.  Struck  with  the  reasoning  of 
the  notary,  who  refused  to  give  more  credence 
and  authority  to  their  remonstrances  than  the 
magistrates  had  done  before  him,  they  saw  them- 
selves forced  to  abandon  every  hope.  But  Gabriel 
suffered  more  than  any  one ;  he  felt  the  most  ter- 
rible remorse,  in  reflecting  that,  by  his  blindness, 
he  had  been  the  involimtary  cause  and  instru- 
ment of  this  abominable  spoliation. 

So,  when  the  notary,  after  having  examined 
and  verified  the  amount  of  securities  contained 
in  the  cedar-wood  box,  said  to  Father  d'Aig- 

rigny :  **  Take  possession,  sir,  of  this  casket " 

Gabriel  exclaimed  with  bitter  disappointment, 
and  profoimd  despair:  '*  Alas !  one  would  fancy, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  an  inexorable 
£Bttality  pursues  all  those  who  ore  worthy  of 
interest,  affection,  or  respect.  Oh,  my  God!" 
added  the  young  priest,  clasping  hia  hands  with 
fervour,  **  thy  sovereign  justice  will  not  permit 
the  triumph  of  such  an  iniquity!" 

It  was  as  if  heaven  had  Ustened  to  the  prayer 
of  the  missionary.  Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when 
a  strange  event  took  place. 

Without  waiting  for  the  end  of  Gabriel's  in- 
vocation, Rodin,  profiting  by  the  decision  of  the 
notary,  had  seizca  the  casket  in  his  arms,  unable 
to  repress  a  deep  aspiration  of  joy  and  triumph. 
At  the  very  moment,  when  Fatter  d'Aijfrigny 
and  his  aocitu  thought  themselves  at  last  m  safe 
possession  of  the  treasure,  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, in  which  the  clock  had  been  heard  striking, 
was  suddenly  opened. 

A  woman  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

At  sight  of  ner,  Gabriel  uttered  a  loud  cry, 
and  remained  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot.  Samuel 
and  Bathsheba  fell  on  their  knees  together,  and 
raised  their  clasped  hands.  The  Jew  and  Jewess 
felt  inexplicable  hopes  reviving  within  them. 

All  the  other  actors  in  tlus  scene  appeared 
Btruck  with  stupor.  Rodin — Rodin  himself — 
lecoiled  two  steps,  and  replaced  the  casket  on 
the  table  with  a  trembling  hand. 

Though  the  incident  ndght  appear  natural 
enough — a  woman  appearing  on  the  threshold 
of  a  door,  which  she  had  just  thrown  open — 
there  was  a  moment  of  deep  and  solemn  silence. 
Every  bosom  seemed  oppressed,  and  as  if  strug- 
gling for  breath.    All  experienced,  at  sight  of 

08  woman,  surprise  mingled  wiUi  fear,  and  un- 
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definable  anxiety— for  this  woman  waa  the  livimp 
original  of  the  portrait,  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  saloon  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago. 

The  same  head-dress,  the  same  flowing  robe, 
the  same  countenance,  so  full  of  poignant  and 
resigned  grief! 

She  advanced  slowly,  and  without  appearing 
to  perceive  the  deep  impression  she  had  caua^ 
She  approached  one  oi  the  pieces  of  fnmiture, 
inlaid  with  brass,  touched  a  spring  conceaI<^  in 
the  moulding  of  gilded  bronze,  so  that  an  upper 
drawer  flew  open,  and,  taking  firom  it  a  sealed 
parchment  envelope,  she  walked  up  to  the  UkUe, 
and  placed  this  packet  before  the  notary,  idio, 
hitherto  silent  and  motionlessi  received  it  me- 
chanically from  her. 

Then,  casting  upon  Gabriel,  who  seemed  £u- 
cinatcd  by  her  presence,  a  long,  nuld,  melancholy 
look,  this  woman  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
hall,  the  door  of  which  had  remained  open.  As 
she  passed  near  Samuel  and  Bathshms  who 
were  stiU  kneeling,  she  stopped  an  inatant,  bowed 
her  fair  head  towards  them,  and  locdced  at  them 
with  tender  solicitude.  Then,  giving  tbcan  her 
hands  to  kiss,  she  retired  as  surwly  as  she  had 
entered — throwing  a  last  glmce  toinurds  GabdeL 

The  departure  of  this  woman  seemed  to  bretk 
the  spell,  under  which  all  present  had  remaoiad 
for  the  last  few  minutes.  Gabriel  waa  the  fint 
to  speak,  exclaiming,  in  an  agitated  voifle ;  **  It 
is  «Ae — again — ^here — ^in  this  houae !" 

**  Who,  brother?"  said  Agriodla,  uneaay  atthe 
pale  and  almost  wild  looks  of  the  misaioniry ;  fiv 
the  smith  had  not  yet  remarked  the  atrange  re- 
semblance of  the  woman  to  tiie  portrait,  ihen^ 
he  shared  in  the  general  feeling  of  amaiemcst, 
without  being  able  to  explain  it  to  himself. 
Dagobert  and  raringhea  were  in  a  similar  itate 
of  mind. 

**  Who  is  this  woman?"  resumed  Agriocda,  as 
he  took  the  hand  of  Gabriel,  which  felt  dimp 
and  icy  cold. 

"  Look !"  said  the  young  priest.  **  Tbose 
portraits  have  been  there  for  more  tlun  a  eentory 
and  a  half." 

He  pointed  to  the  two  portraits,  before  which 
he  was  now  seated,  and  Agricola,  Dagobert,  and 
Faringhea  raised  their  eyes  to  the  pictures  on 
either  side  of  the  fire-place. 

Three  exclamations  were  now  heard  at  once. 

"  It  is  she — ^it  is  the  same  woman  I"  cried  the 
smith,  in  amazement ;  "  and  her  portrait  haa 
been  here  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years !" 

"  What  do  I  see?"  cried Dagobot,  aa  he  gaied 
at  the  portrait  of  the  man.  **  The  friend  and 
emissary  of  Marshal  Simon.  Tes!  it  la  the  mom 
face  that  I  saw  last  year  in  Siberia.  Oh,  jnl  t 
recognise  that  mild'  and  sorrowflil  air— tfaeee 
black  eye-brows,  which  make  only  one  !** 

**  My  eyes  do  not  deceive  me,"  mntteied  Vtt<' 
inghea  to  himself^  shuddering  with  horror.  "  ft 
is  the  same  man,  with  the  mack  mark  ml  hv 
forehead,  that  we  strangled  and  buried  oil  iBtm 
banks  of  the  Ganges — me  same  man,  that  iM 
of  the  sons  of  Bohwanie  told  me,  in  the  m^niu 
Tchandi,  he  had  met  afterwards  at  one  cf  the 
gates  of  Bombay — ^the  man  of  the  &tal  tMOOmt 
who  scatters  deatn  upon  his  paasage— tod  Uiii&- 
ture  has  existed  for  a  hundred  and  MjyBml" 

And,  like  Dagobert  and  Agrioola,  Ins  Bfilujj- 
ler  could  not  withdraw  hia  eyea  '        - 
portrait. 

**  What  a  mysterioua 
Father  d'Aigrigny.    Tbaif  aa  if  atnMft^Vim'e 
sudden  idea,  he  said  to  GaMal;     **  Bat  tkJi 
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?  that  a 


1  youi  life 


)  lanic,"  .tnswcrcd  Oabrtcl,  vritU 
ind  yet,  site  Mid  ini>  blic  was  goinft 
^orth,"  added,  tliu  young  priest,  a« 

Biniwlf 

cunc  aha  in  this  house?"  uid 
ricnj',  nildicMuii:;  Samuel.  "  An- 
L  UuB  noninu  cuiuc  in  with  you,  or 

1  Silt,  and  alone,  when  tluR  door 
wd  for  a  century  and  a  half,"  aoid 

r  can  you  explain  the  prcsEnco  of 
em!"  Buid  Father  d'Ai|;rigny. 
try  to  explain  iti*'  said  the  Jew. 
icvc,  »nd  n<iw  I  hope,"  nddcd  he, 
uluheba  with  an  undcQnablu  ex- 

on^  to  cqtloin  the  presence  of 


this   ■> 

flho  hither  f" 

"  All  I  know  is,  sir,  Ihnt  my  father  has 
told  tnc,  there  arc  subternmeous  communici 
between   this   house   nnd   distant   parts   of  the 


"  Ah  I    then  nothing   c 


I  be  c 


inn  intends  by  coming 
hither.  As  for  her  singular  resemblance  with 
this  portrait,  it  is  one  of  the  sports  of  nature." 

Rodin  had  shored  in  the  gencial  emotion,  at 
the  apparition  of  this  mj-sterioiis  woman.  But 
when  he  saw  that  she  had  dcliverpd  a  sealc-d 
pocket  to  the  notaiy,  the  toeiia,  instead  of  think- 
ing of  the  atranacneiS  of  this  uncipectod  vision, 
was  only  occupied  with  a  violent  de!<it^  to  guit 
the  house  with  the  treaiore  which  had  jait 
fiUlon  to  the  Company.    lie  lelt  ft  va^o  anxiety 
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at  fiight  cf  the  envelope  "with  the  black  seal, 
wliicli  the  protcctiess  of  Gabriel  had  delivered 
to  the  notary,  and  which  the  latter  still  held 
mechanically  in  his  hands. 

The  sociuSf  therefore,  judging  this  a  vcr>'  good 
opportunity  to  walk  off  with  the  casket,  during 
the  general  silence  and  stupor  which  still  con- 
tinued, slightly  touched  Father  d'Aigrigny's 
elbow,  made  him  a  sign  of  intelligence,  and, 
tucking  the  cedar-wood  chest  iinder  his  arm, 
was  hastening  towards  the  door. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  said  Samuel,  rising,  and 
standing  in  his  path ;  "I  request  Mr.  Notary  to 
examine  the  envelope,  that  has  just  been  de- 
livered to  him.     You  may  then  go  out." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  trying  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, "  the  question  is  definitively  decided  in 
lavour  of  Father  d'Aigrigny.  Therefore,  vnth. 
your  permission " 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  in  a 
loud  voice ;  "  that  this  casket  shall  not  leave 
the  house,  until  Mr.  Notary  has  examined  the 
envelope  just  delivered  to  him." 

These  words  of  Samud  drew  the  attention  of 
all.  Kodin  was  forced  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Notwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his  character, 
the  Jew  shuddered  at  the  look  of  implacable 
hate,  which  Kodin  turned  upon  him  at  this 
moment. 

Yielding  to  the  wish  of  Samuel,  the  notaty 
examined  the  envelope  with  attention.  "  Good 
heaven !"  he  cried,  suddenly ;  **  what  do  I  see? 
— ^Ah  !  so  much  the  better !  * 

At  this  exclamation  of  the  notary,  all  etcs 
turned  upon  him.  "  Oh !  read,  read,  sir !"  cned 
Samuel,  clasping  his  hands  together.  **  My  pre- 
sentiinents  have  not  then  deceived  me !" 

"But,  sir,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  thfe 
notary,  for  he  began  to  share  in  the  anxiety  St 
Rodin,  **  what  is  this  paper?"  . 

**  A  codicil,"  answered  the  notary ;  "  a  codicil) 
which  re-opens  the  whole  question." 

"How,  sir?"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in  a 
fury,  as  he  hastily  drew  nearer  to  the  notufy. 
"  Re-opens  the  whole  question !  and  by  whai 
right  r 

"  It  ia  impossible,"  added  Rodin.  "  We  jtf^ 
test  against  it." 

"  Gabriel !  father !  listen,"  cried  Agricbla; 
"  All  Ls  not  lost.  There  is  yet  hope.  Dost  thou 
hear,  Gabriel  ?    There  is  yet  hope." 

"  What  dost  thou  sav  r^'  exclaimed  the  young 
priest,  rising,  and  hardly  believing  the  words  of 
his  adopted  brother. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  notary,  "  I  will  read 
to  you  the  superscription  of  this  envelope.  It 
changes,  or  rather,  it  adjourns,  the  whole  of  the 
testamentary  provisions."'' 

"  Gabriel !'  cried  Agricola,  throwing  himself 
on  the  neck  of  the  missionary,  "  all  is  ad- 
journed ;  nothing  is  lost !" 

"  Listen,  gentlemen,"  said  the  notary;  and  he 
read  as  follows : — 

"  *  This  is  a  Codicil,  which,  for  reasons  stated 
within,  adjourns  and  prorogues  to  the  1st  day  of 
June,  1832,  though  without  any  other  change, 
all  the  provisions  contained  in  the  testament 
made  by  me,  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The 
house  shall  be  rcclosed,  and  the  flmds  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  trustee,  to  be  distributed  to 
die  rightful  claimants  on  the  1st  Jime,  1832. 

" « Villetaneuse,  this  13th  February,  1682, 
deren  o'clock  at  nieht. 

"  *  Marits  de  RFNNEPoyr.*  " 


"  I  protest  aaaiuiit  tliiij  codicil  as  a  forger !" 
cried  Father  dAigrigny,  livid  with  rage  n,u 
despair. 

**  The  woman,  who  delivered  it  to  the  notarf. 
is  a  suspicious  character,"  added  Rodin.  *♦  The 
codicil  has  been  forged." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  notary,  severely;  "I 
have  just  compared  the  two  signatures,  and  they 
are  absolutely  alike.  For  the  rest — what  I  said 
this  morning,  with  regard  to  the  absent  heirs,  u 
now  appUcable  to  you  —  the  law  is  open;  you 
may  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  codidl. 
Meanwhile,  everything  will  remain  suspended 
— since  the  term  for  the  adjustment  of  ihe  in- 
heritance is  prolonged  for  three  months  and  a 
half." 

A\lien  the  notary  had  uttered  these  last  words, 
the  nails  of  Rodin  were  full  of  blood;  for  the 
fiist  time,  his  "wan  lips  became  red. 

**  Oh«  God  !  thou  hast  heard  and  granted  my 
prayer  !'*  cried  Gabriel,  kneeling  down  with  re- 
ligious fervour,  and  turning  his  angelic  £ue  to- 
wards fceavcn.  "  Thv  sovereign  justice  has  not 
let  iniquity  triumph  !'* 

"  What  dost  thou  siij^,  ih^  brave  boy  ?"  cried 
Dagobert,  who,  in  the  first  tumult  of  joy,  had 
hot  exaetlv  understood  the  meaninir  of  the 
bbdicjl, 

"  All  is  put  ofif,  fathte!"  exclaimed  the  smith; 
\[  ihe  heirs  will  have  three  months  and  a  haH 
iiidre  to  make  their  claim.  And  now  that  these 
|)c6fa}e  are  tinmasked,"  added  Agricola,  pointing 
to  libdin  and  Father  d'Aiftrignj^  "we  have 
nbinihg  more  to  fbar  from  thooi.  We  shall  be  on 
oiii'  |[^d;  and  the  orphans.  Mademoiselle  dp 
Cardbrillci  my  worthy  master  Mr.  Hardy,  and 
this  young  Inoian,  will  all  recover  their  own." . 

.  .  *  «  * 

'Wb  toUst  renounce  the  attempt  to  paint  th«^ 
diblijl^i,  the  transport  of  Gabriel  and  Agricola,  oSir' 
DilfcbbfeH  and  Marshal  Simon's  father,  of  Sunucft- 
iliitrBatHBheba. 

Faringnea  alone  remained  in  gloomy  silencc.ivi' 
before  tSii6  portrait  of  the  man  with  the  blacl 
mark  on  hiit  fi>rehead. 

As  for  the  fury  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  anc 
Rodin,   wkto   they  saw  Samuel   resume 
session  of  the  casket,  we  must  also  renoimce  an] 
attempt  to  describe  it. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  notary,  who  took-- 
"with  him  the  cddLcil,  to  have  it  opened  acccffd— 
ing  to  the  formalities  of  the  law,  Samuel  agreed^— 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  to  deposit  at  the- 
Bank  of  France  the  securities  of  immense  value 
that  were  now  known  to  be  in  his  possession. 

\\liilst  all  the  generous  hearts,  which  had  for 
a  moment  suffered  so  much,  were  overflowing 
with  happiness,  hope,  and  joy,  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny and  Rodin  quitted  the  house,  with  rage 
and  death  in  their  souls. 

The  reverend  £Either  got  into  his  carriage,  and 
said  to  his  servants:  "To  the  Hotel  Saint- 
Dizier!" — ^Then,  worn  out  and  crushed,  he  fell 
back  upon  the  seat,  and  hid  his  face  in  hu  hands, 
whilst  he  uttered  a  deep  groan. 

Rodin  sat  next  to  him,  and  looked  with  a  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  disdain  at  this  dejected  and 
broken-spirited  man. 

"  The  coward !"  said  he  to  himself.  He  des- 
pairs — and  yet " 

«  «  # 

A  quarter    of   an   hour   later,  the  ctnug9 
stopped  ill  the  Rue  do  Babylone,  in  &e  oottt- 
yarcl  of  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

THB  FIBST  LAST,   AND  THE  LAST  FIRST. 

The  carriage  of  Father  d'Aigrign):  had  tra- 
velled rapidly  to  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier. 
During  all  the  way,  Rodin  remained  mute,  con- 
tenting himself  with  observing  Father  d'Aig- 
ligny,  and  listening  attentively  to  him,  as  he 
poured  forth  his  grief  and  fury  in  a  long 
monologue,  interrupted  by  exclamations,  lamen- 
tations, and  bursts  of  rage,  directed  against  the 
strokes  of  that  inexorable  destiny,  which  ruins  in 
a  moment  the  best  founded  hopes. 

When  the  carriage  entered  the  court-yard, 
and  stopped  before  the  portico  of  the  hotel,  the 
face  of  the  princess  coula  be  seen  through  one  of 
the  windows,  half  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a 
curtain  ;  in  her  burning  anxiety,  she  came  to  see 
if  it  was  really  Father  d'Aigrigny  who  arrived 
at  the  house.  Still  more,  m  defiance  of  all 
ordinary  rules,  this  great  lady,  generally  so 
scrupulous  as  to  appearances,  hurried  from  her 
apartment,  and  descended  several  steps  of  the 
staircase,  to  meet  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  was 
coming  up  with  a  dejected  air. 

At  sight  of  the  livid  and  agitated  coimtenance 
of  the  reverend  father,  the  princess  stopped 
•addenly,  and  grew  pale.  She  suspected,  mat 
all  was  lost.  A  look  rapidly  exchanged  with 
her  former  lover  left  her  no  doubt  of  the  issue 
•he  so  much  feared. 

Rodin  himibly  followed  the  reverend  father, 
lAd  both^receded  by  the  princess,  entered  the 
loom.  The  door  once  closed,  the  princess, 
addressing  Father  d'Aigrigny,  exclaimed  with 
unspeakable  anguish :  **  What  then  has  hap- 
pened Y' 

Instead  of  answering  this  question,  the  reve- 
rend father,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  his 
lips  white,  his  features  contracted,  looked  hxedly 
at  the  princess,  and  said  to  her :  **  Do  you 
know  the  amoxmt  of  this  inheritance,  that  we 
estimated  at  forty  millions  ?" 

«•  I  understand,"  cried  the  princess ;  "  we 
hare  been  deceived.  The  inheritance  amounts  to 
nothing,  and  all  you  have  done  has  been  in  vain." 
•*  Yes,  it  has  mdeed  been  in  vain,"  answered 
the  reverend  £Either,  grinding  his  teeth  with 
rage ;  *'  it  was  no  question  of  forty  millions,  but 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions." 

"  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions !"  repeated 
the  princess  in  amazement,  as  she  drew  back  a 
step.     "  It  is  impossible." 

•*  I  tell  you,  I  saw  the  Touchers  in  a  casket, 
which  was  examined  by  the  notary." 

*•  Two  hundred  and  twelve  millions !"  resimied 
the  princess,  vrith  deep  dejection.  <*  It  is  an 
unmense  and  sovereign  power — and  you  have 
renounced — you  have  not  struggled  for  it, 
by  every  possible  means,  and  till  the  last 
moment  ?" 

•*  Madam,  I  have  done  all  that  I  coidd ! — 
notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  Gabriel,  who 
tjtiis  very  morning  declared,  that  he  renounced 
us,  and  separated  from  the  Society." 

*•  Ungrateful !"  said  the  princess,  simply 
enough. 

•*  The  deed  of  gift,  which  I  had  the  precaution 
to  have  prepared  by  the  notary,  was  in  such 
good,  legal  form,  that,  in  spite  of  the  objections 
of  that  accursed  soldier  and  his  son,  the  notary 
had  put  me  in  possession  of  the  treasure." 
V.  ♦•  *lVo  himdred  and  twelve  millions!"  re- 
|M«ted  the  princess,  clasping  her  hands  together. 
••  It  is  like  a  dream !" 
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Yes,"  replied  Father  d'Aigrignv,  bitterly, 
<*  for  us,  this  possession  is  indeed  a  mream,  for  a 
codicil  has  been  discovered,  which  puts  off  for 
three  months  and  a  half  all  the  testamentary 
provisions.  Now  that  our  very  precautions  have 
roused  the  suspicion  of  all  these  heirs — now 
that  they  know  the  enormous  amount  at  stake 
— they  will  be  upon  their  guard;  and  all  is 
lost." 

**  But  this  codicil  ?  who  is  the  wretch  that 
produced  it  r" 

"  A  woman." 

"  What  woman  r" 

**  Some  wandering  creature,  that  Gabriel 
says  he  met  in  America,  where  she  saved  his 
life." 

"  And  how  could  this  woman  be  there — 
how  could  she  know  the  existence  of  this 
codicil?" 

"  I  think  it  was  all  arranged  with  a  miserable 
Jew,  the  guardian  of  the  house,  whose  family 
has  had  charge  of  the  funds  for  three  generation^ ; 
he  had  no  doubt  some  secret  instructions,  in 
case  he  suspected  the  detention  of  any  of  the 
heirs,  for  this  Marius  de  Rennepont  had  foreseen 
that  our  Company  would  keep  their  eyes  open 
upon  his  race.  ' 

"  But  can  you  not  dispute  the  validity  of  this 

codicil  r 

*'  What,  go  to  law  in  these  times — litigate 
about  a  will — incur  the  certainty  of  a  thousand 
clamours,  with  no  seciirity  for  success  ? — It  is 
bad  enough,  that  all  this  should  get  wind. 
Alas !  it  is  terrible.  So  near  the  goal !  after  so 
much  care  and  trouble.  An  affair  that  had  been 
followed  up  vrith  so  much  perseverance,  during 
a  century  and  a  half !" 

"  Two  himdred  and  twelve  millions  !"  said 
the  princess.  *'  The  order  would  have  had  no 
need  to  look  for  establishments  in  foreign  coim- 
tries ;  'ii'ith  such  resources,  it  would  have  been 
able  to  impose  itself  upon  France." 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  bit- 
terness ;  **  by  means  of  education,  we  might 
have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  rising  generation. 
The  consequences  were  altogether  incalculable." 
Then,  stamping  with  his  foot,  he  resumed : 
**  I  tell  you,  that  it  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad 
with  rage !  An  affair  so  wisely,  ably,  patiently 
conducted  !" 

"  Is  there  then  no  hope  ?" 

"  Only  if  Gabriel  should  not  revoke  his  dona- 
tion, in  as  far  as  concerns  himselfl  That  alone 
woidd  be  a  considerable  sum — ^not  less  than 
thirty  millions." 

"  It  is  enormous — it  is  almost  what  you 
hoped,"  said  the  princess ;  "  then  why  despair  r" 

"  BecaTise  it  is  evident,  that  Gabriel  will 
dispute  this  donation.  However  legal  it  may 
be,  he  will  find  means  to  annul  it,  now  that  he 
is  free,  informed  as  to  our  designs,  and  sur- 
roimded  by  his  adopted  family.  I  tell  you,  that 
all  is  lost.  There  is  no  hope  left.  I  think  it 
will  even  be  prudent  to  write  to  Rome,  to  obtain 
permission  to  leave  Paris  for  a  while.  This 
town  is  odious  to  me  !" 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  see,  that  no  hope  is  left — 
since  you,  my  friend,  have  decided  almost  to 
fly." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  completely  discouraged 
and  broken  down ;  this  terrible  blow  had  de- 
stroyed all  life  and  energy  within  him.  He 
threw  himself  back  in  an  arm-chair,  quite  over- 
come. 

During  the  preceding  interview,  Rodin  wtf^ 
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itanding  humbly  near  the  door,  with  his  old  hat 
in  his  hand. 

Two  or  three  times,  at  certain  passages  in  the 
conversation  between  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the 
princess,  the  cadaverous  face  of  the  sociuSf 
whose  wrath  apjjearcd  to  be  concentrated,  was 
slightly  coloured,  and  his  flabby  eyelids  were 
tinged  with  red,  as  if  the  blood  mounted  in 
consequence  of  an  interior  struggle ;  but,  imme- 
diately after,  his  doll  countenance  resumed  its 
pallid  hue. 

"  I  must  write  instantly  to  Home,  to  annoimce 
this  defeat,  which  has  become  an  event  of  the 
first  importance,  becauise  it  overthrows  im- 
mense hopes,"  said  Fatlier  d'Aigrigny,  much 
depressed. 

rhe  reverend  father  had  remained  seated; 
pointing  to  a  table,  he  said  to  Rodin,  with  an 
abrupt  and  haughty  air  :  "  Write  !" 

The  socius  placed  his  hat  on  the  ground, 
answered  with  a  respectful  bow  the  command  of 
the  reverend  father,  and  with  stooping  head, 
and  slanting  walk,  went  to  seat  himself  on  a 
chair,  that  stood  before  a  desk.  Then,  tiikijig 
pen  and  paper,  he  waited,  silent  and  motionless, 
for  the  dictation  of  his  superior. 

**  With  your  permission,  princess  ?"  said 
Father  d'Aigrigny  to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier. 
The  latter  answered  by  a  movement  of  impatience, 
as  if  she  reproached  him  for  the  formal  demand 
at  such  a  time.  The  reverend  father  bowed, 
and  dictated  these  words  in  a  hoarse  and  hollow 
voice :  **  All  our  hopes,  which  of  late  had  become 
almost  certainties,  have  been  suddenly  defeated. 
The  affair  of  the  Rennepont  inheritance,  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  and  skill  employed  upon  it,  has 
completely  and  finally  failed.  At  tlie  point  to 
which  matters  had  been  brought,  it  is  unfortu- 
nately worse  than  a  failure;  it  is  a  most  disastrous 
event  for  the  Society,  which  was  clearly  entitled 
to  this  property,  fraudulently  withdrawn  from  a 
confiscation  made  in  our  favour.  My  conscience 
at  least  bears  witness,  tluit,  to  the  last  moment, 
I  did  all  that  was  possible  to  defend  and  secure 
our  rights.  But  I  repeat,  we  must  consider  this 
important  affair  as  lost  absolutely  and  for  ever, 
and  think  no  more  about  it." 

AMiilst  he  was  thus  dictating.  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny's  back  was  tmned  towards  llodin.  At  a 
sudden  movement  made  by  the  socius^  in  rising 
and  throwing  his  pen  upon  the  table,  instead  ot 
continuing  to  write,  the  reverend  father  turned 
round,  and,  looking  at  Rodin  with  profound 
astonishment,  said  to  him :  "  Well !  what  are 
you  doing  ?" 

**  It  is  time  to  end  this — the  man  is  mad !"  said 
Rodin  to  himself,  as  he  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  chimney-piece. 

""What! — you  quit  your  place — you  cease 
^Titing  r"  said  the  reverend  father,  in  amaze- 
ment. Then,  addressing  the  princess,  who  shared 
in  his  astonishment,  he  added,  as  he  glanced  con- 
temptuously at  tlie  soclits :  "  He  is  losing  his 
senses." 

*'  Forgive  him,"  replied  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier;  **  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  emotion  caused  by 
tlic  ruin  of  this  affair." 

*•  Thank  tlie  princess,  return  to  your  place, 
and  continue  to  ^-rite,"  said  Father  d'-Vigrigny 
to  Rodin,  in  a  tone  of  disdainful  compassion, 
as,  with  imperious  finger,  he  pointed  to  the 
table. 

Thf^  socius,  perfectly  indifferent  to  this  new 
order,  approached  the  fire-place,  towards  which 
ho  tiuTicd   his    arched  back,    planted    himself 


firmly  on  his  legs,  stamped  on  the  carpet  with 
the  heel  of  his  great,  oiled  shoes,  crossed  Ids 
hands  beneath  the  flaps  of  his  old,  greasy  coat, 
and,  lifting  his  head,  looked  fijcedly  at  Fadier 
d'Aigrigny.  The  sociia  had  not  spoken  a  word, 
but  his  liideous  comitenance,  now  flushed,  sud- 
denly revealed  such  a  sense  of  his  superiantf, 
and  such  sovereign  contempt  for  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, mingled  yviih.  so  calm  and  serene  a  daring 
that  the  reverend  father  and  the  princess  were 
quite  confounded  by  it.  They  felt  Uiemsehres  o?er- 
awed  by  this  little,  old  man,  so  sordid  and  so 
ugly. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  knew  too  weU  the  customs 
of  the  Company,  to  believe  his  humble  secretary 
capable  of  assuming  so  suddenly  these  airs  ci 
transccndant  superiority',  without  a  motiTC,  or 
rather  without  a  positive  right.  Idite,  too  late, 
the  reverend  father  perceived,  that  this  subordi- 
nate agent  might  be  partly  a  spy,  partly  an  ex- 
perienced assistant,  who,  according  to  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  order,  had  the  power  and  mis&ion 
to  depose  and  proA-isiunally  replace,  in  certain 
urgent  cases,  the  incapable  person  over  whom 
he  was  stationed  as  a  guard. 

The  reverend  father  was  not  deceivetl.    From  \ 
the  general  to  tlie  provincials,  and  to  the  rectors  \ 
of  the  colleges,  all  the  superior  members  of  the  I 
order  have  stationed  near  them,  often  vs'ithout  | 
theii-  luiowledge,  and  in  apparently  the  lowest  1 
capacities,  men  able  to  assume  their  functions  at  I 
any   given  moment,   and  who,  with  this  view,  1 
constantly  keep  up  a  direct  correspondence  witki  i 
Rome.  1 

From  the  moment  Rodin  had  assumed  this 
position,  the  manners  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  ge- 
nerally so  haughty,  miderwent  a  change.  Thoo^ 
it  cost  him  a  good  deal,  he  said  with  hesitatioiw 
mingled  with  deference:  ♦'  You  have,  no  doubt*  , 
the  right  to  command  me — though  hitherto  %  I 
have  commanded." 

Rodin,  witliout  answering,  drew  firom  his  well— 
rubbed  and  grciisy  pocket-book  a  slip  of  paper^ 
stamped  upon  both  sides,  and  on  which  wer^ 
\mtten  several  lines  in  Latin. 

AVlien  he  had  read  it,  Father  d'Aigrigny  pressed 
this  paper  respectfully,  even  religiously,  to  hi» 
lips :  then  he  returned  it  to  Rodin,  -with  a  low 
bow.  AMien  he  again  raised  his  head,  he  was 
puri)lc  with  shame  and  vexation.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  habits  of  passive  obedience  and  immu- 
table respect  for  the  will  of  the  order,  he  feh  a 
bitter  and  violent  rage  at  seeinghimself  thus  ab- 
ruptly deposed  from  power.  That  was  not  all* 
Though,  for  a  long  time  past,  all  relations  of 
gallantry  had  ceased  between  him  and  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier,  the  latter  was  not  the  less  a 
woman ;  and  for  him  to  suffer  this  humiliation 
in  presence  of  a  tcoinan  was,  imdoubtedly,  crud^ 
as,  notwithstanding  his  entrance  into  the  order^ 
he  had  not  wholly  laid  aside  the  character  of  the 
man  of  the  world. 

Moreover,  the  princess,  instead  of  appearing 
hurt  and  offended  by  this  sudden  transformation 
of  the  superior  into  a  subaltern,  and  of  the  subal- 
tern into  the  superior,  looked  at  Ro<Hn  with  a 
sort  of  curiosity  mingled  with  intei^st.- 

As  a  woman — as  a  woman,  intensely  ambi- 
tious, seeking  to  connect  herself  with  every  pow- 
erful influence — the  princess  loved  this  Strang^ 
species  of  contrast.  She  fotmd  it  curious  and 
interesting,  to  see  this  man,  almost  in  Tags,  -mean 
in  appearance,  and  ignobly  iigly,  and  'butlat^ 
the  most  humble  of  subordmktds,  ksoK;  flown 
from  the  height  of  his  superior  intelligexM^  txptA 


ha  naUenun  by  biith,  dUtiiiguuhed  for  the 
degBnce  of  hii  nuumen,  snd  just  before  to  con- 
■iderable  ft  penonage  ui  the  Society. 

From  that  iDOiiieiit>  oi  the  mora  important 
^  ICTonage  of  the  two,  Rodin  completely  took  the 
place  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  in  the  nimd  of  the 
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The  fint  pang  of  humiliation  over,  the  leverend 
father,  though  hii  pride  bled  inwardly,  applied 
lall  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  to  behave  vrith 
redonbled  courtesy  towards  Rodin,  who  hnd  bc- 
ctonc  hia  luperior  by  thia  abrupt  change  of  foc- 

But  the  tx-totiv,  incapable  of  appreciating,  or 
rather  of  acknowledging  these  delicate  shades 
of  manner,  eatabUahed  himself  at  once,  firmly, 
iaq»erioiuly,  brutally,  in  hia  new  poaition,  not 
from  any  reaction  of  oflended  pride,  but  from  a 
MusciouBnesg  of  what  he  was  really  worth.  A 
long  acquaintance  with  Father  d'^erigny  had 
revealed  to  him  the  inferiority  of  the  Utter. 

"  You  threw   away  your  pen."  said  Father 

{you  do  me  the  fuvnur   to  tell  me  how  I  have 
|»cleJ  wrong ':" 

"  Directly,"  replied  Eodin,  in  hia  sharp,  cut- 
jting  voice.  "  For  a  long  time  thia  affair  appeared 
flo  me  above  your  strength ;  but  I  abstained  from 
^interfering.  And  yet  what  miatakea  !  —  what 
fwverty  of  invention ! — what  coaraenesa  in  the 
xxieans  employed  to  bring  it  to  bear  !" 

"  I  con  hardly  understand  your  reproaches," 
—  iijiwercd  Father  d'Aigrigny,  mildly,  though  a 
^*cret  bittcmeis  made  its  way  through  his  np- 
Xzurent  submission.  "  Was  not  the  success  ccr- 
*•  ■in,  had  it  not  been  for  thia  codicil } — Did  you 
Vkot  yourself  assist  in  the  measures  that  you  nc 

You  commanded  then,  and  it  was  my  duty 
t^hey.    Besides,  you  were  just  on  the  point  of- 
^mcceediog— not  because  of  the  means  you  had 
fe»ken— but  in  spite  of  thoae  means,   with  all 
tHeir  awkward  and  revolting  brutality." 

"  Sir— you  are  aevere,"  said  Father  d'Aig- 
c-3gny. 

"lamjust.  One  must  be  prodigiously  clever, 
pxulj,  to  abut  up  any  one  in  a  room,  and  then 
»j3ck,  the  door '. — And  yet,  what  else  have  you 
•^onei— The  daughters  of  General  Simon?— im- 
^^iMoed  at  Leipaic,  shut  up  in  a  convent  at 
K^aria !  Adrienne  de  CardiiTille  > — placed  in  con- 
finement. Couche-tout-Nu ! — put  into  prison, 
JCDjolma  ? — quieted  by  a  nareotie.  One  only  in. 
■■^  nious  method,  and  a  tboutMuid  " '  .■      .  .. 

1  for  your 

■^*thei  proceedings — they  were  all  bad,  uncer- 
^■«iii,  dangerous.  Why !  —  Because  they  were 
^^^olont,  ond  that  violence  provokes  violence. 
^thcn  it  is  no  longer  a  struggle  of  keen,  akilfiil, 
lt»ersevetii;g  men,  seeing  through  the  darkneas  in 
^p*hich  thcT  love  to  walk— but  a  matfh  of  Hstv- 
^Bidls  in  the  open  day.  Though  we  should  be 
^kUrays  in  action,  we  should  always  shrink  ftom 
|2^cw  1  and  yet  you  i-mild  And  no  better  plan 
^Tian  to  draw  univorBal  attention  to  us  by  pro- 
^feeedingsttl  once  brutal  and  deplorably  notorious. 
-Wo  mahe  them  more  secret,  you  call  in  the  guard, 
''the  commissnry  of  police,  the  gaolei*,  for  your 
^kcccmphccsl— ItU  pitiable,  sir;  nothing  hut  the 
^Jteost  brilliant  success  could  cover  such  wretched 
-^mlly ;  and  this  success  has  been  wanting." 
I  ,;'Sir."  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  deeply  hurt, 
'Vol  tbc  Princess  de  Saint'Diner,  unahtc  to  con- 


ceal the  sort  of  tutminitum  cniued  In  her  hy  dw 
plain,  decisive  words  of  Kodin,  looked  at  her  old 
loTct  with  an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  hr  ii  right; 
"  sir,  you  ore  more  than  severe  in  your  judg- 
ment i  and,  notudthstunding  the  deference  1  owe 

many  other  things,  to  which  you 
imed,'  said  Rodin ,  harshly,  inter- 
rupting the  reverend  father ;  "  but  j-ou  will  ac- 
custom yourself  to  them.  You  have  hitherto 
had  a  Cslse  idea  of  your  own  value.  There  is  the 
old  leaven  of  the  soldier  and  the  worldling  fer- 
menting within  you,  which  deprives  your  reason 
of  the  cooInCBS,  lucidity,  and  penetration  that  it 
ought  to  possess.  You  have  been  a  Sr.e  military 
ofhccr.  brisk  nnd  gay,  foremost  in  wars  ant'  ' 
tivols,  with  pleasures  and  women.  These  t1 
■  ave  hall'  worn    you   out.      You  will  nevi 

nything  but  a  subaltern ;  you  ore  already 
judged.  You  will  always  woTit  that  vigour 
and  concenlration  of  miiid  which  governs  men 
and  events.  Iliat  vigour  and  concentration  of 
mind,  I  have— and  do  yuu  know  why!  It  ii  be- 
cause, solely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany. I  have  always  been  ngty.  dirty,  unloved, 
unloving — -I  have  all  my  man/uiod  about  me !" 

In  pronouncing  these  words,  fiiU  of  cynical 
pride,  Rodin  was  truly  fearful.  The  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier  thought  him  almost  handsome  with 


ergy  and  audacity. 


being,  made  a  last  effort  to  resist,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Oil,  sir  !  these  boastings  ore  no  proofs  of  valour 
and  power.    We  shall  see  you  at 

"  Yes."  replied  Rodin,  coldly;  "  nnd  do  you 
know  at  what  work  i' '  Rodin  was  fond  of  (his 
interrogative  mode  of  eipreasion.  "  ^Vhy,  at  the 
work  that  you  so  basely  abandon." 

"  MThair  cried  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier, 
for  Father  d'Aigrigny,  stupefied  at  the  audacity 
of  Rodin,  was  unable  to  utler  a  word. 

"  I  say,"  resumed  Rodin,  slowly.  "  that  I 
undertake  to  bring  to  a  good  issue  this  affair  of 
the  Rennepont  inheritance,  which  appears  to 
you  so  desperate." 

"Youf"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,    "Your" 

"  But  they  have  unmasked  our  manreuvres." 
"  So  much  the  better  ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to 

"  But  thev  will  auspect  us  in  everythine." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  the  success  that  is  diffi- 
cult ia  the  most  certain." 

"  What!  you  hope  to  make  Gabriel  consent 
not  to  revoke  his  donation,  which  is  perhaps 
already  illegal:" 

'■  I  mean  to  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  Com- 
pany the  whole  of  the  two  hundred  and  twelve 
nullioiis,  of  which  they  wish  to  cheat  us.  Is 
that  clear  r 

"  It  is  clear— but  impossible." 

"  And  I  tell  you  that  it  is,  and  must  be,  pos- 
sible. Do  you  not  understand,  ahort-sigh[<^  as 
you  arc  1"  cried  Rodin,  animated  to  kucIi  a  de- 
gree that  hia  cadaverous  face  became  slightly 
coloured ;  '■  do  you  not  nndcrsland  that  it  u  — 
lonper  in  our  choice  to  hesitate?  Either  these 
hundred  and  twelve  millians  must  be  aura — and 
then  the  re-establishment  of  our  sovereign 
ffuenit  in  France  is  sure — for,  in  the?e  venal 
times,  with  such  a  sum  at  command,  you  may 
bribe  or  overthrow  a  government,  or'Uiiht  up 
the  flame  of  civil  war,  and  restiite  legitimacy 
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which  in  (nir  natural  ally,  and,  owing  all  to  us, 
would  give  us  all  in  return " 

**  That  is  clear/'  cried  the  princeas,  clasping 
her  haud«  in  adndration. 

*^  If,  on  the  contrary,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  these 
two  hundred  and  twdye  millions  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  the  Renneponts,  it  will 
be  our  ruin  and  our  destruction.  We  shall  create 
a  stock  of  bitter  and  implacable  enemies.  Have 
you  not  heard  the  execrable  designs  of  that 
Rennepont,  with  regard  to  the  association  he 
recommends,  and  which,  by  an  accursed  fatality, 
his  race  arc  just  in  a  condi^on  to  realize?  Think 
of  the  forces  that  would  rally  roimd  these  mil- 
lions. There  would  be  Marsnal  Simon,  acting 
in  the  name  of  his  daughters — that  is,  the  man 
of  the  people  become  a  duke,  without  being  the 
▼ainer  for  it,  which  secures  his  influence  with 
the  mob,  because  the  military  spirit  and  Bona- 
fartigtn  still  represent,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
populace,  the  traditions  of  national  honour  and 
olory.  There  would  be  Francis  Hardy,  the 
Eberal,  independent,  enlightened  citizen,  the 
type  of  the  great  manufacturer,  the  friend  of 
parogress,  the  benefactor  of  his  workmen.  There 
would  be  Gabriel — the  good  priest,  as  they  say ! 
-r-^he  apostle  of  the  primitive  gospel,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  democracy  of  the  church,  of  the 
poor  country-curate  as  opposed  to  the  rich 
tnshop,  the  tiller  of  the  vine  as  opposed  to  him 
who  sits  in  the  shade  of  it ;  the  propagator  of 
all  the  ideas  of  firatemity,  emancipation,  progress 
— to  use  their  own  jargon — and  that,  not  in  the 
name  of  revolutionary  and  incendiary  politics, 
bat  in  the  name  of  Cluist,  in  the  name  of  a  reli- 
gion of  charity,  love,  and  peace — to  speak  as  they 
speak.  There  too  woula  be  Adrienne  de  Car- 
Ooville,  the  type  of  elegance,  grace,  and  beauty, 
the  priestess  of  the  senses,  which  she  deifies  by 
refimng  and  cultivating  them.  I  need  not  teU 
you  of  her  wit  and  audacity ;  you  know  them 
but  too  well.  No  one  could  be  more  dangerous 
to  us  than  this  creature,  a  patrician  in  blood,  a 
plebeian  in  heart,  a  poet  in  imagination.  Then 
too  there  would  be  the  Prince  Djalma,  chival- 
rous, bold,  ready  for  adventure,  kno'^'ing  nothing 
of  civilized  life,  implacable  in  his  hate  as  in  his 
affection,  a  terrible  instrument  for  whoever  can 
make  use  of  him.  In  this  detestable  family, 
even  such  a  wretch  as  Couche-tout-Nu,  who  in 
himself  is  of  no  value,  raised  and  purified  by 
the  contact  of  these  generous  and  expansive 
natures  (as  they  call  them),  might  represent  the 
working  class,  and  take  a  large  share  in  the 
influence  of  that  association.  Now  do  you  not 
think  that  if  all  these  people,  already  exasperated 
against  us,  because  (as  they  say)  we  have  wished 
to  rob  them,  should  follow  the  detestable  coun- 
sels of  this  Rennepont — should  unite  their  forces 
around  this  immense  fortime,  which  woidd 
strengthen  them  a  hundred-fold — do  you  not 
think  that,  if  they  declare  a  deadly  war  against 
us,  they  will  be  the  most  dangerous  enemies 
that  we  have  ever  had?  I  tell  you,  that  the 
Company  has  never  been  in  such  serious  peril ; 
yes.  It  is  now  a  question  of  life  and  death.  We 
must  no  longer  defend  ourselves,  but  lead  the 
attack,  so  as  to  anniliilate  this  accursed  race  of 
Renn^rant,  and  obtain  possession  of  these 
millions." 

At  this  picture,  drawn  by  Rodin  with  a  fcvcr- 
iA  animation,  which  naa  only  the  more  in- 
luence  from  its  rarity,  the  princess  and  Father 
d^Aierigny  looked  at  each  other  in  confusion. 

**  I  confess,"  said  the  rc^'crend  father  to  Ro- 


din, "  I  had  not  considered  all  the  dangeiEOQi 
consequences  of  tiiis  association,  recommended 
by  Mr.  de  Rennepont.  I  bdieve  that  the  hein, 
from  the  characters  we  know  them  to  be  pos- 
sessed of^  would  wish  to  realise  this  XTt^na, 
The  peril  is  great  and  pressing;  what  is  to  be 
doner" 

**  What,  sir  ?  You  have  to  act  upon  iajnonuit, 
heroic,  enthusiastic  natures  like  Djalma  s — sen- 
sual and  eccentric  characters  like  Adrienne  de 
Cardoville's — simple  and  ingenuous  minds  like 
Rose  and  Blanche  Simon's — honest  ai^  frank 
dispositions  like  Francis  Hardy's — angdic  and 
pure  souls  like  Gabriel's — brutal  and  stupid  in- 
stincts like  Couche-tout-Nu's  —  and  you  ask: 
What  is  to  be  done?** 

*'  In  truth,  I  do  not  understand  you^"  said 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  I  believe  it.    Your  past  conduct  shows  as 
much,"  replied  Rodin,  contemptuously.    **  You. 
have  had  recourse  to  the  lowest  and  most  me— 
chanicsd  contrivances,  instead  of  acting  upon  thif- 
noble  and  generous  passions,  which,  once  united^ 
would  constitute    so  formidable  a  bond;  bu^^ 
which,  now  divided  and  isolated,  are  open  tc^ 

every  surprise,  every  seduction,  every  attack ! 

Do  you  at  length  imderstand  me? — ^not  yet?"  ■*" 
added  Rodin,  uirugsing  his  shoulders.  *^  An^ 
swer  me — do  people  die  of  despair  r" 

"  Yes." 

*'  May  not  the  gratitude  of  successful  Idti^ 
reach  the  last  limits  of  insane  generosity?" 

"  Yes." 

"  May  there  not  be  such  horrible  deception**  9 
that  suicide  is  the  only  refuge  from  frightfii^ 
realities  r" 

"  Yes." 

**  May  not  the  excess  of  sensuality  lead  to  tlb^ 
tomb  by  a  slow  and  voluptuous  agony  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  there  not  in  life  such  terrible  drcunk-^ 
stances,   that   the   most  worldly,   the   firmc 
the  most  impious  characters,  tlirow  themsd^ 
blindly,   overwhelmed  with  despair,   into   1 
arms  of  religion,  and  abandon  all  earthly  great  ^ — 
ness  for  sackcloth,  and  prayers,  and  solitude?" 

'•  Yes." 

**  Are  there  not  a  thousand  occasions  in  whicft'' 
the  reaction  of  the  passions  works  the  most  ei^ — 
traordinary  changes,  and  brings  about  the  not^^ 
tragic  catastrophes  in  the  life  of  man  and  wo  ^ — 
man?" 

"  No  doubt." 

**  Well  then !  why  ask  me :  What  i8tob€  &am^ 
— ^What  would  you  say,  for  example,  if^  bofera?' 
three  months  are  over,  the  most  dangeroua  mem'^ 
bers  of  this  family  of  the  Rennepont^  ahjcra)^ 
come  to  implore,  upon  their  kneea,  adynifWiffl^F 
to  that  very  Society,  which  they  now  \aii^ 
in  horror,  and  from  which  Oabnel  has  Jus^ 
separated  ?" 

<*  Such   a   conversion  is   impossihlje,"    crie^ 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

**  Impossible  ?  What  were  you  then,  airi  fiftacp- 
yeors  ago  r"  said  Rodin.  *'  An  imfuous  aad  de^ 
bauchcd  man  of  the  world.  And  yet  you,  cttn^ 
to  us,  and  your  wealth  became  ours*  yf\iaXt 
we  have  conquered  princes,  kings,  popes;  irtP 
have  absorbed  and  extinguished  in  oar  vnj^ 
magniflceiit  intelligences,  which,  fron,  aw* 
shone  Avith  too  dazzling  a  light;  we  have  all 
governed  two  worlds;  we  Imve  perpetuated 
Society,  full  of  life,  rich,  and  formjris^ew  % 
to  this  day,  through  all  the  hate^  and  att  thia  ] 
secutions  tliat  have  assailed  jua{'  fnd  -lii 
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be  able  to  get  the  better  of  a  single 
'liich  threatens  our  Company,  and  has 
.  us  of  a  large  fortune } — What!  we  are 
il  enough  to  obtain  this  result,  vrithout 
icourse  to  awkward  and  dangerous  vio- 
iTou  do  not  know  then  the  immense 
;  is  thrown  open,  by  the  mutually  de- 
power  of  human  passions,  skilfully  com- 
mosed,  restrained,  excited?  —  particu- 
oded  Rodin,  with  a  strange  smile, 
tiianks  to  a  powerful  ally,  uiese  pas- 
sure  to  be  redoubled  in  ardour  and 

t  ally  r*'  asked  Father  d'Aisrieny,  who, 
IS  the  Princess  de  Saint-Sizier,  felt  a 
Imiration  mixed  with  terror. 
'  resumed  Rodin,  without  answering 
end  father ;  **  this  formidable  ally,  who 
our  assistance,  may  bring  about  the 
tonishing  transformations — make  the 
niTe,  and  the  impious  creduloiis,  and 

5  ferocious ** 

:his  ally !"  cried  the  princess,  oppressed 
ague  sense  of  fear.  **  This  great  and 
le  ally — who  is  he  ?" 
t  comes,"  resumed  Rodin,  still  impas- 
s  youngest  and  most  vigorous,  every 
n  danger  of  death,  will  have  no  adyan- 
the  sick  man  at  his  last  gasp." 
who  is  this  ally?"  exdaimed  Father 
ly,  more  and  more  alarmed,  for  as  the 
3came  darker,  the  fisuie  of  Rodin  became 
lYerous. 

ally,  who  can  decimate  a  population, 
f  away  with  him  in  the  shroud  that  he 
his  heels,  the  whole  of  an  accursed 
:  even  he  must  respect  Uie  life  of  that 
iy,  which  does  not  perish  with  the 
its  members — ^for  the  spirit  of  the 
f  Jesus  is  immortal !" 
thisallvr 

this  ally,"  resumed  Rodin,  **  who 
with  slow  steps,  and  whose  tenrible 
announced  by  mournful  presentiments 


»> 


Solera !" 

se  words,  pronounced  by  Rodin  in  an 

>iee,  the  piincess  and  Father  d' Aigrigny 

r,  and  trembled. 

ok    of  Rodin    was    gloomy,  and   icy 

)  that  of  a  spectre.    For  some  mo« 

le  silence  of  the  tomb  rdgned  in  the 

was  the  first  to  break  it.  Still  impas- 
pointed  with  imperious  gesture  to  the 
ere  a  few  minutes  before  he  had  him- 

humblj  seated,  and  Said  in  a  sharp 
father  <r  Aigrigny:  "Write!" 
rerend  fiither  started  at  first  with  sur- 
m,  remembering  that  from  a  superior 
Income  a  subaltern,  he  rose,  bowed 
lodin,  as  he  passed  before  him,  seated 
t  the  table,  took  the  pen,  and  said: 
idy." 

lictated,  and  the  rcyerend  father  wrote 
B :   ''By  the  mismanagement  of  l^e 

Father  d' Aigrigny,  the  affair  of  the 
'.e  of  the  Rennepont  family  has  been 
compromised.  The  sum  amounts  to 
ir^  and  twelve  millions.  Kotwith- 
iie  check  we  have  received,  we  believe 
ifely  promise  to  prevent  these  Renne- 
k  irmLring  the  Society,  and  to  restore 
nnirared  and  twelve  millions  to  their 


legitimate  possessors.    We  only  ask  for  the  mcmt 
complete  and  extensive  powers." 

•  •  « 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  scene,  Rodin 
left  tne  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  brushing  with 
his  sleeve  the  old  greasy  hat,  which  he  had 
pulled  off  to  return  me  sfdute  of  the  porter  by  a 
very  low  bow. 

PART  X. 

THB  PROTECTOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THB  imKNowir. 

Ths  following  scene  took  place  on  the  morrow 
of  the  day  in  -vniich  Father  a' Aigrigny  had  been 
so  rudely  degraded  by  Rodin  to  the  subaltern 
position  formerly  occupied  by  the  $ociua, 

«  «  • 

It  is  well  known  that  the  jRus  Clovis  is  one  of 
the  most  solitary  streets  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Montaone-SaifUe' Genevieve,  At  the  epoch  of  this 
narrative,  the  house  No.  4,  in  this  street,  was 
composed  of  one  principal  biulding,  throuffh 
which  ran  a  dark  passage,  leading  to  a  littlei 
gloomy  court,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  second 
building,  in  a  singularly  miserable  and  dilapi- 
dated condition. 

On  the  ground-floor,  in  front  of  the  house, 
was  a  half-subterraneous  shop,  in  which  they 
sold  charcoal,  faggots,  vegetables,  and  mUk. 

Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  had  just  struck. 
The  mistress  of  the  shop,  named  Mother  Ars6ne, 
an  old  woman  of  a  mild,  sickly  countenance,  clad 
in  a  dress  of  brown  stuff,  with  a  red  cotton  hand- 
kerchief round  her  head,  was  mounted  on  the 
top  step  of  the  stairs  which  led  down  to  her  door, 
and  was  employed  in  setting  out  her  goods — that 
is,  on  one  side  of  the  door  she  placed  a  tin  milk- 
can,  and  on  the  other  some  bunches  of  stale  vege- 
tables, flanked  with  ^eUow  cabbages.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  m  the  shadowy  depths  of 
the  cellar,  one  could  see  the  light  of  the  burning 
charcoal  in  a  little  stove. 

This  shop,  situated  at  the  side  of  the  passage, 
served  as  a  porter's  lodge,  and  the  old  woman 
acted  as  portress. 

On  a  sudden,  a  prettv  little  creature,  coming 
from,  the  house,  entered  lightly  and  merrily  the 
shop  of  Mother  Ars^e. 

Ijiis  young  girl  was  Rose-Pompon,  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Queen-Bacchanal  —  Rose- 
Pompon,  a  widow  for  the  moment,  whose  baccha- 
nalian eieiabeo  was  Amt-ifov/in,  the  orthodox 
scapegrace,  who,  on  occasion,  after  drinkinghis 
fill,  could  transform  himself  into  Jacques  jDu- 
moulin,  the  religious  writer,  and  pass  gaily  from 
dishevdled  dances  to  ultramontane  polemics, 
from.  ^fiM-bhwn  tulipe  to  CathoUc  pamphlets. 

Rose-Pompon  had  just  quitted  her  bed,  as 
appeared  by  the  negligence  of  her  strange  morn- 
ing costume ;  no  aoubt  for  want  of  any  other 
h^-dress,  on  her  beautiful  light  hair,  smooth 
and  well-combed,  was  stuck  jauntily  a  foraging- 
cap,  borrowed  from  her  masquerading  equip- 
ments. Nothing  could  be  more  sprightly  than 
that  face,  seventeen  years  old,  rosy,  fresh,  dimpled, 
and  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of  gay,  spark- 
ling, blue  eyes.  Rose-JPompon  was  so  closely 
enveloped  from  the  neck  to  the  feet  in  a  red  and 
green  plaid  cloak,  rather  faded,  that  ono  could 
guess  the  cause  of  her  modest  embarrassment; 
Mer  naked  feet,  so  white  that  one  could  not  t^ 
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if  she  wore  stockings  or  not,  were  slipped  into 
little  morocco  shoes,  with  plated  buckles.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  her  cloak  concealed 
some  article  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 

*'  Good  day,  Mademoiselle  Rose-Pompon,"  said 
Mother  Ars^ne,  with  a  kindly  air ;  **  you  are  early 
this  morning.  Have  you  not  then  had  a  dance 
last  night  ?" 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  Mother  Ars^ne ;  I  have  no 
heart  to  dance.  That  poor  Cephyse"  —  the 
Queen-Bacchanal,  sister  of  La  Mayeux — **  has 
done  nothing  but  cry  all  night.  She  cannot  con- 
sole herselii  that  her  lover  shotdd  be  in  prison." 

**  Now  look,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "  I  must  speak  to  you  about  your  friend 
Ccphyse.     You  won't  be  angry  r" 

**  Am  I  ever  angry?"  said  Rose-Pompon, 
shrugging  her  shoulders. 

**  Don't  you  think  that  Mr.  Philemon  will 
scold  me  on  his  return  r" 

**  Scold  you !     For  what  r" 

••  Because  of  his  rooms,  that  you  occupy." 

•*  Why,  Mother  Ar86ne,  did  not  Philemon  tell 
yoUf  that,  in  his  absence,  I  was  to  be  as  much 
mistress  of  his  two  rooms  as  I  am  of  himself?" 

**  I  do  not  speak  of  you,  mademoiselle,  but  of 
your  friend  Cephyse,  whom  you  have  also  brought 
to  occupy  Mr.  Philemon's  lodgings." 

**  And  where  would  she  have  gone  without 
me,  my  good  Mother  Ars^ne  ?  Since  her  lover 
was  arrested,  she  has  not  dared  to  return  home, 
because  she  owes  so  many  quarters.  Seeing  her 
troubles,  I  said  to  her :  *  Come  and  lodge  at 
Pliilcmon's.  Wlicn  he  returns,  we  must  find 
another  place  for  thee.'  " 

"  Well,  mademoiselle — if  you  only  assure  me, 
that  Mr.  PMlemon  will  not  be  angry " 

**  Angry !  and  for  what  ?  That  we  spoil  his 
things  ?  A  fine  set  of  things  he  has  to  spoil !  I 
broke  his  last  cup  yesterday — and  am  forced 
to  fetch  the  milk  in  this  droiraffair." 

So  saying,  and  laughing  with  all  her  might, 
Rose-Pompon  drew  her  pretty  little  white  arm 
from  under  her  cloak,  and  presented  to  Mother 
Arsdne  one  of  those  champagne  glasses  of  colos- 
sal capacity,  which  hold  about  a  bottle. 

"  Ah,  dear!"  said  the  greengrocer,  in  amaze- 
ment; "it  is  like  a  glass  trumpet." 

"  It  is  Philemon  s  grand  gala-gloss,  which 
they  gave  him  when  he  took  his  decrees  in  boat- 
ing," said  Rose-Pompon,  gravely. 

"  And  to  think  you  must  put  your  milk  in  it, 
I  am  really  ashamed,"  said  Mother  Ars6ne. 

**  So  am  I !  If  I  were  to  meet  any  one  on  the 
stairs,  holding  this  glass  in  my  hand  like  a  wax- 
taper,  I  should  burst  out  laughing,  and  then  I 
should  break  the  last  remnant  of  Philemon's 
bazaar,  and  he  would  give  me  his  malediction." 

**  There  is  no  danger  that  you  will  meet  any 
one.  The  lirst-floor  is  gone  out,  and  the  second 
gets  up  late." 

**  Talking  of  lodgers,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  "  is 
there  not  a  room  to  let  on  the  second-floor  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court  ?  It  mi^ht  do  for  Cephyse, 
when  Philemon  comes  back.' 

**  Yes,  there  is  a  little  closet  in  the  roof— just 
over  the  two  rooms  of  the  mysterious  old  fellow," 
said  Mother  Ars6ne. 

"  Ah,  yes !  Father  Charlemagne.  Have  you 
found  out  anything  more  about  him?" 

**  Dear  me,  no,  mademoiselle !  only  that  he 
came  this  morning  at  break  of  day,  and  knocked 
at  my  shutters.  *  Have  you  received  a  letter 
for  me,  my  good  lady?'  said  he — for  he  is  always 
no  polite,  the  dear  man ! — '  No  sir,*  said  I. — 


<  Well  then,  pay  don't  disturb  jounel^  my 
good  lady !'  said  ne ;  *  I  will  call  again.'    And 
so  he  went  away." 
**  Does  he  never  sleep  in  the  house  T* 
**  Never.      No  doubt,  he  lodges  somewhere 
else — but  he  passes  some  hours  here,  once  every 
four  or  five  days." 
**  And  he  always  comes  alone  ?" 
"  Always." 

**  Are  you  quite  siure }  Does  he  nerer  manage 
to  slip  in  some  little  puss  of  a  woman }  Take 
care,  or  Philemon  will  give  you  notice  to 
quit,"  said  Rose-Pomx>on,  with  an  air  of  mock- 
modesty. 

**  Mr.  Charlemagne  with  a  woman !    Ah,  poor 
dear  man !"  said  the  greengrocer,  raising  her 
hands  to  heaven ;    **  if  you  saw  him,  wim 
greasy  hat,  his  old  grey  coat,  his  patched  um 
brella,  and  his  simple  face,  he  looks  more  like 
saint  than  anything  else." 

'*  But  then,  Momer  Ars^e,  what  does  he  d 
here,  all  alone  for  hours,  in  that  hole  at  the  hot 
tom  of  the  court,  where  one  can  hardly  see  a 
noon -day  ?" 

**  That's   what  I  ask  myself,  mademoiselle 
what  can  he  be  doing?    It  can't  be,  that  h 
comes  to  look  at  his  furniture,  for  he  has  nothin 
^•'j*.  a  flock-bed,  a  table,  a  stove,  a  chair,  and 
old  trunk." 

^  •*  Somewhat  in  the  style  of  Philemon's  estat>^ 
lishment,"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

**  Well,  notwithstanding  that,  mademoiselle^, 
he  is  as  much  afraid  that  any  one  should  coitmjg 
into  his  room,  as  if  we  were  all  thieves,  and  Lxs 
furniture  was  made  of  massy  gold.    He  has  hmd 
a  patent  lock  put  on  the  door,  at  his  own  eac- 
pense;    he  never  leaves  me  his  key;    and  lie 
lights  his  fire  himself,  rather  than  let  anybody' 
into  his  room." 

"  And  you  say  that  he  is  old  ?" 
"  Yes,  mademoiselle — fifty  or  sixty." 
"  And  ugly  ?" 

**  Just  fancy,  two  little  viper's  eyes,  lodung  m^ 
if  they  had  been  bored  with  a  eimblet,  inaac^ 
as  pale  as  death — so  pale,  that  the  lips  axe  whi^o- 
That's  for  his  appearance.  As  for  lus  charactex* 
the  good  old  man  is  so  polite ! — he  pulls  off  Ixi^ 
hat  so  often,  and  makes  you  such  low  bows,  th3>^ 
it  is  quite  embarrassing. 

**  But,  to  come  back  to  the  point,"  resumc<J 
Rose-Pompon,  what  can  he  do  all  alone  in  tho?^ 
two  rooms  ?  If  Cephyse  should  take  the  closets 
on  Philemon's  return,  we  may  amuse  ourselr^* 
by  finding  out  something  about  it.  How  mud^ 
do  they  want  for  the  little  room  ?" 

'*  AVny,  mademoiselle,  it  is  in  such  bad  ooo-' 
dition,  that  I  think  the  landlord  would  let  it  gO 
for  fifty  or  fifty-five  francs  a  year,  for  there  is  t»0 
room  for  a  stove,  and  the  only  light  wmit0 
through  a  small  pane  in  the  roof. 

*'  Poor  Cephyse  !"  said  Rose-Pompon,  sighio^ 
and  shaking  ner  head  sorrowfully.  *'  AAer  havia^ 
amused  herself  so  well,  and  spent  so  much  money 
with  Jacques  Rennepont,  to  live  in  such  a  placet 
and  support  herself  by  hard  work !  She  mn^t 
have  courage !" 

**  Why,  mdeed,  there  is  a  great  diflerence  b^' 
tween  that  closet  and  the  coach-and-fbiir  i^ 
which  Mademoiselle  Cephyse  came  to  fbtch  jo^ 
the  other  day,  with  all  the  fine  maiks,  i^ 
looked  so  gay — ^particularly  the  fiit  man  in  ih^ 
silver  helmet,  with  the  plume  and  the  top-boot^ 
What  a  jolly  fellow  r 

**  Yes,  Nmi-Moulin.  llicre  is  no  one  like  hio* 
to  dance  ihe  forbidden fruU,  Tom  should  lee  hii* 
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iCephyse,  theQuecn-Boccliuiul.  I'lXir  laugh - 
ntuay  thine ' — '^  ""'y  "oise  bIi.c  lunkcB  now 

itfi  crying," 

Ah!  these  young  people,  these  young  peo- 

"  Biud  the  greengrocer. 

lAsten,  Mother  An^c ;  you  have  been  young 

IhanUv  know.     I  have  olw&TH  thought  my- 

much  the  same  oa  I  am  now. 

And  youi  lovers,  Mother  Ai«^ne  ':" 

Lorera  !     Oh,  yea  !  I  wna  Mxj  ugly  foe  thnl — 

too  well  taken  core  of." 

YoDl  mother  looked  aflcr  yoii,  then  !" 

No,  madenkoUoUe ;  but  I  wb*  harnoiscd," 

Hameascdl"  cried  Ro^o-Fompon,  In  amaiD- 


1,  »long  with  ray  brother.  So,  you  see,  when 
had  (fiavm  like  two  horsea  for  oighl  or  ten 
SB  day,  I  hud  no  hoartlo  think  of  uonaeiise." 


"  Poor  Mother  Aiet-oe,  what  a  hard  lifo !' 
Rose- Pompon,  with  interest. 

"  111  the  winter,  when  it  iroze,  it  w«a  hard 
enough.     I  and  my  hrother  were  obliged  U 
rough'fihod,  for  fear  of  alipping." 

■■  \Vhat  a  trade  for  a  woman  !  It  breaks  ol.  _ 
beiut.  And  they  forbid  people  to  hameai  di^i  I" 
added  Kose-Poropon,  judiriously.* 

■'  Why,  'tis  Inie,"  resumed  Mother  Anine, 
"  Animals  are  sometimes  better  ofT  than  people. 
Btit  what  would  you  have  ?  One  muBl  live,  you 
know.  Whurc  the  beast  is  tied,  there  it  must 
S^azc.  It  was  hard  enough,  and  I  got  a  diseue 
of  the  lunga  by  il — which  was  not  roy  fault.  The 
strap,  with  which  I  was  hamesBed,  ptesscd  so 
hard  against  my  chcFt,  that  1  could  scarcely 
breathe ;  so  I  Ich  the  trade,  luid  took  to  a  shop. 
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Which  is  just  to  tell  you,  that,  if  I  had  had  a 
pretty  face  and  opportunity,  I  might  have  done 
like  so  many  other  youne  jKJople,  who  begin  with 
laughter  and  finish * 

"  With  quite  the  contrary,  you  woidd  say ;  it 
xa  true,  Mofiier  Ars^e.  But,  you  tee,  every  one 
has  not  the  courage  to  go  into  hameMi  in  order 
to  remain  yirtuoua.  One  says  to  otiet^f,  you 
must  have  some  amusement,  whiht  you  are 
younf  tad  pretty— you  will  not  alwayt  be  Mten- 
teen  yMn  old-Hmd  then — and  then— there  will 
be  an  Midi  or  you  will  get  married/* 

**  Bat)  ptrnapt,  mademoiselle,  it  would  haTO 
been  bettw  to  begin  by  that.'* 

**  Tea,  but  one  it  too  stupid ;  one  does  not 
know  how  to  catoh  the  men,  or  to  frighten  them. 
One  is  simple,  eonftdinff,  and  they  only  laugh  at 
us.  Why,  Mother  Arsene,  I  am  myself  an  ex- 
ample that  would  make  you  shudder;  but  *tia 
quite  enough  to  hATt  had  one's  sorrows,  without 
fretting  oneself  at  the  remembrance." 

**  ^\^at,  mademoUelle !  you,  that  are  so  young 
and  gay,  hart  had  your  sorrows  f *' 

"  Ah,  Mother  Ajrs^e !  I  believe  you.  At 
fifteen  and  t  half,  I  began  to  cry,  and  never  1^ 
off  till  I  was  tizteeu*  That  was  enough,  I  think/' 

"  They  deotived  yotLmadcmoiselfe  r" 

**  They  did  worse.  They  treated  me  as  they 
have  treated  mtny  t  poor  girl,  who  had  no  more 
wish  to  go  wronf  thui  I  had.  My  story  is  not  a 
long  one.  My  nther  and  mother  are  peasants 
near  Bidnt-Vtl6ry,  but  so  poor,  so  poor,  that, 
having  five  children  to  provide  for,  they  were 
obliged  to  send  me,  tt  eight  years  old,  to  my 
aimt,  who  was  a  charwoman  here  in  Paris.  The 
good  woman  took  me  out  of  ehtrity,  and  very 
kind  it  was,  for  I  etmed  but  little.'  At  eleven 
years  of  tge^  she  sent  me  to  work  in  one  of  the 
iaictories  ot  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine.  I  don't 
wish  to  speak  ill  of  the  masters  of  these  factories, 
but  what  do  they  care,  if  little  girls  and  boyt  are 
mixed  up  pell-mell  with  young  men  and  women 
of  eighteen  to  twenty  ?  Now  you  sec,  there  tt 
everywhere,  tome  are  no  better  than  they  should 
be ;  they  are  not  particular  in  word  or  deed,  and 
I  ask  you,  what  an  example  for  the  children,  who 
hear  and  see  more  than  you  think  for.  Then, 
what  happens? — ^They  get  accustomed,  as  they 
grow  older,  to  hear  and  see  things,  that  after- 
wards will  not  shock  them  at  all/' 

"  What  you  say  there  is  true.  Mademoiselle 
Rose-Pompon.  Poor  children !  who  takes  any 
trouble  about  them  ? — Not  their  fiithcr  or  mother, 
for  they  are  at  their  dailv  work." 

Yes,  yes,  Mother  Arsene,  it  is  all  very  well ; 
it  is  easy  to  cry  down  a  young  girl  that  has  gone 
wrong;  but  if  they  knew  all  tne  ins  and  outs, 
they  would  perhaps  pity  rather  than  blame  her. 
To  come  back  to  myself,  at  fifteen  years  old  I  was 
tolerably  pretty.  One  day,  I  had  something  to 
ask  of  the  first  clerk  of  the  establishment.  I 
vent  to  him  in  his  private  room.  He  told  me  he 
would  grant  what  I  wanted,  and  even  take  me 
under  his  patronage,  if  I  would  listen  to  him ;  and 
he  began  by  trying  to  kiss  me.  I  resisted.  Then 
he  said  tome  1  *  You  refuse  my  offer  ?  You  shall 
have  no  more  work ;  I  discharge  you  from  the 
factory.'* 

**  Oh,  the  wicked  man !"  said  Mother  Arp^ne. 

'*  I  went  home  all  in  tears,  and  my  poor  aunt 
encouraged  me  not  to  yield,  and  she  would  try  to 
place  me  elsewhere.  Yes — ^but  it  was  impossible ; 
the  fiM:toriet  were  all  full.  Mistbrtunes  never 
come  single;  my  aunt  fell  ill,  and  there  was  not 
a  sou  in  the  house ;  I  plucked  up  my  courage^ 


and  returned  to  entreat  the  mercy  of  the  dak  tt 
the  &ctory.  Nothing  would  do.  '  So  modi  the 
worse,*  said  he ;  *  you  are  throwing  away  your 
luck.  If  you  had  been  more  complymg,  I  should 
perhaps  have  married  you.'  What  could  I  do, 
Mother  Ars^e } — misery  was  staring  me  in  the 
fttce  (  I  had  no  work ;  my  aimt  was  ill ;  the  clerk 
said  that  he  would  marry  me — I  did  like  so  many 
others.*' 

**  And  when,  tfterwtidti  you  spoke  to  him 
about  mtrritgeK' 

**  Of  coune  he  laughed  at  me,  and  in  six 
montht  left  me«  Then  I  wept  til  the  tean  in 
my  bodr,  till  none  remainto—then  I  was  very 
iU— ana  then— -t  eoAtoled  tajwdi,  ts  one  may 
console  oneself  fortaythinff.  After  some  change&^ 
I  met  with  Philemon*  It  is  upon  him  that  I  re- 
tenge  myt^  fm  what  others  have  done  to  m^- 
I  tm  his  tyrant,**  tdded  Rote-Pompon,  with  0 
trtfflo  air,  at  the  eloud  passed  away  which  ha.^ 
dtnened  her  pretty  fkce  during  her  recital 
Mother  Art^e, 

••  It  is  true,"  said  the  latter,  thoughtftill_ 
**  They  deceive  a  poor  girl  —  there  are  nons. 
to  protect  or  defend  httr.    Ah!  the  evil  we  (S.^3 
does  not  always  come  from  ouxsclves,  and  th&:K3 


"Look!  Nini-Moulin!**  cried  Rose-Pompo 
interrupting  the  greengrocer,  tnd  pointing  to  tt^^ 
other  side  of  Uic  street.  *'  How  early  Aroad.  • 
What  can  he  want  with  me  V*  and  tlose-Pompo:*^. 
wrapped  herself  still  more  closely  ittd  modestX3' 
in  her  cloak. 

It  was  indeed  Jacques  Dumouliii,  who  aci— 
vanccd  >vith  his  hat  stuck  on  one  tide,  wid 
rubicund  nose  and  sparkUns  eye,  dbrttted  in 
loose  coat,  which  disolayed  Uie  rotutldl^  of  lux 
abdomen.    His  two  hands,  one  of  whitA  held 
huge    cane    shouldered   like    a   mutkiHi   we: 
plunged    into  tlie  vast    pockotl    of  hit   ou 
garment. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  threshold  of  tht  doo^'-^' 
no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  tptihiB|to  it^^^ 
portress,  he  perceiyed  Roi>e-Pon|Km.  ''HHkat  T  * 
he  exclaimed,  *'  my  pupil  thready  stM»| !  Th^^"^^ 
is  fbrtunate.  t  came  on  purpote  to  bint  her  ^^^ 
the  rise  of  mom!" 

So  saying,  Nini -Moulin  advanced  with 
arms  towards  Rose-Pompon,  who  drew 
step. 

**  What,  imgrateful  child !"  resumed  the 
on  divinity.    '*  Will  you  refuse  me  the  morning  *^^ 
paternal  kiss?" 

**  I  accept  paternal  kisses  from  none  but  Phi" 
lemon.     I  had  a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  wit^ 
a  jar  of  preserves,  two  geese,  a  botUe  of  flunily^^ 
ratafia,  and  an  eel.     What  ridicidous  presents  ' 
I  kept  the  ratafia,  and  changed  the  rest  for  tw^i' 
darlmg  live  pigeons,  which  I  have  installtd  ix^ 
Philemon's  cabinet,  and  a  very  pretty  dOTe-oote  W 
makes  me.    For  the  rest,  my  nutUtnd  is  eoftun^ 
back  with  seven  himdred  francs,  whidl  he  gcJ* 
from  his  respectable  family  imder  pretence  o^ 
learning  the  bass-viol,  the  comet  d  piat^  tn<f 
the  speaking-tnmipet,  so  as  to  make  his  waV 
in  society,  and  a  siap-np  marriage — ^to  use  yotii' 
expression,  my  friend,'  25^ 

"  Well,  my  dear  pupil,  we  will  tatteth^  &mily- 
ratafia,  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  expectation  cS 
Philemon  and  his  seven  hundred  franet." 

So  saying,  Nini-Moulin  struck  the  pockets  of 
his  waistcoat,  which  gave  forth  a  metallic  sotmd, 
and  added :  "  I  come  to  propose  to  you  to  em* 
hellish  my  life,  to-day  ana  to-morrow,  and  even 
the  day  after,  if  your  heart  is  willing.  * 
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I  imiiiemeiita  axe  decent  and  petemal, 
doea  not  aa^  no." 

defied;  I  wiU  act  by  you  aa  your  grand* 
or  ipraat-grandfatlier,  ^rour  ftixnily-par- 
B  Will  haye  a  ride,  a  duuieri  the  plav,  a 
ill,  and  a  supper  afterwards.   Wul  that 

adition  that  poor  Cephyae  is  to  go  with 

U  raise  her  spirits.*' 

Cephyae  shall  be  of  the  party." 

you  coma  in   to   a   fortune,  great 

r  than  that,  most  rosy  of  all  Rose-Pom- 
ft  editor  in  chief  of  a  religious  journal ; 
luatmake  some  appearance  in  so  re- 
ft ooncem,  I  ask  erery  month  for  an 
•nd  three  days  of  liberty.  On  this 
I  oonsent  to  play  the  saint  for  twenty- 
«  out  of  thirty,  and  to  bo  always  as 
heavy  as  the  paper  itself." 
imalf  that  will  be  something  droll, 
ibrbidden  steps  all  alono  on  the  tables 
»." 

t  will  be  droll  enough;  but  not  for 
ft  They  are  rich  sacristans,  who  pay 
lea.  They  don't  look  to  money,  pro- 
journal  bites,  tears,  bums,  pounds,  ex- 
I  and  destroys.  On  my  word  of  honour, 
yer  have  been  in  such  a  fury!"  added 
Un*  with  a  loud,  hoarse  laugh.  *'  1 
1  iht  wounds  of  my  adversaries  with 
the  finest  vintage,  and  gall  of  the  first 

r  his  peroration,  Kini-Moulin  imitated 
of  uncorking  a  bottle  of  champagne— 
de  Rose-Pompon  laugh  heartily, 
rhat,"  resumed  she,  **  will  be  the  name 
iimal  of  sacristans  r" 
I  be  called  Love  your  Neighbour," 
1  that  is  a  very  pretty  name." 
a  little !  there  is  a  second." 
I  hear  it." 

\fOur  Neighbour,  or  the  Exterminator  of 
uliMU,  the  hidifferent^  the  Luke-wetrm, 
,  -with  this  motto  from  the  great  Bos- 
IS  who  are  not  with  ua  are  against  us,'* 
is  what  Philemon  says  in  the  battles 
aumiere,*  when  he  makes  the  nwtdi- 

bi  proves,  that  the  genius  of  the  Eagle 
is  universal.    I  omy  reproach  him  for 

^n  jealous  of  Moli^e." 

actor*s  jealousy,"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

lity  girl !"  cried  Nini-Moulin,  threaten- 

Ith  his  finger. 

you  are  going  to  extorminate  Madame 

nte-Colombc,  who  is  somewhat  luke- 

id  your  marriage :" 

»umal  will  advance  it,  on  the  contrary. 

k !  editor  in  chief  is  a  superb  position ; 

:ans  will  praise,  and  push,  and  support, 
me ;  I  shall  get  La  Sainte-Colombe — 

-what  a  life  Til  lead !" 
noonuint,  a  postman  entered  the  shop, 

!red  a  letter  to  tlic  greengrocer,  saying: 

,  Charlemagne,  post-paid !" 

!,"  said  Rose-Irompon ;  "it  is  for  the 

itmous  old  man,  -^o  has  such  extra- 

irays.    Docs  it  come  fi-om  far  r" 

ieve  you ;  it  comes  from  Italy,  from 

aid  Nini-Moulin,  looking  in  his  turn  at 

',  which  the  greengrocer  held  in  her 

•  A  tavern. 

I  flc  mumUmt  it  to  irhirl  a  stick  violently  round 
ao  as  to  hit  any  one  within  itt  reach. 


hand.  «  Who  is  the  aatoniahing  little  old  maq, 
of  whom  you  apeak?" 

'*  Just  miagine  to  youraeU;  my  great  apostle,** 
said  Roae-Pompon,  "  a  little  old  man*  who  haa 
two  rooms  at  the  bottom  of  that  court.  He  never 
sleeps  there,  but  comes  from  time  to  time,  and 
shuts  liimself  up  for  hours,  Mrithout  ever  allow- 
ing any  one  to  enter  his  lodging,  and  without 
any  one  knowing  what  he  does  there." 

**  He  is  a  conspirator,"  said  Nini-Moulin, laugh- 
ing, "  or  else  a  coiner." 

•<  Poor  dear  man,"  said  Mother  Ars^ne,  **  what 
has  ho  done  then  with  his  &lse  money?  Be 
pays  me  always  in  sous  fox  the  bit  of  bread  and 
the  radish  I  furnish  him  £ir  his  breakfast." 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  mysterioua 
sire  r"  asked  Dimioulin. 

**  Mr.  Charlemagne,"  said  the  greengrocer. 
'*  But  look,  when  one  speaks  of  the  devil,  one  if 
sure  to  sec  his  horns." 

"  WTiere  then  ?" 

'*  There,  by  the  side  of  the  house— that  little 
old  man,  who  walks  with  his  neck  awry,  and  hia 
umbrella  under  hia  arm." 

**  Mr.  Rodin  !"  cried  Nini-Moulin,  retracting 
hastily,  and  descending  thres  steps  into  the  ahop, 
in  order  not  to  be  seen.  Then  he  added :  *•  You 
say,  that  this  gentleman  is  called " 

"Mr.  Charlemagne — do  you  know  him?" 
asked  the  greengrocer. 

*'  Wliat  the  devil  does  he  here,  under  a  false 
name  r"  said  Jacques  Dumoulin  to  himself. 

*'  You  know  nim  then  ?"  resumed  Roae- 
Pompon,  with  impatience.  **  You  are  quite 
confused." 

"  And  this  gentleman  has  two  rooms  in  thia 
house,  and  comes  here  mysteriously?"  said 
Jacmies  Dumoulin,  more  and  more  surprised. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon;  "you  can 
sec  his  windows  from  the  dove-cote  of  Philemon." 

"  Quick !  quick  !  let  me  get  into  the  passage, 
that  I  ma^  not  meet  him,"  said  Dumoulin. 

And,  without  bavins  been  perceived  by  Rodin, 
he  glided  from  the  shop  into  the  passage,  and 
thence  mounted  to  the  stairs,  whidi  led  to  the 
apartment  occupied  by  Rose-Pompon. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Charlemagne,"  aaid 
Mother  Ars^ne  to  Kodin,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  threshold.  "  You  come  twice  in  a 
day ;  tbat  is  right,  for  your  visits  are  extremely 
rare." 

"  You  are  too  polito,  my  good  lady,"  aaid 
Rodin,  with  a  very  courteous  bow;  and  hc 
entered  the  shop  of  the  greengrocer. 

CHAPTER  II. 

THB  PEN. 

Thb  countenance  of  Rodin,  when  he  entered 
Mother  Arstoe's  shop,  was  expressive  of  the 
most  simple  candour ;  he  leaned  his  two  hand* 
on  the  knob  of  his  umbrella,  and  said :  *'  I 
much  regret,  m^  good  lady,  that  I  roused  you  ao 
early  this  mormng." 

"You  do  not  come  often  enough,  my  dear  air, 
for  me  to  find  fault  with  you." 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  my  good  lady  ?  I  live  In 
the  country,  and  only  come  hither  from  time  to 
time,  to  settle  my  little  afiau^." 

"  Talking  of  that,  six,  the  letter  you  expected 
yesterday  luis  arrived  this  morning.  It  is  large, 
and  comes  firom  &r.  Here  it  is,"  said  the  green- 
grocer, drawing  it  from  her  pocket ;  "  it  coat 
nothing  for  postage." 

"T^^  you,  my  good  lady,"  said  Rpdin* 
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mlriwg  the  letter  with  apparent  indifference,  and 
putting  it  into  the  side-pocket  of  his  great  coat, 
whichhe  carefully  buttoned  over. 

•*  Are  you  going  up  to  your  rooms,  sir }" 

"  Yes,  my  good  lady." 

"  Then  I  will  get  ready  your  little  provisions," 
said  Mother  Arsene ;  <*  as  usual,  I  supi>ose,  my 
dear  sir  ?" 

**  Just  as  usuaL" 

"  It  shall  be  ready  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


sir." 

So  sayinff,  the  greengrocer  took  down  an  old 
basket;  alter  throwing  into  it  three  or  four 
pieces  of  turf,  a  little  bundle  of  wood,  and  some 
cluffcoal,  she  covered  all  this  fuel  with  a  cabbage- 
leaf  ;  ^en,  going  to  the  further  end  of  the  shop, 
she  took  from  a  chest  a  large  round  loaf,  cut  off 
a  slice,  and,  selecting  a  magnificent  radish  with 
the  eye  of  a  connoisseur,  divided  it  in  two  parts, 
made  a  hole  in  it  which  she  fiUed  with  grey  salt, 
joined  the  two  pieces  together  again,  and  placed 
It  carefully  by  the  side  of  the  bread,  on  the 
cabbage -leaf  which  separated  the  eatables  from 
the  combustibles.  Finally,  taking  some  embers 
from  her  stove,  she  put  them  into  a  little  earthen 
pot,  containing  ashes,  which  she  placed  also  in 
the  basket. 

Then,  reascending  to  her  top  step.  Mother 
Ars^e  said  to  Rodin :  "  Here  is  your  basket, 
sir." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  good  lady,"  answered 
Rodin,  and,  plimging  his  hand  into  the  pocket 
of  his  trousers,  he  drew  forth  eight  sous,  which 
he  coimtcd  out  one  by  one  to  the  greengrocer, 
and  said  to  her  as  he  carried  off  his  store: 
"  Presently,  when  I  come  down  again,  I  will 
return  your  basket  as  usual." 

"  Quite  at  your  service,  my  dear  sir,  quite  at 
your  service,"  said  Mother  Ars^ne. 

Rodin  tucked  his  umbrella  imder  his  left  arm, 
took  up  the  greengrocer's  basket  with  his  right 
hand,  entered  the  dark  passage,  crossed  the 
little  court,  and  mounted  with  Ught  step  to  the 
second  storv  of  a  dilapidated  building;  then, 
drawing  a  "key  from  his  pocket,  he  opened  a 
door,  which  he  locked  careniUy  after  him. 

The  first  of  the  two  rooms  which  he  occupied, 
was  completelv  unfurnished  ;  as  for  the  second, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  gloomy  and 
miserable  den. 

A  paper  so  much  worn,  torn,  and  faded,  that 
no  one  could  recognise  its  primitive  colour, 
bedecked  the  walls.  A  wretched  flock-bed« 
covered  with  a  moth-fretted  blanket ;  a  stool, 
and  a  little  table  of  worm-eaten  wood ;  an  earthen- 
ware stove,  as  cracked  as  old  china;  a  trunk 
with  a  padlock  placed  under  the  bed — such  was 
the  furniture  of  this  desolate  hole. 

A  narrow  window,  with  dirty  panes,  hardly 
gave  light  to  this  room,  which  was  almost  de- 
prived of  air  by  the  height  of  the  building  in 
front ;  two  old  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefis,  fas- 
tened together  with  pins,  and  made  to  slide  upon 
a  string  stretched  across  the  window,  served  for 
curtains.  The  plaster  of  the  floor,  seen  through 
the  broken  and  disjointed  tiles,  showed  the 
extreme  neelect  of  the  inhabitant  of  this  abode. 
After  locking  his  door,  Rodin  threw  his  hat 
and  umbrella  on  the  bed,  placed  his  basket  on 
the  ground,  set  the  radish  and  bread  on  the 
table,  and  kneeling  down  before  his  stove,  stuffed 
it  with  fuel,  and  lighted  it  by  blowing  with 
vigorous  limgs  on  the  embers  contained  in  his 
earthen  pot. 
When,  to  use  the  consecrated  ezpresdon,  the 


stove  t>egaB  to  draw,  Rodin  spread  oub  uie  %«« 
handkeichiefs,  which  served  him  fbr  curtains; 
then,  thinking  himself  quite  wtde  from  ererj 
eye,  he  took  from  the  8iae-i>ocket  of  his  great 
coat,  the  letter  that  Mother  Arsdne  had  glTn 
him. 

In  making  this  movement,  he  broug^  out 
several  papers  and  different  articles ;  one  d 
these  papers,  folded  into  a  thidL  and  rompled 
packet,  fell  upon  the  table,  and  flew  open.  It 
contained  a  silver  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honou; 
black  with  time.  The  red  ribbon  of  this  crosi 
had  almost  entirely  lost  its  original  colour. 

At  sight  of  this  cross,  which  he  replaced  is 
his  pocket  with  the  medal  of  which  Farhij^liet 
had  despoiled  Djalma,  Rodin  shrugged  his  slural- 
ders  with  a  contemptuous  and  sardonic  air; 
then,  producing  his  large  silver  watch,  he  laid 
it  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  letter  from 
Rome. 

He  looked  at  this  letter  with  a  singular  mil' 
ture  of  suspicion  and  hope,  of  fear  and  impatient 
curiosity. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  prepared  to 
unseal  the  envelope ;  but  suddenly  he  threw  it 
down  again  upon  the  table,  as  if^  by  a  strange 
caprice,  he  had  wished  to  prolong  for  a  few 
minutes  that  agony  of  uncertainty,  as  poignant 
and  irritating  as  the  emotion  of  the  gambler. 

Looking  at  his  watch,  Rodin  resolved  not  to 
open  the  letter,  until  the  hxmd  should  maik 
half-past  nine,  of  which  it  still  wanted  seven 
minutes. 

In  one  of  those  whims  of  puerile  fatalism,  from 
which  great  minds  have  not  been  exempt,  Rodin 
said  to  himself:  **  1  bum  with  impatience  to 
open  this  letter.  If  I  do  not  open  it  till  half- 
past  nine,  the  news  will  be  favourable." 

To  employ  these  minutes,  Rodin  took  sereral 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  and  stood  in 
admiring  contemplation  before  two  old  prints, 
stained  with  damp  and  age,  and  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  two  rusty  nails. 

The  first  of  these  works  of  art — the  oqIt 
ornaments  wdth  which  Rodin  had  decorated 
this  hole — was  one  of  those  coarse  pietaiei, 
illuminated  with  red,  yellow,  green,  and  bine, 
such  as  are  sold  at  fairs  ;  an  Italian  inscriptifln 
announced  that  this  print  had  been  manufi^ctore 
at  Rome. 

It  represented  a  woman  covered  with  ragii 
bearing  a  wallet,  and  having  a  little  child  upon 
her  knees  ;  a  horrible  fortune-teller  held  in  her 
hands  the  hand  of  the  litde  child,  and  seemed  to 
read  there  his  future  fate,  for  these  words  in 
large  blue  letters  issued  from  her  mouth :  San 
Papa  (he  shall  be  Pope). 

The  second  of  these  workd  of  art,  whieh 
appeared  to  inspire  Rodin  with  deep  meditatioiM, 
was  an  excellent  copper-plate  engraving,  whoie 
careful  finish  and  bold,  correct  drawing,  con- 
trasted sin^[ularly  with  the  coarse  «>Al^yi^riny  of 
the  other  picture. 

This  rare  and  splendid  engraving,  which  hsd 
cost  Rodin  six  louis  (an  enormous  expense  fiv 
him),  represented  a  young  boy  dressea  in  ran* 
The  ugliness  of  his  features  was  compensatBdoT 
the  intellectual  expression  of  his  stiongly-maikea 
countenance.  Seated  on  a  stone,  sunooiided 
by  a  herd  of  swine,  that  he  seemed  employed  in 
keeping,  he  was  seen  in  front,  with  his  elhnr 
resting  on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  in  the  pt^nt  of 
his  hsjid. 

The  pensive  and  reflective  attitude  of  thii 
yoimg  man,  dressed  as  a  beggar,  the  powg 
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in  hit  large  fmhead,  the  acntenem  of 
glance^  and  the  firm  lines  of  the 
to  rereal  indomitable  resolution, 

-with  superior  intelligence  and  ready 


Beneath  this  figure,  the  emblems  of  the  papacy 
encircled  a  medallion,  in  the  centre  of  wiiicn 
was  the  head  of  an  old  man,  the  lines  of  which, 
stion|^7  marked,  recalled  in  a  striking  manner, 
notwithstanding  their  look  of  adyanced  age,  the 
fiaatures  of  the  young  swineherd. 

This  engraying  was  called  Thb  Touth  op 
SiXTUs  Y. ;  the  coloured  print  was  entitled 
TMe  Prtdictum.^ 

In  contemplating  these  prints  more  and  more 
nearly,  with  ardent  and  inquiring  eye,  as  though 
he  had  asked  for  hopes  or  inspirations  from  them, 
Bodin  had  come  so  dose  that,  stUl  standing, 
with  his  right  arm  bent  behind  his  head,  he 
rested,  as  it  were,  against  the  wall,  whilst,  hiding 
his  left  hand  in  the  pocket  of  his  black  trousers, 
he  thus  held  back  one  of  the  flaps  of  his  oUye 
greatcoat. 

For  some  minutes,  he  remained  in  this  medi- 

tatiye  attitude. 

•  •  • 

Bodin,  as  we  haye  said,  came  seldom  to  this 
lo^pns ;  according  to  the  ndes  of  his  order,  he 
had  till  now  liyed  with  Father  d'Aigrisny,  whom 
he  was  specially  charged  to  watch.  No  member 
of  the  Society,  parUcularly  in  the  subaltern  po- 
sition which  Bodin  had  hitherto  held,  could 
either  shut  himself  in,  or  possess  an  article  of 
furniture  made  to  lock.  By  this  means  nothing 
interferes  with  the  mutual  spy-system,  inces- 
santly earned  on,  which  finms  one  of  the  most 
powerful  resources  of  the  Company  of  Jesus. 

It  was  on  account  of  certain  comlnnations, 
purely  personal  to  himself,  though  connected  on 
some  points  with  the  interests  of  the  order,  that 
Bodin,  unknown  to  all,  had  taken  these  rooms 
in  the  Bue  Qoyis.  And  it  was  from  the  depths 
of  this  obscure  den,  that  the  tocius  corresponded 
directly  with  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
personages  of  the  sacred  college. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered  that,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  storj,  when  Bodin  wrote  to  Home, 
that  Father  d'Ai^rigny,  haying  receiyed  orders 
to  quit  France  without  seeing  his  dying  mother, 
had  hetitated  to  set  out,  the  ioeiua  had  added, 
in  iarm  of  poUicHpiym,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
letter,  denouncing  to  the  general  o£  the  order  the 
hesitation  of  Father  d'Aigrigny : — 

**  TMthe  Cardmal  Pnnc$^  that  he  may  count 
tywM  MM,  bui  I  hope  for  hU  active  aid  m  return" 

This  familiar  manner  of  corresponding  with  the 
most  powerful  dignitary  of  the  order,  the  almost 
patronising  tone  of  the  recommendation  that 
Bodin  addressed  to  the  Cardinal-Prince,  proyed 
that  the  foetia,  notwithstanding  his  apparentiy 
anbaltem  position,  was  looked  upon,  at  that 

rsh«  as  ayery  important  personage,  by  many  of 
princes  of  the  church,  who  wrote  to  him  at 
Pans  under  a  false  name,  making  use  of  a  cipher 
and  other  customary  precautions. 

After  some  moments  jmssed  in  contemplation, 
bifbre  the  portrait  of  Sixtus  Y.,  Bodin  returned 
slowly  to  the  table,  on  which  lay  the  letter, 
whicht  by  a  sort  of  superstitious  delay,  he  had 
de&rred  opening,  notwithstanding  his  extreme 
•vioaity. 

As  it  still  wanted  some  minutes  of  half-past 

•  Aeeordiiif  to  the  tnditioiu  it  was  predicted  to  the 
Bother  of  8Utu  Y.  that  he  irould  be  Pope ;  and,  in  hit 
fsfoth,  he  is  wid  to  hfe  kept  iwtne^-K.  8« 


nine,  Bodin,  in  order  not  to  lose  time,  set  aoout 
making  preparations  for  his  frugal  breakfiut. 
He  placed  on  the  table,  by  the  sioe  of  an  ink- 
stand, furnished  with  pens,  the  piece  of  bread 
and  the  radish;  then,  seating  himself  on  his 
stool,  with  the  stove,  as  it  were,  between  his 
legs,  he  drew  a  horn-handled  knife  from  his 
p^^et,  and,  cutting  alternately  a  morsel  of  bread 
and  a  morsel  of  radish,  with  the  sharp,  well- 
worn  blade,  he  began  his  temperate  repast  with 
a  yigorous  appetite,  keeping  his  eye  fixed  on  the 
hand  of  his  watch.  When  it  reached  the  fatal 
hour,  he  unsealed  the  enyelope  with  a  trembling 
hand. 

It  contained  two  letters.  The  first  appeared 
to  giye  him  littie  satisfaction ;  for,  tSUsr  some 
minutes,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  struck  the 
table  impatientiy  with  the  handle  of  his  knife, 
disdainfully  pushed  aside  the  letter  with  the 
back  of  his  (urty  hand,  and  perused  the  second 
epistie,  holding  his  bread  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  mechanically  dipping  a  slice  of  radish 
into  the  grey  salt  spilt  on  a  comer  of  the  table. 

Suddenly,  the  hand  of  Bodin  remained  mo- 
tionless. As  he  adyanced  in  his  reading,  he 
appeared  more  and  more  interested,  surprised, 
and  struck. 

Basing  abrupUy,  he  ran  to  the  window,  as  if 
to  assure  himself^  by  a  second  examination  of 
the  cipher,  that  he  was  not  deceiyed.  The  news 
announced  to  him  in  the  letter  seemed  to  be  un- 
exnected. 

rTo  doubt,  Bodin  found  that  he  had  deciphered 
oorrectiy,  for,  letting  fall  his  arms,  not  in  de- 
jection, but  with  the  stupor  of  a  satisdaction  as 
unforeseen  as  extraordinary,  he  remained  for 
some  time  with  his  head  down,  and  his  eye 
fixed — ^the  only  mark  of  joy  that  he  gaye  being 
manifested  by  a  sonorous,  frequent,  and  pro- 
longed respiration. 

Men  who  are  as  audacious  in  their  ambition,  as 
they  are  patient  and  obstinate  in  their  mining 
and  countermining,  are  surprised  at  their  own 
success,  when  this  latter  precedes  and  siirpasses 
their  sage  and  prudent  expectations. 

Bodin  was  now  in  this  case.  Thanks  to  pro- 
digies of  craft,  address,  and  dissimulation,  thanks 
to  miffhty  promises  of  corrui>tion,  thanks  to  the 
singuur  mixture  of  admiration,  fear,  and  con- 
fidoice,  with  which  his  genius  inspired  many 
infiuential  persons,  Bodin  now  learned  from 
members  of  the  pontifical  goyemment,  that,  in 
case  of  a  possible  and  probable  occurrence,  he 
might,  witnin  a  giyen  tmie,  aspire,  with  a  good 
chttice  of  success,  to  a  position  which  has  too 
often  excited  the  fear,  the  hate,  or  the  enyy  of 
many  soyereigns,  and  which  has,  in  turn,  been 
occupied  by  neat,  good  men,  by  abominable 
scoundrels,  and  by  persons  risen  from  the  lowest 
grades  of  society  • 

But  for  Bodin  to  attain  this  end  with  cer- 
tainty, it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
succeed  in  that  project,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  accomplish  without  yiolence,  and  only 
by  tide  play  and  the  reboimd  of  passions  skilfully 
managed.  The  project  was :  To  eecurefor  the  So- 
ci^  ofJeeuit  the  fortune  of  the  Eetmeponi  family, 

TioB  possession  would  thus  haye  a  double  and 
immense  result ;  for  Bodin,  acting  in  accordance 
with  his  personal  yiews,  intended  to  make  of 
his  order  (whose  chief  was  at  his  discretion)  a 
stepping-stone  and  a  means  of  intimidation. 

When  his  first  impression  of  surprise  had 
passed  away  —  an  impression  that  was  only  a 
sort  of  modesty  of  M«Mtim%  and  self-diffidence. 
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UM  oneoramDn  witU  men  of  reallj  mferimr 
pawan — Rodin  looked  more  catdljr  uid  l<^iaallT 
on  tlM  malter,  «nd  klmoM  reproBchad  hinuelf 
with  liis  auipHie. 

But  BOon  after,  b;  a  Blngukr  contndlctian, 
of  those   puerile  sod  abaurd 

jy  which  men  are  ofUn  wnied  away 

when  they  think  th«m>elT«  aioae  and  unob- 
WTTed,  Bodin  row  Dhruptly,  took  the  letter 
wliich  had  caused  him  audi  Hlad  surpriie,  and 
want  to  diipUf  >ti  u  it  were,  before  the  eye*  of 
lbs  young  swineherd  in  the  picture ;  then, 
■haJung  his  head  proudly  and  triumphantly, 
casting  Ma  reptile- glance  on  the  portrait,  he 
mutE^^  between  hu  teeth,  h  he  placed  his 
diity  finger  on  the  pontifical  emblem:  "Eh, 
brother  j  and  I  also — perhaps  1" 

AAcr  this  ridiculous  interpalalion,  Rodin  re- 
timed to  his  seat,  and,  as  if  the  happy  news  he 
had  just  received  bad  increaaed  im  appetile,  he 
plaoed  the  letter  before  him,  to  read  it  oDce 
moiB,  whilst  he  plunged  his  teetb,  witb  b  sort  of 
joyous  fury,  into  his  hard  bread  and  radish. 

There  was  something  stnuige,  great,  and, 
aboTc  all,  frightful,  in  the  contrast  afforded  by 
thi«  immense  ambition,  already  aJmoat  justified 
oy  eTents,  and  contained,  as  it  were,  in  m 
miserable  an  abode. 

Father  d'Aigiigny,  who,  if  not «  very  supetiar 
man,  had  at  [east  a  real  value,  was  a  penon  of 
high  birth,  Teiy  haughty,  and  placed  in  the  best 
lociety,  would  never  have  ventured  to  aspire  to 
what  Rodin  thus  looked  to  from  the  Brst.  The 
only  aim  of  father  d'Aigrigny,  and  even  this 
he  thought  presumptuous,  was  to  be  one  day 
fleeted  general  of  big  order— that  order  which 
embraced  the  world. 

The  difference  of  the  ambitiaus  aptitude*  of 
these  two  peraonages  is  conceivable,  'When  a 
man  of  eminent  abilities,  of  a  healthy  and  viva- 
cious nature,  concentntes  all  the  strength  of  his 
mind  and  body  upon  a  single  point,  remaining, 
like  Rodin,  obstinately  chaite  and  frugal,  and 
renouncing  every  gratification  of  the  heart  and 
tha  senses — ^tbe  man,  who  revolts  against  the 
sacred  designs  of  iiia  Creator,  does  so  almost 
always  in  favour  of  some  monstrous  and  devour- 
ing passion — Bome  infernal  divinity,  which,  by  a 
isanlegious  pact,  asks  of  bim,  in  return  for  the 
bestowal  of  formidable  power,  the  destruction  of 
every  noble  sentiment,  and  of  all  those  ineffable 
attractions  and  tender  instincts,  with  which  Qod, 


During  tlie  mut«  scene  that  we  have  just 
described,  Rodin  had  not  perceived  tliat  the 
curtains  of  a  window  on  the  third  story  of  the 
building  opposite  bad  been  pwtially  drawn  aside, 
and  had  half  revealed  the  iprigbtly  face  of  Base- 
Porapon,  and  the  Silenus-like  countenance  of 
Nini-Moulin. 

It  ensued  that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his 
barricade  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  had  not  buen 
completely  Weltered  &om  the  indiaereet  and 
curious  examination  of  the  two  dancei*  of  the 
fuU-Uoien  iulv- 
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braaklast,  he  took  a 


Having  finished 
he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  Fandljr 
Iphei  tha  following  note,  in  the  ahoH, 
ibrupt  style  that  was  natural  to  hir"  when  not 
obli^  to  restrain  himself  :— 

"The  infbrmatiDn  does  net  surprise  me.  I 
had  foreseen  it  all.  Indecision  and  eewnrdie* 
always  bear  sueh  &uil.  It  is  not  yet  enough. 
Heretical  Russia  murder*  Catholie  PolMd. 
Rome  blesses  the   muiderers,  and  onrsee   tta 

"  Thit  is  welL 

"  In  return,  Russia  guarantees  to  Ttome,  hj 
means  of  Auaiiia,  the  Idoody  tnpfMMiea  of  the 
patriots  of  Romagna. 

•'  That  too  is  well. 

■'  The  bands  of  cut-throats  of  the  good  Owdi* 
nal  Alhani  are  not  lulBoient  for  the  masaacn  ol 
the  impious  liberals.  They  ttn  weary  of  tha 
task. 

"  That  is  not  so  well.     They  must  so  on." 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  had  written  tlwN 

last  words,  his  attention  wns  suddenly  attracted 

'  clear  and  sonorous  voice  of  Rose-Ponpos. 

.   knowing   her   B^rangert  by  heart,   nad 

opened  the  window  of  Plulemon,  and,  a—ted 

the  ail),  sang  with  much  grace  and 

■  versa  of  the  immortal  poet: — 


This  song,  in  its  divine  gentleness, 
.  strangely  vrith  the  cold  cruelty  of  the  few 
nos  written  by  Rodin,  that  he  started  and  Wt 
bis  lips  with  rage,  as  he  recogniied  the  wcffdl  of 
the  great  poet,  truly  Christian  in  spirit,  who  had 
dealt  such  rude  blows  to  the  faiae  church. 

Rodin  waited  for  some  moments  with  Kngiy 
ipatlenee.  thinking  the  voice  would  continoe  I 
It  Rose-Pompon  was  silent,  or  only  ooDtinQBd 
hum,  and  soon  changed  to  another  alT,  that  of 
the  Good  Popt,  whi<^  she  sang  out  loud,  but 
without  words. 

bodin,  not  venturing  to  look  out  of  hi*  win- 
dow, to  see  who  was  this  troublesome  singer, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  resumed  his  pen,  and 
oontlnued:— 

"  To  proceed.  We  must  eiasperale  the  inde- 
pendent spirits  in  all  countries — excite  the  rage 
of  yonT^iia*i^«n  all  over  Europe — make  libft- 
ralism  foam  at  the  mouth — raise  all  that  is  wild 
and  noisy  against  Rome.  To  el&ct  this,  wa  must 
proclaim  in  the  fkoe  of  the  world  these  three  pro- 
positions :—l.  It  is  abominable  to  assert  that  a 
man  may  be  saved  in  anj  faith,  provided  his  life 
and  morals  be  pure.  S.  It  is  odious  and  abmird  to 
grant  libertT  of  conscience  to  the  people.  3.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  cannot  be  held  m  too  much 

"  We  must  brinR  the  vvak  monj  to  declare 
these  propositions  in  every  respect  orthodoi — 
show  him  their  good  effect  upon  despotic  govern- 
ments—upon true  Catholics,  the  munlm  of  th* 
people.  He  will  tall  into  tho  snare.  The  pro- 
positions once  published,  the  storm  will  biuM 
forth.     A  general  rising  RsainBt  Rome— a  widt 
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—the  sacred  college  dirided  into  three 
,  One  approves — the  other  blames — ^the 
rembles.  xhe  weak  man,  still  more  fright- 
um  he  is  now,  at  haring  allowed  the  de- 
m  of  Poland,  will  shrmk  fixmi  the  cla- 
the  reproaches,  the  threats,  the  violent 
»  that  he  has  occasioned, 
at  is  well — excellently  well, 
en  it  will  be  for  our  V.  F.  to  shake  the 
nee  of  the  toetik  man,  to  disturb  his  mind, 
Tify  his  soul. 

sum  up  all.    Make  everything  bitter  to 
livide  his  council — ^isolate  him — ^frighten 
edouble  the  ferocious  ardour  of  the  good 
— ^revi"\'e  the  appetite  of  the  Sanfedists* — 
em  a  glut  of  m)erals — let  there  be  pillage, 
lassacre,  as  at  Cesena — a  true  river  of  Car- 
blood — the  tceak  man  will  have  a  surfeit  of 
many  murders  in  his  name! — ^he  will 
be  sure  he  will  shrink — every  day  will 
B  remorse,  every  night  its  terror,  every 
its  anguish ;   and  the  abdication  he  al- 
hreatens  will  come  at  last — perhaps,  too 
That  is  now  the  only  danger ;  you  must 
I  against  it. 

case  of  an  abdication,  the  grand-penlten- 
inderstands  me.  Instead  of  confiding  to 
•al  the  direction  of  our  order,  the  best 
of  the  Holy  See,  I  should  command  it 
Then  this  militia  would  give  me  no 
less.  For  example :  The  Jamssories  and 
BBtorian  Guards  were  always  fiital  to  au- 
— why? — because  they  were  able  to  or- 
tfaemselves  as  defenders  of  the  eovemment, 
identlj  of  the  government ;  nence  their 
of  intimidation. 

sment  XTV.  was  a  fool.  .  To  condemn  and 
our  Company  -was  an  absiird  mistake, 
tect  and  make  it  harmless,  by  declaring^ 
f  the  general  of  the  order,  that  is  what  he 
have  done.  The  Company,  then  at  his 
would  have  consented  to  anything.  He 
have  absorbed  us,  made  us  vassals  of  the 
ee,  and  would  no  longer  have  had  to  fear 
vices,  Clement  XIV.  died  of  the  cholic. 
1  hear  who  can  understand.  In  a  similar 
should  not  die  the  same  death." 
then,  the  clear  and  liquid  voice  of  Rose- 
n  was  again  heard.  Rodin  bounded  with 
)on  his  seat;  but  soon,  as  he  listened  to 
lowing  verse,  which  he  had  not  known 
isly  (for,  unlike  Philemon's  widow,  he  had 
B^anger  at  his  fingers'  ends^,  the  Jesuit, 
ble  to  certain  odd,  superstitious  notions, 
ofhsed  and  almost  frightened  at  so  slng^- 
incidence.  It  is  the  Good  Pope  of  Stranger 
teaks  :-^ 

iiit  are  \tit\^9  but  fooIUh  knavm, 

BrigandK,  for  their  pride  notorious— 

TmUng  erlmei  for  actions  ^orious, 
n  thej  Bttunble  into  ffrave*  7 

I  can  absolve  them  for  golden  treasure. 

Or  chan^^e  their  sceptres  to  wands  at  pleasure. 

Then  laugh  and  spring. 

My  little  thin}?! 
)ok  at  mo  hurlinfr  the  thunder  1 

I  am  the  heir 

Of  Jupiter, 
id  at  mu  the  world  must  Wonder.** 

in,  half-risen  from  his  chair,  with  out- 
ed  neck  and  attentive  eye,  was  still  listen- 
len  Rose-Pompon,  flittmg  like  a  bee  from 
to  flower,  had  already  begun  the  delight- 
of  Co/ifrri. 
SI  he  heard  no  more«  the  Jesuit  reseated 

*Tolaiiteer  bands  in  the  serrice  of  Borne. 


himself  in  a  sort  of  atupor;  but,  aflor  ■omt 
minutes  of  refleotion,  hu  oountenanoe  again 
brightened  up,  and  he  seemed  to  see  a  lucky 
omen  in  this  singular  incident. 

He  resumed  h^  pen,  and  the  first  words  he 
wrote  partook  as  it  were  of  this  strange  coi^* 
dcnce  in  fate. 

"  I  have  never  had  more  hope  of  success  than 
nt  this  moment.  It  is  only  another  reason  to 
neglect  nothing.  Every  presentiment  demands 
reaoubled  zeal.  A  new  tnought  occurred  to  me 
yesterday. 

"  We  shall  act  here  m  concert.  I  have  foimded 
an  ultra-Catholic  paper,  called  Love  your  Neigh" 
hottr.  From  its  ultramontane,  tyrannical,  liber> 
ticidc  fury,  it  will  be  thought  the  organ  of  Rome. 
I  ynW  confirm  these  reports.  They  will  cause 
new  terrors. 

••  That  will  be  well. 

**  I  shall  raise  the  question  of  the  liberty  of 
instruction.  The  raw  liberals  will  support  us. 
Like  fools,  they  admit  us  to  equal  rights ;  when 
our  privileges,  our  influence  of  the  confessional, 
our  obedience  to  Rome,  all  place  us  beyond  the 
circle  of  equal  rights,  by  the  advantages  which 
we  enjoy.  Double  fools!  they  think  us  dis- 
armed, because  they  are  disarmed  themselves. 

"  A  burning  question — ^irritating  clamours — 
new  causes  of  disgust  for  the  wwk  man.  Every 
rivulet  will  swell  the  torrent. 

"  That  also  is  very  well. 

"To  sum  up  all  in  two  words.  The  end  is 
abdication — the  means,  vexation,  incessant  tor- 
ture. The  Rcnnepont  inheritance  will  pay  for 
the  election.  The  price  agreed,  the  merchan^se 
wiU  be  sold." 

Rodin  here  paused  abruptly,  thinking  he  had 
heard  some  noise  at  the  door  which  opened  oi) 
the  staircase;  therefore  he  listened  witii  sus- 
pended breath;  but  all  remaining  silent,  he 
thought  he  must  have  been  deceived,  and  re- 
sumed his  pen : — 

"  I  will  take  care  of  the  Rennepont  business — 
the  hinge  on  which  will  turn  our  temporal  ope- 
rations. We  must  begin  from  the  foundation — 
substitute  the  play  of  mterests,  and  the  springs 
of  passion,  for  the  stupid  club-law  of  Father 
d'Aierigny.  He  nearly  compromised  everything 
— and  yet  he  has  good  parto,  knows  the  worl^ 
has  powers  of  seduction,  quick  insight — ^but  plays 
ever  in  a  single  key,  and  is  not  great  enough 
to  make  himself  little.  In  his  proper  place,  I 
shall  know  how  to  make  use  of  him.  There 
is  good  stuff  in  the  man.  I  availed  myself  in 
time  of  the  fiill  powers  riven  by  the  R.  F.  G. ;  I 
may  inform  Father  d'A^gny,  in  case  of  need, 
of  the  secret  engagements  taken  by  the  General 
towards  myself.  Until  now,  I  have  let  him  in- 
vent for  this  inheritance  the  destination  that  you 
know  of.  A  good  thought,  but  unseasonable. 
The  same  end,  by  other  means. 

"  The  information  was  £sdse.  There  are  more 
than  two  hundred  millions.  Should  the  eventwUiig 
occur,  what  was  doubtfhl  must  become  certain. 
An  immense  latitude  is  left  us.  The  Rennepont 
business  will  henceforth  be  doubly  mine;  and, 
within  three  months,  the  two  hundred  milliona 
wiU  be  ours  by  the  free  will  of  the  hehrs  them- 
selves. It  must  be  so ;  for,  this  failing,  tiie  fern* 
ponU  part  would  escape  me,  and  my  chances  be 
diminished  by  one  half.  I  have  asked  for  fhll 
powers;  time  presses,  and  I  act  as  tf  I  had  them. 
One  piece  of  information  is  indispensable  for  the 
success  of  my  projects.  I  expect  it  from  you, 
and  I  mmt  have  it;  do  you  understand  me }  The 
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powerful  influence  of  your  brother  at  the  court 
of  Vienna  will  serve  you  in  this.  I  wish  to  haye 
the  most  precise  details,  as  to  the  present  posi- 
tion of  theDuke  deHeichstadt — the  Napoleon  11. 
of  the  Imperialists.  Is  it  possible,  by  means  of 
your  brotiier,  to  open  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  prince,  unknown  to  his  attendants  ? 

**  Think  of  this  promptly.  It  is  urgent.  This 
note  will  be  sent  off  to-day.  I  shall  complete  it 
to-morrow.  It  will  reach  you,  as  usual,  by  the 
hands  of  the  little  merchant." 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  was  sealing  this 
letter  beneath  a  double  enyelope,  he  thought  that 
he  again  heard  a  noise  at  the  door.  lie  listened. 
After  some  moments  of  silence,  several  knocks 
were  distinctly  audible. 

Rodin  started.  It  was  the  first  time  any  one  had 
knocked  at  his  door,  since  nearly  a  twelvemonth 
that  he  occupied  this  room. 

Hastily  placing  the  letter  in  his  great  coat- 
pocket,  the  Jesmt  opened  the  old  trunk  imder 
his  bed,  took  from  it  a  packet  of  papers  wrapped 
in  s  tattered  cotton-handkerchief,  added  to  them 
ihe  two  letters  in  cipher  he  had  just  received, 
and  carefully  relockcd  the  trunk. 

The  knocking  continued  without,  and  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  significant  of  impatience. 
Ro^Un  took  the  greengrocer's  basket  in  his  hand, 
tucked  his  luntaella  under  his  arm,  and  went 
with  some  uneasiness,  to  ascertain  who  was  this 
indis<sreet  visitor. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  found  himself  face  to 
fiice  with  Rose-Pompon,  who  had  disturbed  him 
by  her  singing,  and  who  now,  with  a  light 
and  pretty  courtesy,  said  to  him  in  the  simplest 
manner  in  the  world :  **  Mr.  Rodin,  if  you 
please?" 


CHAPTER  rV. 

F&IENDLY  BEBVICES. 

NoTWiTRSTANDiNO  his  Surprise  and  imeasi- 
ness,  Rodin  did  not  firown.  He  began  by  locking 
his  door  after  him,  as  he  noticed  the  inquisi- 
tive glance  of  the  youngmrl.  Then  he  said  to 
her,  good-naturedly:  **  What  do  you  want,  my 
dearr 

"  Mr.  Rodin,"  replied  Rose-Pompon,  bravely, 
opening  her  bright  blue  eyes  to  their  full  extent, 
and  lo^dng  Rodin  full  in  the  face. 

"  It's  not  here,"  said  he,  moving  towards  the 
stairs.  **  I  do  not  know  him.  &iquire  above 
or  below." 

"  Very  pretty !  giving  yourself  airs  at  your 
age !"  said  Rose-Pompon,  shrugging  her  shoul- 
ders. '*  As  if  we  did  not  know,  thAt  you  were 
called  Mr.  Rodin." 

**  Charlemagne,"  said  the  aociut,  bowing ; 
"  Charlemagne,  at  your  service — ^if  I  am  able.' 

'*  Tou  are  not  able,"  answered  Rose-Pompon, 
migestically;  then  she  added  with  a  mocking 
air:  '*  So,  we  have  our  little  pussy-cat  hiding- 
places;  we  change  our  name;  we  are  afraid  that 
Mamma  Rodin  should  find  us  out." 

*'  Come,  my  dear  child,"  said  the  sociut,  with  a 
paternal  smile ;  *'  you  have  come  to  the  right 
miarter.  I  am  an  old  man,  but  I  love  youth — 
hi^ppy,  joyous  youth ! — ^Amuse  yourself^  pnt7>  ftt 
VDj  expense.  Only  let  me  pass,  for  I  am  m  a 
bmrj,  * — And  Rodin  again  advanced  towards 
the  stairs. 

I*  Mr.  Rodin,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "  I  have  very  important  thinss  to  say  to 
you,  and  advice  to  ask  about  a  love-amur." 

••  Why,  little  madcap  that  you  are!  have  you 


nobody  to  tease  in  your  own  house,  that  yos 
must  come  here  Y* 

*<  I  lodge  in  this  house,  Mr.  Bodin,"  answend 
Rose-Pompon,  laying  a  malicious  stress  on  the] 
name  of  hor  victim. 

**  Tou?  ah,  bah!  Idid  not  know  of  my  prettyl 
neighbour."  ' 

**  Yes,  I  have  lodged  here  six  months.  Mr. 
Rodin." 

*•  Really !  and  where  ?" 

*'  On  the  third  story,  in  the  front  buildins,  Mr. 
Rodin." 

**  It  viras  you  then,  that  sang  so  well  just  now  ?" 

"  It  was  so." 

"  You  gave  mo  great  pleasxire,  I  must  say." 

"  You  are  veiy  polite,  Mr.  Rodin." 

**  You  lodge,  I  suppose,  with  your  respectabli 
family?" 

**  I  believe  you,  Mr.  Rodin,"  said  Bose-Pom 
pon,  castine  down  her  eyes  with  an  air  of  sim 
plicity.    *' I  lodge  with  Grandpapa  Fhili 
and  Grandmama  Bacchanal — wno  is  a  queei^^ 
and  no  mistake." 


Rodin  had  hitherto  been  seriously  uneasy,  n(^ 
knowing  in  what  manner  Rose-Pompon  had  di^ 
covered  his  real  name.    But,   on  nearins 
mention  the  Queen-Bacchanal,  with  the  vdcac 
mation  that  she  lodged  in  the  house^  he  loun 
something  to  copipensate  for  the  disasreeable  i 
cident  of  the  appearance  of  Rose-lranpon. 
was,  indeed,  important  to  Rodin,  to  find  out  tl^ 
Queen-Bacchanal,  the  mistress  of  Coache-tou' 
Xu,  and  the  sister  of  La  Mayeux— of  La  Mayeu^c^. 
who  had  been  noted  as  dangerom^  since  her  intern  - 
view  with  the  superior  of  the  convent,  and  thj^^ 

Sart  she  had  taken  in  the  prqiected  escupe  €^^ 
[ademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  Moreover,  Rodijc:. 
hoped,  thanks  to  what  he  had  just  heard,  c€> 
brinf  Rose-Pompon  to  confess  to  mm  the  naoBJ^ 
t>f  the  person  from  whom  she  had  learned  tha.^ 
Mr.  Charlemagne  was  called  Mr.  Rodin. 

Hardly  had  the  young  eirl  pronounced  the  nanu^ 
of  the  Queen-Bacchancd,  when  Rodin  claspe<3. 
his  hands  together,  and  appeared  surjirised  an.^ 
greatly  interested. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child !"  he  exclaimed,  '*  I  tarx" 
jiure  you  not  to  jest  on  this  sulject.  Are  yot^ 
speaking  of  a  young  eirl,  who  bears  that  mck.' 
name,  and  who  is  tne  sister  of  a  deformed 
needlewoman  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sir,  the  Queen-Bacchanal  is  her  nid^' 
name,"  said  Rose-Pompon,  astonished  in  he^* 
turn ;  "  she  is  called  Cephyse  Soliveau,  and  sbi0 
is  my  friend." 

"  Ah!  she  is  your  friend?"  said  Rodin,  re* 
fleeting. 

**  Yes,  sir,  my  intimate  friend." 

"  And  you  love  her  ?" 

**  Like  a  sister.  Poor  girl !  I  do  what  I  ea0 
for  her,  and  that's  not  much.  But  how  comes  iU 
that  a  respectable  man  of  your  age  should  knovr 
the  Queen-Bacchanal  ? — ^Ah!  that  accounts  fiiC 
your  having  a  false  name." 

*'  My  dear  child,  I  am  no  longer  inclined  to 
laugh,    said  Rodin,  with  so  sorrowfhl  an  air, 
that  Rose-Pompon,  reproaching  herself  with  hff 
pleasantry,  said  to  him:    '*  But  how  comes  it 
that  you  Imow  Cephyse  ?" 

"Alas!  I  do  not  Jknow  Am*"— 4mtayoangftDoir, 
that  I  like  excessively '* 

"  Jacques  Rennepont  ?" 

**  Otherwise  called  Couche-tout-Ku.  He  li 
now  in  prison  for  debt,"  resumed  Rodin,  withs 
sigh.    '*  I  saw  him  yesterday." 

"You  saw  him  yesterday? — how  strange!" 
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m,  elippiiig  I 


ling  her  hands.  »Quick.! 

Hum's,  to  giTo  CqihjM 

■  loTer.      She  is  so   uneasy  about 

child,  I  should  like  to  give  her 
'  that  worthy  fellow,  whom  I  loye 
his  follies,  for  who  has  not  been 
iea?"  added  Rodin,  with  indulgent 


r  mojc,"  added  Bodin 
I  follies;  for,  tnJk  as 
tiere  is  always 


I  love  him 
3  we  may,  my 
!thing  good 


loBophy.    '*  Bat  why  will  joti  not  come  *nd  MB 
Ccphyae.  vid  talk  to  hei  of  Jacques  ?" 
"  Of  what  use  would  It  be  to  tell  her  what  the 


"  Oh,  air  !  only  do  that,  cmlj  get  Jacquet  out 
of  priaan,"  ciied  RoBe-Fompcm,  warmly,  "  and 
we  will  botJi  me  you  a  kiaa—I  and  Cephjie  I" 

"  It  would  be  throwing  kiiH*  ftwa*,  dear  little 
madcap  '."  aaid  Rodin,  smiling.  "  But  be  aatia- 
fled ;  I  want  no  reward  to  induce  me  to  do  what 
Uttlegood  I  can." 

"  Then  youhope  to  get  Jacques  ontof  ptison?" 

Rodin  ^ook  nil  head,  and  answEred  with  a 
iniered  and  disappointed  air :  "  I  did  hope  it. 
CertainlTi  I  did  hope ;  but  now  all  is  changed." 

"  And  why  so  i'    asked  Rose-Fampon,  with 
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may  appear  very  amusing  to  you,  my  dear  child. 
I  understand  it ;  vou  arc  onlv  an  echo.  Some 
one  has  said  to  you :  •  Go  and  tell  Mr.  Charle- 
magne, that  he  is  called  Mr.  Ilodin.  That  "will 
be  very  droll.' " 

*'  Certainly,  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
calling  you  Air.  Rodin.  One  does  not  inveftt 
such  names,"  answered  Rose-Pompon. 

"  Well!  that  person,  with  his  foolish  jokes, 
has  done,  without  knowing  it,  a  greftt  fnjhtj  to 
Jacques  Rcnnepont." 

"What !  because  I  called  you  Mr.  Rodin  in- 
stead of  Mr.  Charlemagne?"  cried  Rose-Potttpon, 
much  regretting  the  pleasantry  which  she  liad 
carried  on  at  the  instigation  of  Nini-Monlin. 
"  But,  really,  sir,"  she  added,  "  what  can  this 
joke  have  to  do  with  the  service  that  you  Wete 
alx)ut  to  render  Jacques  ?" 

•♦  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you,  my  child.  Ifi 
truth,  I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Jacques.  ^lievc 
me,  I  am ;  but  do  let  me  pass." 

**  Listen  to  me,  sir,  I  beg,"  said  Rose-Pompon ; 
"  if  I  told  you  the  name  of  the  person  who  told 
me  to  call  yott  Bir.  Rodin,  would  you  interest 
yourself  for  JaAOUes  V 

*'  I  do  not  wkn  to  knoiT  Ike  secrets  of  any  one, 
my  dear  child.  In  all  ihi##  you  have  been  the 
eclio  of  persons  wlio  teei  perhaps,  very  dan- 
gerous ;  and,  notwHhstiiifmg  the  interest  I  feel 
for  Jacques  Rennepont,  I  4o  not  Wish,  you  un- 
derstand, to  make  myself  enemies.  Heaven 
forbid !" 

Rose-Pompon  did  not  art  aH  eomprehend  the 
fears  of  Rodm,  and  upon  this  lie  had  counted ; 
for,  after  a  second's  reflection,  the  young  girl  re- 
sumed :  "  Well,  sir — that  is  too  deep  for  me  ;  I 
do  not  understand  H.  All  I  know  is,  that  I  am 
truly  sorry  if  I  hate  injured  a  good  young  man 
by  a  pleasantry.  I  will  tell  you  exaotly  how 
it  happened.      My  frankness  Huty  be  of  some 


use. 


"  Frankness  will  often  deai  up  the  most  ob- 
scure mailers,"  said  Rodin,  sententiously. 

**  After  all,"  said  Rose-Pompoft,  "  so  much  the 
worse  for  Nini-Moulin.  Why  does  he  tell  me 
nonsense,  that  might  injure  the  lover  of  poof 
(Jcphyse  ?  You  see,  sir,  it  happened  in  this  way. 
Nini-Moulin,  who  Ls  f<mdof  a  joke,  saw  you  just 
now  in  the  street.  The  portress  told  him,  that 
you  were  called  Mr.  Charlemagne.  He  said  to 
nic  :  *  No ;  liis  name  is  Rodin.  We  must  play 
him  a  trick.  Go  to  his  room,  Rose-Pompon, 
knock  at  the  door,  and  call  him  Mr.  Rodin.  You 
will  see  what  a  droll  face  he  will  make.'     I  had 

fromised  Nini-Moulin  not  to  name  him ;    but 
do  it,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring 
Jacques." 

At  the  name  of  Nini-Moulin,  Rodin  had  not 
been  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  surprise, 
lliis  pamphleteer,  whom  he  had  employed  to 
edite  the  Love  your  yeighbour^  was  not  personally 
formidable ;  but,  being  fond  of  talking  in  his 
drink,  he  might  become  troublesome,  particularly 
if  Rodin,  as  was  probable,  had  often  to  visit  this 
house,  to  execute  his  projects  upon  Couche- 
tout-Nu,  through  the  medium  of  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal.  The  sociua  resolved,  therefore,  to 
provide  against  tliis  inconvenience. 

"  So,  my  dear  child,"  said  he  to  Rose-Pompon, 
'*  it  is  a  Mr.  DesmouHns  that  persuaded  you  to 
play  off  this  silly  joke  ?" 

**  Not  Desmouuns,  but  Dumoulin,"  answered 
Rose- Pompon.  "  He  writes  in  the  journals  of 
the^aeri-ttans,  and  defends  the  saints  for  money; 
for.  if  XiTii- Moulin  is  a  saint,  his  patrons  are 


Saint  Soiffdrd  and  Saint  Chicard,   as  he  himfielf 
declares. ' 

**  This  gentleman  appears  to  be  very  gay." 

"Oh  I  ft  tety  good  fellow." 

"  JEhit,  fttop.  resttMed  Rodin,  appearing  to  re- 
eolleet  hitoseif ;  "  is  he  not  a  man  of  thirty-six 
to  forty,  h^  iHth  a  ruddy  complexion  ?" 

*'  Umdt  M  a  glass  of  red  wine,"  said  Rosc- 
tcftnpoti,  '*  mA  with  a  pimpled  nose  like  a  rasp- 
berft." 

"That  ktie  man— ilt.  Dumoulin.  Oh!  in 
that  esse^  1  An  qtiite  satisfied,  my  dear  child. 
The  jest  fio  longer  mAkes  me  uneasy ;  for  Mr. 
l>nfnonHn  ki  a  very  worthy  man — only  perhspi 
a  L'ttie  too  fohd  of  pleasure.'^ 

"iTieti,  si*,  you  will  try  to  be  useful  to 
Jacques  ?  The  stupid  pleasantry  of  Nini-MouliD 
Win  not  jtfetent  you  ?' ' 

"likAjPnot." 

"  ^t  I  must  not  tell  Nini-Moulin,  that  tou 
know  it  was  he  who  taught  tto  to  call  you  Mr. 
RocHii— eh,  sir  ?" 

"  Vthf  not  ?  In  every  ease,  my  dear  child,  it 
Is  always  bettc*  to  speak  frankly  the  truth." 

"  But,  sit,  NiAJ-Moulin  so  recomrMnded  me 
not  to  Alun«  him  to  you " 

"  If  -fan  have  named  him,  it  is  ftfsttt  a  very 
good  motrre ;  wfcf  not  avow  it  ?  floWeter,  my 
dear  child,  this  conceiMis  you,  not  me.  Do  as 
you  think  best." 

"  And  ttukj  I  tell  Oephtse  of  your  good  in- 
tentions towards  JacgUes  ?" 

"  The  truth,  my  clear  child,  always  the  truth. 
One  need  never  hefdtate  Us  say  What  «." 

"  Poor  Ce|>hyse !  how  hanppy  she  will  be !" 
cried  Rose-Pon^n,  eheerfoliy ;  "  and  the  news 
will  come  just  in  time." 

"  Only  you  must  not  exaggerate ;  I  do  not 
promise  positively  to  ttke  this  sood  fellow  out 
of  prison ;  I  mft  thM  I  will  do  what  I  can.  But 
what  i  prMfiistf  ^ositHely  is — ^for,  since  the  im- 
prisonment ^  fotf  /Mqnes^  your  friend  must 
be  very  flHMn  svMH^nhedM — " 

"Ala*,*r 

"  What  1  pfOttOB&  I^WSttiveJy  is  some  little 
issxsfanee,  wmen  ^ottf  friend  will  receive  to- 
daty  to  enable  her  to  Hte  iKmestly ;  and  if  die 
behoves  Well — hereafter  —  why,  hereafter,  we 
shall  see." 

"  Ah,  sir !  you  do  not  know  how  welcome 
win  be  your  assistance  to  poor  Cephyse  ! — One 
misjht  fancy  you  were  her  good  angel.  Faith  I 
you  may  caJl  yourself  Mr.  E^dbi,  or  Mr.  Charle- 
magne ;  all  I  know  is,  that  you  are  an  excellent 

**  Come,  come,  do  not  exaggerate,"  said  Ro^: 
"  I  am  simply  a  good  sort  of  old  fellow ;  nothini 
more,  my  dear  child.  But  see  how  things  won 
together  sometimes !  Who  could  have  told  me, 
when  I  heard  you  knock  at  my  door — which,  I 
must  say,  vexed  me  a  good  deal — tiiat  it  was  • 
pretty  little  neighbour  Of  mine,  who,  imder  the 
pretext  of  playing  off  a  joke,  was  to  put  me  ia 
the  way  of  domg  a  cood  action }  Go  and  com- 
fort your  friend ;  this  evening  she  will  receive 
some  assistance  ;  and  let  us  have  hope  and  coo^ 
fidencc.  Thank  God,  there  are  still  some  good 
people  in  the  world !" 

"  Ah,  sir !  you  prove  it  yourself." 

"  Nay,  nay — that  is  nothing.  The  happiness 
of  the  old  is  to  see  the  young  happy." 

This  was  said  by  Rodin  with  so  much  apparent 
kindness,  that  Rose-Pompon  felt  the  tears  stirt 
to  her  eyes,  and  answered  ynth.  much  emotion : 
**  liOok,  sir  I  Cephyse  and  I  are  only  poor  girb.*  J 
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lapj  more  yirtuoiu  in  the  world ;  but 

0  Bay,  we  haye  good  hearts.  Now,  if ' 
lould  be  il},  only  send  for  us ;  there 
ters  of  Charity  tnat  will  take  better 
u.  It  is  all  that  we  can  offer  you, 
cckoning  Philemon,  who  shall  go 
re  and  water  for  you,  I  give  you  my 
-and  Cephysc,  I  am  sure,  will  answer 

1  also,  that  ne  will  be  yours  in  life  and 

ie,  then,  my  dear  child,  that  I  was 
jing — a  mad  head,  and  a  good  heart, 
we  meet  again." 

xLin,  taking  up  his  basket,  which  he 
the  grouxui  by  the  side  of  his  um- 
Nured  to  descend  the  stairs. 
>f  all,  you  shall  giyc  me  this  basket ; 
Mmmode  you  in  going  down,"  said 
>on,  taking  the  basket  from  the  hands 
iotwithstanding  his  resistance.  Then 
:  **  Lean  upon  my  arm.  The  stairs 
:.  You  might  slip." 
iccept  your  offer,  my  dear  child,  for  I 
ry  courageous."  And,  leaning  pater- 
he  right  arm  of  Hosc-Pompon,  who 
dLCt  in  her  left  hand,  Kodin  descended 
and  crossed  the  court-ynrd. 
ere,  on  the  third  story,  do  you  sec 
ice  close  to  the  window-frame  r"  said 
pon  suddenly  to  Kodin,  stopping  in 
of  the  little  court.  "  That  is  Nini- 
Bo  you  know  him  ?    Is  he  the  same 

me  as  mine,"  said  Rodin,  raising  his 
[naking  with  his  hand  a  very  affection- 
to  Jacques  Dumoulin,  who,  stupefied 
dred  abruptly  from  the  window, 
►or  fellow !  1  am  sure  he  is  a&aid  of 
is  foolish  joke,"  said  Rodin,  smiling, 
ry  wrong. ' 

accompanied  these  words — he  ia  very 
th  a  sinister  pinching  of  the  lips,  that 
rceived  by  Rose-Pompon. 
LOW,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  as  they 
ed  the  passage,  "  I  no  longer  need 
ance ;  return  to  your  friend,  and  tell 
>d  news  you  have  heard," 
ir,  you  are  right.  I  bum  with  im- 
:o  tell  you  what  a  good  man  you 
d  Rose-rompon  sprung  tow^ards  the 

well !  and  my  basket,  that  the  little 
rries  off  with  her !"   said  Rodin, 
rue !  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.     Poor 

how  pleased  she  will  be.  AdieUf 
d  the  pretty  figure  of  Rose-Pompon 
d  in  tlie  darkness  of  the  staircaae, 
mounted  with  an  alert  and  impatient 

saued  from  the  passage,  "  Here  is 
it,  my  good  lady,  said  he,  stopping  at 
old  of  Mother  Arsene's  shop.  **  I 
ly  humble  thanks  for  vour  kindness." 
ithing,  my  dear  sir,  for  nothing.  It 
rour  service.    Well !  was  the  radish 

lent,  my  dear  madam,  and  excellent." 

\  am  glad  of  it.     Shall  we  soon  see 

r" 

!  so.    But  could  you  tell  me  where  is 

ost-office  ?" 

to  your  left,  the  third  house  at  the 

oiand  tlianks." 

;er  it's  a  love-letter  for  your  sweet- 


heart," said  Mother  Ars^ne,  enlivened  probably 
by  the  contact  of  Rose-Pompon  and  Nlni- 
Moulin. 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha !  the  good  lady !"  aaid  Rodin, 
with  a  titter.  Then,  suddenly  resuming  hia 
serious  aspect,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  green- 
grocer, adding  ;  '*  Your  most  obedient*  humble 

servant !" — And  he  walked  into  the  street, 

«  «  • 

We  shall  now  conduct  the  reader  to  the  houae 
of  Doctor  Baleinier,  in  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  was  confined. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THB  ADVISER. 

Adriennb  de  CA&DoviiiLE  had  been  still  more 
strictly  confined  in  the  house  of  Doctor  Bald.' 
nier,  since  the  double,  nocturnal  attempt  of 
Agricola  and  Dagobert,  in  which  the  soldier, 
though  severely  wounded,  had  succeeded,  thanka 
to  the  intrepid  devotion  of  his  son,  seconded  by 
the  heroic  Rabat-joie,  in  saining  the  little  garden- 
door  of  the  convent,  and  escaping  by  the  boule- 
vard along  with  the  young  smith. 

Four  o'clock  had  just  struck.  Adrienne,  since 
the  previous  day,  had  been  removed  to  a  cham- 
ber on  the  second  story  of  the  asylum.  The 
grated  window,  sheltered  by  a  penthouse^  only 
admitted  a  faint  light  to  this  apartment. 

The  young  lady,  since  her  mterview  with  X#9 
Mayeux,  expected  to  be  delivered  from  one  day 
to  tne  other,  by  the  intervention  of  her  friends. 
But  she  felt  a  painful  uneasiness  on  the  subject 
of  Agricola  and  Dagobert,  being  absolutelv 
ignorant  of  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  in  whi^ 
her  intended  liberators  had  been  engaged  with 
the  people  of  the  asylum  and  convent.  She  had 
in  vain  questioned  ncr  keepers  on  the  subject  { 
they  had  remained  perfectly  mute. 

Inesc  new  incidents  had  augmented  the  bitter 
resentment  of  Adrienne,  against  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  their 
creatures. 

The  slight  paleness  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville's  charming  face,  and  her  fine  eyes  a  little 
drooping,  betrayed  her  recent  sufferings  ;  seated 
before  a  little  table,  'with  her  forehead  resting 
upon  one  of  her  hands,  half  veiled  by  the  long 
ciirls  of  her  golden  hair,  she  was  turning  oyer 
the  pages  of  a  book. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Baleinier 
entered. 

The  doctor,  a  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  a  docile 
and  passive  instrument  of  the  will  of  his  order, 
was,  as  we  have  already  said,  only  half  in  the 
confidence  of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  Princess 
de  Saint-Dizier.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  object 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville ;  he  was  ignorant  also  of  the  sudden  change 
which  had  taken  place,  in  the  relative  position 
of  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin,  after  the 
reading  of  the  testament  of  Marina  de  Rennc- 
pont.  Ilie  doctor  had,  only  the  day  before, 
received  the  order  from  Father  d'Aigrigny  (now 
acting  by  the  directions  of  Rodin),  to  confine 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  still  more  strictly, 
to  act  towards  her  with  redoubled  severity,  and 
to  endeavour  to  force  her,  it  will  be  seen  by 
what  expedients,  to  renounce  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  she  promised  herself  to  take 
hereafter  against  her  persecutors. 

At  the  sight  of  the  doctor,  Mademoiselle  dc 
Cardoville  could  not  hide  the  aversion  and  dis- 
dain with  which  thia  man  inspired  her. 
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Mr.  Baleinier,  on  the  contrary,  always  smiling, 
alwayB  courteous,  approached  Adrienne  with 
perfect  ease  and  conndence,  stopped  at  a  few 
steps  from  her,  as  if  to  examine  her  countenance 
more  attentiyely,  and  then  added,  like  a  man 
who  is  satisfied  with  the  observations  he  has 
made  :  "  Come  !  the  imfortunate  events  of  the 
night  before  last  have  had  a  less  injurious  in- 
fluence than  I  anticipated.  There  is  some  im- 
provement ;  the  complexion  is  less  flushed,  the 
look  calmer,  the  eyes  still  somewhat  too  bright, 
but  no  longer  shming  with  such  morbid  nre. 
You  were  getting  on  so  well ! — Now  the  cure 
must  be  prolongea — for  this  unfortunate  night- 
afiair  threw  you  into  a  state  of  excitement,  that 
was  only  the  more  dangerous,  from  your  not 
being  conscious  of  it.  Happily,  with  care,  your 
recovery  will  not  I  hope  be  very  much  delayed." 

Accustomed  as  she  was  to  the  audacity  of  this 
tool  of  the  congregation,  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville  could  not  forbear  saying  to  him,  with  a 
smile  of  bitter  disdain  :  *'  What  impudence,  sir, 
there  is  in  your  probity !  What  eflfrontery  in 
your  zeal  to  earn  your  money !  Never,  for  a 
moment,  do  you  lay  aside  your  mask;  craft  and 
falsehood  are  ever  on  your  lips.  Really,  if  this 
shameful  comedy  causes  you  as  much  fatigue  as 
it  does  me  disgust  and  contempt,  they  cannot 
pay  you  enough." 

*♦  Alas  !"  said  the  doctor,  m  a  sorrowful  tone  ; 
**  always  this  unfortunate  delusion,  that  you  are 
not  in  want  of  our  care  ! — that  I  am  playing  a 
part,  when  I  talk  to  you  of  the  sad  state  in 
which  you  were,  when  we  were  obliged  to  bring 
you  hitner  by  stratagem.  Still,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  little  sign  of  rebellious  insanity,  your 
condition  has  marvellously  improved.  \  ou  arc 
on  the  high  road  of  a  complete  cure.  By  and 
by,  your  excellent  heart  will  render  me  the 
justice  that  is  due  to  me,  and,  one  day,  I  shall 
be  judged  as  I  deserve." 

•*  I  believe  it,  sir ;  the  day  approaches,  in 
which  yozi  will  be  Judged  as  you  deserve,**  said 
Adrienne,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words. 

**  Always  that  other  fixed  idea,"  said  the 
doctor,  with  a  sort  of  commiseration.  "  Come, 
be  reasonable.  Do  not  think  of  this  childish- 
ness." 

**  What !  renounce  my  intention  to  demand  at 
the  hands  of  justice,  reparation  for  myself,  and 
disgrace  for  you  and  your  accomplices  r — Never, 
sir — ^never !" 

*•  Well !"  said  the  doctor,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders ;  *♦  once  at  liberty,  thank  God,  you  will 
have  many  other  things  to  think  of,  my  fair 
enemy." 

•*  You  forget  piously  the  evil  that  you  do ; 
but  I,  sir,  have  a  better  memory." 

•*  Let  us  talk  seriously.  Have  you  really  the 
intention  of  applying  to  the  tribunals  ?"  resimied 
Doctor  Baleinier,  in  a  grave  tone. 

*'  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  know,  that  what  I  intend 
— ^I  intend  firmly.' 

•*  Well !  I  can  only  conjiure  you  not  to  follow 
out  this  idea,"  replied  the  doctor,  in  a  still  more 
solemn  tone ;  '*  I  ask  it  as  a  favour,  in  the  name 
of  your  own  interest." 

**  I  think,  sir,  that  you  are  a  little  too  ready 
to  confoimd  your  interest  with  mine." 

"  Now,  come,"  said  Doctor  Baleinier,  with  a 
feigned  impatience,  as  if  quite  certain  of  con- 
vincing Mademoiselle  de  OardoviUe  on  the  in- 
stant; **  would  you  have  the  melanch/)ly  courage 
to  plunge  into  despair  two  persons  full  of  heart 
aod  ireneroaitY  ?" 


**  Only  two  ?  The  jest  would  be  complete,  i. 
you  were  to  reckon  three:  you,  sir,  and  my 
aunt,  and  the  Abb4  d*Aigrigny ;  for  these  are 
no  doubt  the  generous  persons  in  whose  name 
you  implore  my  pity." 

"  No,  mademoiseUe;  I  speak  neither  of  myself^ 
nor  of  your  aimt,  nor  of  the  Abb!  d' Aigrigny." 

"  Of  whom  then  do  you  speak,  sir?*  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  surprise. 

"  Of  two  poor  devils,  who,  no  doubt  sent  by 
those  whom  you  call  your  friends,  got  into  the 
neighbouring  convent  the  other  ni^ht,  and  thenoe 
into  this  garden.  The  gims  which  you  heard  go 
oflf,  were  fired  at  them. 

"  Alas !  I  thought  so.  And  they  have  refused 
to  tell  me,  if  either  of  them  is  wounded,"  said 
Adrienne,  with  painful  emotion. 

"  One  of  them  received  a  wound,  but  not  very 
serious,  since  he  was  able  to  fly  and  escape 
pursuit." 

**  Thank  God  !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, clasping  her  hands  with  fervour. 

"  It  is  quite  natural  you  should  rejoice  at  their 
escape ;  but  by  what  strange  contradiction  do 
you  now  wish  to  put  the  officers  of  justice  on 
their  track  ?  A  singular  manner,  truly,  to  re- 
ward their  devotion !  ' 

"  AVhat  do  you  say,  sir :"  asked  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville. 

"  For  if  they  should  be  arrested,"  resumed 
Doctor  Baleinier,  without  answering  her,  "is 
they  have  been  guilty  of  house-breaking  and 
attempted  burglary,  they  would  be  sent  to  the 
galleys." 

"  Heavens  !  and  for  my  sake  !*' 

"  Yes ;  it  would  he  for  you,  and  what  Is  worse, 
by  you,  that  they  would  be  condemned." 

"  By  me,  sir  ?" 

"  Certainly;  that  is,  if  you  follow  up  your 
vtngeaiice  against  your  aunt  and  the  Abbe  d'Aig* 
rigny — I  do  not  speak  of  myself,  for  I  am  quite 
safe;  in  a  word,  if  you  persist  in  laying  your 
complaint  before  the  magistrates,  that  you  naye 
been  unjustly  confined  in  this  house." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  Explain  your- 
self," said  Adrieime,  with  growing  uneasiness. 

"  Child  that  you  arc  !"  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the 
short  robe,  mtli  an  air  of  conviction ;  "  do  you 
think  that  if  the  law  once  takes  cognizance  of 
this  affair,  you  can  stop  short  its  action  where 
and  when  you  please?  AVTien  you  leave  thia 
ho\isc,  you  lodge  a  complaint  against  me  and 
against  your  family :  well,  what  happens  ?  The 
law  interferes,  enquires,  calls  witnesses,  enters 
into  the  most  minute  investigations.  Then,  what 
foUows?  AiVhy,  that  this  nocturnal  escalade, 
which  the  superior  of  the  convent  has  a  certain 
interest  in  hushing  up,  for  fear  of  scandal — that 
this  nocturnal  attempt,  I  say,  which  I  also  wonld 
keep  quiet,  is  necessarily  divulged,  and  as  it  in- 
volves a  serious  crime,  to  which  a  heavy  penalty 
is  attached,  the  law  ynXL  seek  into  it,  and  find 
out  these  unfortunate  men,  and  if,  as  is  probable^ 
they  are  detained  in  Paris  by  Uieir  duties  or 
occupations,  or  even  by  a  false  security,  arising 
from  the  honourable  motives  which  they  know 
have  actuated  them,  they  will  be  arrestea — and 
who  wiU  be  the  cause  of  this  arrest  ?  You,  by 
your  deposition  against  us." 

"  All,  sir!  that  would  be  horrible:  but  it  is 
impossible." 

'*  It  is  very  possible,  on  the  contrary,"  resumed 
Mr.  Baleinier ;  "  so  that,  whilst  I  and  the  su- 
perior of  the  convent,  who  alone  are  really  en- 
titled to  complain,  only  wish  to  keep  quiet  this 
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flkir,  it  is  you — ^yoii,  for  whom  these 
men  have  risked  the  galleys— that 
hem  up  to  justice." 
[ademoiselle  de  Cardoyille  was  not 
imed  by  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe, 
|£at  the  merciful  intentions  which 
I  with  regard  to  Dagobert  and  his 
be  absolutely  subordinate  to  the 
i§^t  take,  in  pressing  or  abandoning 
te  Tengeance  which  she  meant  to 
nds  of  authority. 

din,  whose  instructions  the  doctor 
I  without  knowing  it,  was  too  cun- 
it  said  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
Ott  attempt  any  proceedings,  we  de- 
bert  and  his  son,"  but  he  attained 
iy  hj  inspiring  Adrienne  with  fears 
;t  of  her  two  hberators,  so  as  to  pre- 
ng  any  hostile  measures. 
Qowing  the  exact  law  on  the  subject, 
i  de  Cardoville  had  too  much  good 
mderstand,  that  Dagobert  and  Agri- 
«  yery  seriously  inyolyed  in  conse- 
eir  nocturnal  adyenture,  and  might 
mselves  in  a  terrible  position.  And 
.e  thought  of  all  she  had  suffered  in 
nd  of  aU  the  just  resentment  she  en- 
the  bottom  of  her  heart,  Adrienne 
1^  to  renounce  the  stem  pleasure  of 
le  odious  machinations  to  the  light 

leinier  watched  with  sullen  atten- 
3m  he  considered  his  dupe,  for  he 
ould  diyine  the  cause  of  the  silence 
n  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoyille. 
'  resumed  the  latter,  unable  to  con- 
.ety,  **  if  I  were  disposed,  for  what- 
to  make  no  complaint,  and  to  forget 
haye  suffered,  when  should  I  leaye 

tell ;  that  must  depend  upon  when 
ioaUy  cured,"  said  the  doctor,  be- 
'*  You  are  in  a  yery  good  way,  but 

this  insolent  and  stupid  comed]^!" 
loiselle  de  Cardoyille,  interrupting 
rith  indignation.  *'  I  ask,  and  if  it 
Ltreat  you,  to  teU  me  how  Ions  I  am 
p  in  this  dreeulful  house,  for  I  shall 
Lay,  I  suppose  ^' 

o,  certainly,"  said  the  Jesuit  of  the 
rith  unction ;   *'  but  when,  I  am  un- 
Moreoyer,  I  must  tell  you  frankly, 
recaution  is  taken  against  such  at- 
)se  of  the  other  night;  and  the  most 
tch  will  be  maintained,  to  preyent 
inicating  with  any  one.     And  all 
own  interest,  that  your  poor  head 
in  be  dangerously  excited." 
r,"  said  Adrienne,  almost  terrified, 
irith  what  awaits  me,  the  last  few 
en  days  of  liberty." 
terest  before  eyerything,"  answered 
1  an  affectionate  tone. 
sUe  de  Cardoyille,  feeling  the  imno- 
indignation  and  despair,  heayed  a 
id  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
»ment,  quick  footsteps  were  heard  in 
and  one  of  the  nurses  entered,  after 
ced  at  the  door. 

1  she  to  the  doctor,  with  a  frightened 
ire  two  gentlemen  below,  who  wish 
stantly,  and  Mademoiselle  also." 
raised  her  head  hastily;  her  eyes 
in  tears. 


•*  What  are  the  iiam«B  of  tnew  penons?^  Mid 
Mr.  Baleinier,  much  astonished. 

«  One  of  them  said  to  me,"  answered  the 
nurse:  **  *  Qo  and  inform  Doctor  Bakonier,  that 
I  am  a  magistrate,  and  that  I  come  to  exercise 
my  office  with  regard  to  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doyiUe." 

**  A  ma^strate !"  cried  the  Jesuit  of  the  short 
robe,  ^wing  purple  in  the  £«»,  and  imaUe  to 
hide  his  surprise  and  uneasiness. 

*'  Heayen  be  praised !"  cried  Adrienne,  rising 
with  yiyacity,  her  countenance  beaming  through 
her  tears  with  hope  and  joy;  *'  my  friends  haye 
then  been  informed  in  time,  and  the  hour  of 
justice  is  arriyed !" 

**  Ask  these  persons  to  walk  up,"  said  Doctor 
Baleinier,  after  a  moment's  reflection.  Then, 
with  a  still  more  agitated  expression  of  counte- 
nance, he  approached  Adrienne  with  a  harsh, 
and  almost  menacing  air,  which  contrasted  with 
the  habitual  placidity  of  his  hypocritical  smile, 
and  said  to  her  in  a  low  yoice:  **.  Take  care, 
mademoiselle !  do  not  rejoice  too  soon." 

"  I  no  longer  fear  you  now,"  answered  Made- 
moiselle dc  Cardoyille,  with  bright,  flashing  eye. 
**  Mr.  de  Montbron  is  no  doubt  retumeid  to 
Paris,  and  has  been  informed  in  time.  He  ac- 
companies the  magistrate,  and  comes  to  ddWv 
me.  I  pity  you,  sir — both  you  and  yours,"  added 
Adrienne,  with  an  accent  of  bitter  irony. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  cried  Mr.  Baldnier,  no  longer 
able  to  dissemble  his  growing  alann,  *'  I  repeat 
to  you,  take  care ! — Remember  what  I  haye  told 
you.  Your  accusations  would  necessarily  inyolye 
the  discoyery  of  what  took  place  Uie  other  night. 
Beware !  the  fote  of  the  soldier  and  his  son  if 
in  your  hands.  Recollect,  they  are  in  danger  of 
the  galleys." 

**  Oh !  I  am  not  your  dupe,  sir.  You  are  hold- 
ing out  a  coyert  menace.  Haye  at  least  the 
courage  to  say  to  me,  that,  if  I  complain  to  the 
magistrate,  you  will  dcnoimce  the  soldier  and 
his  son." 

**  I  repeat,  that,  if  you  make  any  complaint, 
those  two  people  are  lost,"  answerea  the  ooctor, 
ambiguously. 

Stiurtled  by  what  was  really  dangerous  in  the 
threats  of  the  doctor,  Adrienne  exclumed :  **  But, 
sir,  if  this  magistrate  questions  me,  do  you  thinJL 
I  will  tell  him  a  falsehood  ^' 

'*  You  will  answer  what  is  true,"  said  Mr. 
Baleinier,  hastily,  in  the  hope  of  still  attaining 
his  end.  **  You  will  answer  that  you  were  in 
so  excited  a  state  of  mind  a  few  days  ago,  that  it 
was  thought  adyisable,  for  your  own  sake,  to 
bring  you  hither  without  your  knowing  it.  But 
you  are  now  so  much  better,  that  you  acknow- 
ledge the  utility  of  the  measures  taken  with  re- 
gard to  you.  I  will  confirm  these  words ;  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  truth." 

**  Neyer !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoyille^ 
with  indignation ;  *'  neyer  will  I  be  Uie  acoom- 
plice  of  so  infemous  a  falsehood ;  neyer  will  I 
be  base  enough  to  justify  the  indignities  that  I 
haye  suffered !" 

*<  Here  is  the  magistrate,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier, 
as  he  caught  the  soimd  of  approaching  footsteps. 
"  Beware !" 

The  door  opened,  and,  to  the  indescribable 
amazement  of  the  doctor,  Rodin  appeared  on 
the  threshold,  accompanied  by  a  man  dressed  in 
black,  with  a  dignified  and  seyere  countenance. 

In  the  interest  of  his  projects,  and  from  Tno- 
tiyes  of  craft  and  prudence  that  will  hereafter  be 
known.  Rodin  ban  rot   nfhrmed  Father  d'Aifli* 
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rigny,  and  conflequently  the  doctor,  of  the  unex- 
pMted  visit  he  intended  to  pay  to  the  asylum, 
accompanied  by  a  magistrate.  On  the  contrary, 
he  had  only  the  day  before  given  orders  to  ^. 
Baleinier  to  confine  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
still  more  strictly. 

We  may  then  imagine  the  stupor  of  the  doctor 
when  he  saw  the  judicial  officer,  whose  unex- 
pected presence  and  imposing  aspect  were  already 
jHifBdentiy  alaxminf ,  enter  the  room,  accompa- 
nied by  Rodin,  the  humble  and  obscure  secretary 
of  the  Abb^  d'Ainigny. 

From  the  door,  lloidin,  who  was  very  shabbily 
dressed,  as  usual,  pointed  out  Mademoiselle  de 
CardovUle  to  the  magistrate,  by  a  gesture  at  once 
respectful  and  compassionate.  Then,  whilst  the 
latter,  who  had  not  been  able  to  repress  a  move- 
ment of  admiration  at  sight  of  the  rare  beauty 
of  Adrienne,  seemed  to  examine  her  with  as 
much  surprise  as  interest,  the  Jesuit  modestly 
retired  several  steps. 

Doctor  Baleinier,  in  his  extreme  astonishment, 
hewing  to  be  understood  by  Rodin,  made  sud- 
denly several  private  signals,  as  if  to  interrogate 
him  on  the  cause  of  the  magistrate's  visit.  But 
ihiB  was  only  productive  of  fresh  amazement  to 
Mr.  Baleinier ;  for  Rodiu  did  not  appear  to  re- 
cogniie  him,  or  to  understand  his  expressive 
pantomime,  and  looked  at  him  with  affected 
wonderment.  At  length,  as  the  doctor,  grow- 
ing impatient,  redoubled  his  mute  questionings, 
Bpdiii  advanced  with  a  stride,  stretched  forward 
hii  crooked  neck,  and  said,  in  a  loud  voice: 
••  What  is  your  pleasure,  doctor  r" 

At  these  words,  which  completely  disconcerted 
Baleinier,  and  broke  the  silence  which  had 
feigned  for  some  seconds,  the  magistrate  turned 
round,  and  Rodin  added  with  imperturbable  cool- 
ness :  **  Since  our  arrival,  the  doctor  has  been 
making  all  sorts  of  mysterious  signs  to  me.  I 
f  uppose  he  has  something  particular  to  commu- 
nicate, and,  as  I  have  no  secrets,  I  must  beg  him 
to  roeak  out  loud." 

Tliis  reply,  so  embarrassing  for  Iklr.  Baleinier, 
pronounced  in  a  tone  of  aggression,  and  with  an 
air  of  icy  coldness,  plimgcd  the  doctor  into  such 
new  and  deep  amazement,  that  he  remained  for 
some  moments  without  answering. 

Ko  doubt  the  magistrate  was  struck  with  this 
incident,  and  with  uie  silence  wliich  followed  it, 
for  he  cast  a  look  of  great  severity  on  the  doctor. 

Mademoiselle  de  Gi^doville,  who  had  expected 
to  have  seen  Mr.  de  Montbron,  was  also  singu- 
larly surprised. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TH£  ACCUSER. 

M&.  Baleivier,  disconcerted  for  a  moment  by 
the  unexpected  presence  of  a  magistrate,  and  by 
the  inexplicable  attitude  of  Rodin,  soon  reco- 
vered his  presence  of  mind,  and,  addressing  his 
colleague  of  the  longer  robe,  said  to  him :  Mf  I 
made  signs  Iq  you,  sir,  it  was  that,  whilst  I 
wished  to  respect  the  silence  which  this  gentle- 
man"— glancmg  at  the  magistrate — **  has  pre- 
served smce  his  entrance,  I  desired  to  express  m^ 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  honour  of  this  visit. ' 

*•  It  is  to  Mademoiselle  that  I  will  explain  the 
reason  for  my  silence,  and  beg  her  to  excuse  it," 
replied  the  magistrate,  as  he  made  a  half-bow  to 
Adrienne,  whom  he  thus  continued  to  addr^ : 
**  I  have  just  received  so  serious  a  declaration 
with  regard  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  I  could 
aot  forbear  looking  at  you  for  a  moment  in  si- 


lence, to  see  if  I  could  read  in  your  counte  nance 
in  your  attitude,  the  truth  or  fals^ood  of  tiie 
accusation  that  has  been  placed  in  my  hands ; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  but 
too  well  foundea." 

*'  May  I  at  length  be  informed,  sir/'  said 
Doctor  Baleinier,  in  a  polite,  but  firm  tone,  **  to 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  speaking  ^" 

**  Sir,  I  KOLJttge  d'instnictwnf  and  I  have 


come 
to  inform  myself  as  to  a  fact  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me " 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  explain  your- 
self, sir  y*  said  the  doctor,  bowing. 

**  Sir,"  resimicd  the  magistrate,  who  was  called 
Mr.  de  Gemande,  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  full  of  firmness  and  straight-forwardneu, 
and  knowing  how  to  unite  the  austere  duties  of 
his  position  with  benevolent  politeness,  •'ymi 
are  accused  of  having  committed — a  very  great 
error,  not  to  use  a  harsher  expression.  As  hi 
the  nature  of  that  error,  I  prefer  believing,  sir, 
that  you  (a  first-rate  man  of  science)  may  hsre 
been  deceived  in  the  appreciation  of  a  medical 
fact,  rather  than  suspect  you  of  having  forgotten 
aU  that  is  sacred  in  the  exercise  of  a  proressioo 
that  is  almost  a  priesthood." 

•*  When  you  have  specified  the  fiEu:ts,  sir,"  in- 
swered  the  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  with  a  d^ 
gree  of  haughtiness,  **  it  will  be  easy  for  me  tQ 
prove  that  my  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  ii 
no  less  free  from  reproach,  than  my  conscience 
as  a  man  of  honour. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  Mr.  de  Oemande,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Adrienne,  "  is  it  true  tfast 
you  were  conveyed  to  this  house  by  stratagemF^ 

**  Sir,"  cried  Afr.  Baleinier,  *♦  permit  me  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  manner  in  which  you  state  this 
question  is  an  insult  to  me." 

"  Sir,  it  is  to  Mademoiselle  that  I  havt  the 
honour  of  addressing  myself,"  replied  Mr.  de 
Gemande,  sternly ;  "  and  I  am  the  only  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  my  questions." 

Adrienne  was  about  to  answer  afibmatively 
the  question  of  the  magistrate,  when  an  expres- 
sive look  from  Doctor  Baleinier  reminded  hei 
that  she  would  perhaps  expose  Dagobert  and  hir 
son  to  cruel  dangers. 

It  was  no  base  and  vulgar  feeling  of  vengeance, 
by  which  Adrienne  was  animated,  but  a  legiti 
mate  indignation,  inspired  by  odious  hypocrisr. 
She  would  have  thought  it  cowardly  not  tf 
unmask  tlie  criminals ;  but,  wishing  to  avoid 
compromising  otliers,  she  said'to  the  magistrate 
with  an  accent  frdl  of  mildness  and  cugnity  * 
"  Permit  me,  sir,  in  my  turn,  to  ask  yon  f 
question." 

**  Speak,  mademoiselle." 

*'  Will  the  answer  I  make  be  considered  a 
formal  accusation?" 

"  I  have  come  hither,  mademoiselle,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  and  no  consideration  should 
induce  vou  to  dissemble  it." 

"  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne ;  **  but  sup- 
pose, having  just  causes  of  complaint,  I  lay  than 
before  you,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  leave  tkii 
house,  shall  I  afterwards  be  at  liberty  not  to 
press  the  accusations  I  have  made?" 

"  You  may  abandon  proceedings,  mademoi- 
selle, but  the  law  will  take  up  your  cause  in  thf 
name  of  society,  if  its  rights  have  been  injured 
in  your  person'" 

**  Shall  I  then  not  be  allowed  to  pardon  • 
Should  I  not  be  suiKciently  uvengcd  by  a  con- 
temptuous forgcifubiess  oi'  the  wrongs'  I  hsM 
sufiered  r" 
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••  Personally,  mademdiselle,  you  may  forgive 
and  forget ;  but  I  have  the  honour  to  repeat  to 
you,  that  society  cannot  show  the  same  indul- 
gence, if  it  shoiud  turn  out  that  ^ou  have  been 
fibie  victim  of  a  criminal  machmation — and  I 
have  every  reason  to  fear  it  is  so.  The  maimer 
in  which  yoii  express  yourself,  the  eenerosity  of 
your  sentmients,  the  calmness  ana  dignity  of 
your  attitude,  convince  me  that  I  have  been 
well  informed." 

**  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Doctor  Baleinier,  recovering 
his  coolness,  **  that  you  will  at  least  communi- 
cate the  declaration  that  has  been    made    to 


•* 


you. 

'*  It  has  been  declared  to  me,  sir,"  said  the 
manstrate,  in  a  stem  voice,  **  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  was  brought  here  by  stratagem." 

"  By  stratagem  ?" 

"  Y^  sirT^ 

"  It  is  true.  Mademoiselle  was  brought  here 
by  stratagem,"  answered  the  Jesuit  of  the  short 
Exbe,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  You  confess  it,  then?"  said  Mr.  de  Gemande. 

•*  Certainly  I  do,  sir.  I  admit,  that  I  had  re- 
Bourse  to  means  which  we  arc  imfortunately  to 
aiften  obliged  to  employ,  when  persons  who 
xiost  need  our  assistance  are  unconscious  of 
Jieir  own  sad  state." 

**  But,  sir,"  replied  the  magistrate,  **  it  has 
ftJbo  been  declared  to  me,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Z^ardoville  never  required  such  aid." 

*<  That,  sir,  is  a  question  of  medical  iuris- 
B«nftdence,  which  has  to  be  examined  ana  dis- 
tiiased,"  said  Mr.  Baleinier,  recovering  his  as- 
rwrance. 

"  It  will,  indeed,  sir,  be  seriously  discussed ; 
or  you  are  accused  of  confining  Mademoiselle 
1^  Cardoville,  whilst  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
^«r  fiiculties." 

**  And  may  I  ask  you  for  what  purpose  ?"  said 
Idr.  Baleinier,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the 
•Moulders,  and  in  a  tone  of  irony.  **  What 
■iterest  had  I  to  commit  such  a  crime,  even 
hidmitting  that  my  reputation  did  not  place  me 
Lhowe  so  odious  and  absurd  a  charge  V* 

**  You  are  said  to  have  acted,  sir,  in  further- 
of  a  family -plot,  devised  against  Made- 

>iselle  de  Cardoville  for  a  pecuniary  motive." 

"  And  who  has  dared,  sir,  to  make  so  calum- 
ioous  s  charge  ?"  cried  Doctor  Baleinier,  witii 
a^dignant  heat.  '*  Who  has  had  the  audacity  to 
•venae  a  respeotable,  and  I  dare  to  say,  respected 
Ksaoi,  jof  having  been  the  accomplice  in  such 
M^fiuny?" 

«  I,**  said  Rodin,  coldly. 

**  You  f  cried  Doctor  Baleinier,  falHng  back 
'^ro  steps,  as  if  thunderstruck. 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  you,"  resimied  Rodin,  in  a 
>(letr,  sharp  voice. 

*'  Yea,  it  was  this  gentleman  who  came  to  me 
^dfl  raommg,  with  ample  prooft,  to  demand  my 
^terference  in  favour  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville," said  the  magistrate,  drawing  back  a  Kttle, 
M«  if  to  give  Adrienne  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
^cr  defender. 

Throughout  this  scene^  the  name  of  Rodin 
^ad  not  hitherto  been  mentioned.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  had  often  heard  speak  of  the 
^bbd  d'Aigrigny^s  secretary,  in  no  very  favour- 
^Ide  terms  ;  but,  never  having  seen  him,  she  did 
g<it  know  that  her  liberator  was  this  very  Jesuit, 
^he  therefore  looked  towards  him,  with  a  glance 
^  which  were  mingled  curiosity,  interest,  sur- 
^lise,  and  gratitude. 

The  cadaverous  countenance   of  Rodin,  his 


repulsive  ugliness,  his  sordid  dress,  would  a  lew 
da^f^  affo  mive  occasioned  Adrienne  a  perhaps 
invincible  feeling  of  disgust.  But  the  voung 
girl,  remembering  how  La  Mayeux,  poor,  feeble, 
deformed,  and  £essed  almost  in  rags,  was  en- 
dowed, notwithstanding  her  wretchwi  extcnor, 
with  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  admirable 
hearts,  recalled  this  recollection  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuit.  She  forgot  that  he  was  ugly  and  sordid, 
only  to  remember  that  he  was  old,  that  he' 
seemed  poor,  and  that  he  had  come  to  her 
assistance. 

Doctor  Baleinier,  notwithstanding  his  craft, 
notwithstanding  his  audacious  hypocrisy,  in  spite 
even  of  his  presence  of  mind,  could  not  conceal 
how  much  he  was  disturbed  by  Rodin's  denun- 
ciation. His  head  became  troubled  as  he  re- 
membered how,  on  the  first  day  of  Adrienne's 
confinement  in  this  house,  the  implacable  appeal 
of  Rodin,  through  the  hole  in  the  door,  had 
prevented  him  (Baleinier)  from  yielding  to  emo- 
tions of  pity,  inspired  by  the  despair  of  this 
imfortunate  young  girl,  driven  almost  to  doubt 
of  her  own  reason.  And  it  was  this  very  Rodin, 
so  cruel,  so  inexorable,  the  devoted  agent  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  denoimced  him,  (Balei- 
nier), and  brought  a  magistrate  to  set  Adrienne 
at  liberty — when,  only  the  day  before,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  had  ordered  an  increase  of  severity 
towards  her! 

The  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe  felt  persuaded, 
that  Rodin  was  betraying  Father  d'Aigrigny  in 
the  most  shamefid  manner,  and  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's  friends  had  bribed  and 
bought  this  miserable  secretary.  Exasperated  by 
what  he  considered  a  monstrous  piece  oftreachery, 
the  doctor  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  wiUi 
rage :  "  And  it  is  you,  sir — you,  that  have  the 
impudence  to  accuse  me — you,  that  a  few  days 
ago " 

Then,  reflecting  that  the  retort  upon  Rodin 
would  be  to  accuse  himself,  he  appeared  to  give 
way  to  an  excess  of  emotion,  and  resumed  with 
bitterness :  "  Ah,  sir,  you  are  the  last  person 
that  I  should  have  thought  capable  of  this  odious 
denunciation.    It  is  shameful !" 

«*  And  who  had  a  better  right  than  I  to  re- 
nounce this  infamy  ?"  answered  Rodin,  in  a  rude, 
overbearing  tone.  **  Was  I  not  in  a  position  pa 
learn — imfortunately,  too  late — the  nature  of  the 
conspiracy  of  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
fmd  othora  have  been  the  victims? — ^Then,  what 
was  my  duty  as  an  honest  man  ?  Why,  to  inform 
the  magistrate,  to  prove  what  I  advanced,  and 
to  accompany  him  hither.  That  is  what  I  have 
done." 

**  So,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  addressing  the  ma- 
gistrate, "  it  is  not  only  myself  that  this  nutn 
accuses,  but  he  dares  also " 

**  Yes,  I  accuse  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny,"  re- 
sumed Rodin,  in  a  still  louder  and  more  rnperft- 
tive  tone,  interrupting  the  doctor,  '*I  aeeiiee 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  I  accuse  you,  sif -^of 
havinff,  from  a  vile  motive  of  self-inteMst,  eon- 
fined  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  in  this  house, 
and  the  two  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  in  the 
neighbouring  convent.    Is  tlutt  clear  ?" 

*<  Alas !  it  is  only  too  true,"  said  Adrienne, 
hastily.  **  I  have  seen  those  poor  children  all 
in  tears,  making  signs  of  distress  to  me." 

The  accusation  of  Rodin,  with  regard  to  the 
orphaofis,  was  a  new  and  feairful  l^w  fbf  Doctor 
Baleinier.  He  felt  perfectly  convinced,  that  the 
traitor  had  passed  over  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
Wishing  therefore  to  put  an  end  to  this  embar- 
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tassing  scene,  he  tried  to  put  a  good  face  on  the 
matter,  in  spite  of  his  deep  emotion,  and  said  to 
the  magistrate :  "  I  might  contine  myself,  sir,  to 
silence  —  disdaining  to  answer  such  accusations, 
till  a  judicial  decision  had  nven  them  some  kind 
of  authority.  But,  strong  m  a  good  conscience, 
I  address  myself  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
and  I  beg  her  to  say  if  this  very  morning  I  did 
not  inform  her,  that  her  health  would  soon  be 
sufficiently  restored,  to  allow  her  to  leave  this 
house.  I  conjure  Mademoiselle,  in  the  name  of 
her  well-known  love  of  truth,  to  state  if  such 
was  not  my  language,  when  I  was  alone  with 
her 


"  Come,  sir !"  said  Bodin,  interrupting  Balci- 
nier  with  an  insolent  air ;  **  suppose  that,  from 
pure  generosity,  this  dear  yoxmg  lady  were  to 
admit  as  much — what  will  it  prove  in  your 
favour? — ^why,  nothing  at  all." 

"  What,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  you  permit 
yoxirself *' 

'*  I  permit  myself  to  unmask  you,  without 
asking  your  leave.  What  have  you  just  told 
lu  ?  Why,  that  being  alone  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  you  ta&ed  to  her  as  if  she  were 
really  mad.    How  very  conclusive !" 

"But, 


sur 


cried  the  doctor. 


But,  sir,"  restmied  Rodin,  without  allowing 
him  to  continue,  **  it  is  evident  that,  forcseeiuK 
the  possibility  of  what  has  occurred  to-day,  ana 
to  provide  yourself  with  a  hole  to  creep  out  at, 
you  have  pretended  to  believe  your  own  exe- 
crable fitlseiiood,  in  presence  of  this  poor  yoimg 
Udy,  that  yon  might  afterwards  call  in  aid  the 
evidenoe  oz  your  own  assmned  conviction.  Come, 
■ir !  sudli  stories  will  not  go  down  with  people  of 
oommon  senae  or  common  humanity." 

"  Ah !  but,  sir,"  exclaimed  Baleinier,  angrily. 

"  Ah !  but,  sir,"  resumed  Kodin,  in  a  still 
louder  Toice,  which  completely  drowned  that  of 
the  doctor ;  **  is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  you 
have  recourse  to  the  mean  evasion  of  ascribing 
this  odious  imprisonment  to  a  scientific  error? — 
I  affirm  that  you  do  so,  and  that  you  think  your- 
self safe,  because  you  can  now  say :  '  Thanks  to 
my  care.  Mademoiselle  has  recovered  her  reason. 
"What  more  would  you  have?' " 

'*  Yes,  I  do  say  that,  sir,  and  I  maintain  it." 

**  You  maintam  a  falsehood ;  for  it  is  proved 
that  Mademoiselle  never  lost  her  reason  for  a 
moment." 

**  And  I,  sir,  maintain  that  she  did  lose  it." 

"  And  I,  sir,  will  prove  the  contrary,"  said 
Rodin. 

"You? — how  will  you  do  that?"  cried  the 
doctor. 

"  That  I  shall  take  care  not  to  tell  you  at  pre- 
sent, as  you  may  well  suppose,"  answered  Rodin, 
with  an  ironical  smile.  Then  he  added,  with  in- 
dignation :  "  But,  really,  sir,  you  ought  to  die  for 
shame,  to  dare  to  raise  such  a  question  in  pre- 
sence of  Mademoiselle.  You  should  at  least  have 
spared  her  this  discussion." 

"  Sir !" 

"  Oh,  fie,  sir!  I  say,/e/  It  is  odious  to  main- 
tain this  argument  before  Mademoiselle— odious 
if  you  eucSs.  truth,  doubly  odious  if  you  lie," 
said  Rodin,  with  disgust. 

'*  This  violence  is  inconceivable !"  cried  the 
Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  furiously ;  "  and  I  think 
the  magistrate  shows  great  partiidity,  in  allowing 
such  ^ross  calumnies  to  be  neaped  upon  me !" 

"  Sir,"  answered  Mr.  de  Gemande,  severely, 
*•  I  am  entitled  not  only  to  hear,  but  to  provoke 
ny  discussion  that  may  enlighten  me  in  the 


execution  of  my  duty ;  k  results  from  all  this, 
that,  even  in  your  opinion,  sir,  Madonoiselle  de 
Cardoville's  health  is  sufficiently  good  to  allow 
her  to  return  home  immediately. ' 

"  At  least  I  do  not  see  any  very  serious  incon- 
venience likely  to  arise  fix)m  it,  sir,"  said  the 
doctor;  "  only  I  maintain  that  the  cure  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been,  and,  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  decline  all  responsibility  for  the  future." 

"  You  can  do  so,  safely,"  said  Rodin ;  "  it  w 
not  likely  that  Mademoiselle  will  ever  again  hare  I 
rccouisc  to  your  honest  assistance." 

**  It  is  useless,  then,  to  employ  my  official 
authority,  to  demand  the  immediate  liberation  ot 
Mademoiselle  de  Caidoville,"  said  the  maj^irtrate. 

**  Mademoiselle  is  free,"  said  Baleinier,  "  per- 
fectly free." 

**  As  for  the  question,  whether  you  have  im- 
prisoned Mademoiselle  on  the  plea  of  a  supposi- 
titious madness,  the  law  will  inquire  into  it,  sir, 
and  you  will  be  heard." 

"  I  am  quite  easy,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Balei- 
nier, trj-ing  to  look  so :  **  my  conscience  re- 
proaches me  with  nothing." 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  well,  sir,"  said  Mr^ 
de  Gemande.  *'  However  bad  appearances  mar^ 
be,  more  especially  when  persons  of  your  ranlc- 
in  society  are  concerned,  we  should  always  nviim^ 
to  be  convinced  of  their  innocence."  Then^ 
turning  to  Adrienne,  he  added :  *'  I  understand^, 
mademoiselle,  how  painful  this  scene  must  be  to^ 
all  your  feelings  of  delicacy  and  generositys^ 
hereafter,  it  will  depend  upon  yourself,  either 
bring  a  civil  action  against  l^lr.  Baleinier,  or 
let  the  law  take  its  course.  One  word  more. 
The  bold  and  upright  man" — here  the  mi  ^ 
pointed  to  Rodin — **  who  has  taken  up 
cause  in  so  frank  and  disinterested  a  manncfj  ex< 
pressed  a  belief  that  you  would,  perhaps,  tak 
charge  for  the  present  of  the  daughters  of  IT 
shal  Simon,  whose  liberation  I  am  about  to 
mand,  from,  the  convent  where  they  also 
confined  by  stratagem." 

**  The  fact  is,  sir,"  replied  Adrienne,  **  that, 
soon  as  I  learned  the  arrival  of  Martial  Simoa'i 
daughters   at  Paris,  my  intention  was  to  oi 
them  apartments  in  my  house.     These  yoi 
ladies  are  my  near  relations.     It  is  at  once 
duty  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  trest  them 
sisters.    I  shall,  therefore,  be  doubly  grateful  to 
you,  sir,  if  you  will  trust  them  to  my  care." 

"  I  think  that  I  cannot  serve  them  better " 
answered  Mr.  de  Gemande.  Thm,  addresding 
Mr.  Baleinier,  he  added :  "  Will  you  oonseot, 
sir,  that  I  bring  these  two  ladies  hithor  ?    I  irill 

So  and  fetch  them,  whilst  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
oville  prepares  for  her  departure.  They  wiH 
then  be  able  to  leave  this  house  with  thor  r^ 
Ution." 

"  I  entreat  Mademoiselle  to  make  vse  of  Av 
house  as  her  own,  imtil  she  leaves  it,"  icplted 
Mr.  Baleinier.  "  My  carriage  shall  be  sit  her 
orders  to  take  her  home." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  magistrate^  npniMii- 
ing  Adrienne,  "  without  prejudging  the  qws- 
tion,  which  must  soon  be  decided  by  a  cooit  <tf 
law,  I  may  at  least  reg^ret  that  I  was  not  esDed 
in  sooner.  Your  situation  must  hare  been  afOT 
cruel  one." 

"  There  will  at  least  remain  to  me^  sir,  froB 
this  mournful  time,"  said  Adrienne,  irith  gnce- 
ful  dignity,  "  one  precious  and  touching  itMfli- 
brance  —  that  of  the  interest  vrhieh  you  hate 
shown  me.  I  hope  that  you  will  one  day  ps^ 
mit  me  to  thank  you,  at  my  own  home,  not  ftr 
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lutice  you  have  done  me,  hiit  for  the  be- 
en! and  irotemal  manner  id  which  you  have 
it.  And  moreover,  sir,"  added  Jlndemoi- 
do  Cardoville,  with  a  Bwect  snulc,  "  I 
d  like  to  prove  to  jou,  that  what  they  coll 
wa  it  complete."  -i 

.  de  Gemuidc  bowed  rospcclfully  in  reply 
idemoiscllo  de  CsrdOYille.  During  the  short 
new  of  the  mcigiatriitc  with  Adrienac,  their 
I  were  both  turned  to  Mr.  Boleinier  and 
1.  The  latlra,  profitintj  by  tMa  moment's 
tnmty.  hastily  slipped  into  the  hand  of  the 
X,  a  notfl  just  written  willi  a  pencil  in  the 
m  of  his  hat. 

leinicr  looked  at  Rodin  in  stupefied  lunajeo- 
,  But  the  latter  made  a  peculiar  sign,  by 
ig  his  thumb  to  his  forchcuil,  and  dntwini; 


Ue. 


a  his  brow.    Then  he: 


ia  hod  jia^sed  so  rapidly,  that,  when  'iji.  d 
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Gemandn  turned  round,  Rodin  was  aL  .. 

of  soveml  step^  fcom  Doctor  Baleinier,  and  look- 
ing at  Hodeiaaisellc  de  Caidovitlc  with  respectful 

"  Permit  me  to  accompany  you,  air,"  anid  the 
doetor,  preceding  the  magistrate,  whom  Mnde- 
moiselle  de  CardoviHe  snluled  with  much  alik- 
bility.  Then  both  went  out,  and  Rodin  remained 
alone  with  the  young  lady. 

After  conducting  Mr.de  Gcmandc  to  the  oul«i 
door  of  the  house,  Mr.  Baleinier  made  haste  ti 
read  the  pencil-note  written  by  Rodin ;  it  ran  a 
fbUows:— 

The  magistrate  is  going  to  the  convent,  by 


given  with  regard  n 

of  the  utmost  importance."  ^ 

'file  peculiar  sign  which  Rodin  had  made,  and 
tlic  tenor  of  this  note,  proved  that  Doctor  B^-  f 
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mer,  who  was  passing  from  one  surprise  to  the 
other  that  the  secretary,  for  from  betraying  the 
reverend  father,  was  still  acting  for  the  Greater 
Glory  of  God. 

Only,  whilst  he  obeyed  the  orders,  Mr.  Bidei* 
nier  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  motivei  of 
the  inexplicable  conduct  of  Rodin,  who  had  him" 
self  informed  the  authorities  of  an  affftir  that  waa 
to  have  been  hushed  up,  and  that  might  haTO 
the  most  disastrous  eonsequenoea  ibr  Fatheqr 
d'Aigrigny,  Madame  do  Saint-Diiier,  and  Balei* 
nier  himself. 

But  let  us  return  to  Kodin,  left  alone  with 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoyille. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FATHER  d'aIORIONT's  SECI^rrAliT. 

Habdly  had  the  magistrate  and  Poetor  Balei« 
nier  disappearedi  when  MademoiaeUe  de  Cardo* 
ville,  whose  coimtenance  was  beaming  with  joy, 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  mix- 
ture of  respect  and  gratitude :  **  At  lenffth, 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  I  am  free — free! — Oh,  I  had 
never  before  felt  how  much  happiness,  expansion, 
de^sht,  there  is  in  that  adorable  word— liberty !" 

The  bosom  of  Adrienne  rose  and  fell,  her  rosy 
nostrils  dili^edt  her  TenniUon  Ups  were  half  0||en, 
as  if  she  iahalod  with  rajitnfe  tne  pure  and  yiyi- 
fyingair. 

•«  1  have  been  only  a  few  ^yi  in  thia  horrible 
place,"  ahe  resinned,  **  hul  I  have  suilbred  enough 
Qom  my  captivity,  to  mikt  me  resolve  never  to 
let  a  year  pass,  without  restoring  to  Uberty  some 
poor  prisoners  ft>r  debt,  Thia  vow  no  doubt  ap- 
pears to  belong  a  Uttie  to  the  miMi$  mm,"  added 
ahe,  with  a  amile;  **  but  I  would  iain  borrow 
f^rom  that  nobU  epo^  something  more  than  its 
old  win^owa  and  iufniture.  Then  doubly  thanks, 
sir ! — for  I  take  you  as  a  partner  in  that  project 
of  delivermM^  whMl  has  tuit  (you  see)  unfolded 
itself  in  the  midst  ii  the  n«ppineaa  I  owe  to  you, 
and  by  which  you  teeni  so  much  aflbcted.  Ah ! 
let  my  joy  speak  mj  gratitude,  and  pay  you  for 
your  generous  aid !  exclaimed  the  yoimg  giri, 
with  enthusiasm. 

Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  hgd  iu  fact  ye* 
marked  a  complete  transfiguration  fal  the  counte* 
nance  of  Rodin.  This  miMt  lately  so  harsh* 
severe,  inflexible,  with  regard  to  Doctor  Balei- 
nier,  appeared  now  under  the  influence  of  the 
mildest  and  most  tender  sentiments.  His  little, 
half-veiled  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Adrienne  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  interest.  Then,  as  if 
he  'nished  to  tear  himself  from  these  impressions, 
he  said,  speaking  to  himself:  "  Come,  come !  no 
weakness.  The  time  is  too  precious ;  my  mission 
is  not  fulfilled.  My  dear  young  lady,"  added  he, 
addressing  himself  to  Adrienne,  '*  believe  what  I 
say — we  "will  talk  hereafter  of  gratitude — but  we 
have  now  to  talk  of  the  present,  so  important  for 
you  and  your  family.  Do  you  know  what  is 
taking  place  V* 

Adrienne  looked  at  the  Jef^uit  with  surprise, 
and  said :    "  What  then  is  taking  place,  sir  ?" 

**  Do  you  know  the  real  motive  of  your  im- 
prisonment in  this  house  ?  Do  you  know  what 
influenced  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  and  the 
Abb^  d'Aigrigny  ?" 

At  the  soimd  of  those  detested  names,  the 
countenance  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,  but 
now  so  full  of  happiness,  became  suddenly  sad, 
and  she  answered  with  bitterness :  **  It  is  hatred, 
sir,  that  no  doubt  animated  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier  against  me." 


"  Yes,  hatred ;  and  moreover  the  desire  to  rob 
you  with  impimity  of  an  immense  fortune." 

•*  Me,  sir  !  and  how  ?" 

"  You  are  then  ignorant,  my  dear  yoxmg  lady, 
of  the  interest  you  nad  to  ha  in  the  Rue  Saint- 
Fran^ia  on  the  13th  l^bruaiy,  for  an  inheri- 
tance r 

"  I  was  ignorant,  air,  of  the  date  and  details ; 
but  I  knew  by  some  fcmily  pai)ers,  and  thanks 
to  an  extraordinary  elieumstance,  that  one  of  our 
ancestors '* 

**  Had  left  an  enormous  sum  to  be  divided 
between  his  descendants ;  is  it  not  so  Y* 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  But  what  imfortunately  you  did  not  know, 
my  dear  young  lady,  was  that  the  heirs  were  all 
bound  to  be  present  at  a  certain  hour  on  the 
Iftth  February'.  This  day  and  hour  once  past, 
the  absent  would  forfeit  their  d&im.  Do  you 
now  imderstand  why  you  have  been  imprisoned 
here,  my  dear  yoimg  lady  Y* 

**  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  it,"  cried  Mademoi- 
selle do  CardoviUe ;  *'  cupiditv  was  added  to  the 
hatred  which  my  aunt  felt  ior  me.  All  is  ex- 
plained. The  dau|Aitcrs  of  Marshal  Simon, 
having  the  same  rignt  gs  I  had,  have,  like  me, 
been  imprisoned." 

"  Ana  yet,"  cried  Rodi»,  "  you  and  they  were 
not  the  only  victims." 

••  Who  then  are  the  other%  sir  ?" 

"  A  young  Indian " 

"  The  Prince  Djalma  r"  sai4  Adrienne,  haatfir. 

'*  For  the  same  interest,  he  hat  been  nevlj 
poisoned  with  a  narcotic." 

"  Qreat  Qod !"  cried  the  young  girl,  iAmk% 
her  hands  in  horror.  "  It  is  fearful,  ^jfct 
young  prince,  who  was  said  to  have  so  Ht^ 
and  generous  a  character !— But  I  had  sen|  to 
the  Chateau  de  CardoviUe " 

"A  confidential  person,  to  fetch  the  prilics  to 
Paris — I  know  it,  my  dear  yoimg  lady ;  hat,  by 
means  of  a  trick,  your  friend  was  got  out  of  fte 
way,  and  the  young  Indian  deuvcradl  to  his 
enemies." 

♦•  And  where  is  he  now  r" 

•<  I  have  only  vague  information  oa  the  wh- 
Ject.  ^  I  know,  that  he  is  in  Paris,  and  do  not 
despair  of  finding  him.  I  shall  pursue  myw- 
searches  with  an  almost  paternal  ai^dpur ;  for  ve 
cannot  too  much  love  the  rare  qualities  of  that 
poor  kinff'a  son.  What  a  heart,  my  dear  young 
lady !  what  a  heart !— Oh,  it  is  a  heart  of  eold, 
pure  and  bright  as  the  gold  of  his  country ! 

"  But  we  must  find  the  prince,  sir,"  said 
Adrienne,  with  emotion ;  **  let  me  entreat  yon 
to  neglect  nothing  for  that  end.  He  is  my 
relation — alone  here — without  support — ^without 
assistance." 

*'  Certainly,"  replied  Rodin,  ,with  commisers* 
tion.  "  Poor  boy  !— for  he  is'  almost  a  boy- 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age — thrown  into 
the  midst  of  Paris,  of  this  hell— with  his  fresh, 
ardent,  half-savage  passions — with  his  simplicity 
and  confidence — to  what  perils  must  he  beeX" 
posed !" 

"Well,  we  must  first  find  him,  sir,"  said 
Adrienne,  hastily,  "  and  then  we  will  save  bio 
from  these  dangers.  Before  I  was  confined  here, 
I  learned  his  arrival  in  France,  and  sent  a  con- 
fidential person  to  ofier  him  the  services  of  in 
unknown  friend.  I  now  see,  that  this  mad  ides, 
with  which  I  have  been  so  much  reproached, 
was  a  very  sensible  one.  I  am  more  convinced 
of  it  than  ever.  The  prince  belongs  to  my  £JiinilT. 
and  I  owe  him  a  generous  hospitality.    I  had 
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destined  for  him  the  pavilion  1  occupied  at  my  j 
aunt*3." 

"  And  you«  my  dear  young  lady  r" 

"  To-day  I  shall  remove  to  a  house,  which  I 
had  prepared  some  time  ago,  with  the  deter- 
mination of  quitting  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
and  living  alone  as  I  pleased.  Then,  air,  as  you 
seem  bent  upon  being  the  good  genius  of  our 
family,  be  as  generous  with  regard  to  Prince 
Djalma,  as  you  nave  been  to  me  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  Maraud  Simon.  I  entreat  you  to  discover 
the  hiding-place  of  this  poor  son  of  a  king,  as 
ycu  call  him ;  keep  my  secret  for  me,  and  con- 
duet  him  to  the  pavilion  offered  by  the  unknown 
friend.  Let  him  not  disquiet  himself  about  any- 
thing; all  his  wants  shall  be  provided  lor;  he 
shall  live — ^like  a  prince." 

**  Yes,  he  will  indeed  live  like  a  prince,  thanks 
to  your  royal  mimificence.  But  never  was  such 
kind  interest  better  deserved.  It  is  enough  to 
see  (as  I  have  seen)  his  fine,  melancholy  coun- 
tenance   " 

**  You  have  seen  him  then,  sir  ?"  said  Adricnne, 
intf  mipting  Rodin. 

**  Yes,  my  dear  young  lady;  I  saw  him  for 
ibout  two  hours.  It  was  quite  enough  to  judge 
of  him.  His  charming  features  are  the  mirror 
of  his  soul." 

And  where  did  you  see  him,  sir  r" 
At  your  old  Chateau  de  Cardoville,  my  dear 
young  lady,  near  which  he  had  been  ship  wrecked 

m  a  storm,  and  whither  I  had  gone "    Kodin 

hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  if  yielding 
to  the  frankness  of  his  disposition,  added : 
**  Whither  I  had  gone  to  commit  a  bad  action — 
a  shameful,  miserable  action,  I  must  confess." 

"  You,  sir? — at  the  Chateau  de  Cardoville — 
to  commit  a  bad  action?"  cried  Adrienne,  much 
auxpriaed. 

*•  Alas  !  yes,  my  dear  young  lady,"  answered 
Rodin,  with  simplicity.  **  In  one  word,  I  had 
orders  from  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny,  to  place  your 
former  bailiff  in  the  alternative,  either  to  lose  his 
situation,  or  to  lend  himself  to  a  mean  action — 
something,  in  fact,  that  resembled  espionage 
and  calumny;  but  the  honest  and  wortliy  man 
refused." 

**  But  who  are  you  then,  sir?"  said  l^Iademoi- 
sclle  de  Cardoville,  more  and  more  astonished. 

•'  I  am  Rodin,  the  ex-secretarv  of  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny — a  person  of  very  little  importance, 
as  you  see." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  accent,  at  once 
humble  and  ingenuous,  of  the  Jesuit,  as  he  pro- 
aoonced  these  words,  which  he  accompanied 
with  a  respectful  bow. 

At  this  revelation.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
dr«w  back  abruptly.  We  have  said  that  Adrienne 
had  sometimes  heard  talk  of  Rodin,  the  humble 
secretary  of  die  Abb^  d'Aigrigny,  as  a  sort  of 
Obedient  and  passive  machine.  That  was  not  all : 
the  baiUff  of  the  estate  of  Cardoville,  writing 
to  Adrienne  on  the  subject  of  Prince  Djalma,  had 
complained  of  the  pcr&dious  and  dishonest  pro- 
positions of  Rodin.  She  felt,  therefore,  a  vague 
suspicioa,  when  she  heard  that  her  liberator  was 
the  man  who  had  played  so  odious  a  part.  Yet 
this  unfavourable  feeling  was  balanced  by  the 
sense  of  what  she  owed  to  Rodin,  and  by  his 
firank  denunciation  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  be- 
lore  the  magistrate.  And  then  the  Jesuit,  by 
his  awn.  conlession,  had  anticipated,  as  it  were, 
the  reproeehes  that  might  have  been  addressed 
to  him. 

Still  it  was  with  a  kind  of  cold  reserve  that 


Mademoiselle  de  C^doville  resumed  thib  inter- 
view, which  she  had  commenced  \rith  so  much 
frankness,  warmth,  and  sympathy. 

Rodin  perceived  the  impression  he  had  made. 
He  expected  it.  He  was  not  the  least  discon- 
certed when  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  said  to 
him,  as  she  fixed  upon  him  a  piercing  glance: 
"Ah I  you  are  Mr.  Rodin — the  secretary  of  the 
Abbe  d'Aigrigny?" 

*•  The  «- secretary,  if  you  please,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  answered  the  Jesuit ;  **  for  you  see 
clearly  that  I  can  never  again  enter  the  house  of 
the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny.  I  have  made  of  him  an 
implacable  enemy,  and  I  am  now  without  em- 
ployment— ^but,  no  matter — nay,  so  much  the 
better — since,  at  this  price,  the  wicked  are  im- 
masked,  and  honest  people  rescued." 

These  words,  pronounced  with  much  simpli- 
city and  dignity,  revived  a  feeUng  of  pity  in  the 
heart  of  Adrieime.  She  thought  within  herself 
that,  after  all,  the  poor  old  man  spoke  the  truth. 
The  hate  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  after  this  ex-> 
posure,  would  be  inexorable,  and  Rodin  had 
braved  it  for  the  sake  of  a  generous  action. 

Still  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  answered 
coldly:  **  Since  you  knew,  sir,  that  the  pro- 
positions you  were  charged  to  make  to  the  bailiff 
of  the  estate  of  Cardoville  were  shameful  and  per- 
tidious,  how  could  you  undertake  the  mission?" 
"  liow?"  replied  Rodin,  with  a  sort  of  painful 
impatience ;  "  ^^y»  because  I  was  completely 
under  the  charm  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  one  of 
the  most  prodigiously  clever  men  I  have  ever 
known,  and,  as  I  only  discovered  the  day  before 
yesterday,  one  of  the  most  prodigiously  dangv- 
ous  men  there  is  in  the  world.  He  had  conqu^^d 
my  scruples,  by  persuading  me  that  the  end  jus- 
tified the  means.  I  must  confess  that  the  end  hs 
seemed  to  propose  to  himself  was  great  and  beau- 
tiful ;  but,  the  day  before  yesterday,  I  was  cruelly 
undeciuved.  I  was  awakened,  as  it  were,  by  a 
thunder-peal.  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady!"  added 
Rodin,  with  a  sort  of  embarrassment  and  conAi- 
sion,  "  let  us  talk  no  more  of  my  fatal  journey 
to  Cardoville.  Though  I  was  only  an  ignorant 
and  blind  instrument,  I  feel  as  ashamed  and 
grieved  at  it,  as  if  I  had  acted  for  myself.  It 
weighs  upon  me,  it  oppresses  me.  I  entreat  you, 
let  us  speak  rather  of  yourself,  and  of  what  in- 
I  tercsts  you — ^for  the  soul  expands  with  generous 
thoughts,  even  as  the  chest  is  dilated  with  pure 
and  healthful  air." 

Rodin  had  confessed  his  fault  so  spontaneously, 
he  explained  it  so  naturally,  he  appeared  to  re- 
gret it  so  sincerely,  that  Adrienne,  whose  suspi- 
cions had  no  other  grounds,  felt  her  distrust  a 
good  deal  diminished, 

**  So,"  she  resumed,  still  looking  attentively 
at  Rodin,  **  it  was  at  Cardoville  that  you  saw  the 
Prince  Djalma  ?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  and  my  affection  for  him 
dates  from  that  interview.  Therefore,  I  will  ac- 
complish my  task.  Be  satisfied,  my  dear  young 
lady ;  like  you,  like  Marshal  Simon  s  daughters, 
the  prince  shall  avoid  being  the  victim  of  this 
detestable  plot,  which  imhappily  does  not  stop 
there." 
"  And  who  besides,  then,  is  threatened?'* 
"  Mr.  Hardy,  a  man  full  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity, who  is  aL»o  your  relation,  and  interested  in 
this  inheritance,  but  kept  away  from  Paris  by 
infamous  treachery.  And  another  heir,  an  tm- 
fortunate  artisan,  who,  falling  into  a  trap  cle- 
verly baited,  has  been  thro^vn  into  a  prison  for 
dohi." 
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*•  But,  sir,"  said  Adrierme,  suddenly,  **  for 
whose  adyantagc  was  thia  abominable  plot, 
which  really  alarms  me,  ttrst  derived  r" 

"  For  the  advantage  of  the  Abbe  d*Aigrigny,** 
answered  Kodin. 

•*  How,  and  bv  what  right?  Wa.^  he  then  also 
an  heir  r" 

"  It  would  be  too  long  to  explain  to  you,  my 
dear  young  lady.  You  vnU  know  all  one  day. 
Only  be  convinced  that  your  family  has  no  more 
bitter  enemy  than  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny.'* 

••  Sir,"  said  Adricnne,  giving  way  to  one  last 
STupicion,  "  I  will  speak  frankly  to  you.  How 
can  I  have  dcseri-od  the  interest  that  you  seem 
to  take  in  me,  and  that  you  even  extend  to  all 
the  members  of  my  family?" 

•*  My  dear  young  lady,"  answered  Rodin,  with 
a  smile,  **  were  I  to  tell  you  the  cause,  you  would 
only  laugh  at,  or  misapprehend  me." 

••  Speak,  I  beg  of  you,  sir.  Do  not  mistrust 
me  or  vourself." 

"  AV  ell,  then,  I  became  interested  in  you — de- 
voted to  you — because  your  heart  is  generous, 
your  mind  lofty,  your  character  independent  and 
proud.  Once  attached  to  you,  those  of  your  race, 
who  are  indeed  themselves  worthy  of  interest, 
were  no  longer  indifi'crent  to  me.  lo  serve  them, 
was  to  serve  you  also." 

"  But,  sir  —  admitting  that  you  suppose  me 
worthy  of  the  too  ilattcring  praises  you  bestow 
upon  me — how  could  you  judge  of  my  heart,  my 
mind,  my  character?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  dear  young  lady ;  but 
first  I  must  make  another  confession,  that  tills 
me  with  shame.  If  you  were  not  even  so  won- 
derfully endowed,  what  you  have  suffered  in  this 
house  should  suffice  to  command  the  interest  of 
every  honest  man — is  it  not  so?" 
«•  1  think  it  should,  sir." 
**I  might  thus  explain  the  interest  I  feci  in 
you.  But  no — I  confess  it — that  would  not  have 
sufficed  with  me.  Had  you  been  only  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  —  a  rich,  noble,  beautiful 
young  girl — I  should  doubtless  have  pitied  your 
misfortune ;  but  I  should  have  said  to  myself: 

*  This  poor  young  lady  is  certainly  much  to  be 
pitied ;  but  what  can  I,  poor  man,  do  in  it  ?  My 
only  resource  is  my  place  of  secretary  to  the 
Abb6  d'Aigrigny,  and  he  would  be  the  tirst  that 
must  be  attacked.  He  is  all-powerful,  and  I  am 
nothing.  To  engage  in  a  struggle  with  him 
would  be  to  ruin  myself,  without  the  hope  of 
saving  this  unfortunate  person.*  But  when  I 
knew  what  you  were,  my  dear  young  lady,  I 
revolted  in  spite  of  my  inferiority.    'No,*  I  said, 

*  a  thousand  times,  no!  So  fine  an  intellect,  so 
great  a  heart,  shall  not  be  the  victims  of  an 
abominable  plot.  I  may  perish  in  the  struggle, 
but  I  will  at  least  make  the  attempt  !* " 

No  words  can  paint  the  mixture  of  delicacy, 
energy,  and  sensibility  with  which  Rodin  uttered 
these  sentiments.  As  it  often  happens  with  peo- 
ple singularly  repulsive  and  ill-favoured,  if  they 
can  once  bring  vou  to  forget  their  ugliness,  their 
very  deformity  becomes  a  source  of  interest  and 
commiseration,  and  vou  say  to  yourself :  *'  WTiat 
a  pity  that  such  a  mind,  such  a  soul,  should  in- 
habit so  poor  a  body!" — and  you  are  touched 
and  softened  by  the  contrast. 

It  was  thus  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
began  to  look  upon  Rodin.  He  had  shown  him- 
self as  'fiimple  and  aftectionate  towards  her,  as  he 
liad  been  brutal  and  insolent  to  Doctor  Baleinier. 
One  thing  only  excited  the  lively  curiosity  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — she  wished  to  know 


how  Kodin  had  conceived  the  devotioix  and  ad* 
miration  which  she  seemed  to  inspire. 

"  Forgive  my  indiscreet  and  obstinate  cariosity, 

sir,  but  I  wish  to  know " 

"  How  you  were  morally  rcvenled  to  me — is  it 
not  so  ?  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady !  nothing  is 
more  simple.  I  will  explain  it  to  you  in  two 
words.  The  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  saw  in  me  nAthriwg 
but  a  writing-machine,  an  obtuse,  mute,  blinS 

instrument " 

"  I  thought  Mr.  d'Aigrigny  had  more  pcne* 
tration." 

*'  -c\jid  you  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady:  he 
is  a  man  of  unparalleled  sagacity ;  but  I  deoeived 
him  by  affecting  more  than  simplicity.    Do  not 
therefore  think  me  false.     Xo  ;   I  am  proud  in 
my  manner — and  my  pride  consists  in  never  ap- 
pearing above  my  position,  however  subaltern  it 
may  be !     Do  you  know  why  ?    It  is  that,  how- 
ever haughty  may  be  my  superiors,  I  can  say  to 
myself:  *  Tliey  do  not  know  my  value.    It  is  the 
inferiority  of  my  condition,  not  me,  that  they 
humiliate.*    By  this  I  gain  doubly — my  self-loTO 
i^  spared,  and  1  hate  no  one." 

•*  Yes,  I  imderstand  that  sort  of  pride,"  said 
Adrieime,  more  and  more  struck  with  Kodin's 
original  turn  of  mind. 

'*  But  let  us  return  to  what  concerns  you,  my 
dear  young  lady.  On  the  eve  of  the*  13th  of 
Februiu-y,  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  delivered  to  me 
a  paper  in  short-hand,  and  said  to  me :  *  Tran- 
scribe tliis  examination ;  you  may  add,  that  it  it 
to  support  the  decision  of  a  family-council,  which 
has  declared,  in  accordance  -vv-ith  the  report  d 
Doctor  Baleinier,  the  state  of  mind  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  to  be  sufficiently  alarming,  tfi  I 
render  it  necessaiy  to  confine  her  in  a  lunatic 
asylum.'  " 

"  Yes,'*  said  Adrienne,  with  bitterness;  "it 
related  to  a  long  interview  which  I  had  with 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  my  aunt,  and  which 
was  taken  dovMi  witliout  my  knowledge." 

"  Behold  me  then,  poring  over  my  short-hand 
report,  and  begiiuiing  to  transcribe  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  ten  first  lines,  I  was  struck  with 
stupor.  I  knew  not  if  I  were  awake  or  dream- 
ing. *  What !  mad  /'  They  must  be  themselves 
insane,  who  dare  assert  so  monstrous  a  propo- 
sition I' — More  and  more  interested,  I  contiautil 
my  reading — I  finished  it — Oh !  then,  what  shall 
I  say  ?  What  I  felt,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  is 
impossible  to  express.  It  was  sympathy,  de- 
light, enthusiasm  !" 

*'  Sir,"  said  Adrienne 

"  Y'es,  my  dear  young  lady,  enthusiasm ! — Let 
the  word  shock  your  modesty.  Know  that  these 
ideas,  so  new,  so  independent,  so  courageoui, 
which  you  expressed  to  your  aunt  with  so  much 
brilliancy,  are,  witliout  yoiir  being  aware  of  iU 
common  to  you  and  another  pei*sou,  for  whom 
you  ^ill  one  day  feel  the  most  tender  and  le- 
ligious  respect." 

*'  Of  whom  then  do  you  speak,  sir?"  cried 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  more  and  more  in- 
terested. 

After  a  moment's  apparent  hesitation,  Bodin 
resumed :  *'  No,  no — it  is  useless  now  to  infcsm 
you  of  it.  All  I  can  tell  you,  my  dear  young 
lady,  is  that,  when  I  had  fiiiished  my  readinfi 
I  ran  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny *8,  to  convince  hii 
of  the  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  with  regard 
to  you.  It  was  impossible  then  to  find  ium: 
but,  yesterday  morning,  I  told  him  plainly  what 
I  thought.  He  only  appeared  surprised  to  find 
that  I  could  think  at  all.    He  received  my  eoD- 
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mnnication  with  contemptuous  silence  I  thought 
him  deceived;  I  continued  my  remonfltrancor*, 
hut  all  in  rain.    He  ordered  me  to  follow  him  to 
the  house,  where  the  testament  of  your  ancestor 
was  to  be  opened.    I  was  so  blind  with  regard 
to  the  Abb6  d*  Aigrigny,  that  it  required  the  .suc- 
cessiTe  arrivals  of  3ie  soldier,  of  his  son,  and 
of  Marshal  Simon's  father,   to  open   my  eyes 
thoroughly.    Their  indignation  unveiled  to  iiic 
the  extent  of  a  conspiracy,  plotted  long  ago,  and 
carried  on  with  terrible  ability.    Then,  I  under- 
stood why  you  were  confined  here  as  a  limatic ; 
why  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  were  im- 
prisoned in  a  convent.    Then  a  thousand  recol- 
lections returned  to  my  mind ;  fragments  of  letters 
and  statements,  which  had  been  given  mc  to  copy 
or  decipher,  and  of  which  I  had  never  been  able 
to  find  the  explanation,  put  me  on  the  track  of 
this  odious  machination.     To  express  then  and 
there  the  sudden  horror  I  felt  at  these  crimes, 
would  have  been  to  ruin  all.     I  did  not  make 
this   mistake.     I  opposed  cimning  to  cunning; 
I  appeared  even    more  eager    than  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrieny.    Had  this  immense  inheritance  been 
destined  for  me  alone,  I  could  not  have  shown 
myself  more  grasping  and  merciless.     Thanks  to 
this  stratagem,  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny  had  no  sus- 
picion. A  providential  occurrence  havinj;  rescued 
die  inheritance  from  his  hands,  he  left  tlie  house 
in  a  state  of  profound  consternation.     For  my 
part,  I  felt  indescribable  joy ;  for  I  had  now  the 
means   of  saving  and  avenging  you,   my  dear 
young  lady.   As  usual,  I  went  yesterday  evening 
to  mv  place  of  business.     During  the  absence  ot" 
the  abb^,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  peruse  the  cor- 
respondence relative  to  the  inheritance.     In  this 
wmy  I  was  able  to  unite  all  the  threads  of  this 
immeiise  plot.     Oh !  then,  my  dear  young  lady, 
I  remainea  struck  with  horror,  in  presence  of 
die  discoveries  that  I  made,  and  that  I  never 
ahotild  have    made  imder   any  other  circum- 
stances." 

*•  What  discoveries,  sir  r" 
•*  There  are  some  secrets  which  are  terrible  to 
diose  who  possess  them.  Do  not  ask  me  to  ex- 
plain, my  dear  young  lady ;  but,  in  this  exami- 
nation, the  league  funned  against  you  and  your 
relations,  from  motives  of  insatiable  cupidity, 

reared  to  me  in  all  its  dark  audacity.  Then, 
lively  and  deep  interest  which  I  already  felt 
for  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  was  augmented 
greaUy,  and  extended  itself  to  the  other  innocent 
victims  of  this  infernal  conspiracy.  In  spite  of 
my  weakness,  I  determineid  to  risk  all,  to 
tnunask  the  Abb6  d' Aigrigny.  I  collected  the 
necessary  proo£i,  to  give  my  declaration  before 
the  magistrate  the  needful  authority ;  and,  this 
morning,  I  left  the  house  of  the  abb6  without 
revealing  to  him  my  projects.  He  might  have 
employed  some  violent  method  to  detain  me ; 
yet  it  would  have  been  cowardly  to  attack  him 
without  warning.  Once  out  of  his  house,  I 
wrote  to  lum,  that  I  had  in  my  hands  proo& 
enough  of  his  crimes,  to  attack  him  openly  in 
the  uce  of  day.  I  would  accuse,  and  he  must 
defend  hhusell.  I  went  directly  to  a  magistrate, 
and  you  know  the  rest.** 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  one  of 
the  nursea  appeared,  and  said  to  Kodin :  **  Sir, 
the  meflsenffer  that  you  and  the  magistrate  sent 
to  the  Kue  Brise-Miche,  has  just  come  back." 

••  Has  he  left  the  letter  r" 
•*•  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  was  taken  up-stairs  directly.*' 

«•  Very  widL  Leave  us! — The  nurse  went 
ot«t. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

SYMPATTIT. 

Iv  it  had  been  ]>ossible  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Cordoville  to  retain  any  suspicion  of  the  sincerity 
of  Kodin's  devotion,  it  must  have  given  way  be- 
fore this  reasoning,  unfoitunatcly  so  simple  and 
imdeniablc.  How  could  she  suppose  the  smallest 
understanding  between  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny  and 
his  secretary,  when  it  was  tlie  latter  who  com- 
pletely unveiled  the  machinations  of  his  master, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  tribunals  ?  when,  in 
this,  Rodin  went  even  further  than  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  would  herself  have  gone  ?  Of  what 
secret  design  could  bhe  suspect  him  ?  At  worst, 
of  a  desire  to  earn  by  his  services  the  profitable 
patronage  of  the  young  girl.  And  then,  had  he 
not  just  now  protested  against  this  supposition, 
by  declaring  his  devotion,  not  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville — not  to  the  fair,  rich,  noble  lady — 
but  to  the  high-souled  and  generous  girl?  Finally, 
as  Rodin  had  said  himself,  could  any  but  a 
miserable  wretch  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Adrieime  ? 

A  strange  mixture  of  curiosity,  surprise,  and 
interest,  was  joined  with  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville's  feelings  of  gratitude  towards  Rodin. 
Yet,  as  she  rec«)gni8eci  the  8Ui)orior  mind  under 
that  humble  exterior,  she  was  suddenly  struck 
with  a  grave  suspicion.  •*  Sir,"  said  she  to  Ro- 
din, *•  I  always  confess  to  the  persons  I  esteem, 
the  doubts  they  may  liave  inspired,  so  that  they 
mayjustiiy  themseUes^  and  excuse  we,  ii  I  am 
wrong." 

Rodin  looked  at  Mudenioiselle  de  Cardoville 
with  surprise,  as  if  mentally  calculating  tJie 
suspicions  that  she  might  entertain,  and  replied, 
after  a  moment's  silence  :  *'  You  are  perhajis 
thinking  of  my  journey  to  Caidoville,  of  my 
base  proposals  to  your  good  and  worthy  Lailili': 
Ah  !  if  you " 

*'  No,  no,  sir,"  said  Adricnnc,  interrupting 
him;  "you  made  that  confession  spontaneously, 
and  I  quite  understand,  that,  blinded  with  regard 
to  Mr.  d' Aigrigny,  you  passively  executed  in- 
structions repugnant  to  your  delicacy.  But  how 
comes  it,  that,  with  your  incontestable  merits, 
you  have  so  long  occupied  a  subaltern  position 
in  his  serWcer" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Rodin,  witli  a  smile ;  **  that 
must  impress  you  unlavourably,  my  dear  young 
lady ;  for  a  man  of  any  capacity,  who  remains 
lon^  in  an  inferior  condition,  has  evidently  some 
radical  vice,  some  bad  or  base  passion " 

"  It  is  generally  true,  sir." 

"  And  personally  true — with  regard  to  my- 
self." ' 

"  What,  sir  !  do  you  make  this  avowal  r" 

*'  Alas !  I  coniess  that  I  have  a  bud  passion, 
to  which,  for  forty  years,  I  have  sacrificed  all 
chances  of  attaining  to  a  better  position." 

"  And  this  passion,  sirr" 

"  Since  I  must  make  the  unpleasant  avowal, 
this  passion  is  indolence — yes,  indolence — the 
horror  of  all  acti\'ity  of  mind,  of  all  moral  re- 
sponsibiUty,  of  taking  the  lead  in  anything.  With 
the  twelve  hundred  francs  tliat  the  Abbe  d' Aig- 
rigny gave  me,  I  was  the  happiest  num  in  the 
world ;  I  trusted  in  the  nobleness  of  his  views  ; 
his  thoughts  became  mine,  his  wishes  mine. 
My  work  once  tiniRhed,  I  retuined  to  my  poor 
little  chamber,  1  lighted  my  fire,  I  dined  on 
vegetables — then,  taking  up  some  book  of  philo- 
sophy, httlo  known,  and  dreaming  over  it,  I 
gave  ixee  course  to  my  imoginatiou^  whichf  re* 
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strainfd  all  the  liay  long,  carried  me  through 
numberless  theories  to  a  delicious  Utopia.  Then, 
from  the  high  places  of  mj'  intelligence,  lifted 
up,  God  knows  whither,  by  the  au(Licity  of  my 
thoughts,  I  seemed  to  look  down  upon  my  mas- 
ter, and  upon  the  great  men  of  the  earth.  This 
fever  lasted  for  three  or  four  hours,  after  which 
r.  liad  a  good  sleep ;  and,  the  next  morning,  I 
went  lightly  to  my  work,  secure  of  my  daily 
bn:*ad,  without  cares  for  the  future,  living  con- 
tent witli  little,  waiting  with  impatience  for  the 


1 


*•  Doubtless,  you  could,  like  others,  better  than 
others,  have  reached  a  liigher  position,"  said 
Adrieime,  greatly  struck  with  Rodin's  practical 
philosophy. 

*•  Yes,  i  think  I  could  have  done  so  ;  but  for 
what  purpose  r — You  see,  mv  dear  young  lady, 
what  often  renders  people  ol  some  merit  inex- 
plicable to  the  vulgar,  is  that  they  are  frequently 
content  to  say  :  If  I  chose  /" 

*'  But,  sir,  without  attaching  nmch  importance 
to  the  luxuries  of  life,  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  comfort,  which  age  renders  almost  indispen- 
sable, and  which  you  seem  to  have  utterly  re- 
nounced." 

**  L'ndeceive  yourself,  if  you  please,  my  dear 
young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  playfid  smile. 
**  I  am  a  true  sybarite  ;  I  require  absolutely 
some  warm  clothes,  a  good  stove,  a  good  mat- 
tress, a  good  piece  of  bread,  a  good  radLsh,  fla- 
voured with  good  grey  salt,  and  some  good, 
clear  w^ater  ;  and,  notwitlistanding  this  compli- 
cation of  wants,  my  twelve  hundred  francs  have 
always  more  than  sufficed,  for  I  have  been  able 
to  make  some  little  savings." 

"  But  now  that  you  are  without  employment, 
how  will  you  manage  to  live,  sir?"  said  Adrienne, 
more  and  more  interested  by  the  singularities  of 
this  man,  and  wishing  to  put  his  disinterested- 
ness to  the  proof. 

"  I  have  made  myself  a  little  purse,  which 
will  serve  me  till  I  have  unravelled  the  last 
thread  of  Father  d'Aigrigny's  dark  designs.  I 
owe  myself  this  re])aration,  for  having  been  his 
dupe  ;  three  or  four  days,  I  hope,  wUl  complete 
the  work.  After  that,  I  have  the  certainty  of 
meeting  with  a  small  place  in  my  native  province, 
with  a  collector  of  taxes :  some  time  ago,  the 
olFer  was  made  me  by  a  friend;  but  then  I 
would  not  leave  Father  d'Aigrigny,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  proposed.  Fancy,  mv 
dear  young  lady — eight  nimdred  francs,  witn 
board  and  lodging  ffratii(  I  As  I  am  a  little  of 
the  roughest,  1  should  have  preferred  lodging 
apart ;  but,  as  thejr  already  give  me  so  much,  I 
must  submit  to  this  little  inconvenience." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  ingenuity  of  Rodin, 
in  making  these  little  household  confidences  (so 
abominably  false  in  themselves)  to  Mademoiselle 
de  CardoviUe,  who  felt  her  last  suspicions  giyc 
way. 

♦*  What,  sir !"  said  she  to  the  Jesuit,  with 
interest ;  **  in  three  or  four  days,  you  mean  to 
quit  Paris  r" 

"  I  hope  to  do  80,  my  dear  young  lady  ;  and 
that,"  added  he,  in  a  mysterious  tone,  "  and  that 
for  many  reasons.  But  what  would  be  very 
precious  to  roe,"  he  resumed,  in  a  serious  voice, 
as  he  looked  at  Adrienne  with  emotion,  "  would 
be  to  carry  with  me  the  conviction,  that  you  did 
me  the  justice  to  believe,  that,  on  merely  reading 


your  interview  with  Madame  de  Saint-Bisier, 
I  recognised  at  once  qualities  quite  unexampled 
in  our  day,  in  a  young  person  of  your  age  and 
condition. ' 

"  Ah,  sir  !"  said  Adnenne,  with  a  smile,  *'  do 
not  think  yourself  obliged  to  return  so  soon,  the 
sincere  praises  that  I  oestowed  on  yoiiz  supe- 
riority of  mind.  I  should  be  better  pleased  with 
ingratitude." 

**  Ah,  no !  I  do  not  flatter  you,  my  dear  youn^ 
lady.  Why  should  1  ?  We  may  probably  never 
meet  again.  I  do  not  flatter  you ;  I  understand 
you — that  is  all — and  what  wdl  seem  strange  tc 
you,  is,  that  your  appeaiance  completes  the  idea 
which  I  had  already  formed  of  you,  my  deir 
young  lady,  in  reading  your  interview  with  your 
aunt ;  and  some  i)arts  of  your  character,  hitherto 
obscure  to  me,  are  now  fully  displayed.*' 

**  Really,  sir,  you  astonish  me  more  and 
more." 

"  A\Tiat  would  you  have  ?  I  merely  describe 
my  impressions.  I  can  now  explain  perfectlv, 
for  example,  your  passionate  love  of  the  beauti' 
ful,  your  religious  worship  of  the  refinements  of 
the  senses,  your  ardent  aspirations  for  a  betta 
state  of  things,  your  courageous  contempt  of 
many  degrading  and  servile  customs,  to  which 
woman  is  condemned;  y(«,  now  I  understsnd 
tlie  noble  pride  with  which  you  contemplate  the 
mob  of  vain,  self-sufficient,  ridiculous  men,  who 
look  upon  woman  as  a  creature  destined  for  their 
service,  according  to  the  laws  made  after  their 
own  not  very  handsome  image.  In  the  eyes  of 
these  small  tyrants,  woman,  a  kind  of  ixuinior 
being,  in  whom  a  council  of  cardinals  deigned 
to  recognise  a  soul  by  a  majoritv  of  two  Toioei, 
ought  to  think  herself  supremely  happy  to  bt 
the  servant  of  these  little  pachas,  old  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  worn  out,  exhausted  bkudi^  wesrj 
with  excesses,  wishing  only  for  repose^  and 
seeking,  as  they  say,  to  make  an  end  of  if,  whidi 
they  set  about  by  marrying  some  poor  giil,  who 
is  on  her  side  desirous  to  make  a  beginning** 

Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville  would  catsislj 
have  smiled  at  the  satirical  remarks  of  Rodin,  if 
she  had  not  been  greatly  struck  by  hearing  lum 
express  in  such  appropriate  terms  ner  own  ideal, 
though  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  iht 
met  this  dangerous  man. 

Adrienne  lorgot,  or  rather  she  was  not  aware, 
that  she  had  to  deal  with  a  Jesuit  of  rare  intel- 
ligence, uniting  the  information  and  mysterious 
resources  of  the  police-spy,  with  the  profound 
sagacity  of  the  confessor ;  one  of  those  diabolic 
priests,  who,  by  the  help  of  some  hints,  arovila, 
letters,  reconstruct  a  character,  as  Cuvier  could 
recoiLstruct  a  body  from  zoological  fragments. 

Far  from  interrupting  Rodin,  Adrienne  listens^ 
to  him  with  growing  curiosity.  Sure  of  the  cftct 
he  had  produced,  he  continued  in  a  tone  of  in- 
dignation :  **  And  your  aunt  and  the  AbU 
d'Aigrigny  treated  you  as  mad,  because  TOV 
revolted  against  the  yoke  of  these  tyrants!  Oe- 
cause,  hating  the  shameful  vices  of  slavery,  you 
chose  to  be  independent  with  the  noble  quuititt 
of  independence,  free  with  tiie  proiid  yirtuea  ai 
liberty!" 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  far- 
prised,  "  how  can  my  thoughts  be  so  familisr  to 
you?" 

"  First,  I  know  you  perfectly,  thanks  to  your 
interview  with  Madame  de  Saint-Disaer ;  and 
next,  if  it  should  happen  that  we  both  pmsoe 
the  same  end,  though  by  different  meaas,"  w*  I 
sumed  Kodin.  artful! v,  as  he  hwked  at  MadeooiJ 
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CardoTille,  ^itli  aii  air  of  intelligence, 
^Quld  not  our  con\'ictions  be  tlio  samer" 

not  understand  you,  sir.    Of  what  end 
peak?" 

end  pursued  incessantly  by  all  lofty, 
If  independent  spirits — some  acting  like 
dear  young  lady,  firom  passion,  from  in- 
ritliout  perhaps  explaining  to  themselves 
I  mission  they  are  callei  on  to  fulfil, 
r  example,  when  you  take  pleasure  in 
t  refined  delights,  when  you  surround 
with  all  that  channs  tho  senses,  do  you 
lat  you  only  yield  to  the  attraction  of 
itiful,  to  the  desire  of  exqtiisite  enjoy- 
-No !  ah,  no !  for  then  you  would  be  in- 
B,  odiously  selfish,  a  dnr  egotist  with  a 
;• — nothing  more — ana  at  your  age,  it 
le  hideous,  my  dear  young  lady,  it  would 
ma!" 

i  do  you  reall]^  think  thus  severely  of 
id  Adrienne,  with  imeaainess,  so  much 
e  had  this  man  already  attained  over  her. 
tainly,  I  should  think  thus  of  you,  if  you 
izury  for  luxury's  sake ;  but,  no  —  quite 

■entiment  animates  you,"  resumed  tho 

"Let  us  reason  a  little.  Feeling  a 
ita  desire  for  all  these  enjoyments,  you 
mi  value  and  their  need  more  than  any 
it  not  so?" 

I  80,"  replied  Adrienne,  deeply  interested, 
ir  gratitude  and  favour  are  then  necessu- 
oired  by  those  who,  poor,  laborious,  and 
11,  have  procured  for  you  these  marvels 
ry,  which  you  could  not  do  without  V* 
z  feeling  of  gratitude  is  so  strong  in  me, 
ilied  Aduienne,  more  and  more  pleased  to 
self  so  well  understood,  **  that  I  once  had 
d  oa  a  master-piece  of  goldsmith's  work, 
G^  the  name  of  the  seller,  that  of  the  poor 
m  artist  who  designed  it,  and  who  has 
wn  to  his  true  place." 
B  see,  I  was  not  deceived,"  resumed  Ko- 
'the  taste  for  enjoyment  renders  you 
[  to  those  who  procure  it  for  you ;  and 
not  all :  here  am  I,  for  example,  neither 
lor  worse  than  my  neighbours,  but  accus- 
x>  privations,  which  cause  me  no  suffering 
lat  the  privations  of  others  necessarily 
ae  less  nearly  than  they  do  you,  my  dear 
ladv;  for  your  habits  of  comfort  must 
'enoier  you  more  compassionate  towards 
line.  X  ou  would  yourself  suffer  toe  much 
fverty,  not  to  pity  and  succour  those  who 
rictims.' 

sUt,  sir,"  said  Acaienne,  who  beaan  to 
raelf  sul^ect  to  the  fatal  charm  of  Kodin, 
Dore  I  listen  to  you,  the  more  I  am  con- 
tliAt  you  would  defend  a  thousand  timet 
khan  I  could,  those  ideas  for  which  I  was 
ily  reproached  by  Madame  de  Saint-Duder 
e  Abw  d'Aigrigny.  Oh!  speak,  speak, 
«imot  tell  you  with  what  happiness,  with 
ride  I  listen." 

atire  and  moved,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
with  as  much  interest  as  sympathy  and 
!y,  Adrienne,  by  a  graceful  movement  of 
lid,  that  was  fiajniliar  to  her,  threw  back 
g,  golden  curls,  the  better  to  contemplate 
who  thus  resumed :  **  You  are  astonished, 
(T  young  lady,  that  vou  were  not  undcr- 
y  your  aunt,  or  by  tne  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  ? 
)omt  of  contact  had  vou  with  these  hypo- 
,- jealous,  crafty  minds,  such  as  you  now 
licm^    Bo  you  wish  a  new  proof  of  their 

blindness  r     Among  what  they  called 


yiiuT  monstrous  foUies,  which  was  the  worst,  tho 
n.ost  damnable,  in  their  opinion?  Why,  your 
resolution  to  live  alone  and  in  your  own  wav,  to 
dispose  frt'ely  of  tho  present  and  tlie  future,  'rhev 
declared  this  to  be  odious,  detestable,  immoral. 
And  yet — was  this  resolution  dictated  by  a  mad 
love  of  liberty  ?  no ! — ^by  a  disordered  aversion  to 
all  restraint?  no !— by  the  desire  of  singularity? 
no!— for  then  I  too  should  have  blamed  you 
severely." 

»♦  Other  reasons  have  indeed  guided  me,  sir,  I 
asswe  you,"  said  Adrienne,  eagerly,  for  she  luui 
become  anxious  for  the  esteem  wiUi  which  her 
character  might  inspire  Hodin. 

**  Oh!  I  know  it  well;  your  motives  could 
only  be  excellent  ones,"  replied  the  Jesuit. 
«♦  \vhj  then  did  you  take  this  resolution,  so 
much  called  in  question  ?  Was  it  to  brave  ex- 
isting usages  ?  no !  for  you  respected  them  until 
the  hate  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  forced  you  to 
withcbraw  yourself  from  her  unbearable  guardian- 
ship. W^as  it  to  live  alone,  to  escape  the  eyes  of 
the  world  ?  no  1  you  would  be  a  hundred  times 
more  open  to  observation  in  this  than  any  other 
condition.  Was  it  to  make  a  bad  use  of  your 
liberty  ?  no,  ah,  no !  those  who  design  evil,  seek 
for  dc^kness  and  solitude;  whilst  you  place  your- 
self right  before  the  jealous  and  envious  eyes  of 
tlie  vulgar  crowd.  Why  then  do  you  take  this 
determination,  so  courageous  and  rare,  that  is 
unexampled  in  a  young  person  of  your  age? 
Shall  1  toll  you,  my  dear  young  lady  ?  —  It  is, 
that  you  wish  to  prove  by  your  example,  that  a 
woman  of  pure  heart  and  honest  mind,  with  a 
firm  character  and  independence  of  soul,  may 
nobly  and  proudly  throw  off  the  humiliating 
guardianship  that  custom  has  imposed  upon 
her.  Yes,  mstead  of  accepting  the  fate  of  a  re- 
volted slave,  a  life  only  destined  to  hypocrisy  oi 
vice,  you  wish  to  live  n'cely  in  presence  of  all  the 
world,  independent,  honourable,  and  respected. 
You  wish  to  have,  like  man,  the  exercise  of  your 
own  free  will,  the  entire  responsibility  of  all  your 
actions,  so  as  to  establish  the  fact,  that  a  woman 
left  completely  to  herself,  may  equal  man  in  rea- 
son, wisdom,  uprightness,  and  surpass  him  in 
delicacy  and  dignity.  That  is  your  design,  my 
dear  young  lady.  It  is  noble  aiid  great.  Will 
your  example  be  imitated  ?  I  hope  it  may ;  but, 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  your  generous  attempt, 
believe  me,  will  place  you  in  a  high  and  worthy 
position. 

The  eyes  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoviile  shone 
with  a  dear  and  gentle  brightness,  her  cheeks 
were  slightly  coloured,  her  bosom  heaved,  she 
raised  her  charming  head  with  a  movement  of 
involuntary  pride;  at  length,  completely  under 
the  charm  of  that  diabolic^  man,  she  exclaimed : 
**  But,  air,  who  are  you  then,  that  can  thus 
know  and  analyze  my  most  secret  thoughts,  and 
read  my  soul  more  clearly  than  myself  so  as  to 
give  new  life  and  action  to  iho^e  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence which  have  long  stirred  within  me  ? 
Who  are  you,  that  can  thus  elevate  me  in  my 
own  eyes,  for  now  I  am  conscious  of  accomplish- 
ing a  mission,  honourable  to  myself,  and  perhaps 
useful  to  my  sisters  immersed  in  slavery  ?  Once 
again,  sir,  who  are  you  ?" 

"  Who  am  I,  mademoiselle  r"  answered  Kodin, 
with  a  smile  of  the  greatest  good-nature ;  '*  I  have 
already  told  you,  that  I  am  a  poor,  old  man,  who, 
for  the  last  forty  years,  having  served  in  the  day- 
time as  a  writing-machine  to  record  the  ideas  of 
others,  went  homo  every  evening  to  work  out 
ideas  of  his  own— a  good  kind  of  man,  who,  irinn 
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his  garret,  takes  some  little  share  in  the  move- 
ment of  generous  spirits,  advancing  towards  an 
end  that  is  nearer  than  is  commonly  thought. 
And  thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  as  1  told  you 
just  now,  you  and  I  arc  both  tending  towards  the 
same  objects,  thoush  you  may  do  tlie  same  with- 
out reflection,  and  nearly  in  obedience  to  your 
rare  and  divine  instincts.  Then,  believe  me, 
continue  so  to  live,  fair,  free,  and  happy ! — it  is 
your  mission — more  providential  than  you  may 
think  it.  Yes;  continue  to  surround  yourself 
with  all  the  mars'els  of  luxury  and  art ;  refine 
your  senses,  purify  your  tastes,  by  the  exquisite 
choice  of  vour  enjoyments;  by  genius,  grace,  and 
piuity,  raise  yourself  above  the  stupid  and  ill- 
favoured  mob  of  men,  that  will  instantly  sur- 
round you,  when  they  know  you  alone  and  free ; 
they  will  consider  you  an  easy  prey,  destined  to 
please  their  cupidity,  their  egotism,  their  folly, 
liaugh  at  them,  and  mock  these  idiotic  and  sor- 
did pretensions.  Bo  the  queen  of  yo\ir  own 
world,  and  make  yourself  respected  as  a  queen. 
Tiove — shine — enjoy — it  is  your  part  upon  earth. 
All  the  flowers,  with  which  God  has  loaded  you 
in  profusion,  will  one  day  bear  fruit.  You  thmk, 
that  you  will  have  lived  only  for  pleasure;  in 
reality,  you  will  have  lived  for  the  noblest  aims 
that  could  tempt  a  great  and  lofty  soul.  And  so 
— perhaps — some  years  hence — we  shall  meet 
again:  you,  fairer  and  more  followed  than  ever; 
I,  older  and  more  obscure:  but,  no  matter — a  se- 
cret voice,  I  am  sure,  says  to  you  at  this  moment, 
that  between  us  two,  nowever  different,  there 
exists  an  invisible  bond,  a  mysterious  commu- 
nion, which  nothing  hereafter  will  ever  be  able 
to  destroy !" 

He  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of 
such  profound  emotion^  that  Adrienne  started. 
Kodin  had  approached  without  her  perceiving  it, 
and  without,  as  it  were,  walking  at  all,  for  he 
dragged  his  steps  along  the  floor  with  a  sort  of 
serpent  motion;  and  he  had  spoken  with  so 
much  warmth  and  enthusiasm,  that  his  pale  face 
had  become  slightly  coloured,  and  his  repulsive 
ugliness  had  almost  disappeared  before  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  little,  sharp  eyes,  now  wide  open, 
and  fixed  full  upon  Adnenne,  The  latter  leaned 
forward,  with  half-open  lips,  and  deep-drawn 
breath,  nor  could  she  take  her  eyes  from  those 
of  the  Jesuit ;  he  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  yet 
she  was  still  listening.  The  feelings  of  the  fair, 
young,  elegant  girl,  in  presence  of  this  little,  old 
man,  dirty,  ugly,  and  poor,  were  inexplicable. 
That  comparison  so  common,  and  yet  so  true,  of 
the  frightful  fascination  of  the  bird  by  the  ser- 
pent, might  give  some  idea  of  the  singular  im- 
pression made  upon  her. 

The  tactics  of  Kodin  were  skilful  and  siure. 
Until  now,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  never 
analysed  her  tastes  or  instincts.  She  had  fol- 
lowed them,  because  they  were  inoffensive  and 
charming.  How  happy  and  proud  must  she  then 
be  to  hear  a  man  of  superior  mind  not  only  praise 
these  tendencies,  for  which  she  had  been  hereto- 
fore so  severely  blamed,  but  congratulate  her 
upon  them  as  upon  something  great,  noble,  and 
divine! 

If  Rodin  had  only  addressed  himself  to  the 
self-love  of  Adrienne,  he  would  have  failed  in 
his  perfidious  designs,  for  she  had  not  the  least 
spark  of  vanity.  But  he  addressed  himself  to 
all  that  was  enthusiastic  and  generous  in  the 
heart  of  this  young  girl ;  that  which  he  appeared 
to  encourage  and  admire  in  her  was  really  worthy 
of  encouragement  and  admiration.    How  coidd 


she  fidl  to  be  the  dupe  of  such  language,  con 
coaling,  as  it  did,  such  dark  and  feital  projects  r 

Struck  with  the  rare  inteUig^OLce  of  the  Jesuit, 
feeling  her  curiosity  greatly  excited  by  the  few 
mysterious  words  that  he  had  purposely  uttered, 
hardly  explaining  to  herself  the  strange  influence 
which  this  pernicious  counsellor  already  exer- 
cised over  her,  and  animated  by  respectful  com- 
passion for  a  man  of  his  age  and  talents  placed 
m  BO  precarious  a  position,  Adrienne  said  to  him, 
with  all  her  natural  cordiality :  "A  man  of  your 
merit  and  character,  sir,  ought  not  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  caprice  of  circumstances.  Some  of 
your  words  have  opened  a  new  horizon  before 
me ;  I  feel  that,  on  many  points,  your  counsels 
may  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  me.  Moreover,  in 
coming  to  fetch  me  from  this  house,  and  in  d^ 
voting  yourself  to  the  service  of  other  persons  of 
my  faiiuly,  you  have  shown  me  marlui  of  inte- 
rest which  I  cannot  forget  without  ingratitude. 
You  have  lost  a  humble  but  secure  situation. 
Permit  me " 

"  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  young  lady," 
said  Kodin,  interrupting  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, with  an  air  of  chagrin.  "  I  feel  for  you 
the  deepest  sympathy ;  I  am  honoured  by  bar- 
ing ideas  in  common  ydi^i  yoiL;  I  believe  fiiBilj, 
that  some  day  you  will  have  to  ask  advioe  of  tK 
poor  old  philosopher ;  and  precisely  beeaast  af 
all  that,  I  must  and  ought  to  maintain  towvds 
you  the  most  complete  independence." 

**  But,  sir,  it  is  I  that  would  be  the  obliged 
party,  if  you  deigned  to  accept  what  I  tdSa" 

*'  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  BodliB,  irith 
a  smile,  "  I  know  that  vour  generoaKtf  vodd 
always  know  how  to  make  gratitude  bgklaDd 
easy ;  but,  once  more,  I  cannot  accept  aniUc 
from  you.  One  da v,  pcrb aps,  youinll  inmiwly* 

"One  day?"     *  -^ 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tdl 
And  tlien,  supposing  I  was  under  ai 
to  vou,  how  could  I  tell  you  all  that 
an^  beautiful  in  your  actions?  Heicafter,  Vft^ 
are  somewhat  indebted  to  me  for  my  adfio^  lo 
much  the  better ;  I  shall  be  the  move  imthVi 
blame  you,  if  I  find  anything  to  blame.** 

"  But  then,  sir,  you  would  forbid  OW  l»bc 
grateful  to  you." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Kodin,  with  apparent  emotion 
*<  Oh,  believe  me !  th^c  will  come  a  solemr 
moment,  in  which  you  may  repay  all,  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  yourself  and  me.  * 

This  conversation  was  here  interrupted  b}  the 
nurse,  who  said  to  Adrienne  as  sne  entered: 
*<  Mademoiselle,  there  is  a  little  defimned  work- 
woman down  stairs,  who  wishes  to  speak  to  jov* 
As,  according  to  the  doctor's  new  ordexs,  you 
are  to  do  as  you  like,  I  have  come  to  ask,  if  I  aiP 
to  brin^  her  up  to  you.  She  is  so  badly  dreitedi 
that  I  aid  not  venture." 

*<  Bring  her  up,  by  all  means,"  said  AdziciUMi 
hastily,  for  she  had  recognised  La  ICayeax  1v 
the  nurse's  description.  *'  Bring  her  up,  duecdy* 

"  The  doctor  has  also  left  word,  &aX  his  ct^ 
riage  is  to  be  at  your  orders,  mademoiselle  |  vx 
the  horses  to  be  put  to  r" 

'*  Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  mosmpsA 
Adrienne  to  the  nurse,  who  went  out;  Itaii 
addressing  Kodin,  she  continued :  **  1  do  |mK 
think  the  magistrate  can  now  be  lon^  bete 
he  returns  wi&  the  two  daughters  otmuiiffi 
Simon." 

**  1  think  not,  my  dear  youi^  ladj;  butvlio 
is  this  deformed  workwoman  r '  aiLed  BiodiBi 
with  an  air  of  indifference. 
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ii  the  adopti^cl  sLitrr  »f  a  gnllaitt  fcUow, 
kBd  all  in  endeavouiing  to  rescue  me 
I  hcnue.  And,  sir,"  aaiA  Adiicnnc,  with 
"  Mb  yoimj  -n'orkwomon  is  a  rare  nnd 
',  creature.  Never  was  a  nobler  mind,  a 
aCTDiu  heart,  concealed  beneath  an  cx- 

Sdecting,  that  Bodin  Bemned  W  unite  in 
pason  the  same  moral  and  physical  con- 
La  Mayeux.  Adrii>nnc  Mopped  short, 
I  added,  with  inimitahlo  grace,  as  she 
t  the  Jennie,  who  wa>  aomcwlmt  asto- 
l  the  sudden  pauw:  "  No;  this  noble 
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CHAPTEK  IX. 

Maqehoiselle  db  Cai<dotii.i.e  advaneedhnstily 
to  meet  La  Mayeux,  and  said  to  her,  in  a  v 
of  emotion,  as  she  exUcded  her  aims  towards 
her :  "  Come — come — thore  is  no  grating  to  ai 

At  this  allusion,  which  reminded  her  how  hi 
poor,  laborious  hand  had  been  leapcctfUUy  kissed 
by  the  fair  and  rich  patrician,  the  youn^  work- 
woman felt  a  BCDtiroent  afKratitude,  which  was 
at  once  incfikhlc  and  proud.  But,  as  ahe  hesi- 
tated to  Ttnpond  to  (he  cordial  reception  of 
Adricnnc,  the  latter  embraced  her  with  touching 
affection. 

Wlu'n  I^  Mayeux  fuund  herself  clasped  in  the 
lair  arras  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardovUle,  when 
jhe  lelt  the  treah  and  rosy  lips  of  the  young  lady 
fraternally  pretAed  to  her  own  pale  and  Bickli> 
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check,  she  burst  into  tears,  without  being  able 
1o  utter  a  word. 

Ilodin,  retired  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber, 
looked  on  this  scene  -with  secret  uneasiness. 
Informed  of  the  refusal,  so  full  of  dignity,  which 
La  Mayeux  had  opposed  to  Hie  perfidious  temp- 
tations of  the  superior  of  tlio  Convent  de  Saiute- 
Marie,  and  knowing  the  deep  devotion  of  thii 
generous  creature  for  Agricola — a  devotion  which 
for  some  days  she  had  so  bravelv  extended  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoviile — the  tfosuit  did  not 
like  to  see  the  latter  thus  labouring  to  increase 
that  affection,  lie  thought  wisely,  that  one 
should  never  despise  friend  or  enemy,  however 
small  they  may  appear.  Now,  devotion  to  Made- 
moiselle ae  CardoviUe  constituted  an  enemy  in 
his  eyes ;  and  yvc  know,  moreover,  tliat  ^din 
cofnbmed  in  liis  character  rare  firmness,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  superstitious  weakness,  and  he 
now  felt  uneasy  at  the  singular  impression  of 
fear  which  La  Mayeux  inspired.    He  determined 

to  recollect  this  presentiment. 

•  #  • 

Delicate  matures  sometimes  display  in  the 
smallest  things  ijf^  fnost  charming  instincts  of 
grace  and  goodnpss,  Thus,  when  La  Mayeux 
was  shedding  abuil4<M^t  and  sweet  tears  of  grati- 
tude, ^drientio  took  a  richly  embroidere4  hand- 
kerchief unci  piously  dried  the  pale  and  melan- 
choly &ce  of  tnc  young  sempstress. 

This  movement,  to  pimple  and  spontaneous, 
spared  I^  Hayeux  one  humiliation ;  for,  alas  ! 
humiUstion  and  suffering  are  the  two  ^pns, 
along  the  edge  of  which  misfortune  pontmually 
passes.  Therefore,  d^s  least  kindness  U  in  gene- 
ral a  double  benefit  to  the  unfortunate* 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  tmile  in  dii4l4n  &t  the 
puerile  circumstance  we  are  about  ta  mention. 
But  poor  La  Mayeux,  not  venturing  to  tA#e  from 
her  pocket  her  little  old  ragged  handWchief, 
-would  long  have  remained  blinded  by  her  tears, 
if  I^IadcmoiseUe  de  Cardoviile  had  not  oome  to 
her  aid. 

**  Oh  !  you  are  so  good— so  nobly  e^UMrlU^p* 
mademoiselle  I"  was  all  that  the  sempstress  could 
say,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion  ;  for  the  was  tliU 
more  touchcjd  by  the  attention  of  the  youi^g 
lady,  than  she  would  perhaps  have  been  by  a 
service  rendered. 

**  Look  there,  sir,"  said  Adricnnc  to  Kodin, 
who  drew  near  hastily.  *'  Yes,"  added  the  young 
patrician,  proudly,  **  I  have  indeed  discovered  a 
treasure.  Look  at  her,  sir;  and  love  her  as  I 
love  her,  honour  as  I  honour.  She  has  one  of 
those  hearts,  for  which  we  are  seeking." 

**  And  which,  tliank  heaven,  we  are  still  able 
to  tind,  my  dear  young  lady !"  said  Rodin,  as  he 
bowed  to  the  needlewoman. 

ITie  latter  raised  her  eyes  slowly,  and  looked 
at  the  Jesuit.  At  sight  of  that  cadaverous  coim- 
tenance,  which  was  smiling  benignantly  upon 
her,  the  young  girl  started.  It  was  strange !  she 
had  never  seen  this  man,  and  yet  she  felt  instantly 
the  same  fear  and  repulsion  that  he  had  felt  with 
regard  to  her.  Generally  timid  and  confused, 
La  Mayeux  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes  from 
those  of  Kodin  ;  her  heart  beat  violently,  as  at 
tlie  approach  of  some  great  danger,  and,  as  the 
excellent  creature  feared  only  for  those  she  loved, 
she  a])proached  Adrieime  involuntarily,  keeping 
her  eyes  fixed  on  llodin. 

The  Jesuit  was  too  good  a  physiognomist,  not 
to  perceive  the  formidable  impression  he  had 
made,  and  he  felt  an  increase  of  his  instinctive 
aversion  for  the  8(?mpstrew«.     Instead  of  castin 
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down  his  eyes,  he  appeared  to  examine  her  with 
such  sustained  attention,  that  Modemoiielk  dfi 
Cardoviile  was  astonished  at  it. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Rodin, 
as  if  recaUing  his  recollections,  and  addreulng 
himself  k)  La  Mayeux,  **  I  beg  your  pardon — bvt 
1  think — ^if  I  am  not  deceived--did  you  not  go  i 
fow  days  since  to  the  Convent  de  Sainte-Marie, 
hard  by  r" 

••  Yes,  sir." 

*•  No  doubt,  it  was  you.  Where  then  was  mj 
headr"  cried  Kodin.  **  It  was  you — I  should 
have  guessed  it  sooner." 

"  Of  what  do  you  speak,  sir  r"  asked  Adriemie. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  right,  my  dear  young  lady," 
said  llodin,  pointing  to  La  Mayeux.  **  She  jm 
indeed  a  noble  heart,  such  as  we  seek.  If  yoa 
knew  with  what  dignity,  with  what  courage  thii 
poor  girl,  who  was  out  of  work — and,  with  her, 
to  want  work  is  to  want  everything — ^if  you 
knew,  I  say,  with  what  dignity  she  rejected  the 
shamslUl  'v^'ages,  that  the  superior  of  the  convent 
was  unprincipled  enough  to  offer,  on  condition 
of  her  acting  as  a  spy  in  a  family  where  it  was 
proposed  to  place  her." 

*'  All,  that  Ls  infamous  I"  cried  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoviile,  >\'ith  disgust.  **  Such  a  proposal 
to  tliis  poor  girl — to  her!" 

*'  Mademcnselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  bit^lj, 
**  I  had  no  work,  I  was  poor,  they  did  not  know 
me — and  they  thought  tney  might  propom  any- 
thing to  me. 

«*  And  I  tell  you,"  said  Hpdin,  **  t^  it  was  a 
double  baseness  on  the  part  of  (|io  tuMrior,  to 
offer  such  temptation  to  misoryi  M4  it  vai 
doubly  noble  in  you  to  refuse." 

*'  Sir,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  nuH|Ml|  HRbar- 
rassment " 

*'  Oh !  I  am  not  to  be  intimi4atedt"  rwottcd 
Kodin.  "  Praise  or  blame,  I  apiuUl.  out  foiuriilj 
what  I  think.  Ask  this  dear  ymiAf  Mt?^^ 
added,  with  a  glance  at  Adriepne.  •♦  I 
plainly,  that  I  think  as  well  or  you  as 
herself." 

<*  Believe  me,  dear,"  said  Adfi^A^  **  f|)ere 
arc  some  sorts  of  praise  which  hQQqiilt  |HfPi- 
pensc,  and  encourage ;  and  that  ofjfy,  1M^  ^ 
of  the  number.    I  know  it — yes,  I  ||Q^wlt?' 

*'  Nay,  my  dear  fpung  la4yi  you  must  not 
ascribe  to  me  all  t^  nonour  of  tnia  judgment." 

"  How  BO,  sir? 

**  Is  not  this  dear  girl  the  adopted  sister  of 
Agricola  Baudoin,  the  gallant  workman,  the 
energetic  and  popular  poet  r  Is  not  the  affection 
of  such  a  man  the  best  of  ^arantees,  and  does 
it  not  enable  us  to  judge  as  it  were  by  the  u^belT 
added  Kodin,  with  a  smile. 

*<  Y^'ou  are  right,  sir,"  said  Adrienne ;  *'  fi)X« 
before  knowing  this  dear  girl,  I  began  to  hA 
deeply  interested  in  her,  from  the  day  that  her 
adopted  brother  spoke  to  me  about  her.  He 
expressed  himself  with  so  much  warmth,  so 
much  enthusiasm,  that  I  at  once  conceived  an 
esteem  for  the  person  capable  of  inspiring  so 
noble  an  attachment." 

These  words  of  Adrienne,  joined  to  anoth^ 
circumstance,  had  such  an  effect  upon  La  IfayeuXi 
that  her  pale  face  became  crimson.  We  U0«fi 
that  the  unfortunate  ^1  loved  Agricola,  with  a 
love  as  passionate  as  it  was  secret  and  painfttl; 
the  most  indirect  allusion  to  this  fatal  sentime&t 
occasioned  her  the  most  cruel  embarrassment 

Now,  at  the  moment  when  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoviile  had  spoken  of  the  attachment  of 
Agricola  for  La  Mayeux,  the  latter  had  encooA- 
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tared  the  obMirine  and  penetrating  look  of 
Rodin  fixed  upon  ner.  Alone  with  Adrionne, 
the  sempstreM  would  haye  felt  only  a  momentary 
oonfiuioD  on  hearing  the  name  of  the  smith ;  but 
unfortunately  Bhe  fancied^  that  the  Jesuit,  who 
afaready  ftUea  her  with  involuntary  fear,  had  seen 
into  her  heart,  and  read  the  seeret  of  that  futal 
loye,  of  which  she  was  the  victim.  Thence  tlio 
deep  blushes  of  the  poor  j?irl,  and  the  embarrasB- 
ment  so  ])ainfully  -visible,  that  Adrieunc  was 
struck  with. 

A  subtle  and  prompt  mind,  like  that  of  llodin, 
on  perceiving  the  smallest  effect,  immediately 
seeks  the  cau.se.  Proceeding  by  compiuison,  the 
Je«mit  saw  on  one  side  a  deformed,  but  intelligent 
Toung  girl,  capable  of  passionate  devotion ;  (m 
the  other,  a  young  workman,  handsome,  bold, 
frank,  and  full  of  talent.  "  Brought  up  together, 
sympathizing  with  each  other  on  many  points, 
tfiere  must  be  some  fraternal  affection  between 
them,"  said  he  to  himself;  "  but  fraternal  affec- 
tion does  not  blush,  and  La  Maycux  blushed  and 
grew  troubled  beneath  my  look  :  does  she  then 
UOYE  Agricola  r" 

Once  on  the  scent  of  this  discovery,  Rodin 
wished  to  pursue  the  investigation.  Remarking 
the  surprise  and  visible  uneasiness  that  La  Ma- 
yeux  had  caused  in  Adrienne,  he  said  to  the  latter, 
with  a  smile,  looking  significantly  at  the  needle- 
woman :  *•  You  see,  my  dear  young  lady,  how  she 
ohii«hcf.  The  good  girl  is  troubled  by  what  wc 
said  of  the  attiichment  of  this  gallant  workman." 

La  Maveux  hung  down  her  head,  overcome 
with  confusion.  After  the  pause  of  a  second, 
dfuinc  which  Rodin  preser\'ed  silence,  so  as  to 
gfive  time  for  his  cruel  remark  to  pierce  the  heart 
of  the  victim,  the  savage  resumed:  *'  liOok  at 
the  dear  girl !  how  embarrassed  she  appears  !" 

Then,  after  another  silence,  perceiving  that  La 
Mirreux  from  crimson  had  become  deadly  pale, 
and  was  trembling  in  all  her  limbs,  the  Jesuit 
feared  he  had  gone  too  far,  whiht  Adrienne  said 
to  La  Maycux  with  anxiety :  "  Why,  dear  girl, 
are  you  so  agitated?" 

••Oh!  it  is  clear  enough,"  resumed  Rodin, 
with  an  air  of  perfect  simplicity;  for,  having 
discovered  what  he  wished  to  know,  he  now 
chose  to  appear  unconscious.  *•  It  is  quite  clear 
and  plain.  This  goo<l  girl  has  the  mmlestv  of  a 
kind  and  tender  sister  for  a  brother.  \\Tien 
you  praise  him,  she  fancies  that  she  is  herself 
praised. 

•*  And  as  she  is  modest  as  she  is  excellent," 
added  Adrienne,  taking  La  Maveux  by  both 
hands,  "  the  least  praise,  either  of  her  adopted 
brother  or  of  herself,  troubles  her  in  this  wav. 
But  that  is  mere  childishness,  and  I  must  scold 
her  for  it." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  spoke  sincerely, 
for  the  explanation  given  by  Rodin  appeared  to 
her  very  plausible. 

Like  all  other  persons  who,  dreading  every 
lAoment  the  discovery  of  some  painful  secret, 
have  their  courage  as  easily  restored  as  shaken. 
La  Maveux  persuaded  herself  (and  she  needed 
it,  to  escape  dying  of  shame),  that  the  last  words 
of  llodin  were  sincere,  and  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  love  she  felt  for  Agricola.  Then  her  agony 
diminished,  and  she  found  words  to  reply  to 
Miulcmoiscne  dc  Cardoville. 

••  Excuse  me,  mademoL«elle,"  she  said,  timidly, 

'•  I  am  so  little  accustomed  to  such  kindness  as 

that  with  which  you  ovenn'helm  me,  that  I  make 

a  sornr  return  for  all  your  goodness." 

■^     **  lundncss,  my  poor  girl  r"  said  Adrienne. 


•*  I  have  done  nothing  for  you  yet.  But,  thank 
heaven !  from  this  day,  I  shall  be  able  to  kf  ep 
my  promise,  and  reward  your  devotion  to  me, 
your  courageous  resignation,  your  sacred  love  ot 
l.ibour,  and  the  digriity  of  which  you  have  giv(*n 
so  many  proofs,  under  the  most  cruel  privations. 
In  a  word,  from  this  day,  if  you  do  not  object  to 
it,  we  will  part  no  more." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  are  too  kind,"  said  La 
Mayeux,  in  a  trembling  voice;  **  but " 

**  Oh  !  be  satisfied,"  said  Adrienne  anticipat- 
ing her  meaning.  "  K  you  accept  my  offer,  I 
shall  know  how  to  reconcile  with  my  desire  (not 
a  little  selfish)  of  having  yon  near  me,  the  indo- 
pendence  of  your  character,  your  habits  of  labour, 
your  taste  for  retirement,  and  your  anxiety  to 
devote  yourself  to  those  who  deser^'o  cominisera- 
tion  ;  it  is,  I  confess,  by  affording  you  the  means 
of  satisfying  these  generous  tendencies,  that  I 
hope  to  seduce  and  attach  you  to  me." 

*'  But  what  have  I  then  done  r"  said  I^a  Mayeux, 
simply,  *•  to  merit  any  gratitude  from  you  r  Did 
you  not  begin,  on  the  contrar\',  by  acting  so 
generously  to  my  adopted  brother  r" 

**  Oh !  I  do  not  speak  of  gratitude,"  said  Adri- 
enne :  "  we  are  quits.  I  speak  of  friendship  and 
sincere  affection,  which  I  now  offer  you." 

*'  Friendship  to  m<!,  mademoiselle  r" 

**  Come,  come,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  charm- 
ing smile,  "  do  not  be  proud  because  your  posi- 
tion gives  you  the  advantage.  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  having  you  for  a  friend,  and  you  will 
see  that  it  shall  be  so.  But  now  that  I  think  of 
it  (a  little  late,  you  will  say),  what  good  fortune 
brings  you  hither  r" 

**  This  morning,  Mr.  Dagobert  received  a  letter, 
in  which  lie  was  rcqiiesteti  to  come  to  this  place, 
to  Irani  some  news  that  would  be  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  him.  lliinking  it  concerned  Marshal 
Simon's  daughters,  he  said  to  me :  *  I^a  Mayeux, 
you  have  taken  so  much  interest  in  those  dear 
children,  that  you  must  vimio  with  me :  y<m  shall 
witness  my  joy  on  finding  them,  and  that  will 
be  your  rewnrd.* " 

Adrienne  looked  at  Rodin.  The  latter  made 
an  affirmative  movement  of  the  head,  and  an- 
swered :  **  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  young  lady ;  it  is  I 
who  wrote  to  the  brave  soldier,  but  without 
signing  the  letter,  or  giving  any  explanation. 
You  shall  know  why." 

**  Then,  my  dear  girl,  why  did  you  come 
alone  r"  said  Adrienne. 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle !  on  arriving  here,  it  was 
your  kind  reception  that  made  me  forget  my 
fears." 

**  AVhat  fears  r"  asked  Rodin. 

"  Knowing  that  you  lived  hcrcmadcmoisellr, 
I  supposed  the  letter  was  from  you ;  I  told  Mr. 
Dagobert  so,  and  he  thought  the  same.  \\'lien 
we  arrived,  his  impatience  was  so  great,  that  he 
asked  at  the  door  if  the  orphans  were  in  this 
house,  and  he  gave  their  description.  They  told 
him  no.  Then,  in  spite  of  my  supplications,  he 
insisted  on  going  to  the  convent  to  enquire  about 
them." 

"  What  imprudence !"  cried  Adrienne. 

•*  After  what  took  place  the  other  night !" 
added  Rodm,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him,"  resumed  La 
Mayeux,  "  that  the  letter  did  not  announce  posi- 
tively, that  the  orphans  would  be  delivered  up 
to  him;  but  that,  no  doubt,  he  would  gain  some 
information  about  them.  lie  refused  to  hear 
anything,  but  said  to  mc :  "  If  I  cannot  f\T\'\ 
them,  I  will  rejoin  you.    But  they  w(  re  at  the 
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convent  the  dav  before  yesterday,  and  now  that 
all  iu  dL«*coverei,  they  cannot  refiLse  to  give  them 
up.' " 

*'  And  with  such  a  man  there  is  no  disputing !" 
said  Kodin,  with  a  smile. 

"  Provided  only  they  do  not  recognize  him !" 
said  Adrieime,  remembering  the  threats  of  Doc- 
tor Baleinier. 

**  It  is  not  likely/'  replied  Hodin ;  "  they  will 
only  refuse  him  admittance.  That  will  be,  I 
hope,  the  worst  misfortune  that  will  hapx>en. 
Besides,  the  magistrate  will  soon  be  here  with 
the  young  girls.  I  am  no  longer  wanted :  other 
cares  require  my  attention.  I  must  seek  out  the 
Prince  Djalma.  Only  tell  me,  my  dear  young 
lady,  where  I  shall  find  you,  to  keep  you  informed 
of  "my  discoveries,  and  to  take  measiu-es  with 
regard  to  the  young  prince,  if  my  enquiries,  as  I 
hope,  should  be  attended  witii  succcsh." 

•*  You  will  find  me  in  my  new  house,  Hue 
d'Anjou,  formerly  Hotel  de  Beaulieu.  But  now 
I  think  of  it,"  said  Adriennc,  suddenly,  after 
some  moments  of  reflection,  •*  it  would  not  be 
prudent  or  proper,  on  many  accounts,  to  lodge 
the  Prince  I)jalma  in  the  pavilion  I  occupied  at 
the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier.  I  saw,  sonu'  time 
ago,  a  charming  little  house,  all  furnished  and 
ready ;  it  only  requires  some  embellishments, 
that  could  be  completed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
to  make  it  a  delightful  residence.  Yes,  that 
will  be  a  thousand  times  preferable,"  added 
Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville,  after  a  new  interval 
of  silence ;  *'  and  I  shall  thus  be  able  to  preserve 
the  strictest  incognito." 

**  ^Vhat!"  cried  Hodin,  whose  projects  woidd 
be  mucli  impeded  by  this  new  resolution  of  the 
young  girl ;  *'  you  do  not  wish  him  to  know  who 
you  are?" 

"  I  wish  that  Prince  Djalma  should  know 
absolutely  notliing  of  the  anonymous  friend  who 
comes  to  his  aid ;  I  desire  that  my  name  should 
not  be  pronounced  before  him,  and  that  he  should 
not  even  know  of  my  existence — at  least,  for  the 
present.  Ilerekfter— in  a  month,  perhaps — I  will 
see;  cireimistanccs  will  guide  me." 

*•  But  this  incognito,"  said  Hodin,  hiding  his 
disappointment,  *'  -v^nll  it  not  be  difficult  to  pre- 
serve r" 

*♦  If  the  prince  had  inhabited  the  pavilion,  I 
think  with  you ;  the  neighbourhood  of  my  aunt 
would  have  enlightened  liim,  and  this  fear  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  renounce 
my  first  project.  But  the  prince  will  inliabit  a 
distant  quarter — the  Rue  Blanche.  ^Vho  will 
inform  hmi  of  my  secret  ?  One  of  my  old  friends, 
Mr.  Nerval — you,  sir — and  thLs  dear  girl,"  point- 
ing to  La  Mayeux,  *'  on  whose  discretion  I  can 
depend  as  cm  your  o\\ti,  will  be  my  only  confi- 
dants. My  secret  will  then  be  quite  safe. 
Besides,  we  "will  talk  further  on  this  subject 
to-morrow.  Y'^ou  must  begin  by  discovering  the 
retreat  of  this  luifortunate  young  prince." 

Rodin,  though  much  vexed  at  the  subtle  de- 
tennination  of  Adrienne  with  regard  to  Djalma, 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  and  replied: 
"  Your  intentions  shall  be  scrupulously  fulfilled, 
my  dear  vo\uig  lady ;  and  to-morrow,  ^rith  your 
leave,  I  ^ope  to  give  you  a  good  account  of 
what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my  providential 
mission." 

**  To-morrow  tlien,  I  shall  expect  you  vrith 
impatience,"  said  Adrienne  to  Rodin,  affcction- 
atwy.  **  Permit  me  always  to  count  upon  vou, 
as  from  this  day  you  may  count  upon  me.  Vou 
must  be  indulgent  ^^-ith  me,  sir ;  tor  X  see  that  I 


shall  yet  haTe  many  couaaek,  many  tervifes  to 
ask  or  you — I,  that  already  owe  you  so  mueiL** 

**  Y'ou  will  never  owe  me  enoofi^  ny  4m 
young  lady,  never  enough,"  said  Kodinv  al  he 
moved  discreetly  towards  the  door,  after  bowisg 
to  Adrienne.  At  the  moment  he  waa  gohif  oitt, 
he  foimd  himself  fiice  to  face  with  Daeobert. 

**  Ah !  at  last,  I  have  caught  one !  cried  the 
soldier,  as  he  seized  the  Jesuit  by  the  caUtt  nitk 
a  vigorous  hand. 

CHAPTER  X. 

EXCUSES, 

On  seeing  Dagobert  seize  Rodin  so  roughly  br 
the  collar.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  exclaimea 
in  terror,  as  she  advanced  several  steps  toirards 
the  soldier :  **  In  the  name  of  heaven,  sir!  yrhat 
are  you  doing  r" 

"  What  am  I  doing  ?"  replied  the  soldier, 
harshly,  without  relaxing  his  hold  on  Roditt, 
and  turning  his  head  towards  Adrienne,  whom 
he  did  not  know ;  "  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
squeeze  the  throat  of  one  of  the  wretches  in  the 
band  of  the  renegade,  until  he  has  told  me  where 
are  my  poor  children." 

*•  You  strangle  me,"  said  the  Jesuit,  in  a  stifled 
voice,  as  he  tried  to  escape  from  the  soldier. 

"  "Where  are  the  orphans,  since  they  are  not 
here,  and  the  door  of  the  convent  has  been  closed 
against  mer"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  voice  of 
thimder. 

"  Help !  help !"  gasped  Rodin. 

**  Oh !  it  is  dreadSul !"  said  Adrienne,  as,  pile 
and  trembling,  she  held  up  her  clasped  hancb  to 
Dagobert.  **  Have  mercy,  sir !  listen  to  me! 
listen  to  him !" 

**  Mr.  Dagobert !"  cried  La  Mayeux,  Reitiai 
"with  her  weak  hands  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  tm 
showing  him  Adrienne,  **  it  is  Mademoiselle  de 
C-ardoville.  Wliat  violence  in  her  presence!  and 
then,  you  are  deceived — doubtless  !'* 

At  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardorillPi 
the  benefactress  of  his  son,  the  soldier  turned 
round  suddenly,  and  loosened  his  hold  on  Rodin. 
The  latter,  crimson  with  rage  and  suffocation,  set 
about  adjusting  his  collar  ajid  his  cravat. 

*' I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoisdle,"  *  said 
Dagobert,  going  towards  Adrienne,  who  was  stiD 
pale  with  fright ;  *'  I  did  not  know  who  you 
were,  and  the  first  movement  of  anger  quite 
carried  me  away." 

**  But  what  has  this  gentleman  done  to  yon  T 
said  Adrienne.  *'  If  you  had  listened  to  me,  yoo 
would  have  learned ** 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  interrupt  you,  mademotseSe," 
said  the  soldier  to  Adrienne,  in  a  hollow  voiee. 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  Rodin,  who  had 
recovered  Ids  coolness,  he  added :  **  Thank  the 
lady,  and  begone ! — If  vou  remain  there,  I  wiH 
not  answer  for  myself.''^ 

**  One  word  only,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

•'  I  tell  you,  that  if  you  remain,  I  will  not 
answer  for  myscli'I"  cried  Dagobert,  stampiag 
his  foot. 

**  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  the  canse  of 
this  anger,"  resumed  Adriennc ;  •*  alxn*e  all,  do 
not  trust  to  apx)earances.  Culm  yourself,  and 
Hsten." 

**  Calm  myself,  mademoiselle !"  cried  Dago- 
bert, in  despair;  **  but  I  think  only  of  one  things 
mademoiselle — of  the  arrival  of  ^f*Ta^^l  Simon 
— he  will  be  at  Paris  to-day  or  to-morrow." 

**  Is  it  possible  r"  said  Adrienne. 

Rodin  made  i*  morcment  of  siur|niie  and  JOf 
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•*  yeftlerday  erening/'  retmned  Dosobert,  "  I 
reeeired  a  letter  firom  the  manhal ;  he  has  landed 
•t  Havre.  For  three  days,  I  haye  taken  step 
after  step,  hoping  that  the  orphans  'would  be 
leatored  to  me,  as  the  machinations  of  those 
wretches  have  £uled" — and  he  pointed  to  Rodin 
with  a  new  gesture  of  impatience.  **  AVell !  it  is 
mot  80.  lliey  are  conspirine  some  new  infamy. 
I  am  prepai^d  for  anything. ' 

••  But,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  advancing,  permit 
me " 

"  Begone  !**  cried  Dagobert,  whose  irritation 
and  anxiety  redoubled,  as  he  thought  that  from 
one  moment  to  the  other  Marshal  Simon  might 
anive  in  Paris.  "  Begone !  Were  it  not  for 
Mademoiselle,  I  would  at  least  be  revenged  on 
some  one." 

Kodin  made  a  sign  of  intelligence  to  Adriennc, 
whom  he  approached  prudently,  and,  pointing  to 
Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of  affectionate  com- 
miaeration,  he  said  to  this  latter  :  •*  I  will  then 
leave  you,  sir,  and  the  more  willingly,  as  I  was 
about  to  withdraw  when  you  entered." 

Then,  coming  still  closer  to  Mademoiselle  de 
CardovUle,  the  Jesuit  said  to  her  in  a  low  voice : 
"  Poor  soldier  !  he  is  beside  himself  with  grief, 
and  would  be  incapable  of  hearing  me.  Explain 
it  all  to  him,  my  dear  yoimg  lady ;  he  will  be 
nicely  caught,"  added  he,  with  a  cmming  air. 
"  But,  in  the  meantime,"  resumed  Rodin,  feel- 
ing in  the  side-pocket  of  his  great-coat,  and 
taking  out  a  small  parcel,  *•  let  me  beg  you  to 
give  him  thi.s,  my  dear  young  lady.  It  is  my 
revenge,  and  a  very  good  one." 

And  whilst  Adrienne,  holding  the  little  parcel 
in  her  hand,  looked  at  tlie  Jc^suit  Mrith  astonish- 
ment, the  latter,  placing  his  forefinger  upon  his 
lip,  as  if  recommending  silence,  drew  back- 
ward on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  and  went  out,  after 
again  pointing  to  Dagobert  with  a  gesture  of 

Sty;  whilst  the  soldier,  in  sullen  dejection,  with 
8  head  drooping,  and  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
bosom,  remained  deaf  to  the  earnest  consolations 
ci  La  Mayeux. 

^Vhen  Rodin  had  left  the  room,  Adrienne,  ap- 
pcoaching  the  soldier,  said  to  him,  in  her  mild 
voice,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  interest : 
**  Your  sudden  entry  prevented  my  asking  you 
a  question  that  greatly  concerns  me.  liow  is 
your  wound  r" 

**  Thank  you,  mademoiselle,"  said  Dagobert, 
starting  from  his  painful  lethargy,  **  it  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  I  have  not  time  to  think  of  it. 
I  am  aorrv  to  have  been  so  rough  in  your  pre- 
sence, and  to  have  driven  away  that  wretch ;  but 
'tis  more  than  I  could  master.  At  sight  of  those 
people,  my  blood  is  all  up." 

/*  And  yet,  believe  me,  you  have  been  too 
haaty  in  your  judgment.  Ihc  person  who  was 
just  now  here " 

<*  Too  hasty,  mademoiselle !  I  do  not  see  him 
to-day  for  the  first  time.  He  was  with  that  rene- 
gade the  Abbo  d'Aigrigny " 

'*  Ko  doubt — and  yet  he  is  an  honest  and  ex- 
cellent man." 

••  He  I"  cried  Dagobert. 

"  Yes ;  and,  at  this  moment,  he  is  occupied 
with  only  one  thing — to  restore  to  you  those 
dear  children !" 

"  He !"  repeated  Dagobert,  as  if  he  could  not 
believe  what  he  heard.  **  He  restore  me  my 
children." 

Tea;  and  sooner,  perhaps,  than  you  think 
far." 

**  MndmwineX^"    said    Dagobert,    abruptly, 


<•  he  deceives  you.    You  are  the  dupe  of  that 
old  rascal." 

**  No,"  said  Adrienne,  shaking  her  head,  with 
a  ^  smile.  •*  I  have  proofs  of  nis  good  £uth. 
First  of  all,  it  is  he  who  delivers  me  from  this 
house," 

**  Is  it  true  ? "  said  Dagobert,  quite  con- 
foimdcd. 

"  Verv  true ;  and  here  is,  perhaps,  something 
that  will  reconcile  you  to  him,"  said  Adriennc, 
as  she  delivered  the  small  parcel  which  Rodin 
had  given  her  as  he  went  out.  "  Not  wishing  to 
exasperate  you  by  his  presence,  he  said  to  me : 
*  Give  this  to  that  brave  soldier ;  it  is  my 
revenge.'  " 

Dagobert  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
■v-ille  with  surprise,  as  he  mechanically  opened 
the  little  parcel.  \Vhen  he  had  imfolded  it,  and 
discovered  his  own  silver  cross,  black  witli  age, 
and  the  old  red,  faded  ribbon,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  at  the  inn  of  tiie  "White  Falcon, 
at  the  same  time  as  his  papers,  he  exclaimed  in  a 
broken  voice :  **  My  cross !  my  cross  I  It  is  my 
cross!"  And,  in  the  excitement  of  his  joy,  he 
pressed  the  silver  star  to  his  grey  motistache. 

Atlrienne  and  La  Mayeux  were  deeply  affected 
by  the  emotion  of  the  soldier,  who  continued,  as 
he  ran  towards  the  door  by  which  Rodin  had 
gone  out :  "  Next  to  a  service  rendered  to  Mar- 
shal Simon,  my  wife,  or  son,  nothing  could  be 
more  precious  to  me.  And  you  answer  for  this 
worthy  man,  mademoiselle  ?  and  I  have  ill-used 
him  in  your  presence.  Oh !  he  is  entitled  to  a 
reparation,  and  he  shall  have  it." 

So  saying,  Dagobert  left  the  room  precipitately, 
hastened  through  two  other  apartments,  gained 
the  staircase,  and  descending  it  rapidly,  over- 
took Rodin  on  the  lowest  step, 

••  Sir,"  said  the  soldier  to  liim,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  as  he  seized  him  by  the  arm,  **  you  must 
come  up-stttirs  directly." 

**  You  should  make  up  your  mind  to  one  thing 
or  the  other,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  stopping 
good-naturedly ;  **  one  moment  you  tell  me  to 
begone,  and  the  next  to  return,  iiow  are  we  to 
decider" 

**  Just  now,  sir,  I  was  wrong ;  and,  when 
I  am  wrong,  I  acknowledge  it.  1  abused  and  ill- 
treated  you  before  witnesses ;  I  will  make  you 
my  apologies  before  witnesses." 

**  But,  my  dear  sir — I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
— I  am  in  a  hurry." 

*•  I  cannot  help  your  being  in  a  hurry.  I  tell 
you,  I  must  have  you  come  up-stairs,  dwectly — 
or  else — or  else,"  resumed  Dagobert,  taking  the 
hand  of  the  Jesuit,  and  pressing  it  with  as  much 
cordiality  as  emotion,  "  or  else  the  happiness 
you  have  caused  me  in  returning  my  cross  will 
not  be  complete." 

••  Well,  then,  my  good  friend,  let  us  go  up." 

**  And  not  only  have  you  restored  me  my  cross, 

for  which  I  have  wept  many  tears,  believe  me, 

unknown  to  any  one,"  cried  Dagobert,  much 

affected ;  "  but  the  young  lady  told  me,  that, 

thanks  to  you,  those  poor  children but  tell 

me — no  faLse  joy — is  it  really  true  ? — My  God ! 
is  it  really  true  ?' 

♦•  Ah !  ah !  Mr.  Inquisitive,"  said  Rodin,  with 
a  cunning  smile.  Then  he  added :  '*  Be  per- 
fectly tranquil ;  you  shall  have  your  two  angels 
back  again."  And  the  Jesuit  began  to  ascend 
the  stairs. 

••  Will  they  restore  them  to  me  to-day  r"  cried 
Dagobert,  stopping  Rodin  abruptly,  by  catching 
hold  of  his  sleeve. 
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Now,  really,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Jesuit, 
**  let  us  come  to  the  point !  Are  we  to  go  up 
or  down?  I  do  not  find  £siult,  but  you  turn 
me  about  like  a  teetotum/' 

**  You  are  right.  We  shall  be  better  able  to 
explain  things  up-stairs.   Come  with  me — quick ! 

auick !"  said  Dagobert,  as,  taking  the  Jesuit  by 
le  arm,  he  hurried  him  along,  and  brought  him 
triumphantly  into  the  room,  where  Adrienne 
and  La  Mayeux  had  remained,  in  much  surprise 
at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  soldier. 

'*  Here  he  is !  here  he  is  V*  cried  Dagobert,  as 
he  entered.  *'  Luckily,  I  caught  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs." 

**  And  you  have  made  me  come  up  at  a  fine 
pace  !"  added  Hodin,  who  was  pretty  well  out  of 
breath. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  grave  voice, 
**  I  declare,  in  presence  of  Mademoiselle,  that  I 
was  wrong  to  abuse  and  ill-treat  you.  I  make 
you  my  apology  for  it,  sir ;  and  I  acknowledge 
with  joy,  that  I  owe  you — much  —  oh !  very 
much — and  when  I  owe,  I  pay." 

So  saying,  Dagobert  held  out  his  honest  hand 
to  Rodin,  who  pressed  it  in  a  very  affable  man- 
ner, and  replied ;  *•  Now,  really — what  is  all  this 
about  ?     what  great  service  do  you  speak  of?" 

"  This  !"  saicf  Dagobert,  holding  up  the  cross 
before  the  eyes  of  Rodin.  "  You  do  not  know 
then,  what  this  cross  is  to  me  r" 

"  On  the  contrary,  supposing  you  would  set 
great  store  by  it,  I  intended  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  delivering  it  myself.  I  had  brought  it  for 
that  purpose  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  you  gave 
me  so  familiar  a  reception,  that  I  had  not  the 
time " 

•*  Sir,"  said  Dagobert,  in  confusion,  **  I  assure 
you,  that  I  sincerely  repent  of  what  I  have  done." 

**  I  know  it,  my  good  friend;  do  not  say 
another  word  about  it.  Y'ou  were  then  mucn 
attached  to  this  cross  r" 

"  Attached  to  it,  sir !"  cried  Dagobert.  "  Why, 
this  cross,"  and  he  kissed  it  as  he  spoke,  *'  is  my 
relic.  He,  from  whom  it  came,  was  my  saint — 
my  hero  —  and  he  had  touched  it  with  his 
hand !" 

**  Ah !"  said  Rodin,  feigning  to  regard  the 
cross  with  curiosity  and  respectful  admiration ; 
"did  Napoleon  —  the  great  Napoleon  —  indeed 
touch  with  his  own  hand — that  victorious  hand ! 
— ^this  noble  star  of  honour  ?" 

*•  Yes,  sir,  -with  his  own  hand.  He  placed  it 
there  upon  my  bleeding  breast,  as  a  cure  for  my 
fifth  wound.  So  that,  you  see,  where  I  just  dying 
of  hunger,  I  tliink  I  should  not  hesitate  betwixt 
bread  and  my  cross  —  that  I  might,  in  any  case, 
have  it  on  my  heart  in  death.  But,  enough  — 
enough! — let  us  talk  of  something  else.  It  is 
foolish  in  an  old  soldier,  is  it  not  r"  added  Dago- 
bert, drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  and  then, 
as  if  ashamed  to  deny  what  he  really  felt :  '*  Well 
then !  yes,"  he  resumed,  raising  his  head  proudly, 
and  no  longer  seeking  to  conceal  the  tear  that 
rolled  down  his  cheek;  **  yes,  I  weep  for  joy,  to 
have  found  my  cross  —  my  cross,  that  the  Em- 
peror gave  mc  with  his  victorious  hand,  as  this 
worthy  man  has  called  it." 

*•  Then  blessed  be  my  poor  old  hand  for  having 
restored  you  the  glorious  treasure  !"  said  Rodin, 
with  emotion.  •'  In  truth,"  he  added,  **  the  day 
will  be  a  good  one  for  every  body  —  as  I  an- 
nounced to  vou  tills  mornini?  in  mv  letter." 

**  The  letter  without  a  signature  r"  asked  the 
soldier,  more  and  more  astonished.  **  Was  it 
from  you  r" 


**  It  wag  I  who  wrote  it.  Only,  feuing  seme 
new  snare  of  the  Abb6  d'Aipi^y,  1  w  not 
chose,  you  undentaad,  to  ezpUm  myielf  mm 

clearly.  * 

"  Then — ^I  shall  see — ^my  orphene  Y' 

Rodin  nodded  affirmatively,  with  an  eiimHign 
of  great  good-nature. 

"  Presently — perhaps  immediately,"  saidAdiip 
enne,  with  a  smile.  **  Well !  waf  I  light  a 
telling  you,  that  you  had  not  judged  this  gentle- 
man fairly  ?" 

**  And  why  did  he  not  tell  me  all  this  when  I 
came  in  r"  cried  Dagobert,  almost  beside  hiimelf 
with  joy. 

"  There  was  one  difficulty  in  the  way,  my  food 
friend,"  said  Rodin;  **  it  was,  that,  when  you 
came  in,  you  nearly  strangled  me." 

**  True;  I  was  too  hasty.  Once  more,  I  ask 
your  pardon.  But  what  would  you  have?  I  hid 
only  seen  you  with  the  Abbe  d' Aigrigny,  and  in 
the  first  moment " 

*'  This  dear  young  lady,"  said  Rodin,  bowing 
to  Adrienne,  '*  will  tell  you,  that  I  have  been, 
\%ithout  knowing  it,  the  accomplice  of  many  pe^ 
fidious  actions ;  but  as  soon  as  I  begun  to  see  mr 
way  through  the  darl'ness,  I  quitted  the  enl 
course  on  which  I  had  entered,  and  retained  to 
that  which  is  honest,  just,  and  true." 

Adrienne  nodded  affirmatively  to  Dagobeit, 
who  appeared  to  consult  her  look. 

"  If  I  did  not  sign  the  letter  that  I  wrote  to 
you,  my  good  friend,  it  was  partly  from  fear  thit 
my  name  might  inspire  suspicion ;  and  if  I  ukcd 
you  to  come  hither,  instead  of  to  the  convest, 
It  was  that  I  had  some  dread  (like  this  dear 
young  lady)  lest  you  might  be  recognised  by  the 
porter  or  by  the  gardener,  your  affair  of  the  other 
night  rendering  such  a  recognition  somewhat 
ds^gerous." 

**  But,  Mr.  Baleinier  knows  all;  I  forgot  thit," 
said  Adrienne,  with  uneasiness.  **  He  threateaed 
to  denoimce  Mr.  Dagobert  and  his  son,  if  I  Biade 
any  complaint." 

*'  Do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  youne  ladr;  U 
will  soon  be  for  you  to  dictate  conditionB, '  re- 
plied Rodin.  **  Leave  that  to  me;  and  as  far 
you,  my  good  friend,  your  torments  are  now 
finished." 

'*  Yes,"  said  Adrienne;  **  an  upright  and  wor- 
thy magistrate  has  gone  to  the  convent,  to  feUk 
Marshal  Simon's  daughters.  He  will  bring  them 
hither ;  but  he  thougnt  with  me,  that  it  would 
be  most  proper  for  them  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  my  house.  I  cannot,  however,  come  to  Ikii 
decision  without  your  eonsent,  for  it  is  to  Jtn 
that  these  orphans  were  entrusted  by  weir 
mother." 

**  You  wish  to  take  her  place  with  regsid  to 
them,  mademoiselle,"  replied  Dagobert;  **  1  eaa 
only  thank  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  myself  and 
for  the  children.  But,  as  the  lesson  aaa  beea 
a  rude  one,  I  must  beg  to  remain  at  tiie  door  of 
their  chamber,  night  and  day.  If  they  ge  eat 
with  you,  I  must  he  allowed  to  follow  them  at  a 
little  distance,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  view,  juet 
like  Rabat-joie,  who  has  proved  himself  a  better 
guardian  than  myself.  When  the  marshal  is 
once  here — and  it  will  be  within  a  day  or  twih- 
my  post  will  be  relieved.  Heaven  grant  it  BWQf 
bo  soon!" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  firm  voice,  "  hfit^ 
vcn  grant  lie  may  arrive  soon,  for  he  will  hMt 
t.)  demand  a  terrible  reckoning  of  the  AM 
d' Aigriguv,  for  the  persecution  of  his  danghUV} 
and  yet  die  marshal  does  not  kaow  aU,** 
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**  And  do  you  not  tremble  for  the  renegade  V* 
Biumed  Dagoberi,  •■  he  thought  how  the  mar- 
vis  would  soon  find  himself  face  to  iace  with 
lie  marshal. 

*'  I  ncyer  tremble  for  cowards  and  traitors/* 
mwered  Rodin;  "  and  when  Marshal  Simon  re- 
ams   >* '    Then,  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds, 

.e  continued :  **  If  he  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
.ear  me,  he  shall  be  edified  as  to  the  conduct  of 
be  Abb6  d'Aigrigny.  The  marshal  knows,  that 
is  dearest  Mends,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been 
ictims  of  the  hatred  of  that  dangerous  man." 

*'  How  BO?*'  said  Da^obert. 

"  Why,  yourself  for  mstance,"  replied  Kodin ; 
'  you  are  an  example  of  what  I  advance." 

"ir 

**  Do  you  think  it  was  mere  chance,  that 
•rought  about  the  scene  at  the  inn  of  the  White 
^alcon,  near  Leipsic  ?'* 

"  Who  told  you  of  that  scene  ?"  said  Dagobert, 
a  astonishment. 

•*  Where  you  accepted  the  challenge  of  Morok," 
antinued  the  Jesiut,  without  answering  Dago- 
ieit*s  question,  **  and  so  fell  into  a  trap,  or  else 
efused  it,  and  were  then  arrested  for  want  of 
>apera,  and  thrown  into  prison  as  a  vagabond, 
riUi  these  poor  children.  Now,  do  you  know 
he  object  of  this  violence  ?  It  was  to  prevent 
our  beine  here  on  the  13th  February." 

••  But  tne  longer  1  listen,  sir,"  san  Adrienno, 
'  the  more  I  am  alarmed  at  the  audacity  of  the 
Lbb6  d' Aigrigny,  and  the  extent  of  the  means  he 
las  at  his  command.  Really,"  she  resumed, 
rith  increasing  surprise,  "  if  your  words  were 
lot  entitled  to  absolute  belief " 

•*  You  would  doubt  their  truth ;  is  it  not  so, 
OAdemoiselle  V*  said  Daffobert.  "  It  is  like  mc. 
lad  as  he  is,  I  cannot  think  that  this  renegade 
lad  relations  with  a  wild-beast-showman  as  far 
iff  as  Saxony;  and  then,  how  could  he  know 
hat  I  and  the  children  were  to  pass  through 
jeipaic  ?    It  is  impossible,  my  good  man." 

"  In  fact,  sir,'  resumed  Adrienne,  **  I  fear, 
hat  you  are  deceived  by  your  dislike  (a  very 
egitimate  one  J  of  the  Abb6  d' Aigrigny,  and 
hat  you  ascribe  to  him  an  almost  fabulous 
legree  of  power  and  extent  of  influence." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  Rodin 
ooked  first  at  Adrienne,  and  then  at  Dagobert, 
¥ith  a  kind  of  pity,  he  resumed :  **  How  coidd 
he  Abb6  d' Aigrigny  have  your  cross  in  his 
•OMession,  if  he  hul  no  connexion  with  Morok  ?" 

'•  That  is  true,  sir,"  said  Dagobert ;  "joy  pre- 
pented  me  from  reflecting.  But  how,  in  fact, 
lid  my  cross  come  into  your  hands  r" 

*<  By  means  of  the  Abb£  d'Aigri^y's  having 
jreciselv  those  relations  with  Leipsic,  of  which 
fou.  and  the  young  lady  seem  to  doubt." 

"  But  how  did  my  cross  get  to  Paris  ?" 

••  Tell  me ;  you  were  arrested  at  Leipsic  for 
amnt  of  papers — is  it  not  so  f" 

••  Yes ;  but  I  could  never  understand  how  my 
Dspers  and  my  money  disappeared  from  my 
knapsack.  I  thought  I  must  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  them." 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied : 
**  You  were  robbed  of  them  at  the  inn  of  the 
White  Falcon,  by  Goliah,  one  of  the  servants  of 
Morok ;  and  the  latter  sent  the  papers  and  the 
crofts  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrignv,  to  prove  that  he 
hadaucoecded  in  executing  fiis  orders  Avith  re- 
ipect  to  the  orphans  and  yourself.  It  was  the 
dbiy  before  yesterdav,  that  I  obtained  the  key  of 
Oittt  dark  machinatfon.  Cross  and  papers  were 
amongst  the  stores  of  the  Abb^  d' Aigrigny ;  the 


papers  formed  a  considerable  bundle,  and  he 
might  have  missed  them ;  but,  hoping  to  see  you 
this  morning,  and  knowing  how  a  soldier  of  the 
Empire  values  his  cross,  ms  sacred  relic,  as  you 
call  it,  my  good  friend — I  did  not  hesitate.  I 
put  the  relic  into  my  pocket.  *  After  all,'  said  I^ 
it  is  only  a  restitution,  and  my  delicacy  perhaps 
exaggerates  this  breach  of  trust.'  " 

*•  You  could  not  have  done  a  better  action," 
said  Adrienne ;  *'  and,  for  my  part,  because  ot 
the  interest  I  feci  for  Mr.  Dagobert,  I  take  it  as 
a  personal  favour."  Then,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  she  resumed  '^vith  anxiety :  **  But,  sir, 
what  terrible  power  is  then  at  the  command 
of  Mr.  d' Aigrigny,  that  he  has  such  extensive 
and  formidable  relations  in  a  foreign  coimtry  V* 

"  Stop  I"  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice,  and  look- 
ing round  him  with  an  air  of  alarm.  '*  Stop ! 
In  heaven's  name,  do  not  ask  mc  about  it !" 


CH^U^TER  XI. 

REVELATIONS. 

Mademoiselle  be  Cardoville,  much  aston- 
isihiid  at  the  alarm  displayed  by  Rodin,  when 
she  had  asked  him  for  some  explanation  of  the 
formidable  and  far-reaching  power  of  the  Abb6 
d' Aigrigny,  said  to  him :  "  But,  sir,  what  is 
there  so  strange  in  the  question  tliat  I  have  just 
asked  your" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  cast  his  looks 
all  around,  vrith  well-feigned  uneasiness,  and 
then  replied  in  a  whisper :  **  Once  more,  made- 
moiselle, do  not  question  me  on  so  fearful  a 
subject.  The  walls  of  this  house  may  have  ears, 
according  to  the  proverb." 

Adrienne  and  Dagobert  looked  at  each  other 
with  growing  surprise.  La  Mayeux,  by  an  in- 
stinct of  incredible  force,  continued  to  regard 
Rodin  -^dth  invincible  suspicion.  Sometimes, 
she  stole  a  glance  at  him,  as  if  trying  to  pene- 
trate the  mask  of  this  man,  who  filled  her  with 
fear.  At  one  moment,  the  Jesuit  encountered 
the  anxious  gaze  of  La  Mayeux,  obstinately 
fixed  upon  him ;  immediately,  he  nodded  to  her 
with  tne  greatest  amenity.  The  young  girl, 
alarmed  at  finding  herself  observed,  turned  away 
with  a  shudder. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  young  ladv,"  resumed 
Rodin  with  a  sigh,  as  Ke  saw  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  astonished  at  his  silence ;  **  do  not 
question  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Abb6  d'Aig- 
rignv's  power  r" 

"  But,  once  more,  sir,"  said  Adrienne ;  "  why 
this  hesitation  to  answer  ?    What  do  you  fear  ? ' 

"  Ah,  my  dear  young  lady !"  said  Rodin,  shud- 
dering, "  tliose  people  are  so  powerful !  their 
animosity  is  so  terrible  !" 

"  Be  satisfied,  sir ;  I  owe  you  too  much,  for 
my  support  ever  to  faU  you." 

**  An,  my  dear  yoimg  lady !"  cried  Rodin,  as 
if  hurt  by  the  siipposition ;  "  think  better  of  me, 
I  entreat  you.  la  it  for  myself  that  I  fear?— 
No,  no ;  I  am  too  obscure,  too  inofibnsive ;  but 
it  is  for  you,  for  Marshal  Simon,  for  the  other 
members  of  your  familv,  that  all  is  to  be  feared. 
Ah,  my  dear  young  lady !  let  me  be^  you  to  ask 
no  questions.  There  are  secrets  which  are  fatal 
to  those  who  possess  them." 

'*  But,  sir,  IS  it  not  better  to  know  the  perilB 
with  which  one  is  threatened  r" 

**  When  you  know  the  manoeuvres  of  your 
enemy,  you  may  at  least  defend  yourself"  said 
Dagobert.  **  I  prefer  an  attack  in  broad  day- 
light to  an  ambuscade." 
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"  And  I  assure  you,"  resumed  Adrieime,  "  the 
few  words  you  have  spoken  cause  mc  a  vague 
uneasiness/' 

"  Well,  if  I  mu«it,  my  dear  young  lady/'  re- 
plied the  Jesuit,  appearing  to  make  a  p«at  cflbrt, 
"  since  you  do  not  understand  my  hints,  I  will 
be  more  explicit;  but,  remember,''  added  he,  in 
a  deeply  serious  tone,  "  that  you  haye  persevered 
in  forcing  me  to  tell  you  what  you  had  perhaps 
better  not  have  known." 

"  Speak,  sir,  I  pray  you,  speak,"  said  Adricnne. 

Drawing  about  lum  Adncrme,  Dagobert,  and 
La  Majcux,  Rodin  said  to  them,  in  a  low  yoice, 
and  with  a  mjTBterious  air :  '*  Have  you  never 
heard  of  a  powerful  association,  which  extends 
its  net  over  all  the  earth,  and  counts  its  disciples, 
agents,  and  fanatics,  in  every  class  of  society — 
which  has  had,  and  often  has  still,  the  ear  of 
kings  and  nobles — which,  with  a  word,  can  raise 
its  creatures  to  the  highest  positions,  and  i/^nth  a 
word  can  reduce  them  ngam  to  the  nothingTicss 
from  which  it  alone  could  u])liit  Uicm  r" 

"  Good  heaven,  sir!"  said  Adriornc,  **  whatia 
then  this  fmnidable  association  r  Until  now,  I 
had  never  heard  of  it." 

•*  I  believe  you;  and  yet  your  ignorance  on 
this  sulject  greatly  astoiiiblies  me,  my  dear 
young  lady." 

"  And  why  should  it  astonish  your" 

"  Because  you  lived  some  time  with  your  aunt, 
and  must  have  often  seen  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

"  I  lived  at  Madame  dc  Saint-Diner's,  but  not 
with  her;  for  a  thousand  reasons,  she  had  in- 
spired mc  with  a  legitimate  aversion." 

"  In  truth,  tny  dear  young  lady,  my  remark 
was  ill-judged.  It  vroi  there,  above  all,  and 
particularly  iu  your  presence,  that  they  would 
keep  silence  with  regard  to  this  association — and 
yet  to  it  alone  did  Madame  do  Saint-l)izicr  owe 
her  formidable  influence  in  the  world,  during 
the  last  rcij^i.  Well,  tlurn !  know  this — it  is  the 
aid  of  tliat  association  which  renders  the  Abbe 
d'Aigrigny  ko  dangerous  a  man.  By  it  he  was 
enabled  to  follow  and  to  reach  divers  members  of 
your  family,  some  ia  Siberia,  some  in  India, 
others  in  the  midst  of  the;  American  mountains ; 
T)Ut,  n%  I  have  told  you,  it  was  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  by  clinnce,  that,  in  examining 
the  papers  of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  I  found  the 
trace  of  his  connexion  with  this  company,  of 
which  he  is  the  most  active  and  able  chief.* 

**  But  the  name,  sir — tlie  name  of  this  com- 
pany?" said  Adricnne. 

"'WcU !  it  is "  and  Rodin  stopped  short. 

"  It  is,"  repeated  Adrionne,  who  was  now  9A 
much  interested  as  Dagobcrt  and  La  Maycux; 
u  it  is " 

Rodin  looked  round  him,  beckoned  all  the 
actors  in  this  scene  to  draw  nearer,  and  said  in  a 
whisper,  laying  great  stress  upon  the  words : 
**  It  IS — the  Society  of  Jesus  I*  — and  he  again 
shuddered. 

"  The  Jesuits!"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  imable  to  restrain  a  burst  of  laughter, 
which  was  the  more  buoyant,  as,  from  the  mys- 
terious precautions  of  Ivodin,  she  had  expected 
some  very  different  revelation.  **  Tlie  Jesuits !" 
she  resumed,  still  laughing.  "  They  have  no 
existence,  except  in  books;  they  are  fri«rhtful 
historical  personages,  certainly,  but  why  should 
vou  put  forwaird  Madame  de  Saint-Dizicr  and 
Mr.  d'^Vigrigny  in  that  character?  Such  as  they 
are,  they  have  done  quite  enough  to  justify  my 
aversion  and  disdain.' 

After  listening  in  silence  to  Mademoiselle  de 


CardoviUCy  Rodin  resumed,  with  a  grave  and 
agitated  wa :  **  Your  blindness  fr^htens  me,  mj 
dear  young  lady;  the  past  should  have  givni 
you  some  anxiety  for  the  future,  since,  more  thia 
any  one,  you  have  already  suffered  ^m  the  fatal 
influence  of  this  company,  whose  existence  you 
regard  as  a  dream!" 

**  I,  sir?"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile,  although 
a  little  surprised. 

"  You." 

**  Under  what  circumstances?" 

"  You  ask  me  this  question,  my  desr  younv 
lady!  you  ask  me  this  question! — and  yet  you 
have  been  confined  here  as  a  mad  person'i  Is  ii 
not  enough  to  tell  you  that  the  master  of  Uu> 
house  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  lay  members  of 
the  company,  and  therefore  the  blind  instrument 
of  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny." 

**  So,"  said  Adirienne,  this  time  without  smil- 
ing, •<  Mr.  Baleinier " 

"  Obeyed  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  the  most  for- 
midable chief  of  that  formi£.bie  society.  He 
employs  his  genius  for  evil ;  but  I  must  oonfiw, 
he  is  a  man  of  genius.  Therefore,  it  is  upon  him 
that  you  and  yours  must  fix  all  your  doubtB  sod 
suspicions ;  it  is  against  him  Hbai  you  amst  be 
upon  your  guard.  For,  belieye  me,  I  knov  Um, 
and  he  does  not  look  upon  the  game  as  kit 
You  must  be  prepared  for  new  attacks,  doifct- 
less  of  another  kind,  but  only  the  moR  divgei- 
ous,  on  that  account '* 

**  Luckily,  you  give  us  notice,"  MudDigqbert, 
"  and  you  will  be  on  our  side." 

"  I  can  do  very  little,  my  good  fiinds;  bat 
that  little  is  at  the  service  m  honeit  pnpkt" 
said  Rodin. 

**  Now,"  said  Adrienne,  "with  a  thougkffrl  sir, 
completely  persuaded  by  Rodin's. w  oi.  sanc- 
tion, '*  I  can  explain  the  inconceiyibla  li^ience 
that  my  aunt  exercised  in  the  ifropAd.  I  W^^ibed  • 
it  chieliy  to  her  relations  with  penqppumjj^ver; ! 
I  thought  that  she,  like  the  AIM  -drSfagnr, 
was  concerned  in  dark  iiitriguc8«  Ibr  wbwR^* 
|pon  served  as  a  veil — but  I  was  far  fnaL  W)4:t- 
mg  what  you  tell  me." 

"  And  how  many  things  yon  hays  (ift  to 
learn  I"  resumed  Rodin.  "  If  you  kiMWi  my 
dear  young  lady,  vrith  what  art  these  people 
surround  you,  vrithout  your  being  aware  of  it, 
by  agents  devoted  to  themselves !  Every  one  of 
your  steps  is  known  to  them,  when  thej  hate 
any  interest  in  such  knowledge.  Then,  httle  by 
little,  they  act  upon  you— «lowly,  cautLoaslVt 
darkly.  They  circumvent  you  by  eyery  possibk 
means,  from  mittery  to  terror — seduce  or  mghten* 
in  order  at  last  to  rule  you,  without  jour  IWBg 
conscious  of  their  authority.  Such  is  their  clh 
ject;  and  I  must  confess,  they  pursue  itirttk 
detestable  ability." 

Rodin  had  spoken  with  so  much  slaeeiityt 
that  Adrienne  trembled ;  then,  reproadiin*  Mr- 
self  with  these  fears,  she  resumed :  <*  Ana  yH 
no — I  can  never  believe  in  so  infernal  a  powcri 
the  murht  of  priestly  ambition  belongs  to  anoliKr 
age.    Heaven  be  praised,  it  is  gone  ror  evcrP 

"Yes,  certainly,  it  is  gone;  for  they  now 
know  how  to  disperse  and  disappear,  vhoi  cir- 
cumstances require  it.  But  then  are  they  the 
most  dangerous ;  for  suspicion  is  laid  aaleepb  iisA 
they  keep  watch  in  the  dark.  Ah,  mr  daar  TMBg 
lady,  if  you  knew  their  frightful  ahifity !  in  my 
hatred  of  all  that  is  cppressiyc,  coK-anUy,  M 
hypocritical,  I  had  stucued  the  history  of  4il 
terrible  society,  boforc  I  knew  tihat  the  Abbf 
d'Aigrigny  belonged  to  it.    Ah?  it  is  dre«M- 


rn  knew  what  meani  ibij  emplojr  — TVlien  I 
yon,  that,  tbiLnka  to  their  diubolicBl  devices, 
tnoat  piue  and  devoted  ippearnncos  aftea  con- 
^  the  most  horrible  sntucrs."  The  lookM  of  Ro- 
i  Rated,  as  IT  Ay  dutiKt.  on  Ln  Mnveux ;  but, 
iing  that  Adricnnc  did  not  perceive  the  in- 
itunon,  tho  Jesuit  continuodi  "  In  a  word— 
t  jtiu  exposed  to  their  piuBiiita,  hare  they  any 
KKEt  in  gainiiiE  you  over — oh!  from  thM 
mcnt,  auBpFCt  bTi  that  Burrounda  you,  suepect 
t  QUMt  noble  attaohoionCs,  the  moat  tender 
Mtioni,  for  these  monBters  Bomctimea  succeed 
nuTupting  your  best  friends,  and  mnking  a 
riUo  uae  uf  tlicm,  in  proportion  to  the  blind- 
Mof  your  confidence.'  . 
'Ah!  it  ii  imposBible."  cried  Adrienne,  in 
rrw.  "  You  mu^t  exasperate.  No !  hcU  itself 
■er  dreamed  of  more  friehtful  treasons." 
VAIa*,  my  dear  young  ladv  !  one  of  your  re- 
MUi  Mr.  Hardy— the  most  loyal  and  generous 

"li 


hearts  b  c  the  vi  t  m 
famous  treachery.  Do  you  knowwhnt  n-Blenmcd 
from  the  reading  of  your  ancealor's  will  ?  Why, 
that  ho  died  the  nttim  of  the  hatred  of  these 
people;  and  now,  at  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and 
Hfty  yeaia,  his  descendants  ore  still  exposed  ti 
the  hate  of  that  iudcstructiblc  soeiety." 

"Ah,  sir!    it  terriaes  one,"   said  Adrienne, 
fcchng  her  heart  sink  mthin  her.    "  T 
there  no  defences  against  sueh  attacks  f" 
"Prudence,  my  dear  young  lady— th 
'watchful  c.iutian — thi!  most  incessant  study  and 
suspicion  of  all  tluit  approach  yii," 
"  But  Buch  a  life  would  be  frightful ! 
rlurc  to  be  the  victim  of  continual  au-spicions, 
doubts,  and  feore." 

'■Without  doubt! —they  know  it  well,  the 
wretches !  It  is  that  which  constitutes  their 
strength.  They  often  triumph  by  the  verr  e«- 
CL-sn  of   the   ptccautiQiw    taken  ngainit  Uiem. 
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Thus,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  you,  brave  and 
worthy  soldier,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dear  to 
you,  be  on  your  guard,  auid  do  not  lightly  impart 
your  confidence.  Be  on  your  ffuardf  for  ycm 
nave  nearly  fallen  the  victims  ox  those  people. 
They  will  always  be  your  implacable  enenuet. 
And  you,  also,  poor,  interesting  girl !"  added  the 
Jesuit,  speaking  to  La  Mayeux, "  follow  my  ad- 
vice— ^fear  these  people.  Sleep,  as  the  proverb 
savs,  with  one  eye  open." 

"I,  sir?"  said  La  Mayeux.    "  What  have  I 
done  r — what  have  I  to  fear  V* 

*  *  ^Vhat  have  yoa  done  ?   Ah,  dear  me !  Do  not 
you  tenderly  love  this  yotmg  lady,  your  pro- 
tectress ?  have  you  not  attempted  to  assist  her  ? 
Are  you  not  the  adopted  sister  of  the  son  of  this 
intrepid  soldier,  the  brave  Agricola?  Alas,  poor 
pil !  are  not  these  sufficient  claims  to  their  hatred, 
m  spite  of  yout  obsettritv  ?    Ah,  my  dear  young 
lady !  do  not  think  that  1  exaggerate.    Kefiect ! 
only  reflect !    Think  what  I  have  just  said  to  the 
faithful  companion  in  arms  of  Marshal  Simon, 
with  regard  to   his    imprisonment  at    Leipsic. 
Think  what  happened  to  yoursell^  when,  against 
all  law  and  reason,  you  were  bffou^ht  hither. 
Then  ^on  will  see,  that  there  is  nothm^  exagge- 
rated in  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  secret 
power  of  this  company.     Be  always  on  your 
guard,  and,  in  doubtful  easca»  do  not  fear  to  ad- 
oress  rourself  to  me.    In  three  days,  I  have 
learned  enough  by  my  own  experience,  with  re- 
^d  to   their  manner  of  actmg,  to  be  able  to 
point  out  to  you  many  a  snare,  device,  and  dan- 
ger, and  to  protect  you  from  them." 

'*  In  any  such  case,  six,"  replied  Mademoiselle 
Jc  Cardoville,  *'  my  interest,  as  well  as  gratitude, 
would  point  to  you  as  my  best  counsellor/' 

According  to  the  skilful  tactics  of  the  sons  of 
Loyola,  who  sometimes  deny  their  own  existenee« 
in  order  to  escape  from  an  adversary — and  some^ 
dmes  proclaim  with  audacity  the  living  power 
jf  Uieu*  organisation,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
feeble — Rodin  had  laughed  in  the  fkce  of  the 
oailiff  of  Cardoville,  when  the  latter  had  spoken 
jf  the  existence  of  the  Jesuits ;  whilst  now,  at 
this  moment,  retracing  their  means  of  action,  he 
endeavoured,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  endearour, 
to  impregnate  the  mind  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville with  some  germs  of  doubt,  which  were 
gradually  to  develop  themselves  by  reflei^on, 
and  serve  hereafter  the  dark  projects  that  he 
meditated. 

La  Mayeux  still  felt  considerable  alarm  with 
regard  to  Kodin.  Yet,  since  she  had  heard  the 
fatal  powers  of  the  formidable  order  revealed  to 
Adrienne,  the  yoimg  sempstress,  far  from  sus- 
pecting the  Jesuit  of  having  the  audacity  to  speak 
thus  cA  a  society  of  which  he  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber, she  felt  grateful  to  him,  in  spite  of  herself, 
for  the  important  advice  that  he  nad  just  given 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

The  side-glance  which  she  now  cast  upon  him 
(and  which  Rodin  also  detected,  for  he  watched 
the  young  girl  with  sustained  attention),  was  full 
of  cratitude,  mingled  with  surprise. 

Uucssing  the  nature  of  this  impression,  and 
wishing  entirely  to  remove  the  unfavoiirable 
opinion  of  La  Mayeux,  and  also  to  anticipate  a 
revelation  which  must  be  made  sooner  or  later, 
the  Jesuit  appeared  to  have  forgotten  something 
of  great  importance,  and  exclaimed,  striking  his 
forehead:  **  W^at  then  was  I  thinking  of?" — 
Then,  speaking  to  La  Mayeux,  he  added:  "Do 
you  know  where  your  sister  is,  my  dear  girl?" 
Disconcerted  and  saddened  by  tliis  unexpected 


question,  La  Mayeux  answered  with  a  blush,  foi 
she  remembered  her  last  interview  with  the  bril- 
liant  Queen-Bacchanal :  "  I  have  not  seen  my 
sister  for  some  days,  sir." 

"  ^eU,  my  dear  girl,  she  is  not  very  comfort- 
able," said  Hodin ;  *•  I  promised  one  of  her  friends 
to  send  her  some  little  assistance.  I  have  applied 
to  a  charitable  person,  and  that  is  what  I  received 
for  her.  So  saying,  he  drcM'  from  his  pocket  a 
sealed  rouleau^  which  he  delivered  to  La  Mayeux, 
who  was  now  both  surprised  and  affected. 

"  You  have  a  sister  in  trouble,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  it  r"  said  Adrienne,  hastily.  "  That  is 
not  right  of  you,  my  child!" 

•*  Do  not  blame  her,"  said  Rodin.  ♦•  First  of 
all,  she  did  not  iuiow  that  her  sister  was  in  dL>- 
trcss,  and,  secondly,  she  could  not  ask  you,  mv 
dear  young  lady,  to  interest  yourself  about  her/* 
As  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  looked  at  Ro- 
din with  astonishment,  he  added,  again  speak- 
ing to  La  Mayeux  :  **  Is  it  not  true,  my  dear 
girlr" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  sempstress,  casting  do\*-n 
her  eyes  and  blushing.  Then  she  added  hastily 
.uid  anxiously :  ••  But  when  did  you  see  mv  sis- 
ter, sir?  where  if  she?  how  did  she  fall' into 
distress  ?" 

"  AU  that  would  be  too  lone  to  tell  you,  bit 
dear  girl ;  but  go  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  green- 
grocer's, in  the  Hue  CkFtiSi  and  ask  to  speak  to 
vour  sister  on  the  ]Nilt  of  Mr.  Charlfflnagne  or 
Air.  Rodin,  which  you  please,  f oT  I  tm  equally 
well  known  in  that  nonse  by  my  Christian  name 
as  by  my  surname,  and  then  you  will  learn  all 
about  it.     Onlir  tell  your  sister,  that,  if  she  be- 
haves well,  anil  keeps  to  her  good  resolution*, 
there  are  some  who  will  eontinue  to  locrik  afker 
her." 

More  and  more  surprised,  La  Mayeux  was 
about  to  answer  Rodin,  wlien  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  de  Gemande  entered^  The  countteance 
of  the  magistrate  Was  grate  and  sad. 

"  And  Marshal  Simon's  daoghters !"  criini 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville* 

"  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  with  ms^"  an- 
swered the  iudge. 

"  And  where  are  they,  sir  ?  What  haT«  they 
done  with  them  ?  The  day  before  yestlrday, 
they  were  in  the  convent !"  eiied  Dagobert,  over- 
whelmed by  this  complete  destruction  of  hia 
hopes. 

Hardly  had  the  soldier  pronounced  these  words, 
when,  profiting  by  the  impulse  which  gathered 
all  the  actors  in  this  scene  about  the  magistrate, 
Rodin  withdrew  discreetly  towards  the  door,  and 
disappeared  without  any  one  perceiving  his  ab- 
sence. 

Whilst  the  soldier,  thus  suddenly  thrown 
back  to  the  depths  of  his  despair,  looked  at 
Mr.  de  Gemande,  waiting  with  anxiety  for  the 
answer,  Adrienne  said  to  the  magistrate:  "But, 
sir,  when  you  applied  at  the  convent,  what  ex- 
planation did  the  superior  give  on  the  subject  d 
these  young  girls  ?" 

**  The  superior  refused  to  give  any  explanation, 
mademoiselle.  «  You  pretend,'  said  she,  *  that 
the  yoimg  persons  of  whom  you  speak,  arc  de- 
tained here  against  their  -will.  Since  the  law 
gives  you  the  right  of  entering  this  house,  make 
your  search.'  '  But,  madame,  please  to  answer 
me  positively,'  said  I  to  the  superior ;  *  do  you 
declare,  that  you  know  nothing  of  the  voung 
girls,  whom  I  have  come  to  claim  Y  •  I  have 
nothing  to  say  on  this  subject,  sir.  You  msBtrU 
that  you  are  authorised  to  nudie  a  search;  make 
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Urn'  Not  beiug  able  to  ^et  aay  other  explana- 
tion,"  continued  the  magistrate,  **  I  searched  all 
parts  of  the  conTent,  ana  had  every  door  opened 
•*>biit,  imfortunatelvt  I  could  find  no  trace  of 
thcso  young  girls."  ' 

'•  Thoy  must  have  sent  them  elsewhere, "  cricKl 
Dagobert ;  **  and  who  knows  r — perhapif,  very  ill. 
ITufy  wUl  kiU  tliem-  -O  God !  they  wUf  kiU 
them!"  cried  he,  in  a  heart-rending  tone. 

**  After  such  a  rt^fusal,  what  is  to  be  done  t 
Pray,  sir,  give  us  your  advice  ;  you  are  our  pro- 
vidence," 8;ud  Adriennc,  turning  to  speak  to  Ro- 
din, who  slie  fancied  was  behind  her.  **  AVliat 
is  your -" 

rhen,  perceiving  that  the  Jesuit  had  suddenly 
disappeared,  she  said  to  La  Mayeux,  with  un- 
easiness :  *•  Wliere,  then,  is  Mr.  Rodin  r" 

•*  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle,"  answered 
La  Mayeux,  looking  round  her ;  "  he  is  no  longer 
here." 

•'  It  is  strange,"  said  Adriennc,  "  to  disappear 
•o  abruptly !" 

"  A\Tien  I  told  you  that  he  was  a  traitor !"  cried 
Dagobert,  stamping  with  rage ;  "  they  are  oil  in 
league  together." 

"  Xo,  no,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ; 
*<  do  not  think  that.  But  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rodin  is  not  the  less  to  be  regretted,  f(»r,  under 
these  difficult  circumstances,  he  might  have  given 
us  very  useful  information,  tlmnks  to  the  position 
he  occupied  at  Mr.  d'Aigrigny's." 

**  I  confess,  mademoiselle,  that  I  ratlier  reckoned 
upon  it,"  said  Mr.  de  Gemande ;  '*  and  I  returned 
hither,  not  only  to  inform  you  of  the  fruitless 
result  of  my  search,  but  also  to  seek  from  the 
upright  and  honourable  man,  who  so  courageously 
unveiled  these  odious  machinations,  the  aid  of 
Ills  >;«unsels  in  this  contingency." 

Strange  enough!  for  the  last  few  moments 
Dogobert  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  thought, 
"^ac  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  words  of  the 
mntgistrate,  however  important  to  him.  He  did 
»ot  even  perceive  the  departure  of  Mr.  de 
CJemande,  who  retired  after  promising  Adriennc, 
^hat  he  would  neglect  no  means  to  arrive  at  the 
'truth,  in  regard  to  the  disappearance  of  the  or- 
l>hand. 

Uneasy  at  this  silence,  and  wishing  to  quit  tlio 
louse  immediately,  and  induce  Dagobert  to  ac- 
company her,  Adriennc,  after  exchanging  a  rapid 
glance  with  Ija  Mayeux,  was  advancing  towards 
the  soldier,  when  hasty  steps  were  heard  from 
without  the  chamber,  and  a  manly,  sonorous 
voice  exclaiming,  with  impatience :  "  Where  is 
he,  where  is  he  r ' 

At  the  sound  of  this  voice,  Dagobert  seemed  to 
louse  himself  with  a  start,  made  a  sudden  bound, 
and  with  a  loud  cry,  rushed  towards  the  door. 

It  opened,  and  Marshal  Simon  appeared  on  the 
threshold. 


CHAPTER   XIL 

PETKR  81M0X. 

3fAHsnAL  Peteb  Simon,  Duke  de  Ligny,  was  a 
man  of  tall  stature,  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue 
Grock'Coat,  closely  buttoned,  and  with  a  red  rib- 
bon tied  through  one  of  the  button-holes. 

You  could  not  have  wished  to  see  a  more 
frstpk,  honest,  and  chivalrous  cast  of  countenance 
iliiui  thfit  of  the  marshal.  He  had  a  broad  fore- 
lead,  an  aquiline  nose,  n  well-formed  chin,  and 
I  eompiexion  bronxed  by  exposure  to  the  Indian 
nsn.  His  hair,  cut  very  short,  was  inclined  to 
p^  about  the  temples ;  but  his  eyebrows  were 


still  as  black  as  his  large,  hanging  moustache 
His  walk  was  free  and  bold,  and  his  decided 
movements  showed  liis  military  impetuosity. 
A  man  of  the  people,  a  man  of  war  and  action, 
the  frank  cordiality  of  his  address  invited  friend- 
liness and  sympathy.  As  enlightened  as  he  was 
intrepid,  as  gcnrnms  as  he  was  sincere,  hi«* 
inunly,  plebeian  pride  was  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  Jiis  character.  As  others  are  proud  of 
their  liigh  birth,  so  was  he  of  his  obscure  origin, 
because  it  was  ennobled  by  the  fine  qualities  ot 
his  father,  the  rigid  republican,  the  intelligent 
and  laborious  artisan,  wIlo,  for  tlie  space  of  forty 
years,  had  been  the  example  and  tlie  glory  of  his 
fellow-  workmen . 

In  accepting  with  gratitude  the  aristocratic 
title,  which  the  Emperor  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  Peter  Simon  acted  witli  that  delicacy  which 
receives  from  a  friendly  hand  a  perfectly  i^elcM 
gift,  and  estimates  it  according  to  the  uitcntion 
of  the  giver. 

The  religious  veneration  of  Peter  Simon  for  the 
Emperor  had  never  been  blind ;  in  proportion  as 
his  devotion  and  love  for  lus  idol  were  instruc- 
tive and  necessary,  his  admiration  was  serious, 
and  founded  upon  reason.  Fur  from  resembling 
those  mere  swordsmen  who  lov(>  fighting  for  its 
own  sake,  Marslial  Simon  not  only  admired  his 
hero  as  the  greatest  captain  in  tlie  world,  but  he 
admired  liim  above  all,  because  he  knew  that  the 
Emperor  had  only  accepted  war,  in  the  hope  of 
one  day  being  able  to  dictate  universal  peace ; 
for  if  penr'c  obtained  by  glory  and  strength  is 
great,  fruitful,  and  magnificent,  peace  yielded  by 
weakness  and  cowardice  is  steril,  disastrous,  and 
dishonouring. 

The  son  of  a  workman,  Peter  Simon  still  more 
admired  the  Emperor,  because  tlie  imperial  par- 
venu had  alwa\*s  known  how  to  make  ihe  popu- 
lar heart  beat  nobly,  and,  remembering  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  midst  of  whom  he  first  arose,  had 
invited  them  fratcmuUy  to  share  in  his  regal  and 

aristocratic  pomp. 

«  «  « 

When  Marshal  Simon  entered  the  room,  his 
coimtenancc  was  much  agitated.  At  sight  of 
Dagobert,  a  flash  of  joy  illumined  his  features ; 
he  rushed  towards  the  soldier,  extending  his 
arms,  and  exclaimed :  **  My  friend !  my  old 
friend !" 

Dagobert  answered  this  affectionate  solute  with 
silent  emotion.  Then  the  marshal,  disengaging 
himself  from  his  armi«,  and  fixing  his  moist  eves 
upon  him,  said  to  him  in  so  agitated  a  voice,  tliat 
his  lips  trembled :  "  AVell !  didst  arrive  in  time 
for  the  13th  Tebruary?" 

**  Yes,  general ;  but  ever)'tliing  is  postponed 
for  four  months." 

"  And — my  wife  ? — my  child :" 

At  this  question,  Dagobert  shuddered,  hung 
doif^'n  his  head,  and  was  silent. 

**  They  are  not  then  here  r"  a«ked  Peter  Simon, 
with  more  surprise  than  uneasiness.  **  They  told 
me  they  were  not  at  thy  house,  but  that  I  should 
find  thee  here — and  I  came  immediately.  Are 
they  not  with  theer" 

**  My  general,"  said  Dagobert,  becoming  deadly 
pale ;  **  my  general ! * 

Tlien,  dryuig  the  drops  of  cold  sweat  tha 
stood  upon  his  forehead,  he  was  unable  to  ar- 
ticulate a  word,  for  his  voice  was  impeded  in  his 
parched  throat. 

"  Thou  frightenest  me !"  exclaimed  Peter 
Simon,  becoming  pale  as  the  soldier,  and  seizing 
him  by  the  arm. 
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At  this  moment,  Adriuimc  advanced,  Mrith  a 
countenance  fuU  of  grief  and  sympathy ;  seeing 
the  cniel  embarrassment  of  Bagobert,  she  wished 
to  come  to  his  assistance,  and  she  said  to  Peter 
Simon,  in  a  mild  but  agitated  voice :  **  Marshal, 
I  am  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville — a  relation  of 
your  dear  children," 

Peter  Simon  turned  round  suddenly,  as  much 
struck  with  the  dazzling  beauty  of  Adricnne,  as 
with  the  words  she  had  just  pronomieed.  lie 
stammered  out  in  his  surprise:  "  You,  mademoi- 
selle ! — a  relation — of  my  children  !** 

He  laid  a  stress  on  the  last  words,  and  looked 
at  Dagobert  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

**  Yes,  marshal  —  your  children,"  hastily  re- 
plied Adriennc ;   **  and  the  love  of  those  charm- 

mg  twin  sisters " 

»*  Twin  sisters !"  cried  Peter  Simon,  interrupt- 
ing Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  an  ex- 
plosion of  joy,  impossible  to  describe.  *•  Two 
daughters  instead  of  one ! — Ah  I  what  happiness 
for  their  mother !"  Then,  addressing  Adiienne, 
he  continued:  "  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle,  for 
being  so  unpolite,  and  so  little  grateful  for  what 
you  tell  me.  But  you  will  imderstand  it ;  I  have 
been  seventeen  years  without  seeing  my  wife ; 
I  come,  and  I  find  three  loved  beings,  instead  of 
two.  Thanks,  mademoiselle !  would  1  could  ex- 
press all  the  gratitude  I  owe  you! — You  arc  our 
relation :  this  is  no  doubt  your  house ;  my  wife 
and  children  are  with  you.  Is  it  not  so  r  You 
think  that  my  sudden  appearance  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  them : — ^I  will  wait — but,  mademoiselle 
— you,  that  I  am  certain  are  good  as  fair — pity  my 
impatience  —  moke  haste,  to  prepare  tliem  to  re- 
ceive nu5 " 

More  and  more  agitated,  Dagobert  avoided  the 
gaze  of  the  marshal,  and  trembled  like  a  leal'. 
Adriemie  cast  down  her  eyes  without  answering. 
Her  heart  sunk  within  her,  at  the  thought  of  the 
terrible  blow  that  must  tall  on  Marshal  Simon. 

The  latter,  astonished  at  this  silence,  looking 
first  at  Adriemie,  then  at  the  soldier,  became 
first  uneasy,  and  at  last  alanned:  '•  Dagobert!" 
ke  exclaimed,  **  something  is  concealed  from 
me  !'• 

"  My  general !"  stammered  the  soldier,   *•  I 

assure  you — I — I " 

•*  Mademoiselle!"  cried  Peter  Simon,  **  I  con- 
jure you,  in  pity,  speak  to  me  frankly! — my 
anxiety  is  horrible.  My  first  fears  return  upon 
me.  What  is  it  ?  Are  my  wife  and  daughters 
iU  ?  Are  they  in  danger  r — Oh !  speak !  speak !" 
"  Your  daughters,  marshal,"  said  Adrienne, 
"  have  been  rather  imwell,  since  their  long  journey 
— but  they  are  in  no  danger." 

"  Oh,  heaven !  it  is  then  my  wife !" 
"  Have  courage,  sir !"  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  sadly.     "  Alas !  you  must  seek  con- 
solation in  the  tenderness  of  the  two  angels  that 
remain  to  you." 

•*  My  general!"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  fii-m,  grave 
tone :  **  I  returned  from  Siberia  —  alone  with 
your  two  daughters." 

"  And  their  mother  I  their  mother !"  cried 
Peter  Simon,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

**  I  set  out  with  the  two  orphans,  the  day  after 
her  death,"  said  the  soldier. 

**  Dead !"  exclaimed  Peter  Simon,  overwhelmed 
bv  the  stroke;  "dead!" — A  mourntul  silence 
was  the  only  answer. 

The  marshal  staggered  beneath  this  unexpected 
blow,  leaned  on  the  back  of  u  chair  for  support, 
and  then,  sinking  into  the  seat,  concealed  his  ihcc 
uith  his  hand**. 


For  some  minutes,  nothing  was  hieanl  .Imt 
stified  sobs,  for  not  only  had  Peter  Simon  idflr 
ized  his  ^vife,  for  all  the  reasons  that  we  have  te^ 
lated  at  the  commencement  of  this  history,  bol 
by  one  of  those  singular  compromiaoat  that  a 
man  long  cruelly  tried  sometimes  makes  vitll^ 
destmy,  l*eter  Simon,  with  the  iatalism  of  l^riog 
souls,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  reckon  i^ok 
happiness  after  so  many  years  of  sufiearing^  and 
had  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  hid  •VmM 
find  his  wife  and  child — a  double  consolslionjBe* 
served  to  him  after  such  great  revezses. 

Very  different  from  certain  people,  whom  the 
habit  of  misfortune  renders  less  exacting,  Petfr 
Sim(m  had  reckoned  upon  happiness  as  com- 1 
plete  as  had  been  his  misery.  His  wife  and 
child  were  the  sole,  indispensable  conditums  of 
this  felicity,  and,  had  the  mother  survived  her 
daughters,  she  would  have  no  more  replaced 
them  in  his  eyes,  than  they  did  her.  Weakness 
or  avarice  of  the  heart,  so  it  was;  we  insist  upon 
tliis  singularity,  because  the  consequences  of 
those  incessant  and  painful  regrets  exercised  a 
great  infiuence  on  the  future  life  of  Mawh^l 
Simon. 

Adriennc  and  Dagobert  had  respected  the  OTcr« 
whelming  grief  of  this  unfortunate  man.  When 
he  had  given  a  free  course  to  his  tears,  he  nused 
his  manly  countenance,  now  of  a  marble  palenesi, 
drew  his  hand  across  his  blood-shot  eyes,  tmt,^ 
and  said  to  Adrienne :  **  Piu*don  me,  madeaioi* 
scUe;  I  could  not  conquer  my  first  emotioii. 
I'crmit  me  to  retire.  I  have  cruel  details  to  ask 
of  the  worthy  friend  who  only  quitted  my  wife 
at  the  last  moment.  Have  the  kindness  to  let 
me  see  my  children  —  my  jwor  orphans! — -^"; 
And  the  voice  of  the  marshal  again  trembled. 

"  Marshal,"  said  ^Mademoiselle  de  CaidoviUp, 
"  just  now,  we  were  expecting  your  dear  qlvil": 
dren ;  unfortunately,  we  have  been  deceived  ia 
our  hopes." 

Peter  Simon  at  first  looked  at  Adrienne  with- 
out answering,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  or  under- 
stood. 

*•  But  console  yourself,"  resumed  the  youi^- 
girl ;  **  we  have  yet  no  reason  to  despair." 

"  To  despair  r'  repeated  the  marshal,  mechaal- 
colly,  looking  by  turns  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cank>- 
"liUe  and  Dagobert ;  **  to  despair  r — and  of  what, 
in  heaven's  name?" 

"  Of  seeing  your  children,  marshal,"  t^id 
Adrienne;  ** the  presence  of  their  father  will 
fiicilitate  the  search." 

«•  ITie  search  !"  cried  Peter  Simon.  "  My 
daughters  are  then  not  here  r" 

*•  Xo,  sir,"  said  Adriemie,  at  length;  •<  they 
have  been  taken  from  the  afiectionafic  care  of  the 
excellent  man  who  brought  them  from  HMsinSr 
to  be  removed  to  a  convent." 

'*  Unhappy  man !"  cried  Peter  Simon,  a^rano:, 
ing  towards  Dagobert,  with  a  menacing  and 
terrible  aspect ;  "  thou  shalt  answer  to  me  for  aU !" 

*'  Ah,  sir,  do  not  blame  him!"  cried  Made- 
moiselle do  Cardoville. 

"  My  general,"  said  Dagobert,  in  •  tone  of 
mournful  resignation,  •*  I  merit  your  ang^r*  It 
is  my  fault.  Forced  to  absent  myself  InNn  Pvm> 
I  entrusted  tlie  children  to  my  v^-ife;  her  conlesioi 
turned  her  head,  and  persuaded  her  that  ywir 
daughters  would  be  Itettor  in  a  convef^t  jthMii  a(; 
our  house.  She  believed  hun,  and  let  t^qa)  )]0 
conveyed  there.  Now,  they  sav  fix  th«  coi^vmit, 
that  they  do  not  know  where  they  furc.  Thi#.:i* 
the  truth :  do  wliat  you  will  wita  m^; .  X  hi^ 
only  to  endure,  and  be  fiilenu*'   .  ..  .,.  -r 
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**  It  UP  intaumnis  I"  cried  i'eter  bimon,  pointing 
to  Dagobert,  with  a  gefltore  of  despairing  indig- 
lutton.  **  la  whom  then  confide,  if  he  has  de- 
oii*red  me  ?    Oh«  my  Ood !" 

*'  Ah,  mwiihnll  !*  do  not  bhuno  him,"  repeated 
Mmdemoiaelle  de  Cardoyille ;  "  do  not  thmk  it. 
Hb  has  risked  life  and  honour  to  rescue  your 
ekildren  from,  the  eonvent.  He  is  not  the  only- 
one  who  has  fiuled  in  this  attempt.  Just  now, 
A  magistrate— despite  his  character  and  authority 
^-was  not  more  successful.  His  firmness  towards 
the  superior,  his  minute  search  of  the  convent, 
were  all  in  Tain.  Up  to  this  time,  it  has  been 
impoBsiUe  to  find  these  unfortunate  children." 

**  But  tMs  conTcnt,"  cried  Marshal  Simon, 
rainng  his  head,  his  fhce  all  pale  and  agitated 
with  grief  and  rage,  *'  this  conyent — where  is  it  ? 
—Do  these  people  know  what  a  father  is,  de- 
priyed  of  his  chfldren?" 

At  the  moment  when  Marshal  Simon,  turning 
towards  Dagobert,  pronoimced  these  words, 
Rodin,  holding  Rose  and  Blanche  by  the  hand, 
appeared  at  the  open  door  of  the  chamber.  On 
hearing  the  exclamation  of  the  marshal,  he 
started  with  surprise,  and  a  flash  of  diabolical 
joy  lit  up  his  grim  countenance  —  for  he  had  not 
expected  to  meet  Peter  Simon  so  opportunely. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  the  first  to 
perceiye  the  presence  of  Rodin.  She  exclaimed, 
M  she  hastened  towards  him .  **  Ah  !  I  was  not 
deeeiyed.    He  is  still  our  proyidencc." 

**  My  poor  children,"  said  Rodin,  in  a  low  voice, 
ta  the  young  girls,  as  he  pointed  to  Peter  Simon, 
*«itisyourfether!" 

1  ■  •<  Sir !"  cried  Adrienne,  following  close  upon 
RoBe  and  Blanche.    **  Your  children ! — they  are 

-  As  Peter  Simon  turned  round  abruptly,  his  two 
iaoghters  threw  themselves  into  his  arms.  Here 
Wis  a  l(mg  silence,  broken  only  by  sobs,  and 
kisses,  and  exclamations  of  joy. 

<*  06me  forward,  at  least,  and  enioy  the  good 
you  Ikave  done !"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cfu^o- 
tille,  drying  her  eyes,  and  turning  towards  Rodin, 
idio^  leaning  against  the  door,  seemed  to  contem- 
plate this  scene  with  deep  emotion. 

Dagobert,  at  sight  of  Rodin  bringing  back  the 
children,  was  at  ikst  struck  with  stupor,  and  im- 
•ble  to  move  a  step ;  but,  hearing  tne  words  of 
Adrienne,  and  yieldm^  to  a  burst  of  almost  insane 
gittCitude,  he  tnrew  himself  on  his  knees  before 
the  Jesidt,  joined  his  hands  together,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  broken  voice :  **  You  have  saved  me 
i-4n  bringing  back  these  children." 
,  **  Ah,  bless  you,  sir !"  said  La  Maycux,  yield- 
ing to  the  general  current. 
;  ^  Mj  good  friends,  it  is  too  much,"  said  Rodin, 
Aa  if  his  emotions  were  beyond  his  strength;  "  it 
h  really  too  much  for  me.  Excuse  me  to  the 
amnhal,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  repaid  by  the 
ii|^ht  of  his  happiness." 

**  Pray,  sir,  said  Adrienne,  **  let  the  marshal 
St  least  have  the  opportunity  to  see  and  know 
you." 

"*  Oh,  remain  1  you,  that  have  saved  us  all !" 
<iiM  Dagobert,  trying  to  stop  Rodin. 
'  ••  Frondence,  you  faiow,  my  dear  young  lady, 
4oe»'not  trouble  itself  about  the  good  that  is 
daiHe,.but  the  good  that  remains  to  do,"  said 
Rodin*  with  an  accent  of  playful  kindness. 
^  Hvuft  I  not  think  of  Prince  I)jnlina  ?    My  task 

tiot  finished,  and  the  moments  ore  precious. 

''he  added,  disengaging  himself  gently 

hold  of  Dagobert,  **  come — the  day  has 

as  good  a  one  as  I  had  hoped.    The  Abb4 


d'Aigrigny  is  uimiasked :  you  arc  free,  my  aear 
young  lady;  you  have  recovered  your  cross,  my 
brave  soldier ;  La  Mayeux  is  sure  of  a  protec- 
tress ;  the  marshal  has  found  his  children.  I 
have  my  shore  in  all  these  joy^s ;  it  is  a  full  share 
— my  heart  is  satisfied.  Adieu,  my  Inends,  till 
we  meet  again." 

So  saying,  Rodin  waved  liis  hand  affectionately 
to  Adrienne,  La  Maycux,  and  Dagobert,  and 
'withdrew,  casting  a  look  of  delight  at  Marshal 
Simon,  who,  seated  between  his  cuiughters,  held 
them  in  his  arms,  and  covered  them  with  tears 
and  kisses,  remaining  quite  indifierent  to  all  that 

was  passing  around  him. 

•  •  « 

An  hour  after  this  scene.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  and  La  Mayeux,  Marshal  Simon,  his 
two  daughters,  and  Dagobert,  had  quitted  the 

hovisc  of  Doctor  Baleinier. 

*  «  « 

In  terminating  this  episode,  a  few  words  by 
way  of  moralf  ynth  regard  to  ItmatiC'Cuylunu  and 
convents^  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  laws 
which  apply  to  the  superintendence  of  lunatic- 
asylums  appear  to  us  insufficient. 

Pacts  that  have  recently  transpired  before  the 
tribimols,  and  other  facts  that  have  been  pri- 
vatdy.commimicated  to  us,  evidently  prove  this 
insufficiency. 

Doubtless,  the  magistrates  ha'\*e  full  power  to 
visit  lunatic-asylums.  They  are  even  required 
to  make  such  visits.  But  we  know,^om  Uu  b§9t 
authority,  that  the  numerous  and  pressing  occu- 
pations of  magistrates,  whose  number  is  otlen 
out  of  proportion  with  the  labour  imposed  upon 
them,  renoer  these  inspections  so  rare,  that  they 
are,  so  to  speak,  illusory. 

It  appears  then  to  us  advisable  to  institute  a 
system  of  inspections,  at  least  twice  a  month, 
specially  designed  for  lunatic-asylums,  and  en- 
trusted to  a  doctor  and  a  magistrate,  so  that 
every  complaint  may  be  submitted  to  a  double 
examination. 

Doubtless  the  law  is  sufficient  when  its  minis- 
ters are  fully  informed ;  but  how  many  formali- 
ties, how  many  difficulties  must  be  gone  through, 
before  they  can  be  so,  particularly  when  the  un- 
fortunate creature  who  needs  tlicir  assistance, 
already  suspected,  isolated,  and  imprisoned,  has 
no  friend  to  come  forward  in  his  defence,  and 
demand,  in  his  name,  the  protection  of  Uie  au- 
thorities ! 

Is  it  not,  then,  imperative  on  the  civil  power 
to  meet  these  necessities  by  a  periodical  and 
M'cU-organized  system  of  inspection  r  * 

What  we  here  say  of  limatic-asylums,  will 
apply  with  still  greater  force  to  convents  for 
women,  seminaries,  and  houses  inhabited  by  re- 
ligious bodies. 

Recent  and  notorious  facts,  with  which  all 
France  has  rung,  have  unfortimately  proved  that 
violence,  forcible  detention,  barbarous  usage,  ab- 
duction of  minors,  and  illegal  imprisonment, 
accompanied  by  torture,  are  occurrences  which, 
if  not  frequenti  are  ut  least  possible  in  religious 
houses. 

It  required  singular  ac^dents,  audacious  and 
cynical  brutalities,  to  bring  these  detestable 
actions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  How 
many  other  victims  have  been,  and  perhaps  still 

•In  Knrland,  m  in  France,  tlicte  obKerrations  of  Mr 
Sue  are  well  worthy  of  attention.    The  subject  hae  lately 
been  brought  forward  in  I'arliament,  by  that  frieod  of  «li 
the  friendle«i.  Lord  A«hley. 
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are,  entombed  in  those  large,  silent  mansions, 
whore  no  profane  look  may  penetrate,  and  which, 
through  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  escape  the 
superintendence  of  the  civil  power. 

Is  it  not  deplorable  that  these  dwellings  should 
not  also  be  subject  to  periodical  inspection,  by 
visitors  consisting,  if  it  be  desired,  of  a  priest,  a 
magistrate,  and  some  delegate  of  the  municipal 
authorities  ? 

If  nothing  takes  place  but  what  is  legal,  hu- 
mane, and  charitable,  in  these  establishments, 
which  have  all  the  character,  and  incur  all  the 
responsibility  of  public  institutions,  why  this  re- 
sistance, this  furious  indignation  of  the  church 
party,  when  anv  mention  is  made  of  touching 
what  they  call  t^eir  privileges  ? 

There  is  something  above  the  constitutions 
devised  at  Rome :  it  is  the  law  of  France — the 
common  law — which  grants  to  all  protection,  but 
which,  in  return,  exacts  from  all  respect  and 
obedience. 


CILVia^Erw  XIII. 

THK   INDIAN   AT   PARIS. 

Since  three  days.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
had  lett  the  house  of  Doctor  Baleinier. 

The  folloi^'ing  scene  took  place  in  a  little  house 
in  the  Rue  Blanche,  to  which  Djalma  had  been 
conducted  in  the  name  of  his  imkno\%Ti  protector. 

Fancy  to  yourself  a  pretty,  circular  apartment, 
hung  with  Indian  drapery,  with  purple  figures 
on  a  grey  ground,  just  relieved  by  a  few  threads 
of  gold,  llie  ceiling,  towards  the  centre,  is  con- 
cealed by  similar  hangings,  tied  together  by  a 
thick,  silken  cord ;  the  two  ends  of  this  cord,  un- 
equal in  length,  terminated,  instead  of  tassels,  in 
two  little  Indian  lamps  of  gold  filligree-work, 
marvellously  finished. 

By  one  of  those  ingenious  combiiuitions,  so 
common  in  barbarous  countries,  these  lamps 
served  also  to  bum  perfumes.  Little  plates  of 
blue  crystal,  let  in  between  the  openings  of  the 
arabesques,  and  illumined  by  the  interior  light, 
shone  with  so  limpid  an  azure,  that  the  golden 
lamps  seemed  starred  with  transparent  sapphires. 
Light  clouds  of  whitish  vapour  rose  incessantly 
from  these  two  lamps,  and  spread  all  around  a 
balmy  odour. 

The  daylight  was  only  admitted  to  this  room 
(it  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon) 
through  a  little  greenhouse,  on  the  other  side 
of  a  door  of  plate-glass,  made  to  slide  into  the 
thickness  of  tne  wall,  by  means  of  a  groove.  A  j 
Chinese  blind  was  arranged  so  as  to  hide  or  re- 
place this  glass  at  pleasure. 

Some  dwarf  palm-trees,  plaintains,  and  other 
Indian  productions,  with  thick  leaves  of  a  metal- 
lic green,  arranged  in  clusters  in  this  conserva- 
tory, formed,  as  it  were,  the  back-CToimd  to  two 
large  variegated  bushes  of  exotic  flowers,  which 
were  separated  by  a  little  path,  paved  with  yel- 
low ancf  blue  Japanese  tiles,  and  reaching  to  the 
foot  of  the  glass. 

ITie  daylight,  already  much  dimmed  by  the 
leaves  through  which  it  passed,  took  a  hue  of 
singular  mildness  as  it  mingled  with  the  azure 
lustre  of  the  perfumed  lamps,  and  the  crimson 
brightness  of  the  fire  in  the  tall  chimney  of 
oriental  porphyry*. 

In  the  half-obscurity  of  this  apartment,  im- 
pre;;nated  with  sweet  odours  and  the  aromatic 
vapour  of  Persian  tobacco,  a  man  with  brown, 
hangln;^  locks,  dressed  in  a  long  robe  of  dark 
gtidtWf  I'^uitened  round  the  waist  by  a  party- 


coloured  8a«h«  was  kneeling  upon  a  masoificent 
Turkey  carpet,  carefully  felting  the  goldCniboiri 
of  a  hookah ;  the  flexible  and  long  tube  of  this 
pipe,  after  rolling  its  folds  upon  the  carpet,  Ukt 
a  scarlet  serpent  with  silver  scales,  rested  be- 
tween the  slender  fingers  of  Djalma,  who  wm 
stretched  negligently  on  a  divan. 

The  young  prince  was  baie-headed ;  his  jet- 
black  hair,  parted  on  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
streamed  waving  about  his  fiEu:e  and  neek  of 
antique  beauty,  with  their  warm,  transpsratt 
colour,  resembling  amber  or  topas.  T.<»amng  \^ 
elbow  on  a  cushion,  he  supported  his  chin  witk 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  The  large  sleeve  of 
his  robe  falling  back  from  his  arm,  which  wad 
roimd  as  that  of  a  woman,  revealed  the  myi- 
terious  signs  formerly  tattooed  there  in  India  by 
the  needle  of  the  Strangler. 

The  son  of  Kadja-Sing  held  in  his  left  ^^^^ 
the  amber  mouth-piece  of  his  pipe.  His  lobe  ot 
magnificent  cashmere,  with  a  border  of  a  thoi- 
sand  colours,  reaching  to  his  knee,  was  fiastened 
about  his  slim  and  well-formed  figure  by  the 
large  folds  of  an  orange-coloured  shawl.  This 
robe  was  half- withdrawn  from  one  of  the  elegsBt 
legs  of  this  Asiatic  Antinoiis,  clad  in  a  kiij  of 
very  close-fitting  gaiter  of  crimson  velvet,  em- 
broidered with  silver,  and  terminating  in  a  little 
white  morocco  slipper,  with  a  scarletheel. 

At  once  mild  and  manly,  the  countenance  o( 
Djalma  was  expressive  of  that  melancholy  and 
contemplative  cabnness  habitual  to  the  Tmtian 
and  the  Arab,  who  possess  the  happy  privikge 
of  uniting,  by  a  rare  combination,  the  meditatin 
indolence  of  the  dreamer  with  the  fiery  energy 
of  the  man  of  action — now  delicate,  nerroui 
impressionable  as  women — now  determined,  fe- 
rocious, and  sanguinary  as  bandits. 

And  this  semi-feminine  comparison  a^mlied  to 
the  moral  nature  of  the  Arab  and  the  InSan,  lo 
long  as  they  are  not  carried  away  by  the  ardoiv 
of  battle  and  the  excitement  of  carnage,  is  ahnoit 
equally  applicable  to  their  physical  oonstitatifla; 
for  if,  like  women  of  good  blood,  they  have  sbmU 
extremities,  slender  limbs,  fine  and  supple  forai, 
this  delicate  and  often  charming  exterior  alwsyi 
covers  muscles  of  steel,  full  of  an  elasticity  nd 
lagour  truly  masculine. 

The  oblong  eyes  of  Djalma,  like  black  <^i— iiH^ 
set  in  bluish  mother-of-pearl,  wandered  aeeha- 
nically  from  the  exotic  flowers  to  the  coliiCi 
from  time  to  time,  he  raised  the  amber  moutt 
piece  of  the  hookah  to  his  lips ;  then,  after  a  sfeW 
aspiration,  half-opening  his  rosy  I^ps,  ttioi^ 
contrasted  with  the  shining  enamel  of  lus  teeth, 
he  sent  forth  a  little,  spiral  line  of  smoke,  freaUj 
scented  by  the  rose-water  through  whieh  it  had 
passed. 

*'  Shall  I  put  more  tobacco  in  the  AoaMf 
said  the  kneeling  figure,  turning  towaids  DjtlML 
and  revealing  the  marked  and  sinister  ftatim« 
Faringhea  the  Strangler. 

Tlie  young  prince  remained  dumb,  either  thtli 
from  an  oriental  contempt  for  certain  racfla,hl 
disdained  to  answer  the  half-caste,  or  thf*,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  reverie,  he  did  not  eren  \vwf  >>*«- 

The  Strangler  too  was  silent ;  czouchiagaw- 
legged  upon  the  caxpet,  with  his  elbowa  nitof 
on  his  knees,  and  his  chin  upon  his  two  ^»*»<K 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  Djalma,  and  af^fy^i  to 
await  the  reply  or  the  orders  of  him  wh<Me  flirt 
had  been  sumamed  the  FtUherftfthe  Omnma. 

How  had  Faringhea,  the  sanguinary  wonfaipper 
of  Bohwanie,  the  divinity  of  murder,  bi«n  fann^ht 
to  seek  or  to  accept  such  humble  funotioiis? 
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How  had  this  man,  possessed  of  no  vulgar 
talents,  whose  passionate  eloquence  and  fero- 
cious energy  hadrecxtiited  so  many  assassins  for 
the  service  of  the  Good  Work,  resigned  himself 
to  Bo  subaltern  a  condition  r 

Why  too  had  this  man,  who,  profiting  by  the 
blindness  of  the  young  prince  with  regard  to 
himself,  might  have  so  easily  sacrificed  him  as 
an  offering  to  Bohwanie,  why  had  he  spared  the 
life  of  the  son  of  Kadja-Sing  ? 

Why,  in  fine,  did  he  expose  himself  to  such 
frequent  encounters  with  Kodin,  whom  he  had 
only  known  under  the  most  unfavourable  aus- 
pices? 

The  sequel  of  this  story  will  answer  all  these 
questions.  We  can  only  say  at  present,  that, 
after  a  long  interview  with  Kodin,  two  nights 
before,  the  Strangler  had  quitted  him  vrith  down- 
cast eyes  and  cautious  bearing. 

After  having  remained  silent  for  some  time, 
Dialma,  following  with  his  eye  the  little  cloud 
Of  whitish  smoke  that  he  had  just  sent  forth  into 
•pace,  addressed  himself  to  Faringhea  without 
looking  at  him,  and  said  to  him  in  the  language, 
at  once  hyperbolical  and  concise,  familiar  to 
Orientals :  "  The  hour  passes.  The  old  man 
with  ^legood  heart  does  not  come.  But  he  will 
come.    Bis  word  it  his  word." 

<*  TTia  word  is  his  word,  my  lord,"  repeated 
Faringhea,  in  an  affirmative  tone.  •*  When  he 
eame  to  fetch  you,  three  days  ago,  from  the 
house  whither  those  wretches,  in  furtherance  of 
th^  wicked  designs,  had  conveyed  you  in  a 
deep  sleep— after  throwing  me,  your  watchful 
«aa  devoted  servant,  into  a  similar  state — he 
■dd  to  you :  *  The  unknown  iriend,  who  sent 
te  you  from  the  Chateau  de  CardoviUe,  bids  me 
eomo  to  you,  prince.     Have  confidence,   and 


follow  me.  A  worthy  abode  is  prepared  for 
you.' — And  again,  he  said  to  you,  my  lord: 
'  Consent  not  to  leave  the  house,  until  my  return. 
Your  interest  requires  it.  In  three  days,  you 
wiU  see  me  again,  and  then  be  restored  to  per- 
freedom.' — ^You  consented  to  those  terms, 
BVf  kard,  and  for  three  days  you  have  not  left 
tbo  house." 

**  And  I  wait  for  the  old  man  with  impa- 
Boe/'  said  DjaUna,  **  for  this  solitude  is  heavy 
with  me.    There  must  be  so  many  things  to 

admire  in  Paris.    Above  all " 

I>}ahna  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  and  re- 
lamiod  into  a  reverie  After  some  moments  of 
i^ance,  tilie  son  of  Kadja-Sing  said  suddenly  to 
Fiuinghea,  in  the  tone  of  an  impatient  and  indo- 
tout  Sfultan:  **  Speak  to  me  !" 

•«  Of  what  shall  I  speak,  my  lord?" 
*•  Of  what  thou  wilt,"  said  Djnlma,  with 
contempt,  as  he  fixed  on  the  ceiling  his 
eyes  half- veiled  with  languor.  "  Que  thought 
Ibllawa  me;  I  wish  to  be  diverted  from  it. 
Spaak  to  me." 

Fsciaghea  threw  a  piercing  glance  on  the 
countenance  of  the  young  &dian,  and  saw 
that  his  cheeks  were  coloured  with  a  slight 
hhish. 

**  Mr  loud,"  said  the  half-caste,  **  I  can  guess 
your  thought." 

■  XHafami  shook  his  head,  without  looking  at 
Hi*  mrangier.  The  latter  resumed  :  "  You  arc 
t''*-^^*"^  of  the  women  of  Paris,  my  lord." 
.-;4«Ba  ailsBt,  slave!"  said  Djalma  —  and  he 
twne^  himself  abruptly  on  the  sofa,  as  if  some 
Musfiil  womid  had  been  touched  to  the  quick. 
Mrinc^iea  wa$  lilent. 
^iAftettha  lapse  of  some  moments,  Djalma  re- 


sumed with  impatience,  throwing  aside  the  tube 
of  the  hookah,  and  veiling  both  eyes  vfith  his 
hands :  "  Thy  words  are  better  than  silence. 
Cursed  be  my  thoughts,  and  the  spirit  which 
calls  up  these  phantoms  !" 

*•  "W  hy  should  you  fly  these  thoughts,  my 
lord?  Vou  are  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
hitherto  all  yotir  youth  has  been  spent  in  war  or 
captivity.  Up  to  this  time,  you  have  remained 
pure  as  Gabriel,  that  young  Christian  prie:it, 
who  accompanied  us  on  our  voyage." 

Though  Paringhea  did  not  at  all  depart  from 
his  respectful  deference  for  the  prince,  the  latter  ; 
felt  that  there  was  something  of  irony  in  the 
tone  of  the  half-caste,  as  he  pronounced  the 
wordj7ure, 

Djalma  said  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  severity :  **  1  do  not  wish  to  pass  for  a 
barbarian,  as  they  call  us,  with  these  civUized 
people ;  liierefore,  I  glory  in  my  chastity." 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  my  lord." 

**  I  may  perhaps  love  some  woman,  pure  as 
was  my  mother  when  she  married  my  father ; 
and  to  ask  for  purity  from  a  woman,  one  must 
be  chaste  as  she." 

At  this  enormity,  Paringhea  could  not  refrain 
from  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Why  dost  thou  laugh,  slave  r"  said  the 
yoiing  prince,  imperiously, 

**  With  civilized  people,  as  you  call  them,  my 
lord,  the  man  who  married  in  the  flower  of  his 
innocence,  would  bo  mortally  wounded  with 
ridicule." 

*•  It  is  false,  slave  !  He  would  only  be  ridicu- 
lous, if  he  married  one  that  was  not  pure  as 
himself." 

**  Then,  my  lord,  he  would  not  only  be 
wounded — he  wotdd  be  killed  outright ;  lor  he 
would  be  doubly  and  unmercifully  laughed  at." 

**  It  is  fJEdse !  it  is  false  I  AVhere  didst  thou 
learn  all  this  r" 

"  I  have  seen  Parisian  women  at  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  ut  Pondicherry,  my  lord :  then  I 
learned  a  good  deal  during  our  voyage ;  I  talked 
with  a  young  officer,  whilst  you  conversed  with 
the  young  priest." 

**  So,  like  the  sultans  of  our  harems,  civilized 
men  require  of  women  tho  innocence  they  have 
themselves  lost." 

*•  Tliey  require  it  the  more,  the  less  they  have 
of  it,  my  lord." 

"  To  require  without  any  return,  is  to  act  as  a 
master  to  his  slave — and  by  what  right  r" 

**  By  the  right  of  the  strongest — as  it  is  with 
us,  my  lord." 

"  And  the  women,  what  do  they  do  ?" 

**  They  prevent  the  men  from  being  too  ridi- 
culous when  they  marry — ^in  the  eyes  of  the 
world." 

*•  And  a  woman  that  is  false — they  kill  her?" 
said  Djalina,  raising  himself  abruptly,  and  fixing 
upon  Paringhea  a  savage  look,  that  sparkled 
with  lurid  fire. 

**  They  kill  her,  my  lord,  as  "with  us — when 
they  find  her  out." 

**  Despots  like  ourselves !  Why  then  do  they 
not  shut  up  their  women,  to  force  them  to  a 
fidelity  which  they  do  not  practise  r" 

**  Because  their  civilization  is  barbarous,  and 
their  barbarism  civilized,  my  lord." 

"  All  sad  enough,  if  true,"  replied  Djalma, 
with  a  pensive  air.  Then  he  added,  with  a 
species  of  enthusiasm,  employing,  as  usual,  the 
mystic  and  figurative  language  familiar  to  t^e 
people  of  his  coimtry :  '*  Yes ;  thy  talk  afflicts 
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inc»  »lavo — for  two  drops  of  dew  blending  in  the 
calyx  of  a  flo^'cr,  arc  as  two  hearts  that  mingle 
in  a  pure  and  virp:in  love ;  and  two  rays  of  light 
united  in  one  inextinguishable  iiamc»  are  as  the 
burning  and  eternal  jovs  of  two  loTcrs  joined  in 
wedlcfck." 

ITiough  Djalma  spoke  of  the  pure  enjoyments 
of  the  Koul  with  inexpressible  grace,  yet,  wlien 
he  painted  less  ideal  nappincss,  his  eyes  shone 
like  stars,  he  shuddered  slightly,  his  nostrils 
swelled,  the  pale  gold  of  his  complexion  became 
Tcrmilion,  and  the  young  prince  sank  into  a 
deep  rererie. 

Faringhea,  having  remarked  this  emotion,  thus 
resumed :  "If,  like  the  proud  and  brilliant  khig- 
bird  of  our  woods,  you  prefer  nimierous  and 
varied  pleasures  to  solitary  and  monotonous 
loves — ^liandsome,  young,  nch  as  you  are,  my 
lord  —  were  you  to  seek  out  those  seductive 
Parisians,  the  voluptuous  phantoms  of  your 
nights,  the  charming  tormentors  of  your  dreams 
— were  you  to  cast  upon  them  looxs  bold  as  a 
challenge,  supplicating  as  prayers,  ardent  as 
desires— -do  you  not  think,  that  many  a  half- 
veiled  eye  would  borrow  tire  from  your  glance  ? 
Then  it  would  bo  longer  be  the  monotonous  de- 
liffhts  of  a  single  love,  tlie  hea^'y  chain  of  our 
vie — no,  it  would  be  the  thousand  pleasures  of 
the  harem — a  harem  peopled  with  free  and 
proud  beauties,  whom  happy  love  would  make 
your  slaves,  unable  to  exist  without  you.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  would  then  be  you,  the  ardent  and 
magnificent  son  of  our  country,  that  would  be- 
come the  love  and  pride  of  these  women — and 
they,  the  most  seductive  women  in  the  world, 
would  soon  have  for  you  no  looks  but  those  of 
languor  and  passion." 

Djalma  had  listened  to  Faringhea  with  silent 
eagerness.  ITie  expression  of  the  features  of 
the  young  Indian  had  completely  changed ;  it 
was  no  longer  the  melancholy  and  dreaming 
youth,  invoking  the  sacred  remembrance  of  his 
mother,  and  finding  only  in  the  dew  of  heaven, 
in  the  cah-x  of  flowers,  images  sufiiciently  pure 
to  paint  tfie  chastity  of  the  love  he  dreamed  of ; 
it  was  no  longer  even  the  young  man,  blushing 
with  a  modest  ardour,  at  the  thought  of  the 
permitted  joys  of  a  legitimate  union.  No!  the 
incitements  of  Faringhea  liad  kindled  a  sub- 
terraneous fire ;  the  inflamed  countenance  of 
Djalma,  his  eyes  now  sparkling  and  now  veiled, 
his  manly  and  sonorous  respiration,  announced 
the  heat  of  his  blood,  the  boiling  'up  of  the 
passions,  only  the  more  energetic,  that  they  had 
been  hitherto  restrained. 

Springing  suddenly  from  the  divan,  supple, 
vigorous,  and  light  as  a  young  tiger,  Djauna 
seized  Faringhea  by  the  throat,  exclaiming : 
**  I'hy  words  are  burning  poison  !'* 

**  My  lord,*'  said  Faringhea,  without  opposing 
the  least  resistance,  "  your  slave  is  your  slave. 

This  submission  disumed  the  prince. 

"  My  life  belongs  to  you,"  repeated  the  half- 
caste. 

*•  I  belong  to  thee,  slave !"  cried  Djalma, 
repulsing  him.  "  Just  now,  I  hung  upon  thy 
lips,  devouring  thy  dangerous  lies." 

*•  Lies,  my  lord  ?  Only  appear  before  these 
women,  and  their  looks  will  confirm  my  words." 

•*  These  women  will  love  me? — niej  who  have 
only  lived  in  war  and  in  the  woods  r" 

•*  The  thoueht  that  you,  so  young,  have  al- 
ready waged  bloody  war  on  men  and  tigers,  will 
make  them  adore  you,  my  lord." 

'« 'Tia  false." 


**  I  tell  you,  my  lord,  on  seeing  your  hand,  u 
delicate  ss  tlieirs,  but  which  has  'been  so  often 
bathed  in  hostile  blood,  they  'will  wi^  to  em- 
brace it ;  and  they  will  kiss  it  again,  when  they 
think,  that,  in  our  forests,  with  loaded  carbine, 
and  a  poniard  between  your  teeth,  you  smiled  tt 
the  roaring  of  the  lion  or  pnnthcr,  lor  whom  von 
lay  m  wait. 
**  But  I  am  a  savage — a  barbarian." 
**  And,  for  that  very  reason,  you  niU  hare 
them  at  your  feet,    lliey  will  feci  themselves  at 
once  terrified  and  charmed,  by  all  the  riolence, 
all  the  fury,  the  rage  of  jealousy,  the  paMioii  and 
the  love,  to  which  a  man  of  your  blood*  your 
youth,  your  ardour,  must  be  subject.    To^dar 
mild  and  tender,  to-morrow  fierce  and  suspicious^ 
another  time  ardent  and  pasaionate*  tvoi  you 
'will  be — and  such  you  ougiit  to  be,  if  tob  wish 
to  win  them.    Yes ;  let  a  cry  of  rue  be  hnid 
between  two  kisses,  let  a  poniard  setter  fat  the 
midst  of  caresses,  and  they  wiU  iaU  before  jov, 
palpitating  with  pleasure,  lore,  and  fen—mA. 
you  will  TO  to  them,  not  a  man,  bat  a  god." 

"  Dost  think  so  r"  cried  Djalma,  catrwd  awaj; 
in  spite  of  himseli^  by  the  wild  doqucnoe  of  tiw 
Straneler. 

**  \  ou  know,  you  feel,  that  I  speak  the  tnlfc,** 
cried  the  latter,  extending  his  arm  towvdi  lb( 
young  Indian. 

**  n'hy,  yes !"  exclaimed  Djalma,  hii  eye 
sparkling,  liis  nostrils  swelling,  aa  he  norcd 
about  the  apartment  with  savage  boundi.  "1 
know  not  if  I  possess  my  reaaon,  or  if  I  In 
intoxicated,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  thou  a[pllk- 
est  truth.  Yes,  I  feel  that  they  will  Iowa  ne 
with  madness  and  fury,  because  mj  knre  iHll  be 
mad  and  furious ;  they  will  tremUc  with  |ka> 
sure  and  fear,  because  the  Tery  thouslit  4f  it 
makes  me  tremble  with  delight  and  tttror. 
Slave,  it  is  true ;  there  is  something  excitiiigtBd 
fearful  in  such  a  love !" 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  I)jafanft'«it 
superb  in  his  impetuous  sensuality.  It  is  aj|rait 
and  rare  thing,  to  see  a  young  man  airiTt  m  his 
native  purity,  at  the  age  in  which  are  dovikg^ 
in  all  their  powerful  energy,  those  aiilifi^V 
instincts  of  love,  which  QoA  has  implMlsd  in 
the  heart  of  his  creatures,  and  which,  xcpnned, 
disguised,  or  perverted,  may  unseat  tha  lasioo, 
or  generate  mad  excesses  and  frightful  erimes— 
but  which,  directed  towards  a  peat  and  noUe 
passion,  may  and  must,  by  their  Tery  TiolMioe, 
elevate  man,  through  devotion  and  tcnderacM, 
to  the  limits  of  the  ideal. 

*'0h!  this  woman — this  woman,  befbce  whan 
I  am  to  tremble — and  who,  in  turn,  must  trns- 
ble  before  me — ^where  is  she?"  cried  mafaan, 
with  redoubled  excitement.  '*  Shall  I  erv  Aid 
her?" 

**  One  is  a  good  deal,  my  lord,"  replied  Arfsff- 
hea,  with  his  sardonic  coolness ;  '*  ne  who  looEi 
for  one  troman,  will  rarely  succeed  in  this  ooulzy ; 

he  who  seeks  wofnen,  is  only  at  a  loss  to  choose." 

«  •  • 


At  the  moment  when  the  half-oaste  mads 
impertinent  answer  to  Djalma,  a  rery  oiOPB^ 
blue-and- white  carriage  stopped  befara  tiw  Httk 
garden-door  of  the  house,  which  opened  i^oas 
deserted  street.  It  was  drawn  by  two  besMtffid 
blood-horses,  of  a  golden-bay  odloor,  wiOlllBflk 
manes  and  tails.  The  scutcheons  on  llwlonMi 
were  of  silver,  as  were  also  the  Vuttani  of  Ab 
servants'  livery,  which  was  blue  nidi 
collars.  On  the  blue  hammcrdotft, 
M-ith  white,  as  well  as  on  the 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


To  explun  the   airiTiil  of  KTudemoisi^lIe  do 
!  CazdorQlt!  nt  the  gardm-ilaar  of  the  house  oi^i^u- 

fied  by  Djahna,  we  must  cast  a  retroapcctiTc 

gl«noe  at  prcTious  cvcnta. 

On   leaving  the  house  of  Doctor  Balcinior, 
'  Uademouolla  dc  Conloville  had  gone  to  take  uji 

ber  Teaidonce  in  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 

Snzii^  the  la^t  few  months  of  her  stay  with  her 

jjmt,  Atbicimc  hnd  ■riretlr  cmiscd  Ihin  hand- 
-aone  dweUinx  to  bo  rqiairfd  and  fumii-hcd,  and 

ite.  hixmrj  and  el^i 


u 


L.  hixaj  and  el^ancE 

39 


w  incicaied  by 


al    h    -non      aof   h   pavi  on  of  th    Ho 
Saint-Dmer. 
The  vorlrl  found  it  Tcry  BtriMiijr,  that  n 


wonting  in  men,  whether  of  nKO.  or  twice  of  nfjo 
— n  firm  character,  a  lofly  mind,  a  generous 
heart,  Btronn  and  vigornus  good  sonRC. 

Judging  that  ahc  would  require  faithful  assist- 
ance in  ttie  internal  manngement  of  her  house, 
Adrienne  had  written  to  the  hniliff  of  the  ckliw 
of  C^irJoyille,  and  hi*  wife,  old  sen-nnn  of  the 
fninily,  to  CoiOL'  imuiedintfly  to  P:in' :  Mr.  llii- 
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friend  of  the  father  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  the  Comit  de  Montbron,  an  accomplished 
old  man,  once  very  much  in  fashion,  and  still 
a  connoisseur  in  all  sorts  of  elegances,  had 
advu«cd  Adrienne  to  act  like  a  princeu,  and  take 
an  equerry ;  and  he  recommended  for  this  office 
a  man  of  good  breeding  and  ripe  age,  who,  him- 
self an  amateur  in  horses,  had  been  ruined  in 
England,  at  Newmarket,  the  Derby,  and  Tatter- 
sair.s,  and  reduced,  as  it  often  happens  with 
gentlemen  in  that  country,  to  drive  the  stage- 
coaches, thus  finding  an  honest  method  of  earn- 
ing his  bread,  and  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
his  taste  for  horses.  Such  was  Mr.  de  Bonne- 
ville, the  protegd  of  Mr,  de  Montbron.  Both 
from  his  age  and  habits,  this  equerry  could 
accompany  Mademoiselle  de  Cardonlle  on  horse- 
back, and,  better  than  any  one  else,  superintend 
the  affairs  of  the  stable.  He  accepted  therefore 
the  employment  with  gratitude,  aad,  thanks  to 
his  skill  and  attention,  the  equipages  of  Made- 
moiselle dc  Cardoville  were  not  eclinsed  in 
elegance  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  Fatis. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardorilla  had  taken  back 
her  women,  Hebe,  GeorgtitOf  and  Florine.  The 
latter  was  at  first  to  have  re-entered  the  service 
of  the  Princess  de  Saint*Diaier,  to  continue  her 
part  of  spy  for  the  tuperior  of  the  Convent  de 
Sainte-Harie ;  butf  in  oonaequenco  of  the  new 
direction  given  by  Hodin  to  the  liennepont 
affair,  it  was  deoidied  that  Fiorino.  if  possible, 
should  return  to  the  aenrloe  of  Maoemoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  Thii  oonfldential  place,  enabling 
this  unfortunate  creature  to  render  important 
and  mysurious  services  to  the  people  who  held 
her  fate  in  their  hands,  forced  her  to  an  infamous 
treason. 

Unfortunately,  all  things  favoured  this  machi- 
nation. 

We  know  that  Florine,  in  her  interview  with 
La  Maveux,  a  few  days  after  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  was  imprisoned  at  Doctor  Baleinier*s, 
had  yielded  to  a  movement  of  remorse,  and  given 
to  the  sempstress  advice  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the 
interests  of  Adrienne — sending  word  to  Agricola 
not  to  deliver  to  Madame  de  Suint-Dizier  the 

Eapers  found  in  the  hiding«plaoe  of  the  pavilion, 
ut  only  to  entrust  them  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  herself.  The  latter,  afterwards  in- 
formed of  these  details  by  La  Mayeux,  felt  a 
double  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  in  Flo- 
rine, took  her  back  into  her  service  with  grati* 
tude,  and  almost  immediately  charged  her  with 
a  confidential  mission— that  of  superintending 
the  arrangements  of  the  house  hired  for  the 
habitation  of  Djalma. 

As  for  La  Mayeux  (yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville,  and  finding  she 
was  no  longer  of  use  to  the  wife  of  Dacobert,  of 
whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  she  had  con- 
sented to  take  up  ner  abode  in  Uic  Hotel  of  the 
Rue  d'Anjou,  along  with  Adrienne,  who,  with 
that  rare  sagacity  of  the  heart  peculiar  to  her, 
entrusted  the  young  sempstress,  who  served  her 
also  as  a  secretary,  with  the  departrneiU  of  admi- 
nistering relief  to  the  poor. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  at  first  thought 
of  entertaining  La  Mayeux  merely  as  a  friend^ 
wishing  to  pay  homage  in  her  person  to  probity 
with  labour,  resignation  in  sorrow,  and  intelli- 
gence in  poverty;  but,  knowing  the  natural 
dignity  of  the  young  girl,  she  feared  with  reason, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  delicate  circumspec- 
tion with  which  this  hospitality  would  be  offered. 
La  Mayeux  might  perceive  in  it  alms  in  disguise. 


Adrienne  preferred  therefore,  while  she  treat  d 
her  as  a  friend,  to  give  her  a  confidential  employ- 
ment. Li  this  manner,  the  great  susceptibility 
of  the  needlewoman  would  be  spared,  since  she 
would  earn  her  livtUhood  by  performing  duties 
which  would  at  the  same  time  satisfy  her  adorable 
instincts  of  charity. 

In  fact.  La  Mayeux  could  fulfil,  better  than 
any  one,  the  sacred  miaaion  confid^  to  her  by 
Adrienne.  Her  cruel  esperience  in  misfortune, 
the  goodneaa  of  her  angefic  soul,  the  elevation  of 
her  mind,  her  rare  aetivity,  her  penetration  Aiith 
regard  to  the  painful  secrets  of  poverty,  her  per* 
feet  knowledge  of  the  industrious  classes,  were 
sufficient  security  for  the  tact  and  intelligence 
with  which  the  excellent  creature  would  second 
the  generous  intentions  of  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville. 

«  «  • 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  diTcm  events  which, 
on  that  day,  preceded  the  arrival  of  liademoisdle 
de  CardoviUa  at  the  garden-door  of  the  house  in 
the  Rue  Blanche. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Uinds 
of  Adrienne's  bedchamber,  closely  shut,  tuKmi^ts^ 
no  ra^r  of  daylight  to  this  apartment,  which  was 
only  lighted  by  a  spherical  lamp  of  oriental  ala- 
baster, suspended  from  the  ceilmg  by  three  kug 
silver  chains. 

This  apartment,  terminating  in  a  dome,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  tent  with  eight  aides.  From  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor,  it  was  hung  with  white  silk, 
covered  with  long  draperies  oz  muslin,  faateotd 
in  large  pufis  to  the  wall,  by  bands  placed  at 
regular  distances  to  plates  of  ivory. 

Two  doors  also  of  ivory,  admirably  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  led,  the  one  to  the  bath-room, 
the  other  to  the  toilet-ehamberi  a  sort  of  little 
temple  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  beauty,  aad 
furnished  as  it  had  been  at  the  pavilion  of  the 
Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier. 

Two  other  compartmenta  of  the  wall  ware 
occupied  by  windows,  completely  veiled  with 
drapery.  Opposite  the  bed,  «*"**1i^<iTg  splendid 
fire-dogs  of  chased  silver,  was  a  chimney^pieoe 
of  white  marblei  like  crystallixed  snow,  in  mich 
were  aoulpttured  two  magnificent  corto/ubt,  and 
a  freise  representing^  birds  and  flowers.  Above 
tliis  freize,  carved  m  open-work  with  extreme 
delicacy,  was  a  sort  of  marble  basket,  filled  with 
red  camelias.  Their  leaves  of  shining  green, 
their  flowers  &t  a  delicate  roay  hue,  were  the 
only  colours  that  disturbed  the  harmonious 
whiteness  of  this  virgin  retreat. 

Finally,  half  surrounded  by  waves  of  white 
muslin,  which  descended  from  the  dome  like  a 
mass  of  light  clouds,  the  bed  was  visible — very 
low,  and  resting  on  feet  of  carved  ivory,  whic:h 
stood  upon  the  ermine  carpet  that  covo^d  the 
tloor.  With  the  exception  of  a  plinth,  also  in 
ivory,  admirably  worked  with  mother-of-pearl, 
tlic  bed  was  entirely  covered  with  white  satin, 
wadded  and  quilted  like  an  immense  scent-bag. 

The  cambric  sheets,  trimmed  with  lace,  being 
a  little  moved  on  one  side,  discovered  the  corns' 
of  a  white  silk  mattress,  and  a  light  coonterpaM 
of  watered  stuff— for  an  equal  temperature  alwayi 
reigned  in  this  apartment,  which  was  warm  at  s 
fine  day  of  spring. 

From  a  singular  scruple,  arising  frtun  the  ssmt 
sentiment  which  had  caused  Ad&ienne  to  harl 
inscribed  on  a  masterpiece  of  goldsmith's  work, 
the  name  of  the  mtiker  instead  of  that  of  the  fffl^i 
she  had  wished  that  all  these  artides,  so  cottlj 
and  sumptuous,  should  be  manufactured  by  worit* 
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men  chosen  amonffst  the  most  intelligent,  honest, 
•ad  indnivtrious  of  their  class,  and  whom  she  had 
supplied  with  the  necessary  materials.  In  this 
manner,  she  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  price  of 
the  work  the  proJU  usually  gained  by  the  middle- 
man, who  speculates  in  such  labour ;  this  aug- 
mentation of  wages  had  spread  happiness  and 
comfort  through  a  hundred  necessitous  families, 
who,  blessing  the  munificence  of  Adriemic,  gave 
her,  as  she  said,  the  right  to  ef^joy  her  luxuries  a,t 
thouffh  they  had  been  good  aetioru. 

Nothing  could  be  fresher  nor  'more  charming 
than  the  interior  of  this  bedchamber.  Made- 
moiselle de  CardoviHe  had  just  awoke ;  she 
reposed  in  the  midst  of  that  flood  of  muslin, 
lace,  cambric,  and  white  silk,  in  a  position  full 
of  ease  and  grace.  Never  diu-ing  the  night  did 
she  cover  thnt  beautiful  golden  hair  (a  certain 
recipe,  said  the  Greeks,  for  preserving  it  for  a 
long  while  in  its  pristine  magnificence).  Every 
evening,  her  women  arranged  her  long  silky 
curls  in  flat  tresses,  forming  two  broad  bands, 
which,  descending  sufliciently  low  almost  entirelv 
to  conceal  the  small  ear,  the  rosy  lobe  of  which 
was  alone  visible,  were  joined  to  the  large  plait 
behind  the  head. 

This  head-dress,  borrowed  from  Greek  anti- 
qtiity,  set  off  to  admiration  the  pure,  fine  features 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc,  and  made  her 
look  so  much  younger,  that,  instead  of  eighteen, 
one  would  haroly  have  given  her  fifteen  years  of 
age.  Gathered  thus  closely  about  the  temples, 
the  hair  lost  its  transparent  and  brilliant  hues, 
and  woidd  have  appeared  almost  brown,  but  for 
^e  golden  tints  which  played  here  and  there, 
amid  the  undulations  of  the  tresses. 

Plunged  in  that  morning  torpor,  the  warm 
languor  of  which  is  so  favourable  to  soft  reveries, 
Adnenne  leaned  with  her  elbow  on  the  pillow, 
and  her  head  a  little  on  one  side,  which  displayed 
to  advantage  the  ideal  contour  of  her  neck  and 
shoulders ;  her  smiling  lips,  moist  and  rosy, 
were,  like  her  checks,  cold  an  if  they  had  just 
oeen  bathed  in  ice-water ;  her  snow-white  lids 
half  Teiled  the  large,  dark,  soft  eyes,  which  now 
meed  languidly  upon  nothing,  and  now  fixed 
themselves  with  pleasure  upon  the  ros^  flowers 
and  jnreen  leaves  m  the  basket  of  camelias. 

l^o  can  paint  the  matchless  serenity  of 
Adrienne's  awaking — ^when  the  fair  and  chaste 
soul  roused  itself  in  the  fair  and  chaste  bodv  ? 
It  was  the  awaking  of  a  heart  as  pure  as  the 
fresh  and  balmy  breath  of  youth,  that  made  her 
bosom  rise  and  fall  in  its  white,  immaculate 
purity. 

What  creed,  what  dogma,  what  formula,  what 
religious  symbol,  oh !  paternal  and  divine  Creator ! 
can  ever  give  a  more  complete  idea  of  thy  har- 
monious and  ineffable  power,  than  the  image  of 
a  young  maiden  awaking  in  the  bloom  of  her 
beauty,  and  in  all  the  grace  of  that  modesty  vrith 
which  Thou  hast  endowed  her,  seeking,  in  her 
dreamy  innocence,  for  the  secret  of  that  celestial 
instinct  of  love,  which  Thou  hast  placed  in  the 
bosom  of  all  Thy  creatures — oh!  Thou  whose 
love  is  eternal,  and  goodness  infinite  ! 

The  confused  thoughts  which,  since  her  sleep, 
had  appeared  gently  to  agitate  Adrienne,  absorbed 
her  more  and  more ;  her  head  resting  on  her 
tiosom,  her  beautifid  arm  upon  the  couch,  her 
features,  without  becoming  precisely  sad,  as- 
sumed an  expression  of  touching  melancholy. 

Her  dearest  desire  was  accomplished;  she  was 
about  to  live  independent  and  alone.  But  this 
affectiontcte,  delicate,  expansive,    and   marvel- 


lously complete  nature,  felt  tlmt  God  liad  n«>' 
given  her  such  rare  treasures,  U)  bury  them  in  a 
cold  and  i>eltit!ih  sohtude.  She  felt  how  mucH 
that  was  great  and  beautiful  might  be  inspired 
l)y  love,  b(jth  in  herself,  and  in  him  that  sliould 
Ih?  worthy  of  her. 

Confiding  in  her  courage,  and  the  nobleness  of 
her  character,  proud  of  the  example  that  she 
wished  to  jrlve  to  other  women,  knowing  that  all 
eyes  would  be  fixed  envioiKly  U])on  her,  she  felt 
as  it  were  only  too  sure  of  herself;  far  from 
tearing  that  she  should  make  a  bad  choice,  she 
rather  feared,  that  she  should  not  find  any  ironi 
whom  to  choose,  so  pure  and  perfect  was  her 
taste.  And,  even  had  she  met  with  her  own 
ideal,  she  had  views  at  once  so  singular  and  so 
just,  so  extraordinary  and  yet  so  sensible,  with 
regard  to  the  independence  and  dignity  of  woman, 
that,  inexorably  determined  to  make  no  con- 
cession upon  this  head,  she  asked  hers(>ll'  ii 
the  man  of  her  choice  would  ever  accept  the 
hitherto  imhcard-of  conditions  that  she  meant 
to  impose. 

In  recalling  to  her  remembrance  the  postible 
suitors  that  she  had  met  in  the  world,  she  re> 
membered  also  the  dark,  but  true  picture,  which 
Kodin  had  drawn  Mith  so  much  caustic  bitter- 
ness. She  remembered  too,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain pride,  the  encouragement  this  miui  had 
given  her,  not  by  flattery,  but  by  advising  her  to 
follow  out  and  accomplish  a  great,  generous,  and 
beautiful  design. 

llie  current  or  the  caprice  of  fancy  soon 
brought  Adrienne  to  think  of  Djalma. 

AVhiL«t  she  congratulated  herself  on  having 
paid  to  her  rcyal  kinsman  the  duties  of  a  kingly 
hospitality,  the  young  girl  was  f^^r  from  regard- 
ing the  prince  as  the  hero  of  her  future  life. 

And  first  she  said  to  herself,  not  unreastmably, 
that  this  half-savage  bov,  with  passions,  if  not 
imtameable,  yet  im tamed,  transpi)rte<l  on  a  sud- 
den into  the  midst  of  a  refined  civilization,  must 
be  inevitably  destined  to  fiery  trials  and  violin t 
transformatitms.  Now  Mademoiiiclie  de  Cardo- 
vUle,  having  nothing  masculine  or  despotic  in 
her  character,  had  no  wish  to  civilize  tiiti  young 
savage.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the  interest, 
or  rather  because  of  tlie  interest,  which  hhe  felt 
for  the  young  Indian,  she  was  firmly  resolved 
not  to  make  herseli  known  to  liiin,  till  alter  the 
lapse  of  two  or  three  months ;  and  she  deter- 
mined also,  that,  even  if  Djalma  should  kam  by 
chance  that  she  was  his  relation,  she  would  not 
receive  his  visit.  She  desired,  if  not  to  try  him, 
at  least  to  leave  him  free  in  all  his  acts,  so  tliat 
he  might  expend  the  first  fire  of  his  passions, 
good  or  bad.  But  not  wishing  to  abandon  him 
quite  without  defence,  to  the  perils  of  a  Parisian 
lite,  she  requested  the  Count  de  Moiitbron,  in 
confidence,  to  introduce  Prince  Djalma  to  the 
best  company  in  Paris,  and  to  enlighten  him  by 
the  counsels  of  his  long  experience. 

Mr.  de  Montbron  had  received  the  request  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardovillc  with  the  greatest 
pleasure,  taking  delight,  he  said,  to  start  his 
loyal  tiger  in  drawing-rooms,  and  bring  him  into 
contact  with  the  flower  of  the  tine  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Paris,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
wager  any  amount  in  favour  of  his  half-savage 
]mpLl. 

•'  As  for  myself^  my  dear  coimt,"  said  Adrienne 
to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  Mrith  her  usual  franknes:^, 
**  my  1  esolution  is  not  to  be  shaken.  You  have 
told  me  the  effect  that  will  be  produced  in  the 
tashiunabie  world,  by  the  tirtu  appeanmcc  o{ 
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Prince  Djalma,  an  Indian  nineteen  years  of  age, 
of  surprising  beauty,  proud  and  wild  as  a  young 
lion  arriving  from  his  forest ;  it  is  new,  it  is 
extraordinary,  you  added ;  and  therefore  all  the 
coquetries  of  civilized  life  will  pursue  him  with 
an  eagerness  which  makes  me  tremble  for  him. 
Now,  seriously,  my  dear  count,  it  will  not  suit 
me  to  appear  as  the  rival  of  so  many  Unc  ladies, 
who  are  about  to  expose  themselves  intrepidly 
to  tne  claws  of  the  young  tiger.  I  take  great 
interest  in  liim,  because  he  is  my  coxisin,  because 
he  is  handsome,  because  he  is  brave,  and  above 
all  because  he  does  not  wear  that  horrible  Euro- 
pean dress.  No  doubt,  these  are  rare  qualities — 
but  not  suificient  to  make  me  change  my  mind. 
Besides,  the  good  old  philosopher,  my  new 
friend,  has  given  me  advice  about  this  Indian, 
which  you,  my  dear  count,  who  are  not  a  philo- 
sopher, will  yet  approve.  It  is,  for  some  time, 
to  receive  visits  at  home,  but  not  to  visit  other 
people — which  will  spare  me  the  awkwardness 
of  meeting  my  royal  cousin,  and  allow  me  to 
make  a  careful  choice,  even  amongst  my  usual 
society.  As  my  house  will  be  an  excellent  one, 
my  position  original,  and  as  I  shall  be  suspected 
of  all  sorts  of  naughty  secrets,  I  shall  be  in  no 
want  of  inquisitive  visitors,  who  will  amuse  me 
a  good  deal,  I  assure  you." 

And  as  Mr.  de  Montbron  asked,  if  the  exile 
of  the  poor  young  Indian  tiger  was  to  last  long, 
Adrienne  answered :  "  As  I  shall  see  most  of 
the  persons,  to  whom  you  will  introduce  him,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  different  opinions  about 
him.  If  certain  men  speak  well  of  liim,  and 
certain  women  ill,  I  shall  have  good  hope  of 
him.  In  a  word,  the  opinion  that  I  come  to,  in 
separating  the  true  from  the  false  (you  may 
leave  that  to  my  sagacity),  will  shorten  or  prolong 
the  exile  of  my  royal  cousin." 

Such  were  the  formal  intentions  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  with  regard  to  Djalma,  even 
on  the  day  she  went  with  Plorine  to  the  house 
he  occupied.  In  a  word,  she  had  positively 
resolved  not  to  bo  known  to  him  for  some  months 
to  come, 

<r  «  • 

After  long  reflecting  that  morning,  on  the 
chances  that  might  yet  offer  themselves  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  her  heart,  Adrienne  fell  into  a  new 
reverie. 

This  charming  creature,  so  fidl  of  life  and 
youth,  heaved  a  low  sigh,  raised  her  two  arms 
above  her  head,  turned  her  prohle  towards-  the 
pillow,  and  remained  for  some  moments  as  if 
powerless  and  vanquished.  Motionless  beneath 
the  white  tissues  that  wrapped  her  round,  she 
looked  like  a  fair,  marble  statue,  visible  beneath 
a  light  layer  of  snow. 

Suddenly,  Adrienne  raised  herself  up,  drew 
her  hand  across  her  brow,  and  rang  for  her 
women.  At  the  first  silver  tone  of  the  bell,  the 
two  ivory  doors  opened. 

Georgette  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the 
dressing-room,  from  which  Lutine,  the  little 
black-and-tau  dog,  with  his  golden  collar,  escaped 
with  a  joyful  barking. 

liebe  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  bath-room.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  apartment,  lighted  from  above,  might  be 
seen  upon  a  green  mat  of  Spanish  leather,  with 
golden  ornaments,  a  crystal  bath  in  the  form  of 
a  long  shell.  The  three  only  cracks  in  this 
masterpiece  of  glass-work,  were  concealed  by 
the  elegant  device  of  several  large  reeds  of  silver, 
which  rose  from  the  wide  base  of  the  bath,  also 


of  wrought  silver,  representing  children  and 
dolphins  playing  amongst  branches  of  natural 
coral,  and  azure  shells.  Nothing  could  be  more 
pleasing  than  the  effect  of  these  reeds  and  shells, 
upon  a  dull  ground  of  silver;  the  balsamie 
vapour,  which  rose  from  the  wami«  limpid,  and 
perfumed  water,  that  filled  the  cryst^  shellt 
spread  through  the  bath-room,  and  floated  like 
a  light  cloud  into  the  sleeping-chamber. 

Seeing  Hebe  in  her  frash  and  pretty  costume, 
bringing  her  a  long  bathing-gown,  hftnying  upo^ 
a  bare  and  dimpl^  arm,  Ac&ienne  said  to  her : 
**  Where  is  Florine,  my  child?" 

'*  Mademoiselle,  she  went  down  stairs  two 
hours  ago ;  she  was  wanted  for  something  very 
pressing." 

•'  \Vho  wanted  her?" 

"  The  young  person  who  serves  Mademoiselle 
as  secretary.  She  went  out  this  morning  very 
early ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  returned,  she  sent  for 
Florine,  who  has  not  come  back  since." 

"  This  absence  no  doubt  relates  to  some  im- 
portant affair  of  m^  angelic  minister  of  succour/' 
said  Adrienne,  smiling,  and  thinking  of  La  Ma- 
veux.  Then  she  made  a  sign  to  Hebe  to  approach 
her  bed. 


About  two  hours  after  rising,  Adrienne,  having 
had  herself  dressed,  as  usual,  with  rare  elegancak 
dismissed  her  women,  and  sent  for  \a  Mayeux, 
whom  she  treated  with  marked  deference,  alwayi 
receiving  her  alone. 

The  young  sempstress  entered  hastily,  with  a 
pale,  agitated  countenance,  and  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice :  "  Ah,  mademoiselle !  my  presunti- 
ments  were  justified.     You  are  betrayed." 

**  Of  what  presentiments  do  you  speak,  my  dear 
child  r"  said  Adrienne,  with  surprise.  **  Who 
betrays  me?" 

**  Mr.  liodin,"  answered  La  Mayeux. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

DOUBTS. 

Ox  hearing  the  accusation  brought  by  La  Ma- 
yeux against  Rodin,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
looked  at  the  young  girl  with  new  astonishment. 

Before  continuing  this  scene,  we  may  say  that 
La  Mayeux  was  no  longer  clad  in  her  poor,  old 
clothes,  but  was  dressed  in  black,  with  as  muck 
simplicity  as  taste.  The  sad  colour  seemed  to 
indicate  her  renunciation  of  all  hiunan  vanity, 
the  eternal  mourning  of  her  heart,  and  the  aus- 
tere duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  devotion  to 
misfortune.  With  her  black  gown.  La  Mayeux 
wore  a  large  falling  collar,  white  and  neat  as  her 
little  gauze  cap,  with  its  grey  ribbons,  which,  re- 
vealing her  bands  of  fine  brown  hair,  set  off  to 
advantage  her  pale  and  melancholy  countenance, 
witli  its  soft,  blue  eyes.  Her  long  and  delicate 
hands,  preserved  from  the  cold  by  gloves,  were 
no  longer,  as  formerly,  of  a  violet  hue,  but  of  an 
almost  transparent  whiteness. 

The  agitated  features  of  La  Mayeux  expreseed 
a  lively  uneasiness.  Extremely  surprised.  Made* 
moisellc  de  Cardoville  exclaimed:  **  What  do 
you  say?" 

**  Mr.  Rodin  betrays  you,  mademoiselle." 

**  Mr.  Rodin?    Impossible!" 

"  Ah,  madcmoiflolle !  my  presentiinciits  did 
not  deceive  me." 

**  Your  presentiments  r" 

*'  The  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Rodin,  I  was  fright- 
ened in  spite  of  myself.  My  heart  sank  within 
me,  and  I  trembled — ^fbr  you,  miidemoiaeUek'' 
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"  For  me  ?"  wiid  Adrienne.  "  And  why  did 
you  not  tremble  for  yourself,  my  poor  friend  }*' 

**  I  do  not  know,  mademoiselle ;  but  such  was 
my  first  impression.  And  this  fear  was  so  invin- 
'cible,  ^at,  notwithstanding  the  kindness  that 
Mr.  Rodin  showed  my  sister,  he  still  frightened 
me." 

**  That  is  strange.  I  can  imderstand  as  well 
as  any  one  the  ahnost  irresistible  influence  of 
sympathies  or  arersions;  but,  on  this  occasion 

■    Howerer,"  resumed  Adrienne,  after  a  mo- 

mcMit's  reflection,  •*  no  matter  for  that ;  how  have 
these  suspicions  been  changed  to  certainty?" 

**  Yesterday,  I  went  to  take  to  ray  sister  Cc- 
phvHc,  the  assistance  that  Mr.  Rodin  had  given 
me,  In  the  name  of  a  charitable  person.  I  did 
not  find  Cephyse  at  the  friend's  who  had  taken 
care  of  her ;  I  therefore  begged  the  portress  to 
inform  my  sister  that  I  would  call  again  this 
morning.  That  is  what  I  did;  but  you  must 
exciue,  mademoiselle,  some  necessary  details." 

••  Speak,  speak,  my  dear." 

••  The  young  girl  who  had  received  my  sister," 
said  La  Mayeux,  Avith  embarrassment,  casting 
down  her  eyes  and  blushing,  **  does  not  lead  a 
very  regular  life.  A  person,  with  whom  she  has 
gone  (in  several  parties  of  pleasure,  a  Mr.  Du- 
moulbi,  had  informed  her  of  the  real  name  of 
Mr.  Kodin,  who  has  a  kind  of  lodging  in  that 
house,  and  there  calls  himself  Mr.  Charlemagne." 

*•  That  is  just  what  he  told  us  at  Doctor  Balei- 
nier's ;  and,  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I 
again  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  he  explained 
to  me  the  necessity  in  which  he  was,  for  certain 
reasons,  to  have  a  humble  retreat  in  that  remote 
quarter — and  I  could  not  but  approve  of  his 
motires.** 

••  Well,  then !  yesterday,  Mr.  Rodin  received  a 
visit  from  the  Abbe  d'Aigri^y.'' 
I  *'  The  Abbe  d*  Aigrigny ! '   exclaimed  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville. 

**  Yes,  mademoiselle ;  he  remained  for  two 
hours  shut  up  with  Mr.  Rodin." 

•*  My  child,  you  must  have  been  deceived." 

"  This  is  what  I  was  told,  mademoiselle :  The 
Abb6  d' Aigrigny  had  called  in  the  morning  to 
see  Mr.  Rodin ;  not  finding  him  at  home,  he  had 
left  with  the  portress  his  name  written  on  a  slip 
of  paper,  with  the  words,  /  thall  return  in  two 
how».  llie  young  girl  of  whom  I  spoke,  made- 
mobelle,  had  seen  the  slip  of  paper.  As  all  that 
concerns  Mr.  Rodin  appears  mysterious  enough, 
she  had  the  curiosity  to  wait  for  Mr.  d' Aigrigny 
in  the  porter's  lodge,  and  in  fact,  about  two  hours 
afterwards,  he  returned,  and  saw  Mr.  Rodin." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Adrienne,  shuddering ;  **  it  is 
impossible.  There  must  be  some  mistake." 
-  **  I  think  not,  mademoiselle ;  for,  knowing 
bow  serious  such  a  discovery  would  be,  I  begged 
the  young  ^1  to  describe  to  me  the  appearance 
q£  Mr.  d' Aigrigny." 

"  Wen  r 

**  The  Abbd  d' Aigrigny,  she  told  me,  is  about 
fbrty  years  of  age.  He  is  toll  and  upright,  dresses 
plainly,  but  with  care ;  has  grey  eyes,  very  large 
and  piercing,  thick  eye-brows,  chesnut-coloured 
liair,  a  face  closely  shaved,  and  a  very  decided 
qppect." 

**  It  is  true,"  said  Adrienne,  hardly  able  to 
believe  what  she  heard.     **  The  description  is 


r  •*  Wishing  to  have  all  possible  details,"  re 
ttimed  I A  May«ux,  **  I  asked  the  portress,  if 
Mt.-  Rodin  and  the  Abb6  d' Aigrigny  appeared  to 
lie  at  variance  when  they  quitted  the  house? 
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She  replied  no,  but  that  the  abb^  said  to  Mr. 
Rodin,  as  they  parted  at  the  door :  *  I  vriU  write 
to  you  to-morrow ;  it  is  agreed.' " 

**  Is  it  a  dream }  Oood  heaven !"  said  Adrienne 
drawing  her  two  hands  across  her  forehead  in  a 
sort  of  stupor.  **  I  cannot  doubt  your  word,  my 
poor  friend ;  and  yet  it  is  Mr.  Rodin  who  him- 
self sent  you  to  that  house,  to  give  assistance  to 
your  sister  :  would  he  have  wilfiilly  laid  open  to 
you  his  secret  interviews  with  the  Abbe  a' Aig- 
rigny? It  would  have  been  bad  policy  in  a 
traitor." 

**  That  is  true,  and  the  same  reflection  occurred 
to  me.  And  yet  the  meeting  of  these  two  men 
appeared  so  dangerous  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that 
I  returned  home  full  of  terror." 

Characters  of  extreme  honesty  are  very  hard 
to  convince  of  the  treachery  of  others ;  the  more 
infamous  the  deception,  the  more  they  are  in- 
clined to  doubt  it.  Adrienne  was  one  of  these 
characters,  rectitude  being  a  prime  quality  of  her 
mind.  Though  deeply  impressed  by  the  com- 
munication of  La  Mayeux,  she  resimied:  *'  Come, 
my  dear,  do  not  let  us  frighten  ourselves  too  soon, 
or  be  over-hasty  in  believing  evil.  Let  us  try  to 
enlighten  ourselves  by  argument,  and  first  of  all 
remember  the  facts.  Mr.  Rodin  opened  for  me 
the  doors  of  Doctor  Baleinier's  asylum ;  in  my 
presence,  he  brought  his  charge  against  tlie  Abbe 
d' Aigrigny ;  he  forced  the  superior  of  the  convent 
to  restore  the  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon ;  he 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  retreat  of  Prince 
Djalma — he  faithfully  executed  my  intentions 
with  regard  to  my  young  cousin ;  only  yester- 
day, he  gave  me  the  most  useful  advice.  All  this 
is  true — is  it  not?" 

**  Certainly,  mademoiselle." 

**  Now  suppose  that  Mr.  Rodin,  putting  things 
in  their  worst  light,  had  some  after-thought — 
that  he  hopes  to  be  liberally  rewarded,  for  in- 
stance ;  hitherto,  at  least,  he  has  shown  complete 
disinterestedness." 

*'  That  also  is  true,  mademoiselle,"  said  poor 
La  Mayeux,  obliged,  like  Adrienne,  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  notorious  facts. 

•*  Now  let  us  look  to  the  possibility  of  treach- 
ery. Unite  with  the  Abb^  d' Aigrigny  to  betray 
me !  Betray  me  ? — how  ?  and  for  what  purpose  ? 
What  have  I  to  fear  ?  Is  it  not  the  Abb6 
d' Aigrigny,  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  Madame 
do  Saint-Dizier,  who  have  to  render  an  account 
for  the  injuries  they  have  done  me  ?" 

*'  But,  then,  mademoiselle,  how  do  you  ex- 
plain the  meeting  of  these  two  men,  who  have 
so  many  motives  for  mutual  aversion  ?  May 
there  not  be  some  dark  project  still  behind? 
Besides,  mademoiselle,  I  am  not  the  only  one  to 
think  so." 

"How  is  that?" 

'*  This  morning,  on  my  return,  I  was  so  much 
agitoted,  that  Mademoiselle  Florine  asked  me  the 
cause  of  my  trouble.  I  know,  mademoiselle, 
how  much  she  is  devoted  to  you." 

"  Nobody  could  be  more  so ;  only  recently, 
you  yourself  informed  me  of  the  signal  service 
she  rendered,  during  my  confinement  at  Mr. 
Baleinier's." 

**  Well,  mademoiseUe*  this  morning,  on  my 
return,  thinking  it  necessary  to  have  you  in- 
formed as  soon  as  possible,  I  told  all  to  Made- 
moiselle Florine.  Like  me — even  more,  perhaps 
—she  was  terrified  at  the  meeting  of  Rodin  and 
Mr.  d' Aigrigny.  After  a  moment's  reflection, 
she  said  to  me  :  *  It  is,  I  think,  useless  to  dis- 
turb Mademoiselle  at  present ;  it  can  bo  of  no 
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importance  whcthi'T  she    a    informed  of   tM& 

I  htve  on  iden.  which  I  think  a 
Kood^one.  Make  my  Eintuea  to  MBdcmoiaelle  ; 
I  ahall  loan  be  bank.'  Thcii  Florine  sent  for  a. 
hackney-coach,  and  went  out." 

"  Florine  is  an  eicellent  girl,"  •aid  Madeiooi- 
aelle  de  Cudoviile,  with  a  imile,  for  further  le- 
BeotiDii  had  quite  reajwured  herj  ■'  but,  on  Chii 
oceuion,  I  think  Ihat  her  zeal  and  )tood  heart 
hare  deceived  her,  as  thej-  have  jou,  my  poor 
friend.  Do  you  know,  that  we  are  iwo  madcaps, 
fon  and  I,  not  to  have  thought  oT  one  thing, 
which  would  havE  put  us  quite  at  our  I'luc.-" 

"  How  so,  mademoigelle  i" 

"The  Abb£  d'Aigrigny  fcora  Mr.  Hodin  l  he 
will  haTc  sought  him  out,  to  entreat  his  forbear- 
ance. Do  you  not  find  thti  explanation  both 
satilbctory  and  reasonable  >' ' 

"  Perhaps  so,  mademoiaellc,"  aaid  La  Mayeux, 
alter  a  ntotnont'a  reflection;  "yea,  it  ia  probable." 
Then,  after  another  silence,  and,  as  if  yielding  to 
a  conviction  superior  to  every  possible  argument, 
ihe  exclaimed:  "And  yet,  no;  belicTe  me,  made- 
moiaelle.  you  arc  deceived.  I  firl  it.  All  appeor- 
■ne«*  may  be  against  what  I  attinn  i  yet,  beliere 
me,  these  prmentimenU  on:  too  strong  not  to  be 
tiue.  And  then,  after  all,  have  you  not  guessed 
tha  most  secret  instincts  of  iny  heart  ?  and  why 
■hould  I  not  be  able  la  eucss  the  dangerx  with 
irtuch  JOU  are  menaced  r' 

"  What  do  you  say?  what  haTE  I  guessed:" 
replied  Medcinoiselle  de  Cardoville,  involuntiully 
impreaied  by  LaMayeux'stnne  of  conTietion  and 

"  What  have  you  sue«sed  i"  resumed  the  lat- 
ter. "  All  the  ttoublcsome  susceptibility  of  nn 
nnibrtunatc  creature,  to  whom  deatiny  has  de- 
cteed  a  life  opart.  If  I  have  hitherto  been  ailent, 
it  iiDotfrnm  ignoranCEOf  whatlowe  you.  Who 
told  you,  mademoiselle,  Ibat  the  only  way  to 
make  me  accept  your  favaun  without  blushing, 
wia  to  give  me  some  employment,  that  would  en- 
able me  to  molhc  the  mistortuuL's  I  had  so  long 
shared  i  Who  told  you.  when  you  wiahed  me  to 
hare  a  seat  at  your  table,  and  to  be  treated  as 

penon  you  wished  t«  honour  na-ignatinn  and 
honest  industry — who  told  you,  when  I  answered 
with  tears  of  gratitude  and  regret,  that  it  was  not 
a  false  modesty,  but  a  consciousness  of  mj  owa 
ridiculous  deformity,  that  made  mc  refuse  your 
offer  r  ^Vhl)  told  you,  that,  but  for  this,  I  should 
have  flcei?nted  it  proudly,  in  the  name  of  all  my 
■nSferine  sisters  r  —  But  you  replied  to  me  with 
tka  touchin;:  words:  ■  1  understand  your  refusal, 
my  friend ;  it  Is  not  occasioned  by  false  modesty, 
but  by  a  srntiment  of  dignity  that  1  lo»e  and  re- 
*      Who  told  you,"  continued  I*  Mayeux, 


iportment  (stiil  ftir  too  good)  that  tou  hare  pro- 
vided for  me?  Who  tnuRht  you, 'that,  without 
envying  the  beauty  of  the  charming  creatures 
that  surround  tou,  >nd  whom  I  love  because 
Uiey  lore  you.  I  should  always  feel,  by  an  invo- 
luntarilv  comparsion,  cmbairasaed  and  ashamed 
beiJDr*  diem  I  Who  t<dd  you  therefore  to  send 
them  away,  whenever  you  wished  to  speak  with 
'[  who  has  revealed  to  rou  all  the  pain- 
pusition  like 


d  secret  susceptibilitio 
^Ybo  has  tcYealed  ih, 


no  doubt !  who  in  Hi*  infinite  majesty  creiueii  the 
worlds,  and  yet  cares  for  Ihe  poor  little  ioaect 
hidden  beneath  the  grass.  And  you  think,  that 
the  gratitude  of  a  huart  you  have  understood  aa 
well,  cannot  rise  in  its  turn  to  the  knowledge  (^ 

what  may  be  hurtful  to  you>— >'a,no,  made = 

selle;  some  people  have  the  instinct  of 
preservation;  others  have  the  still  nuue  prixious 
instinct,  that  enables  them  to  jweserve  Oicne  they 
h)ve.  Qod  has  given  mc  this  mutinct.  I  t«ll  you, 
tliat  you  are  betrayed  1" 

And  La  tlayeux,  with  animated  Imik,  and 
checks  slightly  coloured  with  eniotion,  laid  such 
stress  upon  the  lut  words,  and  accompanied 
them  with  such  energetic  gesture,  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  already  shakes  by  the 
warmth  of  the  young  girl,  began  almost  to  share 
in  her  apprehensions.     Then,  although  ahe  "     ' 

before  learned  to  appreciate  the  superinr  int 

gence  of  thia  poor  child  of  the  pcoi^c.  Mademoi- 
selle deCurdovillc  had  never  till  now  heard  La 
Mnyeu.x  express  lici«clf  witji  no  much  eloquence 
—an  eloquence,  too,  that  «n^  inspired  by  the 
noblest  sentimenla.  This  circunuloace  added  to 
the  impression  made  upon  Adriunne.  Sut  at  the 
moment  she  wai  about  to  anawer  La  Mayeux, 
knock  was  heard  at  the  dour  of  the  rnum,  u 
Florine  entered. 

On  seeing  the  alarmed  countenance  of  her 
waiting-maid.  Mademoiselle  de  (Jardoville  aaid, 
hastily:  "  Well,  Florine !  what  new* ?  Whence 
come  you,  my  child  i" 

"  From  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dialer,  mademoi- 
selle." 

'■  And  why  did  ^ou  go  there  f"  asked  Uadi 
moiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  surprise. 

"  This  morning,"  said  Florine.  glancing  at  La 
Mayeux,  "  Mademoiselle  there  confided  Ui  roe 
hor  suspicions  and  uneasiness.  I  shared  in  them. 
'ITie  visit  of  the  Abba  d'Aigiigny  to  He.  Aotlin, 
uppcind  to  mc  very  serious.  I  thought,  if  it 
shiiuid  turn  out  that  Mr.  Hodin  had  been  during 
the  lii^t  le*  days  to  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Diiier,  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  doubt  of  hla  treachery. 

"  True,"  said  Adrienne,  more  and  more  uneasy 
"Wellr"  ' 

"  As  I  hod  been  charged  to  superintend  the 
removal  from  the  pavilion,  I  knew  that  several 
things  hnd  remained  there.  To  obtain  admit- 
tance, I  had  to  apply  to  Madame  Grivois.  1  had 
then  8  pretext  f..r  returning  to  the  Ilott'I." 

■'  What  next,  Florine  t  wliat  next  i" 

''  I  endeavoured  to  t,'Ct  Madame  Grivoia  to 
talk  of  Ur.  Ilodin  )  hut  il  was  in  vain." 

"  She  suspected  you,  mademoiaellc,"  aaid  I^ 
Hayeiix.    "  It  was  to  be  anticipated." 

"  I  asked  her,"  conliime<l  Florine,  "if  they  had 
seen  Mr.  Itodin  at  the  hotel  lately.  She  Bnswered 
evasively.  Then,  despairing  of  getting  anything 
out  of  her,"  continued  Flonne,  "  1  left  Medomo 
Grivois,  and  that  my  visit  might  excite  no  auipt- 
cion,  I  went  to  the  pavilion  —  when,  aa  1  turned 
down  the  avenue~-what  do  I  aeei — why,  Mr. 
Itodin  himself,  hnstcnisg  towarda  the  little  nr- 
den-door,  wishing  no  doubt  to  depart  unnoticed 
by  that  way." 

"  Mademoiselle,  you  hear,"  cried  Ia  Mayeux, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  supplicating  air :  '■  ancb 
evidence  should  convince  you." 

"Mr.  Rodinaltherrinccasda&Bint-Diaer'iP 
cried  MademoiseUc  de  Cardoville,  whose  glance, 
generally  so  mild,  now  suddenly  Ballied  with 
vthement  indignation.  Then  she  added,  in  a  tone 
of  conaidersble  emotion:   "  Continue,  Marine." 

"  At  sight  of  Mr.  kodiii,  1  stopped,"  resuined 
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Floriiie,  '*  and,  keeping  a  little  <m  one  aide,  I 
gained  the  pairilion  Mrithout  being  seen.  I  looked 
out  into  the  street,  through  the  closed  blinds, 
and  peroeiTed  a  hackney-coach.  It  was  waiting 
for  lb.  Rodin,  for,  a  minute  alter,  he  got  into  it, 
aajing  to  the  ooachman :  *  No.  39,  Rue  Blanche.' 

**  The  prince's  !"  exclaimed  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardorille. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

•*  In  &ct,  Mr.  Rodin  was  to  see  him  to-daj*," 
said  Adrienne,  reflecting. 

*'  No  doubt,  he  betrays  you,  mademoiselle,  and 
the  prince  also ;  the  latter  will  be  made  his  victim 
more  easily  than  you." 

"  Infamy !  infamy  !  infamy!"  cried  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  on  a  sudden,  as  she  rose,  all 
her  features  contracted  with  painful  anger. 
**  After  such  a  piece  of  treachery,  it  is  enough 
to  make  us  doubt  of  everything  —  even  of  our- 
selves." 

*'  Oh,  mademoiselle !  is  it  not  dreadful  ?"  said 
La  Mayeux,  shuddering. 

'*  But  tiien,  why  have  rescued  me  and  mine, 
md  accused  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny?"  resumed 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville.  **  Of  a  truth,  it  is 
enough  to  make  one  lose  one's  reason.  It  is  an 
abyss — but,  oh !  how  frightful  is  doubt !" 

**  As  I  returned,"  said  Florine,  casting  a  look 
of  affectionate  devotion  on  her  mistress,  **  I 
thought  of  a  way  to  make  all  clear ;  but  there  is 
not  a  minute  to  lose." 

**  What  do  you  mean  V*  said  Adrienne,  look- 
ing at  Florine  with  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Rodin  will  soon  be  alone  with  the  prince," 
said  Florine. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Adrienne. 

"  The  prince  always  sits  in  a  little  saloon,  that 
opens  upon  a  greenhouse.  It  is  there  that  he 
will  receive  Mr.  Rodin." 

"  What  then  ?"  resumed  Adrienne. 

**  This  greenhouse,  which  I  had  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  orders  of  Mademoiselle,  has  only 
one  issue — by  a  door  leading  into  a  little  lane. 
The  gardener  gets  in  that  way  every  morning,  so 
as  not  to  have  to  pass  through  the  apartments. 
Having  finished  his  work,  he  does  not  return 
thither  during  the  day." 

••  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  is  your  project  r" 
said  Adrienne,  looking  at  Florine  with  growing 
surprise. 

**The  plants  are  so  disposed,  that,  I  think, 
if  even  the  blind  were  not  there,  which  screens 
the  fflass  that  separates  the  saloon  from  the 
greenhouse,  one  mif^t  get  near  enough  to  hear 
what  was  passing  m  the  room,  without  being 
seen.  When  I  was  superintend^g  the  arrange- 
ments, I  always  entored  by  this  greenhouse- 
door.  The  gardener  had  one  key,  and  I  another. 
Luckily,  I  have  not  yet  parted  with  mine. 
Within  an  hour.  Mademoiselle  may  know  how 
Cn*  she  can  trust  Mr.  Rodin.  If  he  betrays  the 
prince,  he  betrays  her  also." 

'*  But  how?"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

*'Sct  out  instantly  with  me:  we  reach  the 
side- door ;  I  enter  alone,  for  precaution's  sake — 
if  all  is  right,  I  return " 

•*  You  woiild  have  me  turn  spy?"  said  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville,  haughtily,  interrupting 
Florine.     *•  You  cannot  think  it.' 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
jnung  girl!,  casting  down  her  eyes,  with  a  con- 
ftised  and  sorrowful  air ;  "  you  had  suspicions, 
and  this  seemed  the  only  way  to  oonfiim  or  to 
destroy  them." 


**  But  to  stoop  to  listen  to  a  conversation^ 
never !"  replied  Adrienne. 

**  Mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux,  suddenly, 
after  some  moments'  thought,  **  permit  me  to 
tell  you  that  Mademoiselle  Florine  is  right.  The 
plan  proposed  is  a  painful  one,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  you  can  cleir  up,  perhaps  for  ever, 
your  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Rodin.  Notwithstanding 
the  evidence  of  facts,  in  spite  of  the  admost  cer- 
tainty of  my  presentiments,  appearances  may  de- 
ceive us.  I  was  the  first  who  accused  Mr.  Rodin 
to  you.  I  should  not  forgive  myself  all  the  rest 
of  my  life,  did  I  accuse  hmi  wrongfully.  Doubt- 
less, it  is  painful,  as  you  say,  mademoiselle,  to 

listen  to  a  conversation "      Then,  with  a 

violent  effort  to  console  herself.  La  Mayeux 
added,  as  she  strove  to  repress  her  tearH  :  ••  Yet. 
as  your  safety  is  at  stake,  mademoiselle— for,  if 
this  be  treachery,  the  future  prospect  is  dreadful 
— I  will  go  in  your  place — to " 

**  Not  a  word  more,  I  entreat  you,"  cried 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^-ille,  interrupting  La 
Mayeux ;  "  I  would  let  you,  my  poor  IHend,  do 
for  me  what  I  thought  degrading  to  do  myself? 
Never!" 

Then,  turning  to  Florine,  she  added :  **  Tell 
Mr.  de  Bonneville  to  have  the  carriage  got  ready 
on  the  instant." 

*•  You  consent  then!"  cried  Florine,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  not  seeking  to  conceal  her  joy ; 
and  her  eyes  also  became  full  of  tears. 

**  Yes,  1  consent,"  answered  Adrienne,  with 
emotion.  "  If  it  is  to  be  war — a  war  to  the  death, 
that  they  would  wage  with  me — I  must  be  pre- 
pared for  it;  and,  after  all,  it  would  only  be  weak- 
ness and  folly  not  to  put  myself  on  my  guard. 
No  doubt,  this  step  costs  me  much,  and  is  -very 
repugnant  to  me;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  make 
an  end  of  suspicions,  that  would  be  a  continual 
torment  to  me,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  still 
greater  evils.  Yes  !  for  many  important  reasons, 
this  interview  of  Mr.  Rodin  with  Prince  Djalma 
may  be  doubly  decisive  with  me — as  to  the  con- 
fidence, or  the  inexorable  hate,  that  I  must 
henceforth  feel  for  Mr.  Rodin.  Then,  Florine, 
quick ! — my  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  Uie  carriage. 
You  will  go  with  me.  As  for  you,  my  dear,  pray 
wait  for  me  here,"  she  added,  turning  to  La 
Mayeux. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Half  an  hour  after  this  conversation,  the  car- 
riage of  Adrienne  stopped,  as  we  have  before  seen, 
at  the  little  garden- door  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Blanche. 

Florine  entered  the  greenhouse,  and  soon  re- 
turned to  say  to  her  mistress :  **  The  blind  is 
down,  mademoiselle.  Mr.  Rodin  has  just  entered 
the  prince's  room." 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was,  therefore, 
present,  though  miserable,  at  the  following  scene 
which  took  pUce  between  Rodin  and  Djiuma. 


CIIAPl'ER  XVI. 

TUB  LETTEIU 

Some  minutes  before  the  entrance  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  into  the  greenhouse,  Rodin 
had  been  introduced  by  Faringhea  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prince,  who,  still  under  the  influence 
of  the  burning  excitement,  into  which  he  had 
been  plunged  by  the  words  of  the  half-caste,  did 
not  appear  to  perceive  the  arrival  of  the  Jesuit. 

The  latter,  surprised  ai  the  animated  expression 
of  Djalma's  countenance,  and  his  almost  frantic 
pir,  made  a  sicpi  of  interrogation  to  Faringhea 
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who  answered  him  privately,  in  the  following 
symholical  manner : — After  placing  his  forefinger 
on  his  head  and  heart,  he  pointed  to  the  lire 
burning  in  the  chimney,  signifying  by  his  pan- 
tomimic action,  that  the  head  and  heart  of 
Djalma  were  both  in  flames. 

No  doubt,  Rodin  understood  him,  for  an  im- 
perceptible smile  of  satisfaction  played  upon  his 
wan  lips;  then  he  said  aloud  to  Faringhea:  **  I 
wish  to  be  alone  with  the  prince.  Let  down  the 
blind,  and  see  that  we  are  not  interrupted." 

The  half-caste  bowed,  and  touched  a  spring 
near  the  sheet  of  plate-glass,  which  slid  into  the 
wall  as  the  blind  desccnaed ;  then,  again  bowing, 
Faringhea  left  the  room.  It  was  shortly  after, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Florine  en- 
tered the  greenhouse,  which  was  now  only  se- 
parated from  the  room  in  which  was  Djalma,  by 
the  transparent  thickness  of  a  blind  of  white  silk, 
embroidered  with  large,  coloured  birds. 

The  noise  of  the  door,  which  Faringhea  closed 
as  he  went  out,  seemed  to  recall  the  young  In- 
dian to  himself ;  his  features,  though  still  ani- 
mated, recovered  their  habitual  expression  of 
mildness  and  gentleness;  he  started,  drew  his 
hand  across  his  brow,  looked  round  him,  as  it 
waking  up  from  a  deep  reverie,  and  then,  ad- 
vancing towards  Rodin,  \^'ith  an  air  at  once 
respectful  and  confused,  he  said  to  him,  using 
the  expression  commonly  applied  to  old  men  in 
his  country :  •*  Pardon  me,  father."  And  then, 
still  foUovring  the  customs  of  his  nation,  so  full 
of  deference  towards  age,  he  took  the  hand  of 
Rodin  to  raise  it  to  his  hps;  but  the  Jesuit  drew 
back  a  step,  and  refused  this  act  of  homage. 

**  For  what  do  you  ask  pardon,  my  dear 
prince  ?"  Mud  ho  to  Djalma. 

**  When  you  entered,  I  was  in  a  dream ;  I  did 
not  come  to  meet  you.  Onco  more,  pardon  me, 
father !" 

**  Once  more,  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  heart, 
my  dear  prince.  But  let  us  have  some  talk. 
Pray  resume  your  place  on  the  couch,  and  your 
pipe,  too,  if  you  like  it." 

But  Djalma,  instead  of  adopting  the  suggestion 
of  Rodin,  and  throvring  himself  on  the  divan, 
according  to  his  custom,  insisted  on  seating  him- 
sclf  in  a  chair,  notwithstanding  all  the  persuasion 
of  tfie  old  man  with  the  good  hearty  as  nc  always 
called  the  Jesuit. 

**  Really,  your  politeness  troubles  me,  my 
dear  prince,"  said  Kodin ;  •*  you  are  here  at  home 
in  India,  or  at  least  we  ^vish  you  to  think  so." 

**  Many  things  remind  me  of  my  country," 
said  Djalma,  in  a  mild,  grave  tone.  **  Your 
goodness  reminds  me  of  my  father,  and  of  him 
who  was  a  father  to  me,"  added  tlie  Indian,  as 
he  thought  of  Marshal  Simon,  whose  arrival  had 
been  purposely  concealed  from  him. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  he  resimied  in  a 
tone  full  of  affectionate  warmth,  as  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  Rodin :  *'  You  are  come,  and  I 
am  happy !" 

**  I  understand  your  joy,  my  dear  prince,  for  I 
come  to  take  you  out  of  prison,  to  open  your 
cage  for  you.    I  had  begged  you  to  submit  to  a 
brief  seclusion,  entirely  for  you  own  interest," 
"  Can  I  go  out  to-morrow  r" 
**  To-day,  my  dear  prince,  if  you  please." 
The  young  Indian  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  resumed :  **  I  must  have  friends,  since  I 
am  here  in  a  palace  that  does  not  belong  to 


mer" 


"  Certainly,     you    have    friends  —  excellent 
friends,"  answcre<l  Rodin. 


At  these  words,  the  countenance  of  Djalmi 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  beauty.  The  most  noble 
sentiments  were  expressed  in  his  fine  features, 
his  large  black  eyes  became  slightly  humid,  ind, 
after  another  interval  of  silence,  he  roee  andnid 
to  Rodin  with  emotion :  "  Come !" 

**  \Miither,  dear  prince »"  said  the  other,  much 
surprised. 

**  To  thank  my  friends.  I  have  waited  three 
days.     It  is  long." 

"  Permit  me,  dear  prince — I  luive  much  to 
tell  you  on  this  subject — please  to  be  seated." 

Djalma  resumed  nis  seat  with  docility.   Rodin 
continued :  "  It'  is  true,  that  you  have  friends; 
or  rather,  you  have  a  friend.    Friends  are  rare." 
"  And  you  ?" 

"  Well  then,  you  have  two  fncnds,  my  dear 
prince — ^myself,  whom  you  know,  and  one  other, 
whom  you  do  not  know,  and  who  desires  to  re- 
main unknown  to  you." 
"A\Tiyr" 

"  Why  r"  answered  Rodin,  after  a  moment's 
embarrassment.  **  Because  tha  happiness  he 
feels  in  giving  you  these  prooHi  of  his  friendship, 
and  even  his  own  tranquillity,  depend  upon  pre- 
ser^-ing  this  mystery." 

**  AVhy  should  there  be  concealment,  when  we 
do  good  ?" 

"  Sometimes,  to  conceal  the  good  we  do,  m? 
dearprince." 

"  1  profit  by  his  friendship :  why  should  he 
conceal  himseli  from  me  ?" 

These  repeated  questions  of  the  young  Indian 
appeared  to  puzzle  Rodin,  who,  however,  replied: 
**  I  have  told  you,  my  dear  prince,  that  your 
secret  friend  would  perhaps  have  hit  tnnquUlitjr 
compromised,  if  he  were  known." 
**  If  he  were  known — as  my  friend  T* 
"  Exactly  so,  dear  prince." 
The  countenance  of  Djalma  immediately  as- 
sumed an  appearance  of  sorrowful  dignity;  he 
raised  his  head  proudly,  and  said  in  a  haughtjaad 
severe  voice :  **  Since  this  friend  hides  himself 
from  me,  he  must  either  be  ashamed  of  me,  or 
there  is  reason  for  me  to  be  ashamed  of  him.  I 
only  accept  hospitality  from  those  who  are  wor- 
thy of  me,  and  who  tnink  me  worthy  of  them. 
I  shall  leave  this  house." 

So  saying,  Djalma  rose  with  such  an  air  of 
determination,  that  Rodin  exclaimed :  "  Listen 
to  nie,  my  dear  prince.  Allow  me  to  tell  you, 
that  your  petulance  and  susceptibility  are  almost 
incredible.  Though  we  have  endeavoured  to 
remind  you  of  your  beautiful  country,  we  are 
here  in  Europe,  in  France,  in  the  centre  of  Psiis. 
This  consideration  may  perhi^  a  little  modiiy 
your  views.    Listen  to  me,  I  conjure  you." 

Notwithstanding  his  complete  ignorance  of 
certain  social  conventionalisms,  Djalma  had  too 
much  good  sense  and  uprightnees,  not  to  hfiv 
reason,  when  it  appeared — reaaomMt.  The  wuids 
of  Rodin  calmea  him.  With  that  mg&eoMam 
modesty,  with  which  natures  fiill  of  strei^tili  and 
generosity  are  almost  alwaya  endowed,  at  n- 
swered  nuldly :  **  You  are  right,  father.  I  am 
no  longer  in  my  own  country.  Here,  the  «■<- 
toms  are  diflbrent.    I  will  reflect  upon  it." 

Notwithstanding  his  craft  and  aopplannWi 
Rodin  sometimes  tound  himself  pcrplesea  liy  the 
wild  and  unforeseen  ideas  of  the  youag  Luin. 
Tllus  he  saw  to  his  great  surprise,  that  SJalina 
now  remained  pensive  for  some  minntte,  afttf 
which  he  resumed  in  a  calm  but  firm  tone:  **! 
have  obeyed  you,  father:  I  have  nsfleetoi.** 
*'  Well,  my  dear  nrincc  ?" 
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"  Uut  if  there  ihould  be  danger  in  avawing 
«lii«  Mcndslilp :"  «ud  Kodin,  Teiy  uncaiy  at  the 
tnm  the  coTiTCTiaCion  was  taking.  Djalma 
looiced  ttt  the  Jesuit  with  contemptuous  asto- 
niahsient,  aod  made  no  reply. 

"  I  understand  yoiu  dlcnce,  my  dear  prince  : 

■  bnve  man  ought  to  defy  danger.  True ;  but 
U  it  should  be  voii  that  the  danger  threatens,  in 
OMe  this  fHendnhip  were  discovered,  would  not 
your  man  of  h'HUmr  be  excusable,  cren  praiso- 
wvTllLy,  to  perri.1t  in  rcraniniiig  unknown  t"  _ 

-  **  I  accept  nothing  &om  n  friend,  who  thinks 
■M  OBpablc  of  denying  him  from  cownrdicc." 
'  "  Dm  prince — -listen  lu  mc." 

■  "  Adku,  father." 

■  "YWrefloMl" 

■■  I  b»*«  aDid  it,"  replied  Djalma,  iu  an  abrupt 
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m  were  concerned,"  cried 
'  f,  and  hastening  after 
le  really  feared  that 
Djslma  might  leave  the  house,  and  thus  o 
throw  all  his  projects. 

At  tlic  kst  words  of  !Rodiii.  the  Indian  stopped 
abruptly.  "  A  woman!"  said  he,  with  a  Btart 
and  a  deep  blush.     "  A  woman  is  concerned  ■" 

"  Why,  vca !  suppose  it  were  a  woman,"  rt 
nimcd  Itoiiin,  "  would  you  not  then  understand 
her  reserve,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  ehc  ia 
obliged  to  surround  the  marks  of  affection  sh"; 
wishes  to  give  you  i" 

"  A  woman !  '  repeated  Djalma,  in  a  tmnWing 
voice,  clasping  his  hands  in  adursiion ;  and  his 
beautiful    countenanco  was   exprs^ivc  of  the 

■frf'Ttr-nt  emntinn.      **  A  irnmnn  *  *   iaid  he  agUin, 
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**  Yes,  my  dear  prince,  as  you  force  me  to  this 
indiscretion,  I  -will  confess  to  you,  that  your 
friend  is  a  venerable  Parisian — a  noble  matron, 
endowed  with  the  highest  virtues — and  whose 
age  alone  merits  all  your  respect." 

**  She  is  very  old  then !"  cried  poor  Djalma, 
whose  charming  dream  was  thus  abruptly  dis- 
turbed. 

**  She  may  be  a  few  years  older  than  I  am," 
answered  Rodin,  .with  an  ironical  smile,  expect- 
ing to  see  the  young  man  express  a  sort  of  comical 
disappointment  or  ftngrr  regret. 

But  it  was  not  so.  To  the  passionate  enthu- 
siasm of  love,  whidi  had  for  a  moment  lighted 
up  the  features  of  the  prince,  there  now  succeeded 
a  respectful  and  touching  expression.  He  looked 
at  Rodin  with  emotion,  and  said  to  him  in  a 
broken  voice:  **  This  woman  is  then  a  mother 
to  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  with  what  a  pious, 
melancholy,  and  tender  charm  the  Indian  pro- 
nounced the  word  mother. 

**  You  have  said  it,  my  dear  prince ;  this  re- 
spectable lady  wishes  to  be  a  mothei  to  you. 
But  I  mav  not  reveal  to  you  the  cause  of  the 
affection  sne  feels  for  you.  Only,  believe  me — 
this  affection  is  sincere,  and  the  cauild  honour- 
able. If  I  do  not  tell  you  her  aecret,  it  i$  that, 
with  us,  the  secrets  of  women,  young  tit  old,  arc 
equally  sacred." 

**  lliat  is  right,  and  I  will  tetpMt  it  If^tHout 
seeing  her,  I  will  love  her — as  1  lore  Bod,  ^th- 
out  seeing  him." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  orinca,  let  me  tell  you 
what  are  the  intentions  ox  yotir  maternal  friend. 
This  house  will  remaiii  at  your  disposal,  as  long 
as  you  like  it ;  French  lerrantai  a  carriage,  and 
horses,  will  be  at  yo^  orderai  the  cbitfges  of 
your  housekeeping  will  tie  paid  fbr  you.  Then, 
as  the  son  of  a  ki^  ihould  lite  ro^allr,  I  have 
left  in  the  next  rooth  a  oask^t  eontaming  five 
himdred  louis ;  every  moiithi  |i  aimilar  sum  will 
be  provided :  if  it  should  not  be  found  sufficient 
for  your  little  amusements,  you  will  tell  me,  and 
it  shall  be  augmented." 

At  a  movement  of  Djalma,  Rodih  hastened  to 
add :  **  I  must  tell  you  at  once,  m^  dear  prince^ 
that  your  delicacy  may  be  quite  at  ease.  First 
of  all,  you  may  accept  anything  from  a  mother ; 
next,  as  in  atlout  three  months  you  will  come 
into  possession  of  an  immense  inheritance,  it  will 
be  easy  for  vou,  if  you  feel  the  obligation  a  bur- 
den— and  the  simi  cannot  exceed,  at  the  most, 
four  or  five  thousand  louis — to  repay  these 
advances.  Spare  nothing  then,  but  satisfy  all 
your  fancies.  You  are  expected  to  appear  in  the 
great  world  of  Paris,  in  a  style  becoming  the  son 
of  a  king,  who  was  called  the  Father  of  the 
Crenerous,  So  once  again,  I  conjure  you  not  to 
be  restrained  by  a  fuse  delicacy;  if  this  simi 
should  not  be  siifficient " 

'*  I  will  ask  for  more.  My  mother  is  right ; 
the  son  of  a  king  ought  to  live  royally." 

Such  was  the  answer  of  the  Inoian,  made  with 
perfect  simplicity,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  astonishment  at  these  magnificent  offers. 
This  was  natural.  Djalma  would  have  done  for 
others  what  they  were  doing  for  him,  for  the 
traditions  of  the  prodigious  magnificence  and 
splendid  hospitality  of  Indiam  princes  are  well 
luiown.  Djalma  had  been  both  moved  and 
grateful,  on  hearing  that  a  woman  loved  him 
with  maternal  affection ;  as  for  the  luxury  with 
which  she  sought  to  surround  him,  he  accepted 
without  astonishment  and  ^\ithout  scruple. 


This  resignation  somewhat  disconcerted  Bodin, 


who  had  prepared  many  excellent  arguments,  to 
persuade  the  Indian  to  accept  his  offeis. 

**  Well  then,  it's  all  agreed,  my  dear  prince," 
resumed  the  Jesuit.  **  N^ow,  as  you  must  see 
the  world,  it  is  just  as  well  to  enter  by  the  best 
door,  as  we  say.  One  of  the  friends  of  your 
maternal  protectress,  the  Count  de  Montl^n, 
an  old  man  of  the  greatest  experience,  and 
belonging  to  the  first  society,  will  introduce  you 
in  some  of  the  best  houses  in  Paris." 

*'  Will  you  not  introduce  me,  father  r" 

**  Alas !  my  dear  prince,  look  at  mc.  Tdl 
me,  if  you  thmk  I  am  fitted  for  such  an  office. 
No,  no ;  I  live  alone  and  retired  from  the  world 
And  then,"  added  Rodin,  after  a  short  silence, 
fixing  a  penetrating,  attentive,  and  curious  look 
upon  the  prince,  as  if  he  would  have  subjected 
hmi  to  a  sort  of  experiment,  "  and  then,  you  see, 
Mr.  de  Montbron  will  be  better  able  than  I 
should,  in  the  world  you  are  about  to  enter,  to 
enlighten  vou  as  to  the  snares  that  will  be  laid 
for  you.  t'or  if  you  have  friends,  you  have  also 
enemies— cowardly  enemies,  as  you  know,  who 
have  abused  your  confidence  in  an  infamous 
manner,  and  have  made  sport  of  you.  And  as, 
unfortunately,  their  power  is  equal  to  their 
wickedness,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  prudent 
in  you  to  try  to  aTcdd  them — to  fly,  instead  of 
resisting  them  openly." 

At  the  remeniorance  bf  his  enemies,  and  the 
thought  of  flying  from  them,  Djalma  trembled 
in  every  limb;  his  features  became  of  a  livid 
paleness ;  his  eyes,  stretched  wide  open,  so  thAt 
the  pupil  was  encircled  with  white,  sparkled  with 
luria  fire ;  never  had  scorn,  hatred,  and  the  de- 
sire of  vengeance,  expresaed  themselves  so  ter- 
ribly in  a  human  face.  His  upper  lip,  blood-red, 
was  curled  convulsively,  exposing  a  row  of  small, 
white,  and  close-set  teeth,  and  giving  to  his 
countenance,  lately  to  charming,  an  air  of  such 
animal  ferocity,  that  Rodin  started  from  his  seat, 
9nd  exclaimed:  "  What  is  the  matter,  prince': 
Tbu  frighten  me." 

IHalma  did  not  answer.  Half  leaning  for- 
watd,  with  his  two  hands  clenched  in  rage,  he 
seemed  to  dins  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  chair, 
for  hai  of  yielding  to  a  burst  of  terrific  fury.  At 
this  moment,  the  amber  mouth -piece  of  his  pipv 
rolled,  by  chance,  under  one  of  his  feet;  the 
violent  tenison,  which  contracted  all  the  musdes 
of  the  young  Indian,  was  so  powerful,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  youth  and  his  light  figure,  he 
was  endowed  with  such  vigour,  that,  with  one 
abrupt  movement,  he  pounded  to  dust  the  piece 
of  amber,  in  spite  of  its  extreme  hardness. 

**  But,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  what  is  the 
matter,  prince  ?"  cried  Rodin. 

**  Thus  would  I  crush  my  cowardly  enemies!" 
exclaimed  Djalma,  with  menacing  aiid  exdted 
look.  Then,  as  if  these  words  h«l  brought  Ids 
rage  to  a  head,  he  bounded  from  his  seat,  and, 
with  haggard  eyes,  walked  about  the  room  fat 
some  seconds  in  all  directions,  as  if  he  sought 
for  some  weapon,  and  uttered  from  time  to  time 
a  hoarse  cry,  which  he  endeavoured  to  stifle  by 
thrusting  his  clenched  fists  against  his  mouth, 
whilst  his  jaws  moved  convulsively.  It  was  the 
impotent  rage  of  a  wQd  beast,  thirstzng  lor 
blood. 

Yet,  in  all  this,  the  young  Indian  picaerted  a 
great  and  savage  beauty;  it  was  evident  that 
these  divine  instincts  of  sansuinarr  ardour  and 
bUnd  intrepidity,  now  excit^  to  Uiia  piteh  by 
horror  of  treachery  and  cowardice,  when  apjiJied 
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to  war,  or  to  those  gigantic  Indian  hunts,  which 
are  eren  more  bloo<fy  than  a  battle,  must  make 
of  Djalma  what  he  really  was — a  hero. 

Rodin  admired,  with  fatal  and  deep  joy,  the 
fiery  impetuosity  of  passion  in  the  young  Indian, 
for,  under  yarious  conceivable  circumstances,  the 
effect  must  be  terrible.  Suddenly,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  Jesuit,  the  tempest  was  appeased. 
The  fury  of  Djalma  was  calmed  thus  instanta- 
neously, because  reflection  showed  him  how  vain 
it  was.  Then,  ashamed  of  his  childish  violence, 
he  cast  down  his  eyes.  His  countenance  re- 
mained pale  and  gloomy;  and,  with  a  cold  tran> 
quillity,  far  more  formidable  than  the  violence  to 
which  he  had  yielded,  he  said  to  Rodin :  "  Fa- 
ther, you  will  this  day  conduct  me  to  meet  my 
enemies." 

•*  And  for  wiiat  end,  my  dear  prince  ?  What 
would  you  do?" 

**  Kill  the  cowards !" 
•*  Kill  them  ! — you  must  not  think  of  it." 
**  Faringhea  will  aid  me." 
'*  Remember,  you  are  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  and  that  here  one  does  not  kill  one's 
enemy  like  a  hunted  tiger." 

••  One  fights  with  a  loyal  enemy,  but  one  kills 
a  traitor  like  an  accursed  dog,"  replied  Djalma, 
with  as  much  conviction  as  tranquillity." 

"  Ah,  prince !  you,  whose  father  was  called 
the  Father  of  the  Generous,**  said  Rodin,  in  a 
grave  voice,  '*  what  pleasure  can  you  find  in 
striking  down  creatures  as  cowardly  as  they  are 
wicked  ?" 

To  destroy  what  is  dangerous,  is  a  duty." 

Then,  prince,  you  seek  for  revenge  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  revenge  myself  on  a  serpent,"  said 

the  Indian,  with  haughty  bitterness ;  *'  I  crush  it." 

**  But,  my  dear  prince,  here  we  cannot  get  rid 

of  our  enemies  in  that  manner.   If  we  have  cause 

of  complaint " 

'*  Women  and  children  complain,"  said  Djalma, 
interrupting  Rodin ;  **  men  strike." 

^*  StUl  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  my  dear 
prince.  Here,  society  takes  your  own  cause  into 
Its  own  hands,  exammes,  judges,  and  if  there  be 
good  reason,  punishes." 

*'  In  my  own  quarrel,  I  am  both  judge  and 
executioner." 

"  Pray  listen  to  me :  you  have  escaped  the 
odious  snares  of  your  enemies,  have  you  not  ? — 
Well !  suppose  it  were  thanks  to  the  devotion  of 
the  venerable  woman,  who  has  for  you  the  ten- 
derness of  a  mother,  and  that  she  were  to  ask 
you  to  forgive  them  —  she,  who  saved  you  from 
their  hands— what  would  you  do  then  \  * 

The  Indian  hung  his  head,  and  was  silent. 
Profiting  by  his  hesitation,  Rodin  continued : 
**  I  might  say  to  you,  that  I  know  your  enemies, 
but  that  in  the  dread  of  seeing  you  commit  some 
terrible  imprudence,  I  would  conceal  their  names 
£rom  you  fur  ever.  But,  no !  I  swear  to  you, 
that  if  the  respectable  person,  who  loves  you  as 
her  son,  should  find  it  either  right  or  uscfiu,  that 
I  should  tell  you  their  names,  I  wiU  do  so— until 
she  has  pronounced,  I  must  be  silent." 

Djalma  looked  at  Rodin  with  a  dark  and  angry 
air.  At  this  moment,  Faringhea  entered,  and 
said  to  Rodin :  '*  A  man  with  a  letter,  not  finding 
you  at  home,  has  been  sent  on  here.  Am  I  to 
receive  it }  He  says  it  comes  from  the  Abb6 
d'Aigrigny." 

«»  Certainly,"  answered  Rodin.  "  That  is,"  he 
lidded,  **  with  the  prince's  permission." 

I>jalma  nodded  in  reply,  and  Faringhea  went 

<mtr 


**  you  will  excuse  what  I  have  done,  dear 
prince.  I  expected  this  morning,  a  very  im- 
Dortant  letter.  As  it  was  late  ir  coming  to  hand, 
1  ordered  it  to  be  sent  on." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Faringhea  returned  with 
the  letter,  which  he  delivered  to  Rodin — and  ^e 
half-caste  again  withdrew. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

ADRIENNE  AND  DJALMA. 

When  Faringhea  had  quitted  the  room,  Rodin 
took  the  letter  of  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  appeared  to  be  looking 
for  something,  first  in  the  side  pocket  of  his 
great-coat,  then  in  the  pocket  belund,  then  in 
that  of  his  trousers ;  and,  not  finding  what  he 
sought,  he  laid  the  letter  on  his  knee,  and  felt 
himself  all  over  with  both  hands,  with  an  air  of 
regret  and  uneasiness. 

The  divers  movements  of  this  pantomime, 
performed  in  the  most  natural  manner,  were 
crowned  by  the  exclamations :  "  Ah,  dear  me  ! 
how  vexatious !" 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Djalma,  starting 
from  the  gloomy  silence,  in  which  he  had  been 
plunged  for  some  minutes. 

*'  Alas,  my  dear  prince !"  replied  Rodin,  "  the 
most  vulgar  and  puerile  accident  may  sometimes 
cause  the  greatest  inconvenience.  I  have  for- 
gotten or  lost  my  spectacles.  Now,  in  this  half- 
light,  with  the  very  poor  eyesight  that  years  of 
labour  have  left  me,  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  me  to  read  this  most  important  letter — 
and  an  immediate  answer  is  expected — simple 
and  categorical — a  yes  or  a  no.  Time  presses ;  it 
is  really  most  annoying.  I^"  added  Ro^n,  lay- 
ing ^eat  stress  on  his  words,  without  looking 
at  Djalma,  but  so  as  the  prince  might  remark 
i1^  "  if  only  some  one  would  render  me  the  ser- 
vice to  read  it  for  me ;  but  there  is  no  one — no 
one !" 

**  Father,"  said  Djalma,  obligingly,  "  shall  I 
read  it  for  you  ?  When  I  have  finked,  I  shall 
forget  what  I  have  read." 

**  Your"  cried  Rodin,  as  if  the  proposition  of 
the  Indian  had  appeared  to  hiTn  extravagant  and 
dangerous ;  **  it  is  impossible,  prince,  for  you  to 
read  this  letter." 

"  Then  excuse  my  having  oflEered,"  said 
Djalma,  mildly. 

**  And  yet,'  resumed  Rodin,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  and  as  if  speaking  to  himself,  *'  why 
not  ?" 

And  he  added,  addressing  Dialma :  <*  Would 
you  really  be  so  obliging,  my  dear  prince?  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  ask  oi  you  this 
service." 

So  saying,  Rodin  delivered  the  letter  to  Djalma, 
who  read  aloud  as  follows  :  '* '  Your  visit  this 
morning  to  the  Hotel  de  Saint-Dizier,  can  only 
be  considered,  from  what  I  hear,  as  a  new  act  of 
aggression  on  your  part. 

"  *  Here  is  the  last  proposition  I  have  to  make. 
It  may  be  as  fruitless  as  the  step  I  took  yes- 
terday, when  I  called  upon  you  in  the  Rue 
Clovis. 

**  •  After  that  long  and  painful  explanation,  I 
told  you  that  I  would  write  to  you.  I  keep  my 
promise,  and  here  is  my  ultimatum. 

•*  *  First  of  all,  a  piece  of  advice.  Take  care ! 
— ^if  you  are  determmed  to  maintain  so  unequal  a 
struggle,  you  will  be  exposed  even  to  the  hatred 
of  those  whom  you  so  loolishly  seek  to  protect. 
There  are  a  thousand  ways  to  ruin  you  with 
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tnem,  by  enlightening  them  as  to  your  proiects. 
It  will  be  proved  to  wem,  that  you  have  shared 
in  the  plot,  which  you  now  pretend  to  reveal, 
not  from  generosity,  but  from  cupidity. 

Though  Djalma  nad  the  delicacy  to  feci  that 
the  least  question  on  the  subject  of  this  letter 
would  be  a  serious  indiscretion,  he  could  not 
forbear  turning  his  head  suddenly  towards  the 
Jesuit,  as  he  read  the  last  passage. 

"  Oh,  yes !  it  relates  to  me.  Such  as  you  see 
me,  my  dear  prince,"  added  he,  glancing  at  his 
shabby  clothes,  •*  I  am  accused  of  cupidity." 

"  Ajid  who  are  these  people  that  you  protect?" 

'*  Those  I  protect  ?"  said  Rodin,  feigning  some 
hesitation,  as  if  he  had  been  embarrassed  to 
find  an  answer ;  **  who  are  those  I  protect  ? — 
Hem — hem — I  will  tell  you.  They  are  poor 
devils  \>'ithout  resources  ;  good  people  without  a 
penny,  having  only  a  just  cause  on  their  side,  in 
a  laM'suit  in  which  they  are  engaged.  They  are 
threatened  with  destruction  by  powerful  parties 
— very  powerful  parties ;  but  happily  these  latter 
are  known  to  me,  and  I  am  able  to  immask 
them.  AVTiat  would  you  have?  Being  myself 
poor  and  weak,  I  range  myself  natiurally  on  the 
side  of  the  poor  and  weak.  But  continue,  I  beg 
of  vou." 

l!)jalma  rcsiuned:  *•  *  You  have  then  everything 
to  fear  if  you  persist  in  your  hostility,  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  taking  the  side  of  those 
whom  you  call  your  friends.  They  might  more 
justly  be  termed  your  dupes,  for  your  disinterest- 
edness would  be  inexplicable,  were  it  sincere. 
It  must  therefore  conceal  some  after-thought  of 
cupidity. 

•*  *  Well !  in  that  view  of  the  case,  we  can  offer 
you  ample  compensation — with  this  difference, 
that  your  hopes  arc  now  entirely  foimded  on  the 
probable  gratitude  of  your  friends,  a  very  doubt- 
lul  chance  at  the  best,  whereas  our  ofiTcrs  will 
be  realized  on  tlic  instant.  To  speak  clearly, 
this  is  what  we  ask,  what  we  exact  of  you. 
This  very  night,  before  twelve,  you  must  have 
left  Paris,  and  you  must  engage  not  to  rctiuTi 
for  six  months." 

Djalma  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  sur- 
prise, and  looked  enquiringly  at  Rodin. 

**  Quite  natural,"  said  the  latter  ;  "  the  cause 
of  my  poor  friends  would  be  judged  by  that 
time,  and  I  should  be  unable  to  watcn  over 
them«  You  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  prince," 
added  Rodin,  with  bitter  indignation.  "  But 
please  continue,  and  excuse  me  for  having  inter- 
rupted you ;  though,  indeed,  such  impudence 
disgusts  me." 

Djalma  continued  •  "  •  That  we  may  be  certain 
of  -your  removal  from  Paris  for  six  months,  you 
will  go  to  the  house  of  one  of  our  friends  in 
Germany.  You  will  there  be  received  v^th 
generous  hospitality,  but  forcibly  detained  xmtil 
the  expiration  of  the  term. 

**  Yes,  yes;  a  voluntary  prison,"  said  Rodin. 

**  *  On  these  conditions,  you  will  receive  a  pen- 
sion of  one  thousand  francs  a  month,  to  begin 
from  your  departure  from  Paris,  ten  thousand 
francs  down,  and  twenty  thousand  at  the  end  of 
tlie  six  months — the  whole  to  be  completely  se- 
cured to  you.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  we  will  place  you  in  a  position  both 
honourable  and  indepenaent. 

Djalma,  having  stopped  short  with  involimtary 
indignation,  Rodin  said  to  him :  '*  Let  mc  beg 
you  to  continue,  my  dear  prince.  Read  to  the 
end,  and  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
pAffses  in  the  midst  of  our  civilization." 


Djalma  resumed :  *' '  You  know  well  eoougb 
the  course  of  affairs,  and  what  we  axe,  to  fccl 
that  in  providing  for  your  absence,  we  only  n^ish 
to  get  nd  of  an  enemy,  not  very  dangerous,  but 
rather  troublesome.  Do  not  be  blinocd  by  your 
first  success.  The  results  of  your  denunciation 
will  be  stifled,  because  they  are  calumnious.  TKe 
judge  who  received  your  evidence  wHl  soon  re- 
pent his  odious  partiality.  You  may  make  what 
use  you  please  of  this  letter.  "NVe  know  what  we 
write,  to  whom  we  write,  and  how  we  write. 
You  will  receive  this  letter  at  three  o'clock.  If 
by  four  o'clock  we  have  not  your  fuH  and  com- 
plete acceptance,  written  with  your  own  hand 
at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  war  must  commence 
between  us — and  not  from  to-morrow,  but  on  the 
instant." 

Having  finished  reading  the  letter,  Djalma 
looked  at  Rodin,  who  said  to  him :  '*  Permit  me 
to  summon  Faringhca." 

He  rang  the  bcU,  and  the  half-caste  appeared. 
Rodin  took  the  letter  from  the  hands  of  Djalma, 
tore  it  into  two  pieces,  rubbed  it  between  his 
palms,  so  as  to  make  a  sort  of  a  ball,  and  said  to 
the  half-caste,  as  he  returned  it  to  him :  **  Give 
this  piece  of  paper  to  the  person  who  waits  for 
it,  and  tell  him,  that  is  my  only  answer  to  hia 
shameless  and  insolent  letter;  you  understand 
me — this  shameless  and  insolent  letter." 

**  I  understand,"  said  the  half-caste ;  and  he 
went  out. 

**  This  will  perhaps  be  a  dangerous  war  for 
you,  father,"  said  the  Indian,  wim  interest. 

**  Yes,  dear  prince,  it  may  be  dangerous,  hut 
I  am  not  like  you ;  I  have  no  wish  to  kill  mv 
enemies,  because  they  are  cowardly  and  wickeo. 
I  fight  them  under  the  shield  of  the  law.  Imitate 
mc  in  this."  Then,  seeing  that  the  countenance 
of  Djalma  darkened,  he  added :  **  I  am  wrong. 
I  will  advise  you  no  more  on  this  subject.  Only, 
let  us  defer  the  decision  to  the  judgment  of  youi 
noble  and  motherly  protectress.  I  shall  see  her 
to-morrow ;  if  she  consents,  1  will  tell  yon  the 
names  of  your  enemies.    If  not — ^not." 

"  And  this  woman,  this  second  mother,"  said 
Djalma,  "  is  her  character  such,  that  I  can  rely 
on  her  judgment  r" 

"  She !"  cried  Rodin,  clasping  his  hands,  sad 
spealiinc  with  increased  excitement.  ''Why 
she  is  uie  most  noble,  the  most  generous,  the 
most  valiant  being  upon  earth ! — why,  if  you 
wore  really  her  son,  and  she  loved  yoa  with  all 
the  strength  of  maternal  affection,  and  s  case 
arose,  in  which  you  had  to  choose  between  an 
act  of  baseness  and  death,  she  would  say  to  joti: 
*  Die  !*  though  she  might  herself  die  with  too." 

**  Ah,  noble  woman!  so  was  my  momer!** 
cried  Djalma,  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  vrith  growing  energyt 
as  he  approached  the  window  conceal^  by  tne 
blind,  towards  which  he  threw  an  obfiqae  and 
anxious  glance,  *'  if  you  would  imagine  your 
protectress,  think  only  of  courage,  npri^tnesa, 
and  loyalty  personified.  Oh !  uie  has  the  chi- 
valrous frankness  of  the  brave  man,  joined  with 
the  high-soulcd  dignity  of  the  woman,  who  not 
only  never  in  her  life  told  a  falsehood,  never  con- 
cealed a  single  thought,  but  who  would  xmther 
die  than  give  way  to  the  least  of  those  sentiments 
of  craft  and  dissimulation,  which  are  idmost  fottcd 
upon  ordinary  women  by  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed." 

It  is  dificult  to  express  the  admhratxcm  whidi 

shone  upon  the  countenance  of  Gjahna,  as  hi 

,  listened  to  thi«  descrii;>tion.    His  eyes  BtMVklc^ 
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aIs  cheeks  glowed*  his  heart  palpitated  with  eu- 
thusiojim. 

'*  Tliat  is  well,  noble  heart  !*'  said  Rodin  to  him, 
drawing  still  nearer  to  the  blind ;  "  I  Ioyc  to  see 
your  soul  sparkle  through  your  eyes,  on  hearing 
me  speak  tnus  of  your  unknown  protectress. 
Ah !  she  is  worthy  of  the  pious  adoration  which 
noble  hearts  and  great  characters  inspire !" 

"  Oh!  I  believe  it,"  cried  Bjalma,  with  en- 
thusixLBm ;  '*  my  heart  is  full  of  admiration  and 
astonishment;  for  my  mother  is  no  more,  and  yet 
such  a  woman  exists  !*' 

"Yes,  she  exists.  For  the  consolation  of  the 
afflicted,  for  the  glory  of  her  sex,  she  exists. 
For  the  honour  of  truth,  and  the  shame  of  false- 
hood, she  exists.  No  lie,  no  disguise,  has  ever 
tainted  her  loyalty,  brilliant  and  heroic  as  the 
sword  of  a  knight.  It  is  .but  a  few  days  ago  that 
this  noble  woman  spoke  to  me  these  admirable 
words,  which,  in  all  my  life,  I  shall  not  forget : 
'  Sir,'  said  she,  '  if  ever  I  suspect  any  one  that  I 

love  or  esteem *  '* 

Ilodin  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  The  blind, 
so  violently  shaken,  that  the  spring  broke,  was 
drawn  up  abruptly,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  Djalma,  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  ap- 
peared before  him. 

Adrienne's  cloak  had  fallen  from  her  shoul- 
ders, and  in  the  violence  of  the  movement  with 
which  she  had  approached  the  blind,  her  bonnet, 
the  Mtrings  of  which  were  imtied,  had  also  fallen. 
Haviiig  left  home  suddenly,  with  only  just 
time  to  throw  a  mantle  over  the  picturesque  and 
charmmg  costume  which  she  often  chose  to 
wear  when  alone,  she  appeared  so  radiant  with 
bpauty  to  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Djalma,  in  the 
midst  of  those  leaves  and  flowers,  that  the 
Indian  believed  himself  under  the  influence  of  a 
dream. 

With  clasped  hands,  eyes  wide  open,  the  body 
sughtly  bent  forward,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
he  stood  petrified  with  admiration.  Mademoiselle 
do  Cardoville,  much  agitated,  and  her  counte- 
nance glowing  with  emotion,  remained  on  the 
tlireshold  of  5ie  green-house,  without  entering 
the  room. 

AU  this  had  passed  in  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  describe  it.  Hardly  had  the  blind  been  raised, 
when  Kodin,  feigning  surprise,  exclaimed :  "  You 
hare,  mademoiselle  r' 

<*  Oh,  sir !"  said  Adrienne,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  '*  I  come  to  terminate  the  phrase  which 
you  have  commenced."  I  told  you,  that  when  a 
suspicion  crossed  my  mind,  I  uttered  it  aloud  to 
the  person  bv  whom  it  was  inspired.  Well !  I 
confess  it :  I  have  failed  in  this  nonesty.  I  came 
oere  to  spy  upon  you,  at  the  moment  when  your 
answer  to  the  Abb6  d'Aiffri^y  gave  me  a  new 
pledge  of  your  devotion  and  smcerity.  I  doubted 
of  your  uprightness,  at  the  moment  when  you 
were  beanng  testimony  to  my  frankness,  x  or 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  stooped  to  deceit ;  this 
weakness  merits  punishment,  and  I  submit  to  it 
—demands  reparation,  and  I  make  it — calls  for 
i^pologiea,  and  I  tender  them  to  vou."  Then 
turning  towards  Djalma,  she  added :  **  Now, 
prince,  I  am  no  longer  mistress  of  my  secret.  I 
jun  your  relation.  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe; 
and  X  hope  you  ndll  accept  from  a  sister  the  hos- 
pitality that  you  did  not  refuse  from  a  mother.'' 
..  ]>jauna  made  no  reply.  Plunged  in  ecstatic 
contemplation  of  this  sudden  apparition,  which 
aurpassed  his  wildest  and  most  dazzling  visions, 
he  ielt  a  sort  of  intoxication,  which,  paralysing 
Ui|^  J^wer  of  thought,  concentred  all  his  faculties 


in  the  one  sense  of  sight ;  and,  just  as  we  seme- 
times  seek  in  vain  to  satisfy  unquenchaUe  thirsty 
the  burning  look  of  the  TnrlinTi  sought,  as  it  were, 
-with  devouring  avidity,  to  take  in  all  the  rare 
perfections  of  the  young  girl. 

In  fact,  never  had  two  more  divine  tvpes  of 
beauty  met  face  to  face.  Adrienne  and  Djalma 
were  the  very  ideal  of  a  handsome  youth  and 
maiden.  There  seemed  to  be  somctmng  provi- 
dential in  the  meeting  of  these  two  natures,  so 
young  and  so  vivacious,  so  generous  and  so  full 
of  passion,  so  heroic  and  so  proud,  who,  before 
coming  into  contact,  had,  singularly  enough, 
each  learned  the  moral  worth  of  the  other  :  for  if, 
at  the  words  of  Ilodin,  Djalma  had  felt  arise  hi 
his  heart  an  admiration,  as  lively  as  it  was  sud- 
den, for  the  valiant  and  generous  qualities  of  that 
unknown  benefactress,  whom  he  now  discovered 
in  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  the  latter  had, 
in  her  turn,  been  moved,  aflected,  almost  tcrritiecl, 
by  the  interview  she  had  just  overheard,  in  wKich  • 
Djalma  had  displayed  the  nobleness  of  his  soul, 
the  delicate  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  ter- 
rible violence  of  his  character.  Then  she  liad 
not  been  able  to  repress  a  movement  of  astonish- 
ment, almost  admiration,  at  sight  of  the  sur- 
prising beauty  of  the  prince;  and  soon  after,  a 
strange,  painful  sentiment,  a  sort  of  electric 
shock,  seemed  to  penetrate  all  her  being,  as  her 
eyes  encountered  those  of  Djalma. 

Cruelly  agitated,  and  suffering  deeply  from 
this  agitation,  she  tried  to  dissemble  the  impres- 
sion she  had  received,  by  addressing  Rodin,  to 
apologise  for  having  suspected  him.  But  the 
obstinate  silence  of  the  Indian  redoubled  the 
painful  embarrassment  of  the  young  girl. 

Again  raising  her  eyes  towards  the  prince,  to 
invite  him  to  respond  to  her  fraternal  ofler,  she 
met  his  ardent  gaze  wildly  fixed  upon  her,  and 
she  looked  once  more  wiUi  a  mixture  of  fear, 
sadness,  and  wounded  pride;  then  she  congra- 
tulated herself  on  having  foreseen  the  inexorable 
necessity  of  keeping  Djalma  at  a  distance  trom 
her,  sucn  apprehension  did  this  ardent  and  im- 
petuous nature  already  inspire.  Wishing  to  jiut 
an  end  to  her  present  painnil  sitimtion,  she  said 
to  Kodin,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice :  ^*  Pray, 
sir,  speak  to  the  prince ;  repeat  to  him  my  offers. 
I  cannot  remain  longer." 

So  saying,  Adrienne  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  rejoin  Florine.  But,  at  the  first  step,  Djalnm 
sprang  towards  her  with  the  bound  of  a  tiger, 
about  to  be  deprived  of  his  prey.  Terrified  by 
the  expression  of  wild  excitement  which  inflamed 
the  countenance  of  the  Indian,  the  young  girl 
drew  back  with  a  loud  scream. 

At  this  cry,  Djalma  returned  to  himself^  and 
remembered  all  that  had  passed.  Pale  with 
regret  and  shame,  trembling,  dismayed,  his  eyes 
streaming  with  tears,  and  all  his  features  marked 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  touching  despair, 
he  fell  at  the  feet  of  Adrienne,  and,  lifting  bis 
clasped  hands  towards  her,  said  in  a  soft,  suppli- 
cating, timid  voice :  **  Oh,  remain !  remain !  do 
not  leave  me.    I  have  waited  for  you  so  long !" 

To  this  prayer,  uttered  with  Uie  timid  sim- 
plicity of  a  chUd,  and  a  resignation  wliich  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  savage  violence  that 
had  so  frightened  Adrienne,  she  replied,  as  she 
made  a  sign  to  Florine  to  prepare  fur  their  de- 
parture :  **  Prince,  it  is  impossible  for  mo  tu 
remain  longer  here." 

**  But  you  will  return?"  said  Djalma,  striving 
to  restriun  his  tears.     **  I  shall  see  you  again  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  never — ^never  1"  said  Mademoiselle 
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Uon  of  surprise  and  joy,  bliuhcd  slightly,  rose 
uid  ran  to  the  door,  which  led  to  the  parlour  in 
irhich  was  Agricola. 

"  Good  morning,  dear  La  Mayeux,"  said  the 
smith,  cordially  embracing  the  young  girl,  whose 
cheeks  burned  crimson  beneath  those  firatemal 
kisses. 

*'  Ah  me  !**  cried  the  sempstress  on  a  sudden, 
IS  she  looked  anxiously  at  Agricola ;  **  what  is 
thAt  black  band  on  thy  forehead?  Thou  hast 
t)een  wounded  !*' 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  smith,  **  really 
nothing.  Do  not  think  of  it.  I  will  tell  you  ail 
ibout  that  presently.  But  first,  I  haye  things  of 
importance  to  communicate." 

'*  Come  into  my  room  then ;  we  shall  be 
alone,"  said  La  Mayeux,  as  she  went  before 
Amcola. 

^Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  uneasiness, 
which  was  yisible  on  the  countenance  of  Agri- 
cola, he  could  not  forbear  smiling  with  pleasure, 
as  he  entered  the  room  of  the  young  girl,  and 
Looked  around  him. 

"  Excellent,  my  poor  Mayeux !  this  is  how  I 
would  always  have  thee  lodged.  I  recognise 
here  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 
What  a  heart !  what  a  noble  mind ! — Dost  know, 
she  wrote  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday,  to 
thank  me  for  what  I  had  done  for  her,  and  sent 
me  a  gold  pin  (yery  plain),  which  she  said  I  need 
not  hesitate  to  accept,  as  it  had  no  other  yalue 
but  that  of  haying  been  worn  by  her  mother ! 
Thou  canst  not  tell  how  much  I  was  affected  by 
the  dfelicacy  of  this  gift !" 

"  Nothing  must  astonish  thee  from  a  heart 
like  hers,"  answered  La  Mayeiix.  **  But  thy 
wound — thy  wound  r" 

•*  Presently,  my  good  Mayeux;  I  haye  so 
many  things  to  teU  thee.  Let  us  begin  hj  what 
is  most  pressing,  for  I  want  thee  to  giye  me 
some  good  advice  in  a  very  serious  case.  Thou 
knowe8t  what  confidence  I  have  in  thy  excellent 
heart  and  jud^ent.  And  then,  I  have  to  ask 
of  thee  a  service — oh !  a  great  service,"  added 
the  smith,  in  an  earnest,  and  almost  solenm 
tone,  which  astonished  La  Mayeux.  Then  he 
resumed :  *'  Let  us  begin  vrith  what  is  not  per- 
sonal to  myself." 

"  Speak  quickly." 

*'  Smce  my  mother  went  with  Gabriel  to  the 
little  country  cure  he  has  obtained,  and  since  my 
father  lodges  with  Marshal  Simon  and  the  yoimg 
ladies,  I  have  resided,  thou  knowest,  witn  my 
comrades,  at  Mr.  Hardy's  fEictory,  in  the  common 
dwelling-houte.  Now,  this  momins — but  first,  I 
must  toll  thee,  that  Mr.  Hardy,  wno  has  latdy 
returned  from  a  journey,  is  again  absent  for  a 
few  days  on  business.  This  morning,  then,  at 
the  hoxir  of  breakfast,  I  had  remained  at  work  a 
litUe  after  ^e  last  stroke  of  the  bell;  I  was 
lefl:yinff  the  workshop  to  go  to  our  eating-room, 
when  I  saw  entering  the  court-yard,  a  lady  who 
had  just  got  out  of  a  hackney-coach.  I  remarked 
that  she  was  fair,  though  her  veil  was  half  down ; 
she  had  a  mild  and  pretty  countenance,  and  her 
dress  was  that  of  a  mshionable  person.  Struck 
with  her  paleness,  and  her  anxious,  frightened 
aiTt  I  adLea  her  if  she  wanted  anything.  '  Sir/ 
said  riie  to  me,  in  a  trembling  voice,  and  as  if 
wi^  a  great  effort,  '  do  you  belong  to  this  fac- 
tory ?' — *  Yes,  madame.' — *  Mr.  E[ardy  is  then  in 
dan^r  she  exclaimed. — *  Mr.  Hardy,  madame? 
He  IS  not  yet  retomed  home.' — <  What !'  she  re- 
aomed,  *  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  come  hither  yester- 
day evenfaig }  Was  he  not  dangerously  wounded 


by  some  of  the  machinery  r'  As  she  pronounced 
these  words,  the  lips  of  the  poor  young  lady 
trembled,  and  I  saw  large  tears  standing  m  her 
eves.  '  Thank  God,  madame !  all  this  is  entirely 
false,  said  I,  *  for  Mr.  Hardy  has  not  returned, 
and  indeed  is  only  expected  by  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after.' — *  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  has  not 
returned?  quite  sure  Uiat  he  is  not  hurt?'  re- 
sumed the  pretty  yoxmg  lady,  drying  her  eyes. — 
*  Quite  sure,  maoame ;  if  Mr.  Hardy  were  in 
danger,  I  should  not  be  so  quiet  in  talking  to 
you  about  him.' — *  Ah !  thank  God !  thank  God !' 
cried  the  youne  lady.  Then  she  expressed  to 
me  her  gratitude,  with  so  happy,  so  feeling  an 
air,  that  I  was  quite  touched  by  it.  But  sud- 
denly, as  if  then  only  she  felt  ashamed  of  the 
step  she  had  taken,  she  let  down  her  veil,  left 
me  precipitately,  went  out  of  the  court- yard,  and 

got  once  more  into  the  hackney-coach  that  had 
rought  her.  I  said  to  myself :  *  This  is  a  lady 
who  takes  great  interest  in  Mr.  Hardy,  and  who 
has  been  alarmed  by  a  false  report.'  " 

**  She  loves  him,  doubtless,'  said  La  Mayeux, 
much  moved,  "  and,  in  her  anxiety,  she  pc>rhaps 
committed  an  act  of  imprudence,  in  coming  to 
enquire  after  him." 

**  It  is  only  too  true.  I  saw  her  set  into  the 
coach  with  interest,  for  her  emotion  had  infected 
me.  The  coach  started — and  what  did  I  see  a 
few  seconds  after  ?  A  cabriolet,  which  the  yoimg 
lady  could  not  have  perceived,  for  it  had  been 
hidden  by  an  angle  of  the  wall ;  and,  as  it  turned 
round  the  comer,  I  distinguished  perfectly  a  man 
seated  at  the  side  of  the  driver,  and  making  signs 
to  him  to  take  the  same  road  as  the  hackney- 
coach." 

•*  The  poor  young  lady  was  followed,"  said  La 
Mayeux,  anxiously. 

"  No  doubt  of  it ;  so  I  instantly  hastened  after 
the  coach,  reached  it,  and,  through  tlie  blinds 
that  were  let  down,  I  said  to  the  young  lady, 
whilst  I  kept  running  by  the  side  of  tlie  coach- 
door  :  '  Take  care,  madame ;  you  are  followed  by 
a  cabriolet.' " 

**  Well,  Agricola!  and  what  did  she  answer?" 

**  I  heard  her  exclaim,  *  Great  heaven  !*  with 
an  accent  of  despair.  The  coach  continued  its 
course.  The  cabriolet  soon  came  up  with  me ; 
I  saw,  by  the  side  of  the  driver,  a  great,  fat, 
ruddy  man,  who,  having  watched  me  running 
after  the  coach,  no  doubt  suspected  something, 
for  he  looked  at  me  somewhat  uneasily." 

'*  And  when  does  Mr.  Hardy  return  ?"  asked 
La  Mayeux. 

"  To-morrow,  or  the  day  after.  Now,  my 
good  Mayeux,  advise  me.  It  is  evident  that 
this  young  lady  loves  Mr.  Hardy.  She  is  pro- 
bably married,  for  she  looked  so  embarrassed 
when  she  spoke  to  mo,  and  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
terror  on  learning  that  she  was  followed.  AVhat 
shall  I  do?  I  wished  to  ask  advice  of  Father 
Simon,  but  he  is  so  very  strict  in  such  matters — 
and  then  a  love  afiair,  at  his  age ! — whilst  thou, 
who  art  so  delicate  and  sensible,  my  good  Ma- 
yeux, thou  wilt  understand  it  all." 

The  yoimg  girl  started,  and  smiled  bitterly; 
Agricola  did  not  perceive  it,  and  thus  continued : 
*«  So  I  said  to  myself  *  There  is  only  La  Mayeux, 
who  can  give  me  good  advice.'  Suppose  Mr. 
Hardy  returns  to-morrow,  shall  I  tell  him  what 
has  passed  or  not  ?" 

"Wait  a  moment,"  cried  La  Mayrux,  sud- 
denly interrupting  Agricola,  and  appearinj*  to 
recollect  something ;  "  when  I  went  to  the  Con- 
vent de  Sainte-Mario.  to  a^k  for  work  of  the 
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superior,  she  proposed  that  1  should  be  employed 
by  the  day,  in  a  house  in  which  I  was  to  watch, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  act  as  a  spy *' 

"Whata^TCtch!" 

"  And  dost  know,"  said  La  Maycux,  "  with 
whom  I  was  to  begin  this  odious  trade  ?  Why, 
with  a  Madame  de  Fremont,  or  de  Bremont,  I  do 
not  remember  which,  a  very  religious  woman, 
whose  daughter,  a  young  married  lady,  received 
visits  a  great  deal  too  frequent  (according  to  the 
superior),  from  a  certain  manufacturer." 

"  What  dost  thou  say?*'  cried  Agricola,  "  This 
manufacturer  was ** 

**  Mr.  Hardy.  I  had  too  many  reasons  to  re- 
member that  name,  when  it  was  pronounced  by 
the  superior.  Since  that  day,  so  many  other 
events  nave  taken  place,  that  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  circumstance.  But  it  is  probable  that 
this  young  lady  is  the  one  of  whom  1  heard  speak 
at  the  convent." 

"  And  what  interest  had  the  superior  of  the 
convent  to  set  a  spy  upon  her  ?'*  asked  the  smith. 

*'  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  dear  that  the  same 
interest  still  exists,  since  the  young  lady  was  fol- 
lowed, and  perhaps,  at  this  nour,  is  discovered 
and  dishonoured.  Ah !  it  is  dreadful !"  Then, 
seeing  Agricola  start  suddenly.  La  Maycux 
added :    **  What,  then,  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Yes — why  not?"  said  the  smith,  speaking  to 
himself;  **  wny  may  not  all  this  be  the  work  of 
the  same  hand  ?  The  superior  of  a  convent  may 
have  a  private  understanding  with  an  abb^ — but, 
then,  for  what  end  r" 

**  Explain  thyself^  Agricola,"  resumed  La  Ma- 
ycux. •*  And  then,  as  to  thy  wound  —  where 
didst  get  it  ?    Tell  me  that,  I  conjure  thee." 

"  It  is  of  my  wound  that  I  am  just  going  to 
speak  ;  for,  in  truth,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  this  adventure  of  the  young  lady  seems  to 
coimect  itself  with  other  facts." 

'*  How  so?" 

'*  Thou  must  know  that,  for  the  last  few  days, 
singular  things  are  passing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  our  factory.  First,  as  we  are  in  L^t,  an  abb^ 
from  Paris  (a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  they  say) 
has  come  to  preach  in  the  littiie  village  of  Vil- 
licrs,  which  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
our  works.  The  abb^  has  found  occasion  to  ca- 
lumniate and  attack  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  sermons." 

"How  is  that?" 

**  Mr.  Hardy  has  printed  certain  rules,  "^"ith 
regard  to  our  work,  and  the  rights  and  benefits 
he  grants  us.  These  rules  are  followed  by  various 
maxims  as  noble  as  they  arc  simple,  with  pre- 
cepts of  brotherly  love  such  as  all  the  world  can 
understand,  extracted  from  difierent  philosophies 
and  difierent  religions.  But  because  Mr.  Hardy 
has  chosen  what  is  best  in  all  religions,  the  abbe 
concludes  that  Mr.  Hardy  has  no  religion  at  all, 
and  he  has  therefore  not  only  attacked  him  for 
this  in  the  pulpit,  but  has  denounced  our  factory 
as  a  centre  of  perdition  and  damnable  corruption, 
because,  on  Sundays,  instead  of  going  to  listen 
to  liis  sermons,  or  to  drink  at  a  tavern,  our  com- 
rades, with  their  wives  and  children,  pass  their 
tim^  in  cultivating  their  little  gardens,  in  read- 
ing, singing  in  (morus,  or  dancing  together  in 
the  common  dwelling-house.  The  abbe  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  an  assemblage  of  atheists,  as  he  calls  us, 
might  draw  down  the  anger  of  Heaven  upon  the 
country— that  the  Cholera  was  much  ta&ed  of, 
and  that  very  possibly,  thanks  to  our  impious 
presence,  the  plague  might  fall  upon  all  our 
environs." 
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But  to  tell  such  things  to  ignorant  people,' 
exclaimed  La  Mayeux,  **  is  likely  to  excite  theiD 
to  fatal  actions." 
**  That  is  just  what  the  abb6  wants." 
"  What  dost  thou  tell  me  ?" 
'*  The  people  of  the  environs,  still  more  ex- 
cited, no  doubt,  by  other  agitators,  show  them- 
selves  hostile  to  ihc  workmen  of  our  factory. 
Their  hatred,  or  at  least  their  envy,  has  been 
turned  to  account.  Seeing  us  live  all  together, 
well  lodged,  well  warmed,  and  c(»nfortably  clad, 
active,  gay,  and  laborious,  their  jealousy  has  been 
embittered  by  the  sermons  of  the  abbe,  and  bj 
the  secret  manceuvrcs  of  some  depraved  charac- 
ters, who  are  known  to  be  bad  workmen,  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Tripcaud,  our  riyal.  All  this 
excitement  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit ;  there  haie 
been  already  two  or  three  fights  between  us  and 
our  neighbours.  It  was  in  one  of  ^ese  skir- 
mishes that  I  received  a  blow  with  a  stune  on 
my  head." 

**  Is  it  nothing  serious,  Agricola  ?-'^-art  thoa 
quite  sure  r"  said  La  Mayeux,  anxiously. 

"  It  is  nothing  at  all,  I  tell  thee.  But  the  ene- 
mies of  Mr.  Hardy  have  not  confined  thonselres 
to  preaching.  'Ihey  have  brought  into  play 
something  far  more  dangerous.' 

"  What  is  that?" 

**  I,  and  nearly  all  my  comrades,  did  our  ptrt 
in  the  three  days  of  July  ;*  but  we  are  not  dis- 
posed at  present,  and  for  good  reasons,  to  tike 
up  arms  again.  That  is  not  everrbody^s  opinion ; 
well,  we  do  not  blame  others^  out  we  have  our 
own  ideas  ;  and  Father  Simon,  who  is  as  onre 
as  his  son,  and  as  good  a  patriot  as  any  one^  ap- 
proves and  directs  us.  Now,  for  some  days  ptst, 
we  find  all  about  the  factory,  in  the  gardeo,  in 
the  courts,  printed  papers  to  this  effeet :  '  Ton 
are  selfish  cowards ;  oecause  ehanee  hm  gtfta 
you  a  good  master,  you  remain  indifloraft  to  tbe 
misfortunes  of  your  brothers,  and  to  tlio  nMSU 
of  emancipating  them ;  ^material  eomfiwu  ksre 
enervated  your  hearts.' " 

**  Dear  me,  Asricola!  what  firightM  perse- 
verance in  wickedness  !*' 

**  Yes  !  and  unfortunately  these  defied  kaw 
their  effect  on  some  of  our  younger  anminMlfn 
As  the  appeal  was,  after  all,  to  proud  and  geee- 
rous  sentiments,  it  has  had  some  inflneaee.  Al- 
ready, seeds  of  division  have  shown  themseltea 
in  our  workshops,  where  before  all  were  united 
as  brothers.  A  secret  agitation  now  reigns  there. 
Cold  suspicion  takes  the  place,  with  some,  of  oar 
accustomed  cordiality.  Now,  if  I  tell  thee,  thst 
I  am  nearly  sure  tliese  printed  papers,  tkrowa 
over  the  walls  of  our  factory,  and  which  ksvs 
raised  these  little  sparks  of  <uscord  amongst  m, 
have  been  scattered  about  by  the  emissaries  ol 
this  same  preaching  abbe — would  it  not  ssm 
horn  aU  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  whei 
happened  this  morning  to  uie  young  ladT*  dHt 
Mr.  Hardy  has  of  late  numerous  enemies  r' 

«  Like  thee,  I  think  it  very  fearful,  AgneoU," 
said  La  Mayeux ;  **  and  it  is  so  serioos,  that  Mb 
Hardy  alone  can  take  a  proper  decision  on  te 
subject.  As  for  what  happened  this  monuBg  to 
the  yoimg  lady,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  ' 
diately  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Hardy,  thon 
ask  for  an  interview  with  him,  and« 
delicate  such  a  communication  may  be,  tell  him 
aU  that  passed." 

"  There  is  the  difficulty.    Shall  I  not  seem  ss 
if  wishing  to  pry  into  his  secrets  ?" 

'*  If  the  young  lady  had  not  been  lb]k»wed|  I 
•  The  RerolatioQ  of  1830. 
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Ld  tuTB  shared  thy  ncruplcs.  But  she  wni 
lud,  und  is  evidently  in  dnngcr.  It  is 
Cve,  in  jaj  opinion,  thyduty  tu  inform  Mr. 
ly.  Suppose  {which  i»  not  improbable)  that 
•dy  io  married ;  would  it  not  be  better,  for 
luscmd  Teaaons,  that  Mi.  Hardy  should  know 

fhfra  BTt  right,  mv  good  Mnycua ;  I  will 
w  thy  advice.  Mr.  ^Hiudy  shall  know  every- 
|.  But  now  that  wc  havu  spoken  of  others, 
fK  to  speak  of  myself^yeg,  of  myself— for  it 
jms  a  matter,  'on  which  may  depend  the 
Ineas  of  ray  whole  life,"  added  the  smiih, 
,   which    Blrnek    La 


rhou  liiiowejt,"  resumed  Agricola,  after  a 
mt's  silence,   "  that,   from  my  childhood, 
TB  never  concealed  anything  from  tin 
1  haTB  told  Ihco   evcrything—aliBdW'i. 


"  I  know  it,  Agricola,  I  know  it,"  laid  La 
Mnycnz,  stretching  out  her  white  and  slender 
hand  to  the  smith,  who  gasped  it  cordially,  and 
thus  continued ;  "  When  I  any  everything,  I  am 
not  quite  exact—for  I  have  always  concealed 
Iiom  thee  my  little  lovo-afiaiis  —  because, 
though  wc  may  tell  almost  anything  to  a  sister, 
there  aie  subjects  of  which  we  ought  not  to 
speak  to  a  good  and  virtuous  girl,  such  as  thou 

"  I  thank  thee,  Agricola.  I  had  remarked 
this  reserve  on  thy  part,"  answered  Ln  Maycux, 
caatinB  down  her  eyes,  and  heroically  repressing 
the  gncf  she  fell;  "  I  thank  thee." 

"But  for  the  very  reason,  that  I  made  it  n 
duty  never  to  speak  to  thee  of  such  love-affairs, 
iLfiMd  tp  nyaclii  if  ever  it  should  happen  that  I 
]  '  r  serious  passion— such  a  love,  as  makes 

|L   JHjliink  of  marriace — oh  !  then,  just  as  wi 
'  (dJc  lister  even  before  our  father  and  mo 
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my  good  Maycux  shall  be  the  first  to  be  informed 
of  it." 
"  Thou  art  very  kind,  Agricola." 
*'  WeU  then !  the  serious  passion  has  come  at 
last.    I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and  I 
think  of  marriage." 

At  these  words  of  Agricola,  poor  La  Mayeux 
felt  herself  for  an  instant  paralysed.  It  seemed 
as  if  all  her  blood  was  suddenlv  frozen  in  her 
veins.  For  some  seconds,  the  tnought  she  was 
going  to  die.  Her  heart  ceased  to  beat;  she  £elt 
it,  not  breiJdng,  but  as  it  .were  melting  away. 
Then,  the  first  dreadful  emotion  over,  like  those 
martyrs  who  found,  in  the  verjr  excitement  of 
pain,  the  terrible  power  to  smile  in  the  midst  of 
tortures,  the  unfortunate  girl  found,  in  the  fear 
of  betraying  the  secret  of  her  fetal  axid  ridiculous 
love,  an  ahnost  incrcdihle  energy.  She  raised 
her  head,  looked  at  the  smith  calmly,  almost 
serenely,  and  said  to  him  in  a  firm  voice :  **  Ah, 
then  !  It  is  a  serious  passion  r" 

**  That  is  to  say,  my  good  Mayeux.  that,  for 
the  last  foxir  days,  I  icaro«iy  live  at  all — or  live 
only  upon  this  passion." 

"  It  is  only  ainot  four  dayt,  that  thou  art  in 
love  r" 

«  Not  mof  Jmt  the  tkmt  has  nothing  fo  do 
with  it." 
"  And  is  iha  wmj  preUy  K' 
"  Dark  hair— the  figure  of  a  nymyh — ^feir  as  a 
lily — blue  eyes,  as  large  as  that — ana  as  mild,  as 
good  as  thine  own." 
**  Thou  flatterest  me,  Agricola." 
**  No,  no,  it  it  Angela  that  I  fiattcr— fev  to  is 
she  called.    What  a  pretty  name !     I«  it  |»o^ 
my  good  Mayeux  r" 

**  A  charming  name,"  said  the  poor  cirl,  con- 
trasting bitterly  that  graceful  appellation  with 
her  own  nickname  of  La  Mayentt  which  the 
gallant  Agricola  applied  to  her  without  thinking 
of  it.  Then  she  re^^umed,  with  fearful  o#lnin«ss : 
**  Angela  !  yes,  it  is  a  charming  name  I" 

*'  Well  then !  imagine  to  yooiieli;  tluit  this 
name  is  not  only  suited  to  her  fece,  but  lo  her 
heart.  In  a  word«  I  believe  hof  hMrt  lo  Im 
almost  equal  to  thine." 

*'  She  has  my  eyes — she  has  ay  heart,"  said 
La  Mayeux,  smiling.  '*  It  is  singular,  how  Uk« 
we  are." 

Agricola  did  not  pereeive  the  iroxiy  of  despair, 
contained  in  these  words  of  La  Mlayeux.  He 
resumed  with  a  tenderness  as  sincere  as  it  was 
inexorable :  **  Dost  think,  my  good  Mayeux, 
that  I  could  ever  have  fJEdlen  seriously  in  love 


with  any  one,  who  had  not,  in  character,  heart, 
and  mind,  something  very  like  thee.?" 

**  Come,  brother,  said  La  Maveux,  snuling — 
yes,  the  unfortunate  creature  had  the  strength  to 
smile ;  **  come,  brother,  thou  art  in  a  gallant  vein 
to-day. — AVhere  didst  thou  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  this  beautiful  young  person  r" 

'*  She  is  only  the  sister  of  one  of  my  comrades. 
Her  mother  is  the  head  laundress  in  our  common 
dwelling,  and  as  she  was  in  want  of  assistance, 
and  we  always  take  in  preference  the  relations  of 
members  oi  the  association,  Madame  Bertin 
(that  is  the  mother's  name)  sent  for  her  daugh- 
ter firom  LUle,  where  she  had  been  stopping  with 
one  of  her  aimts,  and,  for  the  last  five  days,  she 
has  been  in  the  laundry.  The  first  evening  I 
saw  her,  I  passed  three  hours,  after  work  was 
over,  in  talking  with  her,  and  her  mother  and 
brother ;  and  the  next  day,  I  felt  that  my  heart 
was  gone ;  the  day  after  that,  the  feeling  was 
only  stronger — ana  now  I  am  quite  mad  abou  I 


her,  and  resolved  on  marriage — according  as  thou 
shalt  decide.  Do  not  be  surprised  at  this: 
everything  depends  upon  thee.  I  shall  only 
ask  my  father  and  mother's  leave,  after  I  hsTe 
thine." 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,  Agricola." 

**  Thou  knowest  the  confidence  I  have  in  the 
incredible  instinct  of  thy  heart.  Many  times, 
thou  hast  said  to  me :  <  Agricola,  love  this  person, 
love  that  person,  have  confidence  in  that  other'— 
and  never  yet  wast  thou  deceived.  Well !  thou 
must  now  render  me  the  same  service.  Thou 
wUt  ask  pefmission  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  to  atiMiU  thyself;  I  wiU  take  thee  to  the 
fectory ;  I  have  spoken  of  thee  to  Madame  Ber- 
tin and  her  daughter,  as  of  a  beloved  sister ;  and, 
aocordinff  to  thy  impression  at  sight  of  Ang^ii^^ 
I  will  declart  myself  or  not.  This  may  be 
childishness,  or  superstition,  on  my  part ;  but  I 
am  so  made." 

•*  Be  it  so,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  with  heroic 
courage:  ♦♦  I  will  see  Mademoiselle  Angela;  I 
wHl  tell  thee  what  I  think  of  her—and  thst 
sincerely." 

"  I  know  it.    ANTien  ^-Wx.  thou  come  r" 

**  I  must  ask  Mademoiselle  de  *  Cardoville, 
what  day  tha  can  spare  me.  I  will  let  thee 
know." 

**  Thanks,  my  good  Mayeux !"  said  Agricols, 
wwmly ;  then  hS  added  with  •  smile  :  *•  Bring 
thy  beat  judgment  with  %\m  thy  holiday  judg. 
intnt." 

"  Do  not  nukA  a  jeal  of  it,  hrother,"  said  Ls 

Mayeux,  in  a  mild,  aad  voioai  •«  it  is  a  serious 

nutter,  for  it  ooacerns  ih*  hapfhieiNi  of  thy  whole 
life. ' 

At  this  moment,  a  puiditl  kjiock  was  hesrd 
at  the  door.  «  Come  in,"  laid  La  Mayeux,  snd 
yiorine  appeared. 

"  Mademoiselle  begs  thai  you  will  come  to 
her,  if  you  are  not  engagfdg*'  aaid  Florii&e  to  La 
Mayeux, 

'ih»  latter  rose,*  and,  iddiiniiiiig  the  smith, 
•aid  to  him :  '*  Pluise  wait  a  moment,  Agiicols. 
I  will  ask  Madeomiielle  de  CafdoviUs  what  day 
I  pan  dispoae  oC  a«d  I  will  oome  a«d  tali  thee.'^' 

So  savuff.  ikm  younc  pirl  wtat  oa^^lMTing 


Agiiaoia  with  IrUmiia, 

*'I  should  ha?e  much  wiihad  to  pay  my 
respeots  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardovUle^  said 
Agricola }  **  but  I  fear  to  intrude." 

**  Madamoiselle  is  not  quite  well,  air,"  said 
Florine,  **  and  receives  no  one  to-day.  I  am 
sure,  that,  as  soon  as  she  is  better,  she  will  be 
quite  pleased  to  see  you." 

Here  La  Mayeux  returned,  and  said  to  Agri- 
cola :  "  If  thou  canst  fetch  me  to-morrow,  about 
three  o'clocii,  so  as  not  to  lose  thy  whole  day, 
we  will  gp  to  the  fectory,  and  thou  canst  bring 
me  back  in  the  evening." 

**  Then  at  three  o'dock  to-morrow,  my  good 
Mayeux," 

'*  At  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  Agricola, 
♦  ♦  • 

The  evening  of  that  same  day,  when  all  WM 
quiet  in  the  hotel,  La  Mayeux,  who  had  remained 
till  ten  o'clock  with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
re-entered  her  bedchamber,  locked  the  door  after 
her,  and  finding  herself  at  length  free  and  unre- 
strained, threw  herself  on  her  kncea  before  a 
chair,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  young  girl  wept  long — very  long, 
When  her  tears  at  length  ceased  to  flow,  iha 
dried  her  eyes,  approached  the  mcrjfarf,  drew 
tone  of  the  boxes  from  the  pigeon-hole^  and^ 
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taking  from  this  hiding-place  the  manuscript 
which  Florine  had  so  rapidly  glanced  oyer  the 
erening  before,  the  wrote  in  it  during  a  portion 
of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

LA  MATXUX'S  JOUKNAL. 

Wb  have  said,  that  La  Mayeux  wrote  during  a 
portion  of  the  night,  in  the  paper-book  discoTcred 
the  prerious  evening  by  Florine,  who  had  not 
Tentured  to  take  it  away,  until  she  had  informed 
the  persons  who  employed  her  of  its  contents, 
and  until  she  had  received  their  final  orders  on 
the  subject. 

Let  us  explain  the  existence  of  this  manu- 
•cript,  before  opening  it  to  the  reader. 

From  the  day  in  which  La  Mayeux  first  be- 
came aware  of  her  love  for  Agncola,  the  first 
word  of  this  manuscript  had  been  written. 

Endowed  with  an  essentially  expansive  cha- 
racter, yet  always  feeling  herself  restrained  by 
the  dread  of  ridicule — a  dread  which,  in  its 
painful  exaggeration,  was  La  Maycux*s  only 
weakness — to  whom  could  the  unfortimate  crea- 
ture have  confided  the  secret  of  that  fatal  passion, 
,  if  not  the  paper — to  that  mute  confidant  of  timid 
:  and  suffering  souls,  that  patient  friend,  silent 
and  cold,  who,  if  it  makes  no  reply  to  heart- 
rending complaints,  always  listens,  and  never 
forgets  ? 

When  her  heart  was  overflowing  with  emotion, 
sometimes  mild  and  sad,  sometimes  harsh  and 
bitter,  the  poor  sempstress,  finding  a  melancholy 
charm  in  these  dumb  and  solitary  outpourings 
of  the  soul,  now  clothed  in  the  form  of  simple 
and  touching  poetry,  and  now  in  imaffected 
prose,  had  accustomed  herself  by  degrees  not  to 
confine  her  confidences  to  what  immediately 
related  to  Agricola;  for,  though  he  might  be 
mixed  up  with  all  her  thoughts,  other  reflections, 
frhich  the  sight  of  beauty,  of  happy  love,  of 
maternity,  of  wealth,  of  misfortune,  called  up 
within  her,  were  so  impressed  with  the  influence 
of  her  imfortunate  personal  position,  that  she 
would  not  even  have  dared  to  communicate  them 
to  him. 

Such  then  was  this  journal  of  a  poor  daughter 
of  the  people,  weak,  deformed,  and  miserable, 
bat  endowed  with  an  angelic  soul,  and  a  fine 
intellect,  improved  by  reading,  meditation,  and 
solitude — ^pages  all  imknown,  which  yet  con- 
tained many  deep  and  striking  views,  both  as 
regards  men  and  things,  taken  trom  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  fate  had  placed  this  imfortu- 
nate  creature. 

The  following  lines,  here  and  there  abruptly 
interrupted  or  stained  with  tears,  according  to 
tke  current  of  La  Mayeux's  various  emotions, 
on  hearing  of  Agricola  s  deep  love  for  Angela, 
fbrmed  the  last  pages  of  this  journal : — 

«  Friday,  the  3rd  March,  1832. 

••  I  had  passed  the  night  without  any  painful 
dreams.  This  morning,  I  rose  with  no  Borrow- 
ed presentiment. 

••  I  was  calm  and  tranquil,  when  Agricola 
came. 

**  He  did  not  appear  to  me  agitated.  He  was 
simple  and  affectionate  as  he  alwavs  is.  He 
spoke  to  me  of  events  relating  to  Mr.  Jkardy,  and 
then,  without  transition,  without  hesitation,  he 
said  to  me :  '  Since  four  day»^  I  am  desperately  in 
kfPi,  The  ientiment  is  so  sericus,  that  I  think  of 
wumriagt.    I  hope  come  to  consult  thee  about  it,' 


**  That  was  how  this  overwhelming  revelation 
was  made  to  me — ^naturally  and  cordially — I  on 
one  side  of  the  hearth,  and  Agricola  on  the 
oUicr,  as  if  we  had  talked  of  indifferent  things. 

•*  And  yet  no  more  is  needed  to  bieak  one's 
heart.  He  enters,  embraces  you  like  a  brother, 
sits  down,  talks — and  then " 

**  Oh,  my  Ood  I  my  God !  my  head  begins  to 

wander. 

«  •  • 

**  I  feel  calmer  now.  Courage,  my  poor  heart, 
courage ! — Should  a  day  of  misfortune  again 
overwhelm  me,  I  will  read  these  lines  vmtten 
under  the  impression  of  the  most  cruel  grief  I 
can  ever  feel,  and  I  will  say  to  myself :  •  >Vhat 
is  the  present  woe  compared  to  the  past  f' 

**  My  grief  is  indeed  cruel ! — ^it  is  illegitimate, 
ridiculous,  shameful ;  I  should  not  dare  to  con- 
fess it  even  to  the  most  tender  and  indulgent  of 
mothers. 

••  Alas !  there  are  some  fearful  sorrows,  which 
yet  rightly  make  men  shrug  their  shoulders  in 
pity  or  contempt.  Alas  !  there  are  some  misfor- 
tunes, which  are  treated  as  crimes. 

*'  Agricola  has  asked  me  to  go  to-morrow,  to 
see  this  young  girl,  to  whom  he  is  so  passion- 
ately attached,  and  whom  he  will  marry,  if  the 
instinct  of  my  heart  should  approve  this  marriage. 
That  thought  is  the  most  painful  of  all  those 
which  have  tortured  me,  since  he  so  pitilessly 
announced  this  love. 

**  Pitilessly  ? — no,  Agricola — no,  my  brother^ — 
forgive  me  this  unjust  cry  of  pain  ! — Dost  thou 
know,  canst  thou  even  suspect,  that  I  love  thee 
better  than  thou  lovest,  better  than  thou  canst 
ever  love  this  cliarming  creature  ? 

**  Dark-haired — theji^ire  of  a  nymph— fair  as  a 
lily — xoith  blue  eyes— as  large  as  that — and  almost 
as  mild  as  thine, 

•*  That  is  the  portrait  he  drew  of  her. 

"  Poor  Agricola !  how  would  he  have  suffered, 
had  he  known  that  every  one  of  his  words  was 
tearing  my  heart ! 

"  Never  did  I  so  strongly  feel  the  deep  com- 
miseration and  tender  pity,  inspired  by  a  good, 
affectionate  being,  who,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
ignorance,  gives  you  your  death -wound  with  a 
smile. 

"  We  do  not  blame  him — no — wc  pity  him  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  grief  that  he  would  fed  on 
learning  the  pain  he  had  caused  us. 

**  It  is  strange  I  but  never  did  Agricola  appear 
to  me  more  handsome  than  this  morning.  His 
manly  countenance  was  slightly  agitated,  as  he 
spoke  of  the  uneasiness  of  that  young  and  pretty 
lady.  As  I  listened  to  him  describing  the  agony 
of  a  woman  who  nms  the  risk  of  ruin  for  the 
man  she  loves,  I  felt  my  heart  beat  violently, 
my  hands  were  burning,  a  soft  languor  came 

over  me Ridiculous  foUy !  have  I  Uie  right 

to  feel  thus  ? 

♦  *  « 

"  I  remember  that,  whilst  he  spoke,  I  took  a 
rapid  glance  at  the  glass.  I  felt  proud  that  I 
was  BO  well  dressed ;  he  had  not  even  remarked 
it :  but  no  matter — it  seemed  to  me  that  my  cap 
suited  me,  that  my  hair  was  smooth,  my  look 
mild 

**  I  found  Agricola  so  handsome,  that  I  almost 
began  to  think  myself  less  uglv — no  doubt,  to 
excuse  myself  in  my  own  eyes,  for  daring  to  love 
him. 

**  After  all,  what  has  happened  to-day  must 
have  happened  one  day  or  the  other ! 

**  Yes,  that  is  consoling — like  the  though* 
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that  death  is  nothing,  because  it  must  come  at 
last — to  those  who  are  in  love  with  life ! 

"  That  which  has  always  preserved  me  from 
suicide — the  last  resource  of  the  unfortunate, 
who  prefer  trusting  in  God  to  remaining  amongst 
his  creatures — is  the  sense  of  duty.  One  must 
not  only  think  of  oneself. 

**  And  I  said  also :  *  God  is  good — always 
good — since  the  most  wretched  beings  find  op- 
portimities  for  love  and  devotion.' — How  is  it 
that  I,  so  weak  and  poor,  have  always  found 
means  to  be  helpful  and  useful  to  some  one  ? 

"  Thus,  even  to-day,  I  felt  tempted  to  make 
an  end  with  life — Agricola  and  his  mother  had 
no  longer  need  of  me — yes,  but  the  unfortunate 
creatures  whom  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  has 
commissioned  me  to  watch  over  ? — but  my  bene- 
fiustress  herself^  though  she  has  affectionately 
reproached  me  with  the  tenacity  of  my  suspicions 
in  regard  to  that  mant — I  am  more  than  ever 
alarmed  for  her — ^I  feel  that  she  is  more  than 
ever  in  danger — ^more  than  ever,  I  have  faith  in 
the  utility  of  my  presence  near  her. 

"  I  must  then  hve. 

"  Live — to  go  to-morrow  to  see  this  yoimg 
girl,  whom  Agricola  passionately  loves  ? 

"  Good  heaven !  why  have  I  always  known 
grief,  and  never  hate  ?  There  must  be  a  bitter 
pleasure  in  hating.  So  many  people  liatc ! — 
Perhaps,  I  may  hate  this  young  girl — Angela, 
as  he  called  her,  when  he  said  with  so  much 
simplicitv:  '  A  cfuirming  name,  u  it  not,  La 
MayeuxT 

"  Compare  this  name,  which  recalls  an  idea 
so  full  of  grace,  with  the  ironical  symbol  of  my 
deformity! 

"  Poor  Agricola !  poor  brother !  goodness  is 
then  sometimes  as  blind  as  malice. 

"  I  hate  this  young  girl  ? — And  why  ?  Did 
fhe  deprive  me  of  the  beautv  which  charms 
Agricola  ?  Can  I  find  fault  with  her  for  being 
beautiful ) 

**  When  I  was  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  con- 
sequences of  my  ugliness,  I  asked  myself  with 
bitter  curiosity,  why  the  Creator  had  endowed 
his  creatures  so  unequally. 

"  The  habit  of  pain  has  allowed  me  to  reflect 
calmlv,  and  I  have  finished  by  persuading  my- 
self, that  to  beauty  and  ugliness  are  attached  the 
two  most  noble  emotions  of  the  soul — admiration 
and  compassion ! 

"  Those  who  are  like  me  admire  beautiful 
persons — such  as  Angela,  such  as  Agricola — 
and  these  in  their  turn  feel  a  touching  pity  for 
such  as  I  am. 

"Sometimes,  in  spite  of  oneself,  one  has  very 
foolish  hopes.  Because  Agricola,  &om  a  feeling 
of  propriety,  had  never  spoken  to  me  of  his  love- 
affair»,  I  sometimes  persuade  myself  that  he  had 
none — that  he  loved  me,  and  that  the  fear  of 
ridicule  alone  was  with  him,  as  with  me,  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  confessing  it.  Yes,  I 
have  even  made  verses  on  that  subject — and 
those,  I  think,  not  the  worst  I  have  written. 

**  Mine  is  a  singular  position ! — If  I  love,  I 
am  ridiculous  ;  if  any  love  me,  he  is  still  more 
ridiculous. 

"  How  did  I  come  so  to  forget  that,  as  to  have 
suffered  and  to  suffer  what  I  do  ? — But  blessed 
be  that  suffering,  since  it  has  not  engendered 
hate — ^no ;  for  I  will  not  hate  this  young  girl — I 
will  perform  the  part  of  a  sister  to  the  last ;  I 
will  follow  the  guidance  of  my  heart;  I  have  the 
instinct  of  preserving  others  —  my  heart  will 
teach  and  enlightdn  me. 


**  My  only  fear  is,  that  I  shall  burst  into  tein 
when  I  see  her,  and  not  bo  able  to  oanuiuer  ny 
emotion.  Oh,  ^en !  what  a  disooTcry  far  Agii- 
cola — a  discovery  of  the  mad  love  he  hat  inspifed ! 
— Oh,  never !  the  day  in.  which  he  knew  that, 
would  be  the  last  of  my  life.  There  would  then 
be  within  me  something  stronger  than  duty — the 
longing  to  escape  from  shame — incurable  ahime, 
that  would  burn  me  like  a  hot  iron. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  will  be  calm.  Besides,  did  I  not 
just  now,  when  with  him,  bear  coiirageously  a 
terrible  trial?  I  Mrill  be  calm.  My  pcnoittl 
feelings  must  not  darken  the  second-sight  whkh 
I  possess  for  those  I  love. 

**  Oh  !  painful,  painful  task  !  for  the  ieu  of 
yielding  involuntanlv  to  evil  sentiments,  mnst 
not  render  me  too  indulgent  towards  this  young 
girl.  I  might  compromise  the  happiness  of 
Agricola,  since  my  decision  is  to  guide  hii 
choice. 

"  Poor  creature  that  I  am !  How  I  deodvs 
myself !  Agricola  asks  my  advice,  because  ks 
thinks  that  I  shall  not  have  the  melancholy 
courage  to  oppose  his  passion  ;  or  else  he  would 
say  to  me ;  *  No  matter — ^I  love ;  and  I  brsTe 
the  future ! 

"  But  then,  if  my  advice,  if  the  instinds  of 
my  heart,  ore  not  to  guide  him — if  his  resolutian 
is  taken  beforehand — of  what  use  will  be  to- 
morrow's painful  mission  ? 

**  Of  what  use  ?  To  obey  him.  Did  he  not 
say :  Corne ! 

**  In  thinking  of  my  devotion  for  him,  how 
many  times,  in  the  secret  depths  of  mv  hosrc,  I 
have  asked  myself  if  the  thought  iiad  erer 
occurred  to  him,  to  love  me  otherwise  than  as  a 
sister  ;  if  it  had  ever  struck  him,  what  a  devoted 
wife  he  would  have  in  me ! 

**  And  whv  should  it  have  occurred  to  kin? 
As  long  as  ne  wished,  as  long  as  he  may  still 
wish,  I  have  been  and  I  shall  be  as  devoted  to 
him,  as  if  I  were  his  wife,  sister,  mother.  "SYkj 
should  he  desire  what  he  already  possesses  } 

**  Married  to  him — oh,  God  ! — the  dream  is 
mad  as  iuefiable.  These  thoughts  of  celestial 
sweetness,  which  include  all  sentiments  from 
sisterly  to  maternal  love — these  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  are  they  not  forbidden  to  me,  on 
pain  of  ridicule  as  distressing  as  if  I  wore 
dresses  and  ornaments  that  my  ugliness  and 
deformity  would  render  absurd  ? 

**  I  wonder,  if  I  were  now  plunged  in  the 
most  cruel  distress,  whether  I  should  suffer  as 
much  as  I  do,  on  hearing  of  Agricola's  intended 
marriage?  Would  hunger,  cold,  misery,  in. 
some  respects  diminish  wis  dreadful  pain^*-or 
is  it  the  dreadful  pain,  that  would  make  me  fiw- 
get  hunger,  cold,  and  misery  ? 

**  No,  no ;  this  irony  is  bitter.  It  is  not  wsQ 
in  me  to  speak  thus.  Why  this  deep  grief?  In 
what  have  the  affection,  the  esteem*  me  ngftA 
of  Agricola,  changed  towards  me?  I  complani — 
but  how  would  it  be,  kind  heaven !  if  as,  alas ! 
it  too  often  happens,  I  were  beautiftiU  kviag, 
devoted,  and  he  had  chosen  another,  less  beMitir 
ful,  less  loving,  less  devoted  ? — Shoiidd  I  not  be  a 
thousand  times  more  unhappy?  for  Uien  I  mi^t, 
I  must  blame  him— wnilst  now  I  can  iad 
no  fault  with  him,  for  never  having  tkonf^t 
of  an  union  which  was  imposnble^  bccaiitf 
ridiculous. 

**  And  had  he  wished  it,  could  I  evec  bate 
had  the  selfishness  to  consent  to  it  ? 

**  I  began  to  write  the  first  iMises  of  this  joup 
nal  as  I  began  these  last,  myheast 
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mess — and  u  I  went  on,  committing  to 
r  what  I  could  have  entnuted  to  no  one, 
■onl  grew  calm,  and  Resignation  came — 
pution,  my  chosen  saint,  who,  smiling 
i|^  her  tears,  sufEsrs  and  lores  at  all  times, 

liopcs  never !" 

«  «  * 

uete  words  were  the  last  of  the  journal.  It  was 
,  from  the  mark  of  abundant  tears,  Uiat  the 
rtonate  creature  had  often  paused  to  weep. 

ftct,  worn  out  by  so  many  emotions,  Xa 
3fttx.  late  in  the  night,  had   replaced  the 

behind  the  card-board  box,  not  that  she 
ght  it  safer  there  than  elsewhere  (she  hod 
ispidon  of  the  slightest  need  for  such  pre- 
on),  but  because  it  was  more  out  of  the 
than  in  any  of  the  drawers  of  the  Mcretory, 
h  she  frequently  opened  in  presence  of 
r  people. 

itermmed  to  perform  her  courageous  pro- 
» 'and  accomplish  her  task  to  the  end,  she 
Bd  the  next  day  for  Agricola,  and,  firm  in 
beroic  resolution,  went  with  the  smith  to 
Hardy's  factory. 

orine,  informed  of  the  departure  of  La 
eux,  but  detained  a  portion  of  the  day  in 
idance  on  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville,  pre- 
d  waiting  for  night  to  perform  the  new 
rs  she  haa  asked  and  received,  since  she  hod 
nunieated  by  letter  the  contents  of  Maycux's 
laL  Certain  not  to  be  surprised,  she  en- 
l  |the  chamber  of  the  young  sempstress,  as 

as  the  night  was  come. 

lowing  the  place  where  she  should  find  the 

oscript,  she  went  straight  to  the  tecrwtary, 

out  the  box,  and  then,  drawing  from  her 
et  a  sealed  letter,  prepared  to  leave  it  in  the 
}  of  the  manuscript,  which  she  was  to  carry 
r  with  her. 

;this  moment,  she  trembled  so  much,  that 
iras  obliged  to  support  herself  an  instant  by 
table.    Every  good  sentiment  was  not  ex- 

in  the  heart  of  Florine ;  she  obeved  pas- 
y  the  orders  she  received,  but  she  ielt  pain- 
how  horrible  and  infamous  was  her  conduct, 
ily  herself  hod  been  concerned,  she  would 
oubt  have  had  the  courage  to  risk  all,  rather 

submit  to  this  odious  despotism ;  but  un- 
inately,  it  was  not  so,  and  her  ruin  would 
)  caused  the  mortal  despair  of  another  per- 
whom  she  loved  better  than  life  itself.  She 
Tied  herself  then,  not  without  cruel  anguish, 
ts  of  abominable  treachery, 
lough  she  hardly  ever  knew  for  what  end 
icted,  and  this  was  peculiarly  the  case  with 
rd  to  the  abstracticm  of  La  Maycux's  jour- 
she  foresaw  vaguely,  that  the  substitution  of 
sealed  letter  for  the  manuscript  would  have 

eonsequences  for  La  Mayeux,  for  she  re- 
tbered  Kodin's  declaration,  that  it  was  time' 
lish  with  the  young  sempstress. 
"hat  did  he  mean  by  those  words?  How 
Id  the  letter,  that  she  was  charged  to  put  in 
place  of  the  journal,  contribute  to  bring 
Lt  this  result  ? 

le  did  not  know— but  she  understood  that 
dear-sighted  devotion  of  La  Mayeux  justly 
ned  the  enemies  of  Mademoiselle  do  Cardo- 
,  and  that  she  (Florine)  herself  wished,  from 
day  to  the  other,  to  have  her  perfidy  detected 
ae  young  needlewoman, 
da  last  fear  put  an  end  to  the  hesitations  of 
ine ;  she  placed  the  letter  behind  the  box, 

hiding  the  mantiseript  under  her  apron, 
iottslj  withdrew  from  La  Mayeuz's  chamber. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TUB  JOVAXAL  CONTINUtD. 

RBTumrsn  into  her  own  room,  some  hours  after 
she  had  concealed  there  the  manuscript  ab- 
stracted from  La  Maycux's  apartment,  Florine 
yielded  to  her  curiosity,  and  determined  to  look 
through  it. 

She  soon  felt  a  growing  interest,  an  involun- 
tary emotion,  as  she  read  more  of  these  private 
thoughts  of  the  young  sempstress. 

Amongst  many  pieces  of  verse,  which  all 
breathed  a  passionate  love  for  Agricola — a  love 
so  deep,  simple,  and  sincere,  that  Florine  was 
touched  by  it,  and  forgot  the  deformity  of  La 
Mayeux — amongst  many  pieces  of  verse,  we  say, 
were  divers  other  fragments,  thoughts,  and  nar- 
ratives, relating  to  a  variety  of  &cts.  We  shall 
quote  some  of  them,  in  order  to  explain  the  pro- 
found impression  that  their  perusal  made  upon 
Florine. 

Fragmenti  from  the  JoiamalofLa  Mayeux, 

'*  It  is  my  birthday.  Until  this  evening,  I  had 
cherished  a  foolish  hope. 

'*  Yesterday,  I  went  down  to  Madame  Bau- 
doin's,  to  dress  a  little  wound  she  had  in  her 
leg.  AVhen  I  entered  the  room,  Agricola  was 
there.  No  doubt  he  was  talking  of  me  to  his 
mother,  for  they  stopped  when  I  came  in,  and 
exchanged  a  meaning  smile.  Then,  in  passing 
the  drawers,  I  saw  a  pasteboard  box,  with^  a 
pincushion-lid,  and  I  felt  myself  blushing  with 
joy — ^for  I  thought  this  little  present  was  daitincd 
for  me.    But  1  pretended  not  to  see  it. 

«  AVhilst  I  was  on  my  knees  before  his  mother, 
Agricola  went  out.  I  remarked,  that  he  took 
the  little  box  ^vith  him.  Never  has  Madame 
Baudoin  been  more  tender  and  motherly  than 
she  was  that  morning.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
she  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual.  *  It  is  to 
send  me  away  sooner,'  said  I  to  myself,  "  that  I 
may  enjoy  the  surprise  Agricola  has  prepared  fur 
me.' 

"  How  my  heart  beat,  as  I  ran  fast,  very  fast, 
up  to  my  closet !  I  stopped  a  moment  before 
opening  the  door,  that  my  happiness  might  last 
the  longer. 

"  At  last  I  entered  the  room,  my  eyes  swim- 
ming with  tears  of  joy.  I  looked  upon  my  table, 
my  chair,  my  bed  —  there  was  nothing.  The 
little  box  was  not  to  be  found.  My  heart  sank 
within  me.  Then  I  said  to  myself :  '  It  will  be 
for  to-morrow — this  is  only  the  eve  of  my  birth- 
day.' 

**  The  day  is  gone.  Evening  is  eome.  Nothing. 
The  pretty  box  was  not  for  me.    It  had  a  pin- 
cushion-cover.    It  was  only  suited  for  a  woman. 
To  whom  has  Agricola  given  it? 
I  **  I  suffer  a  good  deal  just  now. 

'<  It  was  a  cnildish  idea  that  I  connected  with 
Agricola's  wishing  me  many  happy  returns  of 
the  day.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  it;  but  it 
would  have  proved  to  me,  that  he  has  not  fbr- 

Stten  I  have  another  name  besides  that  of  La 
ay  eux,  which  they  always  apply  to  me  •* 
**  My  susccptibihty  on  this  head  is  unfor- 
tunately so  stubborn,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling 
a  momentary  pang  of  mingled  shame  and  sorrow, 
every  time  that  I  am  called  La  Mayeux,  and  yet 
I  have  had  no  other  name  from  infancy. 

*'  It  is  for  that  very  rea^ion  that  I  should  have 

•  The  word  here  traiuUtcU  lirtMaff,  m  more  in  accord- 
ance with  Knyli»h  UMf  e,  ia,  in  ruahty,  J'ttUval  or  mom*- 
dof  the  feact  of  the  taint,  aAer  whom  the  person  is 
ehriatened. 


been  bo  liappy  if  AgiicoUi  hod  taken  this  oppnr- 
tunity  to  call  mo  tor  once  by  my  own  humble 
~  "me — Magdalen . 

"  Happily,  he  will  ^nerer  know  Oieso  -wishes 
and  theae  regrets  1" 

uchoJ  by  this  pagp  of  simple 
grief,  Florino  tinned  oTer  scTcriJ  learcs,  aiid 
thus  continued : 

i'ust  been  to  the  funtral  of  poor  little 
erbin,  our  neighbour.  Her  father, 
a  joumeynuui  upholsterer,  is  gone  to  ■work  at  bd 
much  a  month,  for  ^m  Fans.  She  died  at 
a  years  of  age,  without  a  relation  near 
her.  Her  agony  was  not  long.  The  good  wo- 
man, who  attended  her  to  the  laat,  told  us  that 
she  only  pronounced  these  words :  '  At  length  1 
— at  length  r  —  and  tiiat  with  an  air  af  lata- 
faction,  added  the  nurse. 

"  Dear  child!  ahc  had  become  bo  miserable. 
At  bfcccn  years  of  age,  she  was  a  rose-bud — so 
pretty,  bo  fresh-lookuig,  nith  her  light  hair  ns 
sofc  as  silk ;  but  she  wasted  away  by  degrees — 
her  trade  of  picUng  matrrciiet  killed  her.  She  was 
slowly  poisoned  by  the  emanations  of  the  wool. 
They  were  all  the  worse,  that  she  worked  almost 

lirely  for  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  to  lie  upon. 

*'  She  had  the  ccnuage  of  a  lion,  and  the  rosig- 
nation  of  an  angel.  Hhe  always  a<ud  to  me,  in 
her  little  mild  voice,  brakenbyadry  and  frequent 
cough !  '  I  hsTe  not  long  la  live,  breathing,  as  I 
do,  lime  and  Titriol  all  daylong.  I  spit  blood, 
""  1  have  spasms  (hat  make  me  laint.' 

' '  Why  not  change  your  trade ':'  have  I  said 

' '  And  the  time  to  make  another  apprentice- 
ship ■'  she  would  answer ;  '  and  then,  it  is  now 
too  late.  I  feel,  that  I  nm  done /or.  Ic  is  not  my 
fimlt,'  added  the  good  creature,  ■  for  I  did  not 


yon  see,  when  one  is  dead,  one  cores  far  nothing, 
■ad  has  no  fear  of  starvation.'  " 

"  Victotine  uttered  thst  sad  truism  vetT  sin- 
cerely, and  with  a  sort  of  sBtisfBclion.  There- 
fbre  she  died,  repeating:  At  length!  at  ImglA,' 

"  It  ifl  painful  to  think  that  the  labour,  by 
which  the  poor  man  cams  his  daily  bread,  often 
becomes  a  long  suicide  ! 

"  I  said  this  the  other  day  to  Agricola ;  he 
answered  me,  that  there  wero  many  other  fatal 
employments ;  those  who  use  aqunfortii,  tehite 
laad,  or  nti'nium,  fbr  instance,  arc  sure  to  take  io- 
CUiable  maladies  of  which  they  die. 

"  '  Dost  know,'  added  Agricola,  '  what  they 
say  when  they  start  for  those  fatal  works  J — 
"Tlj^    il'e  are  going  to  tlit  tlaiighler-ZiouMe.' 

"  That  word  made  me  tremble  nith  its  (etrible 
truth. 

'  And  oil  this  takes  place  in  our  day,'  said  I 
lim,  with  on  aching  heart j  'and  it  is  well 
wn.  And,  amongst  so  many  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  no  one  thinks  of  the  mortality  which 
dcdmutes  bis  brothers,  thus  forced  to  cat  homi- 
cidal bread !' 

"  '  What  wouldst  thou  have,  my  poor  Ma- 
yeux?'  answered  Agricola.  'When  the  people 
—  *J3  bo  incorporated,  that  they  may  get  killed 
isT,  nil  pains  arc  taken  ivilh  them.  But 
when  they  are  to  be  organized,  so  as  to  lire  in 
peace,  no  one  cares  about  it,  except  Mr.  Hardy, 
my  master.     People  say :  Dah  !  hunger,  misery, 


added  Agricola ; 


politics.    TAt^  art  iectived,' 


the  church,  there  waa  only ' 
lenlalion  of  the  body  under  the  porch ;  for  there 
is  not  even  a  mass  for  the  poor.    Then,  as  they 
could  not  give  eighteen  franes  to  the  conte, 
piicst  accompanied  tbe  coSn  to  the  eomm 
grave. 

"  If  funerals,  thus  abridged  and  cut  short,  are 
sufficient  in  n  religious  point  of  view,  why  ui- 
vent  other  and  longer  forms  ?  Is  it  from  cupiditji 
—If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  suffldnil, 
why  make  the  poor  man  the  only  Tictim  of  this 
insufficiency  ? 

"  But  why  trouble  ourselTe*  about  the  _ 
the  incense,  the  chants,  of  which  they  are  w 
sparing  or  so  liberal?  Of  what  use;  and  la 
what  purpose?  They  are  tain  and  terrotiiil 
things,  for  which  the  soul  will  care  nothiii| 
when,  radiant,  it  ascends  towards  its  Creator." 


ter  ii 

thoy  ci 

people,  to  improve  themselves,  to 

the  poets,  and  sometimes  to  moke  verses. 

"  Alaterint  enjoyments  are  forbiddeii  ns  by 
poverty.  Is  it  hiunane  to  reproach  us  for  leekiag 
the  enjoyments  of  the  mmd  ! 

"  M  hat  harm  can  it  do  anyone,  it  evetyerni- 
ing,  after  a  day  of  toil,  remote  (rom  all  phainie, 
I  amuse  myself,  unknown  to  all,  in  making  a  few 
verses,  or  in  writing  in  this  journal  the  good  oi 
bad  impresiiions  I  have  received' 

"  Is  Agricola  the  worse  workmoji,  becanse,  on 
returning  home  to  his  mother,  he  employs  the 
Sunday  ic  composing  some  of  those  populii 
songs,  which  glorify  the  fruitful  labours  of  the 
artisan,  and  say  to  all:  llopr  nnd  /raltmilif 
Docs  he  not  moke  a  more  worthy  uae  of  his  time 
than  if  he  spent  it  in  a  tavern  i 

"  Ah  1  those  who  blame  us  for  these 
and  noble  dixeisionB,  which  relieve  our  psinfid 
toils  and  sufferings,  deceive  themselves  whea 
they  think,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  intellect  ii 
rained  and  refined,  it  is  more  difficult  to  bear 
with  jirivations  and  misery,   and   that 

brethren. 

■'  .admitting  even  this  to  be  the 
is  not  so — is  it  not  better  to  have  an  intelligent, 
cnUghtened  enemy,  lo  whose  heart  and  reuan 
you  may  address  yourself  than  a  stupid,  frro- 
cious,  implacable  foe  > 

"  ISut,  no ;  enmities  disappear  as  the  mind  be- 
comes enlightened,  and  the  horizon  of  compM- 
aion  extends  itself.  We  thus  learn  to  understand 
moral  afflictions.  We  discover  that  the  rich  «l»o 
have  to  suifcr  terrible  pains,  and  that  brotlia- 
hood  in  misfortune  is  already  a  link  of  sym- 

"Alas!  they  also  have  to  moom  bitterly  Ibr 
idolized  children,  beloved  mistresses,  rerervd 
molhcra ;  with  them  also,  especially  amcmpt  the 
women,  there  ore,  in  the  midst  of  luxury  and 
grandeur,  many  broken  beans,  many  su&riag 
souls,  many  tears  shed  in  secret. 

"  Let  them  not  then  be  alarmed.  Bybecaming 
their  equals  in  intelligence,  the  peojde  will  leiin 
10  pity  the  rich,  if  good  and  unhappy — and  U 
pity  them  still  more,  if  contented  and  wicked," 

"  What  happiness !  what  a  joyM  day  I  laa 
giddy  with  delight.  Oh,  yes !  man  is  good,  hu- 
mane, charitable.      Oh,   yes  I   the  Crcstar  hai 

implanted  within  him  every  generous  intttnct — 


and,  uiilesa  be  be  a  moustruiu  exception,  be 
never  does  evil  willingly. 

"  Here  is  what  I  saw  jiul  now.  I  will  not 
w«it  for  the  evooing  to  write  it  down,  for  my 
bout  -n'ould,  oa  it  were,  have  tune  to  cool. 

"  I  bad  gODe  to  carry  home  some  work,  that 
was  wanted  in  a.  hurry.  I  y/us  passing  the  Place 
du  Temple.  At  a  few  slepa  trom  me,  I  saw  a 
child  about  twelve  years  old,  at  most,  with  bare 
head  and  feet,  in  spite  ot  the  severe  weather, 
dressed  in  a  shabby  and  ragged  smock-fruek  and 
tiouscTB,  leading  by  the  bridle  a  tall  and  large 
cart-horse,  with  his  haracaa  still  □□■  From  time 
to  lime,  the  horse  stopped  short,  and  rcfiifltd  to 
advance.  The  child,  who  had  no  whip,  pulled 
in  vain  at  the  bridle.  The  horse  remained  ma- 
tlonleaa.  Then  the  poor  little  fellow  ericd  out : 
Odear!  O  dear!  and  begun  to  weep  bitterly, 
looking  round  him  oa  if  to  imploro  the  assistance 
of  the  paaaers-by. 

"  Hls  dum  little  face  was  impressed  wilh  so 
lieut-piercing  a  sorrow,  that,  without  reflecting, 
I  mode  an  attempt  at  which  I  can  now  only 
smile,  I  must  have  presented  so   grotesque  a 

"  I  am  so  horribly  a&aid  of  horses,  and  1  am 
still  more  afraid  of  exposing  myaelf  to  the  pubUo 
gaze.  No  matler,  1  took  coiu'age,  and,  having 
an  umbrella  in  my  hand,  I  opproaehcd  the  hoi^c, 
and  with  the  impetuosity  of  an  ant  that  strives 
to  move  a  large  sbnnc  wim  a  little  picec  of  straw, 
I  aCruck  with  all  my  strength  on  the  croup  of  the 
rebellious  animal. 

"'Ah,  thanXs!  my  good  lady,'  exclaimed 
the  child,  drying  his  eyes;  '  hit  him  again,  if  you 
please.    PcrhapB  he  will  get  up.' 

■'  1  began  again,  heroically;  but,  alas!  either 
from  obstinacy  or  laziness,  the  horse  bcQl  his 
knees,  and  stretched  himself  out  upon  the 
ground;  then,  getting  entangled  with  his  har- 
ness, he  tore  it,  and  broke  his  great  wooden 
collar.  I  had  drawn  bock  quickly,  for  fear  of  re- 
ceiving a  kick.  At  this  new  disaiitcr,  the  child 
could  only  throw  himself  on  his  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  etrcEt,  clasping  his  hands  and 
sobbing,  and  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  despair ; 
•  Help T  help ! 

"  "The  cry  waa  heard;  several  of  the  paaaeta-by 
gathered  round,  and  a  more  cfiicricious  coirection 
than  mine  was  administered  to  the  restive  horse, 
who  rose  in  a  sad  state,  and  without  lumieas. 

"  '  My  master  will  beat  me,'  cried  the  pool 
child,  as  his  tears  redoubled ;  '  I  am  already  two 
hours  after  time,  for  the  horse  wottld  not  go, 
ftnd  now  he  has  broken  hia  harness.  My  master 
will  beat  me,  and  turn  me  away.  O  dear! 
what  will  become  of  me  !  I  have  no  father,  nor 


grieve  BO,  my  poor  little  fellow ;  the  Templt 
can  supply  everything.  We  will  mend  thy  har- 
ness, and,  if  my  gossips  are  like  me,  thou  ahalt 
not  go  away  baie-hcaded  or  baje-footed,  in  such 
weather  an  this.' 

"  This  proposition  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion; they  surrounded  both  horse  and  child; 
iome  were  occupied  in  mending  the  harness, 
then  one  supplied  a  cap,  another  a  pair  of  stock- 
iagi,  anuther  gome  shoes,  and  nnotber  a  good 
jadLct ;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  child  was 

~  A  dcsikr  in  old  clathH.  old  fumilurc,  Sk.    Tlic  Tna. 
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wormlv  clad,  the  harness  repaired,  and  a  tail  lad 
of  eighteen,  brandishing  a  whip,  which  he 
cracked  close  to  the  oars  of  the  horse  by  way  of 
warning,  said  to  the  little  boy,  who,  gazing  first 
at  his  new  clothe?,  and  then  at  the  good  woman, 
believed  himself  the  hero  of  s  fairy-tale;  'Where 
does  thy  master  live,  my  good  lad  Y 

"  '  At  the  Quai  du  Canal- Sain t-Uortin,  sir,' 
answered  he,  in  a  voice  tierobling  wilh  Joy. 

"  '  Very  good,'  said  the  yoimg  man,  ■  I  will 
help  thee  to  take  home  thy  horse,  who  will  go 
well  enough  with  me,  and  1  will  tdl  thy  master 
that  the  delay  was  no  fault  of  thine.  A  restive 
liorao  ought  not  to  be  trusted  W  a  child  of  thy 
oge.' 

"  At  the  moment  of  setting  out,  the  poor  little 
fellow  said  timidly  to  the  good  dame,  as  he  took 
off  his  cap  to  her:  '  Will  you  let  me  kiss  you, 


"  Thia  scene  of  popular  charity  gave  me 
li^htful  emotions.  As  long  as  I  could,  I  followed 
with  my  eyes  the  tall  young  man  and  the  child, 
who  now  could  hardly  keep  up  with  the  paeo  of 
the  horai',  rendered  suddenly  docile  by  feat  of 
the  whip, 

"  Yes  I  I  repeat  it  with  pride ;  man  is  natu- 
rally good  and  helpful,  nothing  eould  have 
been  more  spontaneous  than  thia  movement  of 

fiity  and  tendemeas  in  the  crowd,  when  the  poor 
Ltlle  fcUow  exclaimed :  '  What  will  become  of 
me  ?    I  have  no  father,  nor  mother  !' 

"  Unforttmate  child  '.'  said  I  to  myself. 
father,  nor  mother.  In  the  handa  of  a  brutal 
master,  who  hardly  covers  with  a  few  rags,  and 
ill-treats  him  into  the  bargain.  Sleeping,  no 
doubt,  in  the  eomtr  of  a  stable.  Poor  little 
fellow !  and  yet  so  mild  and  good,  in  aplte  of 
misery  and  misfortune.  I  saw  it — he  was  even 
more  grateful  than  pleased  at  the  service  done 
him.  Uut,  perhaps,  thia  good  natural  disposi- 
tion, Dbondoued  without  support,  or  eounsel,  or 
help,  and  exaaperatctl  by  bad  treatment,  may 
become  changed  and  cmbtttered^and  then  will 
come  the  age  of  the  passions — the  bad  tempta- 


"  Thia  morning,  after  having  (as  usual)  gently 
reproached  me  for  not  going  to  mass,  Agncolai 
motltcr  said  to  me  these  words,  so  touching  in 
hei  simple  and  believing  mouth :  '  Luckily,  I 
pray  for  thee  and  myself  too,  my  puor  Uayeuz  ; 
the  good  God  will  heat  me,  and  l/iou  Kill  cmii/  go, 
I  hope,  to  purgalonj .' 

"  Good  mother,  angolic  soul !  she  spoke 
those  words  in  so  grave  and  mild  a  tone,  with  so 
sUong  a  fiiith  in  the  happy  result  of  her  pious 
intercession,  that  I  lelt  my  eyes  become  moist, 
and  1  threw  myself  on  her  neck,  as  sincerely 
grateful  as  if  I  had  believed  in  purgatory. 

"  lliis  day  has  been  a  lucky  ono  for  me.  I 
hope  I  have  found  work,  and  I  shall  owe  this 
luck  lo  a  young  person  full  of  heart  and  good- 
ness. She  is  to  take  me  to-morrow  to  the  Con- 
vent de  Sainte-Morie.  where  she  thinks  she  c 
find  mo  employment." 

Florine,  already  much  moved  by  the  reading 
of  this  journal,  started  at  this  passage  in  which 
Xia,  Mayeux  alluded  to  her.  Then  she  continued 
as  follows ; 

"  Never  shall  I  fo^ct  wilh  what  touching  io- 
teteal,  what  delicacy  and  benevolence,  thisyt 
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and  handsome  girl  received  me,  bo  poor  and  so 
unfortunate.  It  does  not  astonish  me,  for  she 
is  attached  to  the  person  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  She  must  be  i^'orthy  to  reside  with 
the  benefactress  of  Agricola.  It  will  always  be 
dear  and  pleasant  to  me  to  remember  her  name. 
It  is  craceful  and  pretty  as  her  face ;  she  is 
called  Florinc.  I  am  nothing,  I  have  nothing — 
but,  if  the  fervent  prayers  of  a  grateful  heart 
might  be  heard,  Mademoiselle  Florine  would  be 
happy,  very  happy. 

"  Alas  !  I  am  reduced  to  make  prayers  for  her 
— only  prayers — for  I  can  do  nothing  but  remem- 
ber and  love  her !" 

These  lines,  which  expressed  so  simply  the 
sincere  gratitude  of  La  Mayeuz,  gave  the  last 
blow  to  the  hesitations  of  rlorinc.  She  could 
no  longer  resist  the  generous  temptation  she 
felt. 

As  she  rend  these  last  fragments  of  the  jour- 
nal, her  affection  and  respect  for  La  Mayeux 
made  new  process.  More  than  ever  she  felt 
how  infamous  it  was  in.  her,  to  expose  to  sar- 
casms and  contempt  tiie  most  secret  thoughts  of 
this  unfortunate  creature. 

Happily,  good  is  often  as  contagious  as  evil. 
Electrified  by  all  that  was  warm>  noble,  and 
magnanimous,  in  the  pages  she  had  just  read, 
Florine  bathed  her  laiiiDg  virtue  in  that  pure 
and  vivifying  source,  and,  yielding  at  last  to  one 
of  those  good  feelings  which  sometimes  carried 
her  away,  she  left  her  room  with  the  manuscript 
in  her  hand,  determined,  if  La  Mayeux  had  not 
yet  rctumedt  to  replace  it  where  sne  had  taken 
It — resolved  to  tell  jRodin,  that,  this  second  time, 
her  search  for  the  journal  had  been  vain,  La 
Mayeux  having  no  doubt  discovered  the  first 
attempt. 

CIIAl^TER  XXL 

TBB  DISCOVBUT. 

A  LITTLE  while  before  Florine  made  up  her 
mind  to  atcme  for  Ihe  shameful  breach  of  con- 
fidence. La  Mayeux  had  returned  from  the  fac- 
tory, after  accomplishing  to  the  end  her  painful 
task.  After  a  long  interview  with  Angela,  struck, 
like  Agricola,  with  the  ingenuous  grace,  sense, 
and  goodness,  with  which  the  young  girl  was 
endowed.  La  Mayeux  had  the  courageous  frank- 
ness to  advise  the  smith  to  pursue  this  marriage. 

The  following  scene  took  place,  whilst  Florine, 
still  occupied  in  reading  the  journal  of  the 
young  sempstress,  had  not  yet  taken  the  praise- 
worthy resolution  of  replacing  it. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night.  La  Mayeux,  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville,  had  just  en- 
tered her  chamber.  Worn  out  by  so  many  emo- 
tions, she  had  thrown  herself  into  a  chair. 

The  deepest  silence  reigned  in  the  house.  It 
was  now  and  then  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  a 
high  wind,  which  raged  without,  and  which 
shook  the  trees  in  the  garden.  A  single  candle 
lighted  the  room,  which  was  papered  with  dark 
green.  That  peculiar  tint,  and  the  black  dress 
of  La  Mayeux,  increased  her  apparent  paleness. 

Seated  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  sidie  of  the 
fire,  with  her  head  resting  upon  her  bosom,  her 
hands  crossed  upon  her  knees,  the  countenance 
oi  the  youn^  gin  was  melancholy  and  resigned ; 
on  it  was  visible  the  austere  satisfaction  wmch  is 
felt  by  the  consciousness  of  a  duty  weU  per- 
fonncd. 

like  all  those  who,  brought  up  in  the  severe 


school  of  misfortune,  no  longer  exa^eiate  tlu 
sentiment  of  sorrow,  too  familiar  anaaKidiioBi 
a  guest  to  be  treated  as  a  stranger,  La  Mayeu 
was  incapable  of  long  yielding  to  idle  xegieti 
and  vain  despair,  wiui  regard  to  what  was  al- 
ready past,  doubtless,  the  blow  had  been  sad- 
den, dreadful ;  doubtless,  it  must  leave  a  long  ad 
painful  remembrance  in  the  soul  oi  La  Mayeuz; 
but  it  was  soon  to  pass,  as  it  were,  into  that 
chronic  state  of  su£&ing,  which  had  becoiie 
almost  an  integral  part  of  her  life. 

And  then  this  noble  creature,  so  indulgent  to 
fate,  found  still  some  consolations  in  the  nudstof 
her  bitter  pain.  She  had  been  deeply  touched 
by  the  marks  of  affection  shown  her  by  Aneela, 
the  destined  bride  of  Agricola ;  and  slie  had  fdt 
a  species  of  pride  of  the  heart,  in  pcrceiTug 
with  what  blmd  confidence,  with  idiat  ine&bk 
joy,  the  smith  accepted  the  friyoiiTsble  presenti- 
ments which  seemed  to  consecrate  his  happineai. 

La  Mayeux  also  said  to  herself:  *'  At  lesat, 
henceforth  I  shall  not  be  a^tated  by  hqpet,  or 
rather  by  suppositions  as  ridiculous  as  they  were 
senseless.  Areola's  marriage  puts  a  tern  to 
all  the  miserable  reveries  of  my  poor  head." 

Finally,  La  Mayeux  found  a  zeal  and  deep 
consolation  in  the  certainty  that  she  had  been 
able  to  go  through  this  terrible  trial,  and  eofioctl 
from  Agricola  ue  love  she  felt  fbr  him.  We 
know  how  formidable  to  this  unfortonate  being 
were  those  ideas  of  ridicule  and  shame,  which 
she  believed  would  attach  to  the  discmiy  of 
her  mad  passion. 

After  having  remained  for  some  time  abMibed 
in  thought,  LaMayeux  rose,  and  advanceddbwlj 
towards  the  tecreCaty, 

'*  My  only  recompense,"  said  she,  aa  siht  pre- 
pared the  materials  for  writing,  ^  will  bats  <»- 
trust  the  mute  witness  of  my  paiaa  viA  thii 
new  grief.  I  shall  at  least  have  kept  the  pro- 
mise that  I  made  to  myself.  Belieyinff»  fioDBi  tin 
bottom  of  my  soul,  that  this  young  giu  Is  stile  to 
make  Asricola  happy,  I  told  him  so  with  the 
utmost  smcerity.  One  day,  a  long  time  hence^ 
when  I  shall  read  over  these  pages,  I  shall  per- 
haps find  in  that  a  compensation  for  all  that  I 
now  suffer." 

So  saying.  La  Mayeux  drew  the  box  from  the 
piffeon-nole. 

Not  finding  her  manuscript,  she  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise ;  but  what  was  her  alami«  when  she 
perceived  a  letter  to  her  address  In  Uie  place  of 
thcjoumal ! 

The  young  girl  became  deadly  pale ;  her  knees 
trembled;  she  almost  fainted  away.  But  her 
increasing  terror  gave  her  a  fictitious  energy,  and 
she  had  me  strength  to  break  the  seal. 

A  bank-note  for  five  hundred  francs  fell  frojm 
the  letter  on  the  table,  and  La  Mayeux  xesd  as 
follows : — 

"  Mademoiselle, — ^There  is  something  so  m^ 
nal  and  amusing,  in  reading  in  your  memoin 
the  history  of  your  love  for  Agricola,  that  oae 
cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  acquaintinff  Un 
with  the  extent  of  it,  of  which  he  ia,  dowtei 
ignorant,  and  to  which  he  vrill  not  fiul  tojbaw 
himself  sensible. 

''  Advantage  will  be  taken  to  forwazd  it  4a  a 
multitude  of  other  persons  who  m^^t,  pai^ns, 
otherwise  be  unfortunately  deponved  of  me 
amusing  contents  of  your  joumaL  Should 
copies  and  extracts  not  be  suflfirient,  we  win 
have  it  printed,  as  one  cannot  too  mash  difis 
such  things*  Some  will  waep-HytheniHBIaagii} 

« 
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what  appcsTB  superb  t"  una  upt  of  people  will 
■ccDi  ridiculijus  to  Miotlier  ;  such  the  world — 
bat  what  wc  can  promise  you  is  that  your  jour 
1*1  will  make  a  ^Gat  BcnBaaon 
"  As  you  aiu  capable  of  wishing  to  sto  d  your 
iiiph,  and  a»  you  yiete  only  covered  with  rags 
when  you  weie  rcceiTed  out  of  charity  into  this 
houK,  where  you  wish  to  command  and  piny  the 
gicat  lady,  which  does  not  suit  your  j^iire  for 
more  reason*  than  one,  we  enclose  in  the  present 
ftrc  hundrcd  francs  to  pay  jour  paper,  and  that 


GODgntiilBEioiu  wUich  await  you,  and  which  will 
c^tnnly  oTCrwhelm  you  by  to-morrow,  for,  at 
this ItonT,  your  janmal isatready  in  circulation, 
"  One  of  vour  brethren, 

"A  TttiTB  Mayrus." 

The  tulgar,  mocking,  and  insolent  tone  of  this 

ItUer,  which  WHS  puTpiMely  written  in  Ihs  cha- 

it 


rBFter    f  a  j  alons  lackej   di^aa  isfieJ  w 
adn  isi  on   of  the  unfortonatc  cr  diure 
ho  ISO  had  been  cU  ulatcd  with  mfczual  skiU, 
and  TBS  Blue  to  produce  the  eff  ct     tended 

Oh,  good  heoTcn      *  ere  the  only  words  tr 
unfortunnle  girl  could  pronounce,  in  her  stupor 

Now,  if  we  remember  in  what  passionate  1 
she  had  expressed  hcr  love  for  her  adopted  bro- 
ther, if  we  recall  many  passages  of  this  manu- 
script, in  which  she  revealed  the  painful  wounds 
otuii  inflicted  on  her  by  Agricola  without  know- 
ing it,  and  if  we  consider  how  great  was  her 
terror  of  ridicule,  wc  shall  understand  hcr  mad 
despair  en  reading  this  infamous  letter. 

I.a  Maycux  diifnot  think  for  a  moment  of  all 
the  noble  words  and  touching  n 
tainetl  in  her  JQumal.    Tho  one,  horrible  idea 
which  wcighetl  down  the  troubled  Buiri' 

■  '  tie  ; 
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Agricola,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  and  an 
insolent  and  mocking  crowd,  would  be  informed 
of  this  lidiculous  love,  which  must,  she  imagined, 
crush  her  with  shame  and  confusion. 

This  new  blow  was  so  stunning,  that  La 
Mayeux  staggered  a  moment  beneath  the  unex- 
pected shock.  For  some  minutes,  she  remalaed 
completely  inert  and  helpless ;  then,  upon  reflec- 
tion, she  suddenly  felt  conicious  of  a  terrible 
necessity. 

This  nospitable  mansion,  where  she  had  found 
a  sure  refuge  after  so  many  misfortunes,  must 
be  left  for  ever.  The  trembling  timidity  and 
sensitiYe  delicacy  of  the  poor  creature  did  not 
permit  her  to  remain  a  minute  more  in  this 
dwelling,  where  Uie  most  secret  recesses  of  her 
soul  had  been  lidd  open,  profaned,  and  exposed 
no  doubt  to  sarcasms  and  contempt. 

8he  did  not  think  of  demanding  iustice  and 
rerenge  from  MademoisdUe  de  Carooville.  To 
cause  a  ferment  of  troublfl  and  irritation  In  this 
house,  at  the  moment  ol  onitting  it,  would  hare 
appeared  to  her  ingratituae  tofwards  her  benefsu;- 
tress.  She  did  not  seek  to  diacoTer  the  author 
or  the  motive  of  this  odious  robbery  and  intuit- 
ing letter.  Why  should  she,  resolved  as  she  waa 
to  fly  firom  the  humiliAtions  with  which  she  waa 
threatened? 

She  had  a  vaffue  notion  (as  indeed  was  in- 
tended), that  thia  infemy  must  have  been  the 
work  of  soma  of  the  subalterns,  lealoua  of  the 
afiectionate  dtferenoe  shewn  her  dt  Mademoi- 
selle de  CardortUe — and  this  thou£[nt  filled  her 
with  despair.  Those  pases — so  pamfidly  confi- 
dential, which  sho  would  not  have  ventured  to 
impart  to  the  moat  tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
because,  written  as  it  were  with  her  heart's 
blood,  they  pidnted  with  too  cruel  a  fidelity  the 
thousand  secret  wounds  of  her  aoul — those  pages 
were  to  serve,  perhaps  served  even  now,  for  tna 
jest  and  laugmng-atock  of  the  laokeya  of  the 

hoteh 

•  •  • 

The  monar  which  accompanied  this  letter, 
and  the  insulting  way  in  which  it  was  oil^ed, 
rather  tended  to  confirm  her  suspicions*  It  was 
intended  that  the  fear  of  misery  should  not  be 
the  obstacle  of  her  leaving  the  liouse. 

The  resolution  of  La  Mayeux  was  soon  taken, 
with  that  calm  and  firm  resignation  which  waa 
fiuniliar  to  her.  She  rose,  with  somewhat  bright 
and  haggard  eyes,  but  without  a  tear  in  them. 
Since  yesterday,  she  had  wept  too  much.  With 
a  trembling  and  icy  hand,  she  wrote  these  words 
on  a  paper,  which  she  left  by  the  side  of  the 
bank  note :  **  May  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
be  blessed  for  all  that  she  has  done  for  me,  and 
forgive  me  for  having  left  her  house,  where  I  can 
remain  no  longer." 

Having  written  this,  La  Mayeux  threw  into 
the  fire  the  infiemious  letter  which  seemed  to 
bum  her  hand^.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  at  her 
chamber,  furnished  so  comfortably,  she  shuddered 
involuntarily  as  she  thought  of  the  misery  that 
awaited  her — ^a  misery  more  frightful  than  that 
of  which  she  had  alreadv  been  the  victim,  for 
Agricola's  mother  had  aeparted  with  Gabriel, 
and  the  \mfortunate  girl  could  no  longer,  as  for- 
merly, be  consoled  in  her  distress  by  the  almost 
maternal  s^cction  of  the  wife  of  I)agobcrt. 

To  live  alone — absolutely  alone — with  the 
thought  that  her  fatal  passion  for  Agricola  was 
laug^ied  at  by  every  body,  perhaps  even  by 
hinuelf-HKich  were  the  future  prospects  of  La 
Mayeux.  


This  future  terrified  her — a  dark  thought 
crossed  her  mind — she  shuddered,  and  an  ez« 
pression  of  bitter  joy  contracted  her  features. 

Kesolved  to  go,  she  made  some  steps  towards 
the  door,  when,  in  passing  before  the  fire-place, 
she  saw  her  own  miage  in  the  ^lass,  pale  as 
death,  and  clothed  in  black ;  then  it  struck  her, 
that  she  wore  a  dress  which  did  not  belong  to 
her,  and  she  remembered  a  passage  in  the  letter, 
which  alluded  to  the  rags  she  had  on  before  she 
entered  that  house.  "  True !"  said  she,  with  a 
heart-breakinff  smile,  as  she  looked  at  her  black 
garments ;  *'  mej  wUl  call  me  a  thief* 

And  the  young  girl,  taking  her  candle,  entered 
the  little  dressins-room,  and  resumed  the  poor, 
old  clothM,  whioi  she  had  preserved  aa  a  sort  of 
pious  remembrance  of  her  misfivtunaa. 

Onlv  at  thia  instant,  the  tears  of  La  Mayeux 
flowea  abundantly.  She  wept — ^not  in  sorrow 
at  resuming  the  garb  of  misery,  but  in  sratitiide; 
for  all  the  comforts  around  hi^,  to  whioi  shewu 
about  to  bid  an  eternal  adieu,  recalled  to  her 
mind  at  every  st^  the  deUcac  v  and  goodneH  d 
Mademoisdle  de  Cardoville :  therefore,  yieldiii| 
to  an  almoat  involuntary  impulse,  after  she  hsd 
put  on  bar  poor,  old  clothes,  she  fbll  on  her  kaees 
tn  the  midua  of  the  room,  and,  addressing  ksr- 
self  in  thoni^t  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
she  exclaimed.  In  a  voice  broken  by  oonvuUre 
Boba:  <'Adiea!  for  ever  adieu! — Tou,  that 
deigned  to  o^  me  your  Mend— ]^our  sister!" 

DUddenly,  La  Mayeux  rose  m  alarm;  she 
heard  atepa  in  the  conidor,  which  led  froa  the 
garden  to  one  of  the  doors  of  her  apartmenti  tiie 
other  door  opening  into  the  parlour. 

It  was  Florine,  who  (alas !  too  late)  vras  hnng- 
ing  back  the  manuscript. 

Alarmed  at  thia  noise  of  footsteps,  and  believ- 
ing herself  alraady  the  laughing-stodt  of  the 
house,  Ia  Maveux  rushed  from  the  room,  has- 
tened across  the  parlour,  gained  the  oonrt-ysrd, 
and  knocked  at  the  window  of  the  x^orter's  lodge. 
The  hoiiae-door  opened,  and  immediately  dosed 
upon  her. 

And  so  La  Mayeux  left  the  Hotel  de  Cardo- 
ville. 

«  «  • 

Adrienne  was  thus  deprived  ol  a  devoted, 
faithful,  and  vigilant  guardian.  Rodin  was  de- 
livered from  an  active  and  sagacious  antagonist, 
whom  he  had  always  with  good  reaaon  feared. 

Having,  as  we  have  seen,  guessed  the  love  of 
La  Mayeux  for  Agricola,  and  knowing  her  to  be 
a  poet,  the  Jesuit  supposed,  logically  enough, 
that  she  must  have  written  secretly  some  versei 
inspired  by  this  fatal  and  conc^ed  passion. 
Hence  the  order  given  to  Florine,  to  try  and  dis- 
cover some  written  evidence  of  this  love ;  hence 
this  letter,  so  horribly  eflective  in  its  coarse 
ribaldry,  of  which,  it  must  be  observed,  Florine 
did  not  know  the  contents,  havixijg  received  it 
after  communicating  a  summary  of^the  contents 
of  the  manuscript,  which  the  first  time  she  hsd 
only  glanced  through  without  taking  it  away. 

We  have  said,  that  Florine,  yiel<ung  too  late 
to  a  generous  repentance,  had  reached  the  aprt- 
ment  of  La  Mayeux,  just  as  the  latter  quitted 
the  hotel  in  consternation. 

Perceiving  a  light  in  the  dressi&g-room,  the 
waiting-maid  hastened  thiUier.  She  sawupoa 
a  chair  the  black  dress  that  La  Mayeux  had  loat 
token  ofi^  and,  a  few  steps  further,  the  shaobv 
little  trunk,  open  and  empty,  in  which  she  had 
hitherto  preserved  her  poor  gannenta. 

The  h(>art  of  Florine  Hank  within  her;  ihena 
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lo  the  tecrtiViij ;  tke  duoider  of  the  cord-board 
boxes,  the  note  for  Ave  hundred  ^wics  left  by 
the  aide  of  the  two  ILnea  written  to  Mademoiselle 
it  CudovQle,  all  proTed  that  her  obedienee  to 
the  orden  of  Somn  had  bone  ft-tal  fruit,  and 
that  La  Mayeux  had  quitted  the  house  for  ever. 
Finding  the  useleHsneaa  of  her  tard  j  resolution, 
norine  resigned  herself  with  ■  sigh  to  the  ncecs- 
aitT  of  deliveiing  the  manuscript  to  Kodio.  Then, 
forced  by  the  fatality  of  her  miserable  poeition. 
to  console  herself  for  evil  b  v  evil,  she  considered 
that  the  departure  of  La  Ulaycux  irould  at  least 
make  her  treachery  leas  dangerous. 

Two  days  after  these  events,  Adrieime  received 
the  fbllowinx  note  from  Rodin,  in  answer  to  n 
letter  she  had  writien  him,  to  itiform  him  of  the 
inexplicable  departure  of  La  Mayeux : — 

"  Uy  dear  young  lady, — Obliood  to  set  out 
this  morning  for  Uie  factory  of  the  excellent 
Mr.  Hardy,  whither  I  am  called  by  an  affair  of 
importance,  it  ia  Impossible  for  me  to  pay  you 
my  humble  respects.  You  ask  mc  what  I  think 
at  the  disappearance  of  this  poor  girl !  I  really 
do  not  know.  The  future  will,  I  doubt  not, 
explain  all  to  her  adyuntoge.  Only,  remember 
what  I  told  yon  at  Doctor  Baleinier's,  H-ith 
regard  to  a  cerlaiH  locicty  and  its  secret  emiasa- 
riei,  with  whom  it  has  the  art  of  surrounding 
thos«  it  wishes  to  keep  a  watch  on. 

"  1  accuse  no  one  ;  but  let  us  only  recall  facts. 
This  poor  girl  accused  mcj  and  I  am,  as  you 
kninv,  the  most  faithful  ot  your  servants.  She 
potMssed  nothing  ;  and  yet  Hve  hundred  froncs 
were  found  in  her  secretory.  You  loaded  her 
with  favours  \  and  she  leaves  your  house  with- 
out even  explaining  the  cause  of  this  extraoidi- 
nary  flight. 

"  I  draw  no  conclusion,  my  dear  youi^g  lady ; 
I  lun  always  unwilling  to  condemn  without 
evidence ;  but  reflect  upon  all  this,  and  be  on 
your  guard,  for  you  have  perh-ips  escaped  a  great 
danger.  Be  more  circumspect  and  suspicious 
than  ever  \  aucli  at  least  Ls  the  respectful  advice 
nf  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 
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Two 

table  in  one  of  the  pubfie-h'ouses  in  the  little 
village  of  Villiers,  situated  at  no  great  distance 
&om  Mr.  Hardy' a  factory. 

This  village  was  for  the  most  part  inhabited 
by  quartymen    and   atonecutters,    employed  in 


had  told  Id  Hayeni,  they  drew  painful 

patisoni  between  their  condition,  almost  always 
miserable,  and  the  cointort  and  comparative 
Mse,  ei^ored  by  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
thanks  to  nis  geoerous  and  intelligent  mimage- 
neati  and  to  the  [niaciplei  of  association  and 


sai  I 

coTnmunity.  which  he  had  put  in  practice  imongil 

Misery  and  ignoraiu»  are  always  the  cause  ot 
gre.-it  evils.  Misery  is  easily  excited  to  anger, 
and  ignorance  soon  yields  to  perfidious  coun- 
sels. For  a  long  time,  the  happiness  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  workmen  had  been  naturally  envied, 
but  not  with  a  jealousy  amounting  to  hatred. 
Aa  soon,  however,  as  the  secret  enemies  of  the 
manufacturer,  uniting  with  his  rival  Hi.  Tri- 
peaud,  had  an  interest  in  changing  this  peaceful 
state  of  things — it  changed  accordingly. 

With  diabolical  addrcaa  and  perseverance, 
they  succeeded  in  kindling  the  most  evil  passions, 
By  means  of  chosen  emissaries,  they  applied 
to   those   quarrymcn  and    stonecutters  m   the 


Icnc^,  audacity,  and  energy,  these  men  nlighl 
exercise  a  dangerous  influence  on  the  majority 
of  their  companions,  who  were  -peaceful,  labo- 
rious, and  honest,  but  easily  intimidated  by 
violence.  These  turbulent  leaders,  already  em- 
bittered by  misfortune,  were  Boon  impressed  with 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  happiness  of  Mr. 
Hardy's  workmen,  and  excited  to  a  jealous 
hatred  of  them.  They  went  still  further ;  the 
incendiary  aermons  of  an  abb^,  a  member  of  the 
congregation,  who  had  come  cxpreaaly  from 
T.__-.  . L   j....,_..  T  ....  .  .^Jqj(  j(j_  Hardy, 

s  of  the  women, 
their  huabanda 
were  haunting  the  taverns.  Profiting  by  the 
growing  fear,  which  the  approach  of  the  Cholera 
then  inspired,  the  preacher  struck  with  terror 
these  weak  and  credulous  imaginations,  by  point- 
ing to  the  factory  of  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  centre  of 
corruption  and  damnation,  capable  of  drawing 
down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and  bringing  the 
fatal  scourge  upon  the  country.  Thus  the  men, 
already  inflamed  with  onvy,  were  still  more  ex- 
cited by  the  incessant  urgency  of  their  wives, 
who,  maddened  by  the  sermons  of  the  abb£, 
poured  their  curses  on  that  band  of  atheists, 
who  might  bring  down  so  many  misfortunes 
upon  them  and  their  children. 

Some  bad  characters,  belonging  lo  the  factor]- 
of  BaAin  Tripeaud,  and  paid  by  him  (we  have 
already  stated  what  on  mterest  the  AoiioiiniUa 
manuuctuTcr  had  in  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Hardy), 
came  to  augment  the  general  irritation,  and  to 
complete  it  by  raising  one  of  those  terrible 
union-quoations,  which  in  our  day  have  unfortu- 
nately caused  so  much  bloodshed. 

Many  (.f  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Hardy,  before 
they  entered  his  employ,  had  belonged  to  a 
society  or  union,  called  the  Devoareri ;  whUst 
many  of  the  stonecutters  in  the  neighbouring 
parries  belonged  to  a  society  called  the  fVoivtt. 
Now,  for  a  long  time,  an  implacable  rivalry  has 
existed  between  the  Wolrtt  and  Dnounri,  end 
brought  about  many  sanguinary  struggles,  which 
are  Ue  more  to  be  deplored,  aa,  in  lonie  req>eclB, 
the  idea  of  these  unions  is  excellent,  being 
founded  on  the  fruitful  and  mighty  prindple  of 
association.  But  unfortunately,  instead  of  a' 
bracing  all  trades  in  one  fialemal  commui  ' 
these  unions  break  up  the  working-class 
distinct  and  hostile  societies,  whose  rivalry  on 
leads  to  bloody  collisions. 

For  the  last  week,  the  Wolait,  excited  by 
many  difierent  importunities,  burned  to  discover 
an  occasion  or  a  pretext,  to  come  to  blows  with 
the  Derourrri ;  but  the  latter,  not  frequenting 
the  public -houses,  and  hardly  leaving  the  fiKtotv 
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during  xha  weeV.«  had  hitherto  rendered  such  a 
meeting  impoesible,  and  the  Woivet  had  been 
forced  to  wai^  for  the  Sunday  with  ferocious  im- 
patience. 

Moreover,  a  great  number  of  the  quarrymen  and 
stonecutters,  being  peaceable  and  hard- working 
people,  had  refused,  though  Wolve*  themselves, 
to  join  this  hostile  manifestation  against  the 
Devourers  of  Mr.  Hardy's  factory ;  the  leaders 
had  heen  obliged  to  recruit  their  forces  from 
the  vagabonds  and  idlers  of  the  barriers,  whom 
the  attraction  of  tumult  and  disorder  had 
easily  enlisted  under  the  flag  of  the  warlike 
Wolves. 

Such  then  was  the  dull  fermentation,  which 
agitated  the  little  village  of  Villiers,  whilst  the 
two  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  were  at 
table  in  the  public-house. 

These  men  had  asked  for  a  private  room,  that 
they  might  be  alone.  One  of  them  was  still 
young,  and  pretty  w^ell  dressed.  But  the  dis- 
order in  his  clothes,  his  loose  cravat,  his  shirt 
spotted  with  wine,  his  dishevelled  liair,  his  look 
of  fatigue,  his  marble  complexion,  his  blood- 
shot eyes,  announced  that  a  night  of  debauch 
had  preceded  this  morning;  whilst  his  abrupt 
and  neavy  gesture,  his  hoarse  voice,  his  look 
sometimes  brilliant,  and  sometimes  stupid,  proved 
that  to  the  last  fumes  of  the  intoxication  of  the 
night  before,  were  joined  the  tirst  attacks  of  a 
new  state  of  drunkenness. 

The  companion  of  this  man  said  to  him,  as  he 
touched  his  glass  with  his  own  :  **  Your  health, 
my  boy  !" 

"  Yours  !"  answered  the  young  man ;  "  though 
you  look  to  me  like  the  dei-il." 

"I!— thedevU:" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  why  r** 

"  How  do  you  know  me 

"  Do  you  repent  that  you  ever  knew  me  r" 

"  Who  told  vou  that  I  was  a  prisoner  at 
Sainte-P^lagie  :'* 

"  Never  mind.  Did  I  not  take  you  out  of 
prison  r" 

**  AVhy  did  you  take  me  out  r" 

"  Because  I  have  a  good  heart." 

"  Y'ou  like  mc,  perYiaps— just  as  the  butcher 
likes  the  ox  that  he  drives  to  the  slaughter- 
house." 

**  Are  you  mad  ?" 

**  One  does  not  pav  one  hundred  thoxisand 
francs  for  another,  witnout  a  motive." 

*♦  I  have  a  motive." 

♦*  What  is  it  ?  what  do  you  wish  to  make  of 
me  r 

"  A  jolly  companion,  that  will  Rpcnd  his 
money  like  a  man,  and  pass  every  night  like  the 
last.  Good  wine,  good  cheer,  pretty  girls,  and 
jovial  songs.     Is  that  such  a  bad  trade  r" 

After  he  had  remained  a  moment  without 
answering,  the  young  man  replied  with  a  gloomy 
air:  **  Why,  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  prison,  did 
you  attach  this  condition  to  my  freedom,  that  I 
should  write  to  my  mistress  to  tell  her,  that  I 
would  never  cee  her  again  ?  Why  did  you 
exact  this  letter  from  me  r" 

•*  A  sigh ! — what,  are  you  still  thinking  of 
her  r" 

"  Always." 

*<  You  are  wrong.  Your  mistress  is  far  from 
Paris  by  this  time.  I  saw  her  get  into  the 
dili^enect  before  I  came  to  take  you  out  of 
8&inte-P61agic." 

«*Tm,  I  WHS  ftifled  iu  thct  priton.    To  get 
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out,  I  would  have  given  my  soul  to  tlw  dtfril 
Y'ou  knew  it,  and  therefore  you  came  ta  bm  ; 
only,  instead  of  my  soul,  you  took  OephTie 
from  me.  Poor  Queen-Bacchanal  \  And  wty 
did  you  do  it^  Thousand  thunders !  Witt  yea 
teU  me  r" 

*'  A  man,  who  is  attached  to  his  mistrai  likt 
you  were  to  yours,  is  no  longer  a  man.  He 
wants  energy,  when  the  occasion  requires." 

••  What  occasion  ?" 

"  Let  us  drink  !" 

**  You  make  me  drink  too  much  brandy.** 

"  Bah  !  look  at  me  !" 

**  That  is  what  frightens  me.  It  seems  sone^ 
thing  devilish.  A  bottle  of  brandy  does  not 
even  make  vou  wink.  Y'ou  must  have  a  stomach 
of  iron,  and  a  head  of  marble." 

*'  I  have  long  travelled  in  Russia,  lliere  we 
drink  to  warm  our  bodies." 

*'  And  here  to  warm  our  hearts.  80— Ui^» 
drink — ^but  iciim?." 

"  Nonsense  !  vrine  is  fit  for  children.  Brandy 
for  men  like  us  !" 

"  Well  then,  brandy :  it  bums,  and  sets  tlie 
head  on  fire,  and  then  we  see  all  the  flames  of 
heU  !" 

**  That's  how  I  like  to  seo  you«  confound 
me  ! 

'*  But  when  you  told  me,  that  I  was  too  nraeh 
attached  to  my  mistress,  and  that  I  should  wsnt 
energy  when  the  occasion  required,  of  what  occa- 
sion did  you  speak  ?" 

"  I^t  us  drink  !" 

"  Stop  a  moment,  comrade.  I  am  no  more  a 
fool  than  others.  Your  half-words  have  tan^t 
me  something." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

*'  Y'ou  know  that  I  have  been  a  workman,  ibtt 
I  have  many  companions,  and  that,  being  a  good 
fellow,  I  am  much  liked  amongst  them,  lou 
want  me  for  a  decoy,  to  catch  others." 

"  \\Tiat  then  r" 

"  You  must  be  some  getter-up  of  riots— ^some 
speculator  in  revolts," 

"What  next  f" 

**  You  are  travelling  for  some  anonymons 
society,  that  trades  in  musket-shots." 

*'  Are  you  a  coward  then  r" 

*•  I  burned  powder  in  July,  I  can  teU  you— 
and  no  mistake !" 

*•  You  would  not  mind  burning  some  again  T' 

**  Just  as  well  that  sort  of  fireworks,  as  say 
other.  Only,  I  find  revolutions  more  agreeable 
than  useful ;  all  that  I  got  from  the  barrieades  Hi 
the  three  days,  was  to  bum  my  breeches,  and 
lose  my  jacket.  Just  what  the  people  gist  in 
general  —  so,  'Forward!  March f  as  the  song 
says." 

'*'  You  know  many  of  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen?^* 

**  Ah !  that  is  why  you  have  brought  me  down 
here  r" 

"  Yes — you  will  meet  with  many  of  the  "woric- 
men  from  the  factory." 

**  Men  from  Mr.  Hardy's,  to  take  port  In  a 
row  r  No,  no ;  they  are  too  w^  off  )for  t^ 
Y'ou  have  been  deceived." 

**  Y'ou  will  see  presently," 

**  I  tell  you,  they  are  well  offi  What  haie 
they  to  complain  of?" 

**  And  their  brethren — those  who  have  sot  so 
good  a  master,  and  die  of  hunger  and  miserf,' 
and  call  on  them  for  assistanee  }  Do  job  tlniH. 
they  will  renudn  deaf  to  such  a  siunmobs  ?  Hr. 
Hardy  is  only  an  exception.  Let  tbm  petfjpk  bot 
give  a  good  puU  all  together.  Mid  the  woiptm^ 
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will  become  the  rule,  iind  all  the  world   be 
happy." 

*«  NVhat  you  say  there  is  true ;  but  it  would  be 
ft  daril  of  a  poll,  that  would  make  an  honest 
man  out  of  my  old  master,  the  Baron  Tripeaud, 
who  drove  me  to  be  what  I  am — a  rake  and  a 
dnmkant" 

**  The  workmen  of  Mr.  Hardy  are  coming ; 
you  are  their  comrade,  and  have  no  interest  in 
deceiving  them.  They  will  believe  you.  Then 
join  ^'ith  me  in  persuading  them " 

"To  what?" 

••  To  leave  this  factory,  in  which  they  grow 
effenunate  and  selfish,  and  forget  their  brothers." 

"  But,  if  they  leave  the  factory,  how  are  they 
to  Uve  r 

*•  We  will  provide  for  that — till  the  great  day.*' 

**  And  what's  to  be  done  till  then  r 

••  What  you » have  done  last  night  —  drink, 
laugh,  sing,  and,  by  way  of  work,  exercise  them- 
selves privately  in  tlie  use  of  arms." 

"  And  who  will  bring  these  workmen  here  ?" 

**  Some  one  has  already  spoken  to  them.  They 
have  had  printed  papers,  reproaching  them  with 
indifference  to  their  brothers.  Come,  will  you 
support  me  r" 

**  m  support  you — ^the  more  readily,  as  I  can- 
not very  well  support  myself.  I  only  cared  for 
Ookhyse  in  the  world ;  I  know  that  I  am  on  a 
bad  road;  you  are  pushing  me  on  further:  let 
the  ball  roll ! — ^Whetner  we  go  to  the  devil  in  one 
way  or  the  other,  is  not  of  much  consequence. 
Let's  drink !" 

**  Drink  to  our  next  night's  debauch ;  the  last 
Wtis  only  an  apprenticeship." 

'*  Of  what  then  are  you  made  ?  I  looked  at 
.you,  and  never  saw  you  either  blush  or  smile,  or 
change  countenance.  You  are  like  a  man  of 
iron- 

**  I  am  no  longer  fifteen  years  old.  It  would 
.take  something  more  to  make  me  laugh.  I  shall 
laugh  to-night." 

**  I  don't  know  if  it's  the  brandy ;  but  devil 
take  me  if  you  don't  frighten  me,  when  you  say 
you  shall  laugh  to-night !" 

So  saying,  the  young  man  rose  staggering ;  he 
becan  to  be  once  more  intoxicated. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  "  Come  in !" 
and  the  host  made  his  appearance. 

•*  What  is  the  matter  r 

**  There  is  a  young  man  below,  who  calls  him- 
wlf  Olivier.    He  asks  for  Mr.  Morok." 

«<  That's  right.  Let  him  come  up."  The  host 
went  out. 

*'  It  is  one  of  our  men,  but  he  is  alone,"  said 
Morok,  whose  savage  countenance  expressed  dis- 
lippointment.  **  It  astonishes  me,  for  I  expected  a 
good  number.    Do  you  know  him  ?" 

**  OUvier  ?— yes— a  fair  chap,  I  think." 

**  We  shall  see  him  directly.    Here  he  is." 

And  in  fact,  a  young  man,  with  an  open,  bold, 
intelligent  countenance,  at  this  moment  entered 
the  room. 

••  What  I  Couche-tout-Nu!"  he  exclauned,  at 
ftight  of  Morok's  companion. 

'*  Myself.  I  have  not  seen  thee  for  a  century, 
pUvier." 

'    <VSiogiple  enough,  my  boy.    We  do  not  work 
pKt  the  same  place." 

.  **  But  ya<i  are  alone  V*  cried  Morok ;  and  point- 
tnff  to  Crou€l|e-tout  Xu,  he  added :  **  You  may 
^l^tjb  before  kirn-— he  is  one  of  us.  But  why  are 
hron  alone  r 

**  I  oome  almtr  ^ut  in  the  name  of  my  com- 
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**  Ah !"  said  Morok,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction 
**  they  consent." 

"  'fhey  refuse — and  I  also." 

**  What  the  devil !  they  refuse  ?  Have  they 
no  more  courage  than  women?"  cried  Morok*, 
grinding  his  teeUi  with  rage. 

**  Listen  to  me,"  answered  Olivier,  coolly.  ••  We 
have  received  your  letters,  and  seen  your  agent. 
We  have  had  proof,  that  he  is  really  connected 
with  great  societies,  many  members  of  which  are 
knoTi-n  to  us." 

"  Well !  why  do  you  hesitate  r" 

**  First  of  all,  nothing  proves  that  these  socie- 
ties are  ready  to  make  a  movement." 

•*  I  tell  you  they  are." 

**  He — ^tells  you — they  are,"  said  Coucho-tout- 
Nu,  stammering,  *•  and  I  affirm  it,  Forward! 
March  r 

•*  That  is  not  enough,"  replied  Olivier.  "  Be- 
sides, we  have  reflected  upon  it.  For  a  week, 
the  factory  was  divided.  Even  yesterday,  Uie 
discussion  was  too  warm  to  be  pleasant.  But 
this  morning,  Father  Simon  called  us  to  him ; 
we  explained  ourselves  fully  before  him,  and  he 
brought  us  all  to  one  mind.  We  mean  to  wait ; 
and,  if  any  disturbance  breaks  out,  we  shall 
see. 

**  Is  that  your  last  word 

•*  It  is  our  last  word." 

"  Silence !"  cried  Couche-tout-Nu,  suddenly, 
as  he  listened,  balancing  himself  on  his  tottering 
legs.  "  One  would  say,  the  noise  of  a  crowd  not 
far  off." 

And  in  fact,  a  didl  sound  was  heard,  which 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  nt  length  grew  formidable. 

"  What  is  that  r"  said  Olivier,  in  surprise. 
^  "  Now,"  replied  Morok,  smiling  with  a  sinister 
air,  '*  I  remember  the  host  told  me,  there  was  a 

rat  ferment  in  the  village  against  the  factory, 
you  and  your  other  comri^les  had  separated 
from  the  other  workmen  of  Mr.  Hardy,  as  I 
hoped,  these  people,  who  are  beginning  to  howl, 
would  have  been  for  you,  instead  of  against 
you." 

"  This  was  a  trap  then,  to  set  one  half  of  l^ir. 
Hardy's  workmen  against  the  other!"  cried 
Olivier;  **  you  hoped,  that  we  should  make  com- 
mon cause  with  these  people  against  the  factory 

The  young  man  had  not  time  to  finish.  A 
terrible  explosion  of  cries,  howls,  and  hisses, 
shook  the  tavern.  At  the  same  instant,  the  door 
was  abruptly  opened,  and  the  host,  pale  and 
trembling,  hurried  into  the  chamber,  exclaiming : 
'*  Gentlemen !  does  one  of  you  belong  to  "hSc, 
Hardy's  factory  r" 

"  I  do,"  said  OUvier. 

"  Then  you  are  lost.  Here  are  the  Wolves  in 
a  body,  saying  there  are  Devourers  here  from  Mr. 
Hardy's,  and  offering  them  battle  —  imless  the 
Devourers  will  renounce  the  factory,  and  range 
themselves  on  their  side." 

**  It  was  a  trap,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it !" 
cried  Olivier,  locudng  at  Morok  and  Couche-tout- 
Nu,  with  a  threatening  air ;  **  if  my  comrades 
had  come,  we  were  all  to  be  let  in." 

"  I  lay  a  trap,  Olivier  r"  stammered  Couche- 
tout-Nu.    "  Never !" 

*•  Battle  to  the  Devourers!  or  let  them  join  the 
Wolves!**  cried  the  angry  crowd  with  one  voice, 
as  they  appeared  to  invade  the  house. 

*'  Come !"  exclaimed  the  host ;  and,  without 

giving  OUvier  the  time  to  answer,  he  seised  him 
y  the  arm,  and,  opening  a  window  which  led  to 
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a  root  at  no  very  great  height  from  the  grouiAd, 
he  said  to  him :  **  Make  your  escape  by  this 
window,  let  yourself  slide  down,  and  gam  the 
fields ;  it  is  time.*' 

As  the  young  workman  hesitated,  the  host 
added,  with  a  look  of  terror :  "  Alone,  against  a 
couple  of  hundred,  what  can  you  do?  A  minute 
more,  and  you  are  lost.  Do  you  not  hear  them } 
They  have  entered  the  yard ;  they  are  coming  up." 

In  fieu^t,  at  this  moment,  the  groans,  hisses,  and 
cries,  redoubled  in  violence ;  the  wooden  stair- 
case, which  led  to  the  first  story,  shook  beneath 
the  quick  steps  of  many  persons,  and  the  shout 
arose,  loud  and  piercing:  '* Battle  to  the  De- 
vour ersf 

**  Fly,  Olivier !"  cried  Couche-tout-Nu,  almost 
soberea  by  the  danger. 

Hardly  had  he  pronounced  the  words,  when 
the  door  of  the  large  room,  which  communicated 
with  the  small  one  in  which  they  were,  was 
burst  open  with  a  frightful  crash. 

*'  Here  they  are !"  cried  the  host,  clasping  his 
hands  in  alarm.  Then,  running  to  OUvier,  he 
pushed  him,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  window ;  for, 
with  one  foot  on  the  sill,  the  workman  still 
hesitated. 

The  window  once  closed,  the  publican  returned 
towards  Morok,  at  the  instant  when  the  latter 
entered  tlie  large  room,  into  which  the  leaders  of 
the  Wolves  had  just  forced  an  entry,  whilst  their 
companions  were  vociferating  in  the  yard  and  on 
the  staircase. 

Eight  or  ten  of  these  madmen,  urged  by  others 
to  take  part  in  these  scenes  of  disorder,  had 
rushed  first  into  the  room,  with  countenances 
inflamed  by  wine  and  anger ;  most  of  them  were 
armed  with  long  sticks. 

A  quarryman,  of  Herculean  strength  and  sta- 
ture, with  an  old  red  handkerchief  about  his 
head,  and  its  ragged  ends  streaming  over  his 
shoulders,  misenSuy  dressed  in  a  half- worn  goat- 
skin, brandished  an  iron  crowbar,  and  appeared 
to  direct  the  movement.  With  bloodshot  eyes, 
threatening  and  ferocious  countenance,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  small  room,  as  if  to  drive 
back  Morok,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder : 
•*  Where  are  the  Devourert  f — the  Wolve*  will  de- 
vour them." 

The  host  hastened  to  open  the  door  of  the 
•(mall  room,  saying :  **  There  is  no  one  here,  my 
friends — ^no  one.    Look  for  yourselves." 

**  It  is  true,"  sidd  the  qiuuryman,  surprised. 
After  peeping  into  the  room ;  where  are  they, 
then }  We  were  told,  there  were  some  fifteen  of 
them  here.  They  i^uld  have  marched  with  us 
against  the  factory,  or  there  should  have  been  a 
oattle,  and  the  Wolves  would  have  tried  their 
teeth !" 

'*  If  they  have  not  come,"  said  another,  '*  they 

urill  come. ' 
"  Yes,  yes ;  we  will  wait  for  them." 
••  We  will  look  close  at  each  other." 
"  If  the  Wolves  want  to  see  the  Devourers,** 
said  Morok,  ••  why  not  go  and  howl  roimd  the 
factory  of  the  miscreant  atheists  ?    At  the  first 
nowl  of  the  Wolves,  they  will  come  out,  and  give 
you  battle." 

••  They  will  give  you— battle,"  repeated  Couche- 
tout-Nu,  mechanically. 

**  Unless  the  Wolves  are  afraid  of  the  Devowrers," 
added  Morok. 

•*  Since  you  talk  of  fear,  you  shall  go  with 
OS,  and  see  who's  afraid !"  cried  the  formidable 
quarryman,  in  a  thimdering  yoice»  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Morok. 


A  number  of  voices  joined  in  with:  Tin 
Wolves  afraid  of  the  Devourers  /" 

**  It  would  be  the  first  time !" 

*<  Battle!  battle!  and  midLe  an  ead  of  it  T 

<MVe  are  tired  of  all  this.  Why  should  ws be 
so  miserable,  and  they  so  well  off}" 

**  They  have  said,  that  quarrymen  ass  hrata, 
only  fit  to  turn  wheels  in  a  quarry,  like  dogs  to 
turn  spits,"  cried  an  emissary  of  the  Bmoa 
Tripeaud. 

**  And  that  the  Devourers  would  make  thesi- 
selves  caps  with  the  skin  of  the  Wokm"  added 
another. 

"  Neither  they  nor  th^  wives  ever  go  to 
mass.  They  are  pagans  and  dogs !"  cnsd  sa 
emissary  of  the  preaching  abbe. 

'*  They  misht  keep  thedr  Sunday  as  thej 
pleased ;  but  weir  wives  not  to  go  to  man !— it  is 
abominable." 

**  And,  therefore,  the  curate  has  said,  thtt 
their  factory,  because  of  its  abominations,  might 
bring  down  the  cholera  on  the  oomitry." 

**  True !  he  said  that  in  his  sermon." 

**  Our  wives  heard  it." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  down  with  the  Dewmrers^  who  irill 
bring  the  cholera  on  the  country !" 

*'  Battle !  battle !"  cried  the  crowd,  in  chons. 

"  To  the  £Eu:tory,  my  brave  Woi9e$r  aki 
Morok,  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor ;  **  to  the 
factory !" 

"Yes!  to  the  fsctorv!  to  the  ftotory!"  re- 
peated the  crowd,  with  furious  stamping;  fcr, 
little  by  little,  all  who  could  force  their  way  into 
the  room,  or  up  the  stairs,  had  there  colleeted 
together. 

These  furious  cries,  recalling  Couche-tont-Ka 
for  a  moment  to  his  senses,  he  whispered  ts 
Morok  :  "  It  is  slaughter  you  would  provoke  ?  I 
will  have  no  more  to  do  with  it." 

**  We  shall  have  time  to  let  them  know  at  the 
factory.  We  can  give  these  fellows  the  slip  en 
the  road,"  answered  Morok.  Then  he  erisd 
aloud,  addressing  the  host,  who  was  terrified  at 
this  disorder :  "  Brandy  I--4et  us  drink  to  the 
health  of  the  brave  Wohfesf-—!  will  stiiid 
treat." 

He  threw  some  money  at  the  host»  who  diM]H 
peared,  and  soon  returned  with  several  bottles  of 
brandy,  and  some  glasses. 

"What!  alassesf*  cried  Morok.  ««  Do  jolly 
companions,  like  we  are,  drink  out  of  glaMMT 

So  saying,  he  forced  out  one  of  Uie  eorki^ 
raised  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  his'lips»and» 
having  drunk  a  deep  draught,  passed  it  to  the 
gigantic  quarryman. 

*<  That  s  the  thing !"  said  the  latter.  *<  Hoe's 
in  honour  of  the  treat ! — ^None  but  a  saeik  mU 
refuse,  for  this  stuff  will  sharpen  the  Wohm* 
teeth !" 

**  Here's  to  your  health,  oomrades  I"  said  Mo- 
rok, distributing  the  bottles. 

"There  will  be  blood  at  the  end  of  all fldi^** 
muttered  Couche-tout-Nu,  who,  in  spite  of  Idi 
intoxication,  perceived  all  the  danger  of  theie 
fatal  incitements.  Indeed,  a  large  portion  olths 
crowd  was  already  quitting  the  yard  of  the  jpvb- 
lic-housc,  and  advancing  rapidly  towards  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

Those  of  the  workmen  and  inihalntants  of  tfw 
village,  who  had  not  chosen  to  take  any  part  in 
this  movement  of  hostility  (and  they  wets  ^ 
minority),  did  not  make  thdr  appearance^  al  vs 
moment  when  this  threatening  troop  prnmHi 
along  the  principal  street;  but  a  food  niyiblt^^ 
women,  excited  to  fanaticism  by  the 
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tke  abb6,  encouraged  the  warlike  assemblage 
with  their  cries. 

At  the  head  of  the  troop  adranced  the  gigan> 
tic  qiuurrymao^  brandishing  his  formidable  crow- 
bar, followed  by  a  motley  mass,  armed  with 
sticks  and  stones.  Their  heads  still  warmed  by 
their  recent  libations  of  brandy,  they  had  now 
•ttuaed  to  a  frightful  state  of  effervescence. 
Tbeir  countenances  were  ferocious,  inflamed,  ter- 
rible. This  unchaining  of  the  worst  passions 
■eemed  to  forbode  the  most  deplorable  conse- 
quences. 

Hddiiu^  each  other  arm-in-arm,  and  walking 
fimr  or  mre  together,  the  Wolves  gave  vent  to 
their  excitement  in  war-songs  which  closed  with 
the  following  Terse : — 

**  forward  t  AiU  of  Miurance  t 
Let  Qi  trj  our  Ti^roiu  anns  I 
They  hav«  weaned  out  our  prudence ; 
Let  us  show  we  have  no  alamc. 
Bprung'  from  a  monarch  g'lorious,* 
To-day  we  will  not  grow  pale. 
Whether  we  win  the  fight,  or  ful. 
Whether  we  die,  or  are  Tietoriout ! 
Children  of  Solomon,  miffhty  king. 
All  your  efforts  togetiier  bring, 
And  we  shall  Uiumph  at  last.*' 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Morok  and  Couche-tout-Nu  had  disappearea 
whilst  the  tumultuous  troop  were  leaving  the 
tarem  to  hasten  to  the  fiictory. 


CHAPTER  n. 

TRB  COMMON  DWBLLINO-HOUSB. 

Whust  the  WolveSf  as  we  have  just  seen,  pre- 
pared a  savage  attack  on  the  Devourera,  the  fac- 
tory of  Mr.  Hardy  had  that  morning  a  festal  air, 
penbctly  in  accordance  wiUx  the  serenity  of  the 
Sky ;  fbr  the  wind  was  from  the  north,  and  pretty 
sharp  for  a  fine  day  in  March. 

The  dock  had  just  struck  nine  in  the  Common 
Dwellins-house  of  the  workmen,  separated  from 
the  workshops  by  a  broad  paUi  planted  with 


The  rising  sun  bathed  in  light  this  imposing 
mass  of  bmldings,  situated  at  a  lea^e  from 
Paris,  in  a  gay  and  salubrious  locaUty,  from 
which  were  yinble  the  woody  and  picturesque 
hills,  that  on  this  side  overlook  the  great  city. 

Nothing  co\ild  be  plainer,  and  yet  more  cheer- 
fhl,  than  the  aspect  of  the  Common  Dwelling- 
house  of  the  workmen.  Its  slanting  roof  of  red 
tQes  projected  over  white  walls,  divided  here  and 
there  by  broad  rows  of  bricks,  which  contrasted 
agreealuy  with  the  green  colour  of  the  blinds  on 
the  first  and  second  stories. 

ATlicse  buildings,  open  to  the  south  and  east, 
were  surrotmded  by  a  large  garden  of  about  ten 
acres,  partly  planted  with  trees,  and  partly  laid 
out  in  fruit-garden  and  kitchen-garden. 

Befbre  continuing  this  description,  which  per- 
ha^  will  i^j^ar  a  little  like  &  fairy-ttilet  let  us 
b^gin  by  saymg,  that  the  toonders,  of  which  we 
are  about  to  pesent  the  sketch,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered Utopian  dreams;   nothing,  on  the  con- 
tiitiry,  could  be  of  a  more  positive  character,  and 
we  9le  able  to  assert,  and  even  to  prove  (what 
;  in 'our  time  is  of  great  weight  and  interest),  that 
I  these  wonders  were  the  result  of  an  excellent 
wpeeukUion,  and  represented  an  investment  at 
^ifieroHve  as  it  wu  secure, 

;     To  undertake  a  vast,  noble,  and  most  useful 
joiitezprise;  to  bestow  on  a  considerable  number 

*  Vi»  WiMes  (amongtt  others)  aacribe  the  institution  of 
tl^^room^nr  to  King  Solomon.  See  a  curious  work  by  Mr. 
jytrieol  Fwdligiiier,  m)in  which  this  war-song  is  extracted. 


of  human  creatures  an  ideal  prosperity,  compared 
with  the  frightfrd,  almost  homicidal  doom,  to 
which  they  are  generally  condemned ;  to  instruct 
them,  and  elevate  them  in  their  own  esteem ;  to 
make  them  prefer  to  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the 
tavern,  or  rather  to  the  fiital  obhvion  whinh  they 
find  there,  as  an  escape  from  the  consciousness 
of  their  deplorable  destiny,  the  pleasures  of  the 
intellect  and  the  enjoyments  of  art ;  in  a  word, 
to  make  men  moral  by  making  them  happy :  and 
finally,  thanks  to  this  generous  example,  so  easy 
of  imitation,  to  take  a  place  amongst  the  bene- 
factors of  humanity — and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
to  do,  as  it  were,  without  luiowing  it,  an  excellent 
stroke  of  business  —  this  may  appear  fabulous. 
And  yet  this  was  the  secret  of  the  wonders  of 

which  we  speak. 

•  «  « 

Let  us  enter  the  interior  of  the  factory. 

Ignorant  of  the  cruel  disappearance  of  La 
Mayeux,  Agricola  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
happy  thoughts,  as  he  recalled  the  image  of 
Angela,  and,  having  finished  dressing  with  un- 
usual care,  he  went  in  search  of  his  l^trothed. 

Let  us  say  two  words  on  the  subject  of  the 
lodging  which  the  smith  occupied  in  the  Com- 
mon Dwelling-house,  at  the  incredibly  low  rate 
of  seventy-five  fitmcs  per  annum,  like  the  other 
bachelors  on  the  establishment. 

This  lodging,  situated  on  the  second  story, 
was  comprised  of  a  capital  chamber  and  a  closet, 
with  a  southern  aspect,  and  looking  on  the  gar- 
den; the  boarded  floor  was  perfectly  white  and 
clean;  the  iron  bedstead  was  supplied  with  a 
good  mattress  and  warm  coverings ;  a  eas-bumcr 
and  a  warm-air  pipe  were  also  introduced  into 
this  room,  to  furnish  light  and  heat  as  rcq^uircd ; 
the  walls  were  hung  with  a  pretty  fancv  paper, 
and  had  curtains  to  match  ;  a  chest  of  arawers, 
a  walnut-tree  table,  a  few  chairs,  a  small  library, 
comprised  Agricola's  furniture.  Finally,  in  the 
larro  and  light  closet,  was  a  place  for  bis  clothes, 
a  dressing-table,  and  large  sunc  basin  ^^^ith  a 
cock,  giving  a  free  supply  of  water. 

If  we  compare  this  agreeable,  salubrious,  com- 
fortable lodgmg,  with  the  dark,  icy,  dilapidated 
garret,  for  which  the  worthy  fdlow  paid  ninety 
francs  at  his  mother's,  and  to  get  to  which  he 
had  more  than  a  league  and  a  half  to  go  every 
evening,  we  shall  understand  the  sacrifice  he 
made  to  his  afibction  for  that  excellent  woman. 

Agricola,  after  casting  a  last  glance  of  tolerable 
satisfaction  at  his  looking-glass,  whilst  he  combed 
his  moustache  and  impcrisQ,  quitted  his  chamber, 
to  go  and  join  Angela  in  the  women's  work- 
room. The  corridor,  along  which  he  had  to  pass, 
was  broad,  well-lighted  from  above^  boarded,  and 
extremely  clean. 

Notwithstanding  some  seeds  of  discord,  which 
had  been  lately  sown  by  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Hardy 
amongst  his  workmen,  until  now  so  fraternally 
united,  joyous  songs  were  heard  in  almost  all 
the  apartments,  which  skirted  the  corridor,  and, 
as  Agricola  passed  before  several  open  doors,  he 
exchanged  a  cordial  good-morrow  with  many  of 
his  comrades. 

The  smith  hastily  descended  the  stairs,  crossed 
the  court-yard,  in  which  was  a  grass-plot  planted 
with  trees,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and 
gained  the  other  wing  of  the  building.  There 
was  the  workroom,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  associated  artisans, 
who  happened  not  to  be  employed  in  the  factory, 
occupied  themselves  in  making  up  the  linen. 
This  labour,  joined  to  the  enormous  saving  ef- 
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fected  by  the  purchase  of  the  materials  whole- 
sale, reduced  to  an  incredible  extent  the  price  of 
each  article. 

After  passing  through  this  workroom,  a  vast 
apartment  lookmg  on  the  garden,  well- aired  in 
summer  and  weU-warmed  in  winter,  Agricola 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  rooms  occupicHi  by 
Angela's  mother. 

li'  we  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  this  lodg- 
ing, situated  on  the  first  story,  with  an  eastern 
aspect,  and  also  looking  on  the  garden,  it  is  that 
we  mav  take  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  habitation  of 
a  family  in  this  association,  supplied  at  the  in- 
credibly small  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  francs  per  annum, 

A  sort  of  small  entrance,  opening  on  the  cor- 
ridor, led  to  a  large  room,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a  smaller  chamber,  destined  for  the  family, 
when  the  boys  and  girls  were  too  big  to  continue 
to  sleep  in  the  two  dormitories,  arranged  after  the 
fashion  of  a  largo  school,  and  reserved  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes.  Every  night,  the  super- 
intendence of  these  dormitories  was  entrusted  to 
a  father  and  mother  of  a  family,  belonging  to  the 
association. 

The  lodging  of  which  we  speak,  being,  like  all 
the  others,  disencumbered  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  kitchen — for  the  cooking  was  done  in  com- 
mon, and  on  a  large  scale,  in  another  part  of  the 
building — was  kept  extremely  clean.  A  good 
piece  of  caipet,  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  some 
pretty-looking  china  on  a  stand  of  well-polished 
woo^  some  prints  hung  against  the  walls,  a 
clock  of  gilt  oronze,  a  bed,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  mahogany  secretary,  announced  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  apartment  enjoyed  not  only 
the  necessaries,  but  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Angela,  who,  from  this  time,  might  be  called 
the  betrothed  of  Agricola,  justi&d  in  every 
point  the  flattering  portrait  which  the  smith  hud 
drawn  of  her  in  his  interview  with  poor  La 
Maycux.  She  was  a  charming  young  gin,  seven- 
teen years  of  age  at  most,  dr^sed  wiui  as  much 
simplicity  as  neatness,  and  seated  by  the  side  of 
her  mother.  When  Agricola  entered,  she  blushed 
slightly  at  seeing  him. 

**  Mademoiselle,''  said  Agricola,  '*  I  have  come 
to  keep  my  promise,  if  your  mother  has  no  ob- 
jection." 

**  Certainly,  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  the  mo- 
ther of  the  young  girl,  cordially.  "  She  would 
not  go  over  the  Common  Dwelling-house  with 
her  father,  her  brother,  or  me,  because  she  wished 
to  have  that  pleasure  with  you  to-day.  It  is 
quite  right  that  you,  who  can  talk  so  well, 
should  &  the  honours  of  the  house  to  the  new- 
comer. She  has  been  waiting  for  you  an  hour, 
and  with  such  impatience !" 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agri- 
cola, gaily ;  **  in  thinking  of  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you,  I  forgot  the  hour.  That  is  my  only 
excuse." 

**  Ah,  mother !"  said  the  yoimg  girl,  in  a  tone 
of  mild  reproach,  and  becoming  red  as  a  cherry, 
**  why  did  you  say  that?" 

••  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no  ?  I  do  not  blame  thee 
for  it ;  on  the  contrary.  Go  with  Mr.  Agricola, 
child,  and  ho  will  tell  thee,  better  than  I  can, 
what  all  the  workmen  of  the  factory  owe  to  Mr. 
Hardy." 

"  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  tying  the  ribbons 
of  her  pretty  cap,  "  what  a  pity  that  your  good 
little  adopted  sister  is  not  with  us." 

*♦  La  Mayeux  ? — yes,  you  arc  right,  madcmoi- 
8cllc ;  but  that  is  only  a  pleasure  put  off,  snd  the 


visit  she  paid  us  yesterday,  will  not  br  the 
last." 

Having  embraced  her  mother,  the  young  giri 
took  the  arm  of  Agricola,  and  they  went  out 
together. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Anicola !"  said  Angela;  "  if 
you  knew  how  much  I  was  surprised  on  entering 
this  fine  house,  after  being  accustomed  to  see  lo 
much  misery  amount  the  poor  workmen  in  our 
country,  and  in  which  I  too  have  had  my  share, 
whilst  here  everybody  seems  happy  and  con- 
tented. It  is  really  like  fairy-land ;  I  think  I  im 
in  a  dream,  and  when  I  ask  my  mother  the  ex- 
pUmation  of  these  wonders,  she  tells  me :  '  Mr. 
Agricola  will  explain  it  all  to  thee.' " 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  am  so  happy  to  lukkr- 
take  that  delightful  task,  mademoiselle  r"  said 
Agricola,  with  an  accent  at  once  grave  and  ten- 
der.   **  Nothing  could  be  more  in  season." 

**  'Why  so,  "hSr.  Agricola?" 

**  Because,  to  show  you  this  house,  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  all  the  resouroet  of  our  asso- 
ciation, is  to  be  able  to  say  to  you :  *  Here^  made- 
moiselle, the  workman,  sure  of  the  present,  bur 
of  the  future,  is  not,  like  so  many  of  his  poor 
brothers,  obliged  to  renounce  the  sweetest  want 
of  the  heart — the  desire  of  choosing  a  compoaion 
for  life — ^in  the  fear  of  uniting  misery  to  misery.' " 

Angela  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  bliished. 

'*  Here  the  workman  may  safely  yield  to  the 
hope  of  knowing  the  sweet  joys  of  a  umily,  mm 
of  not  having  his  heart  torn  hereafter  by  tlie  sight 
of  the  horrible  privations  of  those  who  are  dlear 
to  him ;  here,  thanks  to  order,  and  iiidiitiry,  sad 
the  wise  employment  of  the  strength  of  all,  men, 
women,  and  chil^en,  live  hap{»y  and  contented. 
In  a  word,  to  explain  all  this  to  you,  madflflioi- 
selle,"  added  Agricola,  smiling  with  a  stOl  Voic 
tender  air,  *'  is  to  prove,  that  here  we  cui  do  no- 
thing more  reasonable  than  love,  nothing  triier 
than  marry." 

**  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  Angela,  In  asligUlj 
agitated  voice,  and  blushing  sull  more  as  mt 
spoke,  '*  suppose  we  wore  to  oegin  our  walk." 

**  Directly,  mademoiselle,''  r^iUed  the  smid. 
pleased  at  the  trouble  he  had  esdted  in  that  in- 
genuous soul.  **  But,  come ;  ^m  nre  near  the 
dormitory  of  the  little  girls.  The  chiroliig  birds 
have  long  left  their  nests.    Let  us  go  tnerc" 

"  Wilfingly,  Mr.  A^^cola." 

The  young  smith  and  Angela  soon  entered  a 
spacious  dormitory,  resembling  that  of  a  fir»t- 
rate  boarding-school.  The  little  iron  bedsteads 
were  arranged  in  symmetrical  order ;  at  each  end 
were  the  b^  of  the  two  mothers  of  families,  who 
took  the  superintendence  by  turns. 

'*  Dear  me !  how  well  it  is  anaiimd.  Ml 
Agricola ;  and  how  neat  and  clean !  vHio  u  ii 
that  takes  such  good  care  of  it?" 

'*  The  children  themselves ;  we  hare  no  ser- 
vants here.  There  is  an  extraordinary  emuktkB 
between  these  urchins — it  is  who  ahaU  make  her 
bed  most  neatly,  and  it  amuses  them  quite  M 
much  as  making  a  bed  for  their  doUe.  littk 
girls,  you  know,  delight  in  playinf^  at  ker^ 
house.  Well,  here  they  play  at  it  in  |{Ood 
nest,  and  the  house  is  admirably  kept  m  ~ 
quence." 

**  Ah !  I  unden't'md.    They  turn  to 
their  natural  taste  for  all  these  kinda  of 
ment." 

"  That  is  the  whole  secret.  You  will  tee  Hkm 
everywhere  usefully  occupied,  and  delighted  it 
the  importance  of  the  employmenta  given  tkAk 

**  Ah,  Mr.  Agricola!"  yaid  Angela,, Ihrtyfr 
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irhen  -we  compsrD  thmc  One  doTmitorieg,  bo 

■nn  and  bealthy.  with  the  horrible,  icy  garrctn, 

utere  children  art  henpcd  pell-mell  on  a  wretched 

■traw -mat  tress,  shivering  with   cold,  at  \a  the 

irith  nlmoBt  all  the  workmen's  families  in 


-And   i 


Fnris,   mademoiscUe, 


'••'JUi!   how  kind,  jjeoeronB,   and  rich  must 
_  fr.ltsrdy  ho,  to  spend  so  much  money  in  doing 

j  ^  I  am  going  to  astonish  you,  madcmoiBelle," 
Mud  Asricola,  with  a  smile ;  "  to  3«tnnish  you 
£iitwn,  tbu  p«hap»  you  will  not  believe  mc." 

•♦'Why'M,  Mr.  Agrieola?" 

"  There  is  not  cerUinly  in  the  world  a  msn 
it|th  a  better  and  more  generous  henrt  tluin  Mr. 
Hbn^i  ho  dots  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  with- 
oot^infiii^  of  fia  nersonal  interest.  And  yet, 
e  Angelti  were  he  tho  most  selfish 

"ii 


.  . .  nen,  he  would  atill  find  i1 
greatly  to  his  adyanlagc  to  put  us  in  n  position 
to  bo  an  corafortiible  ns  we  are.". 

"Is  it  poFsible,  Mr.  Aericola?  You  tell  m( 
BO,  and  I  believe  it ;  but  if  good  con  so  oaaily  be 
done,  if  there  is  even  an  advantngc  in  doing  it, 
why  is  it  not  mora  commonly  ottempled  ?" 

"  Ah!  mademolfclle,  it  rcquiics  three  condi- 
tions Tcry  raiely  mot  with  in  the  same  persi 
knoicleilge,  poiccT,  and  triH." 

"  Alas !  yes.  Those  who  have  the  knowledge, 
have  not  the  power." 

"  And  those  who  have  the  power,  liaTC  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  will." 

"  But  how  docs  Mr.  Hardy  Snd  any  adrantage 
in  the  good  he  does  for  you  ?' 

"  1  will  explain  that  preaently,  mademoiselle." 

"  Ah !  what  a  nice,  sweet  smell  of  fruit !"  aaid 
Angela,  suddenly. 

"  It  ia  that  our  common  Iruit-atore  ia  close  at 
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hand.  I  wager  we  shall  find  there  some  of  the 
little  birds  from  the  dormitory — not  occupied  in 
picking  and  stealing,  but  har^  at  work." 

Opening  a  door,  Agricola  led  Angela  into  a 
large  room,  furnished  with  shelves,  on  whi«h4hs 
winter- fruits  were  arranged  in  order.  A  number 
of  children,  from  seven  to  eight  years  old,  neatly 
and  warmly  clad,  and  glo'wing  "with  health,  &t» 
erted  themselves  checAUy,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  woman,  in  separating  and  sorting 
the  spoUt  fruit. 

"  You  see,"  said  Agricola,  **  wherever  it  is 
possible,  we  make  use  of  the  children.  These 
occupations  are  amusements  for  them,  answering 
to  the  want  of  movement  and  activity  natural  to 
their  age ;  and,  in  this  way»  wc  oan  employ  the 
grown  girls  and  the  women  .to  much  better 
advantage." 

**  True,  Mr.  Agricola ;  how  well  it  is  all 
arranged  l" 

'*  And  if  you  saw  the  urchins  in  the  kitchen, 
what  services  they  render  !  Directed  by  one  or 
two  women,  they  do  the  work  of  eight  or  ten 
servants." 

"  In  fact,"  said  Angela,  smiling,  "  at  their  age, 
we  liked  so  much  to  play  at  cooking  the  dinjier. 
They  must  be  delighted." 

"  And,  in  the  same  way,  under  the  pretext  of 
playing  at  gardening,  it  is  they  who  weed  the 
ground,  ga&cr  the  fruit  and  vegetabletfj  water 
the  flowers,  roll  the  paths,  &c.  In  a  word,  this 
army  of  infant- workers,  who  generally  remain 
till  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  without  being  of 
any  service,  are  here  very  useful.  Except  three 
hours  of  school,  which  is  quite  aufiicient  for 
them,  from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  their  recrea- 
tions are  turned  to  good  account,  and  the  dear 
little  creatures,  by  the  saving  of  /uU-grown  arms 
which  they  effect,  actually  aain  more  than  they 
cost ;  and  then,  mademoiselle,  do  you  not  think 
there  is  something  in  the  presence  of  childhood 
thus  mixed  up  with  every  labour — something 
mild,  pure,  almost  sacred,  which  has  its  izifli;ence 
on  our  words  and  actions,  and  imposes  a  s^utary 
reserve  ?  Tlie  coarsest  man  will  respect  the  pre- 
sence of  children." 

'*  The  more  one  reflects,  the  more  oue  sees  how 
every  thing  here  is  designed  for  t^e  happiness  at 
all !'   said  Angela,  in  admiration. 

**  And  it  has  not  been  done  without  trouble. 
It  was  necessary  to  conquer  prejudices^  and 
break  through  customs.  But  see,  Mademoiselle 
Angela!  here  we  are  at  the  kitchen,"  added  the 
smith,  smiling ;  *'  is  it  not  as  imposing  as  that  of 
a  barrack  or  a  public  school  r" 

And  indeed  the  culinary  department  of  the 
Common  Dwelling-house  was  immense.  All  its 
utensils  were  bright  and  clean ;  and,  thanks  to 
the  marvellous  and  econoniical  inventions-  of 
modem  science  (which  are  always  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  they  are 
most  necessary,  because  they  can-  only  be  prac- 
tised on  a  large  scale),  not  only  the  iirc  on  the 
hearth,  and  in  the  stoves,  was  led  with  half  the 
quantity  of  fu(.'l  that  would  have  been  consumed 
by  each  family  mdividually,  but  the  excess  of  the 
caloric  sufficed,  with  the  aid  of  well-constructed 
tubes,  to  spread  a  mild  and  equal  warmth 
through  all  parts  of  the  house. 

And  here  also  children,  under  the  direction  of 
two  women,  rendered  numerous  services.  No- 
thing C3uld  be  more  comic  than  the  serious 
manner  in  which  they  performed  their  culinary 
functions ;  it  was  the  same  with  the  assistance 
they  gave  in  the  bakehouse,  where,  at  an  extra- 


ordinary saving  in  the  price  (for  they  boueht  the 
flour  wholesale),  they  made  an  excellent  noose- 
hold  bread,  composed  of  pure  wheat  and  rye,  so 
preferable  to  that  whiter  bread,  which  too  often 
ewes  its  {parent  qualities  to  some  deleterioos 
substance. 

**  Good  day,  Madame  Bertrand,"  said  Agricola, 
gaily,  to  a  worthy  matron,  who  was  gravuy  con- 
templating the  slow  evolution  of  several  spits 
worthy  of  the  nuptials  of  Gamache,  so  heavily 
were  they  laden  with  pieces  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal,  which  began  to  assume  a  fine  golden  brown 
colour  of  the  most  attractive  kind ;  **  good  d^, 
Madame  Bertrand.  According  to  the  rule,  I  do 
not  pass  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen.  I  only 
wish  it  to  be  admired  by  Mademoiselle,  who  is  a 
new-comer  amongst  us.  * 

♦•  Admire,  my  lad,  pray  admire — and  above  all 
take  notice,  how  ^ooa  these  brats  are,  and  how 
well  they  work !" 

So  saying,  the  matron  pointed  with  the  long 
ladl^,  which  served  her  as  a  sceptre,  to  some 
fifteen  children  of  both  sexes,  aeated  ronnd  a 
table,  and  deeply  absorbed  in,  the  exerdse  of 
their  functions,  which  consisted  in  peeling  pota- 
toes and  picking  herbs. 

*'  "NVe  are,  then,  to  have  a  true  Belahaszai^s 
feast,  Madame  Bertrand  r"  said  Agricola,  laugh- 
ing. 

**  Faith !  a  feast  like  we  have  always,  my  lad. 
Here  is  our  bill  of  fare  for  to-day.  A  good  veg^ 
table  soup,  roast  beef  with  potatoes,  salad,  fruit, 
cheese;  and  ibr  extras,  it  being  Sunday,  some 
lam  Uitti  made  by  Mother  Denis  at  the  bake- 
nouse,  where  the  oven  is  hot." 

**  What  you  tell  me  there,  Madame  Bertrand, 
gives  me  a  furious  appetite,"  said  Agricola,  gailj. 
**  One  sooii  sees  when  it  is  your  turn  in  the 
kitchen,*'  added  he,  with  a  flattering  air. 

**  Get  along,  do !"  said  the  dame  on  service, 
mwrily. 

**  Wnat  astonishes  me  so  much,  Mr.  Agriools,'* 
said  Angela,  as  they  continued  their  waSk,  *  is 
the  comparison  of  the  insufficient,  unwholesome 
food  of  ^0  workmen  in  our  country,  with  diat 
wUoh  is  provided  hete," 

<<  And  yet  we  do  not  9fmA  more  than  twentj- 
Ave  ROUS  a  day*  for  m«eh  better  food  than  ire 
should  get  for  three  francs  in  Paria." 

**  But  really  it  is  hard  to  believe,  Mr.  Agticola. 
How  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  It  is  thanks  to  the  magic  wand  of  Bfr,  Hardj. 
I  will  explain  it  all  presently." 

**  Ah  I  how  impatient  I  am  to  see  Mr. Hardy r* 
**  You  "will  soon  see  him — ^perhaps  to-day;  for 
he  is  expected  from  one  moment  to  the  otto. 
But  here  is  the  refectory,  which  you  do  not  yet 
know,  as  your  family,  like  many  others,  pNAr 
dining  at  home.  See  what  a  fine  room,  lookiag 
out  on  the  garden,  just  opposite  the  fountain !" 
It  was  indeed  a  vast  hall,  built  in  the  form  of 
a  galleTv,  With  ten  windows  opening  on  the  ga^ 
den.  Tables,  covered  with  shining  oU-«kilk, 
were  ranged  alopg  the  walls,  so  that;  in  winter, 
this  apartment  served  in  the  ercning,  after  weik, 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  those  who  prefiened  to 
pass  aft  hour  togeUier,  instead  of  remjonine  alone, 
or  with  their  .families  only.  Then,  in  ^toB  lane 
hall,  well  warmed,  and  brilliantly  lighted  vitii 
gas,  some  read,  some  plaved  at  oaidst  aoBie 
talked,  and  somo  occupied  tkemselTes  with  easy 
work. 

**  That  is  not  all,"  said  Agricola  to  the  ymiag 
girl ;  "  I  am  lure  you  will  like  this  inaiCment 
still  better  when  I  tell  you,  that  on  Thundajs 
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and  StLndays  we  make  a  ball-room  of  it,  and  on 
ToeedayB  and  Saturdays  a  concert-room." 

"Beally!" 

«*  Yes/'  continued  the  smith,  proudly,  **  we 
KaTo  amongst  us  musicians,  quite  capable  of 
setting  us  to  dance.  Moreover,  twice  a  -week, 
nearly  all  of  us  sing  together  in  chorus — men, 
women,  and  children.  Unfortunately,  this  week, 
some  disputes  that  have  orison  in  the  factory 
haTe  prerented  our  concerts." 

'*  Sio  many  voices  I  that  must  be  superb." 

"  It  is  very  fine,  I  assure  you.  Mr.  Hardy 
has  always  encouraged  this  amusement  amongst 
lis,  which  has,  he  says-— and  he  is  right — so 
powerful  an  effect  on  the  mind  and  the  manners. 
One  winter,  he  sent  for  two  pupils  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Wilhelm,  and,  since  then,  our  school 
has  made  great  progress.  I  assure  ^'ou,  Mado- 
moiselle  Angela,  that,  without  flattering  our- 
selves, there  is  something  truly  exciting  in  the 
sound  of  two  himdrcd  voices,  singing  in  chorus 
aome  hymn  to  Industry  or  Freedom.  You  shall 
bear  it,  and  you  will,  I  think,  acknowledge,  that 
there  is  something  great  and  elevating  in  the 
heart  of  man,  in  this  fraternal  harmony  of  voices, 
blending  in  one  grave,  sonorous,  imposing  sound." 

"  Oh  I  I  believe  it.  But  what  happiness  to 
inhabit  here !  It  is  a  liie  of  joy ;  lor  labour, 
mixed  with  recreation,  becomes  itself  a  pleasure." 

**  Alas  I  here  as  everywhere,  there  are,  tears 
and  sorrows,"  replied  Agricola,  sadlyi  t  *'  Do 
jcm  see  that  isolated  biiilding,  in  a  very  exposed 
mtaaXionV* 

"Yes;  what  is  it?" 

"  That  is  our  hospital  for  the  sick.  Happily, 
thanks  to  our  healthy  mode  of  life,  it  is  not  often 
full :  an  annual  subscription  enables  us  to  have 
a  ^ood  doctor.  Moreover,  a  mutual  bc^ncht 
society  ifi  arranged  in  such  a  manner  amongst 
iia«  that  any  one  of  us,  in  case  of  illness,  receives 
two- thirds  of  what  he  would*  have  gained  in 
health." 

"  How  well  it  is  all  managed ! — And  there, 
Mr*  Agricola,  on  the  other  side  of  the  grass- 
plot  ?" 

••  That  is  the  wash-house,  with  water  laid  on, 
oold  and  hot;  and  under  yonder  shed  is  the 
drying-place:  further  on,  you  sec  the  stables, 
and  the  lofts  and  granaries  for  the  provender  of 
the  fsctory-horses." 

^  But,  Mr.  Agricola,  will  you  then  tcU  me  the 
aooietiof  all  these  wonders  ?" 

**  In  ten  minutes,  you  shall  understand  it  ^1, 
madswniaelle." 

Un^prtunately,  the  curiosity  of  Angela  was  for 
disappointed.  The  young  girl  was  now 
,. with.  Agricola  close  to  the  iron  gate, 
:iA.thc  garden  firom  the  broad  avenue 
that  separated  the  factory  from  the  Common 
!D  welling  •lunise.  ... 
.  Suddenly,  thS'Wind  brought  from  the  distance 
the  soimd  of  .trumpets  and  military  music ;  then 
was  heard  ftie  gallop  Of  two  Ifor^es,  approaching 
n^p{dly,  an^.sobn  after  a  general-omcer  made 
his  appearanea,- mounted  on  a  fine  black  horse, 
with  a  long  flowing  tail  and  crimson  housings  ; 
he  wore  cavalry-boots  and  white  breeches,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  empire  ;  his  uniform  glittered 
with  gold  embroidery,  the  red  ribbon  of  the 
XtfCgion  of  Honour  was  passed  over  his  right 
epaiilet,  with  its  four  silver  stars,  and  his  hat 
had  a  broad  gold  border,  and  was  crowned  with 
A  white  nlume,  the  distinctive  sign  reserved  for 
the  marsnals  of  France. 

No  warrior  oould  have  had  a  more  martial  and 


chivalrous  air,  or  have  set  more  proudly  on  his 
battle-steed. 

At  the  moment  when  Marshal  Simon  (for  it 
was  he)  arrived  opposite  to  the  place  where 
Angela  and  Agricola  were  standing,  he  drew  in 
his  horse  suddenly,  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground, 
and  threw  the  golden  reins  to  a  servant  in  Uvery, 
who  followed  also  on  horseback. 

"  Where  shall  I  wait  for  your  grace  r"  asked 
the  groom. 

"  At  tlie  end  of  the  avenue,"  said  the  marshal. 

And,  uncovering  his  head  respectfully,  he 
advanced  hastily  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  to 
meet  a  person  whom  Angela  and  Agricola  had 
not  yet  perceived. 

This  person  soon  appeared  at  a  turn  of  the 
avenue ;  he  was  an  old  man,  with  an  energetic, 
intelligent  countenance.  Ho  wore  a  very  neat 
blouse,  and  a  cloth  cap  over  his  long,  white  hair. 
With  his  hands  in  hi»  pockets,  he  was  quietly 
smoking  an  old-meerschaivx;  pipe. 

*'  Good  morning,  father,"  said  the  marshal, 
respectfully,  as  he  afleQtionately  embraced  the 
old  workman,  who,  having  tenderly  returned 
the  pressure,  said  to  him :  "  Put  on  your  hat, 
my  boy«  But  how  &ie  you  are  I"  added  he, 
with  a  smile. 

**  I  have  just  .been  to  a  review,  father,  close 
by ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  call  on  you  as 
soon  as  possiblab''- 

**  But  shall  I  then  not  see  my  grand-daughters 
to-dav,  as  it  it  Sunday  r" 

**  ^rhcy  are  coming  in  a  carriage,  father,  and 
Dagobert  accompanies  them." 

**  But  what  is  the  matter  ?  you  appear  full  of 
thought." 

*•  Indeed,  father,"  said  the  marshal,  with  a 
somewhat  agitated  air,  "  I  have  serious  things 
to  talk  aboirt." 

**  Come  in  then,"  said  the  old  man,  with  some 
anxiety.  And  the  marshal  and  his  father  dis- 
appeared at  the  turn  of  the  avenue. 

Angela  had  been  struck  with  amazement,  at 
seeing  this  brilliant  general- officer,  who  was 
called  your  grace,  salute  an  old  workman  in  a 
blouse  OS  his  father,  and,  looking  at  Agricola 
with  a  confused  air,  she  said  to  him :  **  What, 
Mr.  Agricola !  this  old  workman " 

*•  Is  the  father  of  Marshal  Duke  de  Ligny — 
the  friend — -yes,  I  may  say  the  friend,"  added 
Agricola,  with  emotion,  **  of  my  father,  who  for 
twenty  years  served  under  him  in  war." 

**  To  be  placed  so  high,  and  yet  to  be  so  re- 
spectful and  tender  to  his  father !"  said  Angela. 
**  Tho  n^arshal  must  have  a  very  noble  heart ; 
but  why  does  he  let  liis  father  remain  a  work- 
man r 

**  Because  Father  Simon  will  not  quit  his 
trade  and  the  factory  for  anything  in  the  world. 
He  was  born  a  workman,  and  he  will  die  a  work- 
man, though  he  is  the  father  of  a  duke  and 
marshal  of  France." 


CHAPTER  in. 

THE   SECRET. 

When  the  very  natural  astonishment  which 
the  arrival  of  Marshal  Simon  had  caused  in  An- 
gela had  passed  away,  Agricola  said  to  her,  with 
a  smile :  **  I  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  circumstance,  Mademoiselle  Angela,  to  spare 
you  the  acco^mt  of  the  secret,  by  which  all  the 
wonders  of  our  Common  Dwelling-house  are 
brought  to  pass." 

"  Oh !  I  should  not  have  let  you  forget  your 
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promise,  Mr.  Affricola,"  answered  Angela;  **  what 
you  have  already  told  mc  interests  me  too  much 
for  that." 

**  lAStcn  then»  mademoiselle.  Mr.  Hardy,  like 
a  true  magician,  has  pronounced  three  cabalistic 
words:  Association — communitt — fraternity. 
We  have  imderstood  the  sense  of  these  words, 
and  the  wonders  you  have  seen  have  sprung  from 
them,  to  our  great  advantage ;  and  also,  I  repeat, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  Mr.  Hardy." 

**  It  is  that  which  appears  so  extraordinary, 
Mr.  Agricola." 

•*  Suppose,  mademoiselle,  that  Mr.  Hardy,  in- 
stead of  being  what  he  is,  had  only  been  a  cold- 
hearted  speculator,  looking  merely  to  the  profit, 
and  saying  to  himself:  *  To  make  the  most  of  my 
feictory,  what  is  needed? — Good  work — great 
economy  in  the  raw  material — full  emplo}'ment 
of  the  workmen's  time ;  in  a  word,  cheapness  of 
manufacture,  in  order  to  produce  cheaply — ex- 
cellence of  the  thing  produced,  in  order  to  sell 
dear.'" 

**  Truly,  Mr.  Agricola,  no  manufacturer  could 
desire  more." 

**  Well,  mademoiselle,  these  conditions  might 
have  been  fulfilled,  as  they  have  been,  but  how  ? 
Had  Mr.  Hardy  only  been  a  speculator,  he  might 
have  said :  *  At  a  distance  from  my  factory,  my 
workmen  might  have  trouble  to  get  there ;  rising 
earlier,  they  will  sleep  less ;  it  is  a  bad  economy, 
to  take  from  the  sleep  so  necessary  to  those  who 
toil.  When  they  get  feeble,  the  work  suflfers  for 
it ;  then  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  makes  it 
worse ;  the  workman  arrives  wet,  trembling  with 
cold,  enervated  before  he  begins  to  work — and 
then  what  work  !'  " 

"  It  is  unfortunately  but  too  true,  Mr.  Agricola ; 
at  Lille,  when  I  reached  the  factory,  wet  through 
with  a  cold  rain,  I  used  sometimes  to  shiver  all 
day  long  at  my  work." 

**  Therefore,  Mademoiselle  Angela,  the  specu- 
lator might  say :  *  To  lodge  my  workmen  close  to 
the  door  of  my  factory  would  obviate  this  incon- 
venience. Let  us  make  the  calculation.  At 
Paris,  the  married  workman  pays  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  francs  a  year,*  for  one  or  two 
wretched  rooms  and  a  closet,  dark,  small,  un- 
healthy, in  a  narrow,  miserable  street ;  there  he 
lives  pell-mell  with  his  family.  What  ruined 
constitutions  arc  the  consequence !  and  what 
sort  of  work  can  you  expect  from  a  feverish  and 
diseased  creature?  As  for  the  bachelors,  they 
pay  for  a  smaller,  and  quite  as  unwholesome 
lodging,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
a  year.  Now,  let  us  make  the  addition.  I  em- 
ploy one  hundred  and  forty-six  married  work- 
men, w^ho  pay  together,  for  their  wretched  holes, 
thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  francs ;  I  em- 
ploy also  one  hundred  and  filleen  bachelors,  who 
pay  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  francs ;  the  total  will  amount  to 
about  fifty  thousand  francs  per  annunif  the  in- 
terest on  a  million." 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Agricola !  what  a  sum  to  be 
produced  by  uniting  all  these  little  rents  to- 
gether !" 

**  You  see,  mademoiselle,  that  fifty  thousand 
francs  a  year  is  the  rent  of  the  mansion  of  a  man  of 
the  largest  fortune ! — Now,  what  says  our  specu- 
lator :  *  To  induce  our  workmen  to  leave  Paris,  I 
will  offer  them  enormous  advantages.  I  will 
reduce  their  rent  one-half,  and,  instead  of  small, 

•  This  is  the  averasrc  price  of  a  workman's  lod^ng*.  com- 
posed of  two  small  rooms  and  a  closet  at  most,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  story. — ^£.  S. 


unwholesome  rooms,  they  shall  hare  laigs*  liry 
apartments,  well- warmed  and  lighted,  at  atafling 
charge.  Thus,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  ftmlam 


paying  me  only  one  hundred  and  twtnty-Ave 
francs  a  year,  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen,  had^fr* 
lors  seventy-five  francs,  I  shall  have  a  totsl  of 
twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  thousand  frno. 
Now,  a  building  large  enough  to  hold  all  then 
people,  would  cost  me  at  most  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.*  I  shall  then  have  invested  my 
money  at  five  per  cent,  at  the  least,  and  nith 
perfect  security,  since  the  wages  is  a  guaztntee 
for  the  payment  of  the  rent.* ' 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Agricola !  I  begin  to  understmd 
how  it  may  sometimes  be  advantageous  to  do 
good,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense." 

**  And  I  am  almost  certain,  mademoiselle,  thit, 
in  the  long  run,  affairs  conducted  with  upiight- 
ness  and  honesty  turn  out  well.  But  to  retan 
to  our  speculator.  *  Here,'  will  he  say,  *  aze  my 
workmen,  living  close  to  my  factory,  w^  lodicd, 
well  warmed,  and  arriving  always  freah  at  uua 
work.  That  is  not  all ;  the  English  workmta, 
who  eats  good  beef^  and  drinks  good  beer,  don 
twice  as  much,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  Freoch 
workman,t  reduced  to  a  detestable  kind  of  food, 
rather  weakening  than  the  reverse,  thanks  to  the 
poisonous  adulteration  of  the  articles  he  con* 
sumcs.  My  workmen  will  then  labour  much 
better,  if  they  eat  much  better.  How  shall  1 
manage  it  without  loss  ?  Now  I  think  of  it, 
what  is  the  food  in  barracks,  schools,  even  pri- 
sons ?  Is  it  not  the  union  of  individual  reoourccf 
which  procures  an  amount  of  comfort  impossibk 
to  realise  without  such  an  association  ?  Now,  if 
my  two  hundred  and  sixty  workmen,  instead  of 
cooking  two  hundred  and  sixty  detestable  din- 
ners, were  to  luiite  to  prepare  one  good  dinner 
for  all  of  them,  which  might  be  done,  thanks  to 
the  savings  of  all  sorts  that  would  ensue,  what 
an  advantage  for  me  and  them !  Two  or  Hum 
women,  aided  by  children,  would  sufiice  to  maks 
ready  the  daily  repasts ;  instead  of  buying  wood 
and  charcoal  in  fractions,  and  so  paying  fimr  it  the 
double  of  its  value,  the  association  of  my  wgA^ 
men  would,  upon  my  security  (their  wages  would 
be  a  sufficient  security  for  me  in  return),  lav  in 
their  oiivn  stock  of  wood,  flour,  butter,  oU,  wise, 
&c.,  all  which  they  would  procure  directly  from 
the  producers.  Thus  they  would  pay  three  sc 
four  sous  for  a  bottle  of  pure,  whoksome  winev 
instead  of  paying  twelve  or  fifteen  sous  te  poi- 
son. Every  week  the  association  would  buy  a 
whole  ox,  and  some  sheep,  and  the  women  woold 
make  bread,  as  in  the  country.  Finally,  with 
these  resources,  and  order,  and  economyt  my 
workmen  may  have  wholesome,  agreeable,  and 
sufficient  food,  for  from  twenty  to  twenty-fire 
sous  a  day.' " 

"  Ah  !  this  explains  it,  Mr.  Agricola." 

*^  It  is  not  all,  mademoiselle.   Our  cool*heaM 

*  This  calculation  is  ampljr  sufBdent,  if  not  czcessin. 
A  similar  building,  at  one  league  from  Paris,  on  the  tidt  of 
Montrouge,  with  all  the  necessary  offices,  kitchen,  wasli' 
houses,  &c.,  with  gas  and  waUr  laid  on,  mffmnUa  iot 
wanning,  &c.,  and  a  garden  of  ten  acres,  cost  at  the  yeiiod 
of  this  narrative  hardly  five  hundred  thousand  francs.  Ao 
experienced  builder  has  obliged  us  with  an  esthnatr.  which 
contirms  what  we  advance,  it  is,  therefore,  evident  that, 
even  at  the  same  price  which  workmen  are  in  tke  Iwbit  ol 
paying,  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  tbcm  vrith  perfrcUf 
healthy  lodgings,  and  yet  invest  one's  money  at  tcu  fC 
cent. — E.  8. 

t  The  fact  vras  proved  in  the  works  eonneeted  witfi  the 
Eouen  liailroad.  Those  French  workmen  who,  hianaff  ns 
families,  were  able  to  live  like  the  EngQsh,  did  at  Imtii .» 
much  work  as  the  latter,  being  ctrengtheiied  \*y  winlrMiM 
and  sufficient  nourislunent.— £.  II. 
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speeulAtor  would  continue :  '  Here  are  my  work- 
men well  lodged,  well  warmed,  well  fed,  with  a 
aaving  of  at  least  lutlf ;  why  should  they  not  also 
be  warmly  clad^  Their  health  will  then  have 
erery  chance  of  being  good,  and  health  is  labour. 
The  association  will  buy  wholesale,  and  at  the 
mann&cturing  price  (still  upon  my  security, 
aecured  to  me  by  their  wages),  warm,  good, 
stKong  materials,  which  a  portion  of  the  work- 
men's wives  will  be  able  to  make  into  clothes  as 
weH  as  any  tailor.  Finally,  the  consumption  of 
ceps  and  shoes  being  considerable,  the  associa- 
tion vrill  obtain  them  at  a  great  reduction  in 
prioe.'  Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela!  what  do 
you  say  to  our  speculator?" 

I  say,  Mr.  Agricola,"  answered  the  yoimg 
with  ingenuous  adxniration,  "  that  it  is  al- 
incredible,  and  yet  so  simple !" 

*'  No  doubt,  nothing  is  more  simple  than  the 
good  and  beautiful,  and  yet  we  think  of  it  so 
little.  Observe,  that  our  man  has  only  been 
■peaking  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest — only 
considering  the  material  side  of  the  question — 
iedu>ning  lor  nothing  the  habit  of  fraternity  and 
mutoal  aid,  which  inevitably  springs  from  living 
together  in  common — not  reflecting  that  a  better 
mode  of  life  improves  and  softens  the  character 
of  man — not  thinking  of  the  support  and  in- 
•tniction,  which  the  strong  owe  to  the  weak — 
not  acknowledging,  in  line,  that  the  honesty  active^ 
and  induttrious  man  has  a  right  to  demand  em- 
jdoyment  from  society ,  and  toagea  proportionate  to 
tk0  totuUa  of  his  condition.  No,  our  speculator 
.only  thinks  of  the  gross  profits ;  and  yet  you  see 
be  invests  his  money  in  buildings  at  live  per 
etnt^  and  finds  the  greatest  advantages  in  the 
!  material  comfort  of  his  workmen." 

.  •*  It  is  true,  Mr.  Agricola," 

I     "  And.  what  will  you  say,  mademoiselle,  when 

iX  prove  to  you  that  our  speculator  finds  also  a 

great  advantage  in  giving  to  his  workmen,  in  ad- 

mtioB  to  their  regular  wages,  a  proportionate 

;  share  of  his  profits  .^" 

**  That  appears  to  me  more  difficult  to  prove, 
Mr.  Agricola." 

•*  Yet  I  will  convince  you  of  it  in  a  few 
!  minutes." 

Thus  conversing,  Angela  and  Agricola  had 
'  reached  the  garden-door  of  the  Common  Dwelling- 
house.    An  elderly  woman,  dressed  plainly,  but 
•with  care  and  neatness,   approached  Agricola, 
and  said  to  him :  **  Has  Mr.  Hardy  returned  to 
.tiie  factory,  sir^" 

.  **  No,  madam ;  but  we  expect  him  from  one 
!  moment  to  another." 
.  ** To-day, perhaps?" 

«*  To*day  or  to-morrow,  madam." 

f*  You  cannot  tell  me  at  what  hoiir  he  will  be 
.here." 

'*  I  do  not  think  it  is  known,  madam ;  but  the 
:  porter  of  the  factory,  who  also  belongs  to  Mr. 
Hardy's  private  house,  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
inform  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir." 

••  At  yom:  service,  madam." 

•*  Mr.  Agricola,"  said  Angela,  when  the  wo- 
man iVho  had  just  questioned  him  was  gone, 
*'  did  you  remark  that  this  lady  was  very  pale 
and  agitated^" 

**  I  noticed  it  as  you  did,  mademoiselle ;  I 

thought  I  saw  tears  standing  in  her  eyes." 

'  **  x  es,  she  seemed  to  have  been  crying.    Poor 

WDiman !  perhaps  she  came  to  ask  assistance  of 

Xi«  Hardy.    But  what  ails  you,  Mr.  Agricola  i 

.You  appear  quite  pensive." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SECKET  COXTINUED. 

AonicoLA  had  a  vague  presentiment  that  the 
visit  of  this  elderly  woman,  with  so  sad  a  coun- 
tenance, had  some  connection  with  the  adventure 
of  the  yoimg  and  pretty  lady,  who,  three  days 
before,  had  come  all  agitated  and  in  tears  to 
enquire  after  Mr.  Hardy,  and  who  had  learned, 
perhaps  too  late,  that  she  was  watched  and 
followed. 

**  Forgive  me,  mademoiselle,"  said  Agricola  to 
Angela ;  **  but  the  presence  of  this  old  lady 
reminded  me  of  a  circumstance,  which  imfortu- 
natcly  I  cannot  tell  you,  for  it  is  a  secret  that 
docs  not  belong  to  me  alone." 

**  Oh  !  do  not  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Agricola," 
answered  the  young  girl,  with  a  smile ;  "  I  am 
not  inquisitive,  and  what  we  were  talking  of 
before  interests  me  so  much,  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  you  speak  of  anything  else." 

**  Well  then,  mademoiselle,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  more,  and  you  will  be  as  well  informed  as 
I  am  of  the  secrets  of  our  association." 

**  I  am  listening,  Mr.  Agricola." 

**  Let  us  still  keep  in  view  the  speculator  from 
mere  interest.  *  Here  are  my  workmen,'  says  he, 
*  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  work.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done,  to  obtain 
large  profits?  Produce  cheaply,  and  sell  dear. 
But  there  will  be  no  cheapness  \iithout  economy 
in  tlie  use  of  the  raw  material,  perfection  of  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  celerity  of  labour. 
Now,  in  spite  of  all  my  vigilance,  how  am  I  to 
prevent  my  workmen  from  wasting  the  ma- 
terials ?  How  am  I  to  induce  them,  each  in  his 
own  province,  to  seek  for  the  most  simple  and 
least  expensive  processes  ?'  " 

"  True,  Mr.  Agricola ;  how  is  that  to  be 
done  r" 

"  *  And  that  is  not  all,'  says  our  man  ;  *  to  sell 
my  produce  at  high  prices,  it  should  be  irre- 
proachable, excellent.  My  workmen  do  pretty 
well ;  but  that  is  not  enough.  I  want  them  to 
produce  masterpieces.'  " 

"  But,  Mr.  Agricola,  when  they  have  once 
performed  the  task  set  them,  what  interest  have 
workmen  to  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  produce  masterpieces  r" 

*'  There  it  is.  Mademoiselle  Angela ;  what 
interest  have  they  ?  Therefore  our  speculator 
soon  says  to  himself:  'That  my  workman  may 
have  an  interest  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of 
the  materials,  an  interest  to  employ  their  time 
well,  an  interest  to  invent  new  and  better  manu- 
facturing processes,  an  interest  to  send  out  of 
their  hands  nothing  but  masterpieces — I  must 
give  them  an  interest  in  the  profits  earned  by 
their  economy,  activity,  zeal,  and  skill.  The 
better  they  manufacture,  the  better  I  shall  sell, 
and  the  larger  will  be  their  gain,  and  mine 
also.'" 

*•  Ah !  now  I  understand,  Mr.  Agricola." 

"  And  our  specidator  would  make  a  good 
speculation.  Before  he  was  interested,  the 
workman  said :  *  What  does  it  matter  to  me,  that 
I  do  more  or  better  in  the  course  of  the  day? 
What  shall  I  gain  by  it  ?  Nothing.  Well  then, 
little  work  for  little  wages.  But  now,  on  the 
contrary  (he  says)  I  have  an  interest  in  display- 
ing zeal  and  economy.  All  is  changed.  I  re- 
double my  activity,  and  strive  to  excel  the  others. 
H  a  comrade  is  lazy,  and  likely  to  do  harm  to  the 
factory,  I  have  the  right  to  say  to  him :  Brother, 
we  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  thy  laziness,  and  I 
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from  the  injury  thou  art  doing  the  common- 
weal." 

**  And  then,  Mr.  Agricola,  with  what  ardour, 
courage,  and  hope,  you  must  set  to  work !" 

"  That  is  what  our  speculator  counts  on ;  and 
he  may  say  to  himself  further :  *  Treasures  of 
experience  and  practical  wisdom  are  often  buried 
in  workshops,  for  want  of  good  will,  opportmiity, 
or  encouragement.  Excellent  workmen,  instead 
of  making  all  the  improvcment9  in  their  power, 
follow  with  indifference  the  old  routine,  WTiat 
a  pity !  for  an  intelligent  man,  occupied  all  his 
lite  with  some  special  employment,  must  discover 
in  the  long  run  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  his 
work  better  and  quicker.  I  will  form  then  a 
sort  of  consulting  committee ;  I  will  summon 
to  it  my  foremen  and  my  most  skilful  workmen. 
Our  interest  is  now  the  same.  Light  will  neces- 
sarily spring  from  this  centre  of  practical  intelli- 
gence,' Now,  the  speculator  is  not  deceived  in 
this ;  and,  soon  struck  with  the  incredible  re- 
sources, the  thousand  new,  ingenious,  perfect 
inventions  suddenly  revealed  by  his  workmen, 

*  Why,'  he  exclaims,  if  you  knew  this,  did  you 
not  tell  it  before  ?  What  for  the  last  ten  years 
has  cost  me  a  hundred  francs  to  make,  would 
have  cost  me  only  fifty,  without  reckoning  an 
enormous  saving  of  time.* — *  Sir,'  answers  the 
workman,  who  is  not  more  stupid  than  others, 

*  what  interest  had  I,  that  you  should  effect  a 
saving  of  fifty  per  cent.  ?  None.  But  now  it  is 
different.  You  give  me,  besides  my  wages,  a 
share  in  your  profits ;  you  raise  nic  in  my  own 
esteem,  by  consulting  my  experience  and  know- 
ledge. Instead  of  treating  me  as  an  inferior 
being,  you  enter  into  communion  with  mc.  It  is 
my  interest,  it  is  my  duty,  to  tell  vou  all  I  know, 
and  to  try  to  acquire  more.' — And  thus  it  is. 
Mademoiselle  Angela,  that  the  speculator  can 
organize  his  establishment,  so  as  to  shame  his 
rivals,  and  provoke  their  envy.  Now  if,  instead 
of  a  cold-hearted  calculator,  we  take  a  man,  who 
unites  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  the 
tender  and  generous  sympathies  of  an  evangeli- 
cal heart,  and  the  elevation  of  a  superior  mind, 
he  will  extend  his  ardent  solicitude,  not  only  to 
the  material  comfort,  but  to  the  moral  emancipa* 
tion  of  his  workmen  ;  seeking  everywhere  every 
possible  means  to  develop  their  intelligence,  to 
improve  their  hearts,  iind  strong  in  the  authority 
acquired  by  his  beneficence,  feeling  that  he  on 
whom  depends  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of 
three  hundred  human  creatures,  has  also  the 
care  of  soidSf  he  wiU  be  the  guide  of  those, 
whom  he  no  longer  calls  his  workmen,  but  his 
brotliers,  in  a  straight-forward  and  noble  path, 
and  vnll  try  to  create  in  them  the  taste  for 
knowledge  and  art,  which  will  render  them 
happy  and  proud  of  a  condition  of  life,  that  is 
often  accepted  by  others  with  tears  and  curses  of 
despair.      Well,  Mademoiselle  Angela,   such  a 

man  is but,  see !  he  could  not  arrive  amonsst 

us  except  in  the  middle  of  a  blessing.  There  ne 
is — there  is  Mr.  Hardy  I" 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Areola  I"  said  Angela,  deeply 
moved,  and  drj'ing  her  tears ;  "we  should 
receive  him  with  our  hands  clasped  in  gratitude." 

**  Look  at  that  mild  and  noble  coimtenance ; 
it  is  the  image  of  his  admirable  soul !" 

And,  in  fact,  a  carriage  with  post-horses,  in 
which  was  ^Ir.  Hardy,  with  Mr.  de  Blessac,  the 
unworthy  friend  wlio  was  betraying  him  in  so 
infamous  a  manner,  entered  at  this  moment  the 
court-yard  of  the  factory. 


A  few  words  only  on  the  fkcU  we  have  Of 
deavoured  to  state  dramatically,  and  which 
relate  to  the  organixation  o£  labour — a  great  ques- 
tion, to  which  we  have  still  to  allude  befbie  the 
end  of  this  book. 

Notwithstanding  the  apeediea*  mare  or  kn 
official,  of  persons  more  or  leaa  ssBious  (a  pon^ 
derous  epithet,  which  aeemtto  ua  tO'be  Knne- 
what  misapplied  in  oiur  time)  with  repaid  W  the 

1NCKEA8INO   PKOfiPBRITr.  OP   TBX  .ODVXVfXf  ihfln 

is  one  fact,  which,  admiis  of  no' diaeuiiMaf 
namely,  that  never  were  iijid  industnaiia.oluees 
of  society  more  x^iaerable^  becauae  never  vere 
wages  less  in  proportion  to  the  huqibla  wanti  <rf 
the  workmen. 

An  undeniable  proof  of  what  we.advanaa  if  die 
tendency  (and  W£  cannot  praiae  it  too  highly}— 
the  progressive  tendency  of  the  wealthier  ^aiMi^ 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  those  who  sulEer  aooriielly. 

The  establishment  of  philanthropic  institutUKtf, 
such  as  houses  of  refuge  for  poor  children,  Ac, 
sufficiently  shows,  that  those  who  enjoy  the  good 
things  of  this  M'orld,  feel,  in  spite  of  omdsl 
assurances  of  general  prosperity ^  that  terrible  and 
threatening  evils  are  fermenting  in  the  boaom  of 
society. 

However  good  and  generous  may  be  these 
isolated  efforts  of  individuals,  th^  are  and  must 
be  worse  than  inadequate.  The  governini 
powers  alone  could  take  efficacioua  stepa-^aM 
they  are  careful  not  to  do  so. 

Serious  people  discuss  seriously  the  importanee 
of  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Monomotapa,  (f 
any  other  equally  serious  affair  ;  but  they  abaa- 
don  to  the  chances  of  private  charity,  to  the 
hap-hazard  of  the  good  or  bad  diapoaition  of 
capitalists  and  manufacturers,  the  fate,  ever 
more  and  more  deplorable,  of  an  immense  popu- 
lation, intelligent  and  industrious,  bwiominff  dtUjf 
more  eiUightcned  with  regard  to  its  rights  assi  ttt 
strength^  but  so  oppressed  by  the  disaaters  of  a 
pitiless  competition,  as  often  to  want  the  labow 
which  provides  it  scantily  with  bread  ! 

Be  it  so !  serious  people  do  not  deign  to  think 
of  these  formidable  miseries. 

Staiesmeu  smile  ynih.  pit)r  at  thameie  thon|ht 
of  connecting  their  name  with  an  attempt,  whMk 
would  sinrround  it  with  the  halo  of  a  benefiecal 
and  fruitful  popularity. 

Be  it  so !  all  prefer  to  wait  for  the  moiiMit» 
when  the  social  question  shall  burst  forth  like  a 
peal  of  thunder;  then,  in  the  midst  of  tha  tenifie 
commotion,  which  will  shake  the  world,  we  ahaO 
see  what  will  become  of  the  arriotie  queatiflna  Hid 
the  serious  people  of  these  times !  .   - 

To  avert,  or  perhaps  at  least  to  xetaid  Hal 
fatal  future,  it  is  to  private  sympathiea  ve  moA 
still  address  oiuselves^in  the  name  aUkm^^^fP'' 
ncss,  the  tranquillity,  the  safety  of  us  all. 

We  have  said  it  long  ago :  Ip  tub  bich  kVBwI 
Well;  we  will  repeat  it,  to  the  honoor-  aCha* 
manity,  trhcn  the  rich  know,  they  often  db  ^Bod 
with  intelligence  and  generosity. 

Jjct  us  try  to  prove  to  them,  and  paiteoulariy 
to  those  on  whom  depends  the  fate  of  an  imni- 
merable  crowd  of  workmen,  that  they  jnay  be 
blessed,  almost  adored,  without  aa  it  were  «*• 
tyiny  tJieir  purse-strings^ 

We  have  spoken  of  Common  Dwelling-honaeii 
in  which  workmen  would  find  healthy  and  coi&> 
fortable  lodgings  at  the  lowest  price. 

This  excellent  institution  was  on.  the  point  of 
being  realized  in  1829,  thanka  to  the  charitable 
intentions  of  Mademoiselle  Amelie  dc  VitroUes.* 
•  See  La  Dvwtocraiic  Pacijique  of  the  19th  Oetobcr,  VUL 
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At  this  moment,  in  England,  Lord  Ashley  has 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  society,  which 
proposes  the  same  end,  and  of&rs  to  the  share- 
nolders  a  minimum  of  four  per  cent,  interest. 

Why  should  we  not  follow  this  example  in 
F^rance — an  example,  which  would  have  the  ad- 
ditional advantage  of  giving  to  the  poorer  classes 
the  first  rudiments  and  means  of  association } 

The  immense  advantages  of  living  in  a  com- 
munity are  evident;  they  strike  every  cl<iss  of 
mind:  but  the  people  are  unable  to  found  the 
establishments,  indispensable  for  any  such  com- 
mumty.  Mliat  immense  advantages  may  the 
rich  tatn.  jender  to  the  workman,  by  enabling 
him  to  enjoy  these  precious  advantages ! — What 
eonld  it  matter  to  the  former,  to  erect  a  building 
offering  wholesome  accommodation  to  iifty  fami- 
lies, provided  his  revenue  did  not  suffer  by  it  ? 
and  this  it  would  be  easy  to  secure  to  him. 

Why  should  not  the  Imtitute,  which  proposes 
annual  prizes  to  young  architects,  for  plans  of 
palaces,  churches,  tlieatrcs,  &c.,- require  some- 
times the  plan  of  a  great  establishment,  destined 
lor  Ibe  habitation  of  the  working -dasses,  and 
pTiiting  all  the  desirable  conditions  of  economy 
and  salubrity } 

Why  should  not  the  municipal  council  of 
Paris,  whose  excellent  intentions  and  paternal 
aoUcitude  have  so  often  been  displayed  with  re- 
gard to  the  suffering  poor,  establish  in  the  most 
popular  district^!  Model  Dtcelling-placM^  in  which 
might  be  tried  the  first  experiments  of  living  in 
eommon }  The  desire  to  be  admitted  to  the  es- 
tablishments would  be  a  powerful  lever  of  emu- 
lation and  morality,  and  also  a  consoling  hope 
for  the  workman — and  hope  is  at  least  something. 

The  city  of  Paris  would  thus  make  a  good  in- 
T«8tment,  and  do  a  good  action,  and  its  example 
might  perhaps  decide  the  government  to  abandon 
its  merciless  indifference. 

Why  should  not  capitalists,  who  are  opening 
new  fields  of  industry,  profit  by  these  hints,  to 
establish  Common  Dwelling-houses  for  their 
workmen,  in  connexion  with  their  works  and 
fiictories? 

The  manufacturers  themselves  would  derive 
from  it  the  greatest  advantages,  in  these  times  of 
desperate  competition.  As  in  this  manner :  The 
reduction  of  wages  is  the  more  fatal  and  intole- 
rable to  the  workman,  as  it  often  obliges  him  to 
deprive  himself  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity. 
Now  if,  in  living  alone,  three  francs  hardly 
suffice  to  support  him,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turer enables  him  to  live  for  thirty  sous,  thanks 
to  1^  principle  of  association,  the  wages  of  the 
artisan  may,  in  a  moment  of  commercial  crisis, 
be  redaced  to  one  half,  without  his  being  exposed 
to  extraordinary  suffering  b^  the  diminution, 
which  is  still  preferable  to  being  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  the  manufocturer  is  thus  not  obliged 
to  suspend  his  operations. 

We  hope  we  have  demonstrated  the  advantage, 
the  utiUty,  and  tlie  ease,  with  which  Common 
Dwelling-houses  for  workmen  might  be  estab- 
lished. 

We  have  also  stated  the  principle :  That  it  is 
not  only  rigorously  just  for  the  workman  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  profit,  earned  by  his  labour  and 
intelligence,  but  that  this  equitable  arrange- 
ment would  be  likewise  profitable  to  the  manu- 
fiuTturcr. 

We  are  here  not  talking  of  hvpothcses,  or  even 
of  perfectly  feasible  projects — ^but  of  established 
Acts. 

One  of  our  best  friends,  a  very  great  manufac- 


turer, whose  heart  is  equal  to  his  intellect,  has 
created  a  consulting  oommittcc  of  workmen,  and 
admitted  them  (in  addition  to  their  wages)  to 
enjoy  a  proportionate  share  in  the  profits  of  his 
enterprise:  already  the  results  have  surpassed 
his  hopes.  In  order  to  give  to  this  excellent  ex- 
ample every  possible  facility  of  execution,  in 
case  some  wise  and  generous  spirits  should  be 
inclined  to  imitate  it,  w^e  subjoin  in  a  note  the 
principles  of  this  organization.* 

•  Tho  regiilations  which  treat  of  the  functionR  of  the 
committue,  ore  jirecedcd  by  the  foUowinif  cunsiderations, 
08  hoiiuurablo  to  thu  muimfucturrr  a«  to  the  workmeu: — 

"  We  are  happy  to  ackiiowledife,  that  every'  foreman,  and 
every  vvorkrniin.  c.ontribiiles,  in  the  sphere  of  his  labour,  to 
thoRe  qualitie-i  which  recommend  the  produce  of  our  ma- 
nufacture. They  should  then  participate  in  tho  profit 
which  it  bring^ri,  and  continue  Ui  devote  themselves  to  the 
Improvements  yet  to  be  made.  It  ii  evident  that  ^eat  be- 
nefit would  rc'Iult  from  <he  union  of  the  information  and 
i«lca<*  of  all.  We  have,  thurcfofre,  instituted  the  committee, 
whose  compo>ition  and  duties  are  hereafter  stated. 

"  One  of  our  obje<-ts  in  founding  this  institution.  Is  to 
facilitate  the  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  between  the 
workmen,  who  have  hitherto  worked  and  lived  in  a  kind  of 
isolation,  and  to  initiate  them  in  the  general  principles  of 
sound  and  s^ood  management.  From  tliis  union  of  all  the 
living  forces  of  the  establishment  around  its  chief,  will 
reHult  the  double  bencHt  of  intellectual  and  material  ameli- 
oration of  the  workmen,  and  an  increaiiu  in  the  prosperity 
of  ttie  entt>rprise. 

"  Admitting  the  just  principle,  that  the  efforts  of  each 
should  meet  with  it-^  reward,  we  liave  decided,  that  on  the 
net  profitfl  of  the  concern,  after  dtMuction  of  all  charges, 
there  shall  be  reaerred  a  premium  of  ^re  f^ercvn^.,  to  b« 
divided  in  equal  portions  between  the  members  of  the  cora- 
ndttee.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  president,  vice-president, 
and  secretary,  the  same  to  be  paid  them  ever>'  year,  on  the 
Slst  December.  This  premium  to  bo  incrua-fed  ont  per 
cent,  each  time  that  the  committee  shall  admit  three  new 
members. 

*♦  Morality,  cood  conduct,  skill,  and  divers  aptitudes  for 
work,  have  determined  our  choice  in  the  designation  of 
these  workmen,  whom  we  have  appointed  on  tlie  com- 
mittee. In  granting  to  its  members  the  power  of  adding 
to  their  number,  the  choice  being  bn^cd  on  the  sanje  qua- 
liHcations,  wc  have  wished  to  otfer  an  object  to  all  our 
workmen,  to  which  it  will  def>end  ou  il«eniselves  to  attain 
sooner  or  latter.  Their  apnhcution  to  their  duties,  the 
perfection  of  their  work,  and  their  general  good  conduct, 
will  open  to  them  in  turn  tln»  door  of  the  committee.  They 
will  thus  be  called  to  the  enjoymentof  a  just  and  reasonable 
share  in  the  a4^<ultagTf  resulting  from  tlie  success  of  our 
enterprise — a  su^ce^s  to  which  tney  uill  have  contributed, 
and  which  cijn  only  be  increased  by  the  good  understand- 
ing and  productive  emulation,  which  we  do  not  doubt  will 
reign  amongst  the  members  of  the  committee." 

Extract  from  (he  rrguiaiiani  rrintirf  to  the  etmsuJting  com- 
tnttfee,  to  be  cmnpftsed  qf  a  president  Cthe  head  of  the 
etitiblishment Jy  a  vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  fourteen 
memlters — »»/  trhnm  four  to  Ite  fitremen,  and  the  rest  ten  of 
the  most  intelh'frent  tforkmen  of  each  branch. 

Art.  6. — Three  members  have  the  right  to  propose  the 
addition  of  a  new  member,  whose  name  will  be  inscribed, 
and  his  admission  discussed  at  tho  next  meeting.  This 
admission  shall  take  place,  when,  on  a  ballot,  the  member 
proposed  shall  have  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the 
members  present. 

Art.  7. — The  committee  shall  occupy  itself  in  its  monthly 
meetings : 

1st. — With  the  means  of  remedying  the  inconveniences, 
which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  in.  the  manu- 
fisctttre. 

8nd. — With  the  best  and  least  expensive  method  of  pro- 
ducing articles  for  markets  abroad,  so  as  to  distance  foreign 
competition. 

3rd. — With  the  means  of  attaining  the  greatest  economy 
in  the  use  of  materials,  without  ii\juring  the  quality  of  the 
goods. 

4th.— With  the  examination  and  discussion  of  proposals 
offered  by  the  prenident  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  regard  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture. 

5th. — Finally,  with  the  settlement  of  the  price  of  labour, 
in  pn)portion  to  the  real  value  of  the  articles  produced. 

We  will  add.  that  according  to  information  kindly  fur- 
nished by  Mr. ,  the  share  of  each  of  these  worVmen 

(in  addition  to  his  usual  wages)  will  be  at  least  three  hun- 
dred to  three  hundred  and  flftv  francs  a  year.  We  much 
regret  that  the  modest  susceptibility  of  our  friend,  does  not 
permit  u<  to  mention  here  the  honourable  and  honoured 
name  of  the  good  man  who  has  set  this  generous  example. 
— E.  S. 
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We  shall  only  remark,  that  the  present  cir- 
cumstance? of  the  case  have  not  allowed  the  ad- 
mission of  the  whole  of  the  workmen  to  these 
benefits,  which  have  been  freely  granted  to 
them,  and  in  which  they  will  all  one  day  parti- 
cipate. 

We  can  affirm,  that,  already  at  the  fourth 
meeting  of  the  consulting  committee,  the  honour- 
able manufacturer  of  whom  we  speak,  had  ob- 
tained such  results  firom  the  practical  knowledge 
of  his  workmen,  as  enabled  him  to  estimate  at 
ahoiit  thirty  thoutand francs  per  annum,  the  profit 
that  would  accrue,  either  from  savings  or  im- 
provements suggested. 

To  sum  up  Si :  There  arc  in  every  enterprise 
of  industry,  three  forces,  three  agents,  three  in- 
dividuals, 'whose  rights  are  equally  respectable : 

The  capitalist,  who  finds  the  money ; 

The  intelligent  man,  who  directs  the  plan ; 

The  workman,  who  executes  it. 

Until  now,  the  workman  has  had  a  verv  small 
share  in  the  remimeration — a  share,  that  is  often 
insufficient  for  his  wants.  Would  it  not  be  just 
and  humane  to  pay  him  better,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly,  eimer  by  affording  him  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  association,  or  by  giving 
him  a  share  in  the  profits,  due  in  part  to  his 
labours^ 

Admittinff  even  at  the  worst,  bavins  regard  to 
the  detestame  effects  of  an  anarchical  competi- 
tion,  that  this  augmentation  of  wages  must  di- 
miniah  in  aome  amall  degree  the  profits  of  the 
caoitalist  and  the  mann&cturer,  would  they  not 
stul'be  doing,  not  only  a  generous  and  equitable, 
but  a  wise  and  advantageous  thing,  in  thus  plac- 
ing their  fortune  beyond  the  reach  of  violence, 
bj  depriving  the  workman  of  all  legitimate  pre- 
text m  commotion,  or  even  for  painful  and  just 
zecrimlnation  r   , 

Finally,  we  have  always  admired  the  wisdom 
of  those  persons,   who   insure  their  property 

against  fire. 

•  •  • 

We  have  said,  that  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  de 
Blessac  had  arrived  at  the  factory. 

A  little  while  after,  a  humble  hackney-coach 
was  seen  advancing  also  towards  the  factory, 
from  the  direction  of  Paris.  In  this  coach  was 
liodin. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REVELATION'S. 

DuniNO  the  visit  of  Angela  and  Agricola  to 
the  Common  Dwelling-house,  the  band  of  Wolves, 
joined  upon  the  road  by  many  of  the  haimters  of 
taverns,  continued  to  march  towards  the  factory, 
which  the  hackney-coach,  that  brought  Kodm 
from  Paris,  was  also  fast  approaching. 

Mr.  Hardy,  on  setting  out  of  the  carriage  with 
his  friend  Mr.  de  Blessac,  had  entered  the  par- 
lour of  the  house  that  he  occupied  next  to  the 
£iBM!tory. 

Mr.  Hardy  was  of  middle  size,  with  an  elegant 
and  slight  figure,  which  announced  a  nature  es- 
sentially nervoiis  and  susceptible.  His  forehead 
was  large  and  open,  his  complexion  pale,  his 
e^es  black,  full  at  once  of  mildness  and  penetra- 
tion, his  countenance  honest,  intelligent,  and 
attractive. 

One  word  will  paint  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hardy.  His  mother  had  called  him  her  Sensitive 
Plant,  His  was  indeed  one  of  those  fine  and 
exquisitely  delicate  organizations,  which  are 
expansive,  loving,  noble,  generous,  but  so  sus- 


ceptible, that  the  least  touch  makes  them  ft>^i"'TtV^ 
and  fold  themselves  together. 

If  we  join  to  this  excessive  sensibility  a  pas- 
sionate lore  for  art,  a  first-rate  intellect,  tastes 
essentially  refined,  and  then  think  of  the  thou- 
sand deceptions  and  numberless  infamies,  of 
which  Mr.  Hardy  must  have  been  the  victia 
in  his  career  as  a  manufacturer,  we  shall  wocdiT 
how  this  heart,  so  delicate  and  tender,  had  not 
been  broken  a  thousand  times,  in  its  incessant 
struggle  with  merciless  self-interest. 

Mr.  Hardy  had  indeed  suffered  much.  Forced 
to  follow  the  career  of  productive  industry,  to 
honour  the  engagements  of  his  father,  a  model  of 
uprightness  and  probity,  who  had  yet  left  his 
afiisdrs  somewhat  embarrassed,  m.  conseq[uence  of 
the  events  of  1815,  he  had  succeeded,  by  perse- 
verance and  capacity,  in  attaining  one  of  the 
most  honourable  positions  in  the  commercial 
world.  But,  to  arrive  at  this  point,  what  ignoble 
annoyances  had  he  to  bear  with,  what  pemdious 
opposition  to  combat,  what  hateful  rivalries  to 
tire  out ! 

Sensitive  as  he  was,  Mr.  Hardy  must  a  thou- 
sand times  have  fedlen  a  victim  to  his  emotions 
of  painful  indignation  against  baseness,  of  bitter 
disgust  at  dishonestr,  but  for  the  wIm  and  firm 
support  of  his  motner.  When  he  zetomed  to 
her,  after  a  day  of  painful  struggles  with  odious 
deceptions,  he  found  himself  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  an  atmosphere  of  such  beneficent 
purity,  of  such  radiant  serenity,  that  he  lost 
almost  on  the  instant  the  zemembrance  of  the 
base  things  by  which  he  had  been  m  cruelly 
tortured  during  the  day ;  the  pangs  of  his  heart 
were  appeased  at  the  mere  contact  o£  tlw  great 
and  lofty  soul  of  his  mother;  and  tlierafiMe  his 
love  for  her  resembled  idolafry.  'Wlten  Jie  lost 
her,  he  experienced  one  of  those  cahtt,  deep  sor- 
rows, which  have  no  end— which  bwKxme^  as  it 
were,  part  of  our  life,  and  have  evea  aoowtinics 
their  days  of  melanchol]^  sweetness. 

A  little  while  after  tins  great  misfortune,  Mr. 
Hardy  became  more  closely  connected  witk  his 
workmen.  He  had  always  been  a  just  Mid  good 
master ;  but,  although  the  place  that  his  mother 
left  in  his  heart  must  ever  remain  void,  he  felt  as 
it  were  a  redoubled  overflowing  of  the  affections, 
and  the  more  he  suffered,  the  more  he  craved  to 
see  happy  faces  around  him.  The  wondoiril 
ameliorations,  which  he  now  produced  in  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  all  about  him, 
served,  not  to  divert,  but  to  occupy  his  grief. 
Little  by  little,  he  withdrew  from  the  iroridt 
and  concentred  his  life  in  three  afEeeticaia :  a  ten- 
der and  devoted  friendship,  which  seemed  to  in- 
clude all  past  friendships — a  love  arda&l  wad 
sincere,  like  a  last  passion — and  a  paternal  at- 
tachment to  his  workmen. 

His  days  then  passed  in  the  midst  of  that  Httk 
world,  so  full  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards 
him — a  world,  which  he  had,  as  it  were,  cnstod 
after  the  image  of  his  mind,  that  he  mij^t  find 
there  a  refuge  from  the  painful  xcahtiet  hs 
dreaded,  and  surroimd  himself  with  good«  intel- 
ligent, happy  beings,  capable  of  xesponcBng  to 
the  noble  thoughts  which  had  beoon^  mors  sod 
more  necessary  to  his  existence. 

Thus,  after  many  sorrows,  Mr.  Hardj,  ttxirod 
at  the  maturity  of  age,  jpoasessing  a  sxncete 
friend,  a  mistress  worthy  of  his  love,  and  know- 
ing himself  certain  of  the  passionate  devofiloa  ^ 
his  workmen,  had  attained,  at  the  period  df  this 
history,  to  all  the  happiness  he  could  ham  i^r 
since  the  death  of  his  mother.        ^  * 
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!  frinitl  if  >[r. 


Ut  dinljolicnl  nipnin  Fnthpr  (r.Viprinny  mid 
■din  had  nui^Cfrcdnl  in  mnkin^  Mr.  do  BlesBnc, 
til  then  upriaht  and  aini-erc,  Ihc  inBtrument  of 
Eir  tnacbiimtioii^. 

rho  tn'o  &icnds,  who  hnd  felt  on  their  joumoy 
ittle  of  the  sharp  inlluGncc  of  tlip  north  wind, 
se  warminji  themaelvcs  at  a  ^od  fire  lighted 
Mr.  Haidy'a  parlour, 

"  Ah  !  ray  dear  Marcel,  I  b^in  really  to  Ret 
I,"  Raid  Mr.  Hardy,  vich  a  umili!,  addresainK 
naelf  to  Mr.  dc  lilessac ;  "  I  feel  moro  and 
we  the  wnnt  of  being  nt  home.  To  depart 
rm  my  uiua)  habitn  has  brmmc  painful  to  me, 
d  I  execrate  whatever  oWigos  me  lo  leave  this 
ppy  little  spot  of  p-ound." 
"  And  when  I  think,"  answered  Mr.  dc  Blemac, 
rdly  able  to  forbear  btusbing,  "  when  I  think. 


my  friend,  that  you  undertook  Ibis  long  journey 
only  for  my  sakcl^ " 

"'  Well,  my  dear  Marcel '.   and  have  you 
jTist  accompanied  me  in  your  turn,  in  an  exc 
B-ion  which,  without  you,  would  have  been  hb 
tiresome  ai  it  has  been  eharming :" 

■'  Svhat  a  difference,  my  friend  I     I  had  001 
tractcd  towarii  you  a  debt  that  I  can  nevi 

"  konsense,  my  dear  Marcel !  Between  u 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  memn  and  tiiur 
Besides,  in  mattets  of  friendship,  it  is  as  sweet 
to  gire  Hfi  to  receive." 

"  Noble  heart !  noble  heart . 

"  Soy,  Aoppy  heart  I— most  happy,  in  the  last 
affections  for  which  it  bents." 

"  And  who,  gracious  heaven',   could  descTve 
happiness  on  earth,  if  it  be  not  you,  my  IHcnd?"  I 

"  And  lo  what  do  I  owe  that  happiness?    To 
the  Bflectinns  which  I  found  ready  to  sustun  me. 
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when,  deprived  of  the  support  of  my  mother, 
who  was  all  my  strength,  I  should  have  felt 
myself  (I  confess  my  weakness)  incapable  of 
standing  up  against  adversity.* ' 

**  You,  raj  mend — with  so  firm  and  resolute 
a  character  m  doing  good — you,  that  I  have  seen 
struggle  with  so  much  energy  and  courage,  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  some  great  and  noble 
idea?" 

"  Yes ;  but  the  more  I  advance  in  my  career, 
the  more  am  I  disgusted  with  all  mise  and 
shameful  actions,  and  the  less  strength  I  feel 
to  encounter  them.'* 

"  Were  it  necessary,  you  would  have  the 
courage,  my  friend.** 

"  My  dear  Marcel,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  with 
mild  and  restrained  emotion,  **  I  have  often  said 
to  you :  My  courage  was  my  mother.  You  see, 
my  jfriend,  when  I  went  to  her,  with  my  heart 
torn  by  some  horrible  ingratitude,  or  disgusted 
by  some  base  deceit,  and,  takins  my  two  hands 
between  her  own  venerable  palms,  she  said  to 
me  in  her  grave  and  tender  voice :  *  My  dear 
child,  it  is  for  the  imgratcful  and  diihonest  to 
suiFer ;  let  us  pity  the  wicked,  let  ua  forget  evil, 
and  only  think  of  good.' — ^Then,  my  friend,  this 
heart,  painfully  contracted,  expanded  beneath 
the  sacred  influence  of  the  maternal  words,  and 
every  day  I  gathered  strength  from  her,  to 
recommence  on  the  morrow  a  cruel  struggle 
with  the  sad  necessities  of  my  condition.  Iliap. 
pily,  it  has  pleased  Ood,  that,  after  losing  that 
beloved  mother,  I  have  been  able  to  bind  up  my 
life  with  affections,  deprived  of  which,  I  confess, 
I  should  find  myself  feeble  and  disarmed — for 
you  cannot  tell.  Marcel,  the  support,  the  strength 
that  I  have  found  in  your  friendship." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  me,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Mr.  de  Blessac,  dissembling  his  embarrassment. 
*'  Let  us  talk  of  another  affection,  almost  as  sweet 
and  tender  as  that  of  a  mother." 

"  I  understand  vou,  my  good  Malx^el,*'  replied 
Mr.  Hardy ;  "I  have  concealed  nothing  mmx 
you,  since,  under  such  serious  oircumatancest  I 
had  recourse  to  the  counsels  of  your  friendship. 
Well !  yes ;  I  think  that  every  day  I  live  aua- 
ments  my  adoration  for  this  woman,  the  only 
one  that  I  have  ever  passionately  loved,  the  only 
one  that  I  shall  now  ever  love.  And  then  I  must 
tell  you,  that  my  mother,  not  knowing  what 
Margaret  was  to  me,  was  often  loud  in  her  praise, 
and  that  circumstance  renders  this  love  almost 
sacred  in  my  eyes.** 

"  And  then  there  are  such  strange  resem- 
blances between  Madame  dc  Noisy's  character 
and  yours,  my  friend ;  above  all,  in  her  attach- 
ment to  her  mother." 

'*  It  is  true.  Marcel ;  that  afiection  has  often 
caused  me  both  admiration  and  torment.  How 
often  she  has  said  to  me,  with  her  habitual 
frankness :  "I  have  sacrificed  all  for  you ;  I 
would  sacrifice  you  for  my  mother.'  *' 

"  Thank  heaven,  my  friend,  you  will  never 
see  Madame  de  Noisy  exposed  to  that  cruel 
choice.  Her  mother,  you  say,  has  long  re- 
nounced her  intention  of  returning  to  America, 
where  Mr.  do  Noisy,  perfectly  careless  of  his 
wife,  appears  to  have  settled  himself  perma- 
nently. Thanks  to  the  discreet  devotion  of  the 
excellent  woman  by  whom  Margaret  was  brought 
up,  your  love  is  concealed  in  the  deepest  mystery. 
What  could  disturb  it  now?" 

•*  Nothing-— oh !  nothing,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy. 
**  I  have  almost  security  for  its  duration.'* 

**  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?" 


**  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought  to  tell  JOVL," 
"  Have  you  ever  found  me  indificreet,  my 
friend?" 

**  You,  ^ood  Marcel!  how  can  you  suj^wse 
such  a  thing?"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  reproach ;  '*  no !  it  is  that  I  love  to  tell 

rou  of  my  happiness,  when  it  is  complete ;  and 
am  not  yet  quite  certain ** 

A  servant  entered  at  this  moment,  and  said  to 
Mr.  Hardy :  **  Sir,  there  is  an  old  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  speak  to  you  on  very  pressing 
business" 

**  Already !"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  slight 
movement  of  impatience.  "  With  your  permis* 
sion,  my  friend."  Then,  as  Mr.  de  Bkssae 
seemed  about  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room, 
Mr.  Hardy  added  with  a  smile :  **  No,  no ;  do 
not  stir.     Your  presence  will  shorten  die  inter- 


view. 


"  But  if  it  be  a  matter  of  business,  my  fHendr" 

"I  do  everything  openly,  as  you  know." 
Tlien,  addressing  the  servant,  Mr.  Hardy  said: 
"  Ask  the  gentleman  to  walk  in." 

**  The  postilion  wishes  to  know  if  he  is  to 
wait  ?" 

"  Certainly :  he  will  take  Mr.  de  Blessac  back 
to  Paris." 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  presently  returned, 
introducing  Kodin,  ydth  whom  Mr.  de  Blessac 
was  not  acquainted,   his    treacherous    bargain^ 
having  been  nogotiated  through  another  agent! 

"  Mr.  Hardy  r '  said  Rodin,  bowing  respect- 
fully to  the  two  friends,  and  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  with  an  air  of  enquiry. 

**  That  is  my  name>  sir ;  what  can  I  do  to  serve 
you?"  answered  the  mnnufbcturer,  kindly:  lor, 
at  first  sight  of  the  humble  and  ill-dressed  old 
man,  he  expected  an  application  for  aadstance. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,"  repeated  Rodin,  as  if 
he  wished  to  make  sure  of  the  identity  of  fhe 
person. 

*'  1  have  had  the  honour  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
he." 

*'  I  have  a  private  communication  to  make  to 
you,  sir,"  said  Rodin. 

"  You  may  speak,  sir.  This  gentleman  is  my 
friend,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  pointing  to  Mr.  de 
Blessac. 

"  But  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  alone,  sir,'* 
resumed  Rodin. 

Mr.  de  Blessac  was  again  about  to  withdraw, 
when  Mr.  Hardy  retained  him  with  a  glance, 
and  said  to  Roain  kindly,  for  he  thou^t  his 
feelings  might  be  hurt  by  asking  a  favour  in  pre- 
sence of  a  third  party :  "  Permit  me  to  enquire 
if  it  is  on  your  account  or  on  mine,  that  ytm  wish 
this  interview  to  be  secret  r** 

**  On  your  account  entirely,  sir,"  answered 
Rodin. 

'*  Then,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  some  sur- 
prise, "  you  may  speak  out.  I  have  no  secreli 
from  this  gentleman." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Rodin  resumed, 
addressing  himself  to  ^Ir.  Hardy :  *'  Sir,  job 
deserve,  I  know,  all  the  good  that  is  saidofyva; 
and  you  therefore  command  the  sympathy  <i 
every  honest  man." 

**  I  hope  so,  sir." 

**  Now,  as  an  honest  man,  I  oome  txy 
you  a  service." 

"  And  this  service,  air        •" 

**  To  reveal  to  you  an  infamous  piece  cf 
treachery,  of  which  you  have  been  the    '  *'■"'  * 

**  I  think,  sir,  you  must  be  deeerred.' 

**  I  have  the  proofii  of  what  I 
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"The  proofs  f' 

*'  The  written  proofs  of  the  treachery  that  I 
come  to  reveal :  I  have  them  here/'  answered 
JECodin.  **  In  a  word,  a  man  whom  vou  believed 
your  &iend»  has  shamefully  deceived  you,  sir." 

**  And  the  name  of  this  man  r" 

<*  Mr.  Marcel  de  Blessac,"  replied  Rodin. 

At  these  words,  Mr.  de  Blessac  started,  and 
b^camt*  pale  as  death.  He  could  hardly  mur- 
mur :  **  bir ! " 

But,  "uithout  looking  at  his  &icnd,  or  perceiv- 
ing his  agitation,  Mr.  Hardy  seized  his  hand, 
and  exclaimed  hastily:  **  Silence,  my  Mend!" 
Thfin,  whilst  his  eye  flashed  with  indignation, 
he  turned  towards  Hodin,  who  had  not  ceased 
to  look  him  full  in  the  tiice,  and  said  to  him  with 
an  air  of  lofty  disdain  :  '*  Ah !  you  accuse  Mr. 
de  Blessac  r" 

"  Yes,  I  accuse  him,"  replied  Kodin,  briefly. 

**  Do  you  know  him  r" 

*•  I  have  never  seen  him." 

♦•  And  of  what  do  you  accuse  him  ?  And  how 
dare  you  say  that  he  has  betrayed  me  r" 

**  Two  words,  if  you  please,'  said  Kodin,  with 
an  emotion  which  he  appeared  hardly  able  to 
restrain.  '*  If  one  man  of  honour  sees  another 
about  to  be  slain  by  an  assassm,  ought  he  not  to 
give  the  alarm  of  murder :" 

♦♦  Yes,  sir  ;  but  what  has  that  to  do " 

"  In  my  eyes,  sir,  certain  treasons  are  as 
criminal  as  murders :  I  have  come  to  place  my- 
self between  tlie  assassin  and  his  victim." 

**  The  assassin?  the  victim  r"  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
more  and  more  astonished. 

*♦  You  doubtless  know  Mr.  de  Blessac's  writ- 
ins  f"  ^d  Eodiu. 

•*  Yes,  sir." 

*<  Then  read  tliis,"  said  Kodin,  drawing  from 
his  pocket  a  lettei*,  which  he  handed  to  Mr. 
Hardy. 

Casting  now  for  the  first  time  a  glance  at  Mr. 
de  Blessac,  the  manufacturer  drew  back  a  step, 
territied  at  the  mortal  paleness  of  this  man,  who, 
atnmk  dumb  with  shaiue,  could  not  tlud  a  word 
to  justify  himself;  for  he  was  far  from  possess- 
ing the  audacious  eifi  outcry  necessary  to  carry 
him  through  his  treason. 

**  Marcel !"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  in  alarm,  and 
deeply  agitated  by  this  unexpect^^d  blow.  **  Mar- 
cel !  how  pale  you  ore  I  you  do  not  answer  !" 

**  Marcel  ?  you  are  Mr.  de  Blessac :"  cried 
Hodix^  feigning  the  most  painful  surprise.  **  ^Ui, 
sir,  if  had  known " 

**  But  you  do  not  hear  this  man  then.  Marcel  r" 
cried  >ir.  Hard^.  **  He  says,  tliat  you  have 
betrayed  me  infamously."  And  he  seized  the 
hand  of  Mr.  de  Blessac.  That  hand  was  cold  as 
ice.  "Oh,  God!  oh,  God!"  said  Mr.  Haidy, 
drawing  back  in  horror ;  '*  he  makes  no  answer  f" 

**  Since  I  am  in  presence  of  Mr.  de  Blessac," 
(Mujued  Kodin,  '*  I  am  forced  to  ask  him,  if  he 
can  deny  having  addressed  many  letters  to  the 
Mu^  4u  Militu  des  Urainsy  at  Paris,  under  cover 
of  Mr,  Rodin." 

Hr.  de  Blessac  remained  diunb.  Mr.  Hardy, 
■till  unwilling  to  believe  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
convulsively  tore  open  the  letter,  which  Kodin 
had  just  delivered  to  him,  and  read  the  flrst  few 
Uiiee — interrupting  the  perusal  with  exclamations 
of  ffrief  and  amazement. 

He  did  not  require  to  finish  the  letter,  to  con- 
nnce  J^nuelf  of  the  horrible  treachery  of  Mr.  de 
iftywRr.  lie  staggered ;  for  a  moment,  his  senses 
seemed  to  abaniKai  him.  The  horrible  discovery 
made  him  giddy,  and  his  head  swam  as  he  looked 


down  into  that  abyss  of  infamy.  The  horrible 
letter  dropped  from  his  trembling  hands. 

But  soon  indignation,  rage,  and  scorn,  suc- 
ceeded this  moment  of  despair,  and  rushing,  pale 
and  terrible,  upon  Mr.  de  Blessac :  "  Wretch !" 
he  exclaimed,  >vith  a  threatening  gesture.  Then, 
pausing  as  in  the  act  to  strike :  **  No !"  he  added, 
with  fearful  calmness.  **  It  would  be  to  soil  my 
hand." 

He  turned  towards  Kodin,  who  had  approached 
hastily,  as  if  to  interpose.  **  It  is  not  worth 
chastising  a  wretch,"  said  Mr.  Hardy;  **  but  I 
will  press  your  honest  hand,  sir — you,  that  have 
had  the  courage  to  immask  a  traitor  and  a 
coward." 

*'  Sir !"  cried  Mr.  de  Blessac,  overcome  with 
shame  ;  "  I  am  at  your  orders — and " 

He  could  not  flnish.  The  soimd  of  voices  was 
heard  behind  the  door,  which  opened  violently, 
and  an  aged  woman  entered,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  servant,  exclaiming  in  an  agitated 
voice :  **  I  tell  you,  I  must  speak  instantly  to  your 
miister." 

On  hearing  this  voice,  and  at  sight  of  the  pale, 
weeping  woman,  Mr.  Hardy,  forgetting  Mr.  de 
Blessac,  Kodin,  the  infamous  treachery,  fell  back 
a  step,  and  exclaimed  :  "  Madame  Duparc  !  you 
here !     What  is  the  matter  r" 

*•  Ah,  sir  !  a  great  misfortime " 

*•  Margaret !"  cried  Mr.  Haidy,  in  a  tone  of 
despair. 

"  She  is  gone,  sir  !" 

"  G  one  !*  repeated  Mr.  Hardy,  as  horrors  truck 
as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fiedlen  at  his  feet.  Mar- 
garet gone !" 

**  All  is  discovered.  Her  mother  took  her 
away — three  days  ago  I*'  said  the  unliappy  wo- 
man, in  a  failing  voice. 

"  Gone !  Margaret !  It  is  not  true.  Y''ou 
deceive  me,"  cried  Air.  Hardy.  And,  refusing 
to  hear  more,  wild,  despairing,  he  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  threw  himself  into  his  carriage,  to 
which  the  post-horses  were  still  harnessed,  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  de  Blessac,  and  said  to  the  postilion : 
"  To  Paris !  as  fast  as  you  can  go !" 

At  tlie  moment  when  the  carriage,  rapid  as 
lightning,  started  upon  the  road  to  Paris,  the 
wind  brought  nearer  the  didluut  sound  of  the 
war-song  of  the  Wolve*^  who  were  advancing 
hastily  towards  tlie  factory. 


CILVPTEK  VI. 

THE  ATTACK. 

When  Mr.  Hardy  had  left  the  factory,  Kodin, 
who  was  not  prepared  for  this  suddem  depar- 
ture, returned  slowly  to  his  hackney-coach ; 
but  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  started  with 
pleasure  and  surprise,  when  he  saw  at  some  dis- 
tance. Marshal  Sunon  and  his  father,  advancing 
towards  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Common  Dwell- 
ing-house, for  an  accidental  circumstance  had 
hitherto  delayed  the  interview  of  the  father  and 
son. 

"  Very  well !"  said  Kodin.  "  Better  and 
better  !  Now,  only  let  my  man  have  foimd  out 
and  persuaded  Uttle  Kose-Pompon !" 

And  Kodin  hastened  towards  his  hackney- 
coach.  At  this  moment,  the  wind,  which  con- 
tinued to  rise,  brought  to  the  ear  of  the  Jesuit 
the  war-song  of  the  approaching  Wolves, 

After  listening  attentively  for  an  instant,  with 
his  foot  on  the  step,  Kodin  eot  into  the  coach, 
and  said :  **  The  worthy  Joshua  Van  Bael,  of 
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JTftva,  hardly  suspects  just  now,  that  his  bills 
on  the  Baron  Tripeaud  are  likely  to  become  good 
securities." 
As  he  said  this,  the  hackney-coach  started  in 

the  direction  of  the  barrier. 

♦  •  • 

Several  of  the  tvorkmen,  before  setting  out  for 
Paris,  to  carry  the  answer  of  their  comrades 
with  regard  to  other  secret  societies,  had  re- 
quired some  private  conversation  with  Marshal 
Simon's  father;  hence  the  delay,  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  interview  with  his  son. 

The  old  foreman  of  the  factory  occupied  two 
excellent  rooms  on  the  ground-lloor,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  >vings  of  the  Common  Dwelling- 
house. 

A  small  garden,  some  eighty  yards  in  extent, 
which  he  amused  himself  in  cultivating,  was 
placed  imder  the  window;  the  glass-door,  which 
led  to  this  piece  of  ground,  having  remained 
open,  allowed  the  rays  of  the  March  sun  to 
penetrate  into  the  modest  apartment,  which  was 
now  entered  by  the  workman  in  his  bloiue,  and 
the  marshal  of  France  in  his  full  uniform. 

Taking  the  hands  of  his  father  in  his  own,  the 
marshal  said  to  him  in  a  voice  of  such  deep 
emotion,  that  the  old  man  started :  '*  Father,  I 
am  very  unhappy." 

And  a  painful  expression,  until  then  concealed, 
suddenly  darkened  the  coimtenance  of  the 
marshal. 

"  You,  unhappy  V*  cried  Father  Simon,  anxi- 
ously, as  he  pressed  nearer  to  the  marshal. 

•*1  will  tell  you  all,  father,"  answered  the 
latter,  in  an  agitated  voice ;  **  for  I  need  the 
counsels  of  your  inflexible  uprightness." 

*'  In  matters  of  honour  and  honesty,  you  need 
not  ask  counsel  of  any  one." 

*'  Yes,  my  father ;  you  alone  can  rescue  me 
firom  a  state  of  imcertainty,  which  is  a  real 
torture." 

*'  Explain  yourself,  I  entreat  you." 

•*  For  some  days,  my  daughters  have  appeared 
oonstrained  in  manner,  and  lost  in  thought. 
During  the  first  moments  of  our  re-union,  they 
were  mad  with  joy  and  happiness.  Suddenly, 
all  has  chanced ;  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  sad.  Yesterday,  I  detected  tears  in  their 
eyes ;  then,  deeply  moved,  I  clasped  them  in  my 
arms,  and  implored  them  to  tell  me  the  cause  of 
their  sorrow.  Without  answering,  they  threw 
themselves  on  my  neck,  and  covered  my  face 
with  their  tears." 

"  It  is  strange.  To  what  do  you  attribute 
this  alteration  r 

*'  Sometimes,  I  think  I  have  not  sufficiently 
concealed  from  them  the  grief  occasioned  me  by 
the  loss  of  their  mother,  and  they  are  perhaps 
miserable  that  they  do  not  suffice  for  my  hap- 
piness. And  yet  (inexplicable  as  it  is)  they 
seem  not  only  to  imderstand,  but  to  share  my 
sorrow.  Yesterday,  Blanche  said  to  me:  *  How 
much  happier  we  should  be,  if  our  mother  were 
with  us  r " 

"  Sharing  your  sorrow,  they  cannot  reproach 
you  with  it.  There  must  be  some  other  cause 
for  their  grief." 

"  That  is  what  I  say  to  myself,  father ;  but 
what  can  it  be?  My  mind  exhausts  itself  in 
seeking  for  it.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  some- 
times &ncy,  that  an  evil  spirit  has  glided  between 
me  and  my  children.  The  idea  is  stupid,  absurd, 
but  what  would  you  have  ?  When  soimd  rea- 
sons ore  wanting,  one  has  recourse  to  foolish 
suppositions." 


•»» 


**  Who  could  wish  to  interfere  .beCitecs  yM 

and  your  daughters  r"  *     -     -      ■    , 

"  Nobody ;  I  know  it." 

*<  Come,  Peter,"  said  the  old  woxichtiaii,  pattr^ 
nally ;  **  wait  a  little — hare  paticninii  utofiti 
these  poor  young  hearts  with  your  wanted  mU-! 
citude,  and  you  will  discover,  I  am.  tun,  soaafr 
very  innocent  secret. " 

**  Y'es,"  said  the  marshal,  looking  fixedly  ai 
his  father ;  "  yes — but  to  penetrate  this  scciatpr* 
it  would  be  necessary  not  to  leave  tiliem." 

•*  Why  should  you  lea\-e  them  ?"  said  thfr  old 
man,  surprised  at  the  gloomy  aspect  of  hia  aOD:; 
**  arc  you  not  to  be  with  them  alwaya — and  wiili 
me?" 

♦*  Wlio  knows  ?"  answered  the  marshal,  "with  t 
sigh. 

"  What  do  you  mean  r 

*'  First  learn,  father,  what  are  the  dntia 
which  would  keep  mo  here ;  then  you  tfaail 
know  those  which  may  take  me  away  tram 
you,  from  my  daughters,  and  from  mv  other 
chUd." 

"  What  other  chUdr" 

**  The  son  of  my  old  friend,  the  India 
prince." 

**  Djalma  ?  Is  there  anything  the  matter  with 
himf* 

•*  Father,  he  frightens  me." 

*«  He !" 

Just  then,  a  gust  of  wind  brought  to  their 
ears  the  noise  of  a  loud  and  distant  uproar.  It 
was  so  striking,  that  the  marshal  paused,  and 
said  to  his  father :  **  What  is  that?" 

After  having  listened  a  moment  to  the  distant 
sounds,  which  grew  faint  and  passed  away  witki 
the  gust  of  wind,  the  old  man  replied :  **  Bomel 
drunken  people  from  the  barriers,  singing  as 
they  roam  about  the  country." 

**  It  resembled  the  noise  of  a  numennia  mob," 
said  the  marshal.  He  and  his  father  again  hs* 
tened,  but  the  noise  had  ceased. 

•*  \Vhat  were  you  saying?"  resumed  tiie^ 
workman.  **  That  this  young  Indian  firightetel 
you  ?    And  why  so  ?" 

**  I  told  you,  father,  of  his  mad  and  oidtt]^ 
passion  for  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville/' 

**  And  that  frightens  you,  my  aon  ^'  mad  thf 
old  man,  looking  at  the  marshal  with  aurtritt. 
*'  Djalma  is  only  eighteen,  and,  at  that  agfev  ens 
love  drives  away  another." 

'*  Yes,  if  it  were  an  ordinary  lorrt,  iMier. 
But  remember,  in  addition  to  perfeet  beaaQf^ 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  endowed  widi  m 


generous  character ;  and  ^bad,  in 
of    certain    fatal    eireooHatanoHi, 


most  noble, 

consequence 

Djalma  has  been  able  to  appreciate  the 

value  of  that  splendid  soul." 

'*  You  are  right ;  it  may  be  more  aerioms  thin 
I  imagined." 

**  You  have  no  idea  of  the  ravagei  whidi  ihs 
passion  has  already  made  in  the  ardent,  indoad- 
tabic  boy;  sometimes,  fits  of  savM^e  HeradtT 
follow  the  most  painful  dejection.  Yes,  I  eune 
suddenly  upon  him;  his  eyes  were  MoodahflC, 
lus  features  contracted  with  rage;  yielding  to  wtL 
impulse  of  mad  fury,  he  was  piercing  WWl  W 
poniard  a  cushion  of  red  cloth,  whust  h»  e» 
claimed,  panting  for  breath  :  •  Ah !  Wood  !^I 
will  have  blood  !* — *  Unhappy  boy  !*  I  said  ta^ 
him;  'what  means  tins  insane  passion?* — *l 
kill  the  man  /'  replied  he,  in  a  hollow  end  BKjtft 
voice ;  it  is  thus  that  he  design^tea  Ids  supq^bd^ 
rival." 

**  There  is  indeed  something  tetiible,*'  saidthtj 
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tokd  mm^  ^  in  such  a  passion,  whon  coutainod  in 
iroch  a  heart." 

'  **  At  other  times,"  resumed  the  marshal,  "  it 
is^rngsinft  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  that  his 
race  hmrsts  forth ;  and  at  others,  against  himself. 
1  Dmwe  been  obUged  to  remoTC  his  weapons,  for  a 
man  who  came  with  him  from  Java,  and  who 
appears  much  attached  to  him,  has  informed  me 
tnat  he  suspected  him  of  entertaining  some 
tkotuhts  of  suicide." 

"  Unfortunate  hoy !" 

**  Weil,  father,"  said  Marshal  Simon,  with 
porofbimd  bitterness ;  **  it  is  at  the  moment 
'W^ioi  my  daughters  and  my  adopted  son  require 
all  my  solicitude,  that  I  am  perhaps  on  the  eve 
of  quitting  them." 

"  Of  quitting  them  r" 

**  Yes,  to  fulfil  a  still  more  sacred  dutr  than 
that  imposed  by  friendship  or  family,"  said  the 
vaazshal,  in  so  grave  and  solemn  a  tone,  that  his 
lather  exclaimed,  with  deep  emotion :  "  "What, 
tken«  is  this  duty  r" 

"  My  father,"  said  the  marshal,  after  remain- 
ing a  moment  in  thoughtful  silence,  "  who  made 
me  what  I  am  ?  \Vho  gave  me  the  ducal  title, 
and  the  marshal's  baton  r" 

••  Napoleon." 

"  For  you,  the  austere  republican,  I  know  that 
he  lost  ail  his  value,  when,  from  the  first  citizen 
pf  a  republic,  he  became  an  emperor." 

*•  I  cursed  his  weakness,"  said  Father  Simon, 
isadly ;  "  the  demi-^od  sank  into  a  man." 

**  But  for  me,  father — for  me,  the  soldier,  who 
have  always  fought  beside  him,  or  under  his  eye 
^-^•for  mo,  whom  he  raised  from  the  lowest  rank 
In  the  army  to  the  highest — for  me,  whom  he 
loaded  with  benefits  and  marks  of  affection — for 
fae  be  was  more  than  a  hero,  he  was  a  friend — 
and  there  was  as  much  gratitude  as  admiration 
In  my  idolatry  for  him.  When  he  was  exiled,  I 
Woilld  £un  hare  shared  his  exile ;  they  refused 
knc  that  favour ;  then  I  conspired,  then  I  drew 
vky  sword  against  those  who  had  robbed  his  son 
iof  the  crown  which  France  had  given  him." 

••  And,  in  your  position,  you  did  well,  Peter ; 
'mthout  sharing  yoxir  admiration,  I  understood 
jour  ^titude.  The  projects  of  exile,  the  con- 
gpiracies — I  approved  them  all — you  know  it." 

.^  Well,  then !  that  disinherited  child,  in  whose 
name  I  conspired  seventeen  years  ago,  is  now  of 
an  age  to  wield  his  father's  sword." 

**  Napoleon  IL !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  look- 
ipg'at  ms  son  with  surprise  and  extreme  anxiety; 
•^  the  king  of  Rome!" 

"  King  ?  no ;  he  is  no  longer  king.  Napo- 
leon? no;  he  is  no  longer  called  Napoleon.  They 
hara  given  him  some  Austrian  name,  because  the 
other  name  frightened  them.  Everything  fright- 
jem  them.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  doing 
with  the  son  of  the  Emperor?"  resumed  the 
marshal^  with  painful  excitement.  **  They  are 
totrtttiing  him — killing  him  by  inches !" 

"Who  told  you  this?" 

**  Somebody  who  knows  it,  and  whose  words 
are  but  too  true.  Yes  ;  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Btamggka  with  all  his  strength  against  a  prema- 
ture death.  With  his  eyes  turned  towards  France, 
he  waits— he  waits — and  no  one  comes — ^no  one 
-r-among»t  all  the  men  that  his  father  made  as 
great  as  they  once  were  little,  not  one  thinks  of 
(that  crowned  child,  whom  they  are  stifling,  and 
'wl^o  will  Ao  die !" 
;  L 1*  But  you  think  of  him?" 

••  Yes;  but  I  had  first  to  Icam — oh !  there  is 
)BO  doubt  of  it«  for  I  hove  not  derived  all  my  in- 


formation from  the  same  source — I  had  first  to 
learn  the  cruel  fate  of  this  youth,  to  whom  I 
also  swore  allegiance ;  for  one  day,  as  I  have  told 
you,  the  Emperor,  prood  and  tender  father  as  he 
was,  showed  him  to  me  in  his  cradle,  and  said : 

*  My  old  friend,  you  will  be  to  the  son  what  you 
have  been  to  the  father ;  who  loves  us,  loves  our 
France.' " 

"  Yes,  I  know  it.  Many  times  you  have  re- 
peated those  words  to  me,  and,  like  yourself,  I 
have  been  moved  by  them." 

*'  Well,  father !  if,  informed  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  son  of  the  Emperor,  I  had  seen — with  the 
positive  certainty  that  I  was  not  deceived — ^a 
letter  from  a  person  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of 
Vienna,  offering  to  a  man,  that  was  still  faithful 
to  the  Emperor  s  memory,  the  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  king  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  of 
saving  him  from  his  tyrants " 

"  And  what  next  ?"  said  the  workman,  look- 
ing fixedly  at  his  son.  **  Sup^xise  Napoleon  II. 
once  at  liberty " 

**  What  next?"  cried  the  marshal.  Then  he 
added,  in  a  suppressed  voice :  "  Do  you  think, 
father,  that  France  is  insensible  to  the  himiilia- 
tions  she  endures  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  Emperor  is  extinct  ?  No,  no ; 
it  is,  above  all,  in  the  days  of  oiir  country's  de- 

Sadation,  that  she  whispers  that  sacred  name, 
ow  would  it  be,  then,  were  that  name  to  rise 
glorious  on  the  frontier,  reviving  in  his  son  ?  Do 
you  not  think  that  the  heart  of  all  France  would 
beat  for  him  ?" 

**  It  is  then  a  conspiracy — against  the  present 
government — with  Napoleon  II,  for  a  watch- 
word," said  the  workman.  **  This  is  a  very 
serious  matter." 

**  I  told  vou,  father,  that  I  >\'as  very  unhappy; 
judge  if  it  be  not  so,"  cried  the  marshal.  **  Not 
only  I  ask  myself,  if  I  ought  to  abandon  my 
children  and  you,  to  run  the  risk  of  so  daring  an 
enterprise,  but  I  ask  myself  if  I  am  not  bound  to 
the  present  government,  wluch,  in  acknowledg- 
ing my  rank  and  title,  if  it  bestowed  no  favour, 
at  least  did  me  an  act  of  justice.  How  shall  I 
decide  ? — abandon  all  that  I  love,  or  remain  in- 
sensible to  the  tortures  of  the  son  of  the  Empe* 
ror — of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  I  owe  everything 
— to  whom  I  have  sworn  fidelity,  both  to  himself 
and  child  ?  Shall  I  loso  this  only  opportunity, 
perhaps,  of  saving  him,  or  shall  I  conspire  in  his 
tavour  ?  Tell  me,  if  I  exaggerate  what  X  owe  to 
the  memory  of  the  Emperor  ?  Decide  for  me, 
father !  During  a  whole  sleepless  night,  I  strove 
to  discover,  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos,  the  line 
prescribed  by  honour ;  but  I  only  wandered  from 
indecision  to  indecision.  You  alone,  father — 
you  alone,  I  repeat,  can  direct  me." 

After  remaining  for  some  moments  in  deep 
thought,  the  old  man  was  about  to  answer,  when 
some  person,  running  across  the  little  garden, 
opened  the  door  hastily,  and  entered  the  room 
in  which  were  the  marshal  and  his  father. 

It  was  Olivier,  the  young  workman,  who  had 
been  able  to  effect  his  escape  from  tlu;  village  in 
which  the  IVolvea  had  assembled. 

<*  Mr.  Simon!  Mr.  Simon!"  cried  he,  pale,  and 

Cting  for  breath.    **  They  are  here — close  at 
d.    They  have  come  to  attack  the  factory." 
"  Who  then  ?"  cried  the  old  man,  rising  hastily. 
"  The  Wolv€9,  quarrymen,   and  stonecutters, 
joined  on  the  road  by  a  crowd  of  people  from  the 
neighbourhood,  and  vagabonds  from  the  barriers. 
Do  you  not  hear  them?     They  are  shouting 

•  Death  to  the  DeDowert!'  " 
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In  fact,  the  clamour  was  approaching,  and 
grew  more  and  more  distinct. 

**  It  is  the  same  noise  that  I  heard  just  now," 
said  the  marshal,  rising  in  his  turn. 

"  There  are  more  than  two  niuidrcd  of  thcra, 
Mr.  Simon,"  said  Olivier ;  *•  they  are  armed 
with  sticks  and  stones,  and  uni'ortunately  the 
greater  part  of  our  workmen  are  at  Paris.  We 
are  not  above  forty  here  in  all ;  the  women  and 
children  are  already  flying  to  their  chambers, 
screaming  for  terror.     l3o  you  not  hear  them  r" 

In  fact,  the  ceiling  shook  beneath  the  tread  of 
many  hastv  feet. 

"  Will  tnis  attack  be  a  serious  oner"  said  the 
marshal  to  his  father,  who  appeared  mure  and 
more  dejected. 

**  Very  serious,"  said  the  old  man;  **  there  is 
nothing  more  terrible  than  these  combats  between 
different  unions ;  and  everything  has  been  done 
lately  to  excite  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
against  the  factory.' 

"  If  you  are  so  inferior  in  number,"  said  the 
marshal,  **  you  must  begin  by  barricading  all  the 
doors — and  then " 

He  was  unable  to  conclude  the  sentence.  A 
burst  of  ferocious  cries  shook  tlie  windows  of  the 
room,  and  seemed  so  near  and  loud,  that  the 
marshal,  his  father,  and  the  young  workman, 
rushed  out  into  the  little  garden,  which  was 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall  that  separated  it 
from  the  fields. 

Suddenly,  whilst  the  shouts  redoubled  in  vio- 
lence, a  shower  of  large  stones,  destined  to  break 
the  windows  of  the  house,  actually  forced  in 
some  of  the  panes  on  the  tirst  story,  struck 
against  the  wall,  and  fell  into  the  gaidcn,  all 
around  the  marshal  and  liis  lather. 

By  a  fatal  chance,  one  of  these  large  stones 
struck  the  old  man  on  the  head.  He  staggered, 
bent  forward,  and  fell  bleeding  into  the  arms  of 
Marshal  Simon,  just  as  arose  Irom  without,  with 
increased  fury,  the  savage  cries  of :  "  Battle  and 
death  to  the  Devourers .'" 


CHAPTER  \'TI. 

THE   WOLVES   AND   THE   DEVOUEEUS. 

It  was  a  frightful  thing  to  view  the  approach 
of  the  lawless  crowd,  whose  first  act  of  hostility 
had  been  so  fatal  to  Marshal  Simon's  father. 

One  wing  of  the  Common  Dwelling-house, 
which  joined  the  garden- wall  on  tliat  side,  was 
next  to  the  fields.  It  was  there  that  the  Wolves 
began  their  attack. 

I'he  precipitation  of  their  march,  the  halt  they 
had  made  at  two  public-houses  on  the  road,  their 
ardent  impatience  for  the  approacliing  struggle, 
had  inflamed  these  men  to  a  high  pitch  of  savage 
excitement. 

Having  discharged  their  first  shower  of  stones, 
most  of  die  assailants  stooped  down  to  look  for 
more  ammunition.  Some  of  tliem,  to  do  so  with 
greater  ease,  held  their  sticks  between  their 
teeth ;  others  had  placed  them  against  the  wall ; 
here  and  there,  groups  had  formed  tumultuously 
round  the  principal  leaders  of  the  band;  tlie 
most  neatly  dressed  of  these  n^cn  wore  blouses  or 
jerkins,  with  caps,  whilst  others  were  almost  in 
rags,  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  many  of  tlie 
hangers-on  at  the  barriers,  and  people  without 
any  profession,  had  joined  the  troop  of  the  Wolves^ 
whether  welcome  or  not.  Some  hideous  women, 
with  tattered  garments,  who  always  seem  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  such  people,  accompanied 
them  on  this  occasion,  and,  by  their  cries  and 


fury,  inflamed  still  more  the  general  excitement 
One  of  them,  tall,  robust,  with  purple  complexion^ 
bloodshot  eyes,  and  toothless  jaw»,  had  a  hand- 
kerchief over  her  head,  from  beneath  which 
escaped  her  yellow,  tangled  hair.  Oyer  her 
ragged  gown,  she  wore  an  old  plaid  fldiawl,cioised 
over  her  bosom,  and  tied  behind  her  back.  Thii 
hag  seemed  possessed  with  a  demon*  She  had 
tucked  up  her  half-torn  sleeves ;  in  one  hand  a^ 
brandished  a  stick,  in  the  other  she  gnuroed  t 
huge  stone  ;  her  companions  called  her  Cibouk^ 
(scullion). 

This  horrible  creature  exdauned,  in  a  hoane 
voice  :  "  I'll  bite  the  women  of  the  factory ;  I'll 
make  them  bleed." 

The  ferocious  words  were  received  with  ap- 
plause by  her  companions,  and  with  savage  cries 
of  **  Ciboule  for  over !"  which  excited  her  to 
frenzy. 

Amongst  tlu;  other  leaders,  was  a  little,  diy, 
pale  man,  with  the  face  of  a  ferret,  and  a  black 
beard  all  round  the  chin ;  he  wore  a  scarlet 
Greek  cap,  and  bencatli  his  long  bloxue,  per£Bctlj 
new,  appeared  a  pair  of  neat  cloth  trouscn, 
strapped  over  thin  boots.  This  man  was  evideatly 
of  a  diflerent  condition  of  life  from  that  of  Wi 
other  persons  in  the  troop ;  it  was  he  in  par- 
ticular, who  ascribed  the  most  irritating  and  in* 
suiting  language  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory, 
with  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ueighboar- 
hood.  He  declaimed  a  great  deal,  but  ne  c«^ 
ried  neither  stick  nor  stone.  A  full-faced,  fretb- 
colouied  man,  with  a  formidable  bass  voice,  lU^e 
that  of  a  chorister,  said  to  him ;  **  Will  you  not 
have  a  shot  at  those  impious  dogs,  who  might 
bring  down  the  Cholera  on  the  country,  as  tlie 
curate  told  us  r" 

*'  I  will  have  a  better  shot  than  you,"  said  the 
little  man,  with  a  singular  and  sinister  smile. 

**  And  with  what,  Ipray  your" 

'*  Probably,  with  tliis,"  said  the  little  lauo, 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  large  stone ;  but,  as  he 
bent,  a  well-filled  though  light  bag,  which  h^ 
appeared  to  carry  under  his  blouse^  fell  to  t^ 
ground.  j 

'*  Look,  you  are  losing  both  bag  and  baggafe,**  -. 
said  the  other ;  **  it  does  not  seem  very  heavy."  i 

**  They  are  samples  of  cotton,"  answered  tl^ 
man  with  the  ferret's  face,  as  he  hastily  pcked  i 
up  the  bag,  and  replaced  it  under  his  blou^i  tlien 
he  added :  "  Attention !  the  quarryman  is  going 
to  speak." 

Aiid,  in  fact,  he  who  exercised  the  moat  com- 
plete ascendancy  over  this  irritated  crowd^  WM 
the  terrible  quarryman.  His  gigantic  .fiina 
towered  so  much  above  the  multitude,  that  hii 
great  head,  bound  in  its  ragged  handkerchieli 
and  his  Herculean  shoulders,  covered  witii  s 
fallow  goat-skin,  were  always  visible  above  tbe 
level  of  tliat  dark  and  swarming  crowd,  only;  r^ 
licved  here  and  there  by  a  few  women's  tilffCk 
like  so  many  white  points. 

Seeing  to  what  a  degree  of  exasperatioii  the 
minds  of  the  crowd  had  rcachou,  the  nuU 
number  of  lionest,  but  misguided  workjiieii»  iwko 
had  allowed  themselves  to  bet  drawn  into.  Jthis 
dangerous  enterprise,  under  ^e  pretext  of  • 
quarrel  between  rival  unions,  now  fearing  ^  the 
consequences  of  the  struggle,  tried,  but  too  lati^ 
to  abandon  the  main  body.  Pressed  diose^  sad 
as  it  were,  girt  in  with  the  more  hostile  Si^UfiBi 
dreading  to  pass  for  cowards,  or  to  expose,  thfiia- 
selves  to  the  bad  treatment  of  the  ix^iorinr»  tibey 
were  forced  to  wait  for  a  more  iiEivoarw*  mo- 
ment to  effect  their  escape. 
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To  the  savage  cries,  which  had  accompanied 
the  first  discharge  of  stones,  succeeded  a  deep 
sileiiiee  cotnmanded  by  the  stentorian  yoice  of  the 
cfnarryman. 

*•  Ixie  Wolves  have  howled/*  he  exclaimed ; 
•*  let  us  wait  and  sec  how  the  Devourera  will 
aSffwer,  and  when  they  will  begin  the  fight.'* 

'  ••  We  must  draw  them  out  of  their  factory,  and 
fight  them  on  neutral  grotmd,"  said  the  little 
man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  appeared  to  be 
ihe  legal  adviser  of  the  band ;  '*  otherwise,  there 
vroidd  be  trespass." 

•*  What  do  we  care  about  trespasses?'*  cried  the 
horrible  hag,  sumamed  Ciboule ;  **  in  or  out,  I 
will  tear  the  chits  of  the  factory." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  cried  other  hideous  creatures,  as 
raegcd  as  Ciboule  herself;  **  wo  must  not  leave 
alfto  the  men." 

*•  We  must  have  our  fun  too  !** 

•*  The  women  of  the  factory  say,  that  all  the 
i^oxnen  of  the  neighbourhood  are  drmiken  drabs," 
eiied  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

••  Good  !  we'll  pav  them  for  it." 

••  "rhe  women  shall  have  their  share." 

•*  That  is  our  business." 

**  They  like  to  sing  in  their  Common  House," 
cried  Ciboule ;  "  we  >vill  make  them  sing  at  the 
wrong  side  of  their  mouths,  to  the  tune  of  Help  I 
mitrderl** 

This  barbarous  pleasantry  was  received  with 
sheets,  hootings,  and  furious  stamping  of  feet,  to 
which  the  stentorian  voice  of  the  quarryman  put 
a  term  by  exclaiming :  "  Silence  !" 

"  Silence  I  silence !"  repeated  the  crowd.  **  Hear 
the  quarryman!" 

••  If  the  Devottrcrs  are  cowards  enough  not  to 
dare  to  show  themselves,  after  a  second  volley  of 
Btbnes,  there  is  a  door  down  there,  which  we 
can  break  open,  and  we  will  soon  hunt  them 
from  their  holes." 

*•  It  would  be  better  to  draw  them  out,  so  that 
none  might  remain  in  the  factory,"  said  the 
little  old  man  with  the  ferret's  face,  who  ap- 
oeared  to  have  some  secret  motive  for  what  he 
did. 

"  One  fights  where  one  can,"  cried  the  quarry- 
man, in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  **  all  right,  if  we 
can  but  once  catch  hold.  We  could  tight  on  a 
slopmg  roof,  or  on  the  top  of  a  wall  —  couldn't 
w^  my  Wolves  f 

**  Yes,  yes  1"  cried  the  crowd,  still  more  ex- 
cited by  those  savage  words  ;  **  if  they  do"  not 
come  out,  we  will  break  in." 

'•*'We  will  see  their  fine  palace !" 
''    ••"The  pagans  haven't  even  a  chapel,"  said  the 
boss  voice.      "  The  curate  has  damned  them 
all!" 

*•  Why  should  they  have  a  palace,  and  we 
nothing  Dut  dofi;-kennels  r" 

'•  Mr.  Hardy  s  workmen  pretend,  that  kennels 
•re  good  enough  for  such  as  you,"  said  the  little 
man  with  the  ferret's  face. 

••  Yei,  jres !  they  said  so." 

••  We'll  break  all  their  traps !" 

•*  We'll  pidl  down  their  bazaar." 

••  WeTl  throw  the  house  out  of  the  windows." 

'•'•When  we  have  made  the  mealy-mouthed 
efiHs  fiifig,"  cried  Ciboule,  *'  we  will  make  them 
dance  to  the  clatter  of  stones  on  their  heads." 
^•'Cbme,  my  Wolves!  attention!"  cried  the 
lltddnrj^an,  still  in  the  same  stentorian  voice ; 
•*  (HtB  mate  volley,  and  if  the  Derourers  do  not 
^<k^  out,  down  with  the  door !" 
'  Ttefl  ^i^topositlon  was  received  with  howls  of 
iavage  ardour,  and  the  quarryman,  whose  voice 


rose  above  the  tumult,  cried,  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  Herculean  lunzs:  "  Attention,  my  Wolves! 
M£dce  ready !  all  togemer.  Now — are  you  right  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes — we  are  right !" 

**  Then,  present  I — fire  !" 

And,  for  the  second  time,  a  shower  of  enor- 
mous stones  poured  upon  that  side  of  the  Com- 
mon Dwelling-house  which  was  turned  towards 
the  fields.  A  part  of  these  projectiles  broke  such 
of  the  windows  as  had  been  spared  by  the  first 
volley.  To  the  sharp  and  sonorous  sound  of 
crackin;^  glass,  were  joined  the  ferocious  cries 
uttered  in  chorus  by  this  formidable  mob,  drunk 
■with  its  own  excesses. 

"  Battle  and  death  to  the  Devourers  /" — and  soon 
these  outcries  became  perfectly  firantic,  when, 
throu<;h  the  broken  windows,  the  assailants  per- 
ceivea  women  passing  and  repassing,  running  in 
terror,  some  with  children  in  their  arms,  and 
others  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling 
aloud  for  help ;  whilst  a  few,  bolder  than  the 
rest,  leaned  from  the  windows,  and  tried  to  fasten 
the  outside-blinds. 

**  There  come  the  ants  out  of  their  holes !" 
cried  Ciboule,  stooping  to  pick  up  a  stone.  "  We 
must  have  a  fling  at  them  for  luck !" 

And  the  stone,  hurled  by  the  steady  and  mas- 
culine hand  of  the  virago,  went  straight  to  its 
mark,  and  struck  an  unfortunate  woman  who 
was  trying  to  close  one  of  the  shutters. 

**  Hit  in  the  white  !"  cried  the  hideous  crea- 
ture. 

*'  Well  done,  Ciboule ! — you've  touched  her 
cocoa-mU  !'*  cried  a  voice. 

"  Ciboule  for  ever!" 

"  Come  out,  you  Devourers^  if  you  dare !" 

**  They  have  said  a  hundred  times,  that  the 
people  about  were  too  cowardly  even  to  look  at 
theu-  house,"  cried  the  little  man  with  the  ferret's 
face. 

**  And  now  they  show  the  white  feather  !" 

*'  If  they  wiM  not  come  out,"  cried  the  quarry- 
man, in  a  voice  of  thunder,  **  let  us  smoke  them 
out !" 

"  Yes,  yes !" 

"  Let's  break  open  the  door !" 

*'  We  are  sure  to  find  them." 

**  Come  on  !  come  on !" 

And  the  crowd,  with  the  quarryman  at  their 
head,  and  Ciboule  not  far  from  him,  brandishing 
a  stick,  advanced  tumultuously  towards  one  of 
the  great  doors. 

The  ground  shook  beneath  the  rapid  tread  of 
the  mob,  which  had  now  ceased  shouting ;  but 
the  confused,  and,  as  it  were,  subterraneous 
noise,  sounded  even  more  ominous  than  those 
savage  outcries. 

The  Wolves  soon  arrived  opposite  the  massive, 
oaken  door.  At  the  moment  when  the  quarry- 
man raised  his  formidable  hammer,  the  door 
opened  suddenly. 

Some  of  the  most  determined  of  the  assailants 
were  about  to  rush  in  at  this  entrance ;  but  the 
quarryman  stepped  back,  extending  his  arm,  as  if 
to  moderate  their  ardour,  and  impose  silence. 
Then  his  followers  gathered  round  him. 

The  half- open  door  discovered  a  party  of  work- 
men, unfortunately,  by  no  means  numerous,  but 
with  countenances  full  of  resolution.  They  had 
armed  themselves  hastily  with  forks,  iron  bars, 
and  sticks.  Agricola,  who  ^'as  their  leader,  held 
in  his  hand  a  heavy  sledge-hammer. 

The  young  workman  was  very  pale ;  but  the 
fire  of  nis  eye,  his  menacing  look,  and  the  intre- 
pid assurance  of  his  bearing,  showed  that  his 
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father's  blood  boiled  in  his  veins,  and  that  in 
such  a  struggle  he  mi^ht  become  terrible.  Yet 
he  succeeded  in  restraming  himself,  and  said  to 
the  quarryman,  in  a  firm  voice :  "  ^Vhat  do  you 
wantr** 

**  Battle !"  thundered  the  quarrvman. 

**  Yes !  yes !  battle !"  repeated  tlie  crowd. 

"Silence,  my  Wolves!'*  cried  the  quarr}'man, 
as  he  turned  round,  and  stretched  forth  his  large 
hand  towards  the  multitude.  Then,  addressing 
Agricola,  he  said :  **  The  Woices  have  come  to 
ask  for  battle." 

"With  whom?" 

"  With  the  Devourera" 

**  There  are  no  Devourers  here,"  replied  Agri- 
cola  ;  **  we  are  only  quiet  workmen.  So,  please 
to  retire.** 

"  Well !  here  are  the  Wolves,  that  will  eat 
your  quiet  workmen." 

"  The  Wolves  will  eat  no  one  here,'*  said 
Agricola,  looking  full  at  the  quarryman,  who 
approached  him  with  a  tlircatening  air ;  **  they 
will  only  frighten  the  little  children." 

**  Ah !  you  think  so,**  said  the  quarryman, 
with  a  savage  sneer.  **  Then,  raising  his  large 
stonecutter's  hammer,  he  shook  it  in  Agricola  s 
face,  exclaiming :  "  Is  that  any  laughing  matter  r" 

**  And  that  r  answered  Agricola,  with  a  rapid 
movement,  parrying  the  formidable  weapon  with 
lus  own  sledge-hammer. 

'*  Iron  against  iron — hammer  against  hammer 
— that  suits  mc,**  said  the  quarryman. 

**  It  does  not  matter  what  suits  yau,*'  answered 
Agricola,  hardly  able  to  restrain  himself.  **  You 
haye  broken  our  windows,  frightened  our  wo- 
men, and  wounded — ^perhaps  lulled — the  oldest 
workman  in  the  fiietory,  who  at  this  moment  is 
bleeding  in  the  arms  of  his  son."  Here  the 
voice  of  Agricola  trembled  in  spite  of  himself. 
"  It  is,  I  thmk,  enough !" 

•*  No ;  the  Wohes  are  more  hungry  than  that,** 
anawered  the  quarr>'man ;  '*  you  must  come  out 
(cowards  as  you  arc'l),  and  fight  us  on  the  plain." 

"  Y'es !  yes !  batde ! — ^let  them  come  out  !*' 
cried  the  crowd,  howling,  hissing,  wavuig  their 
sticks,  and  pushing  further  into  &e  small  space 
which  separated  them  from  the  door. 

"  We  will  have  no  battle,'*  answered  Agricola; 
"  we  will  not  leave  our  home;  but  if  you  have 
the  misfortune  to  pass  this,"  said  Agricola, 
throwing  his  cap  upon  the  tlireshold,  and  sotting 
his  foot  on  it  with  an  intrepid  air,  **if  you  pass 
this,  you  attack  us  in  our  own  house,  and  you 
will  be  answerable  for  all  that  may  happen." 

"  There  or  elsewhere,  we  will  have  battle ;  the 
Wolves  must  eat  the  Devourers.  Now  for  the 
attack!**  cried  the  fierce  quarryman,  raising  his 
hammer  to  strike  Agricola. 

But  the  latter,  throwing  himself  on  one  side 
by  a  sudden  leap,  avoided  the  blow,  and  struck 
with  his  hammer  full  at  the  chest  of  the  quarry- 
man, who  staggered  for  a  moment,  but,  instantly 
recovering  his  legs,  rushed  furiously  on  Agricola, 
crying:  •*  Follow  me,  Wolves T 


CHAPTER  \Tn. 

THE  RETURN. 

As  soon  as  the  combat  had  begun  between 
Agricola  and  the  quarryman,  the  general  fight 
became  terrible,  ardent,  implacable.  A  flood  of 
a«?sailants,  following  the  steps  of  the  quarrj^nan, 
rushed  into  the  house  with  irresistible  fury; 
others,  imable  to  force  their  way  through  this 
dreadful    crowd,  where    the   more    impetuous 


squeezed,  stifled,  and  crushed  those  who  were 
less  so,  went  round  in  another  direction,  broke 
through  some  lattice-work,  and  thus  placed 
the  people  of  the  factory,  as  it  were,  betweci 
two  fires.  Some  resisted  courageously;  others, 
seeing  Ciboule,  followed  by  some  of  her  horrible 
companions,  and  by  several  of  the  most  ill-look- 
ing ruffians,  hastily  enter  that  part  cf  the  Cooi- 
mon  Dwelling-house  in  which  the  women  had 
taken  refuse,  hurried  in  pursuit  of  this  band; 
but  some  ot  the  hag*8  companions  having  fused 
about,  and  vigorously  defended  the  entranee  of 
the  staircase  against  the  workmen.  Ciboule,  witk 
three  or  four  like  herself,  and  about  the  sane 
number  of  no  less  ignoble  men,  rushed  throtukl 
the  rooms,  with  the  intention  of  robbiii^  or  £- 
stroying  all  that  came  in  their  way. 

A  door,  which  at  first  resisted  their  effart^ 
was  soon  broken  through ;  Ciboule  rushed  into 
the  apartment  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  her  hak 
dishevelled,  furious,  and,  as  it  were,  wi^jMiti* 
with  the  noise  and  tumult.  A  beautiful  yonif 
girl  (it  was  Angela),  who  appealed  aaxioos  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  a  second  chamber,  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  pale  and  supplicatiiiA,  asd, 
raising  her  clasped  hands,  exclaimed:  ^HSoMt 
hurt  my  mother !" 

**  I*ll  serve  you  out  first,  and  your  aether 
afterwards,**  replied  the  horrible  womaa,  throw- 
ing herself  on  the  poor  girl,  and  endisf^^uxing  lo 
tear  her  fSEu^c  with  her  nails,  whilst  Ubb  rest  if 
the  ruffianly  band  broke  the  glaw  and  the  ciock 
with  their  sticks,  and  possessed  themselTsi  of 
some  articles  of  wearing  appszeL 

Angela,  struggling  with  CSboulab  vttesed  loud 
cries  of  distress,  and  still  attempted  to  guvd  the 
room  in  which  her  mother  had  taken  rfllue; 
whilst  the  latter,  leaning  firom  the  wiiidow»  oulod 
Agricola  to  their  assistance. 

The  smith  was  now  engaged  witk  He  tecribk 
quarryman.  In  a  close  strusade,  thrit  baoBMii 
had  become  useless^  and  >v&3h  ^«HnfifriP*  eyeii 
and  clenched  teeth,  chest  to  fdhasl^  fad  limbi 
twined  together  like  two  serpeBi|%  Ihilf  made  the 
most  violent  efforts  to  ovcrthzbw  eaeh  other. 
Agricola,  bent  forward,  held  under  hv-richttm 
the  left  leg  of  the  q^uarryraah,  whliSi  ne  hid 
seized  in  parrying  a  violent  kick ;  but  stwh  wm 
the  Herculean  strength  of  the  leader  of  the 
Wolves,  that  he  remained  firm  as  a  tower,  thooj^ 
resting  only  on  one  leg.  With  the  hand  that 
still  was  free  (for  the  other  was  griped  br  Agricola 
as  in  a  vice),  he  eildeavourcd  with  violent  Uowi 
to  break  the  jaws  of  the  smith,  who,  leaniag  Us 
head  forward,  pressed  hard  his  forehead  againtt 
the  stomach  of  lus  adversary. 

**  The  Wolf  will  break  thei>etm0vr'a  teeth,  aad 
he  shall  devour  no  more,**  said  Ui«  quanymsB. 

*'  You  are  no  true  Wolf,**  answered  tlie  aalth, 
redoubling  his  efforts;  *<  the  true  TKeitai  are 
honest  fellows,  and  do  not  come  ten  ^fiuX 
one.** 


"  True  or  false,  I  will  break  your 
**  And  I  your  paw,**  said  the  smith*  gMlflo 
violent  a  wrench  to  the  leg  of  the  quadfryiMAi 
that  the  latter  uttered  a  cry  of  acute  piliiv  ttd, 
with  the  rage  of  a  wild  beast,  bnttnif  MdMj 
forward  with  his  head,  succeeded  in  Mdig 
Agricola  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 

The  pang  of  this  bite  forto^  AgrieaUt»«idt0 
a  movement,  which  enabled  the  qmttjf^Bua  ((» 
disengage  his  Icff.    Then,  with  a  tempB^ktmrn- 
effort,  he  threw  lum«elf  with  his  whole  i$MKm\ 
Agricola,  and  brought  him  to  tke  ntOttdf 
himself  upon  him.  • '  >'' 
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1  one  of  tlic  windows, 

liouiiG,  pxclaimod,  in  a  hcait-rendinj;  Toice: 

alp,   Mr.   Agiicola !  —  they  aro  killing   my 

Letmc  ]fn — and  on  the  fnithof  a  man — I  will 

mU,  panting  for  breath. 

Xo  Wkrmcd-up  food  for  mc  ;  I  ot  all  hot," 

Mnd  tha  iiuarcymBii,  sciKin;;  the  Binith  by 

^hrout,  whilst  he  tried  to  place  ono  of  his 

a  apon  his  chest. 

Help! — they  eie  kiUing  my  child!"  cried 

elft'a  mother,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 

Mercy  I    I  B*k  mercy  1     Let  ma  go  1"  Mid 

Mb(   making   the  most  violent  muiU  to 

Imi  too  hnngry,"  (uwweredthe  quarrynisn, 
laipcTated  hr  the  leiror  which  AdmU's 
[er  occationea  him,  Agricola  redoublM  hii 


efforts,  when  the  quarryman  suddenly  felt  his 
thigh  seized  by  the  sharp  teeth  (if  a  dog,  and  at 
the  same  inaUint  rcteived  from  a  vigorous  hand 
three  or  four  heavy  blows  with  a  stick  upon  his 

lie  relaxed  hU  grasp,  and  fell  stunned  upon 
his  hand  and  knee,  whilst  ho  mectuuiieally  raised 
his  other  arm  to  parry  the  blows,  which  ceased 
as  soon  as  Agricola  was  delivered. 

"  Father,  you  have  saved  me '."  cried  the 
smith,  springmj:  up.  "  If  only  I  am  in  time  ti 
rescue  Angela  r 

"  Hun ! — never  mind  mo !"  answered  Dogo- 
bert ;  and  Agrirola  rushed  into  (he  house. 

Dagobert,    accompanied   by    llabat-joie, 
come,  as   we   have  already  said,  to  bring  the 
daughten  of   Marshal   Simon  to   thcii  f 
{ather.    Arriving  in  the  midit  of  the  ti 
soldier  had  collected  a  few  workmen  t 

of  the  chamber,  to  which  the  n 


mult,  the 
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shal's  father  had  been  carried  in  a  dying  state. 
It  was  from  this  post  that  the  soldier  had  seen 
the  danger  of  Agricola. 

Soon  after,  the  rush  of  the  conflict  separated 
Bagobert  from  the  quarryman,  -who  remained 
for  some  moments  insensible. 

Arrived  in  two  bounds  at  the  Common  Dwell- 
ing-house, Agricola  succeeded  in  forcing  his 
way  through  the  men  who  defended  the  stair- 
case, and  rushed  into  the  corridor  that  led  to 
Angela's  chamber. 

At  the  moment  he  reached  it,  the  unfortunate 
eirl  was  mechanically  guarding  her  face  with 
both  hands  against  Ciboule,  who,  furious  as  the 
h^ena  over  its  prey,  was  trying  to  scratch  and 
disfigure  her. 

To  spring  upon  the  horrible  hag,  seize  her  by 
the  yellow  hair  with  irresistible  hand,  drag  her 
backwards,  and  then  with  one  kick  stretch  her 
full  length  upon  the  ground,  was  for  Agricola 
an  achievement  as  rapid'  as  thought.  Furious 
with  ra^e,  Ciboule  rose  again  almost  instantly ; 
but,  at  tnis  moment,  several  workmen,  who  had 
followed  close  upon  Agricola,  were  able  to  attack 
with  advantage,  and  whilst  the  smith  lifted  the 
fainting  form  of  Angela,  and  carried  her  into  the 
next  room,  Ciboule  )^^d  her  band  were  driven 
from  that  part  of  the  House. 

After  the  first  fire  of  the  assault,  the  small 
number  of  the  real  Wohet,  who,  as  Agricola 
said,  were  in  the  main  honest  fellows,  but  had 
the  weakness  to  let  themselves  be  drawn  into 
this  enterprise,  under  the  pretext  of  a  quarrel 
between  rival  unions,  seeing  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  rabble  who  accompanied  them, 
turned  suddenly  round,  and  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  of  the  Dmnturers, 

"  There  are  no  longer  here  either  Wolves  or 
Devourers,**  said  one  of  the  most  determined 
IVolvca  to  Olivier,  with  whom  he  had  been 
fighting  roughly  and  fiurly;  "there  are  none 
here  but  honest  workmen,  who  must  unite  to 
drive  out  a  set  of  scoundrels,  that  have  come 
only  to  break  and  pillage." 

"  Yes,"  added  another ;  "  it  was  against  our 
will  that  they  began  by  breaking  your  windows." 

"  The  quarryman  did  it  all,'  said  another; 
"  the  true  Wolves  wash  their  hands  of  him.  We 
shall  soon  settle  his  account." 

**  We  may  fight  every  day — but  we  ought  to 
esteem  each  other."* 

This  defection  of  a  portion  of  the  assailants 
(unfortunately  but  a  small  portion)  gave  new 
spirit  to  the  workmen  of  the  factory,  and  all 
together,  Wolves  and  Devourers^  though  very  in- 
ferior in  number,  opposed  themselves  to  the 
band  of  vagabonds  who  were  proceeding  to  new 
excesses. 

Some  of  these  wretches,  still  further  excited 

•  We  wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  necessities  of  our 
story  alone  have  made  the  H'olret  the  assailants.  Whilst 
endeavouriuji^  to  paint  the  evils  arising  from  the  alm*e  of 
the  spirit  of  association,  wu  do  nut  wish  to  ascribe  a  cha- 
racter of  savagT  hostility  to  one  sect  rather  than  to  the 
other — to  the  ^t'olm  more  than  to  tlie  Derounrrs.  The 
fydres,  a  club  of  united  stonecutters,  are  generally  in- 
dustrious, intelligent  workmen,  whose  situation  is  the  more 
worthy  of  interest,  as  not  only  their  labours,  conducted 
with  mathematical  precision,  arc  of  the  rudest  and  most 
wearisome  kind,  but  thev  are  likewise  out  of  work  during 
three  or  four  months  of  the  year,  their  profession  being, 
unfortunately,  one  of  those  which  the  winter  condemns  to 
a  forced  cessation.  A  number  of  frolvett  in  order  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  their  trade,  attend  evei^  evening  a 
C4>urs«  of  linear  geometry,  applied  to  the  cutting  of  stone, 
analogous  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Agiicol  Perdiguier,  for  tho 
benefit  of  carpenters.  Several  working  stonecutters  sent 
in  an  architectural  model  in  plaster  to  the  last  exhibition. 
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by  the  little  man  withTthe  'ferret's  £eu^  a  secret 
ernissary  of  the  Baron  Tripeaud,  now  rudied  in 
a  mass  towards  the  workshops  of  Mr,  Har^. 

Then  began  a  lamentable  devastation,    '[uiese 

eople,  seized  with  the  mania  of  destruction, 

roke  without  remorse  machines  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  most  delicate  construction ;  half-ma- 
nufactured articles  were  pitilessly  destroyed ;  a 
savage  emulation  seemed  to  inspire  these  bar- 
barians,   and   those  workshops,  so  lat^j   the 
model  of  order  and  well-regulated    economy, 
were  soon  nothing  but  a  wreck ;  the  courts  were 
strewed  with  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  wares, 
which  were  thrown  from  the  windowa  with  fe- 
rocious outcries,  or  savajgpe  bursts  of  laughter. 
Then,  still  thanks  to  the  incitements  of  the  little 
man  with  the  ferret's  face,  the  books  of  Hr. 
Ilardv,  those  archives  of  oommerciiil  industry, 
so  indispensable  to  the  trader,  were  soatstered  to 
the  wind,  torn,  trampled  imder  foot,  in  a  sort  df 
infernal  dance,  composed  of  all  that  was  most 
impure  in  this  assembly  of  low,  fUthy,  and  ragged 
men  and  women,  who  held  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  whirled  round  and  round  with  horri- 
ble clamour. 

Strange  and  painful  contrast !  In  the  midst  of 
the  stunning  noise  of  these  horrid  scenes  of 
tumult  and  devastation,  another  scene  of  im- 
posing and  moumfrd  calm  was  taking  pUce  in 
the  chamber  of  Marshal  Sin^ou's  utaer,  the 
door  of  which  was  guarded  by  a  few  devoted 
men. 

The  old  workman  was  stretohed  on  his  bed, 
with  a  bandage  across  his  iHdte  and  blood- 
stained hair.  His  coimtenance  was  livid,  his 
breathing  oppressed,  his  look  iixed  and  ghastly. 

Marshal  Simon,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  bending  over  his  fieither,  watched  in  despair- 
ing anguish  the  least  sign  of  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  dying  man,  ntar  whom  was  a 
physician,  with  his  finger  on  tha  ilsiUnff  piilse. 

Kose  and  Blanche,  brought  tl^tllif  uj  Bago- 
bert, were  kneeling  oaside  the  )|c4t  their  hands 
clasped,  and  their  eyes  bathed  ^  tmn ;  a  little 
Airthcr,  half  hidden  in  the  shadowa  of  the  room, 
for  the  hours  had  passed  quickl|r,  and  the  nisfat 
was  at  hand,  stood  Dagobert  himself,  withms 
arms  crossed  upon  his  oreast,  and  his  features 
painfully  contraoted. 

A  profound  and  solemn  siienca  reigned  in  tins 
chamber,  only  interrupted  by  the  broken  sobs  of 
Rose  and  Blanche,  or  by  the  hard  breathing  of 
Father  Simon. 

l"he  eyes  of  the  marshal  were  dry,  gloomy, 
and  full  of  fire.  He  only  withdrew  them  from 
his  father's  face,  to  interrogate  the  physician  hy 
a  look. 

There  are  strange  coinddencea  in  life.  Thst 
physician  was  Mr.  Baleinier. 

The  asylum  of  the  doctor  being  dose  to  the 
barrier  that  was  nearest  to  the  factory,  and  his 
fame  being  widely  spread  in  the  neighbcmrheod, 
they  had  run  to  fetch  him  on  the  tirat  e^  fat 
medical  assistance. 

Suddenly,  Doctor  Baleinier  made  amoTemant; 
the  marshal,  who  had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  hiiBi 
exclaimed  :  **  Is  there  any  hope  r" 

*'  At  least,  my  lord  duke,  Uie  pulse  reTives  a ! 
little."  I 

**  He  is  saved  !'*  said  the  marshal.  I 

"  Do  not  cherish  false  hopes,  my  lord  duke," ' 
answered  the  doctor,  gravmy ;   •*  the  pulse  w-  [ 
vivcs,  owing  to  the  powerfril  applieationalo  the 
feet,  but  I  Know  not  what  wiU  be  the  ipsoe  of 
the  crisis." 
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**  Father!  father!  do  you.  hear  me  V*  cried  the 
marshal,  seeing  the  old  man  slightly  moye  his 
head,  and  feebly  raise  his  eye-lids. 

In  fact,  he  soon  opened  his  eyes,  and  this  time 
their  int^gence  had  returned. 

••  Father  !  you  live — ^jrou  know  me  V*  cried 
the  marshal,  ^dy  with  joy  and  hope. 

*'  Peter !  art  thou  there  r"  said  the  old  man, 

in  a  weak  voice.    "Thy  hand — give  it " 

and  he  made  a  feeble  movement. 

"  Here,  father  1"  cried  the  marshal,  as  he 
pressed  the  hand  of  the  old  man  in  his  own. 

Then,  yielding  to  an  impulse  of  delight,  he  bent 
orer  his  lather,  covered  lus  hands,  face,  and  hair 
with  kisses,  and  repeated :  "  lie  lives !  kind 
heaven,  he  lives  I  he  is  saved  !" 

At  this  instant,  the  noise  of  the  struggle 
which  had  recommenced  between  the  rabble,  the 
Wolves,  and  the  DevourerSf  reached  the  ears  of 
the  dying  man. 

**  That  noise  I  that  noise  !"  said  he  ;  **  they 
are  fighting:" 

"  It  is  growing  less,  I  think,"  said  the  mar- 
shal, in  order  not  to  agitate  his  father. 

•*  Peter,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  weak  and 
broken  voice,  **  I  have  not  long  to  live." 

"Father " 

"  Let  me  sneak,  child ;  if  I  can  but  tell  thee 
all." 

•*  Sir/*  said  Baleinier,  piously,  to  the  old 
workman,  "  heaven  may  perhaps  work  a  miracle 
in  your  favour;  show  yourself  grateful,  and 
allow  a  priest " 

•*  A  priest ! — ^Thank  you,  sir — I  have  my  son," 
said  the  old  man ;  **  in  his  arms,  I  will  render 
up  my  soul — which  has  always  been  true  and 
honest." 

"To  dier"    exclaimed  the  marshal;    "no! 


no 


1" 


"  Peter,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  voice  which, 
firm  at  first,  gradually  grew  fainter,  "just  now — 
thou  didst  ask  my  advice — ^in  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  think,  that  the  wish  to  teU  thee  of 
tiyr  duty — has  recalled  me — for  a  moment — to 
life — for  I  should  die  miserable — ^if  I  thought 
thee  in  a  road  unworthy  of  thyself  and  me. 
Listen  to  me,  my  son — my  noble  son — at  this 
last  hour,  a  father  cannot  deceive  himself.  Thou 
hast  a  great  duty  to  perform — ^under  pain — of 
not  acting  like  a  man  of  honour — under  pain  of 
neglecting  my  last  will.  Thou  ought — without 
hesitation ** 

Here  the  voice  of  the  old  man  failed  him. 
When  he  had  pronounced  the  last  sentence,  he 
became  quite  unintelligible.  The  only  words 
that  Iklarshal  Simon  could  distinguish,  were 
these  :  "  Napoleon  II.— oath — dishonour — my 
•on!" 

Then  the  old  workman  again  moved  his  lips 
xncchanically — and  all  was  over. 

.  At  the  moment  he  expired,  the  night  was 
quite  come,  and  terrible  cries  were  heard  from 
^hout,  of  "i-Vre/  FireT 

The  conflagration  had  broken  out  in  one  of 
the  workshops,  filled  with  inflammable  stufl*. 
uid  into  wh£ch  had  glided  the  little  man  with 
the  ferret's  £ice. 

At  the  same  time,  the  roll  of  drums  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  barrier. 

U  *  *  * 

..xax  an  hoar,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  fire 

i^  spread  through  the  factory.    The  night  is 

^aar»,eQldc  starli^t;  the  wind  blows  keenly 

jfroni  the  north,  with  a  moaning  sound. 


A  man,  walking  across  the  fields,  where  the 
rising  gromid  conceals  the  fire  from  him,  ad- 
vances with  slow  and  imequal  steps.  This  man 
is  Iklr.  Hardv. 

lie  had  chosen  to  return  home  on  foot,  across 
the  country,  hopmg  that  a  walk  would  calm  the 
fever  in  his  blood — an  icy  fever,  more  like  tlie 
chill  of  death. 

They  had  not  deceived  him.  His  adored  mis- 
tress— the  noble  woman,  with  whom  he  might 
have  found  refuge  firom  the  consequences  of  the 
fearful  deception  which  had  just  been  revealed 
to  him — had  quitted  France. 

He  could  have  no  doubt  of  it.  Margaret  was 
gone  to  America.  Her  mother  had  exacted 
Irom  her,  in  expiation  of  her  fault,  that  she 
should  not  even  write  to  him  a  word  of  farewell 
— to  him,  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  duty 
as  a  wife.     Margaret  had  obeyed. 

Besides,  she  had  often  said  to  him  :  "  Between 
my  mother  and  you,  I  should  not  hesitate." 

She  had  not  hesitated.  There  was  then  no 
hope,  not  the  slightest ;  e\'en  if  an  ocean  had 
not  separated  him  from  Margaret,  he  knew 
enough  of  her  blind  submission  to  her  mother, 
to  be  certain  that  all  relations  between  them 
were  broken  off"  for  ever. 

It  is  well.  He  will  no  longer  reckon  upon 
that  heart — his  last  refuge.  The  two  roots  of 
his  life  have  been  torn  up  and  broken,  with  the 
same  blow,  in  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  same 
moment. 

What  then  remains  for  thee,  poor  sensilive 
plant,  as  thy  tender  mother  used  to  call  thee  ? 
What  remains  to  console  thee  for  the  loss  of  this 
last  love — this  last  friendship,  so  infamously 
stifled? 

Oh  !  there  remains  fur  thee  that  one  corner  of 
the  earth,  created  after  the  image  of  tliy  mind — 
that  little  colony,  so  peaceful  and  flourishing, 
where,  tlianks  to  thee,  labour  brings  with  it  joy 
and  recompense.  Those  worthy  artisans,  whom 
thou  hast  made  happy,  good,  and  grateful,  they 
will  not  fail  thee.  That  also  is  a  great  and  holy 
affection ;  let  it  be  thy  shelter  in  the  midst  of 
this  frightful  wreck  of  all  thy  most  sacred 
convictions ! 

The  calm  of  that  cheerful  and  pleasant  retreat, 
the  sight  of  the  unequalled  happiness  of  thy 
dependents,  wiU  soothe  thy  poor,  suffering  soul, 
which  now  seems  to  live  only  for  suffering. 

Come !  thou  wilt  soon  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill,  from  which  thou  canst  see  afar,  in  the  plain 
below,  that  paradise  of  workmen,  of  which  thou 
art  the  presiding  divinity. 

Mr.  Hardy  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
hUl.  At  that  moment,  the  conflagration,  re- 
pressed for  a  short  time,  burst  forth  with  re- 
doubled fury  from  the  Common  Dwelling-house, 
which  it  had  now  reached. 

A  bright  streak,  at  first  white,  then  red, 
then  copper-coloured,  illuminated  the  distant 
horizon. 

Mr.  Hardy  looked  at  it  ^with  a  sort  of  incredu- 
lous, almost  idiotic  stupor.  Suddenly,  an  im- 
mense column  of  flame  shot  up  in  the  midst  of 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  shower  of 
sparks,  and  streamed  towards  the  sky,  casting  a 
bright  reflection  over  all  the  country,  even  to 
Mr.  Hardy's  feet. 

The  violence  of  the  north- wind,  driving  the 
flames  in  waves  before  it,  soon  brought  to  the 
ears  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  hurried  sound  of  the 
alarm-bell  of  his  burning  factory. 
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PAKT  xn. 

THE  BLACK   rJLNTHBB  OF  JAVA. 


CHAPTER  L 

TUB  NEGOTIATOR. 

A  PEW  days  have  elapsed  since  the  confla- 
gration of  Mr.  Hardy's  factory.  The  following 
scene  takes  place  in  the  Rue  Clovis,  in  the 
house  where  Kodin  had  lodged,  and  which  was 
still  inhabited  by  Rose-Pompon,  who,  without 
the  least  scruple,  availed  herself  of  the  house- 
hold arrangements  other frietid  Philemon. 

It  was  about  noon,  and  Rosc-Pompon,  alone 
in  the  chamber  .of  the  student,  who  was  still 
absent,  was  breakfasting  very  gaily  by  the  fire- 
side ;  but  how  singular  a  breakfast,  how  strange 
an  apartment ! 

Imagine  a  large  room,  lighted  by  two  windows 
without  curtains — for  as  they  looked  on  empty 

3 ►ace,  the  lodger  had  no  fear  of  being  overlooked, 
ne  side  of  this  apartment  served  as  a  wardrobe, 
for  there  was  suspended  Rose-Pompon's  gallant 
costume  as  a  dtbardeufy  not  far  from  the  boat- 
man's jacket  of  Philemon,  with  his  large  trousers 
of  coarse,  grey  stuft",  covered  with  pitch  (sliiver 
my  timbers  !),  just  as  if  this  intrepid  mariner  had 
inhabited  the  forecastle  of  a  frigate,  during  a 
voyage  round  the  globe.  A  gown  of  Uose-Poin- 
pon's  hung  gracefully  over  a  pah*  of  panUiloons, 
the  legs  of  which  seemed  to  come  from  beneath 
the  petticoat.  On  the  lowest  of  several  book- 
shelves, very  dusty  and  neglected,  by  the  side  of 
three  old  boots  (wherefore  three  boots?)  and  a 
number  of  empty  bottles,  stood  a  skull,  the 
scientific  and  friendly  souvenir,  left  to  I'hileinon 
by  one  of  his  comrades,  a  medical  student.  AN'ith 
a  species  of  pleasantry,  very  much  to  the  taste  of 
the  student- world,  a  clay  pipe  with  a  very  black 
bowl  was  placed  between  tlie  magniticently 
white  teeth  of  this  skull ;  moreover,  its  sliining 
top  was  half  hidden  beneath  an  old  hat,  set 
knowingly  on  one  side,  and  adorned  with  faded 
flowers  and  ribbons.  \Vhen  Pliilemon  was  drunk, 
he  used  to  contemplate  this  bony  emblem  of  mor- 
tality, and  break  out  into  the  most  poetical  mo- 
nologues, with  regard  to  this  philosophical  con- 
trast between  death,  and  the  mad  pleasures  of  life. 

Two  or  three  plaster  casts,  with  their  noses 
and  chins  more  or  less  injured,  were  fastened  to 
the  wall,  and  bore  witness  to  the  temporary 
curiosity  which  Philemon  had  felt  with  regard 
to  phrenological  science,  from  the  patient  and 
serious  study  of  which  he  had  drawn  the  follow- 
ing logical  conclusion: — That,  having  to  an 
alarming  extent  the  bump  of  getting  into  debt, 
he  must  resign  himself  to  the  fatiUity  of  his 
organization,  and  accept  the  inconvenience  of 
creditors  as  a  vitiil  necessity. 

On  the  chinmey-piece  stood  uninjured,  in  all 
its  majestv,  the  magniflcent  boatman  a  drinking- 
glass,  a  cKina  tea-jK)t  without  a  spout,  and  an 
ink-stand  of  black  wood,  the  glass  mouth  of 
which  was  covered  by  a  coat  of  greenish  and 
mossy  vegetation. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  silence  of  this  retreat 
was  interrupted  bv  the  cooing  of  pigeons,  whom 
Rose -Pompon  had  established  with  cordial  hos- 
pitality in  the  little  study  of  Philemon. 

ChiUy  as  a  cricket,  Rose-Pompon  crept  close 
to  the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  warmth  of  a  bright  ray  of  sunshine,  wliich 
enveloped  her  in  its  golden  light. 

This  droll  little  creature  was  dressed  in  the 


oddest  co9twne^  'whicli*  however^  ditplttydA  to 
advantage  the  freshness  of  her  jMfMoia  wnd  piett^ 
countenance,  crowned  with  its  flnei  fiik  JUiir 
always  neatly  combed  and  axnnged  t^/tot 

tiling  in  the  morning. 

By  way  of  dressing-gown*  Bose-P^MBilipQli  bud 
ingeniously  drawn  over  her  chemise^  the  ifif^X 
scarlet  flimnel  shirt  which  belonged  to  Poile- 
mon's  official  garb  in  the  boating-elub ;  the 
collar,  open  and  turned  down,  displayed,  thd 
whiteness  of  the  yoimg  girl's  under  garment  e* 
also  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  on  whose  fim 
and  polished  surface  the  scarlet  8birt  seemed*  W 
cast  a  rosy  light.  The  fresh  and  dimpled  arms 
of  the  grisette  half  protruded  from  the  lai;^ 
turned-up  sleeves ;  and  the  'charming  legs  were 
also  half  visible,  crossed  one  over  the  other«  4od 
clothed  in  neat  white  stockings,  and  short  boots* 
A  black  silk  cravat  formed  the  girdle,  whkh 
fastened  the  shirt  round  the  wasp-liko  waist  of 
Rose-Pomjwn,  just  above  those  hips,  worthy  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  modern  Phidias,  and  whidk 
gave  to  this  style  of  dress  a  grace  pethapi  a 
little  too  original. 

AVe  have  said,  that  the  breakfiist  of  Roee> 
Pompon  was  singular.  You  shall  judge.  On  a 
little  table  placed  before  her,  was  a  wash-hond- 
basin,  into  which  she  had  recently  plunged  her 
fresh  liice,  btithing  it  in  pure  water.  From  tiie 
bottom  of  this  basin,  now  transformed  into  a 
salad-bowl,  Rose-Pompon  took  with  the  tips,  of 
her  fingers  large  green  leaves,  dripping  witk 
vinegar,  and  craunched  them  between  her  littk: 
white  teeth,  whose  enamel  was  too  hard  to 
allow  them  to  be  set  on  edge.  Her  drink  was  a 
glass  of  water  and  syrup  of  gooseberries^  Whieh 
she  stirred  witli  a  little  wooden  mustard-SpiMNL' 
Finally,  as  an  extra  dish,  she  luul  a  doxen  oUv» 
in  one  of  those  blue  glass  ring-cases,  that  t^ 
sell  for  twenty-five  sous.  Her  dessert  was<<?m- 
poscd  of  chesnuts,  which  she  prepared  to  |MBt 
on  a  red-hot  shovel. 

That  Rose-Pompon,  with  such  on  unacOMU^n 
able  choice  of  food,  should  retain  a  freshness  of 
complexion  worthy  of  her  name,  is  one  of  thoio 
miracles,  which  reveal  the  mighty  power  of 
youth  and  health. 

AV^hen  she  had  eaten  her  salad,  Rose-Ponpai 
was  about  to  begin  upon  her  oUvcs,  w*lien  A'low 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  which  was  modestly 
bolted  on  the  inside. 

**  AVho  is  tlierer"  said  Rose-Pompon. 

**  A  friend  —  an  old  companion,"  replied  a 
sonorous  and  jovial  voice.  **  Why  do  yoiL  shMl 
yourself  in  r" 

•*  AMiat!  is  it  you,  Nini-Moulin  r" 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  pupil.  Open  quickly.  Ytmn 
presses." 

**  Open  to  you  ?  ah,  I  dare  say ! — that  ivonld 
be  pretty,  the  figure  I  am !" 

**  I  believe  you !  what  docs  it  matter  ^hat 
figure  you  are  ?  It  would  be  very  pretty*  thou 
rosiest  of  all  the  roses  with  which  Capid  eT<r; 
adorned  his  quiver !" 

*'  Go  and  preach  fasting  and  morality  m,  |<aar 
journal,  fat  apostle !"  said  Kofle-Pompitmi  as  skie 
restored  the  scarlet  slurt  to  its  places  ^ith.  ijlie 
other  gai'inents  of  Philemon. 

*'  I  say !  are  we  to  talk  much  longer  tiiiOQ0k. 
the  door,  for  the  greater  oditication  of  our  n^h- 
hours :"  cried  Nini-Moolin.     **  I  ]iave,»oaiethaRg  j 
of  importance  to  tell  you — something  tiniat  .witii 
astonish  you "  I 

**  Give  me  time  to  put  on  my  gowiitlgpKlfc' 
plague  that  you  are !" 
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-  **  If  It^ii  because  of  my  modesty,  do  not  think 
of  it;  I  fltm  not  ortx  nice.  I  shooM  like  you  very 
wtUiisyoUare/' 

.  ^*  And  to  think  that  such  a  monster  is  the 
farourite  of  all  the  sacristans !"  said  Rose-Pom- 
poiK  opeming  the  door,  as  she  finished  fiutening 
UBt  dress. 

•*  So!  you  have  at  last  returned  to  the  dove- 
coC;  you  stray-bird  !'*  said  Nini-Moulin,  folding 
|ii#  arms,  and  looking  at  Rose-Pompon  witli 
comio  seriousness.  "  And  where  may  you  have 
tMcn,  I  pray  ?  For  three  days,  the  naughty  little 
bfa^  has  left  its  nest." 

••  True ;  I  only  returned  home  last  night. 
Yen  musi  have  caJled  then  during  my  absence  r" 

••  I  came  every  day,  and  even  twice  a  day, 
nhademoiselle,  for  I  have  very  serious  matters  to 
communicate." 

"  Very  serious  matters  ?  Then  we  shall  have 
a' good  laugh  at  them." 

.  "Not  at  all  —  thev  are  really  serious,"  said 
Nini-Moulm,  seating  liimself,  "  But,  first  of  all, 
what  did  you  do  during  the  three  days  that  you 
left  your  conjugal  and  Pliilemonic  home  ?  I  must 
know  that,  before  I  tell  you  more." 

'  ••  Will  you  have  some  olives  r"  said  Rose-Pom- 
pODi  as  she  nibbled  one  of  them  herself. 

•*  Is  that  your  answer } — I  understand ! — Un- 
fortunate I'hilemon !" 

■  •*  There  is  no  unfortunate  Philemon  in  the  case, 
slanderer  ! — Clara  had  a  death  in  her  house,  and, 
€^  the  first  few  days  after  the  funeral,  she  was 
afraid  to  sleep  alone." 

••  I  thought  Clara  sufficiently  provided  against 
audi  fears. 

■  **  There  you  are  deceived,  you  great  viper !  I  was 
oliliged  to  go  and  keep  the  poor  girl  company." 

At  this  assertion,  the  religious  pamphleteer 
httaimed  a  tune,  with  an  incredulous  and  mock- 
ing afar. 

•  *  You  think  I  have  played  Philemon  tricks  r" 
cried  Rose-Pompon,  cracking  a  nut  with  the  in- 
ktignation  of  injured  innocence. 

'  ••  I  do  not  say  tricks ;  but  one  little,  rose- 
coloured  trick." 

•*  I  tell  you,  that  it  was  not  for  my  pleasure  I 
went  out.  On  the  contrary  —  for,  during  my 
absence,  that  poor  Cephyse  disappeared." 

*•  Yes,  Mother  Ars^ne  told  me,  that  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal  was  gone  on  a  journey.  But  when  I 
talk  of  Philemon,  you  talk  of  Cephyse  ;  it  is  not 
dear." 

"May  I  be  eaten  by  the  black  panther,  that 
tlicy  are  shelving  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  if  I 
do  not  tell  you  the  truth.  And,  talking  of  that, 
you  must  engage  two  places,  to  take  me  to  see 
tluM»  animals,  my  little  Nini-Moulin!  They 
jtell  me,   there  never  were  such  darling  wild 


••  Now  reallv,  are  you  mad  ?" 

M  Whyfior"* 

**  That  I  shouM  guide  your  youth,  like  a  vene- 
rtWe  patriarch,  through  the  dangers  of  the  full- 
blown tulip,  all  well  and  good — 1  ran  no  risk  of 
xneecing  my  pastors  and  masters ;  but  were  I  to 
;taka  you  to  a  Lent-spectacle  (since  there  arc  only 
beii^ti^to  be  seen),  I  might  just  run  against  my 
sacristans— and  how  pretty  I  should  look  with 
y^aa  on  my  arm !" 

^*  You  can  put  on  a  false  nose,  and  strajys  to 
fcrat  troupers,  my  big  Nini ;  they  will  never 
know  You.'' 

"  We  must  not  think  of  false  noses,  but  of 
Hiia^I  have  to  tell  you,  since  tou  assure  me  that 
you  have  no  intrigue  in  hand.** 


"  I  swear  it !"  said  Rose-Pompon,  solemnly, 
extending  her  left  hand  horizontally,  whilst  with 
her  right  she  put  a  nut  into  her  mouth.  Then 
she  added,  with  surprise,  as  she  looked  at  the 
outside-coat  of  Nini-Moulin:  **  Goodness  gra- 
cious !  what  full  pockets  you  have  got ! — what  is 
there  in  themr" 

"  Something  that  concerns  you,  Ro8e*Pom- 
pon,"  said  DmnouUn,  gravely. 

"  Me  r" 

"  Rose-Pompon !"  said  Nini-Moulin  suddenly, 
with  a  majestic  air  ;  **  will  you  have  a  carriage } 
Will  you  inhabit  a  charming  apartment,  instead 
of  living  in  this  dreadful  hole?  Will  you  be 
dressed  like  a  duchess  ?" 

•*  Now  for  some  more  nonsense  !  Come,  will 
you  eat  the  olives  ?  If  not,  I  shaU  eat  them  all 
up.     There  is  only  one  left." 

Without  answering  this  gastronomic  offer,  Nini- 
Moulin  felt  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  drew  from 
it  a  case  containing  a  very  pretty  bracelet,  which 
he  held  up  sparkling  before  the  eyes  of  the  young 
girl. 

"  Ah !  what  a  delicious  bracelet !"  cried  she, 
clapping  her  hands.  **  A  green  serpent  biting 
liis  tail — the  emblem  of  my  love  for  Philemon." 

"  Do  not  talk  of  Philemon ;  it  annoys  me," 
said  Nini 'Moulin,  as  he  clasped  the  bracelet 
round  the  wrist  of  Rosc-Pompon,  who  allowed 
him  to  do  it,  laughing  all  the  wliile  like  mad,  and 
saying  to  him:  *•  They  have  then  employed  you 
to  make  a  purchase,  bi^  apostle,  and  you  wish  to 
see  the  effect  of  it.     Well !  it  is  charming!" 

"  Rose  -  Pompon,"  resumed  Nini-Moulin, 
"  would  you  like  to  have  servants,  a  box  at 
the  Opera,  and  a  thousand  francs  a  month  for 
your  toilette  f* 

**  Always  the  same  nonsense.  Get  along !" 
said  the  young  girl,  as  she  held  up  the  bracelet 
to  the  light,  still  continuing  to  eat  her  nuts. 
•*  Why  always  the  same  farce,  and  never  any- 
thing new  r" 

Nini-Moulin  again  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  this  time  drew  forth  an  elegant 
chain,  which  he  hung  round  the  neck  of  Rose-* 
Pompon. 

••  Oh !  what  a  beautiful  chain !"  cried  the 
yoimg  girl,  as  she  looked  by  turns  at  the  spark- 
ling ornament  and  the  religious  writer.  "  11  you 
chose  that  also,  you  have  a  very  good  taste.  But 
am  I  not  a  good-natured  girl,  to  serve  you  just  to 
show  off  your  jewels  r" 

•*  Rose-Pompon,"  resumed  Nini-Moulin,  with 
a  still  more  majestic  air,  "  these  trifles  are  no- 
thing to  what  you  may  obtain,  if  you  will  but 
follow  the  advice  of  your  old  friend." 

Rose-Pompon  began  to  look  at  Dumotilin  with 
surprise,  and  said  to  him :  **  What  docs  all  this 
mean,  Nini-Moulin?  Explain  yourself;  what 
advice  have  you  to  give  r" 

Dumoulin  did  not  answer,  but  replunging  his 
hand  into  his  inexhaustible  pocket,  he  fishedup 
a  parcel,  which  he  carefully  imfolded,  and  in 
which  was  a  magnificent  matUilla  of  black  lace. 

Rose-Pompon  started  up,  fiill  of  new  admira- 
tion, and  Dumoulin  threw  the  rich  mantilla  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  yoimg  girl. 

•*  It  is  superb !  I  have  never  seen  anything 
like  it !  what  patterns  !  what  work  I"  said  Rose- 
Pompon,  as  hhe  examined  all  with  simple  and 
perfectly  disinterested  curiosity.  Then  she  added : 
*'  Your  pocket  is  like  a  shop ;  where  did  you  get 
all  these  pretty  things?"  Then,  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  which  brought  the  blood  to"  her 
cheeks,  she  exclaimed:  "  On,  I  have  it !    These 
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are  the  wedding -presents  for  Madame  de  la 
Sainte-Colombe.  I  congratulate  you ;  they  are 
very  choice." 

**  And  where  do  you  suppose  I  should  find 
money  to  buy  these  wonders  ?    said  Nini-Moulin. 

all  this  is  yours,  if  you  will  but 


"  I  repeat  to  you, 
listen  to  me  !  ' 


"  How  is  this  r"  said  Rose-Pompon,  with  the 
utmost  amazement ;  "  is  what  you  tell  me  in 
right  earnest  r" 

•*  In  right  earnest.** 

*•  This  offer  to  make  me  a  great  lady  r" 

**  The  jewels  might  convince  you  of  the  reality 
of  my  oflters.** 

"  And  you  propose  all  this  to  me  for  some  one 
else,  my  poor  Nini-Moulin?" 

"  One  moment,"  said  the  religious  writer, 
with  a  comical  air  of  modesty ;  "  you  must  know 
me  well  enough,  my  beloved  pupil,  to  feel  cer- 
tain that  I  should  be  incapable  of  inducing  you 
to  commit  an  improper  action.  I  respect  myself 
too  much  for  that — leaving  out  the  consideration 
that  it  would  be  unfair  to  Philemon,  who  confided 
to  me  the  guardianship  of  your  virtue." 

"Then,  Nini-Moulin,"  said  Kose- Pompon, 
more  and  more  astonished,  "on  my  word  of 
honour,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

**  Yet  'tis  all  very  simple,  and  I '* 

•*  Ah!  I've  found  it,"  cried  llose-Pompon,  in- 
terrupting Nini-Moulin  ;  '*  it  is  some  gentleman, 
who  offers  me  his  hand,  his  heart,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.    Could  you  not  tell  me  that  directly  r" 

**  A  marriage  ?  oh,  yes  !"  said  Dumoulin, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  What !  is  it  not  a  marriage  then  r**  said 
Rose-Pompon,  again  much  surprised. 

"  No." 

"  And  the  offers  you  make  me  are  honest  ones, 
my  big  apostle?" 

**  They  could  not  be  more  so."  And  here  Du- 
moulin spoke  the  trutli." 

**  I  shall  not  have  to  be  unfaitliful  to  Phile- 


mon r" 


•*  No.'* 

"  Or  faithful  to  any  one  else?" 

"  No." 

Rose-Pompon  looked  confounded.  Then  she 
resumed :  **  Come,  do  not  let  us  have  any  joking ! 
I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  imagine  that  I  am  to 
live  just  like  a  duchess,  just  for  nothing.  What, 
therefore,  must  I  give  in  return  ?" 

"  Nothing  at  all." 

"Nothing?" 

"  Not  even  that,**  said  Nini-MouHn,  biting  his 
nail. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  then?** 

**  Dress  yourself  as  handsomely  as  possible, 
take  your  ease,  amuse  yourself,  nde  al^ut  in  a 
carriage.  You  see,  it  is  not  very  fatiguing — and 
you  will,  moreover,  help  to  do  a  good  action.'* 

"  What !  by  living  like  a  duchess  ?** 

"  Yes ;  so  make  up  your  mind.  Do  not  ask 
me  for  any  more  details,  for  I  cannot  give  them 
to  you.  For  the  rest,  you  will  not  be  detained 
against  jour  will.  Just  try  the  life  I  propose  to 
you.  It  it  suits  you,  go  on  -with  it ;  if  not,  return 
to  your  Philemonic  household.** 

"  In  fact *' 

"  Only  try  it.     What  can  you  risk  r*' 

•*  Nothing ;  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  all 
you  BSLj  is  true.  And  then,"  added  she,  with 
hesitation,  "  I  do  not  know  if  I  ought " 

Nini-Moulin  went  to  the  window,  opened  it, 
and  said  to  Rose-Pompon,  who  ran  up  to  It: 
**  Look  there !  before  the  door  of  the  house." 


"  AVliat  a  pretty  carriage  I  How  comfoftsble 
one  must  be  inside  of  it  I" 

"  That  carriage  is  yours.  It  is  waitiog  £w 
you. 

**  Waiting  for  me  l'*  exclaimed  Bose-Pomyos; 
"  I  am  to  decide  as  soon  as  that  r" 

"  Or  not  at  all." 

♦*  To-day  ?" 

"  On  the  instant." 

"  But  where  will  they  take  me  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  r" 

'*  You  do  not  know  where  they  will  take  me;" 

**  Not  I" — and  Dumoulin  still  spoke  the  truth 
— **  the  coachman  has  his  orders." 

"  Do  vou  know,  all  this  is  very  droll,  Xini- 
Moulin.'' 

*'  I  believe  vou.  If  it  were  not  droll,  where 
would  be  the  pleasure  ?" 

"  You  are  right.*' 

**  Then  you  accept  the  offer?  That  is  well 
I  am  delighted  both  for  you  and  myself." 

*•  For  yourself?" 

*'  Yes ;  because  in  accepting,  you  render  me  a 
great  service.'* 

"  You  ?  and  how  so  r" 

<*  It  matters  little,  as  long  as  I  feel  obliged  toj 
vou.'*  '  I 

"True."  \ 

*•  Come  then !  let  us  set  out ! 

*'  Bah !  after  all,  they  cannot  eat  me,"  i&id 
Rose-Pompon,  resolutely. 

AVith  a  skip  and  a  jump,  she  went  to  fetch  t 
rose-coloured  hibi,  and,  going  up  to  a  bn^bei 
looking-glass,  placed  the  hibi  very  much  d  la  cAiai 
on  her  bands  of  light  hair.  This  left  unooverid 
her  snowy  neck,  with  the  silky  roots  of  the  hair 
behind,  and  gave  to  her  pretty  face  a  very  nis> 
chievous,  not  to  say  licentious  expression. 

**  My  cloak !"  said  she  to  Nini-Moulin«  vha 
seemed  to  be  relieved  from  a  considerable  aoiCMUtf 
of  uneasiness,  since  she  had  accepted  his  offer. 

*'  Fie !  a  cloak  will  not  do,"  answered  hv 
companion,  feeling  once  more  in  his  pocket,  nd 
drawing  out  a  fine  (Cashmere  shawl,  whidi  be 
threw  over  Rose-Pompon's  shouldere. 

"  A  Cashmere !"  cried  the  young  giri,  trem- 
bling with  pleasure  and  joyous  surprise.  Then 
she  added,  with  an  air  of  heroism :  "  It  is  eetfiied! 
I  will  run  the  chance."  And  with  a  ligiht  el^ 
she  descended  the  stairs,  followed  by  Nim^ 
Moulin. 

The  worthy  grecuCTocer  was  at  her  poiL 
"  Good  morning,  mademoiselle ;  you  ne  eeriy 
to-day,*'  said  she  to  the  young  girl. 

"  \es,  Mother  Arscne ;  there  is  my  key." 

**  Thank  you,  mademoiselle.** 

*<  Ah  I  now  I  think  of  it,"  said  Roae-PoBLpeft 
suddenly,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  turned  towaidft 
Nini-Mouliu,  and  withdrew  further  Irom  the 
portress,  *'  what  is  to  become  of  Philemon  r'* 

"Philemon?" 

"  M  he  should  arrive **    # 


« 


Ah !  the  devil !"  said  Nini^Moolm,  sexatelh 
ing  his  ear. 

**  Yes ;  if  Philemon  should  arrive,  what  iriU 
they  say  to  him^  for  I  may  be  a  long  livt 
absent.* 

"  Three  or  four  months,  I  suppose." 

"Not  more?" 

"  I  should  think  not.'* 
\  "  Oh,  very  good  !'*  said  Rose-Pempon.  Thea 
turning  towards  the  greengrocer,  ehe  eaidk  t»  hff, 
after  a  moment's  n^ection:  **  Mother  Aiete^ 
if  Philemon  should  eome  home,  you  will  teU  him 
I  have  gone  out — on  business." 
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**  Yes,  mftdemoiselle/' 

**  And  that  he  must  not  forget  to  feed  my 
pil^tts,  which  are  in  his  study." 

**  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

**  Adieu,  Mother  Arsdne." 

**  Adieu,  mademoiselle." 

And  Rose-Pompon  entered  the  carriage  in 
triumph,  along  with  Nini- Moulin. 

"  The  devil  take  me  if  I  know  what  is  to  come 
of  all  this,"  said  Jacques  DumouUn  to  himself, 
as  the  carriage  drove  rapidly  down,  the  Hue 
CIotIs.  ••  I  have  repaired  my  error — and  now  I 
Uugh  at  the  rest." 


CIIAPTEll  II. 

AXOTHKK   SECllET. 

The  following  scene  took  place  a  few  days 
after  the  abduction  of  Rose-Pompon  by  Nini- 
Moulin. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  wan  seated,  in  a 
dreamy  mood,  in  her  cabinet,  which  was  hung 
with  green  silk,  and  furnished  with  an  ebony 
library,  ornamented  with  large  bronze  caryatides. 

By  some  significant  signs,  one  could  perceive 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had  sought  in 
the  fine  arts,  some  relief  from  sad  and  serious 
thoughts.  Near  an  open  piano,  was  a  harp, 
placed  before  a  music-stand.  A  little  further,  on 
a  table  covered  with  boxes  of  t)il  and  water- 
colo^ir,  were  several  brilliant  sketches.  Most  of 
them  represented  Asiatic  scenes,  lighted  by  the 
ilMB  of  an  oriental  sun. 

Faithful  to  her  fancy  of  dressing  herself  at 
heme  in  a  picturesque  style,  Mademoiselle  de 
Oudoville  resembled  that  day  one  of  those  proud 
porCraits  of  Velasquez,  with  stem  and  noble 
aspect.  Her  gown  was  of  black  watered  silk, 
wuih  wide-swelling  petticoat,  long  waist,  and 
alaidie4  sleeve  of  rose-coloured  satin,  fastened 
together  with  jet  bugles.  A  very  stiff  Spanish 
ndT  reached  almost  to  her  chin,  and  was  secured 
Mfsnd  her  neck  by  a  broad  rose-coloured  ribbon. 
nis  frill,  slightly  heaving,  sloped  down  as  far 
as  the  graceful  swell  of  me  rose-coloured  sto- 
macher, laced  with  strings  of  jet  beads,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  point  at  the  waist. 

It  is  impossible  to  express,  how  well  this  black 
nnnent,  with  its  ample  and  shining  folds,  re- 
Beved  with  rose-colour  and  brilliant  jet,  har- 
monised with  the  shining  whiteness  of  Adrienne's 
akin,  and  the  golden  flood  of  her  beautiful  hair, 
whose  silky  and  long  ringlets  descended  to  her 
bosom. 

The  jromig  girl  was  in  a  half-recumbent  pos- 
ture, with  her  elbow  resting  on  a  couch  covered 
with  green  silk.  The  back  of  this  piece  of  fumi- 
titfe,  which  was  pretty  high  towards  the  fire- 
l^acc,  sloped  down  insensibly  towards  the  foot. 
A  sort  of  light,  semi-circular  trellis-work,  in 
gilded  bronze,  raised  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  covered  with  flowering  plants  (the  admi- 
rable pauijhret  qttadrangtUata^  planted  in  a  deep 
ebony  box,  from  the  midst  of  which  rose  the 
tfeOis-work),  surrounded  this  couch  with  a  sort 
of  aereen  of  foliage,  enamelled  with  large  flowers, 
Been  without,  purple  within,  and  as  brilliant  as 
Uiose  flowers  of  porcelain,  which  we  receive 
from  Saxony.  A  sweet,  light  perfume,  like  a 
fidnt  mixture  of  the  jasmine  with  the  violet,  rose 
from  the  cup  of  these  admirable  ptusi/taret, 
',  fltraage  enoush,  a  large  quantity  of  new  books 
(Adrieiine  having  bought  them  since  the  last 
t«p»  or  three  days),  and  quite  fresh-cut,  were 
acattere.l  about  her  on  the  couch,  and  on  a  little 


tabic;  whilst  other  larger  volumes,  amongst 
which  were  several  atlases  full  of  engravings, 
were  piled  on  the  sumptuous  fur,  whicn  formed 
the  carpet  beneath  the  divan.  Stranger  still, 
these  books,  though  of  different  forms,  and  by 
different  authors,  aU  treated  of  the  same  subject. 

The  posture  of  Adrienne  revealed  a  sort  of 
melancholy  dejection.  Her  cheeks  were  pale;  a 
light  blue  circle  surrounded  her  large,  black 
eyes,  now  half  closed,  and  gave  to  them  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  grief. 

Many  causes  contributed  to  this  sorrow  — 
amongst  others,  the  disappearance  of  La  Mayeux. 
Without  absolutely  believing  the  perfidious  in- 
sinuations of  Rodin,  who  gave  her  to  understand, 
that,  in  the  fear  of  being  unmasked  by  him.  La 
Mayeux  had  not  dared  to  remain  in  the  house, 
Adrienne  felt  a  cruel  sinking  of  the  heart,  when 
she  tliought  how  this  young  girl,  in  whom  she 
had  had  so  much  confidence,  had  fled  from  her 
almost  sisterly  hospitality,  without  even  uttering 
a  word  of  gratitude ;  for  they  had  taken  care  not 
to  show  her  the  few  lines  written  by  the  poor 
needlewoman  to  her  benefactress,  just  before  her 
departure.  They  had  only  told  of  the  note  for 
five  hundred  francs  found  on  her  desk ;  and  this 
last  inexplicable  circumstance,  had  contributed 
to  awaken  cruel  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Cardoville.  She  already  felt  the 
fatal  effects  of  that  mistrust  of  every  thing  and 
every  body,  which  Rodin  had  recommended  to 
her ;  and  this  sentiment  of  suspicion  and  reserve 
had  the  more  tendency  to  become  powerful,  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  until  then  a  stranger  to  all  deception, 
had  a  secret  to  conceal — a  secret,  which  was  at  once 
her  happiness,  her  shame,  and  her  torment. 

Half-recumbent  on  her  divan,  pensive  and  de- 
pressed, Adrienne  perused,  with  a  mind  often 
absent,  one  of  her  newly-purchased  books.  Sud- 
denly, she  uttered  nn  exclamation  of  surprise; 
the  hand  which  held  the  book  trembled  like  a 
leaf,  and  from  that  moment  she  appeared  to  read 
with  passionate  attention  and  aevouring  curi- 
osity. Soon,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  enthusiasm, 
her  smile  assumed  ineffable  sweetness,  and  she 
seemed  at  once  proud,  happy,  delighted — but,  as 
she  turned  over  the  last  page,  her  countenance 
expressed  disappointment  and  chagrin. 

Then  she  recommenced  this  reading,  which  had 
occasioned  her  such  sweet  emotion,  and  this  time 
she  read  with  the  most  deliberate  slownesct,  going 
over  each  page  twice,  and  spelling,  as  it  were, 
every  line,  every  word.  Then,  from  time  to 
time,  she  paused,  and,  in  pensive  mood,  with 
her  forehead  leaning  on  her  fair  hand,  she  seemed 
to  reflect,  in  a  deep  reverie,  on  the  passages  she 
had  read  with  such  tender  and  religious  love. 
Arriving  at  a  passage  which  so  affected  her,  that 
a  tear  started  m  her  eye,  she  suddenly  turned  the 
volume,  to  see  on  the  cover  the  name  of  the 
author.  For  a  few  seconds,  she  contemplated 
this  name  with  a  singular  expression  of  grati- 
tude, and  could  not  forbear  raising  to  her  rosy 
lips  the  page  on  which  it  was  printed.  After 
reading  many  times  over  the  lines  with  which 
she  had  been  so  much  struck,  forgetting,  no 
doubt,  the  letUr  in  the  spirit,  she  began  to  reflect 
so  deeply,  that  the  book  glided  from  her  hand, 
and  fell  upon  the  carpet. 

Daring  the  course  of  this  reverie,  the  eyes  of 
the  young  girl  rested,  at  first  mechanically,  upon 
an  admirable  bas-reliefs  placed  on  an  ebony  stand, 
near  one  of  the  windows. 

This  magnificent  bronze,  recently  cast  after  a 
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plaster  copy  from  the  antique,  represented  the 
triumph  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  Never,  perhaps, 
had  Grecian  art  attained  to  such  rare  perfection. 
The  youthful  conqueror,  half  clad  in  a  lion's 
skin,  which  displayed  his  juvenile  grace  and 
charming  purity  of  form,  shone  >vith  divine 
beauty.  Standing  up  in  a  car,  drawn  by  two 
tigers,  with  an  air  at  once  mild  and  proud,  he 
leaned  with  one  hand  upon  a  thyrsus,  and  with 
the  other  guided  his  savage  steeds  in  tranquil 
majesty,  liy  this  rare  mixture  of  grace,  vigour, 
and  serenity,  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the  hero 
who  had  waged  such  rude  combats  with  men 
and  with  monsters  of  the  forest. 

Thanks  to  the  brownish  tone  of  the  figure,  the 
light,  falling  from  one  side  of  the  sculpture,  ad- 
mirably displayed  the  form  of  the  youthful  god, 
which,  carved  in  relievo,  and  thus  illumined, 
shone  like  a  magnificent  statue  of  pale  gold  upon 
the  dark  and"  fretted  background  of  the  bronze. 

When  Adrienne's  look  first  rested  on  this  rare 
assemblage  of  divine  perfections,  her  countenance 
was  calm  and  thoughtful.  But  this  contempla- 
tion, at  first  mechanical,  became  gradually  more 
and  more  attentive  and  conscious,  and  the  voung 
girl,  rising  suddenly  from  her  seat,  slowly  ap- 
proached the  bas-relief,  as  if  yielding  to  the 
invincible  attraction  of  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance. 

Then  a  slight  blush  appeared  on  the  cheeks  of 
Mademoiselle  de  ('ardoville,  stole  across  her  face, 
and  spread  rapidly  to  her  neck  and  forehead. 
She  approached  still  closer  to  tlic  bas-relief,  threw 
round  a  hasty  glance,  as  if  half-ashamed,  or  as 
if  she  had  feared  to  be  surprised  in  a  blameable 
action,  and  twice  stretched  forth  her  hand,  trem- 
bling with  emotion,  only  to  touch  with  the  tips 
of  her  charming  fingers  the  bronze  forehead  of 
the  Indian  Bacchus.  . 

And  twice  she  stopped  short,  witli  a  kind  of 
modest  hesitation. 

At  last,  the  temptation  became  too  strong  for 
her.  She  yielded  to  it ;  and  her  alabaster  fijiger, 
after  delicately  caressing  tlie  features  of  pale 
gold,  was  pressed  more  boldly  for  an  instant  on 
the  pure  and  noble  brow  of  the  youthful  god. 

At  this  slight  pressure,  Adncnne  seemed  to 
feel  a  sort  of  electric  shock;  she  trembled  in 
every  limb,  her  eyes  languished,  and,  after 
swimming  for  an  instant  m  their  humid  and 
brilliant  crystal,  were  raised,  half-closed,  to 
heaven.  Then  the  head  of  the  young  girl  was 
thrown  a  little  way  back,  her  knees  bent  in- 
sensibly, her  rosy  lips  were  half  opened,  as  if  to 
give  a  passage  to  her  heated  breath,  for  her 
bosom  heaved  violently,  as  if  youth  and  life  had 
accelerated  the  pulsations  of  her  heart,  and 
made  her  blood  boil  in  her  veins.  Finally,  the 
burning  cheeks  of  Adrienne  betrayed  a  species 
of  ecstacy,  at  once  timid  and  passionate,  chaste 
and  sensual,  the  expression  of  which  was  in- 
effably tender. 

A  touching  spectacle  indeed  is  that  of  a  young 
maiden,  whose  modest  brow  flushes  with  the  first 
fires  of  a  secret  passion.  Does  not  the  Creator 
of  all  things  animate  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul, 
with  a  spark  of  divine  energy?  Should  He  not 
be  religiously  glorified  in  the  intellect  as  in  the 
senses,  with  which  He  has  so  paternally  endowed 
his  creatures?  They  are  impious  blasphemers 
who  seek  to  stifle  the  celestial  senses,  instead  of 
guiding  and  harmonising  them  in  their  divine 
flight. 

Suddenly,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  started, 
raised  her  head,  opened  her  eyes  as  if  awaking 


from  a  dream,  withdrew  abruptly  from  the  &»• 
relief,  and  walked  several  times  up  and  down  the 
room  in  an  agitated  manner,  pressing  her  burning 
hands  to  her  forehead.  Then  falling,  as  it  were, 
exhausted  on  her  seat,  her  tears  flowed  in  abvi- 
dance.  The  most  bitter  grief  was  visible  in  her 
features,  which  revealed  the  fifttal  struggle  tLtt 
was  passing  within  her. 

By  degrees,  her  tears  ceased.  To  this  crins 
of  painful  dejection  succeeded  a  species  of  violent 
scorn  and  indignation  against  herself^  which  were 
expressed  by  these  words  that  escaped  her :  **  Far 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  feel  myself  weak  and 

cowardly.   Oh,  yes !  cowardly — very  cowardly  T' 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

The  sound  of  a  door,  opening  and  closing, 
roused  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  from  her 
bitter  reflections.  Georgette  entered  the  xooo, 
and  said  to  her  mistress :  '*  Madcmoiselley  can 
you  receive  the  Count  de  Montbron  r** 

Adrienne,  too  well-bred  to  exhibit  before  her 
women  the  sort  of  impatience  occasioned  by  this 
unseasonable  Adi«it,  said  to  Georgette :  **  You  toU 
Mr.  de  Montbron  that  I  was  at  home  r" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

**  Then  beg  him  to  walk  in.** 

Though  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  felt  at  that 
moment  much  vexed  at  the  arrival  of  Mr.  de 
Montbron,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  that  she  enter- 
tained for  him  an  almost  filial  affection,  and  a 
profound  esteem,  though,  by  a  not  unfre^nent 
contrast,  she  almost  always  di&red  from  hun  in 
opinion.  Hence  arose,  when  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  nothing  to  disturb  her  mind,  the 
most  gay  and  animatea  discussions,  in  which  Mr. 
de  Montbron,  notwithstanding  his  "*^>^^"«g  and 
sceptical  humour,  his  long  experience,  his  nre 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  his  ftahiiynihif 
rouerie  in  a  word,  had  not  always  the  advaiitiSB, 
and  even  acknowledged  his  defeat  gaily  eaom. 
Thus,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  diflEercnoes  c^  the 
coimt  and  Adrienne,  before,  as  he  wronld  uj 
laughingly,  he  had  made  himself  her  aecomfkee, 
he  liad  always  opposed  (from  other  motivea  than 
tliosc  alleged  by  Madame  de  Saint-Diaer)  the 
wish  of  Adrienne  to  live  alone  and  in  her  own 
way ;  whilst  Kodin,  on  the .  contrary,  by  invert- 
ing the  young  girl's  resolve  on  this  subject  with 
an  ideal  grandeur  of  intention,  had  acquired  a 
species  of  influence  over  her. 

Mr.  de  Montbron,  now  upwards  of  sixty  yean 
of  age,  had  been  a  prominent  character  in  the 
Directory,  and  during  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire.  His  liberal  style  of  living,  his  wit,  hit 
gaiety,  his  duels,  his  amoura,  and  lus  lonesit 
play,  had  given  him  a  leading  influence  in  the 
best  society  of  his  day ;  while  nis  character,  hii 
kind-heartedness,  and  liberality,  secured  to  ham. 
the  lasting  friendship  of  nearly  all  his  female 
friends.  At  the  time  we  now  present  him  to  ^ 
reader,  he  was  still  a  great  gambler ;  and,  mote- 
over,  a  very  lucky  gambler.  He  had,  as  wehsie 
stated,  a  very  handsome  countenance ;  his  i 
ners  were  decided,  but  polished  and  Ii:^^/;  his 
habits  were  such  as  belong  to  the  hi^^ier  dttica 
of  society,  though  he  could  be  excetSTdy  fltin- 
cal  and  abrupt  with  people  whom  he  did  aottti* 
He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  his  slim  fignri  jRt 
him  an  almost  youthful  appearance ;  his  ktaSiitA 
was  hish,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  head aliflle 
bald :  his  hair  was  grey  and  short,  hm  osnti* 
nance  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  erca  bfaw  mi 
piercing,  and  his  teeth  white»  and  sdU  rtajMtL 
"  The  Count  de  Montbron,"  said  Gmatpm^ 
opening  the  door. 
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^ODM 1"  Baid  Mr.  de  Montbrnn  to  himself; 
in  try  to  discover  the  Imlh  I  am  in  search 
lat  we  mAj  Mcape  a  great  miafmlune." 

CHAPTER  nL 


!  Caedoville,  not  wisliing 
tnty  th«  caoBo  of  the  violent  fedingi  which 
tad  her,  receirod  Mr.  do  Monlbion  with  a 
ed  and  forced  gaiety.  On  the  other  hand, 
tlhitatiding  his  tact  iind  kiiowledgo  of  the 
li  the  count  vna  much  cmbarrasaed  how  to 
''tt>Oo  th«  BUtijtct,  on  which  he  wished  to 
t^ritli  Adnaane,  and  he  resolved  to /«I^> 
{Mbrs  wicnulj  comineacii;g  tlie  ctnver- 


ee«onds,  Mr.  de^Monthwrn  ehooTt  bis  head,  and 
«8id  with  a  «igh  of  regret  ■■  "  My  dear  child,  I 
am  not  pleased." 

Some  aflttir  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  dice,  my 
dear  count  ?"  said  Adrienne,  smUing. 

"  Of  the  heart,"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron. 

■'  What !  you,  that  are  bo  great  a  player,  think 
more  of  a  woman's  whim  than  a  tluow  of  the 

"  i  have  a  heayy  heart,  and  it  is  you  that  are 
ike  cause  of  it,  my  dear  child. '  ^_ 

"  Mr.  do  Montbron,  you  will  make  me  vain, 
said  Adricnnp.  with  a  siaile. 

"  You  would  be  wrong ;  far  I  t«II  you  plainly, 
my  trouble  is  caused  by  your  neglect  of  your 
beanty.  Yet,  your  countenance  is  ^e,  driected, 
soiTOwfiil ;  you  have  been  low-spirited  for  the 
laat  few  days;  you  have  something  on  your 
mind,  I  am  sure  of  it." 


"  My  dear  Mr.  de  Montbron,  you  have  bo 
much  penetration,  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  fail 
you  for  once.  I  am  not  sad,  I  have  nothing  on 
my  mind,  and^I  am  about  to  utter  a  very  uUy 
piece  of  impertinence — I  hare  neTer  thought 
myself  HO  pretty." 

"  On  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more 
modest  than  Bueh  an  assertion.  Wlio  told  foa 
that  falsehood  ?— a  woman  J" 

"  No,  it  was  my  heart,  and  it  spoke  the  bntli," 
answered  Adrienne,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
emotion.      "  TJndentand  it,  if  you  can,"    the 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  att  #dtid  of  the 
alteration  in  your  features,  becaaSbTbu  arc  proud 
of  the  Eufltringg  of  your  heart  V  said  Mr.  de 
Montbron,  looking  at  Adrienne  with  altcntion. 
"  Be  it  «o  ;  I  am  then  right,  Tou  have  some  sor- 
row. I  persiflt  in  it,"  added  the  count,  speaking 
with  a  tone  of  real  feeling,  "  because  it  a  pain- 
ful to  me."' 

"  Be  satiBfled ;  I  am  as  happy  tt  poaeible— for 
erert  Instant  1  lake  delight  vi  rtpeating,  how, 
at  mj  age,  I  am  &ee-Qbs(ftUa*  ftcc  !" 

"  Yes ;  free  to  torroeuk  fMieU,  freU  to  be 
misersblc." 

"  Coine,  come,  my  dei^  eUiint,"  Hiid  Aattiauie, 
"  you  fire  tecommencida  i^  old  quarrtiL  ItljU 
find  tn  you.  the  blly  M  MJf  aunt  and  oH  Ab» 
■•'Aigriffnt, 

•■  Tes,  it  the  republicniU  are  the  alUtt  of  the 


legitimisu— to  diAtToy  each  other  iu  tiVeb 
'"alldng  oF  fiVi  BBominable  aunt,  t&t*  sr- 
he  hoT^  a  «art  of  cotUudl  UMt  AoAbt 
regular  nUfi 

'"WS^'tio't'?  Formerij',  m  wttnlfl  h»*B 
wished  TO  be  the  Goddess  of  R^»>n  t  tlow,  ** 
:haU  pMb&ps  sec  her  canoUked.  She  hu  Ur^* 
irformed  the  Bist  part  of  l&H  Ufc  of  llu^ 


peiformet 
Magdalen 


YoU  elfo  never  ^eah  worn  of  her  thu  ike 

deserves,  my  d«r  child,  SdU,  though  tat  Ifiiite 
opposite  reaions,  1  «gic«d  with  bet  oo  Hte  t<tb- 
iect  of  your  wish  to  retide  tlobe." 

"  I  know  it." 

"  Yes ;  and  because  1  wiihrt  to  te6  )«4  | 
thousand  times  .freer  tliui  ydtt  Ht3ij  iAi  I 
advised  you " 

"  To  marry." 

"  No  doubt ;  you  would  hai^  had  vtrai  Mi 
liberty,  with  its  consequences,  only,  instead  Af 
Mademoiselle  de  CardoTille,  we  should  hare 
called  you  Madame  Somebndi/,  having  found  an 
excellent  husband,  to  be  responsible  for  your 
independence." 

"  And  who  would  have  been  responaiblc  for 
this  ridiculous  husband  ?  And  who  would  bear 
a  mocked  and  degraded  name !  I,  perhaps!" 
■aid  Adhennc,  wiui  animation.  "  No,  no,  my 
dear  count;  goodor  ill,  1  willajiswer  formy  own 
actions ;  to  my  name  shall  attach  the  reputation, 
which  I  alone  have  formed.  I  am  as  incapable 
□f  basely  dishonouring  a  name  which  is  not 
mine,  as  of  continually  bearing  it  myseUi  if  it 
were  not  held  in  esteem.  And,  as  one  can  only 
answer  for  one's  own  actions,  1  prefer  to  keep 
my  name." 

"  You  are  (he  only  person  in  the  world,  that 
has  auch  ideas." 

"  Why?"  said  Adrienne,  laughing.  "  Because 
it  qtpearg  to  me  horrible,  to  see  a  poor  young 
giii  lost  and  buried  in  some  ugly  and  selfish 
man,  and  be>come,  as  they  say  seriously,  psit 
and  paicel  of  the  monst^ — yea  1   a  fresh  and 


blooming  rose  to  become  part  of  a  frightfiil 
thistle  l^i;oroe,  my  dear  count :  confess  thne 
is  something  odious  in  this  conjugal  mRemp- 
sychoais,"  added  Adrienne,  viiih  a  burst  of 
laughter. 

"nie  forced  and  somewhat  feveriah  gsiety  d 
Adrienne  contrasted  painfully  with  her  pale  and 
suffering  countenance;  it  was  so  easy  to  see 
that  she  etfote  to  stifie  with  laughter  some  deep 
sorrow,  that  Mr,  de  Montbron  was  much  affectal 
by  it:  but,  dissembling  his  emotion,  he  appeared 
to  reQect  a  moment,  SJtd  took  up  mechanicallT, 
one  of  the  new  and  fresh-cut  books  by  which 
Adrienne  was  surrounded.  After  casting  a  care- 
less glance  at  this  volume,  he  continued,  still 
dissembling  his  feelings :  "  Come,  my  dear  mad- 
cap ;  this  is  another  folly.  Suppose  I  wei« 
twenty  yeare  old,  and  that  tou  did  me  the 
honour  to  marry  me— you  wotOd  be  called  Us- 
dame  de  Montbion,  I  Imagine  }" 

"  Perhaps." 

"  How  perhaps !  Would  yon  not  beai  mj 
name,  if  you  married  me  i" 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Adrierme,  with  a 
smile,  "  do  not  let  us  paisue  this  hypotheiiii 
which  cai)  onlV  leave  us— regreti." 

Su^lMl^,  Mr.  de  Montbron  started,  md 
looked  It  Mademoiselle  de  Caidorille  with  ta 
eipreMloh  of  surprise.  For  some  momoUi, 
whilst  luklng  to  Adrienne,  he  had  mechanioHf 
taken  up  two  or  three  of  the  volumea  scattered 
AVer  thto  coUch,  and  had  glanced  at  their  titles  in 
tiie  s&the  careleas  manner. 

Vta  fint  was  called  the  Uadrm   Binary  i>f 

jhe  teeandt  tVntwIi  in  India. 
The  third,  UUi/npn  India. 
Much  surprittM,  HI-,  de  Hoatbron  ttad  nm- 
Hnned  his   mvMttjtttion,  and  found  that  ^ 

fourUt  volume  itohuiDed  this  In^ait  tUtMbela- 
ture,  being  called  AtMiCM  in  India. 

The  fifth  was  RMtSettJotu  of  mndotlun. 

The  sixth,  WDM  of  n  TVavrOn-  m  A  fiat 
India. 

Hence  Ae  astonishment,  whi^  fin  iDsay 
serious  lUtons,  Ur.  do  Montbron  had  do  looget 
been  able  to  concealj  and  which  hii  looks  bc- 
trnyed  ta  Adrit^nne.  The  laller,  having  com- 
Ipletriy  fcrgotten  the  presence  of  the  accoHug 
vtduBies  by  which  she  was  suiioanded,  yielded 

Sa  Uovoment  of  ihroluntaiy  confiision,  and 
ushed  slighlJyi  then,  her  bm  and  resoluK 
character  et^n  coming  to  her  aid,  she  looked 
full  at  Mr,  dc  Montbron,  and  said  to  him ;  "  Wdl, 
my  dear  count '.  what  surprises  you  ?" 

Instead  of  answering,  Mr.  de  Montbron  tip- 
peared  still  more  absorbed  in  thought,  and  con- 
templating the  voung  girl,  he  could  not  SuMr 
saying  to  himself :  "  No,  no — it  is  impaMAle— 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  indiBcreet  in  ma  lo 
listen  to  j'our  soliloquy,  my  dear  coont,"  saU 
Adrienne. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  child ;  but  what  I  iw 
surprises  me  so  much " 

"  And  pray  what  do  you  see?" 

"  Hie  traces  of  so  great  and  novel  on  inlitMt 
in  all  that  relates  to  India,"  said  Mr.  deMoi^ 
bron,  laying  a  slight  stress  on  his  words,  saj 
flxinea  piercing  look  upon  the  young  girL 

"  Well!"  said  Adrienne,  bravely. 

"  Well !  I  seek  the  caoae  at  this  Rtddoi 
passion." 

"  Oeographical  1"  said  Madcmoiaelle  da  Cb- 
doville,  interrupting  Mr.  de  Uoutbroti ;   "  fos 
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may  find  thii  taito  somewhai  ferioui  for  in j  age, 
my  dear  count — but  one  mutt  find  occupation 
in  one's  leisure  hours — and  then,  haiinff  a  cou- 
sin, who  is  both  an  Indian  and  a  prince,  I  should 
like  to  know  something  of  the  fortunate  country, 
irom  which  I  derire  this  ttutag^  relationship." 

Tliese  last  words  werp  pronounced  with  a  bit- 
ttmess,  Auat  was  not  lost  on  Mr.  de  Montbron ; 
watching  Adrienne,  attentively,  he  resumed: 
^  It  seems  to  me,  that  you  speak  of  the  prince 
with  some  harshness." 

**  No ;  I  speak  of  him  with  indifference." 

**  Yet  he  deserves  a  very  different  feeling." 

M  On  the  part  of  some  other  person,  perhaps," 
relied  Adrienne,  drily. 

•<  He  is  so  unhappy !"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron, 
in  a  tone  of  sincere  pity.  *'  When  I  saw  him  the 
odier  day,  he  made  my  heart  ache." 

«#What  have  I  to  do  widi  itT  exdaimed 
Adrienne,  virith  an  accent  of  painful,  and  almost 
utgtj  impatience. 

**  I  should  have  thought  that  his  cruel  tor- 
maats  at  least  deserved  your  pity,"  answered  the 
ooimt,  gravely. 

**  fi^ — from  me !"  cried  Adrienne,  with  an 
air  of  onended  pride.  Then,  restraining  herself, 
she  added,  coldly :  '*  You  are  jesting,  Mr.  de 
MoB^on.  It  is  not  in  sober  seriousness,  that 
yoa  ask  me  to  take  interest  in  the  amorous  tor- 
mants  of  your  prince." 

There  was  so  much  cold  disdain  in  these  last 
woids  of  Adrienne,  her  pale  and  agitated  coun- 
tenance betrayed  such  naughty  bitterness,  that 
Mr.  de  Montbron  said,  sorrowfully :  **  It  is  then 
true ;  I  have  not  been  deceived.  I  who  thousht, 
horn  our  old  and  constant  friendship,  that  I  had 
lome  claim  to  your  confidence,  have  known 
nothing  of  it — whilst  you  told  all  to  another.  It 
ia  painnd,  very  oainM  to  me." 

«*  I  do  not  unoerstand  you,  Mr.  de  Montbron." 

^  Wdl  then,  since  I  must  speak  plainly,"  cried 
the  eount,  **  there  is,  I  see,  no  hope  for  this  un- 
happy boy — you  love  another." 

Aa  Adnenne  started — '*  Oh !  you  cannot  deny 
il,"  resumed  the  count ;  "  your  psleness  and 
malsnfholy  for  the  last  few  days,  your  implac- 
able indifl^ence  to  the  prince — all  prove  to  me, 
that  you  are  in  love." 

Hurt  by  &e  manner  in  which  the  coimt  spoke 
of  ikt  sentiment  he  attributed  to  her,  Mademoi- 
•eQe  de  Oardoville  answered  with  dig^ufied  hats- 
1mm:  '*  You  must  know,  Mr.  de  Montbron,  that 
a  secret  discovered  is  not  a  confidence.  Your 
language  surprises  me." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend !  if  I  use  the  poor  privi- 
lege of  experience — ^if  I  guess  that  vou  are  in 
loive— 4f  I  tell  you  so,  and  even  go  so  iar  as  to  re- 
proach you  with  it — it  is  because  the  life  or  death 
of  this  poor  prince  is  concerned ;  and  I  feel  for 
him  as  £f  he  were  my  son,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
know  him  mthout  taking  the  warmest  interest 
in  him." 

**  It  would  be  singular,"  returned  Adrienne, 
with  redoubled  coldness,  and  still  more  bitter 
irony,  "  if  my  love — admitting  I  were  in  love — 
covdd  have  any  such  strange  infiuence  on  Prince 
CJalma.  What  can  it  matter  to  himT  added 
ana,  with  almost  agonizing  disdain. 

**  What  can  it  matter  to  him ! — ^Now  really, 
my  dear  friend,  permit  me  to  teUyou,  that  it  is 
you  who  are  jesting  cruelly.  What  I  this  un- 
Jbrtanatff  youth  loves  you  with  aU  the  blind 
eadour  of  a  first  love — twice  he  has  attempted  to 
itinBinate  by  suicide  tl^e  horrible  tortures  of  his 
^paasiiyn-'and  you  think  it  strange,  that  your  love 


for  another  should  be  with  him  a  question  of  lifo 
or  death !" 

**  He  loyes  me  than !"  cried  the  young  girl, 
with  an  accent  impossible  to  describe. 

^*  He  loyes  you  to  madnesf,  I  tell  you;  I  have 
teen  it." 

Adrienne  seemed  overcome  with  amasement. 
From  pale,  she  became  crimson ;  as  the  redness 
disappeared,  her  lips  grew  white,  and  trembled. 
Her  emotion  was  so  strong,  that  she  remained 
for  some  moments  unable  to  speak,  and  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  moderate  its  pid- 
sations. 

Mr.  de  Montbron,  almost  frightened  at  the 
sudden  change  in  the  countenance  of  Adrienne, 
hastily  approached  her,  exclaiming:  **  Good 
heaven,  my  poor  child !  what  is  the  matter  ?*' 

Instead  of  answering,  Adrienne  vraved  her 
hand  to  him,  in  sign  that  he  should  not  Im 
alarmed ;  and,  in  fact,  the  count  was  soon  tran- 
quilliscd,  for  the  beautiful  face  of  the  young 
girl,  which  had  so  lately  been  contracted  with 
pain,  irony,  and  scorn,  seemed  now  expressive 
of  the  sweeteet  and  most  inefiaUe  emotions ; 
she  appeared  to  luxuriate  in  delight,  and  to  foar 
losing  the  least  particle  of  it ;  then,  as  reflection 
told  her,  that  she  was,  perhaps,  the  diq;>e  of 
illusion  or  folsehood,  she  exclaimed  suddenly, 
with  anguish,  addressing  herself  to  Mr.  de  Mont- 
bron :  **  But  is  what  you  tdl  me  truef* 

•»  What  I  tell  you  r 

"  Yes — that  Prince  Djalma 


i> 


u 


Loves  you  to  madness  \ — Alas!  it  is  only  too 
true." 

'*  No,  no/'  cried  Adrienne,  with  a  charming 
expression  of  simplicity ;  **  that  could  never  be 
too  true." 

"  What  do  you  say  K'  cried  the  count. 

«  But— that  woman?''  asked  Adrienne,  as  if 
tiie  word  scorched  her  lips. 

"AVhat  woman  r" 

"  She  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  these  pain- 
fral  struggles." 

"  That  woman ! — why,  who  should  it  be  but 
you  r 

"What!  ir-oh!  teU  me,  U  viras  I." 

*<  On  my  word  of  honour.  I  trust  my  expe- 
rience: I  nave  never  seen  so  ardent  and  sincere 
a  passion." 

"  Oh !  is  it  really  so  ?  Has  he  never  h|d  any 
other  love?" 

"  Never." 

«*  Yet  I  was  told  so." 

"  By  whom  ?" 

« 1&.  Rodin." 

"  Thai  Diabna *' 

**  Had  fallen  violently  in  love,  two  days  after 
I  saw  him." 

"Mr.  Rodin  told  you  that!"  cried  Mr.  de 
Montbron,  as  if  struck  with  a  sudden  idea. 
**  Why,  it  is  he  who  told  Djalma,  that  you  were 
in  love  with  some  one  dse. 

"  I !" 

**  And  this  it  was,  which  occasioned  the  dread- 
frd  despair  of  the  poor  youth." 

*'  It  was  this  which  occasioned  my  despair." 

'*  You  love  him  then,  lust  as  he  loves  you !" 
exdaimed  Mr.  de  Montbron,  transported  with 
joy. 

**Ifl  love  him !"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cfr- 
doville. 

A  discreet  knock  at  the  door  int^rrupt^ 
Adrienne. 

"  One  of  your  servants,  no  doubt.  Ife  cal;n»'' 
said  the  coimt. 
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«  Come  in,"  said  Adiienne,  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

••  What  is  it?"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardorille. 

Florine  entered  the  room. 

'*  Mr.  Rodin  has  just  been.  Pearin^  to  distorb 
Mademoiselle,  he  would  not  come  m;  but  he 
will  return  in  half  an  hour.  Will  Mademoiselle 
receive  him  ^' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  count  to  Florine;  "  even 
if  I  am  still  with  Mademoiselle,  show  him  in  by 
all  means.  Is  not  that  your  opinion?"  asked 
Mr.  de  Montbron  of  Adrienne. 

*'  Quite  so,"  answered  the  yoimg  girl ;  and  a 
flash  of  indignation  darted  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
thought  of  Bodin's  perfidy. 

"  Ah !  the  old  Uuef !"  said  Mr.  de  Montbron. 
"  I  always  had  my  doubts  of  that  crooked  neck  !" 

Florine  withdrew,  leaving  the  count  with  her 
mistress. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LOVE. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cabdovillb  was  trans- 
figured. For  the  first  time,  her  beauty  shone 
fcnih  in  all  its  lustre.  Until  now  overshadowed 
by  indifference,  or  darkened  by  grief,  she  ap- 
peared suddenly  illumined  by  a  brilliant  ray  of 
sunshine. 

The  slight  irritation  caused  by  the  perfidy  of 
Rodin  passed  like  an  imperceptible  shade  from 
the  brow  of  the  youns  girl.  What  cared  she 
now  for  fodsehood  and  perfidy  ?  Had  they  not 
failed? 

And,  for  the  future,  what  human  power  could 
interpose  between  her  and  Djalma,  so  sure  of 
each  other  ?  Who  would  dare  to  cross  the  path 
of  those  two  beings,  resolute  and  strong  with  the 
irresistible  power  of  youth,  love,  ana  liberty? 
Who  would  dare  to  follow  them  into  that  blazing 
sphere,  whither  they  went,  so  beautiful  and 
happy,  to  blend  together  in  their  inextinguish- 
able love,  protected  by  the  proof-armour  of  their 
own  happiness  ? 

Hardly  had  Florine  left  the  room,  when 
Adrienne  approached  Mr.  de  Montbron  with  a 
rapid  step.  She  seemed  to  have  become  taUer; 
and  to  watch  her  advancing,  light,  radiant,  and 
triumphant,  one  might  have  fancied  her  a  god- 
dess walking  upon  the  clouds. 

"  When  shidl  I  see  him?"  was  her  first  word 
to  Mr.  de  Montbron. 

••  Well— say  to-morrow ;  he  must  be  prepared 
for  so  much  happiness;  in  so  ardent  a  nature, 
such  sudden,  unexpected  joy  might  be  terrible." 

Adrienne  remained  pensive  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  rapidly ;  "  To-morrow — yes — ^not  before 
to-morrow.    I  have  a  superstition  of  the  heart." 

"  What  is  it  r" 

"  You  shall  know.  He  loves  me-— that  word 
says  all,  contains  all,  comprehends  all,  it  aU — 
and  yet  I  have  a  thousand  questions  to  ask 
with  regard  to  him— but  I  will  ask  none  before 
to-morrow,  because,  by  a  mysterious  fatality, 
to-morrow  is  with  me  a  sacred  anniversary.  It 
will  be  a  century  till  then ;  but,  happily,  I  can 
wait.    Look  here !" 

Then,  makine  a  sign  to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  she 
led  him  to  the  Indian  Bacchus.  '*  How  much  it 
is  like  him !"  said  she  to  the  count. 

«*  Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  **  it  is  strange !" 

"  Strange?"  returned  Adrienne,  with  a  smile 
of  gentle  pride ;  ••  strange,  that  a  hero,  a 
demi-god,  an  ideal  of  beauty,  should  resemble 
Djalma?" 


"  How  you  love  him !"  said  Mr.  de  MoaflKon, 
deeply  touched,  and  almost  dazzled  by  the  feli- 
city which  beamed  from  the  coontenaoee  of 
Adrienne.  « 

'*  I  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal,  do  you 
not  think  so?"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  nleneiu 

<*  If  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  to  cooiehflre 
to-day,  ahnost  in  despair,  what  would  hnt 
happened  ?" 

•«  I  cannot  tell ;  I  should  perhapa  have  died, 
for  I  am  wounded  mortally  here '  —  and  the 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart.  **  But  what 
might  have  been  death  to  me,  will  now  be  Hfr.** 

"  It  was  horrible,"  said  the  count,  shaddering. 
**  Such  a  passion,  buried  in  youz  own.  hraast, 
proud  as  you  are " 

**  Yes,  proud— but  not  self-conoeited.  Wha 
I  learned  his  love  for  another,  and  that  the  ia^ 
pression  which  I  fJEmcied  I  had  made  on  him  tt 
our  first  interview,  had  been  immediately  e&oed, 
I  renounced  all  hope,  without  being  able  to 
renoimce  my  love.  Instead  of  shunning  hii 
image,  I  surroimded  myself  with  all  that  oonld 
remmd  me  of  him.  In  default  of  happinfla, 
there  is  a  bitter  pleasure  in  suffering  throu^ 
what  we  love." 

**  1  can  now  understand  your  Indian  library.** 

Instead  of  answering  the  count,  Adrienne  took 
from  the  stand  one  of  the  freshly-cut  volumes, 
and,  bringing  it  to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  said  to  him, 
with  a  smile,  and  a  celestial  expression  of  jor 
and  happiness :  **  I  was  wrong — ^I  am  conceitaL 
Just  read  this — aloud,  if  you  please.  I  tell  yoo, 
that  I  can  wait  for  to-morrow." — ^And,  present- 
ing the  book  to  the  coimt,  she  pointed  out  one 
passage  with  the  tip  of  her  charming  finger. 
Then  she  sank  down  upon  the  couch,  and,  in  n 
attitude  of  deep  attention,  with  her  body  best 
forward,  her  hands  crossed  upon  the  cushion,  hv 
chin  resting  upon  her  hands,  her  lar^  eyes  fixed 
with  a  sort  of  adoration  on  the  Indian  Bacchns, 
that  was  just  opposite  to  her,  she  appeared,  hf 
this  impassioned  contemplation,  to  prepare  her' 
self  to  bsten  to  Mr.  de  Montbron. 

The  latter,  much  astonished,  began  to  read, 
after  again  looking  at  Adrienne,  who  said  to  hia 
in  her  most  coaxing  voice :  "  Very  slowly,  I  beg 
of  you." 

Mr.  de  Montbron  then  read  the  fiBOoviag 
passage  from  the  journal  of  a  traveller  in  India: 
**  *  When  I  was  at  Bombay,  in  1829, 1  coflBrtiirtiy 
heard  amongst  the  English  there,  of  a  yoaog 
hero,  the  son  of 


The  count  having  paused  a  seccmd,  by 
of  the  barbarous  pronunciation  of  the  name  et 
Djalma's  father,  Adrienne  immediately  said  to 
him,  in  her  soft  voice :  **  The  son  of  Km^"' 
Sinff." 

**  What  a  memory !"  said  the  count,  with  a 
smile.  And  he  resimied :  *'  *  A  young  hexo,  the 
son  of  Kadja-Sing,  king  of  MundL  On  his  re- 
turn from  a  distant  and  sanguinary  expeditioii 
amongst  the  moimtains,  against  this  Indian  kin^ 
Colonel  Drake  was  filled  with  enthusiasm  Ibr 
this  son  of  Kadia-Sing,  who  is  called  Djahaa. 
Hardly  beyond  the  age  of  childhood,  this  yoong 
prince  has,  in  the  course  of  this  implacable  wai^ 
given  proofs  of  such  chivalrous  intrepidity,  and 
of  so  noble  a  character,  that  his  fieither  has  been 
sumamed  the  Father  of  the  Generoue.*  " 

**  That  is  a  touching  custom,"  said  the  oomit 
"  To  recompense  the  mther,  as  it  were,  by  grring 
him  a  surname  in  honour  of  his  son,  is  a  giait 
idea.  But  how  strange  you  should  here  net 
with  this  book !"  add^  the  count,  in  suipns^ 
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^  I  can  nndentand;  there  is  matter  here  to  in- 
flame the  coolest  head." 

*'  Oh  I  you  will  see,  you  mil  see,"  said 
Adriemie. 

The  count  continued  to  read :  « *  Colonel  Drake, 
one  of  the  brarest  and  best  officers  of  the  Eng- 
lish anuT,  said  yesterday,  in  my  presence,  that, 
haying  oeea.  dangerously  wounded,  and  made 
prisoner  by  Prince  Djabna,  after  an  energetic 
resistance,  he  had  be^  conveyed  to  the  camp 
established  in  the  village  of ' " 

Here  there  was  the  same  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  comit,  on  seeing  a  still  more  barba- 
rous name  than  the  first ;  so,  not  wishing  to  try 
the  adventure,  he  paused,  and  said  to  Adrienne : 
"  Now  really,  I  give  it  up." 

**  And  yet  it  is  so  easy !"  replied  Adrienne ; 
and  she  pronounced  with  inexpressible  softness, 
a  name  m  itself j  soft :  **  The  village  of  Shum- 
ahabad." 

**  This  appears  to  be  an  infallible  process  for 
remembering  geographical  names,"  said  the 
count,  and  he  thus  continued :  "  *  Once  arrived 
at  the  camp.  Colonel  Drake  received  the  kindest 
hospitality,  and  Prince  Dialma  treated  him  with 
the  respect  of  a  son.  It  was  tb.ere  that  the 
colonel  became  acquainted  with  some  facts, 
which  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  his  enthusiasm 
foot  Prince  Djalma.  I  heard  him  relate  the  two 
following. 

**  *  In  one  of  the  battles,  the  prince  was  accom- 
panied by  a  young  Indian  of  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  whom  he  loved  tenderly,  and  who  served 
him  as  a  page,  following  him  on  horseback  to 
carry  his  spare  weapons.  This  child  was  idol- 
ixed  by  its  mother ;  just  as  they  set  out  on  the 
.ea^edition,  she  had  entrusted  her  son  to  Prince 
J>|alma's  care,  saying,  with  a  stoicism  worthy  of 
antiquity :  '  Let  him  be  your  brother.' — *  He  shall 
he  my  brother,'  had  repUed  the  prince.  In  the 
midst  of  a  disastrous  defeat,  the  child  is  severely 
woonded,  and  his  horse  lulled;  the  prince,  at 
the  peril  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  forced  retreat,  disengages  him, 
and  places  him  on  the  croup  of  his  own  horse ; 
they  are  pursued;  a  musket-ball  strikes  their 
•teed,  who  is  just  able  to  reach  a  mass  of  jungle, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  after  some  vain  efforts, 
lie  fidls  exhausted.  The  child  is  unable  to  walk, 
tmt  the  prince  carries  him  in  his  arms,  and  hides 
with  him  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  jimgle. 
The  English  arrive,  and  begm  their  search;  but 
the  two  victims  escape.  After  a  night  and  a 
day  of  marches,  counter-marches,  stratagems, 
fstigues,  unheard-of  perils,  the  prince,  stiU  car- 
rying the  child,  one  of  whose  legs  is  broken, 
arrives  fit  his  father's  camp,  and  says,  with  the 
utmost  simplicity :  '  /  had  promUed  hie  mother 
thai  J  wmld  act  a  brother' i  part  by  him — and  I 
kaoe  done  eo*  " 

"  That  is  admirable !"  cried  the  count 

**  Go  on — pray  go  on  I"  said  Adrienne,  drying 
•'tear,  without  removing  her  eyes  firom  the  bat^ 
reiUft  which  she  continued  to  contemplate  with 
growing  adoration. 

The  count  continued:  **  *  Another  time.  Prince 
I3jalma,  followed  by  two  black  slaves,  went, 
bobre  sunrise,  to  a  very  wild  spot,  to  seize  two 
little  tigers,  only  a  few  days  old.  The  den  had 
been  before  discovered.  The  two  old  tigers 
wece  still  abroad.  One  of  the  blacks  entered 
the  den  by  a  narrow  aperture ;  the  other,  aided  by 
Djalma,  cut  down  a  toleraldy  large  tree,  to  pre- 
pare a  trap  for  one  of  the  old  tigers.  On  the 
nde  of  the  aperture,  the  cavern  was  exceedingly 


steep.  The  prince  mounted  to  the  top  of  it  with 
agihty,  to  set  his  trap,  with  the  aid  of  the  other 
black.  Suddenly,  a  dreadful  roar  was  heard; 
and,  in  a  few  boimds,  the  female  tiger,  returning 
from  the  chase,  reached  the  opening  of  the  den. 
The  black,  who  was  laying  me  trap  witii  the 
prince,  had  his  skull  fractiured  by  her  bite ;  the 
tree,  falling  across  the  entrance,  prevented  the 
female  firom  penetrating  the  cavern,  and  at  the 
same  time  stopped  the  exit  of  the  black,  who 
had  seized  the  yoimg  tigers. 

**  •  About  twenty  feet  higher,  upon  a  ledge  of 
rock,  the  prince  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  looking 
down  upon  this  fiightfiil  spectacle.  The  tigress, 
rendered  furious  by  the  cries  of  her  cubs,  gnawed 
the  hands  of  the  black,  who,  firom  the  interior  of 
the  den,  strove  to  support  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
his  only  rampart,  whilst  he  uttered  the  most 
lamentable  outcries.*  ** 

"  It  is  horrible  I"  said  the  count. 

•*  Oh !  go  on  !  pray  go  on  !"  exclaimed  Adri- 
enne, with  excitement ;  "  you  will  see  what  can 
be  achieved  by  heroism  and  goodness." 

The  coimt  continued :  "  *  Suddenly  the  prince 
seized  his  dagger  between  his  teeth,  fastened  his 
sash  to  a  block  of  stone,  took  his  axe  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  slid  down  this  substi- 
tute for  a  rope ;  falling  at  a  few  steps  from,  the 
wild  beast,  he  sprang  upon  her,  and,  swift  as 
lightning,  dealt  her  two  mortal  strokes,  just  as 
the  black,  losing  his  strength,  was  about  to  drop 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  must  have  been  torn 
in  pieces.* " 

**  And  you  are  astonished  at  his  resemblance 
with  the  demi-god,  to  whom  fable  itself  ascribes 
no  more  generous  devotion  !**  cried  the  yoimg 
girl,  with  still  increasing  excitement. 

"  I  am  astonished  no  longer,  I  only  admire,*' 
said  the  count,  in  a  voice  of  emotion ;  **  and,  at 
these  two  noble  instances  of  heroism,  my  heart 
beats  with  enthusiasm,  as  if  I  weie  still  twenty 
years  of  age." 

**  And  me  noble  heart  of  this  traveller  beat 
like  yours,  at  the  recital,"  said  Adrienne ;  **  you 
will  see." 

"  *  What  renders  so  admirable  the  intrepidity 
of  the  prince,  is,  that,  according  to  the  principle 
of  Indian  castes,  the  life  of  a  slave  is  of  no  im- 
portance ;  thus  a  king's  son,  risking  his  life  for 
the  safety  of  a  poor  creature  so  generally  de- 
spised, obeyed  an  heroic  and  truly  christian  in- 
stinct of  charity,  until  then  imheard  of  in  his 
coimtry. 

"  *  Two  such  actions,  said  Colonel  Drake,  with 
p;ood  reason,  are  sufficient  to  paint  the  man  ;  it 
IS  then  with  a  feeling  of  proioxmd  respect  and 
admiration,  that  I,  an  obscure  traveller,  have 
written  the  name  of  Prince  Djalma  in  my  book; 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  have  experienced  a  kind 
of  sorrow,  when  I  have  asked  myself  what 
would  be  the  future  fate  of  this  prince,  lost  in 
the  depths  of  a  savage  coimtry,  always  devas- 
tated by  war.  However  humble  may  be  the 
homage  that  I  pay  to  this  character,  worthy  of 
the  heroic  age,  his  name  will  at  least  be  repeated 
vrith  generous  enthusiasm  by  all  those  who  have 
hearts  that  beat  in  sympathy  with  what  is  great 
and  noble.' " 

"  And  just  now,  when  I  read  those  simple  and 
touching  lines,"  resumed  Adrienne,  "  I  could 
not  forl^ar  pressing  my  lips  to  the  name  of  the 
traveller." 

"  Yes ;  he  is  such  as  I  thought  him,"  cried 
the  count,  with  still  more  emotion,  as  he  re- 
turned the  book  to  Adrienne,  who  rose,  with 
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a  grave  and  touching  aii,  and  said  to  him:  "  It 
was  thus  I  wished  you  to  know  him,  that  you 
might  imderstand  my  adoration ;  for  this  cou- 
rage, this  heroic  goodness,  I  had  guessed  it  all 
beforehand,  when  I  was  an  involuntary  listener 
to  his  conversation.  From  that  moment,  I  knew 
him  to  be  generous  as  intrepid,  tender  and  sen- 
sitive as  energetic  and  resolute ;  and  when  I  saw 
him  so  marvellously  beautiful — so  different,  in 
the  noble  character  of  his  countenance,  and 
even  in  the  style  of  his  garments,  from  all  I  had 
hitherto  met  with — when  I  saw  the  impression 
that  I  made  upon  him,  and  which  I  perhaps  felt 
still  more  violently — I  knew  that  my  whole  life 
was  bound  up  with  this  love." 

"  And  now,  what  are  your  plans  r" 
"  Divine,  radiant  as  my  heart.  AVhen  he 
learns  his  happiness,  I  wish  that  Djalma  should 
feel  dazzled  as  I  do,  so  as  to  prevent  my  gazing 
on  my  sun ;  for  I  repeat,  that,  until  to-morrow 
will  be  a  century  to  me.  Yes,  it  is  strange  !  I 
should  have  thought,  that  after  such  a  discovery, 
I  should  feel  the  want  of  being  left  alone, 
plimged  in  an  ocean  of  delicioiis  dreams.  But, 
no !  from  this  time  till  to-morrow — I  dread  soli- 
tude— I  feel  a  kind  of  feverish  impatience — \m- 
easy — ardent  —  Oh!  where  is  the  beneficent 
fiairy,  that,  touching  me  with  her  wand,  will  lull 
me  mto  slumber  till  to-morrow  !" 

"  I  will  be  that  beneficent  fairy,"  said  the 
count,  smiling. 

«  You  r 

"  Y'es,  I." 

"  And  how  so  ?" 

"  The  power  of  my  wand  is  this :  I  will  re- 
lieve you  from  a  portion  of  your  thoughts,  by 
making  them  materially  visible." 

"  Pray  explain  yourself." 

"  And  my  plan  will  have  another  advantage  for 
you.  Listen  to  me ;  you  are  so  happy  now,  that 
you  can  hear  anything.  Your  odious  aunt,  and 
her  equally  odious  friends,  are  spreading  the 
report,  that  your  residence  with  Mr.  Baleinier 

"  Was  rendered  necessary  by  the  derangement 
of  my  mind,"  said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile  ;  **  I 
expected  that." 

*•  It  is  stupid  enough  ;  but,  as  your  resolution 
to  live  alone  makes  many  envious  of  you,  •  and 
many  hostile,  you  must  feel  that  there  will  be 
no  want  of  persons  ready  to  believe  the  most 
absurd  calumny  possible.' 

"  I  hope  as  much.  To  pass  for  mad  in  the 
eyes  of  fools  is  very  flattering." 

**  Yes ;  but  to  prove  to  fools  that  they  are 
fools,  and  that  in  the  face  of  all  Paris,  is  much 
more  amusing.  Now,  people  begin  to  talk  of 
your  absence ;  you  have  given  up  your  daily 
rides;  for  some  time,  my  niece  has  appeared 
alone  in  our  box  at  the  Opera ;  you  wish  to  kill 
the  time  till  to-morrow — well !  here  is  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity.  It  is  two  o'clock ;  at  half- 
past  three,  my  niece  will  come  in  the  carriage ; 
the  weather  is  splendid;  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
crowd  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.*  You  can 
take  a  delightful  ride,  and  be  seen  by  every- 
body. Then,  as  the  air  and  movement  vnll 
have  calmed  your  fever  of  happiness,  I  will 
commence  my  magic  this  evening,  and  take  you 
to  India." 

•*  To  India  r" 

•*  Into  the  midst  of  one  of  those  wild  forests, 
in  which  roars  the  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 
tiger.  We  will  have  this  heroic  combat,  which 
*  The  favoiuite  drive  of  the  Parisians. 


so  moved  you  just  now,  undflr  cmr  owa  9fm,  in 

all  its  terrible  reality." 

'*  ^ally,  my  dear  count,  yoa  mnst  be  jiiUiig." 

**  Not  at  all ;  I  promise  to  show  you  reel  vild 
beasts,  formidable  tenants  of  th«  country  of  ov 
demi-god — growling  tigen — louiiig  lions*^^ 
you  not  thi^  that  will  be  bett«  tliwi  boeki  f* 

•»  But  how  V* 

"  Come  i  I  must  give  you  the  secret  of  mg 
supernatural  power.  On  returning  6oai  yev 
ride,  you  shall  dine  with  my  niece,  and  vo  wOi 
go  together  to  a  very  cunous  spuctacle,  mom 
exhibiting  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin.^  ▲  ant 
extraordinary  brute-tamor  there  shows  ym  t 
number  of  wild  beasts,  in  a  state  of  natmi^  k 
the  midst  of  a  forest  (here  only  commeBses  titt 
illusion),  and  has  fierce  combats  with  them  ifl— 
tigers,  lions,  and  panthers.  All  Paris  is  cwwit 
ing  to  these  representations ;  and  all  Paris  w3l 
see  you  there,  more  charming  than  ever." 

*'  I  accept  your  offer,"  said  Adriafm%  with 
childish  delight.  *'  Yes ;  you  are  ri^ht.  I  shi& 
feel  a  strange  pleasure  in  beholding  these  fas* 
cious  monsters,  who  will  remind  mo  of  Aon 
that  my  demi-god  so  heroically  overesaa.  I 
accept  also,  because,  far  the  first  time  ia  ny  Hiti 
I  am  anxious  to  be  admired — even  by  overfMy. 
I  accept  finally,  because *' 

Here  Mademoiselle  de  CardoitiUe  was  iat»> 
rupted  by  a  low  knock  at  the  door,  and  kf 
the  entrance  of  Florine,  who  annouacoil  Vx, 
Kodin. 


CHAPTER  V, 

TUB  EXBCUnOK, 

BoDiN  entered.    A  rapid  glance  at 
selle  de  Cardoville  and  Mr.  do  MoatbroB,tall 
him  at  once,  that  he  was  in  a  difficult  poshita 
In  fact,  nothing  could  be  less  eneomxiffimf  Iklft 
the  faces  of  A<£rienne  and  the  count. 

The  latter,  when  he  disliked  people,  MUhM 
his  antipathy,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  m 
impertinently  aggressive  manner,  vHdeli  kaft 
before  now  occasioned  a  good  number  of 
At  the  sight  of  Kodin,  his  countenance  at 
assumed  a  harsh  and  insolent  ezpressioa ; 
ing  his  elbow  on  the  chimney-piece,  and 
versing  with  Adrienne,  he  looked  diadaiafcBf 
over  his  shoulder,    without   taking    tfia 


moiveniaBt  w 


notice  of  the  low  bow  of  the  Jesuit. 

On  the  other  hand,  kt  the  sight  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  almost  felt 
that  she  should  experience  no 
anger  or  hatred.  The  brilliant  flasM 
burned  in  her  heart,  purified  it  hma  every  fia* 
dictive  sentiment.  She  smiled,  on  the  eoofiMf  f 
for,  glancing  with  gentle  pride  at  the  hiMuk 
Bacchus,  and  then  at  her  own  imager  die  aiksi 
herself  what  two  beings,  so  young,  and  idt,  wd 
free,  and  loving,  could  have  to  fisarfroin  tins  oU, 
sordid  man,  with  his  ignoble  and  base  eoaBte> 
nance, '  now  advancing  towards  her,  witk  At 
gyrations  of  a  reptile.  In  a  word,  fiur  from  M- 
iiig  anger  and  aversion  with  regard  to  Bedn^ 
the  young  girl  seemed  full  of  the  iqurit  of  nodEr 
ing  gaiety,  and  her  large  eyes,  already  tightaj  W 
with  happiness,  now  spanded  with  farnj  Ms 
mischief* 

Kodin*  felt  himself  ill  at  ease.  Peofia  ef  lii 
stamp  greatly  prefer  violent  to  mocking  mmakk 
They  can  encounter  bursts  of  rage — aoaMtei{ 
by  felling  on  their  knees,  weeping,  giiiaiiiagi  Hi 
beating  their  breasts — somettme*  by  ^"  ^ 
•  The  theatre  of  that 
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thflir  adTenaxy,  axined  and  implacable.  But 
tber  are  msilj  disconcerted  by  biting  raillery ; 
ana  thus  it  was  with  Rodin.  He  saw  that, 
kfftween  Adrienne  de  Cardorille  and  Mr.  de 
liionibron*  he  was  about  to  be  placed  in  no  very 
oomCbrtable  position. 

The  count  opened  the  fire ;  atill  glancing  oyer 
lua  shoulder,  he  said  to  Kodin :  *'  Ah  !  ah  !  you 
eve  here,  my  benerolent  gentleman !" 

*•  Prayt  air,  draw  a  little  nearer/'  said  Adrienne, 
ivith  A  moeldnff  smile;  "  you,  that  are  the  best 
6f  friends,  and  the  model  of  philosophers — as 
'Wili  m  the  declared  enemy  of  all  u-aud  and 
alaehood — I  hare  to  make  you  a  thousand 
Qompliments." 

^  1  accept  anything  from  you,  m^  dear  young 
lidT^  eren  though  undeserved,"  said  the  Jesuit, 
Irying  to  smile,  and  ^us  exposing  his  frightful, 
mlow  teeth ;  "  but  may  I  be  informed,  how  I 
Bttve  eamcKl  these  compliments  ^" 

M  Your  penetration,  sir,  which  is  remarkable," 

replied  Aiienne 

*'  And  your  yeracity,  sir,"  said  the  count, 

«•  which  is  perhaps  no  less  remarkable " 

•<  In  what  haye  I  exhibited  my  penetration, 
;  Mr  dear  yoimg  lady?"  said  Rodin,  coldly.    *'  In 
i  traftt  mj  yeracity  ?"  added  he,  turning  towards 
ICr.  deMontbron. 

"  In  what,  sir  V*  said  Adrienne.  **  Why,  you 
bsre  guessed  a  secret  surrounded  by  difficulties 
and  mystery.  In  a  word,  you  have  known  how 
to  reaa  the  depths  of  a  woman's  heart." 
"  /,  my  dear  young  lady  ?" 
"  You,  sir ;  and  rejoice  at  it,  for  your  pene- 
tration has  had  the  most  fortimate  results.' 

••  And  your  veracity  has  worked  wonders," 
added  the  count. 

*<  It  is  pleasant  to  do  ^ood,  even  without 
knowing  it,"  said  Rodin,  'still  acting  on  the  de- 
iMfiye,  and  throwing  side  glances  by  turns  on 
4ie  eount  and  Adrienne ;  "  but  will  you  inform 

mm  %hat  it  is  that  deserves  this  praise " 

**  Gratitude  obliges  me  to  inform  you  of  it," 

Adrienne,  maliciously ;   '*  you  have    dis- 

and  told  Prince  Djalma,  that  I  was 

y  in  love.     Well!    I  admire  your 

I ;  it  was  true." 

*^  Yom  have  also  discovered  and  told  Made- 

i^fftiio^  that  Prince  Djalma  was  passionately  in 

]0feiy"  resumed  the  count.    *'  Well !    I  admire 

ftnr  penetration,  my  dear  sir ;  it  was  true." 

Bodin  looked  confused,  and  at  a  loss  for  a 


"The 


panon  that  I  loved  so  passionately," 
Adrienne,  <*  was  the  prince." 

"  The  peraon  that  the  prince  loved  so  passion- 
acldjv"  renuned  the  count,  *'  was  liAdemoiselle." 

TneM  revdations,  so  sudden  and  alarming, 
wbbte&t  efeimned  Rodin ;  he  remained  mute  and 
tfiiiniid,  thinking  of  the  future. 

**  Do  you  understand  now,  sir,  the  extent  of 
our  gratitude  towards  you  ?"  resumed  Adrienne, 
itt  a  atill  more  mocking  tone.  "  Thanks  to  your 
aaaarity.  thanks  to  tbe  touching  interest  you 
tSib  m  ua,  the  prince  and  I  are  indebted  to  you 
fixr  the  knowledge  of  our  mutual  sentiments. ' 

Hie  Jesuit  had  now  gradually  recovered  his 
pmaenee  of  mind,  and  his  ^>parent  calmness 
(natiy  irritated  Mr.  de  Montbron,  who,  but  for 
Sbe  nreaenoe  of  Adrienne,  would  have  assumed 
iitrttiinr  tone  from  that  of  jesting. 

,  **  Itare  is  some  mistake,"  said  Rodin,  '*  in 
iriMt  yon  have  done  me  the  honour  to  tell  me, 
tKf  dear  Tovmg  lady.  I  have  never  in  my  life 
of  the  sentiments,  however  worthy  and 


respectable,  that  you  may  entertain  for  Prince 

Djahna " 

**  That  is  true,"  replied  Adrienne ;  "  with 
scrupulous  and  exquisite  discretion,  whenever 
you  spoke  to  me  of  the  deep  love  felt  by  Prince 
Djalma,  you  carried  your  reserve  and  delicacy 
so  far  as  to  inform  me,  that  it  was  not  I  whom 
he  loved." 

"  And  the  same  scruple  induced  you  to  tell 
the  prince  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  loved 
some  one  passionately — but  that  he  was  not  the 
person,"  added  the  count. 

"  Sir,"  answered  Rodin,  drily,  **  I  need 
hardly  teU  you  that  I  have  no  desire  to  mix 
myself  up  with  amorous  intrigues." 

"  Come !  that  is  either  pride  or  modesty," 
said  the  count,  insolently.  "  For  your  own 
interest,  pray  do  not  advance  such  things ;  for, 
if  we  took  you  at  your  word,  and  it  became 
known,  it  might  injure  some  of  the  nice  little 
trades  that  you  carry  on." 

"  There  is  one  at  least,"  said  Rodin,  drawing 
himself  up  as  proudly  as  Mr.  de  Montbron, 
**  the  rude  apprenticeship  in  which  I  shall  owe 
to  you.  It  is  the  wearisome  one  of  listening  to 
your  discourse." 

**  I  tell  you  what,  my  good  sir !"  replied  the 
count,  disdainfully ;  **  you  force  me  to  remind 
you,  that  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  chas- 
tising impudent  rogues." 

'*  My  dear  count !"  said  Adrienne  to  Mr.  de 
Montbron,  with  an  air  of  reproach. 

With  perfect  coolness,  Rodin  replied :  "  I  do 
not  exactly  see,  sir,  first,  what  courage  is  shown 
by  threatening  a  poor  old  man  like  myself;  and, 

secondly 

**  Mr.  Rodin,"  said  the  co\mt,  interrupting  the 
Jesuit,  **  first,  a  poor  old  man  like  you,  who 
does  evil  under  the  shelter  of  the  age  he  dis- 
honours, is  at  once  cowardly  and  wicked,  and 
deserves  a  double  chastisement ;  secondly,  with 
regard  to  this  question  of  age,  I  am  not  aware 
that  hunters  and  gendarmes  bow  down  respect- 
fully to  the  grey  coats  of  old  wolves,  and  the 
grey  hairs  of  old  thieves.  AVhat  do  you  think, 
my  good  sir  r" 

SUll  impassible,  Rodin  raised  his  flabby  eye- 
lid, fixed  for  hardly  a  second  his  little  reptile- 
eye  upon  the  count,  and  darted  at  him  one  of 
his  rapid,  cold,  and  piercing  elances — and  then 
the  livid  eyelid  again  covered  the  dull  eye  of 
that  corpse-like  face. 

"  Not  having  the  disadvantage  of  being  an  old 
¥rolf,  and  still  less  an  old  thief,"  said  Rodin, 
quietly,  "  you  will  permit  me,  sir,  to  take  no 
account  of  the  pursuit  of  hunters  and  ffendarmes. 
As  for  the  reproaches  made  me,  I  have  a  very 
simple  method  of  answering  —  I  do  not  say 
of  justifying   myself — I  never  justify  myself 


"  Really !"  said  the  count. 

"  Never,"  resumed  Rodin,  coolly ;  "  my  acts 
are  sufficient  for  that.  I  will  then  simply 
answer,  that  seeing  the  deep,  violent,  almost 
fearful  impression,  made  by  Mademoiselle  on 
the  prince " 

**  lict  this  assurance  which  you  give  me  of  the 
prince's  love,"  said  Adrienne,  mterrupting  Rodin 
with  an  enchantins  smile,  **  absolve  you  of  all 
the  evil  you  wished  to  do  me.  The  sight  of  our 
happiness  be  your  only  punishment !" 

**  It  may  be  that  I  need  neither  absolution  nor 
punishment,  for,  as  I  have  already  had  the 
nonour  to  observe  to  the  coimt,  my  dear  young 
lady,  the  future  will  justify  my  acts.    Yes ;  it 
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was  my  duty  to  tell  the  Dirince,  that  you  loyed 
another  than  himself^  and  to  tell  you,  that  he 
loyed  another  than  yourself— all  in  your  mutual 
interest.  That  my  attachment  for  you  may  have 
misled  me,  is  possible — I  am  not  infallible ;  but, 
after  my  past  conduct  towards  you,  my  dear 
yoimg  lady,  I  hayc,  perhaps,  some  right  to  be 
astonished  at  seeing  myself  thus  treated.  This 
is  not  a  complaint.  If  1  neyer  justify  myself,  I 
neyer  complain  either." 

**  Now  really,  there  is  something  heroic  in  all 
this,  my  good  sir,'*  said  the  count.  "  You  do 
not  condescend  to  complain  or  justify  yourself, 
with  regard  to  the  eyil  you  haye  done." 

**  The  eyil  I  haye  done  }*'  said  Rodin,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  coimt.  "  Are  we  playing  at 
enigmas  r" 

"  What,  sir !"  cried  the  coimt,  with  indigna- 
tion ;  *'  is  it  nothing,  by  your  falsehoods,  to  haye 
plunged  tl\e  prince  mto  so  frightful  a  state  of  de- 
spair, that  he  has  twice  attempted  his  life  ?  Is 
it  nothing,  by  similar  falsehoods,  to  haye  induced 
Mademoiselle  to  belieye  so  cruel  and  complete 
an  error,  that,  but  for  the  resolution  I  haye  to- 
day taken,  it  might  haye  led  to  the  most  £eital 
consequences  ?" 

**  And  will  you  do  me  the  honour  to  tell  me, 
sir,  what  interest  I  could  haye  in  all  this  despair 
and  error,  admitting  eyen  that  I  had  wished  to 
{NToduce  them  i" 

^*  Some  great  interest,  no  doubt,"  said  the 
count,  hamlv ;  "  and  the  more  dangerous,  that 
it  is  coneealecL  You  are  one  of  those,  I  see,  to 
whom  tiie  woes  of  others  are  pleasure  and 
profit." 

"  That  is  really  too  much,  sir,"  said  Rodin, 
bowinff ;  **  1  should  be  quite  contented  with  the 
profit." 

**  Your  impudent  coolness  will  not  deceiye 
me ;  this  is  a  serious  matter,"  said  the  count. 
**  It  is  impossible  that  so  perfidious  a  piece  of 
rop;uery  can  be  an  isolated  act.  Who  knows  but 
this  may  still  be  one  of  the  fruits  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier's  hatred  for  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doyille  ?" 

Adrienne  had  listened  to  the  preceding  discus- 
sion with  deep  attention.  Suddenly,  she  started, 
as  if  struck  by  a  sudden  reyelation. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  said  to  Rodin, 
without  anger,  without  bitterness,  but  with  an 
expression  of  gentle  and  serene  calmness  :  '*  We 
are  told,  sir,  that  happy  loyc  works  miracles.  I 
should  be  tempted  to  belieye  it ;  for,  after  some 
minutes'  reflection,  and  when  I  recall  certain  cir- 
cumstances, your  conduct  appears  to  me  in  quite 
a  new  light.' 

*•  And  what  may  this  new  perspectiye  be,  my 
dear  yoimg  lady  r" 

**  That  you  may  sec  it  from  my  point  of  yiew, 
sir,  allow  me  to  remind  you  of  a  few  facts.  La 
Mayeux  was  generously  deyoted  to  me ;  she  had 
giyen  me  unquestionable  proofs  of  her  attach- 
ment. Her  mind  was  equal  to  her  noble  heart ; 
but  she  had  an  inyincible  dislike  to  you.  All  on 
a  sudden,  she  disappears  mysteriously  from  my 
house,  and  you  do  your  best  to  cast  upon  her 
odious  suspicions.  Mr.  de  Montbron  has  a 
paternal  affection  for  me,  but,  as  I  must  confess, 
uttle  sympathy  for  you ;  and  you  haye  always 
tried  to  produce  a  coldness  between  us.  Finally, 
Prince  Djalma  has  a  deep  affection  for  me ;  and 
you  employ  the  most  perfidious  treachery  to  kill 
that  sentiment  within  him.  For  what  end  do 
you  act  thus?  I  do  not  know;  but  certainly  with 
some  hostile  design." 


<( 


It  appears  to  me,  mademoiflelle,"  said  Rodin, 
seyerely,  '*  that  you  haye  forgotten  seryices  per- 
formed." 

**  I  do  not  deny,  sir,  that  you  took  me  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  Baleinier;  but,  a  few  dsjs 
sooner  or  later,  I  must  in&llibly  haye  been  re- 
leased by  Mr.  de  Montbron.'* 

'*  You  are  right,  my  dear  child,"  said  the 
count ;  *'  it  may  be  that  your  ftiemifts  wished  to 
claim  the  merit  of  what  must  neeesaaxily  hare 
happened  through  the  exertions  of  your  frundi." 

**  You  are  drowning,  and  I  laye  jofOk—it  is  all 
a  mistake  to  fed  gratml,"  said  Roaiii»  bitterij ; 
"  some  one  else  would  no  doubt  have  siKfed  joa 
a  little  later." 

**  The  comparison  is  wanting  in  exactaoa,** 
said  Adrienne,  with  a  smile ;  *'  a  lunatio-Myhmi 
is  not  a  riyer,  and  though,  from  what  I  see,  I 
think  you  quite  capable  oi  divtng^  you  hafe  had 
no  occasion  to  swim  on  this  oecasiaii.    Tou 


merely  opened  a  door  for  me,  which  ivmild  Latc 
opened  of  itself  a  little  later." 

**  Very  good,  my  dear  child !"  nid  the  ooont, 
laughing  heartily  at  Adrienne's  reply. 

"  I  know,  sir,  that  your  care  dldT not  CBtend  to 
me  only.  The  daughters  of  Manhal  Sinionwae 
brought  back  by  you ;  but  we  may  tmaghiBi  that 
the  ciaun  of  the  Duke  de  ligny  to  iSbm  poietMion 
of  his  daughters  would  not  hkve  beta  in  ytin. 
You  returned  to  an  old  soldier  Ida  impeiial  eras, 
which  he  held  to  be  a  sacred  relie ;  it  is  a  yeiy 
touching  incident.  Finally,  yoa  immaslrfA  mt 
Abbe  d' Aigrigny  and  Mr.  Bakiiiiflr  ;  but  I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  to  tminaiJr  them. 
Howcyer,  all  this  proyes  that  you  are  a  yerj 
deyer  man " 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle !"  said  Bodin«  bumUj. 

'*  Full  of  resources  and  inyentioA  -^" 

<*  Ah,  mademoiselle !" 

<*  It  is  not  my  fault,  i^  in  oar  long  interriew 
at  Mr.  Baleinier  s,  you  bctraynd  tiiat  npcdoritr 
of  mind,  which  struck  me  so  foraUj,  nd  iHiin 
seems  to  embarrass  yoa  to  mach  at  pnMBt 
What  would  ^u  haye,  sir } — great  ■Mi  liks 
yours  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  their  inoogmttK 
Vet,  as  by  different  ways — oh !  yecy  diftrent," 
added  the  young  girl,  malicioualy,  '*  irB  are  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end  (still  keeping  in  fiew  oar 
conyersation  at  Mr.  Baleiniei^s),  I  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  our  future  commvniont  as  yoa  oall  it,  tt 
giye  you  a  piece  of  adyice^  and  speak  frankly  to 
you. 

Rodin  had  listened  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
yUle  with  apparent  imnassibility,  holding  his 
hat  imder  his  arm,  ana  twisting  his  thumbi^ 
whilst  his  hands  were  crossed  upon  his  waisU 
coat.  The  only  external  mark  of  the  teniUc 
agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  edm 
words  of  Adrienne,  was  that  the  lind 
of  the  Jesuit,  which  had  been  h; 
closed,  became  gradually  red,  as  the 
into  them. 

Neyerthdess,  he  answered  MademoMle  de 
CardoyUle,  in  a  firm  yoice,  and  with  a  low  bov: 
'*  Good  adyice  and  franknen  are  alwayi  esD^ 
lent  things." 

**  You  see,  sir,"  resumed  Adrienne^  nidifoni 
excitement,  "  happy  loye  bestows  aocih  penitn- 
tion,  such  ener^,  such  courage,  aa  enaMw  one 
to  laugh  at  penis,  to  detect  strafiagaBa»  ml  tD 
defyhatred.  Belieye  me,  the  diyinali|teitU^ 
surrounds  two  loying  hearts,  wiU  be  wafcwat  to 
disperse  all  darkneiB,  and  rereal  eyeiy  mta^ 
You  see,  in  India — excose  my  weaknesii  but  I 
like  to  talk  of  India,"  added  the  yoong  gU»  tM 


ofcal  n  g        dim  Uhm 

I    irc  p  fl  gh  m  re  b 

Uancy,  all  tlic  iinpuio "  nnd  venomous  tpptilcB, 

that  shun  tlie  day,  and  live  only  in  daiknt's*." 

"  Tlie  mcnning  of  this  comparison  hns  hitherto 
.  caped  mi'."  Goid  Uodin,  continuing  to  twirl  his 
thumbs,  ond  hnlf  rni«ng  his  eyelids,  which  were 
getting  redder  and  redder. 

"  I  will  9peak  moru  plainly."  said  Adrienne. 
with  a  smile.  "  Suppose,  sir,  ihat  the  last  i»  u 
ice,  wliich  you  Imve  rendered  me  and  Iho 
prince—for  you  only  proceed  by  way  of  seirices 
— that,  1  acknowledge,  is  novel  and  ingenious." 
.  "  Bravo,  my  dear  child  !"  said  the  count,  joy- 
folly.     "  Tho  execution  will  be  complete." 

"  Ah!  it  iB  on  execution  •"  sold  Kodin,  still 
iiupMublc. 


on  w    cd  Adrionne,  with  a 
la                             rmtioii  bctwoen   a  poor 
V  ungRir        '  ■       ■      .     - 

h  h       rendered  tt 

have  Buddunlj-  opened  my  evci 
added  the  younz  girl,  in  a  senoiu  tone,  "  sup- 
pOHi!  that  God,  i^io  gives  to  tlie  mother  the  in- 
stinct to  defend  her  child,  haa  (tiren  me,  along 
with  happiness,  the  instinct  to  prcservu  — 
happiness,  and  that  a  vii»nc  presentimeii 
tlirowing  light  <>[i  a  thousand  circuin.-<t^ 
until  now  obscure,  bus  suddenly  revealed  b 
that,  instead  of  being  the  friend,  you  are,  _ 
haps,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  myself  and 

"  So  wo  pass  from  the  execution  to  suppoai- 
liuns,"  said  Kodin,  still  immovesble. 

"  And  from  suppositions,  sir,   if   you  i 
have  it,  to  certainty,"  resumed  Adrieonc,  vdth 
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dignified  firmness  ;  "  yes,  now  I  believe,  that  I 
was  for  a  while  your  dupe,  and  I  tell  you  with- 
out hate,  without  anger,  but  ^-ith  regret — that  it 
is  painful  to  see  a  man  of  your  sense  and  intelli- 
gence stoop  to  such  machinations  —  and,  after 
having  recourse  to  so  many  diabolical  manojuvres, 
finish  at  last  by  being  ridiculous ;  for,  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  for  a  man  like 
vou,  than  to  be  vanquished  by  a  young  girl,  who 
has  no  weapon,  no  defence,  no  instructor,  but 
her  love.  In  a  word,  sir,  I  look  upon  you  from 
to-day  as  an  implacable  and  dangerous  enemy  ; 
for  I  half  perceive  your  aim,  without  guessing  by 
what  means  vou  will  seek  to  accomplish  it.  No 
doubt,  your  future  means  will  be  worthy  of  the 
past.  Well !  in  spite  of  all  thb,  I  do  not  fear 
you.  From  to-niotrow,  my  family  Vill  be  in- 
formed of  evetythi&K»  and  an  active,  intelligent, 
resolute  union  will  keep  us  all  upon  our  guard, 
for  it  doubtleas  cohcems  this  enormous  inherit- 
ance, of  whicdi  they  wish  to  derive  us.  Now, 
what  connexidn  can  there  be  between  the  ^vrongs 
I  reproach  you  with,  and  the  pecuniary  end  pro- 
posed ?  I  ao  not  at  all  know — but  you  have  told 
me  yourself,  that  our  enemies  are  so  dangerously 
skilful,  and  their  craft  so  far-reaching,  that  we 
must  expect  All,  be  prepared  for  all.  I  will  re- 
member the  letoon.  I  have  promised  you  frank- 
ness, sir,  and  now  I  suppose  you  have  it." 

**  It  would  be  an  impudent  firankness,  if  I 
were  your  ehiemy,"  said  Rodin,  still  impassible  ; 
'*  but  yoii  fdso  promised  me  some  aavice,  my 
dear  younc  lady. 

**  My  aavice  will  be  short;  do  not  attempt  to 
continue  the  struggle,  because,  you  see,  there  is 
something  stronger  than  you  and  yours — it  is  a 
woman's  resolve,  defending  her  happiness." 

Adrienne  pronounced  these  last  words  with  so 
sovereign  a  confidence :  her  beautiful  counte- 
nance shone,  as  it  were,  with  such  intrepid  joy, 
that  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic  au- 
dacity, was  for  a  moment  Mghtened. 

Yet  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  resumed  with 
an  air  of  almost  contemptuous  compassion :  "  My 
dear  young  lady,  we  may  perhaps  never  meet 
again  ;  it  is  probable.  Only  remember  one  thing, 
which  I  now  repeat  to  you:  I  never  justify  my- 
self. The  future  will  provide  for  that.  Notwith- 
Bt&nding  which,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  am  your 
very  humble  servant ;"  and  he  made  her  a  low 
bow. 

**  Count,  I  beg  to  salute  you  most  respect- 
fully," he  added,  bowing  still  more  humbly  to 
Mr.  de  Montbron  ;  and  he  went  out. 

Hardly  had  Kodin  left  the  room,  when  Adri- 
enne ran  to  her  desk,  and,  'viTitine  a  few  hasty 
lines,  sealed  the  note,  and  said  to  Mr.  de  Mont- 
bron :  **  I  shall  not  see  the  prince  before  to- 
morrow— as  much  from  superstition  of  the  heart, 
as  because  it  is  necessary  for  my  plans,  that  this 
interview  shoidd  be  attended  vrith  some  little 
solemnity.  You  shall  know  all ;  but  I  -write  to 
him  on  the  instant,  for,  with  an  enemy  like  Mr. 
Rodin,  one  must  be  prepared  for  all." 

**  You  are  right,  my  dear  child ;  quick !  the 
letter." 

Adrienne  gave  it  to  him.  **  I  tell  him 
enough,"  said  she,  **  to  calm  liis  grief;  and  not 
enough  to  deprive  me  of  the  delicious  happiness 
of  the  surprise  I  reserve  for  to-morrow." 

"  All  this  has  as  much  sense  as  heart  in  it ;  I 
will  hasten  to  the  prince's  abode,  to  deliver  your 
letter.  I  shall  not  see  him,  for  I  could  not 
answer  for  myself.     But  come!    our  proposed 


drive,  our  evening's  amusement,  arc  still  to  bold 
good." 

**  Certainly.  I  have  more  need  than  ever  to 
divert  my  thoughts  till  to-morrow.  I  feel  too, 
that  the  fresh  air  will  do  me  good,  for  this 
interview  with  Mr.  Rodin  has  irarmed  me  i 
UtUe." 

"  The  old  wretch!  but  we  will  talk  fur&er  of 
him.  I  will  hasten  to  the  prince's,  and  retun 
with  Madatne  de  Morinval,  to  f^tch  you  to  tiie 
Champs-Elys^es."  ♦ 

And  the  Coimt  de  Montbron  withdrew  pre- 
cipitately, as  joyful  at  his  departure  as  he  dmA 
been  sad  on  his  arrival. 


CHAPTER  tt. 

THE  CHAMPS    BLtBBBS. 

It  was  about  two  hours  after  th^  Intertiew  of 
Rodin  with  Mademoiselle  de  CaMoVUle.  Nmiie- 
rous  promenaderSf  attracted  to  the  Chilnps-BiyB^eB 
by  the  serenity  of  a  fine  spring-dAy  (it  waa  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  of  luxth),  ttopped 
to  admire  a  verv  handsome  eqiii[page. 

Imagine  a  bright  bhie  (^ttl  titriage,  with 
white  and  blUti  wh^HB)  fteii  dttWn  by  four 
superb  horses,  of  ft  goldeh-tajjf  bdlstff,  irith  htusk 
manes,  and  hMtiess  glitteHilg  wilil  ftUter  orna- 
ments, mounted  by  tWo  little  |)d6iili«^  of  eqail 
size,  with  black  velvet  eft|»ftt  light  blue  eaamir 
jackets  with  white  collars,  budt-skin  bfeeehei, 
and  top-boots ;  two  tall^  t>Oln^ercd  foottben,  also 
in  light  blue  livery^  with  white  oolltts  and 
facings,  being  seated  in  the  rUmMe  behind. 

No  equipage  could  have  been  tnhied  out  in 
better  style.  The  horses*  IVili  of  Mood,  spirit, 
and  vigour,  were  skilfUlly  >hftnft«Ml  by  the 
postilions,  and  stepped  With  singulis  regularity, 
gracefully  keeping  time  in  thelb  ibovementi, 
champing  their  bits  covered  with  fbitti,  and  ever 
and  anon  shaking  their  cockades  off  blue  nd 
white  silk,  with  lotig  floating  ends,  itid  a  bright 
rose  blooliling  in  the  tttiiltt 

A  man  oil  harseWk^  dtessed  with  degant 
simplicity,  keeping  at  the  other  eim  of  the 
avenue*  contemplated  with  proud  sttifsfoctkn 
this  equipage  which  he  had,  as  it  WerOi  created, 
tt  was  Nj,  de  Bonneville,  Adrienne's  dfterry,  as 
Mr.  de  Montbron  called  him — ^for  the  carriage 
belonged  to  that  young  lady. 

A  change  had  taken  place  in  the  plan  for  this 
magic  day  s  amusement.  Mr.  de  Montbron  had 
not  been  able  to  deliver  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville's  note  to  Prince  Dialma.  Faringhea  had 
told  him  that  the  prince  had  gone  that  momiaff 
into  the  country  with  Marshal  Simon,  and  woiM 
not  be  back  before  evening.  The  letter  should 
be  given  him  on  his  arrival. 

Completely  satisfied '  as  to  Djalma,  knowing 
that  he  could  find  these  few  lines,  which,  nHh- 
out  informing  him  of  the  happiness  that  awaited 
him,  would  at  least  give  him  some  ideft  of  it| 
Adrienne  had  followed  the  advice  of  Mr.de 
Montbron,  and  gone  to  the  drive  in  her  omi 
carriage,  to  show  all  the  world  that  she  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind,  in  spite  of  the  perfidious  ffr- 
ports  circulated  by  Madame  de  Saint-IHiiar,  to 
keep  to  her  resolution  of  living  by  hendf  in  htf 
own  way. 

Adrienne  M'orc  a  little  white  bonnet,  with  aflB 
of  bhndct  which  well  became  her  roey  foee  tad 
golden  hair ;  her  hieh  dress  of  gamet-ookfored 
velvet  was  almost  hidden  beneath  a  large. 


•  A  raniajre-drlre,  planted  with  trees,  the  resort  61  the 
"  rank,  beaut}-,  and  fashion  **  of  Paris. 
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MAhmcre  ihawL  The  young  Marchioness  de 
Morinyal,  who  was  alto  very  pretty  and  elegant, 
waft  Mated  at  her  right.  Mr.  de  Moutbrou 
occupied  the  front  seat  of  the  carriage. 

Those  who  know  the  Parisian  world,  or  rather 
that  imperceptible  fraction  of  the  world  of  Paris, 
which  goes  every  fine,  sunny  day  to  the  Champs^ 
Blys^es,  to  see  and  be  seen,  will  understand  that 
the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville  on 
that  brilliant  promenade  was  an  extraordinary 
and  interesting  event. 

The  world  (as  it  is  called)  could  hardly  believe 
its  eyes,  on  seeing  this  young  girl  of  eighteen 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  princely  wealth,  and 
belonging  to  the  highest  nobility,  thus  prove  to 
every  one,  by  this  appearance  in  public,  that  she 
was  living  completely  free  and  independent, 
contrary  to  all  custom  and  received  notions  of 
propriety.  This  kind  of  emancipation  appeared 
something  monstrous,  and  people  were  almost 
astonished  that  the  graceful  and  dignified  bear- 
ing of  the  young  girl,  should  belie  so  completely 
the  calumnies  circulated  by  Madame  de  Soint- 
Diaer  and  her  friends,  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
tmded  madness  of  her  niece. 

Many  beans,  profiting  by  their  acquaintance 
with  the  MarcMoness  de  Morinvol  or  Mr.  de 
Montbron,  came  by  turns  to  pay  their  respects, 
and  rode  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  side  of  the 
carru^e,  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
adminng,  and,  perhaps,  hearing  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville ;  she  surpassed  their  expectations, 
by  talking  witJi  her  usual  grace  and  spirit.  Then 
the  surprise  and  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 
What  had  at  first  been  blamed  as  an  almost 
inaane  caprice,  was  now  voted  a  charming  ori- 
ginality, and  it  only  depended  on  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  herself,  to  be  declared  from  that 
day  the  queen  of  elegance  and  fashion. 

The  young  girl  understood  very  well  the  im- 
preesion  she  hod  made;  she  felt  proud  and 
nappyi  for  she  thought  of  Djolma ;  when  she 
compared  him  to  all  these  men  of  fashion,  her 
happiness  was  the  more  increased.  And,  in  fact, 
theae  young  men,  most  of  whom  had  never 
quitted  Paris,  or  had  ventured  at  most  as  far  as 
Naplaa  cnt  Baden,  looked  insignificant  enough  by 
the  side  of  Djalma,  who,  at  his  age,  had  so  many 
times  commanded  and  combated  in  bloody  wars, 
and  whose  reputation  for  courage  and  generosity, 
mentioned  by  travellers  with  admiration,  had 
already  reached  from  India  to  Paris.  And  then, 
how  could  these  charming  exquisites,  with  their 
sinall  hatSi  their  scanty  frock-coats,  and  their 
huge  cravats,  compare  with  the  Indian  prince, 
wJieae  graceful  and  manly  beauty  was  still 
heightened  by  the  splendour  of  a  costiune,  at 
once  so  rich  and  so  picturesque  ^ 

On  this  happy  day,  all  was  joy  and  love  for 
Adrienne.  The  sun,  setting  in  a  splendidly 
serene  sky,  flooded  tho  nromenade  with  its 
gioikdea  light.  The  air  was  warm.  Carriages  and 
Eoisemen  passed  and  repassed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  a  lignt  breese  played  with  the  scarfs  of  the 
woaion,  and  the  plumes  in  their  bonnets;  all 
araund  wss  noise,  movement,  sunshine. 

Adrienne,  leaning  back  in  her  carriage,  amused 
Ibtmelf  With  watching  this  busy  scene,  all 
iparyiii^g  with  Parisian  luxury ;  but,  in  the 
mMs%  of  this  brilliant  chaos,  she  saw  in  thought 
iha-  mfld»  melancholy  countenance  of  Djahna — 
wben  soddenly  something  fell  into  her  lap,  and 
ihftfllsarted. 

'   it  was  a  bunch  of  half-frided  violets.    At  the 
instant  she  heard  a  child's  voice  following 


the  carriage,  and  saying :  "  For  the  love  of  Ood, 
my  good  lady,  one  little  sou !" 

Adrienne  turned  her  head,  and  saw  a  poor 
little  girl,  pale  and  wan,  with  mild,  sorrowful 
features,  scarcely  covered  with  rags,  holding  out 
her  hand,  and  raising  her  eyes  in  supplication. 

Though  the  striking  contrast  of  extreme  misery, 
side  by  side  with  extreme  luxury,  is  so  common, 
that  it  no  longer  excites  attention,  Adrienne  was 
deeply  aficcted  by  it.  She  thought  of  La  Mayeux, 
now,  perhaps,  the  victim  of  frightful  destitution. 

**  Ah  !  at  least,"  thought  the  young  girl,  **  let 
not  this  day  be  one  of  happiness  for  me  alone !" 

She  leaned  from  the  carriage-window,  and 
said  to  the  poor  child :  **  Have  you  a  mother, 
my  dear  r" 

*'  No,  madam ;  I  liave  neither  father  nor 
mother." 

**  Who  takes  care  of  you?" 

"  No  one,  madam,  lliey  give  me  nosegays  to 
sell,  and  I  must  bring  home  sous — or  they  beat 


me. 


♦'  Poor  little  thing  !" 

**  A  sou,  my  good  lady — a  sou  for  the  love  of 
God!"  said  the  child,  continuing  to  follow  the 
carriage,  which  was  then  moving  slowly. 

"  My  dear  count,"  said  Adrienne  smiling,  and 
addressing  herself  to  Mr.  de  Montbron,  *'  you 
are  unibrtunately  no  novice  at  an  elopement. 
Please  to  stretch  forth  your  arms,  take  up  that 
child  with  both  hands,  and  lift  her  into  the  car- 
riage. We  can  hide  her  between  Madame  de 
Morinval  and  myself;  and  we  can  drive  away 
before  any  one  perceives  this  audacious  act  of 
violence." 

"  What !"  said  the  count,  in  surprise.  "  You 
wish " 

*•  Yes ;  I  beg  you  to  do  it." 

«*  What  a  foUy  I" 

'*  Yesterday,  you  might,  perhaps,  have  treated 
this  caprice  as  a  folly ;  but  to-day,'*  said  Adrienne, 
laying  great  stress  upon  the  word,  and  glancing 
at  Mr.  de  Montbron  with  a  significant  air,  **  to- 
day,  you  should  understand  that  it  is  almost  a 
duty." 

**  Yes,  I  imderstand  you,  good  and  noble 
heart !"  said  the  count,  with  emotion ;  whilst 
Madame  de  Morinval,  who  knew  nothing  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's  love  for  Djalma, 
looked  with  as  much  surprise  as  curiosity,  at  the 
count  and  the  yoiing  girl. 

Mr.  de  Montbron,  leaning  from  the  carriage, 
stretched  out  his  arms  towards  the  child,  and 
said  to  her :  **  Give  me  your  two  hands,  little 
girl." 

Though  much  astonished,  the  child  obeyed 
mechanically,  and  held  out  her  two  little  arms ; 
then  the  coimt  took  her  by  the  wrists,  and  lifted 
her  lightly  from  the  groimd,  which  he  did  the 
more  easily,  as  the  carriage  was  very  low,  and 
its  progress  by  no  means  rapid. 

More  stupefied  than  frightened,  the  child  said 
not  a  word.  Adrienne  and  Madame  dc  Morinval 
made  room  for  her  to  crouch  down  between 
them,  and  the  little  girl  was  soon  hidden  beneath 
the  shawls  of  the  two  young  women. 

All  this  was  executed  so  qiuckly,  that  it  was 
hardly  perceived  by  a  few  persons  passing  in  the 
side-avenues. 

**  Now,  my  dear  coimt,"  said  Adrienne,  ra- 
diant with  pleasure,  *'  let  us  make  off  at  once 
with  our  prey." 

Mr.  de  Montbron  half  rose,  and  called  to  the 
postilions :  *'  Drive  home !"  and  the  four  horses 
started  at  once  into  a  rapid  and  regular  trot. 
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"  This  day  of  happiness  now  seems  conse- 
crated, and  my  luxury  is  excused,"  thought 
Adrienne ;  '*  till  I  can  again  meet  with  that  poor 
La  Mayeux,  and  from  tlus  day  I  will  make  every 
exertion  to  find  her  out,  her  place  will  at  least 
not  be  quite  empty." 

There  arc  often  strange  coincidences  in  life. 

At  the  moment  when  this  thought  of  La 
Mayeux  crossed  the  mind  of  Adrienne,  a  crowd 
had  collected  in  one  of  the  side-avcnues,  and 
other  persons  soon  ran  to  join  the  group. 

*'  Look,  unde !"  said  Madame  de  Morinval ; 
"  how  many  people  are  assembled  yonder. 
What  can  it  be?  Shall  we  stop,  and  send  to 
inquirer" 

**  I  am  sorry,  my  dear,  but  your  curiosity  can- 
not be  satisfied,"  said  the  coimt,  drawing  out  his 
watch ;  "  it  will  soon  be  six  o'clock,  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  wild  beasts  begins  at  eight. 
We  shall  only  just  have  time  to  go  home  and 
dine.  Is  not  that  your  opinion,  my  dear  child  r" 
said  he  to  Adrienne. 

"  And  your's,  Julia  r"  said  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardo^'ille  to  the  marchioness. 

**  Oh,  certainly !"  answered  her  friend. 

**  I  am  the  less  inclined  to  delay,"  resumed 
the  count,  "  as,  when  I  have  taken  you  to  the 
Porte -Saint-Martin,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  go  for 
half  an  hour  to  my  club,  to  ballot  for  Lord 
Campbell,  whom  I  propose." 

"  Then  Adrienne  and  I  wiU  be  left  alone  at 
the  play,  imcle?" 

"Your  husband  "will  go  with  you,  I  suppose." 

**  True,  dear  uncle ;  but  do  not  quite  leave 
us,  becaiise  of  that." 

•*  Be  sure  I  shall  not ;  for  I  am  as  curious  as 
you  are  to  see  these  terrible  animiils,  and  the 
famous  Morok,  the  incomparable  brute-tamer." 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville's  carriage  had  left  the  Champs-Elysecs, 
carrying  with  it  the  little  girl,  and  directing  its 
course  towards  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 

As  the  brilliant  equipage  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  the  crowd,  of  which  we  before  have 
spoken,  greatly  increased  about  one  of  the  large 
trees  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  and  expressions  of 
pity  were  heard  here  and  there  amongst  the 
groups. 

A  lounger  approached  a  yoimg  man  on  the 
skirts  of  &e  crowd,  and  said  to  him :  **  What  is 
the  matter,  then  ?" 

**  They  say  it  is  a  poor  young  girl,  a  himch- 
back,  that  has  fallen  £om  exhaustion." 

**  A  hunchback !  is  that  all  ?  There  will  al- 
ways be  enough  hunchbacks,"  said  the  loimger, 
brutaUy,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

*•  Hunchback  or  not,  if  she  dies  of  hunger," 
answered  the  young  man,  scarcely  able  to  re- 
strain his  indignation,  **  it  will  be  no  less  sad — 
and  there  is  really  nothing  to  laugh  at,  sir." 

"  Die  of  hunger!  bahT  said  the  lounger, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  **  It  is  only  lazy 
scoundreu,  that  will  not  work,  who  die  of 
hunger.    And  it  serves  them  right." 

**  And  I  wager,  sir,  there  is  one  death  you  will 
never  die  of,"  cried  the  young  man,  incensed  at 
the  cruel  insolence  of  the  loimger. 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  answered  the  other, 
haughtily. 

"I  mean,  sir,  that  your  heart  is  not  likely  to 
kill  you." 

**  Sir !"  cried  the  lounger,  in  an  angry  tone. 

"Well!  whatf  sir?"  replied  the  yoimg  man, 
looking  full  in  his  face. 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  lounger,  turning  abruptly 


on  his  heel,  and  grumbling  «»  ktr- wtikntned 
towards  an  orange-coloured  oidimofet,  dr-^Aioi 
was  emblazoned  an  enormous  co«tolfBtii%'ai». 
moimted  by  a  baron's  crest.  A  Mrvaat  m  gnoi 
livery,  ridiculously  laced  with  gold,  was  maul- 
ing beside  the  horse,  and  did  not  pcroeiii«liii. 
master. 

"  Are  you  catching  filies,  fool  ^'  said  tie  latier, 
pushing  him  ydih  his  cane. 

The  servant  turned  round  in  confiision.  ^  Sir/' 
said  he. 

"  Will  you  never  learn  to  call  me  Momtmer  k 
Baron,    rascal?"  cried  his   master,  in   «  nge. 

"  Open  the  door  directly !" 

The  lounger  was  Mr.  Tripeaud,  the  miin- 
facturing  baron,  the  lynXf  the  stock-jobber.  TTie 
poor  hunchback  was  La  Mayenx,  who  had,  in- 
deed, fallen  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  whilst  on 
her  way  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe's. 

The  unfortunate  creature  had  found  coonge 
to  brave  the  shame  of  the  ridicule  she  so  mvdi 
feared,  by  returning  to  that  house  from  which 
she  was  a  voluntary  exile ;  but  this  time,  it  wis 
not  for  herself,  but  for  her  sister  Cephyse— Ae 
Queen-Bacchanal,  who  had  returned  to  Paiis 
the  previous  day,  and  whom  La  Mayeux  noir 
sought,  through  the  means  of  Adrienne^  to  leseuc 

from  a  dreadful  fate. 

«  «  ♦ 

Two  hours  after  these  difierent  scenes,  an 
enormous  crowd  pressed  round  the  doors  of  the 
Porte-Saint- Martin,  to  witness  the  exercises  of 
Morok,  who  was  about  to  perform  a  mock-eom* 
bat  Avith  the  famous  black  panther  of  Java, 
named  Death, 

Adrienne,  accompanied  by  ^Ir.  and  Madame 
de  Morinval,  now  stepped  from  a  carriage  at  the 
entrance  of  the  theatre.  They  were  to  be  joined 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  by  Mr.  de  Montbroa, 
whom  they  had  dropped,  in  passing,  at  his  cMb. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

BEUIMD  THE   CURTAIN.  >.  : 

The  immense  theatre  of  the  Porte-Saint-Hartin 
was  filled  by  an  impatient  assembly. 

As  Mr.  de  Montbron  had  truly  said  to  Ifade- 
moiselle  de  Cardoville,  all  Paris  crowds  with 
eager  curiosity  to  the  performanoe  of  MifUUDk. 
The  beast-tamer  had  of  course  given  up  «nCirdy 
his  little  trafiic  in  devotional  toys,  which  bron^ 
him  such  large  profits,  when  at  the  inn  of  iIm 
White  Falcon,  near  Leipsic ;  and  he  had  laid 
aside  the  great  paintings,  representinr  the  son 
prising  effects  of  his  sudden  conversum.  "Om 
worn-out  machinery  would  not  have  wjriarf  at 
Paris. 

Morok  was  dressing  in  one  of  the  actora'  nxfloa, 
which  had  been  placed  at  his  disposal.  Overliii 
coat  of  mail,  and  the  armour  on  his  lagaani 
arms,  he  wore  wide  red  trousers,  confined  at  the 
ancles  by  rings  of  gilt  copper.  His  lour  ttfim 
of  figured  stuff,  gold,  black,  and  puzpc,  was 
likewise  confined  at  the  waist  and  wriato^  by 
broad  bands  of  gilt  metal.  This  aombrc 
increased  the  sinister  aspect  of  the  baaat 
His  bushy,  yellow  beard,  fio^'ed  down  his 
and  he  was  occupied  in  rolling  a  long  piaoe  of 
white  muslin  romid  a  tightly-fitting  rra  Ci^  '  A 
devout  prophet  in  Germany,  an  actor  at  Ftois, 
Morok,  like  his  employers,'  knew  petfecHy-vtU 
how  to  suit  himself  to  drcomataiieca. 

Seated  in  a  comer  of  the  dreasing-nKHiiv  sad 
contemplating  this  man  with  a  aort  o£  '* 
admiration,  was  Jacques  Henaepont, 
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caUfid  Goache-tout-Na.  Since  the  day  when 
Mki  fiaxdy's  fiustorj  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
Jaoques  had  not  quitted  Morok,  and  passed  the 
naghta  m  excesses,  which  had  no  baneful  effects 
upon  the  iron  constitulion  of  the  beast-tamer. 
la  the  features  of  Jacques,  on  the  contrary,  a 
great  alteration  was  perceptible;  his  hollow 
cheeks,  his  marble  paleness,  his  eyes,  by  turns 
dull  and  heavy,  or  Reaming  with  lurid  fire,  be- 
trayed the  rayages  of  debauchery :  his  parched 
lips  were  almost  constantly  pressed  into  a  bitter 
and  sardonic  smUe.  His  spirit,  formerly  so  g«iy 
and  sanguine,  still  struggled  feebly  against  the 
besotting  influence  of  nabitual  intoxication. 
Unfitted  for  labour,  no  longer  imable  to  forego 
gross  pleasures,  Jacques  sought  to  drown  in  wine 
the  few  virtuous  feelings  which  he  still  possessed, 
and  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  accept  without  shame 
the  large  dole  of  sensual  Ratifications  proffered 
to  him  by  Morok,  who  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
their  orgies,  but  never  gaye  him  money,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  completely  dependent  on 
him. 

After  gazing  at  Morok  for  some  time  in  amaze- 
ment, Jacques  said  to  him,  in  a  familiar  tone : 
*•  Well,  yours  is  a  famous  trade ;  you  may  boast 
that,  at  this  moment,  there  are  not  two  men  like 
you  in  the  whole  world.  That's  flattering.  It's 
a  pityyou  don't  keep  to  this  fine  trade." 

**  Wiiat  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  the  conspiracy,  in  whose  honour  you 
make  me  keep  it  up  all  day  and  all  night,  how 
ia  that  going  on  ?" 

'^  It  is  working,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come ; 
that  is  why  I  wish  to  have  you  always  at  hand, 
till  the  great  day.    Do  you  complain  r" 

**  Hang  it,  no  !"  said  Jacques.  "  What  could 
I  do  ?  Burnt  up  with  brandy  as  I  am,  if  I  wished 
to  work,  I've  no  longer  the  strength  to  do  so. 
I  haye  not,  like  you,  a  head  of  marble,  and  a 
body  of  iron ;  but  as  for  fuddling  myself  with 
ffonpowder,  instead  of  anything  else,  that'll  do 
TOT  me;  I'm  only  fit  for  that  work,  now — and 
then,  it  will  drive  away  thought." 

*«  Of  what  kind?" 

••  You  know,  that  when  I  do  think,  I  think 
only  of  one  thing,"  said  Jacques,  gloomily. 

**  The  Queen-Bacchanal? — still r"  said  Morok, 
in  a  disdainful  tone. 

"  Always — a  little ;  when  I  shall  think  of 
her  no  longer,  I  shall  be  dead — or  stupefied. 
Demon !" 

*•  You  were  neyer  better  or  more  intelligent, 
lbo& !"  replied  Morok,  fastening  lus  turban. 
•  The  conversation  was  here  interrupted.  Goliah 
entered  hastily. 

The  gigantic  form  of  this  Hercules  had  increased 
uk  widm.  He  was  habited  like  A1  cides ;  his  enor- 
mous limbs,  furrowed  ydth  yeins  as  thick  as 
wJiipcord,  were  covered  with  a  close-fitting 
flesh-coloured  garment,  to  which  a  pair  of  red 
dsawers  formed  a  strong  contrast. 

**  Why  do  you  rush  in  like  a  storm  ?"  said 
Hiorok. 

••  There's  a  pretty  storm  in  the  house ;  they 
are  beginning  to  get  impatient,  and  are  calling 
out  like  madmen.    But  it'  that  were  all !" 

"  Well,  what  eUe  r 
'  "  Death  will  not  be  able  to  play  this  eyening." 

Morok  turned  quickly  round.  He  seemed 
mnaay.    **  Why  so  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

**  I  haye  just  seen  her ;  she's  crouching  at  the 
bottom  of  her  cage ;  her  ears  lie  so  close  to  her 
headvshe  looks  as  if  they  had  been  cut  off.  You 
know  what  that  means. 


« Is  that  all  ?"  said  Morok,  taming  to  the  glass 
to  complete  his  head-dress. 

**  It's  quite  enough ;  she's  in  one  of  her  fits  of 
rage.  Since  that  night,  in  Germany,  when  she 
ripped  up  the  old  hack  of  a  white  horse,  I've  not 
seen  her  look  so  savage ;  her  eyes  shine  like  two 
burning  candles." 

*'  Then  she  must  haye  her  fine  collar  on,"  said 
Morok,  quietly. 

"  Her  line  collar  ?" 

"  Yes,  her  spring-collar." 

**  And  I  must  be  lady's-maid,"  said^tlie  giant. 
"  A  nice  toilet  to  attend  to!" 

**  Hold  your  tongue !" 

"That's    not    all! "    continued    Goliah, 

hesitating. 

"What  more?" 

"  I  might  as  well  tell  you,  at  once." 

"  Will  you  speak  ?" 

"  WeU  !— he  is  here."  '"     " 

"'Who?  stupid  brute !" 

"  The  Englishman !" 

Morok  shuddered ;  his  arms  fell  powerless  by 
his  side.  Jacques  was  struck  with  the  paleness 
and  troubled  countenance  of  the  beast- tamer. 

"The  Englishman! — you  have  seen  him?" 
cried  Morok,  addressing  Goliah.  "  You  axe  quite 
surer" 

"  Quite  sure.  I  was  looking  through  the  hole 
in  the  curtain;  I  saw  him  iu  one  of  the  stage- 
boxes — he  wishes  to  see  things  close :  he's  easy 
to  recognise,  with  his  pointed  forehead,  his  large 
nose,  and  his  ro\ind  eyes." 

Morok  shuddered  again.  Tliis  man,  usually 
so  fierce  and  unmoved,  appeared  to  be  more  and 
more  agitated,  and  so  alarmed,  that  Jacques  said 
to  him :  "  Who  is  this  EnglLshman  ?" 

"  He  has  followed  me  from  Strasburg,  where 
he  fell  in  with  me,"  said  Morok,  with  visible 
dejection.  "  He  travelled  with  his  own  horses, 
by  short  stages,  as  I  did;  stopping  where  I 
stopped,  so  as  never  to  miss  one  of  my  exhibi- 
tions. But  two  days  before  I  arrived  at  Paxis, 
he  left  me — I  thought  I  was  rid  of  him,"  said 
Morok,  with  a  sigh. 

"Rid  of  him!— how  you  talk!"  replied 
Jacques,  surprised;  "  such  a  good  customer,  such 
an  admirer  r 

•*  Yes,"  said  Morok,  becoming  more  and  more 
agitated ;  "  this  wretch  has  wagered  an^  enor- 
mous sum,  that  I  shall  be  devoured  in  his  pre- 
sence, during  one  of  my  exercises :  he  hopes  to 
win  his  wager — that  is  why  he  follows  me 
about." 

Couche-tout-Nu  foimd  the  idea  of  the  English- 
man so  amusingly  eccentric,  that,  for  the  first 
time  since  a  very  long  period,  he  burst  into  a  peal 
of  hearty  laughter. 

Morok,  pale  vnth  rage,  rushed  towards  him 
with  so  menacing  an  air,  that  Goliah  was  obliged 
to  interpose. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Jacques,  "  don't  be  angry ; 
if  it  is  serious,  I  will  not  laugh  any  more." 

Morok  was  appeased,  and  said  to  Couche-tu-Nu, 
in  a  hoarse  voice :  "  Do  you  think  me  a  coward  ?" 

"  No,  by  heaven !" 

"  Well  f  and  yet  this  Englishman,  vnth  his 
grotesque  face,  frightens  me  more  than  my  tiger 
or  my  panther !" 

"  You  say  so,  and  I  believe  it,"  repUed  Jacques ; 
"  but  I  cannot  understand  why  the  presence  of 
this  man  sho\dd  alarm  you." 

"  But,  consider,  dull  knave !"  cried  Morok, 
"  that,  obliged  to  watch  incessantly  the  least 
movement  of  the  ferocious  beast,  whom  I  keep 
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in  subjection  by  my  gestures  and  my  looks*  there 
is  something  terrible  in  knowing  that  two  eyes 
are  there — id  ways  there — ^fixed — waiting  till  the 
least  absence  of  mind  shall  expose  me  to  be  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  animals !" 

"  Now,  I  understand,"  said  Jacques,  shudder- 
ing in  his  turn.     "  It  is  terrible." 

"  Yes ;  for  once  there,  though  I  may  not  see 
this  cursed  Englishman,  I  fancy  I  have  his  two 
round  eyes,  fixed  and  wide  open,  always  before 
me.  My  tiger  Cain  once  nearly  mutilated  my 
arm,  when  my  attention  was  drawn  awav  by  this 
Englishman,  whom  the  devil  take  !  Blood  and 
thunder !"  cried  Morok ;  **  this  man  will  be  fatal 
to  me."  And  Morok  paced  the  room  in  great 
agitation. 

"  Besides,  Death  has  her  ears  close  to  her 
skull,"  said  Goliah,  brutally.  *•  If  you  persist — 
mind,  I  tell  you — the  Englishman  will  win  his 
wager  this  evening." 

**  Go  away,  brute ! — don't  break  my  head  with 
your  confounded  predictions,"  cried  Morok ;  "  go 
and  prepare  Death's  collar." 

"  Well,  every  one  to  his  taste ;  you  wish  the 
panther  to  toAte  you,"  said  the  giant,  walking 
heavily  away,  after  this  pleasantry. 

"  But  if  you  feel  these  lears,"  said  Coucho-tu- 
Nu,  "  why  do  you  not  say  that  the  panther  is 

Morok  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  replied 
with  a  sort  of  feverish  ferocity :  "  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  the  tierce  pleasure  of  the  gamester,  who 
stakes  his  honour,  his  life,  upon  a  card  ?  Well ! 
I  to — in  these  daily  exhibitions  where  my  life  is 
at  stake — I  find  a  wild,  fierce  pleasure,  in  brav- 
ing death,  before  a  crowded  assembly,  shuddering 
and  terrified  at  my  audacity.  Yes,  even  in  the 
fear  with  which  this  Englishman  inspires  me,  I 
find,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  terrible  excitement, 
which  I  abhor,  and  which  yet  subjugates  me." 

At  this  moment,  the  manager  entered  the 
room,  and  interrupted  the  beast-tamer.  •*  May 
we  give  the  signal,  Mr.  Morok  r"  said  the 
manager.  "  The  overture  will  not  last  above 
ten  minutes." 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Morok. 

*'  The  commissary  of  police  has  just  now  given 
orders,  that  the  double  chain  of  the  panther,  and 
the  iron  ring  rivetted  to  the  fioor  of  the  stage,  at 
the  end  of  the  cavern  in  the  foreground,  shall  be 
again  examined;  and  everything  has  been  re- 
ported quite  secure." 

**  Yes — secure — except  for  me,"  murmured  the 
beast- tamer. 

**  So,  Mr,  Morok,  the  si^al  may  be  given  ?" 

**  The  signal  may  be  given,"  replied  Morok. 
And  the  manager  went  out. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

THE   niSE   OF  THE   CURTAIN. 

The  usual  signal  sounded  with  solemnity  be- 
hind the  curtain ;  the  overture  began,  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  it. 

The  interior  of  the  theatre  offered  a  very 
animated  coup  (Cceil,  With  the  exception  of  two 
stage-boxes  even  with  the  dress-circle,  one  to 
the  left,  the  other  to  the  right  of  the  audience, 
every  seat  was  occupied. 

A  great  number  of  very  elegant  women,  at- 
tracted, as  is  always  the  case,  by  the  strange 
wildness  of  the  spectacle,  filled  the  boxes.  The 
stalls  were  crowded  by  most  of  the  yoimg  men 
who,  in  the  morning,  had  travelled  on  horseback 
the  Champs-Elysees. 


The  obftcrvatious  which  passed  from  (me  stall 
to  the  other,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

*'  Do  you  know,  my  dear  fellow,  there  would 
not  be  so  crowded  or  fashionable  an  audience  to 
witness  Athalie,*** 

*'  Undoubtedly.  What  is  the  beggarly  howl- 
ing of  an  actor,  compared  to  the  roaring  of  the 
lion?" 

"  I  cannot  understand  how  the  authorities  can 
permit  this  Morok  to  fasten  his  panther  with  i 
chain  to  an  iron  ring,  in  the  comer  of  the  sta^ 
If  the  chain  were  to  break  r" 

**  Talking  of  broken  chains — there's  the  Uttle 
Madame  de  Blinville,  who  is  no  tigress.  Do  yoa 
see  her  in  the  second  tier,  opposite  r" 

**  It  suits  her  very  well  to  have  broken,  as  yoa 
say,  the  marriage  chain;  she  looks  very  imi, 
this  season." 

"  Ah !  there  is  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Ssint- 
Prix ;  all  the  fashion  is  here  to-night — I  don't 
speak  of  ourselves." 

*'  It's  a  true    Opera-night  —  what  a  festLve 


scene  I" 


*'  Well,  after  all,  people  do  well  to  amuse 
themselves ;  perhaps  it  will  not  be  for  long.*' 

"  ^^lly  so  r 

"  If  the  cholera  were  to  come  to  Paris  r" 

**  All !  nonsense !" 

•*  Do  you  believe  in  the  cholera  r" 

"To  be  sure  I  do !  He's  coming  firom  the 
North,  with  his  walking-stick  under  nis  arm.." 

"  The  devil  take  him  on  the  road !  don't  kt  us 
see  his  green  visage  here." 

**  They  say  he's  at  London." 

'*  A  pleasant  journey  to  him !" 

"  Come,  let  us  talk  of  something  else ;  it  may 
be  a  weakness,  if  you  please,  but  I  call  this  a  doll 
subject." 

*'  I  believe  you." 

"  Ah !  gentlemen — I  am  not  mistaken — ^no-^ 
it  is  she!" 

**  Who  then  ?" 

**  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  !  She  is  comiof 
into  the  stage-box,  with  Morinval  and  his  "wife. 
It  Lb  a  complete  resuscitation :  this  moroing  in 
the  Champs-Elysees ;  in  the  evenine,  here." 

*'  Faith,  you  are  right  I  It  is  Mademoiselle  de 
CardoviUe.'^' 

**  Good  heaven!  how  beautiful  she  is !" 

"  Lend  me  your  opera-glass." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her  r" 

**  Exquisite — daziling  !" 

**  And  in  addition  to  her  beauty,  an  inezhatiit- 
ible  flow  of  wit,  three  hundred  thousand 
a  year,  high  birth,  eighteen  years  of  age, 
free  as  air." 

"  Yes,  that  is  to  say,  that,  prorided  it  pleased 
her,  I  might  be  to-morrow — or  even  to-day — the 
happiest  of  men." 

"It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  brain." 

"  I  am  told,  that  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  d'A^jou 
is  like  an  enchanted  palace :  a  great  deal  is  said 
about  a  bath-room  and  bed-room,  worthy  of  tbe 
Arabian  Nights." 

"  And  free  as  air — I  come  back  to  that.** 

"  Ah !  if  I  were  in  her  place !" 

"  My  levity  would  be  quite  shocking." 

"  Ah !  gentlemen,  what  a  happy  wiin^  unll  he 
be  who  is  loved  first !" 

"  You  think,  then,  that  she  -will  have  maaj 
lovers  r" 

"  Being  as  free  as  air " 

"  All  the  boxes  are  fiill,  except  the  stige-tes 
•  Bacine's  great  tragedy. 
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opposite  to  that  in  -which  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
dovDlc  is  seated.  Happy  the  occupiers  of  that 
box  !•* 

**  Did  you  sec  the  English  ambassador's  lady 
in  the  dress-circle  ?" 

"  And  the  Princess  d'Alvimar — what  an  enor- 
mous nosegay !" 

**  I  shomd  like  to  know  the  name — of  that 
xuMeffay* ' 

««0h!— it's  Germigny." 

•*  How  flattering  for  the  lions  and  tigers,  to 
attract  so  fashionable  an  audience !" 

"  Do  you  notice,  gentlemen,  how  all  the  wo- 
men are  staring  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville !" 

**  She  makes  a  sensation." 

**  She  is  right  to  show  herself;  they  gave  her 
out  as  mad." 

"  Ah  !  gentlemen,  what  a  capital  face !" 

«*  Where,  where?" 

"  There — in  the  small  box  beneath  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville." 

"  It's  a  Nuremburg  nutcracker." 

"  It's  a  wooden  man." 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  round,  staring  eyes?" 

"  And  the  nose !" 

"  And  the  forehead !" 

**  It's  a  caricature." 

"  Silence,  gentlemen  !  the  curtain  rises." 

And,  in  fact,  the  curtain  rose. 

Some  explanation  is  necessary  for  the  clear 
understandmg  of  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  lower  stage-box,  to  the  left  of  the  audience, 
was  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  one  division  were 
several  persons,  who  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
young  men  in  the  stalls. 

The  other  division,  next  to  the  stage,  was 
occupied  bv  the  Englishman^  the  eccentric  and 
portentous  bettor ^  whose  presence  inspired  Morok 
with  so  much  dread. 

It  would  require  the  rare  and  fantastic  genius 
of  Hoffinan,  to  describe  worthily  that  counte- 
nance, at  once  grotesque  and  frightful,  as  it  stood 
out  from  the  dark  background  of  the  box. 

This  Englishman  was  about  fifty  years  old ; 
his  forehe^  was  quite  bald,  and  of  a  conical 
shape;  beneath  this  forehead,  surmounted  by 
eyebrows  like  circumflex  accents,  glittered  two 
l^^e,  green  eyes,  remarkably  round  and  staring, 
and  set  very  close  to  a  hooked  nose,  extremely 
•harp  and  prominent ;  a  chin  like  that  of  the 
old-fashioned  nutcrackers,  was  half  hidden  by 
a  wide  and  ample  white  cravat,  as  stiffly  starched 
as  the  roxmd-comered  shirt-coUar,  which  nearly 
touched  his  ears.  The  face  was  exceedingly  thin 
and  bony,  and  yet  the  complexion  was  high- 
eolonred,  approaching  to  purple ;  which  made 
llie  bright  green  of  the  pupils,  and  the  white  of 
the  other  part  of  the  eyes,  still  more  conspicuous. 
TTie  mouth,  which  was  very  wide,  sometimes 
whistled  inaudibly  the  tune  of  a  Scotch  jig 
(always  the  same  time),  sometimes  was  slightly 
ourlea  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

The  Englishman  was  dressed  with  extreme 
precision;  his  blue  coat,  with  bright  buttons, 
abplayed  his  spotless  waistcoat,  snowy  white  as 
his  ample  cravat;  his  shirt  was  fastened  with 
two  magnificent  rubies,  and  his  patrician  hands 
were  carefully  clad  in  kid  gloves. 

To  any  one  who  knew  the  eccentric  and  cruel 
desire  which  attracted  this  man  to  every  repre- 
sentation, his  grotesque  face  became  almost 
ttrrific,  instead  of  exciting  ridicule ;  and  it  was 
eksy  to  imderstand  the  dicad  experienced  by 
Mdroky  at  sight  of  those  great,  staring,  round 
ejres,  wWch  appeared  to  watch  for  the  death  of 


the  beast-tamer  (and  what  a  horrible  death !) 
with  imshaken  confidence. 

Above  the  dark  box  of  the  Englishman,  and 
afibrding  a  graceful  contrast,  were  seated  Mr.  and 
Madame  dc  Morinval,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville. The  latter  was  placed  noxt  to  the  stage. 
Her  head  was  uncoverea,  and  she  wore  a  dress 
of  sky-blue  China  crape,  ornamented  at  the  bosom 
with  a  drop-brooch  of  the  finest  oriental  pearls 
— nothing  more;  and  Adrienne,  thus  attired, 
was  charming.  She  held  in  her  hand  an  enor- 
mous bouquet^  composed  of  the  rarest  flowers  of 
India :  the  stephanotU  and  the  gardenia  mingled 
the  dead  white  of  their  blossoms  with  the  purple 
hibiscus  and  amaryllis  of  Java. 

Madame  de  Morinval,  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  box,  was  dressed  with  equal  taste  and 
simplicity;  Mr.  de  Morinval,  a  fair  and  very 
handsome  young  man,  of  elegant  appearance, 
was  behind  the  two  ladies.  Mr.  de  Montbron 
was  expected  to  arrive  every  moment. 

The  reader  will  please  to  recollect,  that  the 
stage-box  to  the  right  of  the  audience',  opposite 
to  the  box  containing  Adrienne,  had  remained, 
till  then,  quite  empty. 

The  stage  represented  one  of  the  sigantic 
forests  of  India.  In  the  background  tall  exotic 
trees  rose  in  spiral  or  sprea(^g  forms,  among 
angular  masses  of  perpendicular  rocks,  with  here 
ana  there  glimpses  of  a  tropical  sky.  The  side- 
scenes  formed  tufts  of  trees,  interspersed  with 
rocks ;  and  at  the  side  which  was  immediately 
beneath  Adrienne's  box,  appeared  the  irregular 
opening  of  a  deep  and  gloomy  cavern,  round 
which  were  heaped  huge  blocks  of  granite,  as  if 
thrown  together  by  some  convulsion  of  nature. 

This  scenery,  full  of  a  wild  and  savage  grandeur, 
was  wonderfully  arranged,  so  as  to  make  the 
illusion  as  complete  as  possible ;  the  foot-Ughts 
were  lowered,  and,  being  covered  with  a  purple 
shade,  threw  over  this  landscape  a  subdued  and 
reddish  light,  which  increased  the  gloomy  and 
startling  effect  of  the  whole. 

Adrienne,  leaning  forward  from  the  box,  with 
cheeks  slightly  coloured,  sparkling  eyes,  and 
throbbing  heart,  sought  to  trace  in  this  scene  the 
solitary  forest,  described  by  the  traveller  who 
had  eidogised  Dj alma's  generosity  and  courage, 
when  he  threw  himself  upon  a  ferocious  tigress, 
to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  black  slave. 

And,  in  fact,  chance  coincided  wonderfully 
with  the  recollections  of  the  young  girl.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  the  scenery,  and 
the  thoughts  it  awakened  in  her  heart,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  what  was  passine  in  the  house. 

And  yet,  something  calculated  to  excite  curi- 
osity was  takinff  place  in  the  opposite  stage-box. 

The  door  of  this  box  opened. 

A  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  yellow 
complexion,  entered ;  he  was  clothed  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  in  a  long  robe  of  orange  silk, 
bound  rotmd  the  waist  with  a  green  sash,  and 
he  wore  a  small  white  turban.  He  placed  two 
chairs  at  the  front  of  the  box,  and,  having 
glanced  round  the  house  for  a  moment,  he 
started,  his  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  went 
out  quickly. 

That  man  was  Faringhea. 

His  apparition  caused  a  feeling  of  surprise  and 
curiosity  in  the  theatre ;  the  majority  of  the 
spectators  not  having,  like  Adrienne,  a  thousand 
reasons  for  being  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  picturesque  scene. 

The  public  attention  was  still  more  excited, 
when  they  saw  the  box,  which  Faringhea  had 
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just  left,  entered  by  a  young  man  of  rare  beauty, 
also  dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion,  in  a  long  robe 
of  white  cashmere  with  flowing  sleeves,  with  a 
scarlet  turban  striped  with  gold  on  his  head,  and 
a  sash  to  correspond,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long 
dagger,  glittering  with  precious  stones. 

lAis  yoimg  man  was  Djalma. 

For  an  instant,  he  remained  standing  at  the 
door,  and  cast  a  look  of  indifference  upon  the 
immense  theatre,  crowded  with  people;  then, 
stepping  forward  with  a  majestic  and  tranquil 
air,  the  prince  seated  himself  negligently  on  one 
of  the  chairs ;  and,  turning  liis  head  in  a  few 
moments  towards  the  entrance,  appeared  sur- 
prised at  not  seeing  some  person  whom  he 
doubtless  expected. 

lliis  person  appeared  at  length ;  the  boxkeeper 
had  been  assistmg  her  to  take  off  her  cloak. 

She  was  a  charming,  fair-haired  girl,  attired 
with  more  splendour  than  taste,  in  a  dress  of 
white  silk,  with  broad  cherry-coloured  stripes, 
made  immodestly  low,  and  with  short  sleeves ;  a 
large  bow  of  cherry- coloured  ribbon  was  placed 
on  each  side  of  her  light  hair,  and  set  off  the 
prettiest,  sprightliest,  most  wilful  little  face  in 
the  world. 

The  reader  must  already  have  recognised  Rose- 
Pompon.  Her  pretty  arms  were  partlv  covered 
by  long  white  gloves,  and  ridiculously  loaded 
with  bracelets ;  ui  her  hand  she  carried  an  enor- 
mous bou^ttet  of  roses. 

Far  from  imitating  the  calm  demeanour  of 
Djalma,  Rose- Pompon  skipped  into  the  box, 
moved  the  chairs  about  noisily,  and  iidgetted  on 
her  seat  for  some  time,  to  display  her  fine  dress ; 
then,  without  being  in  the  least  intimidated  bv 
the  pr&Hmco  of  the  brilliant  assembly,  she,  with 
a  little  coquettish  air,  licld  her  btrnptet  towards 
Djalma,  that  he  might  smell  it,  and  appeared 
finally  to  establish  herselt'  on  her  seat. 

Faringhea  came  in,  shut  the  door  of  the  box, 
and  seated  himself  bdbind  the  prince. 

Adrienne,  still  coantletely  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  £idian  forest,  and  in  her 
own  sweet  thoughts,  had  nut  observed  the  new 
comers. 

As  she  >vas  turning  her  head  completely 
towards  the  stage,  and  Djalma  could  not,  for  the 
moment,  see  even  her  profile,  he,  on  his  side,  had 
not  recognised  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DEATH. 

'  The  sort  of  libretto,  in  which  was  introduced 
the  combat  of  Morok  yvith  the  black  panther, 
was  so  immeaning,  that  the  majority  of  the 
audience  paid  no  attention  to  it,  reserving  all 
their  interest  for  the  scene  in  which  the  brute- 
tamer  wsA  to  make  his  appearance. 

This  indifference  of  the  public  explains  the 
curiosity  excited  in  the  theatre  by  tlie  arrival  of 
Faringhea  and  Djalma — a  curiosity  which  ex- 
pressed itself  (as  at  this  day,  when  the  Arabs 
appear  in  public)  by  a  shght  murmiir  and 
general  movement  amongst  the  crowd. 

The  sprightly  and  pretty  face  of  Rose-Pompon, 
always  charming,  m  spite  of  her  singularly 
staring  dress,  in  style  so  ridiculous  for  such  a 
theatre,  and  her  light  and  familiar  manner  to- 
wards the  handsome  Indian  who  accompanied 
her,  increased  and  animated  the  general  sur- 
prise ;  for,  at  this  moment,  Rose-Pompon,  yield- 
mg  without  reserve  to  a  movement  of  teasing 
coquetry,  had  held  up,  as  we  luKve  already  statedt 


her  large  bouquet  of  roses  to  the  nose  of  Djalma. 
But  the  prince,  at  sight  of  the  landscape  which 
reminded  him  of  his  country,  instead  of  appear- 
ing sensible  to  this  pretty  provocation*  remained 
for  some  minutes  as  in  a  dream,  with  his  ejes 
fixed  upon  the  staee.  Then  Rose-Pompon  began 
to  beat  time  on  the  front  of  the  box  'with  her 
bouqitet,  whilst  the  somewhat  too  visible  more- 
ment  of  her  pretty  shoulders  showed  that  this 
devoted  dancer  was  thinking  of  the  fuU-blotm 
tulip,  as  the  orchestra  struck  up  a  more  hvdr 
strain. 

Placed  directly  opposite  the  box  in  which 
Faringhea,  Djahna,  and  Rose-Pompon,  had  juat 
taken  their  seats,  Madame  de  MoriiiTal  soon 
perceived  the  arrival  of  these  two  penonages, 
and  particularly  the  eccentric  coquetries  of  R^- 
Pompon.  Immediately,  the  young  msrchionett, 
leaning  over  towards  Mademoisflle  de  Cardo- 
ville, who  was  still  absorbed  in  memories  in- 
effable, said  to  her,  laughing:  ^' My  dear,  the 
most  amusing  part  of  the  performmce  is  not 
upon  the  stage.    Look  just  opposite.*" 

**  Just  opposite  ?"  repeatea  Adrienne,  me- 
chanically; and,  turning  towards  Madame  dc 
Morinval  with  an  air  of  surprise,  she  glanced 
in  the  direction  pointed  out. 

She  looked — what  did  she  lec? — Sjahna 
seated  by  the  side  of  a  young  wommi,  iriio  vu 
&niiliarly  offering  to  his  sense  of  ngt^  tile  per- 
fume of  her  bouquet,  .  ■.-'  . 

Amascd,  struck  almost  UteniUy^tOffwliMrt, 
as  by  an  electric  shock,  swift,.  a|Mn^-"|H|| 
ful,  Adrienne  became  deadly'psilft.' JWwfciiinnct, 
she  shut  her  eyes  for  a  second,  in  Orderiist  to  ne 
— as  men  try  to  ward  off  the  daggei^^  which, 
having  once  dealt  the  blow,  thrcateiieto  strike 
again.  Then  suddenly,  to  this  fedbig  ^^  ^^"''^ 
succeeded  a  reflection,  terriUe  boA'lp  her  love 
and  to  her  wounded  pride. 

"  Didma  is  present  with  thlvirmnffi,  and  he  | 
must  have  received  my  letfitttt**  sliaeaid  to  her- 
self—** my  letter,  wherein  he  was  Inlbrmed  of 
the  happiness  that  awaited  him." 

At  tne  thought  of  this  eruel  outrage,  a  bliuh 
of  shame  and  indignation  displaced  Adricnne's 
paleness,  who,  overwhelmed  by  this  sad  reality, 
said  to  hersell':  ** Rodin  did  not  deceive  me,'' 

AVc  abandon  all  idea  of  picturing  the  liiiht- 
ning-like  rapidity  of  certain  emotions  whidi  in 
a  moment  may  torture — may  kill  you  in  the 
space  of  a  minute.  Thus  Adrienne  had  bcea 
precipitated  from  the  most  radiant  happiness  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  an  abyss  of  the  most  heart- 
rending grief,  m  less  than  a  second ;  for  a  second 
had  harmy  elapsed  before  she  replied  to  Madane 
de  Morinval :  **  What  is  there,  then*  so  icwaaaC 
opposite  to  us,  my  dear  Julia  r" 

'Ihis  evasive  question  gave  Adrienne  timeie 
recover  her  self-possession.  Fortunately,  di{|Bk|l 
to  Uie  thick  folds  of  hair  which  almost  eatusily 
concealed  her  cheeks,  the  rafiid  and  mdit^ 
changes  from  pale  to  red  escaped  the.DoCimsC 
Madame  de  Morinval,  who  ^aily  repUed  ;  "  IflMdf 
my  dear,  do  you  not  perceive  those  Indins  v^ 
have  just  entered  the  box  immediately  fipfimte 
to  ours }    There,  just  before  us  I" 

**  Yes,  I  see  them;  but  what  Uxear" 
Adrienne,  in  a  firm  tone.  .     . 

"  And  don't  you  observe  anything 
abler"  said  the  marchioness. 

**  Don't  be  too  hard,  ladies^"  Ixof^uiufyaifii. 
posed  the  marquis;  **  we  oii^ht  to  al&ir  dMiii 
poor  foreigners  some  little  mdnlgenbi*  u^l 
are  ignorant  as  to  onr  manneiaa^dUbii^; 
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it  nut  fitr  thai,  thej  would 
koe  of  &11  Puis,  in  sudi  do 


Puis,  ia  8Udi  doubtful  company." 
Indeed,"  asid  Adrienne,  with  a  bitter  gmile. 
"  their  nmpUcitj'  ia  totiduog ;  we  must  pily 


_ Look  at  her,  my  dear 

wh«t  B  pity  !" 
**  K  ia  one  of  youi  charitable  days,  my  dear 
ItlaM,"  answered  AdriEnnci  "  we  are  to  pity  the 
fclfwfrti  to  pity  this  creature — pray,  whom  else 
■WWBto^tyi'' 

"*  Wo  inll  not  pity  that  handsome  Indian  in 
his  red  and  gold  turban,"  said  the  marquis, 
lauding,  "  for.  if  this  goes  on,  the  girl  with  the 
ehetT}'- coloured  ribbons  will  be  giving  him  a 
torn.  See  how  ihe  leans  towards  her  nUtaii." 
**  They  are  very  smoaii^,"   sud    <^e  mar- 

ii 


chioneu,  ahaiing  the  hilarity  of  her  husband, 
Bad  looking  at  Roao-Pompon  through  an  operS' 
glass :  th^  she  resumed  in  about  a  minute, 
addressing  herself  to  Adrienne  ;  "  I  am  quite 
certain  oi  one  thing.  Notwithstanding  her 
Biddy  airs,  that  girl  is  Tery  fond  of  her  &dian. 
I  just  saw  a  look,  that  expresses  a  great  deal." 

"  Why  so  much  penettatioo,  my  dear  Julia  i" 
■aid  Adrienne,  mildly  ;  "  what  interest  hare  we 
to  read  the  heart  at  this  young  girl  l" 

"  Why,  if  she  Iovce  hra  sultan,  she  ia  quite  in 
the  right,"  said  the  marquis,  looking  tlirouEh 
his  npera-gUss  in  turn ;  "  for,  in  my  whole  life, 
I  never  saw  a  more  handsome  fellow  than  that 
Indian.  I  can  only  eatch  his  side-face,  but  the 
profile  ia  pure  and  fine  as  an  antique  cameo. 
Do  you  not  tlunk  so,  mademoiselle  r"  added 
the  marquia,  leaning  towards  Adrienne.  "  OI 
course,  it  ia  only  as  B  matter  of  art,  that  I 
pennit  myself  to  aak  you  the  question." 
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**  As  a  work  of  art,"  answered  Adrienne,  **  it 
is  certainly  very  fine." 

**  But  see  !"  said  the  marchioness  ;  "  how  im- 
pertinent the  little  creature  is  ! — She  is  actually 
spying  at  us." 

"  Well !"  said  the  marquis ;  **  and  she  is 
actually  laying  her  hand  quite  unceremoniously 
on  the  Bhoidder  of  her  Indian,  to  make  him 
share,  no  doubt,  m  her  admiration  of  you 
ladies." 

In  &ct,  Djalma,  until  now,  occupied  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene  which  reminded  Idm 
of  his  country,  had  remained  insensible  to  the 
enticements  of  Rose-Pompon,  and  had  not  yet 
perceived  Adrienne. 

**  Well  now !  said  Boae-Pompon,  throwing 
herself  about  in  front  of  the  box,  and  continuing 
to  stare  at  MademoiMlle  de  Cardoville,  for  it 
was  she,  and  not  the  marohioneaa,  who  now 
drew  her  attention ;  **  that  is  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way — a  prettv  woman  -with 
red  hair;  but  such  a  sweet  red,  it  must  be 
owned.    Look,  Prince  Charming  !'* 

And  so  saying,  she  struck  Djalma  lightly  on 
the  shonlder ;  he  started  at  these  words,  turned 
round,  and  for  the  first  time  perceived  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville. 

Though  he  had  been  almost  prepared  for  this 
meeting,  the  prince  was  so  violently  affected  by 
it,  that  he  was  about  involimtarily  to  rise,  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion ;  but  he  felt  UM 
iron  hand  of  Farin^hea  laid  heavily  on  hSa 
shonlder,  and  heard  him  whisper  in  Hindo9tane$i 
**  Courage !  and  by  to-morrow  she  will  be  at 
your  feet" 

And,  as  Dialma  still  strussled  to  rise,  the 
half-caste  added,  to  restrain  mm :  *<  Just  now, 
she  grew  pale  and  red  ¥dth  jealonay.  No  weak- 
ness, or  all  is  lost !" 

'*  So !  there  you  are  again,  talking  your  dread- 
ful gibberish,"  aaid  Roae-Pompon,  turning  round 
towards  Faringhaa.  '*  First  of  all,  it  ia  not 
polite ;  and  then  thk  language  ia  ao  odd,  that 
one  might  suppoae  yon  wore  cracking  nuts." 

'*  I  spoke  of  you  to  m]r  master,  said  the 
half-caste ;  **  he  ia  preparing  a  surprise  for 
you." 

**  A  surprise  ?   oh !   that  is  different.    Onlv 
make  haste— do  you  hear.  Prince  Charming  t 
added  she,  looking  tenderly  at  Djalma. 

'*  My  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Djalma,  In  a 
hollow  voice  to  Faringhca,  still  using  the  lan- 
guage of  India. 

"  And  to-morrow  it  will  boimd  with  joy 
and  love,"  answered  the  half-caste.  **  It  is  only 
by  disdain,  that  you  can  conquer  a  proud 
woman.  To-morrow,  I  tell  jou,  she  will  be 
trembling,  confused,  supplicatmg  at  your  feet !" 

"  To-morrow,  she  will  hate  me  like  deadi !" 
replied  the  prince,  mournfully. 

"  Yes,  were  she  now  to  see  you  weak  and 
cowardly.  It  is  now  too  late  to  draw  back; 
look  full  at  her,  take  the  nosegay  from  this  girl, 
and  raise  it  to  your  lips.  Instantly,  you  will  see 
yonder  woman,  proud  as  she  is,  grow  pale  and 
red,  as  just  now.  Then  will  you  believe 
mer 

Reduced  by  despair  to  make  almost  any 
attempt,  and  uscinated,  in  spite  of  himself  by 
the  diabolical  counsels  of  Faringhea,  Djalma 
looked  for  a  second,  full  at  MademoiseUe  de 
Cardoville;  then,  with  a  trembling  hand,  he 
.took  the  bouquet  from  Rose-Pompon,  and,  again 
looking  at  Adrienne,  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

At  this  insolent  bravado,  Mademoiselle  de  i 


Cardoville  could  not  restrain  ao  sudden  and 
visible  a  pang,  that  the  prince  was  struck  by 
it. 

**  She  ia  yours,"  said  the  half-caste  to  him. 
"  Did  yon  see,  my  lord,  how  she  trembled  with 
jealousy  ? — Ozdy  courage !  and  she  is  yours.  She 
will  aeon  prefer  you  to  that  handsome  young 
man  behind  her — for  it  is  he,  whom  she  has 
hitherto  £uicied  herself  in  love  with." 

And,  as  if  the  half-caste  had  guessed  the 
movement  of  rage  and  hatred,  whi^  this  reve- 
lation would  excite  in  the  heart  of  the  prince, 
he  hastily  added :  **  Calmness  and  disdain!  h 
it  not  his  turn  now  to  hate  you?" 

The  prince  restrained  himself^  and  drew  his 
hand  across  hia  forehead,  which  glowed  with 
anger. 

"  There  now !  what  are  tou  telling  him,  that 
vexes  lum  ao  V  aaid  Ro«e*rall|Rin  to  JParinghca, 
with  ponting  lip.  Then,  iddnaaing  Djalma, 
she  eontinued :  *'  Ccnne.  Prince  Ckarming,  ua 
they  aay  in  the  fkirjT'-talek  give  me  back  my 
bouqua. 

And  aa  she  took  U  again,  she  added :  "  You 
have  kiaaed  it,  and  I  oould  almoat  eat  it."  Thim, 
with  a  aigh,  and  4  paaaionate  glance  at  Djalnu, 
ahe  aaid  loMr  to  herself:  '*  T&at  monster  of  i 
KinUltottlin  did  not  dceeive  me.  AU  this  is  quitt 
praptr  ;  t  hate  not  even  thtd  to  toproach  myself 
itlth.*'  And»  with  her  little  white  taei^  she  bit 
the  toay  nail  of  hte  right  handi  flrotti  whioh  she 
had  Jtiat  dJrawn  the  glove. 

It  la  hardly  neoeaaary  to  aay*  that  Adrienne's 
letter  hid  not  been  de&yered  to  the  prince,  and 
that  he  hid  not  ione  to  paaa  the  day  in  the 
country  with  tfywli^l  Simon.  Durinc  the  thn-c 
daya  ih  which  Ifr.  de  Montbron  had  not  Keen 
Djalma,  Farlnghai  had  perauaded  him,  that,  bj 
affecting  anotntt  paaaion,  he  wonld  bring  Msde- 
moiselle  di  Oifdotllle  to  tenna.  With  regard  to 
Djalma*a  pi^MMb  at  the  theatre,  Kodin  had 
learned  frtmi  florine,  thithir  miatken  M-as  to  go 
in  the  ovenin|  to  the  Port^-Saint-IIartin. 

Before  D|jalmi  had  recognised  her,  Adriuine* 
Who  felt  her  strength  ikilmg  her,  was  on  thr 
point  of  quitting  toe  theatre ;  the  man,  whom 
she  had  mtherto  placed  so  high,  whom  she  had 
regarded  as  a  hefo  and  a  demi-god,  and  whom 
ahe  had  ima^bied  plunged  in  such  dreadful 
despair,  that,  led  by  the  most  tender  pity,  she 
had  written  to  him  with  simple  frankness,  that  a 
sweet  hope  might  calm  his  grief — this  man 
reified  to  a  generous  mark  of  sincerity  and 
love,  by  making  himself  a  ridiculous  ipectade 
with  a  creature  unworthy  of  him.  What 
incurable  wounds  for  Adrienne's  pride!  It 
mattered  little,  whether  Djalma  knew  or  sot, 
that  she  would  be  a  spectator  of  the  indignitt. 

But  when  she  saw  herself  r^eoogniaed  by  the 
prince,  when  he  carried  the  insult  so  ftr  as  to 
look  fiiU  at  her,  and,  at  the  same  time^  ndse  to 
his  lips  the  bouquet  of  the  creature  who  aeoon- 
pani^  him,  Adrienne  was  aeised  with  a  noble 
mdignation,  and  felt  sufficient  courage  to  remain ; 
instead  of  closing  her  eyes  to  evidence,  she  found 
a  sort  of  barlMtfous  pleaanre,  in  aaabtiag  at 
the  agony  and  death  of  her  pure  and  divine 
love. 

With  head  erect,  proud  and  flaahia^  eye, 
flushed  cheek,  and  curling  lip,  she  looked  m  her 
turn  at  the  prince  with  disdainful  steaduiffit.  h 
was  with  a  sardonic  smile  tliat  she  aaid  to  the 
marchioness,  who,  like  many  other  of  the  speo* 
tators,  was  occupied  with  what  was  passinf  ii 
the  stage-box:   **-ThiB  revoiting  tihV"*"^  oM 
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■arage  mannen  is  at  l«ast  in  accordance  with 
the  rest  of  the  pei&rmance/' 

**  Certainly,'  said  the  marchioness ;  **  and  my 
dear,  uncle  will  have  lost,  perhaps,  the  moat 
amusing  part." 

**  Mr.  de  Monthron  V  said  Adrienne,  haatilj, 
with  hardly  repressed  bitterness ;  *'  yes,  he  will 
regret  not  to  have  seen  ail,  I  am  impatient  for 
his  arriyal.  Is  it  not  to  him  that  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  charming  evening?" 

Peihaps  Madame  de  Morinval  would  have 
remarked  the  expression  of  bitter  irony,  that 
Adrienne  could  not  altogether  diasemble,  if  sud- 
denly a  hoarse  and  prolonged  roar  had  not  at- 
tracted her  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  audience,  who  had  hitherto  been  quite 
indifferent  to  the  scenes  intended  for  an  intro- 
duction to  the  appearance  of  Morok. 

£v6rT  eye  was  now  turned  instinctively  to- 
wards the  cavern,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  stage, 
just  below  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville's  box ; 
a  shudder  of  curiosity  ran  through  the  house. 

A  second  roar,  deeper  and  more  sonorous,  and 
apparently  expressive  of  more  irritation  than 
the  first,  now  rose  from  the  cave,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  half-hidden  by  artiiicial  brambles, 
made  so  as  to  be  easily  put  on  one  side.  At  this 
sound,  the  Englishman  stood  up  in  his  little  box, 
leaned  half  over  the  front,  and  began  to  rub  his 
hands  with  great  energy;  then,  remaining  per- 
fectly motianless,  he  fixed  his  large,  green*  gUt- 
tering  eyes  en  the  mouth  of  the  cavern. 

At  these  ferocious  bowlings,  Djalma  also  had 
started,  notwithstanding  the  frenzy  of  love, 
hate,  and  jealousy,  to  which  he  was  a  prey. 
The  sight  of  this  forest,  the  roarings  of  the 
panther,  filled  him  with  deep  emotion,  for  they 
once  more  recalled  the  remembrance  of  his 
country,  and  of  those  great  himts,  which,  like 
war,  have  their  own  terrible  excitement.  Had 
he  suddenly  heard  the  clarions  and  the  gongs  of 
hie  father's  army  soimding  to  the  attack,  he 
oould  not  have  been  transported  with  more 
savage  ardour.  And  now,  deep  growls,  like 
distant  thunder,  almost  drowned  the  roar  of  the 
panther.  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  Judas  and 
Cain,  answered  her  from  their  dens  at  the  back 
of  the  stage.  At  this  frightful  concert,  with 
which  his  ears  had  been  familiar  in  the  midst  of 
the  solitudes  of  India,  when  he  lay  encamped, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  chase  or  of  war,  Djalma's 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins.  His  eyes  sparkled 
with  a  wild  ardour.  Leaning  a  little  forward, 
with  both  hands  pressed  on  the  front  of  the  box, 
hie  whole  body  trembled  with  a  convulsive 
ehuddez;  The  audience,  the  theatre,  Adrienne 
herself,  no  longer  existed  for  him ;  he  was  in  a 
forest  of  his  country,  tracking  the  tiger. 

Then  there  mingled  with  las  beauty  so  intre- 
pid, so  ferocions  an  expression,  that  Rose-Pom- 
pen  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  terror  and 
pattionate  admiration.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  perhaps,  her  pretty  blue  eyes,  generally  so 
gmy  and  mischievous,  expressed  a  serious  emo- 
tifm.  She  could  not  explain  what  she  felt ;  but 
her  heart  seemed  tightexied,  and  beat  violently,  as 
though  some  calamity  were  at  hand. 

Yielding  to  a  movement  of  involuntary  fear,  ahe 
seized  Ujalma  by  the  arm,  and  said  to  him: 
**  Do  not  stare  so  into  that  cavern  ;  you  frighten 
me." 

Djahna  did  not  hear  what  she  said. 

**  There  he  is !  there  he  it !"  murmured  the 
eiowd,  almost  with  one  ToLoe,  as  Morok  appeared 
at  the  back  of  the  stage. 


Ihressed  as  we  have  described,  Morok  now 
carried  in  addition  a  bow  and  a  long  euiver  fiiU 
of  arrows.  He  slowly  descended  the  line  of 
painted  rocks,  which  came  sloping  down  towards 
the  centre  of  the  stage.  Froni  time  to  time,  he 
stopped  as  if  to  listen,  and  appeared  to  adranee 
witii  caution. 

Looking  from  one  side  to  the  other,  his  eyes 
involuntarily  oncount^ed  the  lai^,  green  eyes 
of  the  Englishman,  whose  box  was  dote  to  the 
cavern. 

Instantly,  the  countenance  of  the  brute-tamer 
was  contracted  in  so  frightful  a  manner,  that 
Madame  de  Morinval,  who  was  examining  him 
closely  with  the  aid  of  an  excellent  opera^glass, 
said  hastily  to  Adrienne :  **  My  dear,  that  man 
is  afraid.    Some  misfortune  will  happen." 

**  How  can  taiisfortunes  happen, '  answered 
Adrienne,  with  a  sardonic  smile,  "  in  the  nudst 
of  this  brilliaht  crowd,  so  well  dressed  and  full 
of  animation }  Misfbrtxmes  here  this  evening  ! 
whv,  dear  Julia,  you  do  not  think  it.  It  is  in 
darkness  and  solitude,  that  misfortunes  come— 
never  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  crowd,  and  in  all 
this  blaze  of  li^ht." 

**  Good  pocious,  Adrienne !  take  care !"  cried 
the  marchioness,  imable  to  repress  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm,  and  seizing  the  arm  of  Mademoi- 
selle da  Cardoville,  as  if  to  draw  her  closer ;  "  de 
you  not  see  it  }*'  And,  with  a  trembling  hand* 
she  pointed  to  the  entrance  of  the  oavem. 

Adrienne  hastily  bent  forward,  and  looked  in 
that  direction.  **  Take  care !  do  not  loan  so  foi^ 
ward !"  exclaimed  Madame  de  Morinval. 

*'  Your  terrors  are  nonsensical,  my  dear,"  said 
the  marquis  to  his  wife.  *'  The  panther  is 
securely  chained ;  and,  even  were  it  to  break  its 
chain  (which  is  impossible),  we  are  here  beyond 
its  reach." 

A  long  murmur  of  trembling  curiosity  here 
ran  through  the  house,  and  every  eye  was  in* 
tently  fix^  on  the  cavern. 

From  amongst  the  artificial  brambles,  which 
she  abruptly  pushed  aside  with  her  broad  chest, 
the  black  panther  suddenly  appeared.  Twioe 
she  stretched  forth  her  flat  head,  illumined  by 
two  yellow,  flaming  eyes ;  then,  half-openiag 
her  blood-red  jaws,  she  uttered  another  roar,  ma 
exhibited  two  tows  of  formidable  fangs. 

A  double  iron  chain,  and  a  collar  also  of  iron, 
painted  black,  blended  with  the  ebon  shades  of 
her  hide,  and  with  the  darkness  of  the  eavem. 
The  illusion  was  complete,  and  the  terrible  ani- 
mal seemed  to  be  at  liberty  in  her  den. 

**  Ladies,"  said  the  marquis,  suddenly,  **  look 
at  those  Indians.  Their  emotion  makes  them 
superb !" 

In  fact,  the  sight  of  the  panther  had  raised 
the  wild  ardour  of  Djalma  to  its  utmost  |dtch. 
His  eyes  sparkled  m  their  pearly  orlnts  like  two 
black  diamonds ;  his  upper  lip  was  curled  con- 
vulsively with  an  expression  of  aomud  fero- 
city, as  if  he  were  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of 
raap. 

Faringhea,  now  leaning  on  the  front  of  the 
box,  was  also  greatly  excited,  by  reason  of  a 
strange  coincidence.  **  That  black  panther  of 
so  rare  a  breed,"  thought  he,  **  which  I  see  hare 
at  Paris,  upon  a  stage,  must  be  the  very  one 
that  the  Malay" — the  thug,  who  had  tattooed 
Djalma  at  Java  during  his  sleep — "  took  quite 
yotin^  from  its  den,  and  sold  to  a  European 
captain.  The  power  of  Bohwanie  is  every- 
where !"  added  the  tA«^,  in  his  sanguinary 
aiq>erstition. 
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-^  Do  7011  not  tfamk,"  lestoned  the  marquiB, 
addntfling  Adrienne,  ■'that  those  Indians  are 
really  superb  in  their  present  attitude  y 

■*  Ferhap»— they  may  have  seen  such  a  chase 
in  tiieir  own  country,  said  Adrienne,  as  if  she 
would  xerall  and  braye  the  most  cruel  remem- 
brances. 

**  Adrienne/'  said  the  marchioness,  suddenly, 
in  an  agitated  Toioe,  the  brute-tamer  has  now 
come  nearer — is  not  his  countenance  fearful  to 
look  at  ? — ^I  tell  you,  he  is  afraid." 

**  in  truth,"  oosenred  the  marquis,  this  time, 
very  seriously,  **  he  is  dreadftillv  pale,  and  seems 
to  grow  worse  every  minute,  tne  nearer  he  ap- 
proadies  this  side.  It  is  said,  tiiat,  were  he  to 
lose  his  presence  of  mind  for  a  single  moment,  he 
would  run  the  greatest  danger." 

^  Ah !  it  would  be  horrible,"  cried  the  mar- 
chioness, addressing  Adrienne.  **  K  he  were 
wounded — there — tmder  our  eyes !" 

*'  Ever^  wound  does  not  kill,"  replied  her 
friend,  with  an  accent  of  such  cold  indifference, 
that  the  marchioness  looked  at  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  with  surprise,  and  said  to  her :  '*  My 
dear  girl,  what  ^ou  say  there  is  cruel !" 

**  It  is  the  air  of  the  place  that  acts  on  me," 
answered  Adrienne,  with  an  icy  smile. 

**Look!  look  I  the  brute-tamer  is  about  to 
shoot  his  arrow  at  the  panther,"  said  the  mar- 
ouis,  suddenly.  **  No  doubt,  he  will  next  peribrm 
tne  okse-oombat." 

Morok  was  at  this  moment  in  front  of  the 
Stage,  but  he  had  yet  to  traverse  its  entire 
breadth  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  He 
stopped  an  instant,  adjusted  an  arrow  to  the 
string  of  his  bow,  knelt  down  behind  a  mass  of 
XDck^  took  deliberate  aim~-«nd  tfien,  the  arrow 
hissed  across  the  stage,  and  was  lost  in  the 
depths  of  the  cavern,  into  which  the  panther  had 
retired,  after  showing  for  a  moment  ncr  threat- 
ening head  to  the  audience. 

Hardly  had  the  arrow  disappeared,  when 
peatht  purposely  irritated  by  Goliah  (who  was 
invisible),  sent  forth  a  howl  of  rage,  as  if  she 
had  been  really  wounded. 

The  pantomime  of  Morok  became  so  expres- 
sive; he  expressed  so  naturally  his  joy  at  having 
hit  the  wild  beast,  that  a  tempest  of  applause 
burst  from  every  quarter  of  the  house.  Then, 
throwing  away  his  bow,  he  drew  a  dagger  from 
his  girdle,  took  it  between  his  teeth,  and  began  to 
crawl  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  as  though  he 
meant  to  surprise  the  wounded  panther  in  its 
den. 

To  render  the  illusion  perfect,  Death,  asain 
excited  by  Goliah,  who  struck  her  with  an  iron 
bar,  sent  forth  frightful  bowlings  from  the 
depths  of  the  cavern. 

The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  forest,  only  half- 
lighted  with  a  reddish  glare,  was  so  effM^ve — 
the  bowlings  of  the  panuier  were  so  furious— ^e 
gestures,  the  attitude,  the  countenance  of  Morok, 
were  so  ejqiressive  of  terror,  that  tiie  audience, 
attentive  and  trembling,  now  maintained  a 
profound  silence.  Every  one  held  Ids  breath, 
and  a  kind  of  shudder  came  over  the  specta- 
tors, as  though  they  expected  some  horrible 
event. 

What  gave  such  a  fearful  air  of  truth  to  the 
pantomime  of  Morok,  was  that,  as  he  approached 
the  cavern  step  by  step,  he  approadi^  also  the 
box  of  the  Kngiiahman.  In  spite  of  himself;  the 
brute-tamer,  fascinated  by  terror,  could  not  take 
his  eyes  from  the  two  la^,  green  eyes  of  this 
man,  and  it  seemed  as  if  every  one  of  the  abrupt 


movements  which  he  made  in  crawling  sloof, 
was  produced  by  a  species  vi  magnetio  attrac- 
tion, caused  by  the  fixed  saie  of  the  fotal  iettor. 
Therefore,  the  nearer  Matok  aj^roached,  the 
more  ghastly  and  livid  he  became. 

At  sight  of  this  pantnmhati^  which  was  no 
longer  acting,  but  the  real  exyession  of  interne 
fear,  the  deep  and  trembling  siknoe»  iribid^  lu^ 
reigned  in  tne  theatre,  was  once  mqse.iBtp; 
rupted  by  acdsmations  and  tranmoriBr  wi4^ 
which  were  mingled  the  roarings  of  tii«  psyitbsi^ 
and  the  distant  growls  of  the  lion  and  t&r*    .  . 

The  Englishman  leaned  slmost  out  of  1^  hoi 
with  a  fi^htful  sardonic  smile  OQ  his  hf,  imk 
with  his  Ifurge  eyes  still  fixed,  panted  for  WfSfk 
The  perspiration  ran  down  his  baldy  red  fawhest 
as  if  he  had  really  expended  aa  incssdibls, 
amoimt  of  magnetic  power,  in  attractiiig  Kondtv 
whom  he  now  saw  dose  to  the  entrance  of  us 
cavern. 

The  moment  was  decisive. 

Crouching  down  with  his  dagger  ia  his  hsody 
following  with  eye  and  gesture  every  morsnsnt 
<^  Deaths  who,  roaring  furiously,  imd  opcaiiif 
wide  her  enormous  jaws,  seemed  detemuned  t9 
guard  the  entrance  of  her  den,  Morok  wailsdiv 
tiie  moment  to  rush  upon  her. 

There  is  such  fascination  in  danger,  that  AAi* 
enne  shared,  in  spite  of  herself^  the  fSBdiUjE-Qf 
painful  curiosity,  mixed  with  tenor,  thai  thnlled 
through  all  the  spectators.  T^paning  fbrwawliftf 
the  marchioness,  and  gasing  upon  this  sos99(flif 
fearful  interest,  the  young  ein  sml  held  mefihssd*. 
cally  in  her  hand  the  Indian  bouquet  ptestrvfAi; 
since  the  morning. 

Suddenly,  Morok  raised  a  wild  shout,  as  k* 
rushed  towards  Deaih^  who  answered  this  aools^ 
mation  by  a  dreadful  roar,  and  threw  heiisdt 
upon  her  master  with  so  much  fiiry,  that  Adn* 
ennc,  in  alarm,  bdieving  the  man  lost,  dfnm, 
herself  back,  and  covered  her  face  with  hsr^ 
hands.  Her  bouquet  slipped  from  her  graq»,  sad,. 
falling  upon  the  stage,  rolled  into  the  csifem  lit: 
which  Morok  was  struggling  with  the  iMintVr,;  . 

Quick  as  lightning,  supple  and  agile  as  a  Un- 
yielding to  the  intoxication  of  his  love,  anaito 
the  wild  ardour  excited  in  him  by  the  roaring  4|f. 
the  panther,  Djalma  sprang  at  one  bound  vifm 
the  stage,  cb-ew  his  dagger,  and  rushed  mto  the 
cavern  to  recover  Adrienne's  nosegay.    At  ihrt 
instant,  Morok,  wounded,  uttered  a  dxeadftu 
cry  for  help ;  the  panther,  rendered  still  -IMS 
furious  at  sight  of  l)jalma,  made  the  mostqes^. 
perate  efforts  to  break  her  chain.     UnaUs  Ip 
succeed  in  doing  so,  she  rose  upon  her  hiiid.Tifi», 
in  order  to  seise  Djalma,  thai  within  rtspfcrsjt 
her  shaxp  daws.    It  was  only  by  bending.doiHi 
his  head^  throwing  himself  on  his  Tnifw^  mij^  \ 
twice  plunging  his  dagger  into  her  belly 
the  rapidity  of  lightnmg,  that  Djalma  r~ 
a  certam  death*    The  panther  gave  a  ho'  _    ,. 
fell  with  her  whole  weiffht  upon  the  i^rinet.  Tjik 
a  second,  during  which  Jasted  her  temble  tgpijk 
nothing  was  seen  but  a  confused  and  oonvulslve.}.:<j 
mass  of  black  limbs,  and  white  gairoents  1         " 
with  blood  —  and  then  Djalma  jmt^  J^^ 
ing,  wounded — and  standing  ettdt  his.  eya,: 
ing  with  savage  pride,  his  root  on  the  boHf  cl|i.f: 
the  panther,  he  held  in  his  hi^id  the  Bo^^^^m 
Adrienne,  and  cast  towards  her  a  glance,'  w^if^Li  ^■ 
told  the  intensity  of  his  love.  ■  •  'L 

Then  only  did  Adrienne  feel,  her,  streiigAE  Aur ; , 
her  —  for  a  superhuman  coan^  hjiH  eutied.  f! 
her  to  watch  all  the  tenlhlie  intideiiti  9s  »U|iii  .•  u ' 
•truggle-  .-..;;   -^^ : 
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PABT  XnL 

THE  COVMCIIi* 

CHAFTBR  I* 

TBlM  tbatbllbr* 

ftkf  B^t  The  moon  shines  and  the  stars 
gll^inier  in  tiie  midst  of  a  serene,  bat  cheerless 
•kv t|'  one  hears  the  sharp  whistlings  of  the 
tem-wiad,  that  fiital,  dry,  and  icj  breese, 
iriiieh  ^0ver  and  anon  bursts  forth  m  -violent 
pSsiL  "With  ito  harsh  and  catting  breath,  it 
$!W0^pB  the  heights  of  Montmartre* 
!  Ofr  the  h!|^hett  point  of  the  hill,  a  man  is  stand- 
fag;  ffii  tdl  shadow  is  cast  upon  the  stony  and 
■i0oa«Qt  groimd.  Hie  trareller  eases  on  the 
mimrtiw^  dtj,  which  lies  outsjuread  beneath  his 


Pabis — ^with  the  dark  outline  of  its  towers,  its 
aopolaa,  its  domes,  its  steeples,  standing  out 
mm'tne  limpid  blue  of  the  horizon,  whilst,  firom 
llii^nidst  of  that  ocean  of  masonry,  rises  a  lumi- 
noiia  Tapour,  that  reddens  the  stany  azure  of  the 

It  it  the  distant  reflection  of  the  thousand  fires, 
which  at  eren,  the  hour  of  pleasures,  %ht  up  so 
jitobdy  the  noisy  ci^tal. 

ri^"  said  the  trareller;  « it  shall  not 
Uk' .  The  Lord  will  not  exact  it.    Is  not  twice 

^Trre  eentnries  ago,  the  avenginff  hand  of  the 
JUtldfltttf  drore  me  Mther  from  me  uttermost 
'^iM'  of  Asia.  ▲  solitanr  trareller,  I  had  left 
hind  me  more  of  grie^  despair,  disaster,  and 
Ml,  than  the  innimierable  armies  of  a  hundred 
dmsbctinff  conquerors.  I  entered  this  town,  and 
itf  ^rifss  dedmated. 

1^'A^io,  two  centuries  ago,  the  inexorable 
hkiiS,.Whibh  leads  me  through  the  world,  brought 
nie^ttifie  more  hither :  and  then,  as  the  time  be- 
ft^  the  plague,  which  the  Almighty  attaches  to 
niy  kepL  again  raraged  this  city,  and  Mi  first  on 
mpr  hnflxren,  already  worn  out  with  labour  and 

y  brethren-— mine — the  workman  of  Jeru- 
M|etfi^'t)ie  artisan  accursed  of  the  Lord,  who,  in 
m|rfentoii,  condemned  the  whole  race  of  artisans, 
flfter  MBftring,  erer  disinherited,  erer  in  slarery, 
toQIll^  on  Hxe  me  without  rest  or  pause,  without 
lacuiHpeiue  or  hope,  till  men,  women,  and  chil- 
diM(,"tte  young  and  the  old,  all  die  beneath  the 
■MDV  irini  yoke — ^that  murderous  joke,  which 
otlufl%  idee  m  their  tarn,  and  which  IS  thus  borne 
frdna  ffe  to  age  on  the  submissire  and  bruised 
ahu^MfliEi  of  the  people. 

•*'JKttdnow,  fix  the  third  time  in  fire  centuries, 
I  lUriA:  tite  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  that  orer- 
lodkflabdtf.  And  perhq;w—I  again  bring  with 
ma  Ml;  dcMlation,  and  dmth. 

»  Jjttdthis  dty,  intoxicated  with  the  sound  of 
ill-:  Jtrp  iftd  its  nocturnal  iiestirals,  does  not 
kntnr^^'HdL!  does  not  know  that  I  am  at  its 

^t^tttaojjb?  my  presence  will  not  beanew 
ealftflii^,  Thtf  Lora,  In  his  impenetrable  riews, 
ha^  mflieito  led  ue  through  franco,  so  as  to 
ainlUl  tii«  hamfalest  hamlet  *,  and  the  sound  of 
dM  ^fbiflBMl  knell  has  not  accompanied  my 
pa^nge. 

4i|dthen  the  spectre  has  left  me — the  green, 
^MeiM,  widi  its  hollow,  bloodshot  eyes, 
mil  tiMied  the  soil  of  Phmee,  its  damp  and 
.^.. ..  i|||^)|||^i||||g^^l^p^2nniine — «id  it 


*■  And  yet-*I  UnI  it— the  atmoepbere  oC  death 
is  around  me. 

**  They  cease  not,  the  aharp  wUstUnp  of  that 
fatal  wind,  whicht  oatching  me  in  its  whirU 
seems  to  propagate  diaease  and  poison  as  it 
blows. 

<*  But  perhaps,  the  anger  of  the  Loid  ia  ap- 
peased, and  mj  presence  here  is  only  a  threat— 
to  be  communicated  in  some  way  to  those  whom 
it  should  intimidate. 

**  Yes ;  for  otherwise  he  would  strike  a  ftarftd 
blow,  by  first  scattering  terror  and  death  hero  in 
the  heart  of  the  country,  in  the  boaom  of  this 
immense  city  I 

**  Oh !  no,  no !  the  Lord  will  hare  pity.  No  1 
he  will  not  condemn  me  to  this  new  torture. 

**  Alas !  in  this  dty,  my  brethren  are  more 
numerous  and  miserable  than  elsewhere.  And 
should  I  be  their  messenger  of  death  ? 

**  No !  the  Lord  will  nare  pity.  For,  alas ! 
the  seren  descendants  of  my  sister  hare  at 
length  met  in  this  town.  Ajid  to  them  also, 
should  I  be  the  messenger  of  death } 

«<  Death — ^instead  of  the  help  they  so  much 
need! 

'*  For  that  woman,  who  like  me  wanders  from 
one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  after  haring 
once  more  rent  asunder  the  nets  of  their  enemies, 
has  gone  forth  upon  her  endless  journey. 

**  in  rain  she  foresaw,  that  new  misfortunes 
threatened  my  sister's  fiunily.  The  invisible 
hand,  that  drires  me  on,  drires  A«r  on  also. 

"  Carried  away,  as  of  old,  by  the  irresistible 
whirlwind,  at  the  moment  of  learing  my  kindred 
to  their  fate,  she  in  rain  cried  with  supplicating 
tone :  '  Let  me  at  least,  O  Lord,  finish  my  taskP 
— *  Go  ON  !* — *  A  few  days  in  merer,  only  a  few 
days  !* — *  Go  ON  V — *  I  leare  those  I  lore  on  the 
brmk  of  the  abyss !'— *  Go  on  1  Go  on  !' 

'*  And  the  wandering  star  again  started 
on  its  eternal  round.  And  her  roioe,  passing 
through  space,  called  me  to  the  assistance  (2 
mine  own. 

**  When  that  roice  reached  me,  I  knew  that 
the  descendants  of  my  sister  were  still  exposed 
to  frightful  perils*  Inose  perils  are  eren  now 
on  the  increase. 

"Tell  me,  O  Lord!  will  they  escape  the 
fiitality,  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  weighed 
down  our  race } 

*<  Wilt  thou  pardon  me  in  them  ?  wilt  thou 
punish  me  in  them  ? 

**  Oh,  that  they  might  obey  the  last  will  of 
their  ancestor  1 

«'0h,  that  ther  might  Join  together  their 
charitable  hearts,  their  i«lour  and  their  strength, 
their  noble  intelligence,  and  their  great  riches  1 

**  They  will  thus  labour  for  the  friture  happi- 
ness of  humanity — they  will  thus,  perhi^,  re- 
deem me  from  my  eternal  punishment ! 

'*  Those  words  of  the  God-man,  Lorn  onb 
ANOTHSB,  will  be  their  only  end,  their  only 
means. 

«« By  the  help  of  those  all-powerful  words, 
they  will  fight  and  conquer  the  false  priests, 
who  hare  renounced  the  precepta  of  lore,  peace, 
and  hope,  for  lessons  of  hatred,  riolence,  and 
desnair. 

'*  Those  false  priests,  who,  kept  in  pay  by  the 
po  werfril  and  hiHPPy  of  this  world,  their  aooom- 
plices  in  erery  age,  instead  of  asking  here  briow 
uir  some  slight  share  of  well-being  for  my  unfor- 
tunate bcethreo,  dare  in  thy  name,  O  Lotd,  to 
assert  that  the  poor  are  condemned  to  endless 
sufiiBanng  in  this  wodd — and  that  the  desire  or 


tliu  hope  to  Buffer  Ins  a  a.  crime  in  thine  ejcn —  I 
becaiua  tite  happineu  of  the  imalltr  Munbtr,  and  \ 
lilt  miiery  oftuarly  tin  leliok  Ahuwh  race,  is  (O 
blwphcmyl)  according  to  thy  will.  la  not  the  . 
lery  cDDtrary  of  thoae  muideroua  words  alone 
worthy  of  divinitj'  ? 

"  In  mercy,  hear  mc,  Lord !  Kmcub  from  their 
euemiei  the  deacendimts  uf  my  aiEt^r — the  artisan 
ae  thu  king's  aon.  Do  not  Ut  them  destroy  the 
germ  of  so  mighty  and  fruitful  on  lasociation, 
wliich,  bv  thy  blcMin^,  would  make  an  epoch  in 
the  uuuts  of  human  happiness  ! 

"  Let  me  unite  them,  O  Lord,  'ninee  others 
would  di»ido  them — defend  them,  since  oUiers 
attack ;  let  me  give  hope  to  those  who  have 
ceased  to  hope,  courage  to  those  who  me  brought 
low  with  fear — let  me  raise  the  fidling,  and 
sustain  those  who  persevere  in  the  good 
way! 

"  And,  perchance,  thcii  struggles,  their  devo- 
tion, their  virtue,  their  griefi  may  expiate  my 
tault— the  lluilt  of  a  man,  whom  misfortune 
alone  n-ndered  unjust  and  wicked. 

"  Uh !  since  thy  almighty  hand  has  led  mc 
hither— lo  what  end  I  know  not— lay  aside  thy 
wrath,  I  bcaecch  thee — let  me  be  no  longer  the 
inslrumeul  of  thy  vcngoanre  ! 

"  Enough  of  woe  upon  the  eaith  !  for  the  last 
two  years,  thy  creatures  have  fallen  bv  thousands 
upon  my  track.  The  world  in  decimalial.  A 
veil  of  miiumlng  extends  over  all  the  globe. 

"  From  Asia  to  the  icy  Pole,  they  died  upon 
th«  path  of  the  traveller.  Dost  thou  not  hear  the 
long-drnvm  sigh,  that  rlsns  irom  the  earth  xmto 
thee,  1)  Lord : 

"  Mercy  for  all !  mercy  for  me ! — Let  me  but 
unite  the  descendants  of  mv  sister  for  a  single 
day,  and  they  will  be  saved  !" 

As  he  pnmounccd  thciio  words,  the  traveller 
sank  upon  his  kneeM,  and  raised  to  heaven  his 
supplicuting  hands.  Suddenly,  the  wind  blew 
with  redoubled  violence :  its  sharp  whistlings 
were  changed  into  the  roar  of  a  tempest. 

The  traveller  shuddered  ;  in  a  voice  of  lerror, 
he  exclaimed :  "  The  blast  of  death  rises  in  its 
fury— the  whirlwind  carries  me  on— Lord!  thou 
art  then  deaf  to  my  prayer  i 

"  Tha  spectre !  oh,  the  spectre !  it  is  again 
here !   its  green  face  twitching  with  "       "  '  ' 


Jl  their 


rbits. 


"  Oh,  Lord  !  the  plague — the  terrible  plague — 
must  I  cany  it  into  ihiBCJlj-! — And  my  brethren 
will  perish  the  first— they,  who  are  so  miserable  I 


"  Oh,  Lord,  have  pity!— I  can  no  longer  keep 
niy  ground :  the  spetlre  drags  nie  to  the  slope  of 
tile  hill;  my  walk  u  rapid  ai  the  death-blast  that 
iitges  behind  tan;  alrukdy  do  1  behold  the  city- 
walls.  Have  meniy.  Lord,  on  the  descendants 
of  my  sister!  Spam  them;  do  not  make  me 
their  executioner ;  let  them  triumph  over  their 
enemies  1" 

"  Goon!     Qoosr" 

"  The  ground  ilies  beneath  my  feet :  there  is 
the  eity-gate.  Lord,  it  is  yet  time!  Oh,  mercy 
for  that  sleeping  town !  Let  it  not  wake  to  cries 
of  terror,  despur,  and  death!  Lord.  I  am  on 
the  threshold.      Must  it  bei— Yi»,  it  is  douc. 


Paris !  the  plague  is  in  thy  bosom.    The  ci 
oil,  the  eternal  curse!" 
"Goon!     (loos!     Go  ok!"» 

CHAPTEE  n. 


TuF.  moming  after  the  doomed  tnTdler,  de- 
scending the  heights  of  UonUnartrCi  had  aiUrrd 
the  walls  of  Poiis,  great  activity  leigned  '~  '''  ~ 
Hotel  de  Saint-Dir.ier. 

Though  it  was  hardly  noon,  the  priiicc% 
without  being  exactly  in  full  dreas  (•he  had  ' 

much  taste  for  that),  was  jel  airaTed  with  m 

care  than  usual.  Iler  light  h«jt,  Inatead  of  b^ig 
IDerely  banded.  Was  urauged  in  two  bunchi 
curls,  which  suited  very  well  with  her  fiill 
florid  cheeks.  Her  cap  was  trimmed  with  bright 
rose-coloured  ribbon,  and  whoever  had  letB 
Madame  de  Saint- Diiier  in  her  tight-fittisg  dmt 
of  gr^  watered -ailk,  would  have  easily  goeiMd 
that  Madame  Grivois  must  ham  requiied  (ia 
assistance  and  the  cflbrta  of  another  of  the  pria- 
cess's  women,  to  achieve  so  remarkable  a~'~" 
tion  in  the  ample  figure  of  their  mistress. 

We  shall  explain  the  edifying  causa  of  this 
partial  return  to  the  vanities  of  the  world. 

The  princess,  attended  by  Madame  Qrivcii^ 
who  acted  as  housekeeper,  was  giving  herfiait 
orders  with  regard  to  some  prwiaratiom  ~'  ' 
were  going  on  in  a  Ta.4t  saloon.  In  the  mil 
this  room  was  a  large  round  table,  covered  with 
a  cloth  of  crimson  velvet,  and  near  it  stood 
several  chairs,  amongst  which,  in  the  place  d 
honour,  was  on  arm-chair  of  gilded  wood. 

In  one  comer  of  the  saloon,  not  &r  froni  tht 
chimney,  in  which  burned  an  excellent  firt,  ms 
a  sort  of  temporary  sideboard.  On 
divers  materials  (ox  a  most  dainty  and  exqnuiu 
collation.  Thus,  upon  plates  of  ailvet,  were  piM 
pyramids  of  sandwiches,  composed  of  the  nrntf 
carp  and  anchovy  butter,  with  slicea  of  jacUtl 
tunny-liah  and  IrufBes  dt  Pirigord  (It  Hit  il 
Lent);  on  silver  dishes,  phiced  over  buniai 
spiiitH  of  wine,  so  as  to  ke^  very  hot,  taili  a 
the  crawlish  of  the  Mouse,  done  in  cream,  ~  '"' 
"         '        ~        b 

■piiit  of  Maretmes,  stewed  in  \ 
Savoured  with  s  seasoning  of  spiced „ 

lly  the  side  of  these  nAitaniial  diih^i 
some  of  a  lig/Urr  ehoractor,  such  as  pip" '~ 
biscuits,  strawberry- creams  (itwaa  enr^ 
&ui[},  and  orange-jelly  served  in  th«  pee 
had  been  artiaticuly  emptjed  for  th|tt  j 
the  wines  of  Bordeaux.  Madeira,  and 
sparkled  like  rubies  and  topiizes  in  luge  i 
of  crystal,  whilst  two  cwors  of  SivreBS-..^ 
were  filled,   the  one  with  a^i  d'la  cAqf,  t^ 
other  with  e/ioeolal  d  la  canifllc  ambrir,  aluul  la 
the  state  of  sherbet,  from  being  ^anpa  id  > 
large  cooler  of  aculptuied  ulver,  costaiim^W 

But  what  gave  to  this  dala^  ^MJDrijiiin  ^  Kf- 
gulnrly  apostolic  and  papal  ehBracicr,'w^re  swi^ 
sjTiibols  of  religious  worship  caiclullv  xejir- 
sentcd.  Thus  there  were  chormiiig  littlt  iV- 
tariei  in  apricot  paste,  taeeidctal  mitrM  In  bun;< 
•Ib134(I,  thibBDiulilwik  JrlwiaMiiiltti  |fc 

hj- 1>  dlrrct  ruil  lad  br  ngnUr  ttacHT^TlMm  IM 
■iiat«n>mvpid«nnd«nBnt«ltkawarid.    IHsuWtot 
thit  lli«chalBislinibnikaaBtnP«H,ii)nlBM>Tii*W 
u  It  ni'te.  it!  prognsuTF  djurh,  br  au  eBonwi*  iM  l>- 
«p1i<-»blr  lp»p.    Ilwiabrnnienbn«tibo.tkUli(rM 
nanh-«tl  wind  lutsd  Umuflum  U»  grut  imfM  ••  A> 
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Almokds,  episeopal  crozien  in  sweet  cake,  to 

i  which  the  prinocss  added,  ai  a  mark  of  delicate 
attention,  a  little  cardinal's  hat  in  cherry  sweet- 
meat, ornamented  with  bands  in  burnt  sugar. 
The  most  Important,  howeter,  of  these  Catholic 
deUoacles,  the  masterpiece  of  Madame  dc  Saint- 

!  Dixier's  Qook,  was  a  superb  crucifix  in  angelica, 

'  with  a  crown  of  bandied  barberries. 

These  are  strange  profanations,  which  scan- 
daliie  eren  the  least  devout.  But,  from  the 
iaipudeut  juggle  <»f  the  coat  at  Triers,  down  to 
the  shameless  pleasantry  of  the  shrine  at  Argcn- 

[ttfnil,  p<!Ople,  who  are  pious  after  the  fiEishion  of 

itluft  Pnneess  de  8aint-I)izier,  seem  to  take  de- 

ili(^t  in  brthgillg  lidleulc  upon  the  most  respect- 

{Able  traditions. 

I     Alter  glancing  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  at 

iflfeese  ^vpaTations  for  the  collation,  Madame  de 

ISoint-Disier  said  to  Madame  Grivois,   as  she 

jpointed  to  the  gilded  arm-chair,  which  seemed 
oestmM  !br  the  president  of  the  meeting :  **  Is 
litere  a  cushion  under  the  table,  for  his  Eminence 
to  rest  his  feet  on?  He  alvttiyB  complains  of 
oold.*' 

^  Tes,  madam,"  said  Madame  Orivois,  when 

■ahe  had  looked  imder  the  table  ;  **  the  cushion 
is  there.'' 

^     "  Let   also    a   pewter  bottle   be  filled  with 
boiling  water,  in  case   his    Eminence   should 
not  &id  the  ciishion  enough  to  keep  his  feet 
wann." 
"  Yes,  inadam." 

**  And  put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire." 
**  But,  madam,  it  is  already  a  yery  i\imace. 

,And  if  his  Eminence  is  always  too  cold,  my 
lord  tbe  ^isbop  of  Hal&gen  is  always  too  hot. 
fiejberspircs  di^Midfully." 

Tao  princess  slmigged  her  shoulders,  and  said 
to  Madame  Orivois;  **  Is  not  his  Eminence  the 

;  Qirdina^  Malipieri  the  superior  of  his  .Lordship 

;  £e  Bishop  of  llalfogen  f* 
•«  Tes,  madam." 

'**  Then,  According  to  the  rules  of  the  hierarchy, 
it  is  for  his  Lordship  to  8u£fcr  from  the  heat, 

;  miAar  than  his  Eminence  from  the  cold.  There- 
ftce»  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  put  more  wood  on  the 
flre.  Nothing  is  more  natural;  his  Eminence 
bong  an  Italian,  and  his  Lordship  coming  from 

<tfae  nioBrth  of  Belgium,  they  are  accustomed  to 

^  djllbre&t  temperatures." 

**  Just  as  you  please,  madam,"  said  Madame 
0rlToia,  as  she  placed  two  enormous  logs  on  the 
fire;  '■  but,  in  such  a  heat  as  there  is  here,  his 
Xordahip  xnight  really  be  suffiscated." 

**  i^  ust  that,  I  also  find  it  too  warm ;  but 
ibm  .not  our  holy  religion  teach  us  lessons  of 
9tff*sai^lftee  and  mortification^"  said  the  prin- 
cow,  iHth  a  touching  expression  of  devotion. 

We  have  now  explained  the  cause  of  the 
ratlnr  tey  toUetU  ci  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Diader.  ehe  was  preparinff  for  the  reception  of 
pt^lat6t»  who,  along  with  Father  d'Aigrigny  and 
otki^  dignitaries  of  the  church,  had  already  held 
ftt  the  house  of  the  princess  a  sort  of  council  on 
H  small  scale. 

A  young  bride  who  gives  her  first  ball,  an 
emancipated  minor  who  gives  his  first  bachelor's 
Aui^,  a  woman  of  talent  who  reads  aloud  for 
tup  Bist  time  her  first  unpublished  work,  are 
BQit  nMre  joyous  and  proud,  and,  at  the  same 
tfafre,  more  attentive  to  their  guests,  than  was 
-  ff  Madame  de  Sunt-Bizier  with  her  prelates. 

To  behold  mat  interests  discussed  in  her 
house,  and  in  ner  presence,  to  hear  men  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  ask.  her  advice  upon  certain 


practical  matters  relating  to  the  influence  of 
female  congregations,  filled  the  princess  with 
pride,  as  her  claims  to  consideration  were  thus 
sanctioned  by  theae  lard»kipa  and  emtmencetf  and 
she  took  the  position,  as  it  were,  of  «  mother  of 
the  church.  Therefore,  to  gain  these  prelates, 
whether  native  or  foreign,  she  had  recourse  to 
no  end  of  saintly  flatteries  and  sanctified 
coaxing. 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  lo^cal  than 
these  successive  transfigurations  of  this  heartless 
woman,  who  only  loved  sincerely  and  passion- 
ately the  pursuit  of  intrigue  and  domination. 
With  the  progress  of  age,  she  had  passed  natu- 
rally from  the  intrigues  of  love  to  those  of 
politics,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  'polities  to 
those  of  religion. 

At  the  moment  when  Madame  de  Saint-Diiier 
finished  inspecting  her  preparations,  the  sound 
of  coaches  was  h^urd  in  the  court*yard  of  the 
hotel,  and  apprised  her  of  the  arrival  of  the 
persons  she  had  been  expecting.  DoubUess, 
these  persons  were  of  the  highest  rank,  fatf 
contrary  to  all  custom,  she  went  to  receive  them 
at  the  door  of  her  outer  saloon. 

It'  was,  in  fact,  the  Cardinal  Malipieri,  who 
was  always  cold,  with  the  Belgian  bishop  of 
Halfagen,  who  was  always  hot.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  Roman  cardinal  was  a  tall  man,  rather 
more  bony  than  thin,  with  a  yellowish  and  pu£^ 
countenance,  haughty  and  Aill  of  craft ;  he 
squinted  a  good  deal,  and  his  black  eyes  were 
surrounded  by  a  deep  brown  circle.  The  Belgian 
bishop  was  a  littie  man,  short,  thick,  and  £st, 
with  a  prominent  abdomen,  an  apoplectic  com* 
plexion,  a  slow,  deliberate  look,  and  a  soft^ 
dimpled,  delicate  hand. 

The  company  soon  assembled  in  the  great 
saloon.  The  cardinal  instantiy  crept  close  to  the 
fire,  whilst  the  bishop,  beginning  to  sweat  and 
blow,  cast  longing  glances  at  the  iced  chocolate 
and  coffee,  which  were  to  aid  him  in  sustaining 
the  oppressive  heat  of  these  artificial  dog- 
days. 

Father  d'Aijyprigny,  approaching  the  princess, 
said  to  her,  m  a  low  voice:  "Will  you  give 
orders  for  the  admittance  of  the  Abbe  Qabiiel 
de  Rennepont,  when  he  arrives  ^" 

**  Is  that  young  priest  then  here  ?"  asked  the 
princess,  with  extreme  surprise. 

**  Since  the  day  before  yesterday.    We  had 
him  sent  for  to  IParis,  by  his  superiors.    You^ 
shall  know  all.    As  for  Father  Kodin,  let  Ma^ : 
dame  Orivois  admit  him,  as  the  other  day,  by 
the  littie  door  of  the  baok-stairs." 

"  He  will  come  to-day  Y* 

**  He  has  very  important  matters  to  communi- 
cate. He  desired,  that  both  the  cardmal  and  the 
bishop  should  be  present,  for  they  have  been 
inforxned  of  everything  at  Rome,  by  the  Father- 
Qeneral,  in  their  quality  of  associates." 

The  princess  rang  the  bell,  gave  the  necessary ; 
orders,  and,  returning  towards  the  cardinal,  said 
to  him  in  a  tone  of  the  most  earnest  solicitude  : 
**  Does  your  Eminence  be^  to  foel  a  littie . 
warmer?  Would  your  Emmence  like  a  bottic 
of  hot  water  to  your  feet?  Shall  we  make  a 
larger  fire  for  your  Eminence  r" 

At  tius  proposition,  the  Belgian  bishop,  who 
was  wiping  the  perspiration  fr^  his  for^iead, 
heaved  a  &spainng  sigh. 

**  A  thousand  thanks,  princess,"  answered  the' 
cardinal  to  Madame  de  Saint-Disier,  in  very, 
good  French,  but  with  an  intolerable  Italian 
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aooent;  '^  I  am  really  overoome  with  to  mndi 
kindneii." 
'•  Wm  not  TOUT  Loiddup  take  lome  lefresh- 


mcnt  Y*  said  tne  prinoew  to  the  biahop^  aa  ahe 
tamed  towarda  the  aideboaid. 

'*  With  your  permiaaian,  madam,  I  will  take  a 
little  iced  coiEee,"  aaid  the  prelate,  making  a 
prudent  circuit  to  uiproach  the  collation  without 
paaaing  before  the  me. 

'*  And  will  not  your  Eminence  try  one  of 
these  little  ajgta-paUtf  They  are  quite  hot»" 
laid  theprinceaa. 

*'  I  know  them  already,  prinoeia,"  aaid  the 
cardinal,  with  the  air  and  look  of  an  e^cure ; 
**  they  are  delicioua,  and  I  cannot  reaiat  the 
temptation." 

*MVhat  wine  shall  I  have  the  honour  to  offer 
your  Eminence  f  reaumed  the  princess,  graci- 
ously. 

**  A  little  claret,  if  you  please,  madam ;"  and, 
as  Pather  d'Aigrip;ny  prepared  to  fill  the  cardi- 
nal's glass,  the  prmcess  disputed  with  him  that 
pleasure. 

**  Your  Eminence  will  doubtlcM  approve  what 
I  have  donek"  aaid  Father  d'Aigngnv  to  the 
cardinaly  whilst  the  latter  was  gra^y  despatch- 
ing the  oyster-pAt^s,  **in  not  summoning  for 
to-day,  the  Bishop  of  Mogador,  the  Archbishop 
of  Xantenre,  and  our  holy  Mother  Peip^tue,  the 
superior  of  the  ConTent  de  Sainte-Marie,  the 
intcnnew  we  are  about  to  have  with  his  Kerer- 
encc  FaAcr  Rodin  and  the  Abb6  Gabriel  being 
altogether  private  and  confidential." 

«*  Our  good  lather  was  perfectly  right,"  aaid 
the  cardinal ;  *'  Cor,  though  the  possible  oonse- 
oucnces  of  this  Benncpont  afiur  may  intenat 
tne  whole  church,  then  ate  aome  things  that  are 
as  well  kept  secret." 

"  Then!  must  seiie  this  opportunity  to  thank 
jour  Eminence,  for  hsring  deigned  to  make  an 
exception  in  Ikvour  of  ft  Tsry  obscure  and  hum- 
ble servant  of  the  oharoh^"  said  the  princeaa  to 
the  cardinal,  with  ft  wy  deep  ana  respectful 
oourtes}^  ; 

**  It  was  only  just  and  right,  madam,"  replied 
the  cardinal,  bowing,  as  he  replaced  his  empty 
glass  upon  the  table ;  **  we  know  how  much  tb!e 
church  is  indebted  to  you,  for  the  salutary  direc- 
tion you  ffivc  to  the  rebgious  institutions  of  whidi 
you  are  mc  patroness. 

**  With  regard  to  that,  your  Eminence  may  be 
assured,  that  I  always  rdfiise  assistance  to  any 
poor  person  who  cannot  produce  a  certificate 
horn  tne  confessional." 

'*  And  it  is  only  thus,  madam,"  resumed  the 
cardinal,  this  time  allowing  himself  to  be  tempted 
by  the  attractions  of  the  crawfish's  tails,  *'  it  is 
onlv  thus  that  charity  has  any  meaning.  I  care 
littLs,  that  the  impious  shoiUd  feel  hunger ;  but 
with  the  pious,  it  is  different :"  and  the  prelate 
gaily  swallowed  a  mouthful.  <*  Moreover,"  re- 
sumed he,  **  it  is  well  known  with  what  sirdent 
seal  you  pursue  the  impious,  and  those  who  are 
rebels  to  the  authority  of  our  holy  father." 

<*  Your  Eminence  may  feel  convinoni,  that  I 
am  linman  in  heart  and  soul ;  I  sec  no  diflierence 
between  a  Gallican  and  a  Turk,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, bravelv. 

**llie  princess  is  right,"  said  the  Belgian 
bishop ;  **  I  will  go  further,  and  assert,  that  a 
Gallican  should  be  more  odious  to  the  church 
than  a  pasan.  In  this  respect,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  of  Louis  XIV.  They  asked  him  a  fevour 
for  a  man  about  the  court.  *  Never,'  said  the 
great  king;  « this  psnon  is  a  Janaeniat.'— *  Noi 


aire;  he  is  an  fttheSst!'— «Oh!  tfaatiadiCmt; 
I  will  grant  what  he  aaks,' aaid  the  kh^** 

Thia  little  cpiaoopal  pitjaaButiy  — de  til— all 
lanrii.  Alter  which,  Eatiherd'AigxignyrmiaMd 
seriously,  addreaaing  tfie  cardinal :  "  Vafartft- 
nately,  aa  I  waa  about  to  ohaerfe  to  yov 
Eminence  with  regard  to  the  Abb6  OabU, 
unless  they  are  very  narrowly  watehad,  ths 
lower  clergy  have  a  tegndeney  to  biifiiMft  fafeelBd 
with  galheminm^  and  with  ideaa  of  i^beOiaft 
against  what  tiiey  call  the  dewotii»  if  tm 
buhopa." 

*«  To  obviiuto  an  that,"  replied  the  oHdiBal, 
harshly,  "  the  bishopa  muat  be  dooblj  mntn^ 
and  remember  always,  that  tiuj  are  Bmmm 
before  being  Frenchmen;  for  in  Abbm  they 
represent  I^me,  the  holy  &tfaer»  aind  tibe  ante- 
rests  of  the  church,  as  an  ambBsaadnr  reinMsntt 
his  master  and  the  interests  of  ft  nfttuminftfoicign 
country." 

•*  That  is  dear,"  said  Father d'ASgrigay;  ""let 
us  hope,  therefore,  that,  thanks  to  the  v^jonm 
impulse  which  your  Eminence  givva  the  biahops, 
we  'shall  obtain  liberty  of  instnwtioii.  Ihsn, 
instead  of  having  the  3routh  of  ywiiii  iafKlsd 
with  philosophy  and  foolish  pali  iiitlpw,  WB  disB 
have  them  good,  obedient,  well-diaonliMi  So- 
man Cathdhcs,  and  they  will  tfana  beeiMM  tki 
respectful  subjects  of  the  holy  fethev." 

**And  within  a  giten  time,"  obaeited  Ihi 
Belgian  bishop,  smiling,  "  if  oar  hdy  fetber 
wished,  I  suppose,  to  release  tSbm  OathoGcs  of 
France  from  theur  obedience  to  the  tsnmonl 
power  now  existing,  ha  could,  by  acknowMgiag 
some  other  power,  secure  te  it  a  mnaJdffrsWs 
Catholic  psrty  already  orgairiaed." 

So  saying,  the  biahop  wiped  hia  fonlMoip  mH 
went  to  lo<ML  for  a  little  of  the  AbriA  AiiitAe 
bottom  of  one  of  the  eweia  fiUad  iMl  iesi 
choftolatttt 

**  And  power  ia  always  ipratefbl  te  •■dsmfti,'' 
said  the  princess,  smiling  m  her  tanit  *^Mid  wBl 
nant  in  exchange  te  them  great  inonulliai  t» 
ttie  church." 

••  And  the  churdi  will  thua  resume  tho.plBBi 
ahe  ought  to  occupy,  and  which  mtetu—ldy 
ahe  does  not  occupy  now  in  FVa— a^  ift'  Asn 
times  of  impietr  and  anagtdiy,"  saM  ths 
<«  Luckily,  I  fcOl  in  with  ft 
the  road  thither,  whom  ] 
lukewatmnesSf  whilst  I  reammated  their  sad, 
e^jtMning  them,  intheasmeof  thoBbl^lblhVf 
to  attack  openly  and  boldly  the  liberty  of  Iks 
press  and  religion,  however  tiieae  may  be  rseog- 
nised  by  abominable  and  revolutioiiary  laws." 

**  Alas  I  your  Eminence  haa  not  tnaa  aknak 
from  the  terrible  dsngers,  the  cmal 
to  which  our  priests  will  be  expoaeditt 
said  the  princess,  gaily.  *'^[hase 
oppeaU  againU  o^mm,*  my  lord;  te  jom 
ence,  residing  in  France,  will  be  in  sostoa 
to  the  laws,  according  to  the  wholo  nos  «C  , 
liamentary  lawyers.  Well,  how  tswihiirl'tii 
CouncU  of  State  will  deelare  that 
is  an  abuBe,  Yes,  my  lordl  an 
your  Eminence  understand  hour 
must  be  to  a  prince  of  the  Cihurnh, 
on  his  pontifical  throne^  simmiiiisd  bf  Uodl^ 
nitaxies  and  hia  chapter,  Imhs 
doaen  of  atheisticai  iT^^*Ht  i& 
livery,  jprodaim  in  every  note  of  tho  flvanli  ^M- 

an  abuae  anywhere^  it  ia  an  almao  ^  iha 
lous— in  the  prooeediags  of  tiisae  pssyJaJ 
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lat  thnc  proud  defender*  nf 

vritli  i]l  their  parMle,  rPtUj  exhibit 

vittian  hmnilitj.    A  prelate 

Uaw  for  their  impietj,  and 

—WW  modeatlj,  with  a  bow :  '  My  lord, 

■— !».'  " 

itel  description  waa  receiTcd  with 
^mr  boMto  «(  Uiight«r.  "  We  niut  let  them 
ii^MMAawtlTM  with  the  innoeent  gnimbling 
jot  wlMiilliiiln  nwninR  beneath  the  eano  of  the 
MMQik"  wd  tlw  cardinal,  with  a  tmile.  '•  We 
^Mt'ahnr*  be  amamatt  them,  6t  lyiu  of  Uam, 
■^^ — "-i/ttaBi.  ^nt,  beeatMA  we  «eek  their 
aoM  dkaa  ther  do  thenudTw;  k- 
iMuM  power  will  tlwttjt  tutre  need  of 
Mente  he  pretenriom,  and  bridle  the 
Aai  wUkttlM  Uwwn,  tbedepvtie*, 
Mfata  of  th*  nninnilTi  laiM  their  err 


$2^ 


•<i  ■u6  tu 
run  AiW 


of  impotent  hatred,  truly  C3iiiBtiaii  Mvli  imHa 
to;{ether  in  a  leasue  ■f;>i>>*t  Imjuety.  In  pat^llg 
through  Lyons,  1  waa  deeply  tonclud ;  it  ia  really 
A  Itomnn  eitv,  with  iu  ftatemitiea,  its  penitent^ 
its  good  worVa  of  all  aorta — nothing  ia  wanttaf, 
and,  above  all,  more  than  three  hundred  tlionaand 
crowna  in  endowment*  to  the  clergy  in  one  year. 
Ah !  Lyoim  i«  the  true  capital  of  Catholio  France. 
Three  hundred  thousand  crowiia  in  endowmonta 
—that  ia  enough  to  confound  impie^ — three 
hundred  thouaand  crowna  ! — what  will  the  philo- 
aophen  aay  to  that?" 

"  Unfortunately,  my  lord,"  answered  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  "  aU  the  towns  of  France  do  not 
resemble  Lyona.  I  must  even  inform  your 
Eminence,  that  some  very  seriooa  beta  nlat. 
Borne  of  the  member*  of  the  lower  elergy  chooae 
to  BuJce  common  cause  with  die  populace,  whose 
psvetty  and  privationa  they  abare,  and  they  are 
— -■ • =1  the  nan ' 
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gospel  equality,  against  what  they  call  the  des- 
potic ariBtocracy  of  the  bishops.*' 

"  If  they  had  this  audacity,  *  cried  the  cardinal, 
"  there  would  be  no  interdiction,  no  censure 
severe  enough  for  such  an  act  of  rebellion." 

"  They  daxe  still  more,  my  lord ;  some  of  them 
think  of  schism,  and  wish  tne  French  church  to 
be  altogether  separated  from  Rome,  under  the 
pretext  that  uUramontaniam  has  altered  and  cor- 
rupted the  primitive  purity  of  the  Christian 
doctrine.  A  young  priest,  who  was  first  a  mis- 
sionary, and  then  (•  coimtry  curate,  the  Abb^ 
Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  whom  I  have  had  sent 
for  to  Paris  by  his  superiors,  has  made  himself 
the  centre  of  a  kind  ot  propaganda  ;  he  has  united 
with  many  of  the  ministers  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  and,  whilst  he  recommends  an  absolute 
obedience  to  their  bishops,  so  long  as  nothing 
shall  be  changed  in  the  existing  hierarchy,  he 
advises  them  to  use  their  right  as  French  citizens, 
to  obtain  legally  what  he  calls  the  emancipation 
of  the  lower^  olergy.  For,  according  to  him, 
priests  are  given  over  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
their  bishops.  Who  can  interdict  Uiem  and  deprive 
them  of  thnf  bfMd,  without  appeal  or  remedy."* 

**  This  yotmg  num  must  be  a  Catholic  Luther !" 
said  the  Utliop.  And,  walking  on  tip-toe,  he 
went  to  pour  himself  out  m  prions  glass  of 
Madeira,  Iti  which  he  soaked  tome  sweet  cake, 
made  in  tht  fbrm  of  a  crosier. 

Led  by  hia  azainple,  tiie  cardinal,  tinder  pre- 
tence of  warming  his  feet  by  drawing  atill  closer 
to  the  lire,  lielped  himaelf  to  all  excellent  ^dass 
of  old  Malag^  which  he  swaJEbwed  by  montlmils, 
with  an  air  of  pf  o£Dund  maditatiofi  I  after  which, 
he  resumed :  ''  So— this  Abb6  Gabriel  starts  as  a 
reformer,  fie  miist  be  an  ambitious  man«  la 
he  dangerous  V* 

<*  By  our  advice,  hia  auperiora  have  Jndged 
him  to  be  so.  They  have  ordered  him  to  come 
hither.  He  will  soon  be  here,  and  I  will  tdl 
your  Eminence  why  X  have  aent  for  him.  But 
first,  I  have  a  note  on  iba  dangflEtoos  tendencies 
of  the  Abb6  Gabflalt  Gertaln  qaestious  were 
addressed  to  him,  with  regard  to  some  of  his 
acts,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  answersi 
that  his  superiors  recalled  nim." 

So  saying,  Father  d'Aigrigny  took  from  his 
pocket-book  a  paper,  wliich  he  read  as  follows : 

**  *  Question, — Is  it  true,  that  you  performed 
religious  rites  for  an  inhabitant  of  your  parish, 
who  had  died  in  finul  impenitence  of  the  most 
detestable  kind,  since  he  had  committed  suicide  ? 

"  *  Ansuier  of  the  Abbe  Gabriel. — I  i)aid  him  the 
the  last  duties,  because,  more  tlian  any  other, 
because  of  his  guilty  end,  he  required  the  prayers 
of  the  church.  Durins  the  night  which  followed 
his  interment,  I  continually  implored  fur  him 
the  divine  mercy. 

**  *  Question. — Is  it  true,  that  you  refused  a  set 
of  silver-^t  sacramental  vessels,  and'  other  orna- 
ments, with  which  one  of  the  faithful,  in  pious 
zeal,  wished  to  endow  your  parish  ? 

"  •  Answer, — I  refusecl  the  vessels  and  embel- 
lishments, because  the  house  of  the  Lord  should 
be  plain  and  without  ornament,  so  as  to  remind 
the  faithful,  that  the  divine  Saviour  was  bom  in 
a  stable.  I  advised  the  person  who  wished  to 
make  these  useless  presents  to  my  parish,  to 
employ  the  money  in  the  judicious  dispensation 

*  An  honourable  and  honoured  ecclesiastic  related  to  us 
the  cirrumstance  of  a  poor  young  parish  prieBt,  who,  inter- 
dicted by  his  bishop,  without  any  vnlid  caujtn,  nnd  dyin^  of 
want,  was  reduced  (his  former  vuiiditiuu  being  unknown) 
to  serve  as  a  traiter  m  a  ct^ce-shojt  at  Lille,  in  which  hh 
brother  already  filled  that  office.— £.  3. 


of  alms,  assuring  him  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  the  Lord.' " 

*<  What  a  bitter  and  violent  declamation  asainst 
the  adorning  of  our  temples !"  cried  the  carainaL 
**  This  young  priest  is  most  dangerous.  Continue, 
my  good  father." 

And,  in  his  indignation,  his  Eminence  swal- 
lowed several  moathfuls  of  strawberry-cream. 
Father  d'Aigrignr  contincd : 

**  *  Question, — Is  it  true,  that  you  received  in 
your  parsonage,  and  kept  there  for  some  days, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  by  birth  a  Swis*, 
and  belonging  to  the  Protestant  communion? 
Is  it  true,  that  not  only  you  did  not  attempt  to 
convert  him  to  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
faith,  but  that  you  carried  so  tax  the  neglect  of 
your  sacred  duties,  as  to  inter  thia  heretic  in 
the  ground  consecrated  for  the  repose  of  true 
believers  ? 

**  *  Answer. — One  of  my  brethren  Was  without 
an  asylum.  His  life  had  been  honest  and  labo- 
rious. In  his  old  aoe,  his  strefi^h  had  failed 
him,  and  sickness  had  come  upon  the  back  of  it; 
almost  in  a  dying  state,  he  had  becm  driven  from 
his  humble  dwelling,  by  a  pitiless  landlcffd,  to 
whom  he  owed  a  year's  rent.  I  received  the  old 
man  in  my  house,  and  soothed  his  last  davft. 
The  poor  creature  had  toiled  and  atifib^  all  his 
life ;  dying,  he  uttered  no  word  of  bitterness  at 
his  hard  fate ;  ho  recommended  his  soul  to  God, 
and  piously  kissed  the  crucifix.  I&a  pure  and 
simple  spirit  returned  to  the  bosom  of  its  Creator. 
I  closed  his  eyes  with  respect,  I  buried  him,  I 
prayed  for  him,  and,  though  he  died  in  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  1  thouflht  him  worthy  of  a  place  in 
consecrated  ground/  " 

"  Worse  and  worse !"  said  the  cardinal.  "  This 
tolerance  is  monstrous.  It  is  a  horrible  attack 
on  that  maxim  of  Catholicism :  Out  of  the  cAwtA, 
ihgr$  ii  no  sahation," 

"  And  all  thia  is  the  more  serious,  my  lord," 
reftumed  Father  d'Algrijjny,  *'  that  the  imldnest, 
charity,  and  Christian  devotion  of  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  have  eldtecL  not  only  in  his  parish,  but 
in  all  the  sntfouiraing  districts,  the  sreatc&t 
enthusiasm*  The  priests  of  the  neighbouring 
jHoishes  hata  ykilaed  to  the  general  imptil«c, 
and  it  muat  be  eonfiMied»  that,  but  for  his 
moderation^  a  wide^spread  schism  would  have 
commenced." 

**  But  what  do  vou  hope  will  result  from 
bringing  him  h6re  ?    said  the  prelate. 

**  The  position  of  the  Abb6  Gabriel  is  compli- 
cated ;  first  of  all,  he  is  the  heir  of  the  Rennepont 
family." 

**  But  has  he  not  ceded  his  rights  r**  asked  the 
cardinal. 

"  Yes,  my  lord ;  and  this  cession,  which  wii 
at  first  informal,  has  lately,  with  his  free  cons«n^ 
been  made  perfectly  regular  in  law ;  for  he  had 
8\vorn,  happen  what  might,  to  renounce  his  put 
of  the  inheritance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Nevertheless,  his  lleverence  Father  Rodii 
thinks,  that  if  your  Eminence,  after  eifpUdning 
to  the  Abbe  Gabriel,  that  he  waa  about  to  be 
recalled  by  his  superiors,  were  to  propose  to  lliii 
some  eminent  position  at  Rome,  he  nught  be 
induced  to  leave  France,  and  we  ndj^t  Sttcceed 
in  arousing  within  him  those  sentiments  of  hd- 
bition,  which  are  doubtless  only  sleeping  for  ^ 
present ;  your  Eminence  having  observed,  vfty 
judiciously,  that  every  reformer  must  be  aabi- 
tious. 

**  I  approve  of  thia  idea,"  said  the  cardKnali 
after  a  moment's  reflection ;  **  with  his  metiti 
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and  power  of  acting  upon  other  men,  the  Abbe 
Qabnel  may  rise  Yery  nigh,  if  he  ia  docile ;  and 
if  he  ahould  not  be  so,  it  is  better  for  the  safety 
of  the  church,  that  he  should  be  at  Rome  than 
here— to  at  Kome,  you  know,  my  good  father, 
we  have  8eeurUie9  that  are  unfortunately  wanting 
in  France."* 

After  some  moments  of  silence,  the  cardinal 
said  sudd^y  to  Father  d'Aigrigny :  *'  As  we 
were  talking  of  Father  liodin,  tell  me  frankly 
wh^  you  thmk  of  him." 

*'  \our  }^minencc  knows  his  capacity,"  said 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  with  a  constrained  and  sus- 
picious air ;  •*  our  reverend  Father-General " 

*'  Commissioned  him  to  take  your  place,"  said 
the  cardinal ;  '*  I  know  that.  He  told  me  so  at 
Home,  liut  what  do  you  think  of  the  character 
of  Father  Kodin  ?  Can  one  have  full  confidence 
in  him  r" 

**  He  has  so  complete,  so  original,  so  secret, 
and  so  impenetrable  a  mind, '  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  hesitation,  "  that  it  is  difficult 
to  £(^m  any  certain  judgment  with  respect  to 
him." 

"  Do  you  think  him  ambitious  r"  said  the  car* 
dinal,  ader  another  moment's  pause.  **  Do  you 
not  suM>ose  him  capable  of  having  other  views 
than  tnose  of  the  greater  glory  of  his  order } — 
Yes,  I  have  reasons  for  speelung  thus,"  added 
the  prelate,  with  emphasis. 

"Why,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny,  not 
without  suspicion,  for  the  game  is  played  cau- 
tiously between  people  of  the  same  craft,  *'  what 
doM  your  Eminence  think  of  him,  either  from 
your  own  observation,  or  from  the  report  of  the 
Father-General?" 

'*  I  think — ^that,  if  his  apparent  devotion  to  his 
order  resdly  concealed  some  after-thought — it 
would  be  well  to  discover  it — ^fbr,  with  the  influ- 
ence that  he  has  obtained  at  Home  (as  I  have 
found  out),  he  mi^ht  one  day,  and  that  shortly, 
become  very  formidable." 

••  Well  V  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  impelled 
by  his  jealousy  of  Rodin ;  **  I  am,  in  this  respect, 
of  the  same  opinion  as  your  Eminence ;  for  I 
haVe  sometimes  perceived  in  him  flashes  of  am- 
bition, that  were  as  alarming  as  they  were 
extnK^dinary — and  since  I  must  tell  all  to  your 
Kminence " 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  imable  to  continue ;  at 
this  moment,  Madame  Grivois,  who  had  been 
kAOcking  at  the  door,  half-opened  it,  and  made 
ft  sign  to  h^  mistress.  The  princess  answered 
by  bowing  her  head,  and  Madame  Grivois  again 
withdrew. 

A  second  afterwards,  Rodin  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BALANCE. 

At  sight  of  Rodin,  the  two  prelates  and  Father 
d'Aigrigny  rose  spontaneously,  so  much  were 
they  overawed  by  the  real  superiority  of  this 
man  i  their  faces,  just  before  contracted  with  sus- 
picion aad  jealousy,  suddenly  brightened  up, 
and  seemed  to  smile  on  the  reverend  father  with 
/aflectiunate  deference.  The  princess  advanced 
pMomc  steps  to  meet  him. 

liodin,  badly  dressed  as  ever,  leaving  on  the 
aoft  carpet  the  muddy  track  of  his  climisy  shoes, 
put  )iis  umbrella  into  one  comer,  and  advanced 
|o wards  the  table — not  with  his  accustomed 
humility,  but  with  slow  step,  uplifted  head,  and 

•  It  i«  known  that,  in  thii  yew  1M5,  the  Inquisition,  Set, 
f|jiA)Lexlii|atBiooM. 


steady  glance ;  not  only  did  he  feel  himself  in 
the  nudst  of  his  partisans,  but  he  knew  that  he 
could  rule  them  all  by  the  power  of  his  intellect. 

**  We  were  speaking  of  your  reverence,  my 
dear,  good  father,"  said  the  cardinal,  with  charm- 
ing amtbility. 

'*  Ah !"  said  Rodin,  looking  flxedlv  at  the 
prelate ;  "  and  what  were  you  saying  ^ 

**  Wliy,"  replied  the  Belgian  bisnop,  wiping 
his  forehead,  **  all  the  good  that  can  be  said  of 
your  Reverence." 

"  Will  you  not  take  something,  my  good 
fkther?"  said  the  princess  to  R(Sin,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  splendid  sideboard, 

**  Thank  you,  madam,  I  have  eaten  my  radish 
already  this  morning." 

**  My  secretary,  the  Abbe  Berlini,  who  was 
present  at  your  repast,  was,  indeed,  much  asto- 
nished at  your  Reverence's  frugality,"  said  the 
prelate ;  "  it  is  worthy  of  an  anchorite." 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  talk  of  business,"  said 
Rodin,  abruptly,  like  a  man  accustomed  to  lead 
and  control  the  discussion. 

*'  We  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  hear 
you,"  said  the  prelate.  **  Your  Reverence  your- 
self flxed  to-day,  to  talk  over  this  great  Renne- 
pont  aflaij ;  it  is  of  such  importance,  that  it  was 
partly  the  caxise  of  my  journey  to  France ;  for  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  glorious  Company  of 
Jesus,  with  which  I  have  Uie  honour  of  being 
associated,  is  to  support  the  inter(«sts  of  Rome 
itself,  and  I  promised  the  revetend  Father- 
General,  that  X  would  place  mys^  entirely  at 
your  orders." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  his  Eminence  has 
just  said,"  Added  the  bishop.  *'  We  set  out 
from  Rome  together,  and  our  ideas  are  just  the 
same." 

**  Certainly,"  said  Rodin,  addressing  the  car- 
dinal, **  your  Eminence  may  serve  our  cause, 
and  that  materially.  I  will  tell  you  how,  pre- 
sently." 

Then,  addressing  the  princess,  he  continued: 
**  I  have  desired  Doctor  Baleinier  to  come  here, 
madam,  for  it  will  be  weU  to  inform  him  of  cer- 
tain thhigs." 

**  He  will  be  admitted  as  usual,"  said  the 
princess. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
had  remained  silent ;  he  seemed  occupied  with 
bitter  thoughts,  and  with  some  violent  internal 
struggle.  At  last,  half  rising,  he  said  to  the  pre- 
late, in  a  forced  tone  of  voice:  **  I  will  not  ask 
yoiur  Eminence  to  judge  between  Che  reverend 
Father  Rodin  and  myself.  Our  general  has  pro- 
nounced, and  I  have  obeyed.  But,  as  jour 
Eminence  will  soon  see  our  superior,  I  should 
wish  that  you  would  grant  me  the  favour,  to  re- 
-port  faithfully  the  answers  of  Father  Rodin,  to 
one  or  two  questions  I  am  about  to  put  to  him." 

The  prelate  bowed.  Rodin  looked  at  Father 
d'Aigrigny  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  said  to 
him,  drily :  •*  The  thing  is  decided.  What  is  the 
use  of  questions?" 

"  Not  to  justify  myself,"  answered  Father 
d'Aigrigny;  *<  but  to  place  matters  in  their  true 
light  before  his  Eminence." 

**  Speak  then — but  let  us  have  no  useless 
speeches,  said  Rodin,  drawing  out  his  large 
silver  watch,  and  looking  at  it.  *'  By  two  o'clock 
I  must  be  at  Saint-Sulpice." 

**  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,"  said  Fathear 

d'Aigrigny,  with  repressed  resentment.    Then, 

addressing  Rodin«  he  resumed:  "  When  your 

I  Reverence  thought  flt  to  take  my  place,  and  to 
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blaaiA,  very  nererelj  iwrhapt,  the  manner  in 
which  I  had  numaffed  the  interests  confided  to 
my  care,  I  confess  honestly,  that  these  interests 
were  grarely  compromised." 

**  Compromised V'  said  Rodin,  ironically;  "  you 
mean  lost.  Did  you  not  order  me  to  write  to 
Rome,  to  hid  them  renounce  all  hope }" 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

'*  It  was  then  a  desperate  case,  given  up  by 
the  best  doctors,"  contmued  Rodin,  with  irony, 
*'  and  yet  I  have  undertaken  to  restore  it  to  me. 
Goon!" 

And,  pluneinff  both  hands  into  the  pockets  of 
his  trousers,  he  looked  Father  d'Aigrigny  full  in 
thefitce. 

<*  Your  Reverence  blamed  meharshly,"  resumed 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  **  not  for  having  sought,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  recover  uie  property 
odiously  diverted  from  our  society " 

"  All  your  casuists  authorise  you  to  do  so," 
said  the  cardinal ;  **  the  texts  are  clear  and 
positive;  you  have  a  right  to  recover,  per  fas  atU 
neftu,  what  has  been  treacherously  taken  from 
you." 

•*  And,  therefore,"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
"  Father  Rodin  only  reproached  me  with  the 
military  roughness  of  my  means.  '  Their  violence, 
he  said,  *wa8  in  dangerous  opposition  to  the 
manners  of  the  age.*  Be  it  so;  but,  first  of  all, 
I  oould  not  be  exposed  to  any  legal  proceedings ; 
and,  but  for  one  £e^  drctmistance,  success  would 
have  crowned  the  course  I  had  taken,  however 
rough  and  brutal  it  nuiy  appear.  Now,  may  I 
ask  your  Reverence,  what " 

**  What  I  have  done  more  than  you?"  said 
Rodin  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  giving  way  to  his 
impertinent  habit  of  intemiptmg  people ;  **  what 
I  have  done  better  than  you  ?  what  step  I  have 
taken  in  the  Rennepont  aflair,  since  I  received 
it  from  you  in  a  desperate  condition?  Is  that 
what  you  wish  to  know?" 

*<  Precisely,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  drily. 

"  Well,  I  confess  it,"  resumed  Rodin,  in  a 
sardonic  tone,  *' just  as  you  did  great  things, 
coarse  things,  turbulent  things — 1  have  been 
doing  little,  puerile,  secret  things.  Oh,  heaven! 
I,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  enlarged  views — ^you 
cannot  imagine  what  a  foolish  part  I  have  been 
acting  for  the  last  six  weeks." 

*'  i  should  never  have  allowed  myself  to  ad- 
dress such  a  reproach  to  your  Reverence,  how- 
ever deserved  it  may  appear,"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  a  bitter  snule. 

**  A  reproach?"  said  Rodin,  shrugging  his 
shoulders;  **  a  reproach?  you  shall  be  the  judge. 
Do  you  know  what  I  wrote  about  you,  some  six 
weeks  ago  ?  Here  it  is :  Father  aAigrigny  hat 
excellent  qualities.  He  tciU  be  of  much  service  to 
me — and  from  to-morrow,  I  shall  employ  you 
very  actively,"  added  Rodin,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis-—'* but  he  is  not  great  entmgh^  to  know  how 
to  make  himself  little  on  occasion.  Do  you  imder- 
stand?" 

"  Not  very  well,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
blushing. 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,"  answered  Ro- 
to; "it  only  proves  that  I  was  right.  Well! 
since  I  must  tell  you,  I  have  been  wise  enough 
to  play  the  most  foolish  part  for  six  whole  weeks. 
Yes,  such  as  you  see  me,  I  have  chatted  non- 
sense with  a  gr%sette—hB.ye  talked  of  liberty,  pro- 
gress, humanity,  emancipation  of  woman,  with  a 
ymmg,  excited  girl-><if  Napoleon  the  Great,  and 
all  sorts  of  Bonapartiah  idolatry,  with  an  old, 
•""' — ''^  soldier— of  imperial  glory,  humiliatioa 


of  France,  hopes  in  the  King  of  T^wna,  mths 
certain  marshal  of  France,  who,  with  mkant  bA 
of  adoration  for  the  robber  of  thiouM^  Ikaft  vn 
transported  to  Saint-Helena,  has  a  head  as  \A> 
low  and  sonorous  as  a  trunq>et»  nto  whidi:  you 
have  only  to  blow  some  warlike  or  jpaftrinrip 
notes,  ana  it  will  flourish  away  oCitsell^'witiuMil 
knowing  why  or  how.  More  tnaa  all  tUtfl  hm 
talked  of  love  afiairs  with  a  young  tigv.  When 
I  told  you,  it  was  lamentable  to  see  a  Bum  eC 
any  intelligence  descend,  as  I  have  doiifi^  tb  all 
these  little  ways  of  connecting  the  Aiwiiifi 
threads  of  this  dark  web,  was  I  not  right?  It  it 
not  a  fine  spectacle,  to  see  the  spider  obstinate^ 
weaving  its  net? — to  see  the  ugly,  little,  bla« 
animal  crossing  thread  upon  thread,  foatening  it 
here,  strengthening  it  there,  and  again  lengthen- 
ing it  in  some  ouier  place?  You  shrug  jan 
shoulders  in  pity — ^but  return  two  hours  after 
— what  will  you  find?  The  little  bladL  amm^ 
eatine  its  fill,  and  in  its  web  a  doaen  of  the 
foolish  flies,  bound  so  securely,  that  the  little^ 
black  animal  has  only  to  choose  the  hour  and 
moment  of  its  repast.' 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  Rodin  sailed 
strangely ;  his  eyes,  generally  half  dosed,  O] 
to  their  full  width,  and  seemed  to  shine 
than  usual.  The  Jesuit  felt  a  sort  of  fereriah 
excitement,  which  he  attributed  to  the  oonteat  m 
which  he  had  engaged  before  these  eminent  per- 
sonages, who  already  felt  the  influence  oC  hii 
original  and  striking  manner. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  began  to  regret  having 
entered  on  the  contest.  He  resiuned,  however, 
with  ill-repressed  irony :  **  I  do  not  dtqmts  the 
smallness  of  your  means.  I  agree  with  yoa; 
they  are  very  puerile — they  are  even  very  vultK. 
But  that  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  give  an  exijtsd 
notion  of  your  merit.    May  I  be  allowed  to  ask 
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**  What  these  means  have  produced?" 
Rodin,  with  an  excitement  that  was  not 
with  him.  "  Look  into  my  spider's  web,  and 
you  will  see  there  the  beautiful  and  ininiint 
young  girl,  so  proud,  six  weeks  ago,  of  her  ffraM^ 
her  wit,  and  her  audacity — now  paJew  treiBMn^ 
mortally  wotmded  at  the  heart." 

"  But  the  act  of  chivalrous  intrepidity  of  the 
Indian  prince,  with  which  all  Paris  is  rmgiig^'' 
said  the  princess,  '*  must  surely  have  too^td- 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

*<  Yes ;  but  I  have  paral3rsed  the  effect  of  Aal 
stupid  and  savage  devotion,  by  denMmstratin(r  to 
the  young  lady,  that  it  is  not  aufllcient  tokiB 
black  panthers,  to  prove  oneself  a  auaoeptibla^  ai 
delicate,  and  a  faithful  lover." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny;  <•  we  wfll 
admit  the  fact,  that  Mademoiselle  de  CarddiiHe 
is  wounded  to  the  heart." 

**  But  what  does  this  prove  with  rcsaid  to  tht 
Rennepont  aflair?"  asked  the  CBranal».iBtk 
curiosity,  as  he  leaned  his  elbowa  on  fStm  table*  •• 

<*  There  results  from  it,"  aaid  Bodin*  *  Ihi^ 
when  our  most  dangerous  enemy  is  moitaBy 
wounded,  she  abandcms  the  field  of  battle^  tkal 
is  something,  I  should  imagine." 

**  In  &ct,  said  the  piinceaa,  *'  the  talfiitiaBi 
audacity  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardotilli  iMtald 
make  her  the  soul  of  the  coalition  formed  ai^fost 
us."  .  ^^ 

"  Be  it  80,"  replied  Father  d'Aigsgny,  <Mi- 
nately ;  **  she  may  be  no  InngUr  fannniMn  in 
that  respect.  But  the  wound  ia  her  heart  ^vrfll 
not  prevent  her  from  inheriting." 

<*  Who  tells  you  so?"  askedAedin  eQyilM>^ 
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-witk  ammnee.  **  Do  ytm  know  why  I  hare 
taken  mek  pains,  first  to  bring  her  in  contact 
with  DfeilauL  anid  then  to  separate  her  from 
hkfcir 

•'That  is  what  I  ask  you,*'  said  Father 
d'Aigriguv ;  "how  can  this  storm  of  passion 
prwmn  Mademoisdle  de  Cardoville  and  the 
prinea  from  inheriting  V* 

•*  Is  it  from  the  serene,  or  from  the  stormy 
sky,  that  darts  the  destroying  thunderbolts' 
sand  Bodin,  disdainfully.  •«  Be  satisfied ;  I  shall 
kB0w  where  to  place  the  conductor.  As  for  Mr. 
Hazcly,  the  man  lived  for  three  things :  his  work- 
meny  his  friend,  his  mistress.  He  has  been 
tfarioe  wonnded  in  the  heart.  I  always  take  aim 
at  the  heart ;  it  is  legal  and  sure." 

*^  It  is  legal,  and  sure,  and  praiseworthy,"  said 
the  biBhop;  **  for  if  I  imderstand  you  rightly, 
tUir  manuiiu!turer  had  a  concubine:  now  it  is 
w«U  to  make  use  of  an  evil  passion  for  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked." 

•*  TVue,  quite  true,"  added  the  cardinal ;  "  if 
we  make  use  of  their  eril  passions,  it  is  their 
own  fault." 

«•  Our  holy  Mother  Perp^tue,"  said  the  prin- 
cess, **  took  every  means  to  discover  this  abomi- 
luible  adultery." 

•*  Well  then !  Mr.  Hardy  is  woimded  in  his 
dearest  infections,  I  admit,"  said  Father  d'Aig- 
rignjr,  still  disputing  every  inch  of  ground; 
**  mined  too  in  his  fortune,  which  will  only 
make  him  the  more  eager  after  this  inheritance. 

The  argument  appeared  of  weight  to  the  two 
prriates  and  the  princess ;  all  looked  at  Rodin 
with  anxious  curiosity.  Instead  of  answering,  he 
'WBiked  m>  to  the  sideboard,  and,  contrary  to  his 
hatbita  of*^  stoical  sobriety,  and  in  spite  of  his 
repugnance  for  wine,  he  examined  the  decanters, 
d  said :  ••  "What  is  there  in  them  r* 
"  Claret,  and  sherry,"  said  Madame  de  Saint- 
« nxuch  astonished  at  the  sudden  taste  of 
•*  and " 


■  -The  latter  took  a  decanter  at  hazard,  and 
pomed  out  a  glass  of  Madeira,  which  he  drank 
off  at  •>  draught.  For  some  minutes,  he  had  felt 
a  itieiige  kind  of  shivering.  To  this  had  suc- 
eeeded  a  sort  of  weakness ;  he  hoped  the  wine 
woidd  revrre  him. 

After  wiping  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
dirty  iiand,  he  returned  to  the  ti^e,  and  said  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny :  **  What  did  you  tell  me 
Idbmt  Mr.  sSrdy  r 

«■  That,  being  mined  in  fortune,  he  would  be 
tUe  more  eager  to  obtain  this  immense  inherit- 
aace,"  aoawered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  inwardly 
much  offended  at  the  imperious    tone  of  his 

^Hr.  Hardy  think  of  money  r  said  Rodin, 
ahrugmng  his  shoulders.  **  He  is  indifferent  to 
hAf  pfuaiged  in  a  stupor,  from  which  he  only 
etitte  to  Irarat  into  tears.  Then  he  speaks  with 
infio^Mmiy^^  kindness  to  those  about  him — ^I  have 
pUtei.  him  in  good  hands.  He  begins,  however, 
tof  be  sensibie  to  the  attentions  shown  him — for 
het  is  good,  excellent,  weak— and  it  is  to  this 
^cellence,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  that  you  must 
tifpeel  «o  finish  the  work  m  hand." 

'^ly  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  much  surprised. 

JH(Yaf-^4md  then  yon  will  find,  that  the  result 
t  haye  obtained  is  considerable,  and 


paused,  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
fiireh)Ml#  Slid  to  himself :  *<  It  is  strange !" 

ij^/What  is  the  matter  r"  said  the  princess, 
mith  interest, 
i  tjw  JMUng,  madam,"  answered  Rodin,  with  a 


shudder ;  **  it  is  doubtless  the  wine  I  drank ;  I 
am  not  aconstomed  to  it.  I  feel  a  slight  head* 
ache — ^bot  it  will  pass." 

"  Your  eyes   are  very  bloodshot,   my  good 
father,"  said  the  princess. 

"  I  have  looked  too  closely  into  my  web," 
answered  the  Jesuit,  with  a  sinister  smile ;  **  and 
I  must  look  again,  to  make  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
who  pretends  to  be  blind,  catch  a  glimpse  of  my 
other  flies.  The  two  dau^ters  of  Marshal  Bimon, 
for  example,  grovdng  sadder  and  more  d^eeted 
every  day,  at  Uie  icy  barrier  raised  between  them 
and  their  father — and  the  latter,  thinking  ^itna^lf 
one  day  dishonoured  if  he  does  thit^  another 
if  he  docs  that — so  that  the  hero  of  the  Empire 
has  become  weaker  and  more  irresolute  than  a 
child.  What  more  remain  of  this  impious  family  ? 
Jacques  Rennepont?  Ask  Morol^  to  what  a 
state  of  idiotcy  intemperance  has  reduced  him, 
and  towards  what  an  abyss  he  is  rushing ! — 
There  is  my  balance-sheet ;  you  see  to  what  are 
reduced  all  the  members  of  this  £unily,  who,  six 
weeks  ago,  had  each  elements  of  strength  and 
union !  Behold  them,  these  Renneponts,  who, 
by  the  will  of  their  heretical  ancestor,  were  to 
unite  their  forces  to  combat  and  crush  our  so- 
ciety ! — ^There  was  g|M>d  reason  to  fear  them ;  but 
what  did  I  say  ^  That  I  would  act  upon  their 
passions.  What  have  I  done  ?  I  have  acted  upon 
their  passions.  At  this  hour  they  are  vauly- 
struggling  in  my  web— they  are  mine—- they  ore 
mine " 

For  some  moments,  as  he  continued  to  speak, 
the  countenance  and  voice  of  Rodin  had  imder* 
gone  a  singular  alteration;  his  complexion, 
generally  so  cadaverous,  had  become  coloured, 
but  imequally  and  in  patches ;  then,  strange 
phenomenon !  his  eyes  grew  at  once  more  bm- 
liant  and  more  hoUow,  and  his  voice  sharper 
and  louder. 

The  change  in  the  countenance  of  Rodin,  of 
which  he  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious,  was  so 
remarkable,  that  the  other  actors  in  this  scene 
looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  terror. 

Deceived  as  to  the  cause  of  this  impression, 
Rodin  exclaimed  with  indignation,  in  a  voice 
interrupted  by  deep  gaspings  for  breath :  "  la  it 
pity  for  this  impious  race,  that  I  read  upon  your 
faces }  Pity  for  the  young  girl,  who  never, 
enters  a  church,  and  erects  pagan  altars  in  her 
habitation  ^  Pity  for  this  Hardy,  the  sentimental' 
blasphemer,  the  philanthropic  atheist,  who  had 
no  chapel  in  his  factory,  and  dared  to  blend  the 
names  of  Socrates,  Marcus- Aurddus,  and  Plato, 
with  that  of  our  Saviour }  Pity  for  the  Indian 
worshipper  of  Brahma  ?  Pitv  for  the  two  sisters, 
who  have  never  even  been  baptiaed  ?  Pity  for 
that  brute  Jacques  Rennepont?  Pity  for  the 
stupid  imperial  soldier,  who  has  Napoleon  for 
his  god,  and  the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army  for 
his  gospel  ?  Pity  for  this  frunily  of  renegades, 
whose  ancestor,  a  relapsed  heretic,  not  content 
with  robbing  us  of  our  property,  excites  from 
his  tomb,  at  the  end  of  a  century  and  a  half^  his 
cursed  race  to  lift  their  heads  against  us^ 
What !  to  defend  ourselves  from  these  vipers, 
we  shall  not  have  the  right  to  crush  them  .in 
their  own  venom? — ^I  tell  you,  that  it  is  to  serve 
God,  and  to  give  a  salutary  example  to  the 
world,  to  devote,  by  unchaining  their  own  pas- 
sions, this  impious  family  to  grief^  and  despair, 
and  death !" 

As  he  spoke  thus,  Rodin  was  dreadful  in  his 
ferocity ;  the  fire  of  his  eyes  became  stiU  more 
brilliant;  his  Ups  were  dry  and  burning,  a  cold 
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sweat  bathed  his  temples,  which  could  be  teen 
Ihzobbing;  an  icy  shudder  xan  thiouRh  his 
frame.  Attributing  these  symptoms  to  uttigue 
frcna  writing  through  a  portion  of  the  night,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  minting,  he  went  to  the  side- 
board, fiUed  another  glass  with  wine,  which  he 
drank  off  at  a  draught,  and  returned  just  as  the 
cardinal  said  to  him :  "  If  your  course  with 
regard  to  this  family  needed  justification,  my 
good  father,  your  laist  words  would  hare  vic- 
toriously justified  it.  Not  only  are  you  right, 
aficordinff  to  your  own  casuists,  but  there  is 
nothing  m  your  proceedings  contrary  to  human 
laws.  As  for  tne  divine  law,  it  is  to  please 
the  Lord  to  destroy  impiety  with  its  own 
weapons.'' 

Conquered,  as  well  as  the  others,  by  the 
diabolical  assurance  of  Rodin,  and  brought  back 
to  a  kind  of  fearful  admiration.  Father  d' Aigrigny 
said  to  him :  "  I  confess,  I  was  wrong  in  doubt- 
ing the  judgment  of  your  Reverence.  Deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  the  means  employed,  I 
ooidd  not  judge  of  their  connexion,  and  above 
all,  of  their  results.  I  now  sec,  that,  thanks  to 
you,  success  is  no  longer  doubtful." 

"  This  is  an  exsggeration,"  replied  Rodin, 
with  feverish  impatience ;  "  all  these  passions 
are  at  work,  but  the  moment  is  critical.  As  the 
alchemist  bends  over  the  crucible,  which  may 
give  him  either  treasures  or  sudden  death — 1 
alone  at  this  moment " 

Rodin  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  pressed 
both  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  with  a  stiiied  cry 
of  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Father  d*  Aigrigny. 
"  For  some  moments,  you  have  been  growing 
fearfullv  pale." 

•*I  oo  not  know  what  is  the  matter,"  said 
Rodin,  in  an  altered  voice ;  "  my  head-ache 
increases — I  am  seized  'with  a  sort  of  giddi- 
ness." 

"  Sit  down,"  said  the  princess,  with  interest. 

'*  Take  something,"  said  ^e  bishop. 

**  It  will  be  nouling,"  said  Rodin,  with  an 
eflfort ;  '*  I  am  no  milksop,  thank  God  ! — I  had 
little  sleep  last  night;  it  is  fatigue — nothing 
more.  I  was  saying,  that  I  alone  could  now 
direct  this  affiur ;  but  I  cannot  execute  the  plan 
myself.  I  must  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  watch 
in  the  shade ;  I  must  hold  the  threads,  which  I 
alone  can  manage,"  added  Rodin,  in  a  faint 
voice. 

•*  My  good  father,"  said  the  cardinal,  im- 
easily,  "  I  assure  you,  that  you  are  very  unwell. 
Your  paleness  is  becoming  Uvid." 

"  It  IB  possible,"  answered  Rodin,  courage- 
ously ;  "  but  I  am  not  to  be  so  soon  conquered. 
To  return  to  our  affiiir — this  is  the  time,  in 
which  your  qualities.  Father  d* Aigrigny,  will 
turn  to  good  account.  I  have  never  denied 
them,  and  they  may  now  be  of  the  greatest  use. 
You  have  the  power  of  channing  —  grace  — 
eloquence — you  must " 

Rodin  paused  again.  A  cold  sweat  poured 
from  his  forehead.  He  felt  his  legs  give  way 
under  him,  notwithstanding  his  obstinate  energy. 

"  I  confess,  I  am  not  well,"  he  said ;  "  yet, 
this  morning,  I  was  as  well  as  ever,  I  shiver. 
I  am  icy  cold." 

^  **  Draw  near  the  fire — it  is  a  sudden  indispo- 
sition," said  the  bishop,  oficrin^  his  arm  with 
heroic  devotion ;  "  it  will  not  be  anything  of 
consequence." 

"  If  Tou  were  to  take  something  warm,  a  cup 
of  tea,"  said  the  princess ;  "  Mr.  Baleinier  will 


be  here  directly— he  will  reassure  lis  m  to  thtf 
—indisposition.* ' 
«  It  is  really  inexplicable  "  said  the  prelata. 
At  these  words  of  the  cardinal,  Rodin,  w)m 
had  advanced  with  difficulty  towaxds  the  fire, 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  prelate,  and  looked  # 
him  fixedly  in  a  strange  manner,  for  aJbout  s 
second;  then,  strong  in  his  Bnooomienble 
energy,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  nis  fet- 
tures,  which  were  now  visibly  disfigured*  Rodia 
said,  in  a  broken  voice,  which  he  tried  to  nake 
firm :  **  The  fire  has  warmed  me ;  it  will  be 
nothing.  I  have  no  time  to  coddU  myw^  It 
would  be  a  pretty  thing  to  fiill  ill  just  as  tjhe 
Rennepont  afiair  con  only  succeed  by  my  exer- 
tions ! — Let  us  return  to  business.  I  told  yov, 
Father  d' Aigrigny,  that  you  might  serve  us  a 
good  deal ;   and  you  also,  princess,  who  hsr» 

espoused  this  cause  as  if   it  were  your  owi 
p» 

Rodin  again  paused.  This  time,  he  utteced  i 
piercing  cry,  sank  upon  a  chair  placed  near  him, 
and,  throwing  himself  back  convulsivelv,  he 
pressed  his  two  hands  to  his  chest,  ani  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh  !  what  pain  I" 

Then  (dreadful  sight!)  a  cadaverous deconpo* 
sition,  rapid  as  thought,  took  pl^ce  in  E%)dia'i 
features.  His  hollow  eyes  were  filled  "Wth 
blood,  and  seemed  to  shrink  back  in  their  orUts, 
which  formed  as  it  were  two  dark  holes,  in  the 
centre  of  which  blazed  two  pointy  of  $^\ 
nervous  convulsions  drew  the  fiabby,  damp,  and 
icy  skin,  tight  over  the  bony  prominences  of  Jthe 
face,  which  was  becoming  rapidly  green.  Fnw 
the  Ups,  writhing  with  jpain,  issued  the  Strug- 

fling  breath,  mingled  with  the  words :  "  Oil! 
suffer  !  I  bum !" 

Then,  yielding  to  a  transport  of  fury,  Eodia 
tore  with  his  nails  his  naked  chest,  for  bt  bid 
twisted  off  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
rent  his  black  and  filthy  shirt-front,  as  if  tk 
pressure  of  those  garments  augmented  tike 
violence  of  the  pain,  under  which  he  W 
writhing. 

The  bishop,  the  cardinal,  and  Father  d*  Aig- 
rigny, hastily  approached  Rodin,  to  try  W 
hold  him ;  he  was  seized  with  hoirible  oonviil- 
sions ;  but,  suddenly,  collecting  all  his  atresfllit 
he  rose  upon  his  feet,  stiff  as  a  corpae.  I&n, 
with  his  garments  in  disorder,  hie  thiv,  gKj 
hair  stanchng  up  all  around  his  greeoish  UM, 
fixing  his  red  and  fiaming  eyes  upon  ^  eiK- 
dinal,  he  seized  him  with  convulnve  gras|^  tad 
exclaimed  in  a  terrible  voice,  half  st^Qed  ia  ^ 
throat :  "  Cardinal  Molipieri — this  iUaqss  is  tM 
sudden — they  suspect  me  at  Bone — you  are  of 
the  race  of  the  Borgias — and  your  sccreta;^  wn 
with  me  this  morning  !" 

'*  Unhappy  man !  what  does  he  daie  ui- 
sinuate  ?"  cried  the  prelate,  as  amaaed  es  he  vai 
indignant  at  the  accusation.  So  sayia^  tke 
cardinal  strove  to  free  himself  from  tJbt  4$n9 
of  Rodin,  whose  fingers  were  now  as  flw  I* 
iron. 

**  I  am  poisoned !"  murmured  ISodan,  tn^ 
sinking  back,  he  fell  into  the  arms  <^  tiduf 
d' Aigrigny. 

Notwithstanding  his  alarm*  the  cardinsl  had 
time  to  whisper  to  the  latter :  '*  IXe  thinki  him- 
self poisoned.  He  must  then  be  pLcxttiag  soBse- 
thing  very  dangerous." 

The  door  of  the  room  opened.  It  was  Dootior 
Baleinier. 

*'  Ah,  doctor  !"  cried  the  princess,  as  she  rv 
pale  and  frightened  towards  him ;  Father  Rodin 
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htta  been  suddenly  attacked  with  terrible  conyul- 
aions.     Quick!  quick!" 

••  Convulsions  ?  oh !  it  will  be  nothing,  ma- 
dam," aaid  the  doctor,  throwing  down  his  hat 
upon  a  chair,  and  hastily  approaching  the  group 
'vndcK  surrounded  the  sick  man. 

••  Here  is  the  doctor !"  cried  the  princess. 

All  stepped  aside,  except  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
who  contmued  to  support  Rodin,  leaning  against 
a  chair. 

••  Heavens  !  what  symptoms !"  cried  Doctor 
Balefaiier,  examining  with  growing  terror  the 
eoiuntenancc  of  Kodin,  which  from  green  was 
becoming  blue. 

•*  "What  is  it  Y'  asked  all  the  spectators,  with 
oite  voice. 

"  What  is  it  ?"  repeated  the  doctor,  drawing 
back  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  a  serpent.  "  It 
is  the  cholera !  and  it  is  contagious !" 

At  this  frightful,  magic  word.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
mbttndoned  his  hold  of  Rodin,  who  rolled  upon 
Hie  floor. 

"  He  is  lost !"  cried  Doctor  Baleinicr.  "  But 
I  will  run  to  fetch  the  means  for  a  last  effort." 
And  he  rushed  towards  the  door. 

The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, the  bishop,  and  the  cardinal,  followed  in 
terror  the  flight  of  Doctor  Baleinier.  They  all 
pressed  to  the  door,  which,  in  their  consternation, 
they  could  not  open. 

It  opened  at  last — ^but  from  without — and 
Gabriel  appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

Gabriel,  the  type  of  the  true  priest,  the  holy,  the 
evangelical  minister,  to  whom  we  can  never  pay 
enough  of  respect,  and  ardent  sympathy,  and 
tender  admiration. 

His  angelic  countenance,  in  its  mild  serenity, 
oflcred  a  striking  contrast  to  these  faces,  aU 
disturbed  and  contracted  with  terror. 

The  young  priest  was  nearly  thrown  down  by 
the  fugitives,  who  rushed  through  the  now  open 
doorway,  exclaiming :  "  Do  not  go  in !  he  is 
dyinj  of  the  cholera.    Fly !" 

At  these  words,  pushing  back  the  bishop,  who, 
being  the  last,  was  trying  to  force  a  passage, 
Ctebriel  ran  towards  Rodm,  whilst  the  prelate 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

Rodin,  stretched  upon  the  carpet,  his  limbs 
twisted  with  fearful  cramps,  was  writhing  in  the 
extremity  of  pain.  The  violence  of  his  fall  had, 
iko  dombt,  roused  him  to  consciousness,  for  he 
Auotmired,  in  a  sepulchral  voice :  "  They  leave 
me  to  die — ^like  a  dog — the  cowards ! — Help ! — 
no  one " 

And  the  dying  man,  rolling  on  his  back  with 
a  convtUsive  movement,  turned  towards  the 
ceiling  a  face  on  which  was  branded  the  infernal 
despair  of  the  damned,  as  he  once  more  repeated: 


**  ^o  one  ! no  onei- 

His  eyes,  which  suddenly  flamed  with  fury, 
putt  then  met  the  large,  blue  eyes  of  the  angelic 
tad  mild  countenance  of  Gabriel,  who,  kneeling 
beside  him,  said  to  him,  in  his  soft,  grave  tones : 
*•  I  am  here,  father — to  help  you,  if  help  be 
poeeible— to  pray  for  you,  if  God  calls  you  to 

"  Gabriel !"  murmured  Rodin,  with  failing 
iroice ;  ••  forgive  me  for  the  evil  I  have  done 
you—do  not  leave  me— do  not " 

Kodm  could  not  finish ;  he  had  succeeded  in 
raising  himself  into  a  sitting  posture ;  he  now 
tKttered  a  loud  cry,  and  fell  back  without  sense 
or  motion. 


The  same  day,  it  was  announced  in  the  even- 
ing papers:  *'  The  cholera  is  at  Parte,  The  Jtrtt 
cote  declared  itself  this  day,  at  half-past  tkreCf  m 
the  Rue  de  Bahylone,  at  the  Hotel  de  Saint'Disierr 
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THB  CHOLBSA* 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SaUA&E   OF  NOTBE-DAKE. 

Eight  days  had  passed  since  Rodin  was  seised 
with  the  cholera,  and  its  ravages  had  continually 
increased. 

That  was  an  awful  time ! 

A  funeral  pall  was  spread  over  Paris,  onee  so 
gay.  And  vet,  never  had  the  skv  been  of  a 
more  settled,  purer  blue;  never  had  the  gun 
shone  more  brilliantly 

The  inexorable  serenity  of  nature,  during  the 
ravages  of  the  deadly  scourge,  offered  a  strange 
and  mysterious  contrast. 

The  flaunting  light  of  the  dazzling  sunshine 
fell  full  upon  features,  contracted  bv  a  thousand 
agonising  fears.  Each  one  trembled  for  himself^ 
or  for  those  dear  to  him ;  every  countenance  was 
stamped  with  an  expression  of  feverish  astonish- 
ment and  dread.  People  walked  with  rapid 
steps,  as  if  they  would  escape  from  the  &te 
which  threatened  them ;  besides,  they  were  in 
haste  to  return  to  their  homes,  for  often  they 
left  life,  health,  happiness,  and,  two  hours  later, 
they  found  agony,  death,  and  despair. 

At  every  moment,  new  and  dismal  objects 
met  the  view.  Sometimes  carts  passed  along, 
filled  with  coffins,  symmetrically  piled:  they 
stopped  at  every  house.  Men  in  black  and  my 
garments  were  in  waiting  before  the  door  ;  Uiey 
held  out  their  arms,  and  to  some,  one  coffin  was 
thrown,  to  some  two,  frequently  three  or  four, 
for  the  same  house.  It  sometimes  happened 
that  the  store  was  quickly  exhausted,  and  the 
cart,  which  had  arrived  full,  went  away  empty, 
whilst  many  of  the  dead  in  the  street  were  still 
unserved. 

In  nearly  every  dwelling,  up-stairs  and  down, 
from  the  roof  to  the  cellar,  there  was  a  stunning 
noise  of  hammers:  coffins  were  being  nailed 
down,  and  so  many,  so  very  many  were  nailed, 
that  sometimes  those  who  worked  stopped  from 
fatigue. 

i  Then  broke  forth  cries  of  grief,  heart-rending 
moans,  despairing  imprecations.  They  were 
uttered  by  those  frtmi  whom  the  men  in  black 
and  grey  had  taken  someone  to  fill  the  coffins. 

Unceasingly  were  the  coffins  filled,  and  day 
and  night  did  those  men  work;  but  by  day 
more  than  by  night,  for,  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk, 
came  a  gloomy  file  of  vehicles  of  all  kinds — ^the 
usual  hearses  were  not  sufficient ;  but  cars,  carts, 
drays,  hackney-coaches,  &c.,  swelled  the  ftmeral 
procession;  different  to  the  other  conveyances, 
which  entered  the  streets  full  and  went  away 
empty — these  came  empty,  but  soon  returned 

During  that  period,  the  windows  of  many 
houses  were  illuminated,  and  often  the  lights  re- 
mained burning  till  the  morning.  It  was  the 
season  of  balls.  These  illuminations  resembled 
the  gleaming  rays  which  shine  in  the  gay  haunts 
of  pleasure;  but  there  were  tapers  instead  oi 
wax  candles,  and  the  chanting  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  replaced  the  murmur  of  the  ball-room.  In 
the  streets,  instead  of  the  facetious  transparen- 
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cies  which  indicate  the  shops  for  masquerade 
costumes,  there  swung  at  intervals  huge  lanterns 
of  a  blood-red  colour,  with  these  words  in  black 
letters:  Astutance  far  those  attacked  vnth  the 
Cholera, 

The  true  places  for  rcrelry,  during  the  night, 
were  the  chturchyards ;  they  ran  riot — they,  al- 
ways so  desolate,  so  silent,  during  the  dark, 
quiet  hours,  when  the  cypress  trees  rustle  in  the 
breeze — ther,  so  lonely,  that  no  human  step 
dared  to  aistmb  the  solemn  silence  which 
reigned  there  at  night ;  they  became  on  a  sud- 
den, animated,  noisy,  riotous,  and  resplendant 
with  light. 

By  the  smoky  flame  of  torches,  which  threw 
a  reid  glare  upon  the  dark  fir-trees,  and  the 
white  tomb-stones,  many  gravediggers  worked 
merrily,  humming  snatches  of  some  favourite 
tune.  Their  labcmous  and  hazardous  industry 
then  commanded  a  very  high  price ;  they  were 
in  such  request,  that  it  was  necessary  to  humour 
them.  They  drank  often  and  much ;  they  sang 
long  and  loud;  and  this,  to  keep  up  their 
strength  and  their  good-humour,  absolute  re- 
quisites in  such  an  employment.  If^  by  chance, 
any  did  not  finish  the  grave  they  had  began, 
some  obliging  comrade  finished  it  for  them  (fit- 
ting expression!),  and  placed  them  in  it  witii 
friendly  care. 

Other  distant  sounds  responded  to  the  joyous 
strains  of  the  sraTediggers ;  public  houses  had 
sprung  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church- 
yards, and  the  drivers  of  the  dead,  when  they 
had  set  dtnon  their  cuMtotners,  as  they  jocosely  ex- 
pressed tiiemselves,  enriched  with  their  imusual 
gratuities,  feasted  and  made  merry  like  lords ; 
the  dawn  often  foimd  them  with  a  glass  in  their 
hand,  and  a  jest  on  their  Ups ;  and  strange  to 
say,  among  these 'fimeral  satellites,  who  breathed 
the  very  atmosphere  of  the  disease,  the  mortality 
was  scarcely  perceptible. 

In  the  oan,  squalid  quarters  of  the  town, 
where^  surronndea  by  infectious  exhalations,  the 
indigent  population  was  crowded  together,  and 
miseraUe  beings,  exhausted  by  severe  privation, 
were  ready  chewed  for  the  cholera,  as  it  was  ener- 
getically said  at  the  time,  not  cmly  individuals, 
but  whole  families  were  carried  off  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  yet,  sometimes,  oh,  merciful  Provi- 
dence! one  or  two  little  children  were  left  in 
the  cold  and  empt]^  room,  after  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  had  been  taken  away 
in  their  cofiins. 

Frequently,  houses,  which  had  swarmed  with 
hardworking  labourers,  were  obliged  to  be  shut 
up  for  want  of  tenants;  in  one  day,  they  had 
been  completely  cleared  by  this  terrible  visita- 
tion, from  the  cellars,  wncre  little  chimney- 
sweepers slept  upon  straw,  to  the  garret  on 
whose  cold  brick  floor  lay  stretched  some  wan 
and  half-naked  being,  without  work  and  without 
bread. 

But,  of  all  the  quarters  of  Paris,  that  which 
perhaps  presented  the  most  frightful  spectacle 
during  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  was  the  City ; 
and  in  the  City,  the  square  before  the  cathcdnd 
of  Notre-Dame  was  almost  every  day  the  theatre 
of  dreadful  scenes;  for  this  locidity  was  fre- 
quently thronged  with  those  who  conveyed  the 
sick  from  the  neighbouring  streets  to  the  H6tel- 
Dieu.» 

The  cholera  had  not  one  aspect — it  had  a 
thousand.    So  that  eight  days  after  Bodin  had 

'  *  The  famous  hospital  of  Paris,  situated  close  to  Notre- 
Dame. 


been  suddenly  attacked,  several  events,  com- 
bining the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  occurred 
in  the  square  of  Notre-Dame. 

Instead  of  the  Rue  d'Arcole,  which  now  leads 
directly  to  the  square,  it  was  then  approached  on 
one  side,  by  a  mean,  narrow  lane,  like  all  the 
other  streets  of  the  City,  and  *<»itninMfi«g  ia  a 
dark,  low  archway.  Upon  enteiinf  the  square, 
the  principal  door  of  toe  huge  cathedral  was  to 
the  left  of  the  spectator,  and  fietcing  him  were 
the  buildings  of  the  Hdtel-Diea.  A  Httle 
beyond,  was  an  opening,  which  gave  to  view  t 
portion  of  the  parapet  of  the  Quay  Notre-Dame. 
A  placard  had  oeen  recently  placed  on  the  dis- 
coloured and  sunken  wall  of  the  aichway ;  it 
contained  these  words,  traced  in  large  chi- 
i«cters.t 

<*  Yenobanob  !    YBirosAKCB ! 
**  The  individuais  belonging  to  the  workimg'^aMUi^ 

who  are  carried  to  the  hoepitaie,  are  pouomd^  be- 

catue  the  number  of  patienta  it  to  beomeidermbU; 

every  night,  boats  fUed  wi^  eorpees  drop  dam 

the  Seine, 
"  Vengeance  and  death  to  the  aeeaesinM  of  ik 

people  f' 

Two  men,  enveloped  in  doaks,  and  hatf- 
hidden  in  the  deep  shadow  of  ihm  yaiilt»  mn 
listening  with  anxious  curioaity  to  iSbe  thnaten- 
ing  murmur,  which  rose  with  luciiwaiim  fern 
from  amonff  a  tumultuous  aasMiiiMy,  nooped 
around  the  B^tel-Dieu.  Soon,  cries  of  Death  ts 
the  doctors! — Vengeance! — reached  the  cars  of 
the  persons  who  were  in  ambnsh  under  the 
arch. 

**  The  placards  are  working,"  said  one :  "  the 
train  ison  fire.  Whenonoe  the  popoleoe  is  roused, 
we  can  set  them  on  whom  we  please*** 

"  I  say,"  repUed  the  other  maai  lock  over 
there — that  Hercules,  whose  athletic  form  tovoi 
above  the  mob.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  noit 
frantic  leaders,  when  Hr.  Hardy's  fiMrtory  wai 
destroyed  r" 

**  To  be  sure  he  was ;  I  know  him  agats. 
Wherever  mischief  is  to  be  done*  you  are  sun 
to  find  those  vagabonds." 

**  Now,  take  my  advice,  do  not  let  us  remain 
under  this  archway,"  said  the  other  man;  **  die 
wind  is  as  cold  as  ice,  and  though  I  am  cased  ia 
flannel " 

"  You  are  right,  the  cholera  is  eonfimndadh 
brutal.  Besides,  everything  is  going  on  w 
here;  I  am  likewise  assured  that  the  whok  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  ready  to  rise  in  tbe 
republican  cause ;  that  will  serve  our  ends,  aad 
our  holy  religion  will  triumph  over  revohitioBarj 
impiety.    Let  us  r^oin  Fatner  d'Aigrigny." 

"  Where  shall  we  find  him  ?" 

**  Near  here,  come — come."  And  the  two 
men  hastily  disiEippeared. 

The  sun,  whicn  was  beginning  to  decline,  ahed 
its  golden  rays  upon  the  blackened  senlptoai  of 
the  porch  of  Notre-Dame,  and  upon  ila  two 
massy  towers,  rising  in  imposing  mijjnstT  agMMt 
a  perfectly  blue  sky,  for  durins  tne  laat  ww  db^a, 
a  north-east  wind,  d^  and  cola,  had  r>rT'  vnj 
the  lightest  cloud.  A  considerable  naete  a 
people,  as  we  have  already  stated,  obaUiiatad  dtf 
approach  to  the  Hdiel-XHeu ;  they  crowded  nvd 
the  iron  railings  that  protect  tne  tent  of  tks 
building,  and  behind  which  wee  etatMaeA*da- 
tachment  of  infimtry,  the  criea  of  DmA  is  Ik 
doctors  I  becoming  every  moanent  aoit 


t  It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
placards  were  numerous  in  Farle,  sm4 
attributed  to  opposite  partiesv— IS.  8, 
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lag  The  people  who  thus  TocifersteJ,  belonged 
to  an  idle,  Tagabond,  md  depnved  populate — 
to  the  dregs  Of  tht  Parii  mob:  and  (tenible 
ntectaele !)  tlie  unfortunate  being*  *ha  'nere  for- 
cibly earned  through  the  mid«t  of  these  bideoui 
graapa,  entered  the  EStel-Biea,  whllut  the  aii 
nscfimdad  with  hoa»e  damonn,  and  cries  of 


laag  m  li 


pjatfanti  often  thnift  adde  the  ahect,  and  ezp 
ID  «tew  their  fteca,  li*Id  aa  that  of  a  corpie. 

FB  from  liupiring  with  tenor  the  wretches 
MiMftlf  I  rraad  Qit  hoapital,  anch  epeetade* 
h»caiM  to  them,  the  tignal  fbr  CMinibal  plea- 
'  pcedictiona  i^MM  tha  lU* 
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of  theao  poor  creaturei ,  when  onoe  in  the  power 
of  the  doctoTB. 

The  quanTman  and  Cibonle,  with  a  good  manr 
of  tbeir  odherenta,  were  aiuoiiR  the  mob.  Aflffi 
the  destnictiun  of  Mr.  Hardy'a  ^itorj,  the 
quarryniui  wu  formally  expelled  Itom  the  i  ' 
of  the  IKoJuw,  who  would  haTenotht]lsini-__ 
do  with  thij  wretch ;  lince  then,  he  had  plunged 
into  the  groaaeit  debanchny,  and  ipecnlating  on 
bii  herculean  itiength,  had  hired  hunaelf  aa  tha 
officious  champion  of  Ciboule  and  her  oompeen. 

Wth  the  exception  therefore  of  eome  dunoe 
paa*engen,  tha  aqnare  of  Notie-Dame  waa  flllad 
with  a  nigged  crowd,  eompoaed  of  die  lefuae  of 
the  FaiialKQ  populae*— wretchea  who  call  foi 
pity  a. 


Tkeae  aaT^iea  of  dTiliaa^ou  felt  neither 


a  ahoeking  aii 
dedi  eaielcaa 
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life  which  was  a  daily  struggle  against  hunger 
or  the  allurements  of  guilt,  mey  braved  the  pes- 
tilence with  infernal  audacity,  or  sank  under  it 
with  blasphemy  on  their  lips. 

The  tall  form  of  the  quarryman  was  conspicu- 
ous amongst  the  rest;  with  inflamed  eyes  and 
!  swollen  features,  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 
**  Death  to  the  body'Snatchert  /  they  poison  the 
people." 

**  That  IB  eaaier  than  to  feed  them,"  added 
Ciboule,  Than,  addressing  herself  to  an  old 
inan,  who  wm  being  carried  with  great  difficulty 
through  the  dansa  crowd,  upon  a  chair,  by  two 
men,  tha  hag  continued :  "  Hey !  don't  go  in 
there,  old  croaJter;  die  here  in  the  ap&a.  air, 
instead  or  dying  in  that  den,  where  you'U  be 
poisoned  likia  an  old  ?mt." 

"  Yes,"  added  tna  quarryman ;  "  and  then 
they'll  throw  you  into  the  water  to  feast  the 
fishes,  which  you  won't  swallow  any  more." 

At  these  atrocious  pleaaantriea,  the  old  man 
looked  wildly  round,  and  uttered  &int  groans, 
Ciboule  wished  to  stop  the  persons  who  were 
carrying  him,  and  they  ha4  much  difficulty  to 
get  rid  of  the  has. 

The  number  ofcholera-paticnta  arriving  at  the 
Hotcl-Dieu  increased  every  momenti  aud  sooUt 
neither  litters  nor  stretchers  eoi()4  be  obtained* 
so  that  they  were  borne  along  in  ^  arms  <4  thie 
attendants. 

Several  awM  epiaodea  \0fp  witness  to  the 
startling  rapidi^  of  the  inlbotion.  Two  men 
were  carrying  i|  gtreto)ier  covefed  with  a  blood- 
stained slieet :  one  of  them  8u4dffily  felt  himself 
attacked  with  the  complaint ;  Hb  stopped  short, 
his  powerlaas  arms  let  go  the  sUetoher,  he  turned 
pale,  staggoadt  and  fSX  upon  the  patient,  be- 
coming as  li'vid  aa  mm  s  the  other  man,  struck 
with  tenor,  flsd  precipitatelvi  leaving  his  com- 
panion and  tliA  dying  man  m  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  flome  drew  niud^  in  honror,  others  bunt 
into  a  aayage  lau^ 

*«  The  honea  haye  tflkm  (Hght,"  said  the 
quarryman,  **  and  have  left  the  turn'OtU  in  the 
lurch."*' 

"  Help  1"  eyiad  the  dying  man,  with  a  de^tair- 
ing  accent ;  "  ftnr  pit^a  sake,  take  me  to  the 
hospital." 

**  There's  no  more  room  in  the  pit,"  said  one, 
in  a  jeering  tone. 

**  And  you've  no  legs  left  to  reach  the  gaUery," 
added  another. 

The  sick  man  made  an  effort  to  rise;  but 
his  strength  failed  him ;  he  fell  back  exhaiistcd 
on  the  mattress.  A  sudden  movement  took 
place  among  the  crowd,  the  stretcher  was  over- 
turned, the  old  man  and  his  companion  were 
trodden  underfoot,  and  their  gaoans  w^ere  drowned 
in  the  cries  of  Death  to  the  body-snatchers ! 

The  yells  were  renewed  with  fresh  fury,  but 
the  ferocious  band,  who  respected  nothing  in 
their  savage  fury,  were  soon  aner  obliged  to  open 
their  ranks  to  several  workmen,  who  vigorously 
cleared  the  way  for  two  of  their  comrades,  carry- 
ing in  their  arms  a  poor  artisan.  He  was  still 
▼oimg,  but  his  heavy  and  already  livid  head 
hung  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  one  of  them. 
A  little  child  followed,  sobbing,  and  holding  by 
the  dress  of  one  of  the  workmen. 

The  measured  and  sonorous  sound  of  several 
drums  was  now  heard  at  a  distance  in  the  wind- 
ing streets  of  the  City ;  they  were  beating  the  call 
to  arms,  for  sedition  was  rife  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine.  The  drummers  emei^ed  from 
under  the  archway,   and  were  traversing  the 


square,  when  one  of  them,  a  grey-haired  veteran, 
suddenly  slackened  the  rolling  of  his  drum,  and 
stood  still :  his  companions  turned  rotmd  in  sur- 
prise— he  was  green;  his  legs  gave  way,  he 
stammered  some  unintelligible  words,  and  had 
fallen  upon  the  pavement  before  those  in  the 
front  rank  had  time  to  pause.  The  overwhchn- 
ing  rapidity  of  this  attack,  startled  for  a  moment 
the  most  hardened  among  the  surrounding  spec- 
tators ;  ibr,  wondering  at  the  interruption,  a  part 
of  the  crowd  had  rushed  towards  the  soldiers. 

At  the  sight  of  the  dying  man,  supported  in 
the  arms  of  two  of  his  comrades,  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals,  who,  concealed  under  the  arch,  had 
watched  the  beginning  of  the  popular  excitement, 
said  to  the  drummers :  '*  Your  comrade  drank, 
perhaps,  at  some  fountain  on  the  road  r" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  one ;  "  he  was  very  thirsty; 
he  draiik  two  mouthfuls  of  water  on  the  Place 
du  Ch&telet/' 

**  Then  he  is  poisoned,"  said  the  man. 

<*  Poisoned  r"  cried  several  voices. 

**  It  (9  not  surprising,"  replied  the  man,  in  a 
mysterious  tone;  '* poison  is  thrown  into  the 
public  Ibuntains :  and  this  very  morning,  a  man 
was  massacred  in  the  Bue  Beaubourg,  who  was 
discovered  emptying  a  paper  eC  amenie  into  a 
pot  of  wine,  at  a  public-house."  * 

Having  said  these  words,  the  man  disappeared 
in  the  cfDwd.  This  reporti  no  leM  absura  than 
the  tales  about  the  poisoning  of  the  patients  at 
the  HAtal-Dieu,  was  received  with  a  general 
burst  of  indignation*  Five  or  six  ragged  beinf^ 
regular  rumanSi  seised  the  body  of  uic  expiring 
drummer,  hoisted  it  upon  their  shoulders,  in 
spite  of  all  the  tStanf^M  of  his  comrades  to  prevent 
them,  and  paraded  the  square  ei^hibiting  the 
dismal  trophy.  Ciboule  and  the  quarryman  went 
before,  crying  \  **  Make  way  for  tne  corpse ! 
"Hiis  is  how  they  poison  the  people  1" 

A  fresh  incident  now  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  crowd.  A  traveUing-carringe,  which  had 
not  been  able  to  pass  alcmg  the  Quay-Napoleon, 
the  pavement  of  which  was  up,  had  ventured 
among  the  intricate  streets  of  tiie  City,  and  now 
arrived  in  the  square  of  Notre-Dame,  on  its  way 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  Like  many  othen, 
these  emigrants  were  flying  from  Paris,  to  escape 
the  pestilence  which  decimated  it.  A  man- 
servant and  a  lady's-maid  were  in  the  rumble, 
and  they  exchanged  a  glance  of  alarm  as  thej 
passed  the  Hotel-Dieu,  whilst  a  young  man 
seated  in  the  front  part  of  the  carria^  let  down 
the  glass,  and  called  to  the  postilions  to  go 
slowly,  for  fear  of  accident,  as  the  crowd  wv 
very  dense  at  that  part  of  the  square.  Thk 
voung  man  was  Mr.  de  Merinval,  and  on  the 
back  seat  were  Mr.  de  Montbron  and  his  nieces 
Madame  de  Merinval. 

The  pale  and  anxious  countenance  of  the  yoosg 
lady  showed  the  alarm  which  she  felt ;  and  Mr. 
de  Montbron,  notwithstanding  his  firmness  of 
mind,  appeared  to  be  verv  uneasy :  he,  as  wcS 
as  his  niece,  frequentiy  haa  recourse  to  a  smeD- 
ine-bottlc,  flUed  with  camphor. 

For  tlxe  last  few  minutes,  the  carriage  had 
advanced  very  slowly,  the  postilions  mury^g 
their  horses  with  great  caution,  when  a  suMen 
rumour,  at  first  distant  and  undefined,  but  socm 
more  distinct,  circulated  amongst  the  throng ;  as 
it  drew  near,  the  ringing  sound  of  chains  and 
metal,  peculiar  to  the  artillery- w  aggons,  was 

•  It  it  well  known,  that  at  thit  nnhappf  period,  WTcnl 
persons  were  muBacred,  under  a  ftlsc  accuiatioo  of  poiioa- 

rng  the  fountaiuB,  &c. — ^E.S. 
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plainly  audible,  and  presently  one  of  these 
yehides  came  towards  the  trayeUing-carriage, 
firom  the  direction  of  the  Quay  Notie-Dame.  It 
seemed  strange,  that  though  the  crowd  ^n  so 
compact,  yet,  at  the  rufod  approach  of  this  wag- 
^n,  the  close  ranks  of  human  beings  opened  as 
if  by  enchantment,  but  the  following  words, 
which  were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  soon 
accounted  for  the  prodigy :  "  The  waggon  of  the 
dead !  the  waggon  of  the  dead  l" 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  usual  funeral 
conyeyances  were  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
remoyal  of  the  corpses:  a  certain  number  of 
artillery- waggons  had  been  put  into  requisition, 
and  the  coffins  were  hastily  piled  in  these  noycl 
hearses. 

Many  of  the  spectators  regarded  this  gloomy 
yehidc  with  dismay,  but  the  quarryman  and  his 
band  redoubled  their  horrible  jokes. 

*'  Make  way  for  the  omnibus  of  the  departed !" 
cried  Ciboule. 

*'  No  danger  of  haying  one's  toes  crushed  in 
that  omnibus,"  said  the  quarryman. 

"  Doubtless,  they're  easy  to  please,  the  folks 
in  there." 

•*  They  never  want  to  bo  set  down,  at  all 
events." 

**  I  say,  there's  only  one  reg'lar  on  duty  as 
postilion  V* 

**  That's  true,  the  leaders  are  driven  by  a  man 
in  a  smock-frock." 

**  Ah !  I  dare  say  the  other  soldier  was  tired, 
lazy  fellow !  and  got  into  the  omnibus  with  the 
others — they'll  all  get  out  at  the  great  hole." 

**  Head  foremost,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  they  pitch  head  foremost  into  a  bed  of 
lime." 

♦*  WTiy,  one  might  follow  the  dead -cart  blind- 
fold, and  no  mistake.  It's  worse  tlian  Moiit- 
fau(,-on."* 

**  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — it's  rather  gamey  /"  said  the 
quarryman,  alluding  to  the  infectious  and  cada- 
verous odour  which  this  fiuicral  coiLveyance  left 
behind  it. 

•*  Here's  sport !"  exclaimed  Ciboule ;  **  the 
omnibus  of  the  dead  will  run  against  the  fine 
coach.  Hurrah  !  —  the  rich  folks  will  smell 
death." 

And,  in  fact,  the  waggon  was  now  directly  in 
firont  of  the  carriage,  and  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  it.  A  man  in  a  smock-frock  and  wooden 
•hoes  drove  the  two  leaders,  and  an  artilleryman 
the  other  horses.  The  coffiuns  were  so  piled  up 
within  this  waggon,  that  its  semi-circular  top  did 
not  shut  down  closely,  so  that,  as  it  iolted  heavily 
ores  the  uneven  pavement,  the  bicrs  could  be 
seen  tossed  against  each  other. 

The  fiery  eyes  and  inflamed  coimtenance  of  the 
man  in  the  smock-frock,  showed  that  he  was  half 
intoadcatcd;  urging  on  the  horses  with  his  voice, 
hia  heels,  and  his  whip,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  soldier,  who  had  great 
difficulty  to  restrahi  his  own  animals,  and  was 
obliged  to  follow  the  irregular  movements  of  the 
carman.  Advancing  in  this  disorderly  manner, 
the  waggon  deviated  from  its  course  just  as  it 
should  nave  passed  the  travelling-carriage,  and 
ran  against  it.  The  shock  forced  open  the  top, 
one  of  the  coffins  was  thrown  out,  and,  after 
damaging  the  panels  of  the  carriage,  fell  upon 
the  pavement  with  a  dull  and  heavy  sound.  The 
fir  planks  had  been  hastily  nailed  together,  and 
were  shivered  in  the  fall,  and  from  the  wreck  of 

*  A  place  of  execution.  The  bodiei  of  eriminals  were 
left  haxifing  there. 


the  coffin  rolled  a  livid  corpse,  half  envdoped  in 
a  shroud. 

At  this  horrible  spectacle,  Madame  de  Merinval, 
who  had  mechanically  leaned  forward,  gave  a 
loud  scream,  and  fainted.  The  crowd  fell  back 
in  dismay ;  the  postilions,  no  less  alarmed,  took 
advantage  of  the  space  opened  to  them  by  the 
retreat  of  the  multitude ;  they  whipped  their 
horses,  and  the  carriage  dashea  on  towards  the 
quay. 

As  it  disappeared  behind  the  furthermost 
buildings  of  tiie  HOtel-Dieu,  the  shrill  and  joy- 
ous notes  of  distant  trumpets  were  heard,  and 
repeated  shouts  proclaimed:  **  The  matqueratle 
of  the  cholera  /" 

The  words  announced  one  of  those  episodes 
combining  buflfooncry  with  terror,  which  marked 
the  period  when  the  pestilence  was  on  the  in- 
crease, and  which  now  can  with  difficulty  be 
credited.  H  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses  did 
not  agree  in  every  particular,  with  the  aocounts 
given  in  the  public  papers,  of  this  masquerade, 
they  might  be  regarded  as  the  ravings  of  some 
diseased  brain,  and  not  as  the  notice  of  a  ftuot 
which  really  occurred. 

The  masquenxde  of  the  cholera  appeared,  then, 
in  the  square  of  Xotre-Damci,  just  ss  Mr.  de 
Merinval's  carriage  gained  the  quay,  after  dis- 
engaging itself  from  the  death- waggon. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  MASQUERADE  OF  THE   CHOLEILA.* 

A  STREAM  of  people,  who  preceded  the  masque- 
rade, made  a  sudden  interruption  through  the 
arch  into  the  square,  uttering  loud  shouts  as  they 
advanced.  Children  were  also  there,  blowing 
horns,  whilst  some  hooted,  and  others  liissed. 

The  quarryman,  Ciboule,  and  their  band, 
attracted  by  this  new  spectacle,  rushed  tumul- 
tuously  towards  the  arch.  Instead  of  the  two 
eating-houses,  which  now  stand  on  either  side 
of  the  Hue  d'Arcole,  there  was  then  only  one^ 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  vaulted  passage,  and 
much  celebrated  amongst  the  joyous  community 
of  students,  for  the  excellence  both  of  its  cookery 
and  its  Mines. 

At  the  first  note  of  the  trumpets,  sounded  fay 
the  equerries  in  lively  who  preceded  the  masque- 
rade, the  windows  of  the  great  room  of  the 
eating-house  were  thrown  open,  and  several 
waiters,  with  their  napkins  tmder  their  snns^ 
leaned  forward,  impatient  to  witness  the  arriTal 
of  the  singular  guests  they  were  expecting. 

At  length,  the  grotesque  procession  made  its 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  uprosoe. 
The  masquerade  consisted  of  a  chariot,  escorted : 
by  men  and  women  on  horseback,  dad  in  rick . 
and  elegant  fancy-dresses.  Most  of  these  maskr 
ers  belonged  to  the  middle  and  easy  classes  of 
society. 

The  report  had  spread,  that  a  masquerade  was ' 
in  preparation,  for  the  purpose  of  darmff  the' 
cholera,  and,  by  this  joyous  demonstration,  to 
revive  the  courage  of  the  affirighted  populaee. 
Immediately,  artists,  youuR  men  about  town, 
students,  &c.,  &c.,  responded  to  the  appeal,  and, 

•  Vie  read  in  the  Constitutionnel  of  Stturday.  the  Slit  of 
March,  1H33:  "  The  Variffians  readilv  conform  to  that  part 
of  the  offlciailnstrUctions  with  resrard  to  the  cholera,  which 
pre*rribc«,  as  a  prcBenation  from  the  diseaae,  not  to  be 
afraid,  to  amuse  oneself.  &c.  The  pleasures  of  Mid-Lent 
have  been  as  brilliant  and  as  mad  as  those  of  the  oamival 
itself.  For  a  lone  time  past,  there  had  not  bees  so  many 
balls  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Even  the  cholera  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  an  itinerant  c«ricature.'*'-£.  8. 
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tluyvfl^  till  now  unknown  one  to  the  other,  thej 
easily  frfttemiaed  tosedier.  Many  brought  their 
aiftreeaety  to  complete  the  show.  A  subscrip- 
tion had  been  opened  to  defirav  the  expensee* 
and,  that  morning,  after  a  splendid  break&st  at 
the  other  end  of  Paris,  the  joyous  troop  had 
started  bravely  on  their  march,  to  finish  the  day 
by  a  dinner  in  the  square  of  Notre-Dame. 

We  say  (moa/y,  for  it  required  a  singular  turn 
of  mind,  a  rare  firmness  of  character,  in  these 
young  women,  to  traTerse,  in  this  fsshion,  a  great 
city  plunged  in  consternation  and  terror — ^to  fsll 
in  at  eveiT  ste^  with  litters  loaded  with  the 
dyinff,  and  carnages  filled  with  the  dead — ^to 
attadL,  as  it  were,  in  a  spirit  of  strange  plea- 
santry, the  plague  that  was  decimating  the 
people  of  Pans. 

It  is  certain,  that,  in  Paris  alone,  and  there 
only  amongst  a  peculiar  class,  could  such  an  idea 
haTC  erer  been  conceiyed  or  realised. 

Two  men,  grotesquely  disguised  as  postilions 
at  a  funeral,  with  formidable  false  noses,  rose- 
odloured  crape  hat-bands,  and  large  bunches  of 
roses  and  crape  bows  at  their  button-holes,  rode 
before  the  chariot. 

Upon  the  platform  of  the  car  were  groups  of 
allegorical  personages,  representing  Wike,  Folly, 
LovB,  Play. 

The  mission  of  these  symbolical  beings  was, 

E^ans  of  jokes,  sarcasms,  and  mockeries,  to 
e  the  life  out  of  Goodman  Cholera  t  a  sort  of 
al  and  burlesque  Cassander,  whom  they 
ridiculed  and  made  game  of  in  a  hundred  ways. 

Ihe  moral  of  the  afiair  was  this :  "  To  brave 
the  cholera  in  security,  let  us  drink,  laugh, 
game,  and  make  love!" 

WiNB  was  represented  by  a  huge,  lusty  Silenus, 
thick-set,  and  with  swollen  paunch,  a  crown  of 
ivy  on  1^  brow,  a  panther  s  skin  across  his 
•houlder,  and  in  his  hand  a  large  gilt  goblet, 
wreathed  with  flowers. 

None  other  than  Nini-Moulin,  the  moral  and 
religious  writer,  could  have  exhibited  to  the 
.aitwiished  and  delighted  spectators,  an  ear  of  so 
deep  a  scarlet,  so  majestic  an  abdomen,  and  a 
face  of  such  triumphant  and  mi^estic  fulness. 

Bverr  moment,  Nini-Mouhn  appeared  to 
empty  his  cup— after  which  he  burst  out  laugh- 
incin the  face  of  Chothnan  Cholera, 

jThis  Ooodman  Cholera,  a  cadaverous  pantaloon, 
was  half-enveloped  in  a  shroud;  his  mask  of 
greenish  card-board,  with  red,  hollow  eyes, 
seemed  every  moment  to  grin  as  in  mockery  of 
death ;  from  beneath  his  powdered  peruke,  sur- 
mounted by  a  pyramidical  cotton  night-cap, 
appeared  a  neck  and  arm,  dyed  of  a  bright 
green  colour ;  his  lean  hand,  which  shook  almost 
always  with  a  feverish  trembling  (not  feigned, 
but  natural),  rested  upon  a  broad-handled  cane ; 

I  finally,  as  was  becoming  in  a  pantaloon,  he  wore 
red  stockings,  with  bucldes  at  the  knees,  and  high 
slippers  of  black  beaver.  This  grotesque  repre- 
sentative of  the  cholera  was  Couche-tout-Nu. 

Notwithstanding  a  slow  and  dangerous  fever, 
caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  brandy,  and  by 
constant  debauchery,  that  was  silently  imder- 
mining  his  constitution,  Jacques  had  been  in- 
duced by  Morok  to  join  the  masquerade. 

The  brute-tamer  himself,  dressed  as  the  kin^ 
of  diamondt,  represented  Play.  His  forehead 
was  adorned  with  a  diadem  of  gilded  pi^>er,  his 
foce  pale  and  impassible,  and,  as  his  long,  y^ow 
beard  fell  down  the  firont  of  his  party-coloured 
robe,  Morok  looked  exactly  the  character  he  per- 
sonated. From  time  to  time,  witii  an  air  of  grave 


iBodLery,  he  shook  dose  to  tht  ayes  of 
Cholera  a  large  bag  full  of  aonndiiig 
and  on  this  bag  ware  pointed  all  aorta  of  playihg- 
cards.  A  certain  stifiheea  in  Iha  xtghr  whl 
showed  that  the  brute-tamer  had  aol  ystoiiite 
recovered  from  the  efibcta  of  the  wooad  wudi 
the  panther  had  inflicted  befbra  boing  itabbed 
by  Djalma. 

Folly,  who  also  repreaented  Umgiier,  elss- 
sically  shook  her  rattle,  with  ita  aonoroas  sad 
ffildea  bells,  cloae  to  the  ears  of  GkwdbMw  CMiis. 
She  was  a  young,  quick,  lively  girl,  and  her  ftie 
black  hair  was  crowned  wita  a  aoarlet  ea^  of 
liberty.  With  Couche-tout-Nu,  ahe  had  taken  dw 
place  of  the  poor  Queen-Bacchanal,  who  woold 
not  have  failed  to  attend  on  such  an  occasioa— 
she,  who  had  been  so  valiant  and  eay,  when  she 
bore  her  part  in  a  less  philosophical,  bnt  not 
less  amusing  masquerade. 

Another  pretty  creature.  Mademoiselle  Modsite 
Bomichoux,  who  served  as  a  model  to  a  paiater 
of  renown  (one  of  the  cavaliers  of  the  proeeasaon), 
was  eminently  successful  in  her  rqueeeutstion 
of  LovB. 

He  could  not  have  had  a  more  charming  bat, 
and  more  graceful  form.  Clad  in  a  light  blae, 
spangled  tunic,  with  a  blue  and  silver  bimd  aensi 
her  chesnut  hair,  and  two  little  transparent 
wings  affixed  to  her  white  shoulders,  she  plseed 
one  forefinger  upon  the  other,  and  pointed  witk 
the  prettiest  impertinence  at  Ooodman  Cholera 

Around  the  principal  group,  other  masken, 
more  or  less  grotesque  in  appearance,  waved  ea^ 
a  banner,  on  which  were  inscriptions  of  a  vay 
anacreontic  character,  considering  the  ditvm- 
stances : 

"  Doum  \cith  the  Cholera  f 
•«  Short  and  sweet  /" 
"  Laugh  again,  laugh  ahoaya  f" 
**  We' U  collar  the  Cholera  r 
"  Love  for  ever!" 
"  Wine  for  ever  r 
**  Come  if  you  dare,  oldpeetf" 
There  was  really  such  audacious  gaiety  fai  ^ 
masquerade,  that  the  greater    number  of  the 
spectators,  at  the  moment  when  it  croessd  the 
square,  in  the  direction  of  the  raliag  hniifi 
where  dinner  was  waiting,  applauded  it  loa^ 
and  repeatedly.    This  sort  of  admiratinm',  whia 
courage,  however  mad  and  blind,  ahnoet  always 
inspires,  appeared  to  others  (a  small  nambet^  it 
must  be  confessed)  a  kind  of  defiaaea  ta  the 
wrath  of  heaven ;  and  these  received  the  pro- 
cession with  an^ry  murmura. 

This  extraordinary  apectade,  and  tha  diAient 
impressions  it  produced,  were  too  remote  from 
all  customary  facts,  to  admit  of  a  just  app*- 
ciation.  We  hardly  know,  if  this  danag  hintdt 
was  deserving  of  praise  or  Uame. 

Besides,  the  iqypearaace  of  those  plagoes, 
which  from  age  to  age  decimate  the  popoMtioa 
of  whole  countries,  Ims  almost  always  been  ae- 
companied  by  a  sort  of  moral  exekemumi,  wUdi 
none  of  those,  who  have  been  spared  by  tiie  con- 
tagion, can  hope  to  escape.  It  is  a  strange  fenr 
of  the  mind,  which  sometimea  rouses  iSe  most 
stupid  prejudices  and  the  most  ferodous  pss- 
sions,  and  aometimes  inspirea,  on  the  oonHarj, 
the  most  magnificent  devotion,  the  most  ooa- 
rageous  actions — ^with  some,  driving  the  fesr  of 
death  to  a  point  of  the  wildest  tecror — with 
others,  exciting  the  contempt  of  life  to  fopam 
itself  in  the  most  audacious  Irawdoet. 

Caring  Uttle  for  the  praise  or  blaaa  it  jniglit 
desire,  the  masquerade  arrived  at  tha  door  of  flw 
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MUBng^hoiiMb  and  mode  iti  entiy  in  the  midst  of 
uniwnl  aodamatianfl. 

Erery  thing  Memed  to  combine,  to  gire  full 
effect  to  this  ftrange  aeene,  by  the  opposition  of 
the  moet  mngiilar  contrastB. 

'Dms  the  tayem,  in  which  was  to  be  held  this 
extraordinary  feast,  being  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  antique  cathedral  and  the 
gloomy  hospital,  the  religious  anthems  of  the 
ancient  temple,  the  cries  of  the  dying,  and  the 
bacchanalian  songs  of  the  banqueters,  must 
needs  mingle,  and  by  turns  drown  one  another. 

The  maskers  now  got  down  from  their  cha- 
riot, and  from  their  horses,  and  went  to  take 
their  places  at  the  repast  which  was  waiting  for 

them. 

*  •  • 

The  actors  in  the  masquerade  are  at  table  in 
the  great  room  of  the  tavern.  They  are  joyous, 
noisy,  even  riotous.  Yet  their  gaiety  has  a 
strange  character,  peculiar  to  itself. 

Sometimes,  the  most  resolute  involimtarily 
remember,  that  their  life  is  at  stake  in  this  mad 
and  audacious  game  with  destiny.  That  fatal 
thought  is  rapid  as  the  icy  fever-shudder,  which 
chills  you  in  an  instant ;  therefore,  from  time  to 
time,  an  abrupt  silence,  lasting  indeed  only  for  a 
■eoond,  betrays  these  passing  emotions,  which 
are  almost  immediately  efiaced  by  new  bursts  of 
Joyful  acclamation,  for  each  one  says  to  himself : 
"  No  weakness !  my  comrade,  my  mistress  is 
looking  at  me !" 

And  all  laugh,  and  luiock  glasses  together,  and 
oaU  the  next  man  thou,  and  drink  out  of  the 
glass  of  the  nearest  woman. 

Ck>uche-tout-Nu  had  taken  off  the  mask  and 
peruke  of  Goodman  Cholera,  His  thin,  leaden 
features,  his  deadly  paleness,  the  lurid  brilliancy 
of  his  hollow  eyes,  showed  the  incessant  pro- 
gress of  the  slow  malady,  which  was  consuming 
this  unfortunate  man,  brought  by  excesses  to 
the  last  extremitv  of  wealuiess.  Though  he 
felt  the  slow  fire  devouring  his  entrails,  he  con- 
cnled  his  pain  beneath  a  forced  and  nervoiis 
mile. 

To  the  left  of  Jacques  was  Morok,  whose  fatal 
yt^Hti^n^  iiras  ever  on  the  increase,  and  to  his 
right  the  young  girl  dissuised  as  Follt.  She 
iras  named  Mariette.  By  her  side  sat  Nini- 
Monlin,  in  all  his  majestic  bidk,  and  often  pre- 
tended to  be  looking  for  his  napkin  imder  the 
table,  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity  of  press- 
ing the  knees  of  his  other  neighbour,  Mademoi- 
sefle  Modeste,  the  representative  of  Lovb. 

Most  of  the  guests  were  grouped  according  to 
their  several  tastes,  each  tender  pair  together, 
and  the  bachehrs  where  they  could.  They  had 
reached  the  second  course,  and  the  excellence  of 
the  wine,  the  good  cheer,  the  gay  speeches,  and 
even  the  singularity  of  the  occasion,  had  raised 
their  spirits  to  a  high  degree  of  excitement,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  extraordinary  inci- 
dents of  the  following  scene. 

CHAPTER  in. 

THB  SINGLE  COMBAT. 

Two  or  three  times,  without  being  remarked 
by  the  guests,  one  of  the  waiters  had  come  to 
whisper  to  his  comrades,  and  point  with  expres- 
aive  gesture  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  But  his 
eomrades  had  taken  smidl  account  of  his  obser- 
vations or  fears,  not  wishing  doubtless  to  disturb 
the  guests,  whose  mad  gaiety  seemed  ever  on 
the  increase. 


**  Who  can  doubt  now  of  the  snperiority  of 
our  manner  of  treating  tins  impertinent  Cholera  ? 
Has  he  dared  even  to  touch  our  sacred  bat- 
talion r"  said  a  magnificent  mountebank'  T\nrkf  one 
of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  masquerade. 

**  Here  is  all  the  mystery,"  answered  another. 
'*  It  is  very  simple.  Only  laugh  in  the  face  of 
the  plague,  and  it  will  run  away  from  yon." 

<*  And  right  enough  too,  for  very  stupid  work 
it  does,"  added  a  pretty  little  Columbine,  empty- 
ing her  glass. 

**  Thou  art  right,  my  darling ;  it  is  intolerably 
stupid  work,"  answered  the  Clown,  belonging  to 
Columbine;  "  here  you  are,  very  quiet,  enjoying 
life,  and  all  on  a  sudden  you  cue  with  an  atro- 
cious grimace.  Well !  what  then  ?  Clever,  isn't 
it  ?    1  ask  you,  what  does  it  prove  ?" 

"  It  proves,"  replied  an  iUustrious  painter  of 
the  romantic  school,  disguised  like  a  Itoman  in 
one  of  Darid's  pictures,  **  it  proves,  tiiat  the 
Cholera  is  a  wretched  colounst,  for  he  has 
nothing  but  a  dirty  green  on  his  pallet.  Eri- 
dently,  he  is  a  pupil  of  Jacobus,  that  king  of 
classical  painters,  who  arc  another  species  of 
plagues." 

«*  And  yet,  master,"  added  respectfhlly  a 
pupil  of  the  great  painter,  **  I  have  seen  some 
cholera-patients,  whose  convulsions  were  rather 
tine,  and  their  agony  first-rate  !" 

**  Gentlemen,'  cried  a  sculptor  of  no  less 
celebrity,  **  the  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  Tht 
Cholera  is  a  detestable  colourist,  but  a  good 
draughtsman.  He  shows  you  the  skeleton  in  no 
time.  By  heaven !  how  he  strips  off  the  flesh ! — 
Michael  Angelo  would  be  nothing  to  him." 

**  True,"  cried  they  all,  with  one  voice.  **  The 
Cholera  is  a  bad  colourist,  but  a  good  draughts-  ; 
man !" 

**  Moreover,  gentlemen,"  added  Nini-Moulin, 
with  comic  gravity,  '*  this  plague  brings  with  it . 
a  proridential  lesson,  as  the  great  Bossuet  would 
have  said." 

**  The  lesson !  the  lesson !" 

**  Yes,  gentlemen ;  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
from  above,  proclaiming :  '  Drink  of  the  best, 
empty  your  purse,  and  kiss  your  neighbour's 
wim — ^for  your  hours  are  perhaps  numbmd,  tm- 
happy  yrretch  V '* 

So  saying,  the  orthodox  Silenus  took  advan- 
tage of  a  momentary  absence  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  his  neighbour,  to 
imprint  on  the  blooming  cheek  of  Love  a  long 
and  loud  kiss.  The  example  was  contagious, 
and  a  storm  of  kisses  was  mingled  with  bursts  of 
laughter. 

**  Ha !  blood  and  thunder !"  cried  the  great 
painter,  as  he  gaily  threatened  Nini-Moulin ; 
"  you  are  very  lucky,  that  to-morrow  will  per- 
haps be  the  end  of  the  world,  or  else  I  should 
pick  a  quarrel  with  you,  for  having  kissed  my 
lovelyLovB." 

"  Which  proves  to  you,  O  Rubens !  O  Raphael ! 
the  thousand  advantages  of  the  Cholera,  whom 
I  declare  to  be  essentially  sociable  and  caress- 
mg. 

**  And  philanthropic,"  said  one  of  the  guests  ; 
**  thanks  to  him,  creditors  take  care  of  the  health 
of  their  debtors.  This  morning,  an  usurer, 
who  feels  a  particular  interest  in  my  existence, 
brought  me  all  sorts  of  anti-choleric  drugs,  and 
begged  me  to  make  use  of  them." 

**  And  I !"  said  the  pupil  of  the  great  painter; 
*<  my  tailor  wished  to  force  me  to  wear  a  flannel 
band  next  to  the  skin,  because  I  owe  him  a 
thousand  crowns.  But  I  answered :  *  Oh,  tailor ! 
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give  me  a  receipt  in  full,  and  I  will  wrap  myself 
up  in  flannel*  to  preserve  you  my  custom !" 

*•  Oh,  Cholera!  I  drink  to  thee/'  said  Nini- 
Moulin,  by  way  of  grotesque  invocation ;  **  thou 
art  not  despair — on  the  contrary,  thou  art  the 
emblem  of  hope — yes,  of  hope.  How  many  hus- 
bands, how  many  wives,  longed  for  a  number 
(alas!  too  uncertain  chance)  in  the  lottery  of 
widowhood !  —  Thou  hast  appeared,  and  their 
hearts  are  gladdened.  Thank^  to  thee,  benevo- 
lent pest !  their  chances  of  liberty  are  increased 
a  hundred-fold." 

**  And  heirs  too — how  grateful  they  ought  to 
be  I — ^A  cold — a  heat — a  nothing — and  there,  in 
an  hour,  some  old  uncle  becomes  a  rtvered  bene' 
factorr 

**  And  those  who  are  always  looking  out  for 
other  people's  places — what  an  ally  they  must 
find  in  the  Cholera  !" 

**  And  how  true  it  will  make  many  vows  of 
constancy  !"  said  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  senti- 
mentally. '*  How  many  villains  have  sworn  to 
a  poor,  weak  woman,  to  love  her  all  their  lives, 
who  never  meant  (the  wretches  !)  to  keep  so 
well  to  their  word." 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Nini-Moulin,  "  since  we 
are  now,  perhaps,  at  the  eve  of  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  yonder  celebrated  painter  has  expressed 
it,  I  propose  to  play  the  world  topsy-turvy ;  I 
beg  these  ladies  to  make  advances  to  us,  to  tease 
us,  to  excite  us,  to  steal  kisses  from  us,  to  take 
all  sorts  of  liberties  with  us — and  (we  shall  not 
die  of  it)  even  to  insult  us.  Yes,  I  declare  that 
I  will  allow  myself  to  be  insulted.  So,  Lo^'E, 
you  may  offer  me  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be 
offered  to  a  virtuous  and  modest  bachelor," 
added  the  religious  m  riter,  leaning  over  towards 
his  neighbour,  who  repulsed  him  "w-itli  peals  of 
laughter ;  and  the  proposal  of  Nini-Moulin  being 
received  with  general  hilarity,  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  mirth  and  riot. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  waiter,  who 
had  before  entered  the  room  several  times,  to 
whisper  uneasily  to  his  comrades,  whilst  he 
pointed  to  the  ceiling,  again  appeared  with  a 
pale  and  agitated  countenance ;  approaching  the 
man  who  performed  the  office  of  butler,  he  said 
to  him,  in  a  low  voice,  tremiilous  with  emotion : 
"  They  are  come  I" 

"  Who  r 

**  You  know — up  there,"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  ceiling. 

**  Ah  !  said  the  butler,  becoming  thoughtful ; 
"  where  are  they  r" 

"  They  have  just  gone  up-stairs,  they  are 
there  now,"  answered  the  waiter,  shaking  his 
head  with  an  air  of  alarm ;  **  yes,  they  arc 
there  I" 

**  WTiat  does  our  master  say  ?" 

"  He  is  very  vexed — because "  and  the 

waiter  glanced  round  at  the  guests.  **  He  does 
not  know  what  to  do ;  he  hus  sent  me  to 
you." 

**  What  the  devil  have  I  to  do  with  it  r"  said 
the  other,  wiping  his  forehead.  *'  It  was  to  be 
expected,  and  cannot  be  helped." 

**  I  will  not  remain  here,  till  they  begin." 

"  You  may  as  well  go— for  your  long  face 
already  attracts  attention.  Tell  master,  we  must 
wait  for  the  upshot." 

The  above  incident  was  scarcely  perceived  in 
the  midst  of  the  growing  tiunult  of  the  joyous 
feast. 

But,  among  the  guests,  one  alone  laughed  not, 
drank  not.    This  was  Couche-tout-Nu.    With 


fixed  and  lurid  eye,  he  gaced  upon  TBcmy.  A 
stranger  to  what  was  passing  around  mia«  tfat 
unhappy  man  thought  of  the  Queen-Bsfidttnal, 
who  had  been  so  gay  and  brilliant  in.  tilt  ndiUt 
of  similar  seUumaUa,  The  rememfanmoe  of  thst 
one  being,  whom  he  still  loved  witli  an  extnvs- 
gaiit  love,  was  the  only  thought  that  from  time 
to  time  roused  him  from  his  besotted  state. 

It  is  strange — but  Jacques  had  only  consented 
to  join  this  masquerade  because  the  mad  seene 
reminded  him  of  the  merry  day  he  had  spent 
with  Cephyse — that  fJEunoua  bieak&st,  aftec  a 
night  of  dancing,  in  which  the  Queen-Bacchans], 
from  some  extraordinary  presentiment,  had  pn>> 
posed  a  lugubrious  toast  with  regard  to  this  veiy 
pestilence,  which  was  then  reported  to  be  »• 
preaching  France.  **  To  the  Choleia !"  had  ue 
said.  **  Let  him  spare  those  who  wish  to  five, 
and  kill  at  the  same  moment  those  who  dread  to 
part !" 

And  now,  at  this  time,  remembering  thoie 
mournful  words,  Jacques  was  absorbed  in  punful 
thought.  Morok  perceived  his  absence  of  mind, 
and  said  aloud  to  nim :  "  Y'ou  have  giren  orer 
drinking,  Jacques.  Have  you  had  enon^^  wine? 
Then  you  wiU  want  brandy.  I  will  send  f» 
some.' 

"  I  want  neither  ^ine  nor  brandy y"  answend 
Jacques,  abruptly,  and  he  fell  back  into  a  sombie 
reverie. 

"  Well,  you  may  be  right,"  resumed  Monk, 
in  a  sardonic  tone,  and  raising  his  voice  still 
higher.  **  You  do  well  to  take  care  of  yours^ 
I  was  -wTong  to  name  brandy  in  these  tiBtes. 
'lliere  would  be  as  much  temerity  in  iSkdnca 
bottle  of  brandy,  as  the  barrel  of  a  loaded 
pistol." 

On  hearing  his  courase  as  a  toper  cslled  in 
question,  Couche-tout-i?u  looked  angrily  tt 
Morok.  '*  Y'ou  think  it  is  from  cowardice  thsti 
will  not  drink  brandy?"  cried  the  unfurtuntte 
man,  whose  half-extinguished  intellect  was 
roused  to  defend  what  he  called  his  difnitj. 
"  It  is  from  cowardice  that  I  refuse  ?  eh,  Moiokr 
answer  me !" 

*'  Come,  my  good  fellow,  we  have  all  .shown 
our  pluck  to-day,"  said  one  of  the  guests  to 
Jacques  ;  '*  you,  above  all,  who,  being  rather  in- 
disposed, yet  had  the  courage  to  take  the  part  of 
Goodman  Cholera,** 

**  Gentlemen,"  resumed  Morok,  seeing  the 
general  attention  fixed  upon  himself  and  C^oaohs- 
tout-Nu,  •*  I  was  only  joking ;  ibr  if  my  am- 
rade" — pointing  to  Jacques — *'  had  the  jaagnr 
dence  to  accept  my  offer,  it  would  be  an  ad^  not 
of  courage,  but  of  fool-hardinesa.  Luckily,  he 
has  sense  enough  to  renounce  a  |»eoe  of  btiaiiitirc 
so  dangerous  at  this  time,  and  I " 

*'  Waiter !"  cried  Couche>tout-Nu,  intemii*- 
ing  Morok  with  angry  impatience ;  **  two  bottles 
of  brandy,  and  two  glasses !" 

'*  What  are  you  going  to  do  \"  said  MoNk, 
with  pretended  uneasiness.  **  AVhj  do  yon  wtat 
two  bottles  of  brandy  r" 

*'  For  a  duel,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  cool  and 
resolute  tone. 

"  A  duel !"  cried  the  spectators,  in  surprise. 

**  Yes,"  resumed  Jacques ;  **  a  duel  irith 
brandy.  You  pretend  there  is  aa  much  danfer 
in  facing  a  bottle  of  brandy,  as  a  loaded  pistol  i 
let  us  each  take  a  full  bottle,  and  see  who  will  be 
the  first  to  cry  quarter." 

This  strange  proposition  of  Conche-tout-Nvi 
was  received  by  some,  with  shouts  of  joy,  sad 
by  others,  with  real  uneasiness. 
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"  BniTD !  the  champions  of  the  bottle !"  cried 
the  tot. 

**  Xo^  no !  ^ere  would  be  too  much  danger  in 
such  a  contest,"  said  the  others. 

**  Just  now/'  added  one  of  the  guests,  **  this 
diallenge  is  as  serious  as  an  invitation  to  fight 
to  the  death." 

"  You  hear,"  said  Morok,  with  a  diabolical 
naile;  "you  hear,  Jacoues.  Will  you  now 
retreat  bemre  the  danger  r' 

At  these  words,  which  reminded  him  of  the 
peril  to  which  he  was  about  to  expose  himself, 
jBCquei  started,  as  if  a  sudden  idea  nad  occurred 
to  him.  He  raised  his  head  proudly,  his  cheeks 
-were  slightly  flushed,  his  eye  shone  with  a  kind 
of  gloomy  satisfaction,  and  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
fbna  voice :  "  Hang  it,  waiter !  are  you  deaf  ? 
I  asked  you  for  two  bottles  of  brandy." 

*•  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  going  to  fetch 
them>  although  himself  frightened  at  what  might 
be  tiie  result  of  this  bacchanalian  struggle.  But 
the  mad  and  perilous  resolution  of  Jacques  was 
applauded  by  the  majority. 

!Ki}U-Moulm  moyed  about  on  his  chair,  stamped 
bis  feet,  and  shouted  with  all  his  might :  "  Bac- 
chus and  drink!  bottles  and  glasses!  the  throats 
are  dry  I  brandy  to  the  rescue !  Largess!  largess!" 

Jijuif  like  a  mie  champion  of  the  tournament, 
he  embraced  Mademoiselle  Modeste,  adding,  to 
excuse  the  liberty:  '*  Love,  you  shall  be  the 
Queen  of  Beautj,  and  I  am  only  anticipating 
the  victor's  happmess !" 

•*  Brandy  to  the  rescue !"  repeated  they  all,  in 
chorus.    **  Largess !" 

•*  Gentlemen,  added  Nini-Moulin,  with  en- 
thusiasm, '*  shall  we  remain  indifferent  to  the 
noble  example  set  us  by  Goodman  Cholera?  He 
said  in  his  pride,  brandy !  Let  us  gloriously 
answer,  punch  /" 

"  Yes,  yes !  punch !" 

••  Punch  to  the  rescue !" 

••  Waiter !"  shouted  the  religious  writer,  with 
the  voice  of  a  Stentor.  *•  Waiter !  have  you  a  pan, 
a  caldron^  a  hogshead,  or  any  other  immensity, 
in  which  we  can  brew  a  monster-punch  f* 

'*  A  Babylonian  p\mch !" 

««  A  lake  of  punch!"  ^ 

"  An  ocean  of  pimch !" 

Such  was  the  ambitious  crescendo,  that  followed 
the  proposition  of  Nini-Moulin. 

"Sir,  answered  the  waiter,  with  an  air  of 
triumph, "  we  just  happen  to  have  a  large  copper 
caldron,  quite  hew.  Jt  has  never  been  used,  and 
would  hold  at  least  thirty  bottles." 

"  Brine  the  csddron !"  said  Nini-Moulin, 
majesticaLly. 

**  The  caldron  for  ever !"  shouted  the  chorus. 

'*  Put  in  twenty  bottles  of  kirch,  six  loaves  of 
sugar,  tw^ve  lemons,  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  and 
then — ^fire!  fire!"  shouted  the  religious  writer, 
with  the  most  vociferous  exclamations. 

*•  Yob,  yes !  fire !"  repeated  the  chorus. 

The  proposition  of  N^ini-Moulin  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  general  gaiety ;  the  most  extra- 
vagant remarks  were  minglea  with  the  sound  of 
kisses,  taken  or  given  under  the  pretext,  that 
perhaps  there  would  be  no  to-morrow,  that  one 
must  make  the  most  of  the  present,  &c.  &c. 

Suddenly,  in  one  of  those  moments  of  silence 
which  sometimes  occur  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  tumult,  a  succession  of  slow  and  mea- 
sured strokes  sounded  above  the  ceiling  of  the 
bsaqueting-xoom.  All  remained  silent,  and 
listened. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

BBAKDT  TO  THE   &E8CUS. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  seconds,  the  singolar 
noise,  which  had  so  much  surprised  the  guests, 
was  again  heard,  but  this  time  louder  and 
longer. 

"  Waiter !"  cried  one  of  the  party,  "  what  in 
the  deril's  name  is  that  noise  ?" 

The  waiter,  exchanging  with  his  comrades  a 
look  of  uneasiness  and  alarm,  stammered  out  in 
reply  :  *'  Sir it  is it  is " 

"  Well !  I  suppose  it  is  some  crabbed,  cross- 
grained  lodger,  some  animal  the  enemy  of  Joy, 
who  is  knocking  on  the  floor  of  his  room,  to  warn 
us  to  sing  less  loud,"  said  Nini-Moulin. 

**  Then,  by  a  general  rule,"  answered  senten- 
tiously  the  pupil  of  the  great  painter,  "  if  lodger 
or  landlord  ask  for  silence,  tradition  bids  us  reply 
by  an  infernal  uproar,  destined  to  drown  all  his 
remonstrances.  **  Such  at  least,"  added  the 
scapegrace,  modestly,  *•  are  the  foreign  relations 
that  I  have  always  seen  observed  between  neigh- 
bouring powers." 

This  remark  was  received  with  general  laugh- 
ter and  applause.  During  the  tumult,  Morok 
questioned  one  of  the  waiters,  and  then  exclaimed 
in  a  shrill  tone,  which  rose  above  the  clamour : 
"  I  demand  a  hearing !" 

**  Granted !"  cried  the  others,  gaily. 

During  the  silence,  which  followed  the  excla- 
mation of  Morok,  the  noise  was  again  heard ;  it 
was  this  time  quicker  than  before. 

'*  The  lodger  is  innocent,"  said  Morok,  vrith  a 
strange  smile,  *'  and  would  be  quite  incapable  of 
interfering  with  your  enjoyment." 

"  Then  why  does  he  keep  up  that  knocking  ?" 
said  Nini-Moulin,  emptying  his  glass. 

**  Like  a  deaf  man  who  has  lost  his  stick  ?" 
added  the  young  artist. 

*'  It  is  not  the  lodger  who  is  knocking,"  said 
Morok,  in  a  sharp,  quick  tone;  "  they  are  nail- 
ing him  in  his  coffin." 

A  sudden  and  mournful  silence  followed  these 
words. 

**  His  coffin — ^no,  I  am  wrong,"  resumed  Morok ; 
**  her  coffin,  I  should  say,  or  more  properly  their 
coffin;  for,  in  these  pressing  times,  they  put 
mother  and  child  togetner." 

"  A  woman !"  cried  Folly,  addressing  the 
waiter ;  *'  is  it  a  woman  that  is  dead  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  a  poor  yoimg  woman  about 
twenty  years  of  age,'  answered  the  waiter,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone.  "  Her  little  girl,  that  she  was 
nursing,  died  soon  after — ^aU  m  less  than  two 
hours.  My  master  is  very  sorry  that  you  shoiild 
be  disturbed  in  this  way ;  but  he  could  not  fore- 
see this  misfortune,  as  yesterday  morning  the 
young  woman  was  quite  weU,  and  singing  with 
all  her  might — no  one  could  have  been  gayer 
than  she  was." 

At  these  words,  it  was  as  if  a  fimeral  pall  had 
been  suddenly  thrown  over  a  scene  lately  so  ftUl 
of  joy ;  all  those  rubicund  and  jovial  faces  took 
an  expression  of  sadness ;  no  one  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  make  a  jest  of  this  mother  and  child, 
nailed  down  together  in  the  same  coffin. 

The  silence  became  so  profound,  that  one 
could  hear  each  breath  oppressed  by  terror ;  the 
last  blows  of  the  hammer  seemed  to  strike  pain- 
fully on  every  heart ;  it  appeared  as  if  each  sad 
feeUng,  until  now  repressed,  was  about  to  replace 
that  animation  and  gaiety,  which  had  been  more 
factitious  than  sincere. 

The  moment  was  decisiye.    It  was  necessary 
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to  Strike  an  immediate  blow,  and  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  guests,  for  many  pretty,  rosy  faces 
began  to  grow  pale,  many  scarlet  ears  became 
suddenly  white ;  those  of  Nini-Moulin  were  of 
the  nimiber. 

Couche-tout-Nu,  on  the  contrary,  exhibited  an 
increase  of  audacity;  he  drew  up  his  figure, 
bent  down  from  the  cfiects  of  exluiustion,  and, 
with  a  cheek  slightly  flushed,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Well,  waiter !  are  those  bottles  of  brandy 
coming?  and  the  punch?  Devil  and  all!  are 
the  dead  to  frighten  the  Hying  ?" 

"  He's  right !  Down  with  sorrow,  and  let's 
hare  the  punch!"  cried  several  of  the  guests, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  reviying  their  courage. 

"  Forward,  punch!" 

'*  Begone,  dull  care !" 

"  JoUity  for  ever !" 

'*  Gentlemen,  here  is  the  punch,"  said  a  waiter, 
openinff  the  door.  At  sight  of  the  flaming  bever- 
age, THUch  was  to  reanimate  their  enfeebled 
spirits,  the  room  rang  with  the  loudest  applause. 

The  sun  had  Just  set.  The  room  was  large, 
being  capable  of  dining  a  hundred  guests ;  and 
the  window!  were  few,  narrow,  and  half  veiled 
hj  red  cotton  curtaini.  Tliough  it  was  not  yet 
mght,  some  portions  of  this  vast  saloon  were 
almost  entirely  dark.  Two  waiters  brought  the 
moruter-punchf  in  an  immense  copper  caldron, 
brilliant  as  gold,  suspended  from  an  iron  bar, 
and  crowned  with  flames  of  changing  colour. 
The  burning  beverage  was  then  placed  upon  the 
table,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  guests,  who  began 
to  forget  their  past  alarms. 

"  ^iow,"  said  Couche-tout-Nu  to  Morok,  in  a 
tone  of  defiance,  *'  whilst  the  punch  is  burning, 
we  will  hare  our  duel.  The  company  shidl 
judge."  Tlien,  pointing  to  the  two  bottles  of 
brandy,  which  the  waiter  had  brought,  Jacques 
added :  <*  CSioose  your  weapon !" 

"  Do  you  choose,"  answered  Morok. 

♦•  Weil !  here's  jrour  bottle — and  here's  your 
glass.    Nini-Monlm  shall  be  umpire." 

**  I  do  not  refuse  to  be  judge  of  the  field," 
answered  the  rdigious  writer ;  **  onlj  I  must 
warn  you,  comrade,  that  you  are  playmg  a  des- 
perate game,  and  that  just  now,  as  one  of  these 
ecntlemen  has  said,  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  brandy 
m  one's  mouth,  is  perhaps  more  dangerous  than 
the  barrel  of  a  loaded  pistol." 

"  Give  the  word,  old  fellow !"  said  Jacques, 
interrupting  Ninl-Moulin,  **  or  I  will  give  it 
mysdf. ' 

•*  Since  you  toill  have  it  so — so  be  it !" 

**  Tlie  first  who  gives  in  is  conquered,"  said 
Jacques. 

*•  Agreed !"  answered  Morok. 

**  Come,  gentlemen,  attention !  we  must  follow 
every  movement,"  resimied  Nini-Moiilin.  '*  Let 
us  first  see  if  the  bottles  are  of  the  same  size — 
equality  of  weapons  being  the  foremost  con- 
dition.' 

Durinff  these  preparations,  profound  silence 
reigned  m.  the  room.  The  courage  of  the  ma- 
jority of  those  present,  animated  for  a  moment 
by  the  arrival  of  the  pimch,  was  soon  again 
depressed  by  gloomy  thoughts,  as  they  vasuelv 
foresaw  the  danger  of  the  contest  between  Morok 
and  Jacques.  This  impression,  Joined  to  the  sad 
thoughts  occasioned  by  the  incident  of  the  coffin, 
darkened  by  degrees  many  a  countenance.  Some 
of  the  guests,  indeed,  continued  to  make  a  show 
of  rejoicing,  but  their  gaiety  appeared  forced. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  the  amalleet 
things  will  have  the  xnost  powedfiil  effect.    We 


have  said,  that,  after  sunset,  a  poirtion  of  diis 
large  room  was  plunged  in  obscurity ;  therefore, 
the  guests  who  sat  in  the  remote  comerB  of  the 
apartment,  had  no  other  lisht  than  the  reflectian 
of  the  flaming  punch.  Now  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  flame  of  burning  spirit  throiR*s  a  livid, 
bluish  tint  over  the  countenance ;  it  was  thai  i 
strange,  almost  frightful  spectacle,  to  see  a  num- 
ber of  the  guests,  who  happened  to  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  windows,  m  thia  ghastly  and 
fantastic  light. 

The  painter,  more  struck  than  all  tlie  rest  bv 
this  effect  of  colour,  exclaimed :  "  Look !  at  thn 
end  of  the  table,  we  might  fancy  duaelTes  fesst- 
ing  with  cholera-patients,  we  are  inch  fine  bhia 
and  greent** 

This  pleasantry  was  not  much  relished.  For- 
tunately, the  loud  voice  of  Nini«Moalin  demanded 
attention,  and  for  a  moment  turned  the  thoo^iti 
of  the  company. 

"  The  lists  are  open,"  cried  the  religloM  writer, 
really  more  frightened  than  he  choee  to  mesr. 
**  Are  you  rea^,  brave  champiooa  V*  he  aided. 

'*  We  are  ready,"  said  TAorSk  and  Jacques. 

«  Present !  fire !"  cried  Kini-Moolin,  dappioc 
his  hands.  And  the  two  drinken  aedi  onptied 
a  tumbler  full  of  brandy  at  a  dran^bd. 

Morok  did  not  even  knit  his  brow;  UsmaiUe 
face  remained  impassible ;  with  a  steady  hand, 
he  replaced  his  glass  upon  the  table. 

But  Jacques,  as  he  put  down  his  glass,  could 
not  conceal  a  d^ht  convulsive  trembung,  caused 
by  internal  suffering. 

"  Bravely  done  !'^  cried  Nini-Moulin.  "  TTie 
quarter  of  a  bottle  of  brandy  at  a  draught— it  is 
glorious !  No  one  else  here  would  be  capable  of 
such  prowess.  And  now,  worthy  champions,  if 
you  believe  me,  you  will  remain  whore  you  are." 

"  Give  the  word !"  answered  Ooubhe-toat-Xii, 
intrepidly.  And,  vrith  feverish  and  shakiiig 
hand,  he  seized  the  bottle ;  then  soddenlv,  in- 
stead of  filling  his  glass,  he  said  to  lurok: 
**  Bah !  we  want  no  glasses.  It  is  braver  to 
drink  from  the  bottle.    I  dare  you  to  it !" 

Morok's  only  answer  iras  to  shrug  his  shoul- 
ders, and  raise  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  hSi  1^ 
Jacques  hastened  to  imitate  him.  The  dmi, 
yellowish,  transparent  glass  gave  a  peifcet  view 
of  the  progressive  diminution  of  the  liquor. 

The  stony  countenance  of  Morok,  and  ^e 
pale,  thin  face  of  Jacques,  on  which  abesdr 
stood  large  drops  of  ccud  sweat,  irerc  now,  S8 
well  as  the  features  of  the  other  guests,  illuinised 
by  the  bluish  light  of  the  punch ;  every  eye  was 
fixed  upon  Morok  and  Jacques,  with  that  barba- 
rous curiosity  which  cruel  spectacles  seem  invo- 
luntarily to  inspire. 

Jacques  contmued  to  drink,  holding  the  bottle 
in  his  left  hand ;  suddenly,  he  closed  and  tight- 
ened the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  vrith  a  eonviil- 
sive  movement ;  his  hair  dune  to  his  icy  fnrphfla^i 
and  his  coimtenance  revealed  an  agonr  of  pain. 
Yet  he  continued  to  drink;  (mly,  without  »• 
moving  his  lips  from  the  neck  of  the  bottkb  ^ 
lowered  it  for  an  instant,  as  if  to  leeover  Ueath. 

Just  then,  Jac<^ue8  met  the  aardoidc  kbk  of 
Morok,  who  contmued  to  drink  with  bis  aeeu- 
tomed  impassibility.  Thinking  that  he  nw  the 
expression   of  insulting   triuinph  in  Monk's 

Sluice,  Jacques  raised  his  elbow  thntpOtff  nd 
rank  with  avidity  a  few  drops  mate. 
But  his  strensth  was  exhausted.    A  qoEadi- 
less  fire  devoured  his  vitals.  BSs  mflsfBgiirve 
too  intense,  and  he  could  no  kunr  tar  «P 
against  them.     His  head  fdl  taatwaids,  Vk 
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j«w*  doted  convulBively,  he  cnmlicd  the  neck  of 
the  bottle  between  his  teeth,  his  neck  f^ew  ricid, 
U*  limbi  writhed  with  spaimodic  action,  and  hu 
beome  ilmtnt  senselette. 

"  Jkcquei,  my  good  fellow !    it  is  nothinj;," 

ied  Morok,  who«o  ferocious  glance  now 
•Darkled  wi^  diaboUcBl  joy.  Then,  replacing 
hfa  bottle  on  the  uble,  he  rose  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  Nini-UoiUin,  who  was  rauilj  endeaTouring 
to  bold  Conebe-tout-Na. 

"Baa  niddan  attack  had  none  of  the  symptoms 
of  dwIeTa.  Yet  tenor  srized  upon  all  prDSent, 
i»e  of  the  women  was  taken  with  hysterica,  and 
iw^hir  uttered  piercing  crie* ,  and  fainted  awny. 

Nlni-Moulin,  leaving  Jacques  in  the  hands 
of  Hotok,  ran  towards  the  door  to  aeck  for 
htif—mhi*  that  door  waa  suddenly  opened,  and 
Hhm  nUl^oaa  writer  drew  back  In  alarm,  at  the 
right  of  lit*  tmucp«eted  peraooage  who  appeared 
on  the  threshold. 

51 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  person,  before  whom  Nini-Honlin  stopped 
in  such  extreme  Bstonithmcnt,  was  the  Quaen- 

Bocchanal. 

Pale  and  wan,  with  hair  in  disorder,  hollow 
cheeks,  sunken  eyes,  and  clothed  almost  in  rag*, 
this  brilliant  and  joyous  heroine  of  so  many  mAd 
orgies  was  now  only  the  shadow  of  ha  nmnei 
self.  Miaeiy  and  grief  were  impressed  on  '  ' 
conntenonee  once  so  charming. 

Hardly  had  ahe  entered  the  room,  irtien 
Cephync  paused;  her  moumAil  and  nrujniet 
gaic  stroYo  to  pcnetnle  the  half-obacurity  of  the 
apartment,  in  search  of  him  ahe  longed  to  aae. 
Suddenly,  the  youi^  girl  itwrted,  and  ntteied  a 

She  had  juit  pwcdTed,  at  the  other  nde  of  a 
long  table,  by  the  bluish  light  of  the  pnndi,  I 
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Jacques  atniggling  with  Morok  and  one  of  the 
guests,  who  were  hardly  able  to  restrain  his  con- 
vulsive movements. 

At  this  sight,  Ccphyse,  in  her  first  alarm, 
carried  away  by  her  affection,  did  what  she  had 
80  often  done  in  the  intoxication  of  joy  and 
pleasure.  Light  and  agile,  instead  of  losing 
precious  time  in  making  a  long  circuit,  she 
bounded  at  once  upon  the  table,  passed  nimblv 
through  the  array  of  plates  and  bottles,  and  with 
one  spring  was  by  the  side  of  Couche-tout-Nu. 

**  Jacques !"  she  exclaimed,  without  yet  re- 
marking the  brute-tamer,  and  throwing  herself 
on  the  neck  of  her  lover.  "  Jacques  !  it  is  I — 
Cephyse !" 

That  well-known  voice,  that  heart-piercing 
cry,  which  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  80u( 
seemed  not  unheard  b^  Ck>uche-tout-Nu.  He 
turned  his  head  mechanically  towards  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal,  without  opening  his  eyes,  and  heaved 
a  deep  sigh ;  his  stiffened  limbs  relaxed,  a  slight 
trembling  succeeded  to  the  convulsions,  and,  in 
a  few  seconds,  his  heavy  eye-lids  were  raised 
with  an  effort,  so  as  to  uncover  his  dull  and 
wandering  eazc. 

Mute  with  astonishment,  the  spectators  of  this 
scene  felt  an  uneasy  curiosity. 

Ccphyse,  kneeling  beside  her  lover,  bathed  his 
hands  in  her  tears,  covered  them  ^^dth  kisses,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  by  sobs  :  **  It  is  I — 
Cephyse — ^I  have  found  thee  again — it  was  not 
my  fault  that  I  abandoned  thee. — Forgive — ^for- 
give 

"  Wretched  woman  !*'  cried  Morok,  irritated  at 
this  meeting,  which  miffht  perhaot  be  fatal  to  his 
projects;  "you  wish  Uicn  to  kUl  him? — In  his 
present  state,  this  agitation  is  death.     Begone  !*' 

So  saying,  he  seized  Ccphyse  suddenly  by  the 
arm,  just  as  Jacques,  waking,  as  it  were,  from  a 
painful  dream,  began  to  distinguish  what  was 
passing  around  him. 

**  You!  it  is  you!"  cried  the  Queen-Bacchanal, 
in  amazement,  as  she  recognised  Morok — "  you, 
that  separated  me  from  Jacques  I" 

She  paused ;  for  the  dim  eye  of  Couche-tout- 
Nu,  as  it  rested  upon  her,  grew  suddenly  bright* 

"  (.'cphyse !"  murmured  Jacques  j  "  is  it  you  r" 

**  Yes,  it  is  I,"  answered  she,  in  a  voice  of  deep 
emotion ;  "  it  is  I,  who  have  come — ^I  will  teU 
thee " 

She  was  unable  to  continue,  and,  as  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  her  pole,  agitated,  tearful 
countenance,  expressed  her  astonishment  and 
despair  at  the  mortal  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  features  of  Jacques. 

He  understood  the  cause  of  her  surprise,  and, 
as  he  contemplated,  in  his  turn,  the  suffering 
and  emaciated  coimtenance  of  Cephyse,  he  said 
to  her :  **  Poor  sirl !  thou  also  hast  had  to  bear 
much  grief,  mudi  misery — I  should  hardly  have 
known  thee." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Cephyse,  **  much  grief — much 
misery — and  worse  than  misery,"  she  added, 
trembling,' whilst  a  deep  blush  overspread  her 
pale  features. 

*'  Worse  than  misery  1"  said  Jacques,  astonished. 

"  But  it  is  thou — thou,  who  hast  suffered," 
hastily  resumed  Cephyse,  without  answering  her 
lover. 

"  Just  now,  I  was  going  to  make  an  end  of  it — 
thy  voice  has  r(?calle(l  me  for  an  instant — but 
I  feel  8(micthing  here,"  and  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  liis  breast,  **  which  never  gives  quarter. 
It  is  all  the  same  now — I  have  seen  thee — I  shall 
die  happy." 


"  Thou  shalt   not  die,  Jacques — ^I  am  here 


**  Listen  to  me,  my  girl.  If  I  had  a  boah^  of 
live  coal  in  my  stomach,  it  could  hardly  burq 
me  more.  For  more  than  a  month,  I  have  been 
consuming  my  bodv  at  a  slow  fire.  It  is  this 
gentleman,"  he  added,  glancing  at  Morok,  **  it 
is  this  dear  friend,  who  always  undertook  to  feed 
the  flame.  As  for  that,  I  do  not  regret  life;  I 
have  lost,  the  habit  of  work,  and  taken  to  drink 
and  riot ;  I  should  have  finished  by  beooming  t 
thorough  blackguard ;  I  prefer  that  my  fiaend 
here  should  amuse  himself  with  ligntwy  | 
furnace  in  my  inside.  Since  what  I  drank  jut 
now,  I  am  certain  that  it  flames  like  yonder 
punch." 

*'  You  are  both  foolish  and  ungrateful,"  said 
Morok,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  **  you  held 
out  your  glass,  and  I  filled  it — and,  faith,  we 
shall  drink  long  and  often  together  yet." 

For  some  moments,  Cephyse  had  not  with- 
drawn her  eyes  from  Morok.  "  I  tell  you,  thit 
vou  have  long  blown  the  fire,  in  which  I  have 
burnt  my  skin,"  resumed  Jacques,  addressing 
Morok  in  a  feeble  voice,  **  bo  that  they  may  noc< 
think  I  die  of  cholera.  It  would  look  as  if  I  had 
been  frightened  by  the  part  I  played.  I  do  not 
therefore  reproach  you,  my  a&ctiflnate  friend,** 
added  he,  with  a  sardonio  smile ;  "  you  dug  mj 
grave  gaily — end  sometimes,  it  is  true,  seeing 
the  CTcat  dark  hole,  into  wfaish  I  was  about  to 
fall,  1  drew  back  a  step — but  you,  my  exeeUent 
fhend,  still  pushed  me  forward,  sayug:  **Go 
on,  my  boy.  go  on  I'— and  I  went  on— and  here 
I  am  I ' 

Bo  saying;  Couche-tout-N«  burst  into  a  bitter 
laugh,  which  sent  an  icy  shudder  through  die 
spectators  of  this  scene. 

"  My  good  follow,  said  Morok,  cooUy,  *'  listen 
to  Bie.  and  follow  my  advioe " 

"lliank  yottt  I  know  your  advice— and, 
instead  of  listening  to  you,  I  prefer  speaking  to 
my  poor  Cephyse.  Before  i  go  down  \o  the 
moles,  I  should  like  to  tell  her  what  weighs  on 
my  heart." 

"  Jacques."  replied  Onhyse.  *«  do  nol  Islk  lo. 
I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  aot  die.' 

**  Why  then,  my  bmve  Cphyse,  I  shall  one 
my  life  to  thee,"  returned  Jaoques,  in  a  tone  of 
serious  feeling  which  sili|wised  the  speetatois. 
'*  Yes,"  resumed  Couche-tout-Nn.  *'  when  I  eaae 
to  myself,  and  saw  thee  so  poorly  dad,  Ifolt  sooae- 
thing  good  about  my  heart  —  dost  thou  know 
why  ? — it  was  that  I  said  to  myself:  •  Poor  gill! 
she  has  kept  her  word  bravely  ;  she  has  chosen 
to  toil,  and  virant,  and  BuSex — ^rather  than  take 
another  lover — who  would  haye  given  her  i^at 
I  gave  her  as  long  as  I  could' — and  that  thought, 
Cephvse,  refreshed  my  souL  I  needed  it,  for  I 
was  burning  —  and  I  bum  still,"  added  ke, 
clenching  his  fists  with  pain ;  "  but  that  made 
me  happy — it  did  me  good — tl^ynkf^  mj  good 
and  brave  Cephyse  —  yes,  thou  art  good  and 
brave — and  thou  wast  right ;  for  I  never  loved 
any  but  thee  in  the  world ;  and  i^  in  my  degnh 
dation,  I  had  one  thought  that  raised  me  a  mtle 
above  the  filth,  and  made  me  regret  that  I  im 
not  better — ^tho  thought  was  of  thee.  Thsakt 
then,  my  poor,  dear  love,"  said  Jaoquea^  iAok 
hot  and  shining  eyes  were  beoominff  moist: 
"  thanks  once  again,"  and  he  reached  his  cold 
hand  to  Cephyse ;  **  if  I  die,  I  shall  die  happy— 
if  I  live,  I  shall  live  hsopy  also,  lliy  hand,  mj 
brave  Cephyse ! — thou  hast  acted  like  a  good  and 
honest  creature." 
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Instead  of  taking  the  hand,  which  Jacques 
offered  to  her,  Cej^yse,  Btill  kneeling,  bowed 
her  head,  and  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  her 
loTer, 

**  Thou  doBt  not  answer/'  said  he,  leaning 
orer  towards  the  yo\uig  girl ;  *'  thou  dost  not 
take  my  hand — why  is  Uiis  :*' 

The  unfortunate  creature  only  answered  by 
stifled  sobs.  Borne  down  with  shame,  she  held 
herself  in  so  hiunble,  so  supplicating  an  attitude, 
that  her  ibr^ead'  almost  touched  the  feet  of  her 
loTer. 

Amaied  at  the  silence  and  conduct  of  the 
Queen-Baoch anal,  Jacques  looked  at  her  with 
inoveasing  agitation ;  suddenly,  he  stammered 
out  with  trembling  lips  :  "  Cephyse,  I  know 
thee.    If  thou  do  not  take  my  hand,  it  is  that 

"    Then,  his  voice  failing,  he  added  in  a 

dull  tone,  after  a  moment's  silence :  *'  When, 
six  weeks  ago,  I  was  taken  to  prison,  didst  thou 
not  say  to  me :  *  Jacques,  I  swear  that  I  will 
work — and  if  need  be,  Uyc  in  horrible  misery — 
but  I  will  live  honest.'  That  was  thy  promise. 
Now,  I  know  thou  didst  never  speak  false ;  tell 
me  thou  hast  kept  thy  word,  and  I  shall  believe 
thee." 

Cephyse  only  answered  by  a  heart-rending 
Bob,  as  she  pressed  the  knees  of  Jacques  against 
her  heaving  bosom. 

By  a  strange  contradiction,  more  common 
than  ia  generally  thought — this  man,  degraded 
by  intoxication  and  debauchcrT,  who,  since  he 
came  out  of  prison,  had  plunged  in  every  excess, 
and  tamely  yielded  to  all  the  fatal  iocitemcnts  of 
Morok,  yet  received  a  fearful  blow,  when  he 
learned,  by  the  mute  avowal  of  Cephyse,  the 
infidelity  of  this  creature,  whom  ho  had  loved  in 
spite  of  degradation. 

The  first  movement  of  Jacques  was  terrible. 
Notwithstanding  his  weakness  and  exhaustion, 
he  succeeded  in  rising  from  his  seat,  and,  "with  a 
countenance  contracted  by  raee  and  despair,  he 
'Mised'a  knife,  before  they  had  time  to  prevent 
him,  and  turned  it  upon  Cephyse. 

But  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  strike, 
ahrinking  from  an  act  of  murder,  he  hurled  the 
knife  far  away  from  him,  and,  falling  back  into 
the  ehair,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

At  the  cry  of  Nini-Moulin,  who  had,  though 
lBte»  thrown  himself  upon  Jacques  to  take  away 
the  knife,  Cephyse  raised  her  head ;  the  woeful 
dejection  of  Couche-tout-Nu  wrung  her  heart ; 
•he  loae^  and  fell  upon  his  neck,  notwithstanding 
bia  reaistanee,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  broken  by 
•obs:  "Jacques^  if  thou  knew — my  God!  if 
thou  kaew — ^listen — do  not  condemn  me  without 
hewrinf  me — I  will  tell  thee  all,  I  swear  to 
thee — without  falsehood — this  man,"  and  she 
pointed  to  Morok,  **  wHi  not  dare  deny  what  I 
My ;  he  came,  and  told  me  to  have  the  courage 
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I  do  not  reproach  thee.  I  have  no  right  to 
reproach  thee.  Let  me  die  in  peace.  I  ask 
nothing  but  that  now,"  said  Jacques,  in  a  still 
weaker  voice,  as  he  repulsed  Cephyse.  Then 
he  added,  with  a  grievous  and  bitter  smile: 
*'  Xiuekily,  I  have  my  reckoning.  I  knew  — 
whet  I  was  doing — when  I  accepted  the  duel 
with  brandy." 

"  No,  thou  shalt  not  die,  and  thou  shalt  hear 
me^"  cried  Cephyse,  with  a  bewildered  air; 
*'  tliett  ahalt  hear  me,  and  every  body  else  shall 
beer  me.  They  shall  see,  that  it  ia  not  my  fault. 
Is  it  not  so,  gentlemen  ?  Bo  I  not  deserve  pity } 
Vou  will  entreat  Jacques  to  forgive  me ;  for  i^— 


driven  by  misery  —  finding  no  work — I. was 
forced  to  this — ^not  for  the  Mike  of  any  luxury— 
you  see  the  rags  I  wear — ^but  to  get  bread  and 
a  shelter  for  my  poor,  sick  sister^dying,  and 
even  more  miserable  than  mys^ — ^would  you 
not  have  pity  upon  me?  Do  you  think  one 
finds  pleasure  in  one's  infamy?*  cried  the  im- 
fortimate  girl»  with  a  burst  of  frightful  laughter ; 
then  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
shudder :  "  Oh,  if  thou  knew,  Jacques !  it  is  so 
infamous,  8o  horrible,  that  I  preferred  death  to 
fall  so  low  a  second  tune.  I  should  have  killed 
myself,  had  I  not  heard  thou  wast  here."  Then, 
seeing  that  Jacques  did  not  answer  her,  but 
shook  his  head  mournfully  as  he  sank  down, 
though  still  supported  by  Nini-Moulin,  Cephyse 
exclaimed,  as  she  Uftcd  her  clasped  hands 
towards  him :  **  Jacques !  one  word — for  pity's 
sake — forgive  me !" 

"  Gentlemen,  pray  remove  this  woman,"  cried 
Morok ;  <'  the  sight  of  her  causes  my  friend  too 
painful  emotions." 

**  Come,  my  dear  child,  be  reasonable,"  said 
several  of  the  guests,  who,  deeply  moved  by  this 
scene,  were  endeavouring  to  withdraw  Cephyse 
from  it ;  "  leave  him,  ana  come  with  us ;  ne  is 
not  in  any  danger." 

'*  Gentlemen !  oh,  gentlemen  I"  cried  the  un- 
fortunate creature,  bursting  into  tears,  and  rais- 
ing her  hands  in  supplication  ;  **  listen  to  me — 
I  will  do  all  that  you  wish  me — I  will  go — but, 
in  heaven's  name,  send  for  help,  and  do  not  let 
him  die  thus.  Look,  what  pain  he  suffers ! 
what  horrible  convulsions !" 

**  She  is  right,"  said  one  of  the  guests,  hasten- 
ing towards  the  door ;  *•  we  must  send  for  a 
doctor." 

**  There  is  no  doctor  to  be  found,"  said  anotlier ; 
**  they  are  all  too  much  occupied." 

**  We  will  do  better  than  that,"  cried  a  third  ; 
"  the  Hutcl-Dieu  is  just  opposite,  and  we  can 
carry  the  poor  fellow  thither.  They  will  give 
him  instant  help.  A  flap  of  the  table  will  make 
a  litter,  and  the  table-cloth  a  covering." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  it,"  said  several  voices ; 
"  let  us  carry  him  over  at  once." 

Jacques,  burnt  up  with  brandy,  and  overcome 
by  his  interview  with  Ccph^'se,  had  again  fallen 
into  violent  convulsions.  It  was  the  agony  of 
the  unfortunate  man.  They  were  obliged  to  tie 
him  with  the  ends  of  the  cloth,  so  as  to  secure 
him  to  the  flap  which  was  to  serve  for  a  litter, 
and  which  two  of  the  guests  hastened  to  carry 
away. 

They  yielded  to  the  supplications  of  Cephyse, 
who  asked,  as  a  last  mvour,  to  accompany 
Jacques  to  the  hospital. 

When  the  mournful  procession  quitted  the 
great  room  of  the  eating-house,  there  was  a 
general  flight  among  the  guests.  Men  and  women 
made  haste  to  wrap  tlicmselves  in  their  cloaks, 
in  order  to  conceal  their  costume.  The  coaches, 
which  had  been  ordered  in  tolerable  number  fur 
the  return  of  the  masquerade,  h^d  luckily 
arrived.  The  defiance  had  been  fiilly  canied 
out,  the  audacious  bravado  accomplished,  and 
they  could  now  retire  with  the  honours  of  war. 
Whilst  a  part  of  the  guests  were  still  in  the 
room,  an  uproar,  at  first  distant,  but  which  soon 
drew  nearer,  broke  out  with  incredible  fary  in 
the  square  of  Notre-Damc. 

Jacques  had  been  carried  to  the  outer^door  of 
the  tavern.  Morok  and  Nini-Moulin,  Btri^'ing 
to  open  a  passage  through  the  crowd  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  preceded  the  litter. 
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A  violent  reflux  of  the  multitude  soon  forced 
them  to  stop,  whilst  a  new  storm  of  savage  out- 
cries burst  ftom  the  other  extremity  of  the 
square,  near  the  angle  of  the  church. 

"What  is  it  then?"  asked  Nini-Moulin,  of 
one  of  those  ignoble  figures  that  was  leaping  up 
before  him,    **  What  are  those  cries  r" 

"  They  are  making  mince-meat  of  a  poisoricr, 
like  him  they  have  thrown  into  the  river,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  H  you  want  to  see  the  fun, 
follow  me  close,"  added  he,  **  and  peg  away  with 
your  elbows,  for  fear  you  should  be  too  late" 

Hardly  had  the  -wretch  pronounced  these 
words,  when  a  dreadful  shriek  soimded  above 
the  roar  of  the  crowd,  through  which  the  bearers 
of  the  litter,  preceded  by  Morok,  were  with 
difficulty  making  their  way.  It  was  Cephysc 
who  uttered  that  cry.  Jacques,  one  of  the 
seven  heirs  of  the  Rennepont  family,  had  just 
expired  in  her  arms. 

fey  a  strong  fatality,  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  despairing  exclamation  of  Cephyse  announced 
the  death  of  Jacques,  another  cry  rose  from  that 
part  of  the  square  where  they  were  attacking  the 
poisoner. 

That  distant,  supplicating  cry,  tremulous  with 
horrible  alarm,  like  the  last  appeal  of  a  man 
staggering  beneath  the  blows  of  his  murderers, 
chilled  the  soul  of  Morok  in  the  midst  of  his 
execrable  triumph. 

"  Damnation  !"  cried  the  skilful  assassin,  who 
had  selected  drunkenness  and  debauchery  for  his 
murderous,  but  legal  weapons;  **it  is  the  voice 
of  the  Abbe  d*  Aigrigny,  whom  they  have  in  their 
clutches !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   POISONEH. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  little,  before  re- 
lating the  adventure  of  Father  d' Aigrigny,  whose 
cry  of  distress  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon 
Morok,  just  at  the  moment  of  Jacques  Renne- 
pont's  death. 

The  scenes  we  are  about  to  paint,  are  atrocious. 
If  we  were  allowed  to  hope,  that  they  would 
ever  have  any  effect,  these  frightful  pictures 
might  tend,  by  the  very  horror  they  inspire,  to 
prevent  those  excesses  of  monstrous  barbarity, 
of  which  a  blind  and  ignorant  multitude  wUl 
sometimes  be  guilty,  when,  imbued  with  fatal 
errors,  it  yields  to  the  guidance  of  ferocious 
stupidity. 

We  have  said^  that  the  most  absurd  and 
alarming  reports  were  circulating  in  Paris ;  not 
only  did  people  talk  of  poison  given  to  the  sick, 
or  thrown  into  the  public  fountains,  but  it  was 
also  said,  that  wretches  had  been  surprised  in 
the  act  of  putting  arsenic  into  the  pots,  which  are 
usually  kept  all  ready  on  the  counters  of  wine- 
shops. 

Goliah  was  on  his  way  to  rejoin  Morok,  after 
delivering  a  message  to  Father  d' Aigrigny, 
who  was  w^ting  in  a  house  on  the  Place  tie 
t Archev^ck^,  He  entered  a  A^ine-shop  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Calandre,  to  get  some  refreshment,  and, 
having  drunk  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  proceeded 
to  pav  for  them. 

wliilst  the  woman  of  the  house  was  looking 
for  change,  Goliah,  mechanically,  and  very  in- 
nocently, rested  his  hand  on  the  mouth  of  one 
of  the  pots,  that  happened  to  be  within  his 
reach. 

The  tall  stature  of  this  man,  his  repulsive  and 
savage  countenance,  had  already  alarmed  the 


good  woman,  whose  feats  tttid  prrittdlMs  hid 
previously  been  rotned  by  the  p«l«e  iiii><niii 
on  the  subject  of  poisoning ;  but*  wlleii  she  sanr 
Goliah  plaice  his  hand  over  the  moath  d  ofteef 
her  pots,  she  cried  oat  in  distomy:  '*Aht  nr 
gracious !  what  are  you  throwing  ikto  Hiat  potr 

At  these  words,  spoken  in  a  lond  Voice,  and 
with  the  accent  of  terror,  two  or  three  of  die 
drinkers  at  one  of  the  tables  rose  precipitately, 
and  ran  to  the  counter,  whilst  one  of  them 
rashly  exclaimed :  **  It  is  a  poisoner  !** 

Goliah,  not  aware  of  the  reports  circulated  in 
the  neighbourhood,  did  not  at  first  understand 
of  what  he  was  accused.  The  men  Taised  their 
voices,  as  they  called  on  him  to  answer  tiie 
charge ;  but  he,  trusting  to  his  strength,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  in  disdain,  and  rougmy  demanded 
the  change,  which  the  pale  and  frightened 
hostess  no  longer  thought  of  giving  him. 

**  Rascal  1"  cried  one  of  the  men,  with  so 
much  violence,  that  several  of  the  passen-lnr 
stopped  to  listen ;  "  you  shall  have  your  change 
when  you  tell  us  what  you  threw  in  the  pot !" 

•'  Ha  !**  did  he  throw  anytliing  into  the  wiae- 
pot  I"  said  one  of  the  passers-by. 

"  It  is,  perhaps,  a  poisoner,"  said  another. 

"  He  ought  to  be  taken  up,"  added  a  third. 

"  Yes,  yes,'*  cried  those  in  the  house — boaett 
people,  perhaps,  but  imder  the  influence  of  Ae 
general  panic ;  "he  must  be  taken  up,  for  be 
has  been  throwing  poison  into  the  wine-pots." 

'ITie  words  **  He  ia  a  poisoner^*  soon  sprtod 
through  the  group,  which,  at  first  composed  of 
three  or  four  persons,  increased  every  instant 
aroimd  the  door  of  the  wine-shop.  A  dull, 
menacing  clamour  began  to  rise  from  the  orowd; 
the  first  accuser,  seeing  his  fears  thus  shared 
and  almost  justified,  thought  he  was  acting  like 
a  good  and  courageous  citizen,  in  taking  Goliah 
by  the  collar,  and  saying  to  him :  '*  Come  and 
explain  ^rourself  at  the  guard-house,  villain!" 

The  giant,  already  provoked  at  insults,  of 
which  he  did  not  perceive  the  real  meanins,  WM 
exasperated  at  this  sudden  attack ;  yieldmg  to 
his  natural  brutality,  he  knocked  Ms  adversary 
down  upon  the  counter,  and  began  to  hnmmtr 
him  with  his  fists. 

During  this  collision,  several  bottles,  and  two 
or  three  panes  of  glass  were  broken  with  maeh 
noise,  wMlst  the  woman  of  the  house,  mote  sad 
more  frightened,  cried  out  with  all  hor  ndglit : 
"  Help !  a  poisoner !    Help !  murder !" 

At  the  sound  of  the  breaking  windows,  sad 
these  cries  of  distress,  the  passers-by,  of  whos 
the  greater  number  believed  in  the  stories  abovt 
the  poisoners,  rushed  into  the  shop,  to  aid  in 
securing  Goliah.  But  the  latter,  thanks  to  his 
herculean  strength,  after  struggling  for  soais 
moments  with  seven  or  eight  persons,  kaodud 
down  two  of  his  most  furious  assailants,  disea* 
gaged  himself  from  the  others,  drew  near  tilt 
counter,  and,  taking  a  vigorous  spring,  niahifed 
head  foremost,  like  a  bull  about  to  butt,  upoa 
the  crowd  that  blocked  up  the  door; 
forcing  a  passage,  by  the  help  of  his  c 
shoulders  and  athletic  arms,  he  made  bis  wsv 
into  the  street,  and  ran  with  all  speed  in  tiM  di- 
rection of  the  square  of  Notre-Dame,  bis  fw- 
ments  torn,  his  head  bare,  and  his  oonateaaice 
pale  and  full  of  rage. 

Immediately,  a  nxmiber  of  persons  frooi 
amongst  the  crowd  started  in  pursuit  of  Goliah, 
and  a  hundred  voices  exdaioEued :  *'  Stop«-«top 
the  poisoner !" 

Hearing  these  cries,  and  seeing  a  ttin  dxaw 
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ntar,  willi »  wikL  and  troubled  look,  a  butcher, 
w])o  happened  to  be  pasting  with  a  large,  emptj 
tray  on  Ida  head^  threw  it  between  the  legs  of 
Goiiah,  who,  taken  hj  surpriae,  stumbled  and 
felL  The  butcher,  thinking  he  had  performed 
as  heroic  an  action  as  if  he  had  encoimtered  a 
mad  dog,  flung  himself  on  Goliah,  and  rolled 
over  wiu  him  on  the  pavement,  exclaiming: 
'*  Help!  it  is  a  poisoner !    Help  !  help  !'* 

This  scene  took  place  not  far  from  the  cathe- 
dral, but  at  some  distance  from  the  crowd,  which 
was  pressing  round  the  gate  of  the  Hotel-Dicu, 
aa  well  9B  uom  the  eating-house,  in  which  the 
masquerade  of  the  cholera  then  was.  The  day 
was  now  drawing  to  a  dose.  At  the  piercing 
ezies  of  the  butcher,  several  groups,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  Ciboule  and  the  quarryman,  flew 
towards  the  scene  of  the  struggle,  while  those 
who  had  pursued  the  pretended  poisoner  from 
the  Rue  de  la  Calandre,  reached  tne  square  on 
their  side. 

At  sight  of  this  threatening  crowd  advancing 
towards  him,  Goliah,  whilst  he  continued  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  butcher,  who  held  him 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  felt  that  he  was 
lost,  imless  he  could  rid  himself  of  this  adversary 
before  the  arrival  of  the  rest ;  with  a  furious  blow 
of  the  iist,  therefore,  he  broke  the  jaw  of  the 
butcher,  who  just  then  was  above  him,  and  dis- 
engaging himself  from  his  hold,  he  rose,  and 
staggered  a  few  steps  forward. 

Suddenly,  he  stopped.  He  saw  that  he  was 
surrounded.  Behind  him  rose  the  walls  of  the 
cathedral ;  to  the  right  and  left,  and  in  front  of 
hiai,  advanced  a  hostile  multitude. 

The  groans  uttered  by  the  butcher,  who  had 
just  been  lifted  from  the  ground  covered  with 
Uood,  augmented  the  fury  of  the  populace. 

There  was  a  terrible  moment  for  Goliah;  it 
WBa  that  in  which,  still  standing  alone  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  that  grew  smaller  every  second, 
hm  saw  on  all  sides  angry  enemies  rushing  to- 
wards him,  and  uttering  cries  of  death. 

As  the  wild  boar  turns  round  once  or  twice, 
before  resolving  to  stand  at  bay,  and  face  ^e 
derouring  pack,  Goliah,  struck  with  terror,  made 
one  or  two  abrupt  and  wavering  movements. 
Ulan,  as  he  abandoned  the  possibility  of  flight, 
inftinot  told  him,  that  he  had  no  mercv  to  ex- 
pact  from  a  crowd  given  up  to  blind  ana  savage 
twry — a  fury  the  more  pitiless,  as  it  was  believed 
to  be  legitimate.  Goliiah  determined,  therefore, 
at  least  to  sell  his  life  dearly ;  he  sought  for  his 
knife  in  his  pocket,  but,  not  finding  it,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  left  leg  in  an  athletic  posture. 


and,  holding  out  his  two  muscular  arms,  hard 
and  stiff  as  two  bars  of  iron,  waited  with  intre- 
pidity for  the  shock. 

The  first  who  approached  Goliah,  was  Ciboule. 
.The  hag,  heated  and  out  of  breath,  instead  of 
ruahing  upon  hhn,  paused,  stooped  down,  and, 
taking  off  one  of  the  large  wooden  shoes  that  she 
worc^  hurled  it  at  the  head  of  the  giant  with  so 
mvMih  force,  and  with  so  true  an  aim,  that  it 
atnick  him  right  in  the  eye,  which  hung  half-out 
of  ita  socket. 

Goliah  pressed  his  two  hands  to  his  face,  and 
uttered  a  cry  of  excruciating  pain. 

"  I've  made  him  squint !"  said  Ciboule,  with 
a  burst  of  laughter. 

GoHah,  mitfidened  by  the  pain,  instead  of 
waiting  far  the  attack,  which  the  mob  still  hesi- 
tated to  begin,  so  greatly  were  thev  awed  by  his 
appearance  of  herculean  strength  —  the  only 
adveraary  worthy  to  eope  with  him  being  Uie 


qiiarryman,  who  had  been  borne  to  a  distance 
by  the  movement  of  the  crowds— Goliah,  in  his 
rage,  rushed  headlong  upon  the  nearest  group. 

Such  a  struggle  was  too  unequal  to  last  long ; 
but  despair  redoubled  the  giant's  strength,  and 
the  combat  was  for  a  moment  terrible. 

The  unfortimate  man  did  not  £q11  at  once. 
For  some  seconds,  almost  buried  amid  a  swarm 
of  furious  assailants,  one  saw  now  his  mighty 
arm  rise  and  fall  like  a  sledge-hammer  beating 
upon  sculls  and  faces,  and  now  his  enormous 
head,  livid  and  bloody,  drawn  back  by  some  of 
the  combatants  hanging  to  his  tangled  hair. 
Here  and  there,  sudden  movements,  and  violent 
oscillations  of  the  crowd,  bore  witness  to  the 
incredible  energy  of  Goliah's  defence.  But 
when  the  quarryman  succeeded  in  reaching  him, 
Goliah  was  overpowered  and  thrown  down. 

A  long,  savage  shout  of  triumph  announced 
this  fall ;  for  under  such  circumstances,  to  fall — 
is  to  die. 

Instantly,  a  thousand  breathless  and  angry 
voices  repeated  the  crj'  of:  Death  to  the  poisoner! 

Then  began  one  of  those  scenes  of  massacre  and 
torture,  worthy  of  cannibals,  horrible  to  relate, 
and  the  more  incredible,  that  they  happen 
almost  always  in  the  presence,  and  often  with 
the  aid,  of  honest  and  humane  people,  who, 
blinded  by  false  notions  and  stupia  prejudices, 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  into  all  sorts  of  bar- 
barity, under  the  idea  of  performing  an  act  of 
inexorable  justice. 

As  it  frequently  happens,  the  sight  of  the 
blood,  which  flowed  in  torrents  from  the  woimds 
of  Goliah,  inflamed  to  madness  the  rage  of  his 
assailants. 

A  hundred  arms  struck  at  the  unhappy  man  ; 
he  was  stamped  under  foot ;  his  face  and  chest 
were  beaten  in.  Ever  and  anon,  in  the  midst 
of  furious  cries  of  Death  to  the  poisoner!  heavy 
blows  were  audible,  followed  by  stifled  groans. 
It  was  a  frightful  butchenr.  Each  individual, 
yielding  to  a  sanguinary  uenzy,  came  in  turn 
to  strike  his  blow,  or  to  tear  off  his  morsel  of 
flesh.  Women — yes,  women — mothers! — came 
to  spend  their  rage  on  this  mutilated  form. 

There  was  one  moment  of  frightful  terror. 
With  his  face  all  bruised  and  covered  with  mud, 
his  garments  in  rags,  his  chest  bare,  red,  gaping 
with  wounds  —  Goliah,  availing  himself  of  a, 
moment's  lassitude  on  the  part  of  his  assassins, 
who  believed  him  already  Jinished,  succeeded,  by 
one  of  those  convulsive  starts  frequent  in  the 
last  agony,  to  raise  himself  to  his  feet  for  a  few 
seconds ;  then,  blind  with  wounds  and  loss  of 
blood,  striking  about  his  arms  in  the  air  as  if  to 
parry  blows  that  were  no  longer  stmck,  he 
muttered  these  words,  which  came  from  his 
mouth,  accompanied  by  a  crimson  torrent : 
•*  Mercy!  I  am  no  poisoner.    Mercy!" 

This  sort  of  resurrection  producea  so  great  an 
effect  on  the  crowd,  that  for  an  instant  they  fell 
back  afirighted.  The  clamour  ceased,  and  a  small 
space  was  left  around  the  victim.  Some  hearts 
began  even  to  feel  pity ;  when  the  quarryman, 
seeing  Goliah  blinded  with  blood,  groping  before 
him  with  his  hands,  exclaimed  in  ferocious  allu- 
sion to  a  well-known  game  :  **  Now  for  blitid- 
f nail  8  buff** 

Then,  with  a  violent  kick  in  the  stomach,  he 
again  threw  down  the  victim,  whose  head  struck 
twice  heavily  on  the  pavement. 

Just  as  the  giant  fell,  a  voice  from  amongst 
the  crowd  exclaimed :  "  It  is  Goliah  !  stop  !  he 
is  innocent." 
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It  was  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who,  yielding  to  a 
gencroua  sentiment,  waa  making  violent  efforta 
to  reach  ^e  foremost  rank  of  the  actors  in  this 
scene,  and  who  cried  out,  as  he  came  nearer, 
pale,  indignant,  menacing :  **  You  are  cowards 
and  murderers !  This  man  is  innocent.  I 
know  him.    You  will  answer  for  his  life." 

The  vehement  words  of  Father  d'Aigrigny 
were  received  with  loud  murmurs. 

"  You  know  that  poisoner,"  cried  the  quarry- 
man,  seising  the  Jesuit  by  the  ooUar ;  "  then  per- 
haps you  are  a  poisoner  too." 

**  Wretch !"  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
endeavouring  to  shake  himsdf  loose  from  the 

Oof  the  quarryman ,  *'  do  you  dare  to  lay 
upon  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  dare  do  anything,"  answered  the 
quaxTvman. 

**  He  knows  him ;  he's  a  poisoner  like  the 

,  other,"  cried  the  crowd,  pressing  round  the  two 

adversaries;   whilst  Goliah,  who  had  fractured 

his  skull  in  the  fedl,  uttered  a  long  death-rattle. 

At  a  sudden  movement  of  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
who  disengaged  himself  from  the  quarryman, 
a  large  glass  phial  of  a  peculiar  form,  very 
thick,  and  filled  with  a  greenish  liquor,  feU 
from  his  pocket,  and  rolled  close  to  the  dying 
Goliah. 

At  sight  of  this  phial,  many  voices  exclaimed 
together :  "  It  is  poison !  Do  you  see }  He  has 
poison  upon  him.  * 

The  clamour  redoubled  at  this  accusation,  and 
they  pressed  so  close  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny, 
that  he  exclaimed :  **  Do  not  touch  mc !  do  not 
approach  me !" 

"  If  he  is  a  poisoner,"  said  a  voice,  "  no  more 
mercv  for  him  than  for  the  other !" 

"lapoisoner?"  cried  the  abbe,  struck  with 
horror. 

Ciboule  had  darted  upon  the  phial ;  the  quarry- 
man  seized  it  from  her,  uncorked  it,  and  present- 
ing it  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  said  to  him  :  "  Now 
tell  us !  what  is  that  1" 

"  It  is  not  poison,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Then  drink  it !"  returned  the  quarryman. 

**  Yes,  yes !  let  him  drink  it !"  cried  the  mob. 

"  Never !"  answered  Father  d'Aigrigny,  in 
extreme  alarm.  And  he  drew  back  as  he  spoke, 
pushing  away  the  phial  with  his  hand. 

"  Do  you  see  ?  it  is  poison.  He  dares  not 
drink  it,'  they  exclaimed.  And,  already  hemmed 
in  on  every  side,  Father  d'Aigrigny  stumbled 
against  the  body  of  Goliah. 

I*  My  friends,^'  cried  the  Jesuit,  who,  without 
being  a  poisoner,  found  himself  exposed  to  a 
terrible  alternative,  for  his  phial  contained  aro- 
matic salts  of  extraordinary  strength,  designed 
for  a  preservative  against  the  cholera,  and  as 
dangerous  to  swallow  as  any  poison,  **  my  good 
friends,  you  are  in  error.  I  conjure  you,  in  the 
name  of  God " 

"  If  it  is  not  poison,  drink  it !"  interrupted 
the  quarryman,  as  he  again  offered  the  phial  to 
the  Jesuit. 

"  If  he  does  not  drink  it,  death  to  the  poisoner 
of  the  people!" 

**  Yes  l—death  to  him !  death  to  him !" 

"  Unlu^py  men !"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
whilst  his  hair  stood  on  end  with-  terror ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  murder  me  ?" 

"  And  all  those,  that  you  and  your  comrade 
have  killed,  you  wretch  r 

**  But  it  is  not  true — ^and 


•<  To  drink  that  would  be  death,"  orisA  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 

**  Ah  I  do  you  hear  Hie  wretek  V  cried  ike 
mob,  pressing  closer  to  him ;  **  he  hee  eonfawd 
— he  has  confessed  1" 


i>tj 


"  Drink  then !"  repeated  the  inflexible  quarry- 
man ;  "  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time." 


**  He  has  betrayed  hims^! 

•*  He  said,  to  drink  that  would  be  death." 

"  But  listen  to  me  then  V  cried  the  abb^, 
clasping  his  hands  together;  *'  this  phial  ia " 

Furious  cries  interrupted  Father  d'Aigrigty. 
**  Ciboule,  make  an  end  of  that  one !"  crfad  ths 
quarryman,  spuming  Goliah  with  hia  ibot.  **l 
will  begin  this  one!"  And  he  aeiaed  Fbdur 
d'Aigrigny  by  the  throat. 

At  these  words,  two  different  gronpa  fonasi 
themselves.  One,  led  by  Ciboule^  mad$  an  mi 
of  Goliah,  with  kicks  and  blows,  atones  sad 
wooden  shoes ;  his  body  was  soon  reduced  to  t 
horrible  thing,  mutilated,  nameless,  fonnkas^ 
a  mere  inert  mass  of  filth  and  mangled  flesh. 

Ciboule  gave  her  cloak,  which  they  tied  to  aas 
of  the  dislocated  ankles  of  the  body,  and  thu 
dragged  it  to  the  parapet  of  the  quay.  That, 
with  shouts  of  ferocious  joy,  they  precipitatad 
the  bloody  remains  into  the  river. 

Now  who  does  not  shudder  at  the  thoofdit, 
that,  in  a  time  of  popular  canunotioo,  a  wora,  a 
single  word,  spoken  imprudently,  even  by  aa 
honest  man,  and  without  hatred,"  will  suiBee  to 
provoke  so  horrible  a  murder. 

*'  It  is  perhaps  a  poisoner!"  aaid  one  of  ths 
drinkers  in  the  tavern  of  the  Rue  de  la  Calaadbe 
— nothing  more — and  Goliah  had  been  pitileaaly 
murdered. 

^M^at  imperious  reasons  for  penetratiiig  Hl^ 
lowest  depths  of  the  masses  with  inatmetian  aad 
with  light — to  enable  unfivtunate  creatines  la 
defend  themselves  from  so  many  stupid  pMJ»- 
diecs,  so  many  fetal  superstitionB,  so  mm 
implacable  fanatacism! — How  can  we  ask  §m 
calmness,  reflection,  self-control,  or  the  seati- 
ment  of  justice,  from  abandoned  beings,  whoai 
ignorance  has  brutalised,  and  miaerv  deprava^ 
and  suffering  made  f(at>cious,  and  of  whoai 
society  takes  no  thought,  except  when  it  ^aiM 
them  to  the  galleys,  or  lunda  tnem  ready  far  tiia 

executioner  ? 

•  «  • 

The  terrible  cry,  which  had  so  atartled  Monk, 
was  uttered  by  Father  d'Aigrigny,  aa  the  qaarry* 
man  laid  his  formidable  hand  upon  hiasi  aayiur 
to  Ciboule :  <*  Make  an  end  of  thai  one--4  wil 
begin  this  one !" 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THB   CATfiBDBAL. 

The  night  was  almost  come,  when  the 
lated  body  of  Goliah  was  thrown  into  the  livar. 

The  osmlations  of  the  mob  had  eanied  ials 
the  street,  which  runs  along  th^left  aide  d  Ae 
cathedral,  the  group  into  whose  power  FMlMff 
d'Aigrigny  had  feUen.  Having  aueeeaded  ii 
freeing  himself  from  the  graap  of  the  qtiacry 
but  still  closely  pressed  by  the  multitude 
surrounded  him,  crying.  Death  to  thepomm 
he  retreated  step  by  step,  trying  to  parry  the 
blows  that  were  dealt  him.  By  yieatace  af 
mind,  address,  and  courage,  reeovermg  at  that 
critical  moment  his  ancient  military  cnargy,  he 
had  hitherto  been  able  to  reaiat,  ana  to         ~ 


•  Tliia  fact  is  liutoricaL  A  man  waa  maasaorcd.  bacaiua 
a  phial  fxiXL  of  ammonia  was  found  umm  Mm.  Op  M* 
rcrasal  to  drink  it,  tSie  populace,  permaaed  that  flke  bo(tt» 
contained  poison,  tore  him  to  ptoces^ — B.  8. 
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ibm  <m  his  feet — knowing,  by  the  example  of 
Goliah,  that  to  fall  was  to  die. 

Though  he  had  little  hope  of  being  heard  to 
any  pnrpo«e,  the  abb^  contmued  to  otdl  for  help 
with  all  his  might.  Disputing  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  he  manceuvied  so  as  to  draw  near  one 
of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  church,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  ensconcing  himself  in  a  comer 
formed  by  the  projection  of  a  buttress,  and  close 
by  a  little  door. 

This  position  was  rather  favourable.  Leaning 
with  his  back  against  the  waU,  Father  d' Algrigny 
•W9B  sheltered  from  the  attacks  of  a  ^rtion  of 
his  assailants.  But  the  quarryman,  wishing  to 
depriye  him  of  this  last  cnance  of  safety,  rushed 
upon  him,  with  the  intention  of  dragging  him 
out  into  the  circle,  where  he  would  have  been 
trampled  uudcr  fbot.  The  fear  of  death  gave 
Father  d'Aigrigny  extraordinary  strength,  and 
he  was  able  once  more  to  repulse  the  quarry- 
man,  and  remain  entrenched  in  the  corner  where 
he  had  taken  refuge. 

The  resistance  of  the  victim  redoubled  the 
fage  of  the  assailants.  Cries  of  murderous  im- 
port resoimded  with  new  violence.  The  quarry- 
man  again  rushed  upon  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
saying :  "  Follow  me.  Mends !  this  lasts  too 
long.    Let  us  make  an  end  of  it." 

jfiither  d'Aigrigny  saw  that  he  was  lost. 

His  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  felt  him- 
self sinking ;  his  legs  trembled  under  him,  and  a 
doud  obscured  his  sight ;  the  bowlings  of  the 
furious  mob  began  to  soimd  dull  upon  his  ear. 
The  effects  of  violent  contusions,  received  during 
the  struggle,  both  on  the  head  and  chest,  were 
BOW  very  perceptible.  Two  or  three  times,  a 
mixture  of^  blood  and  foam  rose  to  the  lips  of 
the  abb6  ;  his  position  was  a  desperate  one. 

'*  To  be  slaughtered  by  these  brutes,  after 
escaping  death  so  often  in  war  !'*  Such  was  the 
thought  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  as  the  quarryman 
mahed  upon  him. 

Suddenly,  at  the  moment  when  the  abb^, 
yielding  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
uttered  one  last  cry  for  help,  in  a  heart-piercing 
Toice,  the  door  agidnst  which  he  leaned  opened 
behind  him,  and  a  firm  hand  caught  hold  of  him, 
and  piilled  him  into  the  church. 

Thanks  to  this  movement,  performed  with  the 
nqpidity  of  lightning,  the  quarryman,  thrown 
forward  in  his  attempt  to  seize  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
could  not  check  his  progress,  and  found  himself 
Just  opposite  to  the  person  who  had  come,  as 
It  were,  to  take  the  place  of  the  victim. 

The  quarryman  stopped  short,  and  then  fell 
back  a  couple  of  paces,  so  much  was  he  amazed 
at  this  sudden  apparition,  and  impressed,  like 
llie  rest  of  the  crowd,  ^vith  a  vague  feeling  of 
iadmiration  and  respect,  at  sight  of  him  who 
bad  come  so  miraculously  to  the  aid  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 

It  was  Gabriel.  The  young  missionary  re- 
mained standing  on  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
EQa  long  black  cassock  was  half  lost  in  the 
shadows  of  the  cathedral;  whilst  his  angelic 
eountenance,  with  its  border  of  long  light  hair, 
now  pale  and  agitated  by  pity  and  grief,  was 
illummed  by  the  last  faint  rays  of  twilight. 

This  countenance  shone  with  so  divine  a 
beauty,  and  expressed  such  touching  and  tender 
Compassion,  that  the  crowd  felt  awed,  as,  with 
his  laive  blue  eyes  fiill  of  tears,  and  his  hands 
tiaapea  together,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  sonorous 
Tdee:  "Have  mercy,  my  brethren!  Be  hu- 
— be  just  r 


Recovering  from  his  first  movement  of  surprisf 
and  involuntary  emotion,  the  quarryman  advanced 
a  step  towards  Gabriel,  and  said  to  him :  **  No 
mercy  for  the  poisoner !  we  must  have  hinu 
Give  him  up  to  us.  or  we  gro  and  take  him.'* 

"  You  cannot  think  of  it,  my  brethren,"  an- 
swered Gabriel;  *'  the  church  is  a  sacred  place — a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted." 

*'  We  would  drag  our  poisoner  from  the  altar," 
answered  the  quarryman,  roughly ;  "  so  give 
him  up  to  us." 

**  Listen  to  me,  my  brethren,"  said  Gabriel| 
extending  his  arms  towards  them. 

"  Down  with  the  calotte  f  cried  the  quarrr* 
man ;  "  let  us  go  and  look  for  him  in  tht 
church." 

«*  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  mob,  again  led  away  by 
the  violence  of  this  wretch ;  "  down  with  th# 
calotte  f* 

**  They  are  all  of  a  piece," 

««  Down  with  them !" 

••  Let  us  do  as  we  did  at  the  archbishop's." 

*'  Or  at  Saint-Germain-rAuxerrois."t 

"  What  do  we  care  for  a  church  ?" 

"  If  the  priests  defend  the  poisoners,  we'll 
pitch  them  mto  the  water,  too !' 

"Yes!  yes!" 

"  I'll  show  you  the  way,"  cried  the  quarry- 
man ;  and,  followed  by  Ciboiile,  and  a  good  n\mi« 
ber  of  determined  men,  he  rushed  toward^ 
Gabriel. 

The  missionary,  who  for  some  moments  had 
watched  the  increasing  fliry  of  the  crowd,  had 
foreseen  this  movement ;  hastily  retreating  into 
the  church,  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  assailants,  in  nearly  closm^  the  door,  and 
in  barriacading  it  by  the  help  oi  a  wooden  bar, 
which  he  held  m  sucn  a  manner,  as  would  enable 
the  door  to  resist  for  a  few  minutes. 

Whilst  he  thus  defended  the  entrance,  Gabriel 
shouted  to  Father  d'Aigrigny :  "  Fly,  father  I 
fly  through  the  vestry.  The  other  doors  are 
fastened. 

The  Jesuit,  overpowered  by  fatigue,  covered 
with  contusions,  bathed  in  tsold  sweat,  feeling 
his  strength  altogether  fidl,  and,  believing  him* 
self  too  soon  in  safety,  had  sunk,  half*famting, 
into  a  chair. 

At  the  voice  of  Gabriel,  he  rose  with  difficulty, 
and  with  a  trembling  step,  endeavoured  to  reach 
the  choir,  separatedfrom  the  rest  of  the  church 
by  an  iron  railing. 

"  Quick,  father !"  added  Gabriel,  in  alarm, 
using  every  csSbrt  to  maintain  the  door,  which 
was  now  vigorously  assailed.  '*  Make  haste ! 
In  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  And  to  be  alone  T  contmued  the  missionary, 
in  despair—"  aUmef  to  arrest  the  progress  of  these 
madmen !" 

He  was,  indeed,  alone.  At  the  first  noise  of 
the  attack,  three  or  four  sacristans  and  other 
members  of  the  eatahlUhment  were  in  the  church ; 
but  these  people,  struck  with  terror,  and  remem- 
bering the  sack  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  and 
of  Saint-Gennain-l'Auxerrois,  had  immediately 
taken  flight.  Some  of  them  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  organ-loft,  and  others  fled  into  the 
vestry,  the  doors  of  which  they  locked  after 
them,  thus  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  Gabriel  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  latter,  bent  double  by  pain,  yet  roused  by 

*  The  'small  cap  worn  by  priests.  A  cant  word  for  the 
clergy. 

t  A  church  in  Paris,  plundered  by  the  mob,  during  a 
popular  tumult.    „.   .  i»  . 
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the  pressing  words  of  the  missionary,  helping 
himself  on  by  means  of  the  chairs  he  met  with 
on  his  passage,  made  vain  efforts  to  reach  the 
railing  of  the  choir.  After  adyancing  a  few 
steps,  yanqnishcd  by  his  suffering,  he  staggered 
and  fell  upon  the  pavement,  deprived  of  sense 
and  motion. 

At  the  same  moment,  Gabriel,  in  spite  of  the 
incredible  energy  with  which  the  desire  to  save 
Father  d'Aigrigny  had  inspired  him,  felt  the 
door  giving  way  beneath  the  formidable  pressure 
from  without. 

Turning  his  head,  to  see  if  the  Jesuit  had  at 
least  quitted  the  church,  Gabriel,  to  his  great 
alarm,  perceived  that  he  was  lying  motionless  at 
a  few  steps  from  the  choir. 

To  abandon  the  half-broken  door,  to  run  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  to  lift  him  in  his  arms,  and 
drag  him  -within  the  railing  of  the  choir,  was 
for  the  young  priest  an  action  rapid  as  thought ; 
for  he  closed  the  gate  of  the  choir,  just  at  the 
instant  that  the  quarryman  and  his  band,  having 
finished  breaking  down  the  door,  rushed  in  a 
body  into  the  church. 

Standing  in  front  of  the  choir,  with  his  arms 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  Gabriel  waited  calmly 
and  intrepidly  for  this  mob,  still  more  exaspe- 
rated by  such  unexpected  resistance. 

The  door  once  forced,  the  assailants  rushed  in 
with  great  violence.  But  hardly  had  they 
entered  the  church,  when  a  strange  scene  took 
place. 

It  was  nearly  dark.  Only  a  few  silver  lamps 
shed  their  pale  light  round  the  sanctuary,  whose 
far  outlines  disappeared  in  shadow. 

On  suddenly  entering  this  immense  cathe- 
dral, dark,  silent,  and  deserted,  the  most  auda- 
cious were  struck  with  awe,  almost  with  fear, 
in  presence  of  the  imposing  grandeur  of  that 
stony  solitude. 

Outcries  and  threats  died  away  on  the  lips  of 
the  most  furious.  They  seemed  to  dread  awak- 
ing the  echoes  of  those  enormous  arches,  those 
black  vaults,  from  which  oozed  a  sepulchral 
dampness,  which  chilled  their  brows  inflamed 
with  anger,  and  fell  upon  their  shoulders  like  a 
mantle  of  ice. 

Religious  tradition,  routine,  habit,  the  memo- 
ries of  childhood,  have  so  much  influence  upon 
certain  men,  that  hardly  had  they  entered  the 
church,  before  several  of  the  quarryman's  com- 
panions respectfully  took  off  their  hats,  bowed 
their  bare  heads,  and  walked  along  cautiously, 
as  if  to  check  the  noise  of  their  footsteps  on  the 
sounding  stones. 

Then  they  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low 
and  fearful  whisper. 

Others  timidly  raised  their  eyes  to  the  far 
heights  of  the  topmost  arches  of  that  gigantic 
building,  now  lost  in  obscurity,  and  felt  ^most 
frightened  to  see  themselves  so  little  in  the  midst 
of  that  immensity  of  darkness. 

But,  at  the  first  joke  of  the  quarryman,  who 
broke  this  respectful  silence,  the  emotion  soon 
passed  away. 

**  Blood  and  thunder  !*'  cried  he  ;  **  are  you 
fetching  breath  to  sing  vespers  ?  If  they  lad 
wine  in  the  font,  well  and  good  !** 

These  words  were  received  with  a  burst  of 
savage  laughter.  **  AH  this  time,  the  villain 
will  escape,"  said  one. 

**  And  we  shall  be  robbed,"  added  Ciboule. 

**  One  would  think  we  had  cowards  here,  who 
are  afraid  of  the  sacristans,"  cried  the  quarry- 
man. 


<*  Never,"  replied  the  others  in  chorus;  "  we 
fear  nobody." 

««  Forward !" 

"  Yes,  yes !  forward !"  was  repeated  oa  all 
sides. 

And  the  animation  which  had  been  calmed 
down  for  a  moment,  was  redoubled  in  the  midst 
of  renewed  tumult. 

Some  moments  after,  the  eves  of  the  assaiUzits, 
becoming  accustomed  to  the  half-light,  were 
able  to  distinguish,  in  ^e  midst  of  the  &int 
halo  shed  aroimd  by  a  silver  laxnpt  tiie  imposing 
countenance  of  Gabriel,  as  he  stood  before  the 
iron  railing  of  the  choir. 

"  The  poisoner  is  here,  hid  in  a  comer,"  died 
the  quarryman.  <*  We  must  force  this  curate  to 
give  us  back  the  villain." 

<*  He  shall  answer  for  hint.'* 

'*  He  took  him  into  the  church." 

"  He  shall  pay  for  both,  if  we  do  not  find  the 
other." 

As  the  first  impression  of  involuntary  respect 
was  effiiced  from  the  minds  of  ihe  crowd,  max 
voices  rose  the  louder,  and  thcar  fiiees  became 
the  more  savage  and  threatening,  because  thej 
all  felt  ashamMl  of  their  momentary  hcsitsrion 
and  weakness, 

"  Yes,  yes !"  cried  many  Toices,  trembling 
with  rage ;  "  we  must  have  the  life  of  one  or  the 
other." 

"Or  of  both!" 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  this  priest,  if  he 
wants  to  prevent  us  from  Mrvtnjf  tnU  our 
poisoner," 

"  Death  to  him !  death  to  him  !'* 

At  this  burst  of  ferocious  ydOs,  ivludh  wen 
fearfully  re-echoed  from  the  ffroined  nches  d 
the  cathedral,  the  mob,  maddened  by  iige, 
rushed  towards  the  choir,  at  the  door  of  which 
Gabriel  was  standing. 

The  yotmg  missionary,  who,  when  pisced  on 
the  cross  by  the  savages  of  the  Rocky  ]£m^Bini, 
yet  entreated  the  Lord  to  spare  his  exeoutumezs, 
had  too  much  courage  in  his  heart,  too  much 
charity  in  his  soul,  not  to  risk  his  life  a  thoa- 
sand  tmies  over  to  save  that  of  Father  d'Aigxignr 
— the  very  man  who  had  betrayed  him  by  sues 
cowardly  and  cruel  hypocrisy. 


CJHAPTER  Vin. 

THE  XUnDEBBBS. 

TiiE  quarryman,  followed  by  his  band,  ran  to- 
wards Gabriel,  who  had  advanced  a  few  paces 
from  the  choir-raUing,  and  exdiumed,  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  rage:  **  Where  is  the  poisoner: 
We  "will  have  him  !" 

*'  And  who  has  told  vou,  my  brethren,  that  he 
is  a  poisoner  r"  repUed  Gabriel,  with  his  deep, 
sonorous  voice.  A  poisoner!  Where  are  the 
proofs — the  witnesses  ? — the  victims  r" 

**  Enough  of  that  nonsense — ^we  are  not  hot 
at  confession,"  brutally  answered  the  quany- 
man,  advancing  towards  him  in  a  threatening 
maimer ;  **  give  up  the  man  to  us — ^he  shudl  be 
forthcoming,, unless  you  choose  to  stand  in  his 
shoes  ?" 

**  Yes,  yes !"  exclaimed  several  voices;  *'theT 
understand  each  other !  One  or  the  other  we 
"will  have !" 

**  Verv  well,  then ;  since  it  is  so,"  said  Gahii^ 
raising  his  head,  and  advancing  irith  cabmea. 
resignation,  and  fearlessness,  **  he  or  I,"  added 
he — **  it  seems  to  make  no  diflerence  to  yon^ 
you  are  determined  to  have  blood;  take  matt 
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and  I  will  pnrdnn  you,  my  liieade,  fat  A  fatal 
deliuion  hiu  unsettled  your  leuon." 

Thoe  words  of  Gabriel,  his  courage,  the  noble- 
ness of  his  attitude,  the  beauty  of  hia  conDtenance, 
had  made  an  imjiressioii  on  some  of  the  aaaailantg, 
when  suddenly  D,  Toice  exclaimed :  "Look!  there 
ia  the  poiBoner— behind  the  railing." 

"  Wliere?  where?"  cried  they. 

•'  There — do  vou  Bee  ?■— fltreldied  on  the  floor," 

On  hearing  this,  the  mob.  which  had  hithertn 
formed  a  compact  mass,  in  the  son  of  passage 
separating  the  twi>  aidesof  the  nare,  between  the 
rows  of  chairs,  dispersed  in  every  direotion  to 
reach  the  railing  of  the  choir,  the  lant  and  only 
boiricr  that  now  sheltered  Father  d'AJgripiy. 

During  this  manccuvre,  thequarnrnon,  Ciboulc, 
and  others,  advanced  towards  Gabriel,  exclaim- 
ing with  fcroctons  jcy :  "  This  time,  we  have 
him.    Death  to  the  poisoncs  1" 

To  aafe  Father   d'Aigrigny,   Gabriel  would 
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hOTe  allowed  himself  to  be  massacred  at 
eiktraitce  of  the  choir;  but,  a  little  further  on, 
the  railing,  not  above  four  feet  in  height,  would 
in  another  instant  be  scaled  or  broken  through. 

The  missionary  lost  all  hope  of  saving  the 
Jesuit  from  a  frightful  death.  Yet  he  esdnimed : 
"  Slop,  poor  deluded  people !" — and,  citending 
his  arms,  he  threw  himself  in  iront  of  the  crowd. 

His  words,  Ms  gesture,  his  countenance,  were 
expressive  of  an  authority  at  once  so  tender  and 
so  fraternal,  that  there  was  a  moment's  heaitation 
amongst  the  mob.  But  to  this  hesitation  soon 
succeeded  the  most  furious  cries  of  "  Death '. 
death !" 

"You  wish  for  his  death?"  said  Gabriel, 
growing  still  paler. 

"  Well,  let  him  die,"  cried  the  missionary, 

inspired  with  a  sudden  thought ;   "  let  him  die 
on  the  instant !" 
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These  wards  of  tlie  young  priest  struck  the 
crowd  with  amazement.  Fur  a  few  maments, 
they  all  stood  mute,  motionlesa,  and  aa  it  were 
paralysed,  looking  at  Gabriel  in  stupid  astomili- 

•'  This  man  us  guilty,  you  say,"  reimned  the 

emotion.     "  You  have  condenmed  him  without 

Sroof,  without  witnesses— no  mutter ;  he  must 
ie.  You  reproach  him  with  being  a  poisoner  ; 
where  are  hia  victims  i — You  cannot  tell — but  no 
matter ;  he  is  condemned.  You  refuse  to  bear 
his  defence,  the  sacrod  right  of  every  accused 
petsoa— no  matter ;  the  senwncc  is  pronounced. 
You  are  at  once  hia  accusers,  judges,  and  eiecu' 
tioners.  Be  it  so !— You  have  never  seen  till 
now  this  unfortunate  man,  he  haa  done  you  no 
harm,  he  has  perhaps  not  done  harm  to  any  one 
—  yet  you  take  upon  yourselvei  the  terrible 
respODsibilicy  of  hii  death — understand  me  well 
—of  his  death.  Be  it  so  then  I  your  conscience 
will  absolve  you — I  will  beliate  it.  He  must 
die  1  the  aacredneas  of  God's  ^QsB  will  not  save 

"  No,  no !"  cried  many  furiqqi  Toioo- 
"  No,"  resumed  Gwmd,  with  increasing 
warmth ;  ■'  no,  you  havfl  aeteniiliied  to  shBd  his 
blood,  and  jou  will  Ehe4  't  nm  in  the  leai'i 
umple.  It  i«,  you  say,  your  n^t.  You  *n 
doing  an  act  of  terrible  juatipa.  Bui  why  then 
M)  many  vigorous  a^mB  to  make  ait  end  of  one 
dying  mane  Why  these  ontciiesi  this  fuijt 
this  violence  t  Is  it  thus  that  t^  people,  the 
strong  and  equitable?  people,  axt  WOAl  to  execute 
their  judgments!  No,  no;  wbeu,  suie  of  their 
right,  they  strike  tUeii  enemies,  it  is  irith  the 
cabnoess  of  the  jud^'i',  who,  in  freedom  of  soul 
and  conscience,  pos-i.-  seiitcin.-[;',  Nc,  tlie  strong 
and  equitable  peopli'  <!<'  i\<-t,  d'-j]  ihi  it  bllws  lik« 
blind  men  or  mat),  uCiltiii^  iiiui-  nf  r.iL:i  aa  if  to 
drown  the  sense  (^  <:uni<^  Ldwuiiil)'  I'i'd  horribla 
murder.  }fo,  it  is  imt  tlitiEi  th^i  ihty  BXBrciH 
the  fonnidatile  48^'*'   ■"  "1"'^''   J'""  "^^  W 

clMm— fijr  you  wjU  have  it " 

"  Yea,  we  will  have  it  1"  shouted  tlie  quawy- 
mao,  Ciboule,  tod  others  of  the  more  pitiless 
portion  of  the  tnob ;  whilst  a  ^eat  number 
renmineti  silent,  struek  with  the  words  of  Gabriel, 
who  had  just  painted  to  them,  in  such  lively 
colours,  the   frightful    act   they  were  about  to 

"  Yea,"  resumed  the  qaarryman,  "  it  is  our 
right  i  we  have  determined  to  kill  the  poisoner !" 

So  saying,  and  with  bloodshot  eye,  and  fiushed 
cheek,  the  wretch  advanced  at  the  head  of  B 
resolute  group,  makins  a  gesture  u  though  he 
would  have  pushed  aside  Gabriel,  who  was  still 
standing  in  tiont  of  the  railing. 

But,  matead  of  resisting  the  bandit,  the  mis- 
aionary  advanced  a  couple  of  steps  to  meet  him, 
look  hJTi  by  the  aim,  and  aaid  m  a  firm  voice : 
■■  Come!" 

And,  dragging  as  it  were  with  him  the  stupe- 
fied quarryman,  whom  his  companions  did  not 
venture  to  follow  at  the  moment,  struck  dumb 
as  they  were  by  this  new  incident,  Gabriel 
rapidly  traversed  the  space  which  separated  him 
from  the  choir,  opened  the  iron  gate,  and,  still 
holding  the  quarryman  by  the  arm,  led  ti'iri  up 
to  the  prostrate  form  of  Father  d'Aigriguy,  and 
said  to  htm  ;  "  There  is  the  victim.  He  is  con- 
demned,    Strike !" 

"  I !"  cried  the  quarryinan,  hesitating ;  "  I — 
all  alone !" 

"  Oh!"  replied  Gabriel,  with  bittemeia,  "thete 


is  no  danger.  You  can  easily  flniah  him.  Look: 
he  is  broken  down  with  sufierinK  1  he  has  hardlj 
a  breath  of  life  left ;  he  will  make  no  teals' 
Do  not  be  afr^d !" 

The  quarryman  remained  motionleas,  vrhiln 
the  crowd,  stranedy  impressed  with  this  iDC)dell^ 
approached  a  bttle  nearer  the  railing,  without 
dating  to  come  within  the  sate. 

"  Srike  then '."  resumed  Gabriel,  addressiiii 
the  quarrv^nan,  whilst  he  pointed  to  the  crowd 
with  asolmm  geituie;  "  there  sre  the  judges: 


vthe 


B  qUHtryman,  drawing  bick, 
liaeyes;  "  I'm  not  the  czeco- 


No !"  cried  tho 
and  turning  away  hia  eyes ; 
lionet — not  I!" 

The  crowd  remained  silent.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments, not  a  word,  not  a  err,  disturbed  Ilic 
stillness  of  the  solemn  cathedral. 

In  a  desperate  caae,  Gabriel  had  acted  with 
profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

'When  the  muuitude,  inflamed  with  blind 
rage,  rushes  with  ferocious  damour  upou  a  va^ 
victim,  and  each  man  strikes  his  blow,  tMi 
dteadfril  specie*  of  ewnlw^  murder  spptm 
less  horrible  to  each,  bec«iu«  they  all  sluie  in 
the  common  crime ;  and  then  the  ahouti,  the 
sight  of  blood,  the  desperate  dol^cG  of  the  msi 
they  massacre,  finish  by  pnxnicing  a  sort  of 
ferocious  intoxication ;  but,  KnqiiiKSt  all  then 
furious  madmen,  who  take  pwt  fs  the  homidde, 
select  one,  and  place  him  &m  tp  t^e  with  tht 


victim, 
dost 


cap^le  of  tfwaUaoe,  and  tsv 
—he  will  luiRlly 


It  wai  t)iM  ITltli  tb«  quairrisMi ;  the  wtcl 
tremhlod  at  m  idea  of  Mmmltting  a  muda 
cold  blood,  wd  att  oinu. 

paoaed  verji^dl)': 


It  waa  t)iM  irif>  t^  9"*^ 

lemhlod  a'         "       ' 

cold  blood,     . 

The  preceding 
amongst  the  comOKUonf  of  the  quaonun  nc 
est  to  the  railinf  toiu  dtd  not  undgittand 
tmpieaaioH,  wtuu  thn  would  themadrw  bars 
felt  aa  sbongly  w'toia  Mid  man,  if  it  had  been 
said  to  Qieq) :  "  ^  tha  office  of  ezecuttoaet !" 

Tliese  tttvelbn  b^af;  to  murmur  aloud  at  liii 
WMlmew-  '■  £|f  l^fM  Wt  finish  the  poisons," 
Mtidone. 

■'Tbe'wwaidl" 

"  Ha  it  afrti4.'' 

■*  Hb  draws  uck." 

Hetriog  these  WC^It  ^^  quairyman  ran  to 
the  gate,  threw  it  wida  opepi  and,  pofaiting  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  exclaimed  :  *'  If  diert  is  ose 
here  braver  than  I  am,  let  him  go  and  finish  the 
job — let  him  be  the  executioner— come  !" 

At  tliiii  proposal,  the  murmurs  ceased.  A.  dm 
silence  reigned  once  more  in  the  cathedraL  All 
those  countenances,  but  now  so  fimout,  becsmi 
sad,  conBiaed,  almost  frightened      "^      .  •   •-! 

mob  began  to  undetitand  the  fen. 

of  the  action  it  had  been  about  to  commit.    Not 
one  durst  go  aloike,  to  atiike  tha  half-eipiiing 

Suddenly,  Father  d'Aigtignj  uttered  *  kind 
of  dying  tattle,  hia  head  and  one  of  bis 
stirred  with  a  convulsive  movement,  sod 
fell  back  upon  the  stonea,  aa  if  he  had  JDrt 
expired. 

Gabriel  gave  a  cry  of  anguiah  and  threw  hiiB- 
self  on  his  knees  close  to  Father  d'AigTigny, 
exclaiming :  "  Great  Qodl  he  is  deed'" 

lliere  ia  a  singulai  variable 
of  a  crowd,  alike  auaceptiblt 
impressions. 

At  the  heart-piercing  cry  of  Gabriel,  sU  Ibete 
people,  who,     -  ■  ' '^-'  ' ■^ 
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with  loud  uproar,  the  massacre  of  this  man,  felt 
touched  with  a  sudden  pitj. 

The  words  **  He  i»  dead!**  circulated  in  low 
whispers  through  the  crowd,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  shudder,  whilst  Gabriel  raised  with  one 
hand  the  heavy  head  of  FaUier  d'Aigrigny,  and 
with  the  other  sought  to  feel  if  the  pulse  still 
beat  beneath  the  ice-cold  skin. 

"  Mr.  Curate,"  said  the  quarryman,  bending 
towards  Gabriel,  **  is  there  really  no  hope?" 

The  answer  of  Gabriel  was  waited  for  with 
anxiety,  in  the  midst  of  deep  silence.  The 
people  hardly  ventured  to  exchange  a  few  words 
m,  whispers. 

"  Blessed  be  God !"  exclaimed  Gabriel,  sud- 
denly.   **  His  heart  beats." 

**  His  heart  beats,"  repeated  the  quarryman, 
turning  his  head  towards  the  crowd,  to  mform 
them  of  this  good  news. 

"  Ah !  his  heart  beats !"  repeated  the  others, 
in  whispers. 

**  There  is  hope.  We  may  yet  save  him," 
added  Gabriel,  with  an  expression  of  indescrib- 
able happiness. 

"  We  may  jet  save  him,"  repeated  the  quarry- 
man,  mechamcally. 

"  We  may  yet  save  him,"  murmured  the 
crowd. 

**  Quick,  quick,"  resumed  Gabriel,  addressing 
the  quarryman ;  "  help  me,  brother.  Let  us 
carry  him  to  a  neighbouring  house,  where  he 
can  have  immediate  aid." 

The  quarryman  obeyed  with  readiness.  Whilst 
the  missionary  lifted  Father  d'Aigrigny  by  hold- 
ing him  under  the  arms,  the  quarryman  took  the 
legs  of  the  almost  inanimate  body.  Together, 
they  carried  him  outside  of  the  choir. 

At  sight  of  the  formidable  quarryman,  aiding 
the  young  priest  to  render  assistance  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  just  before  ptirsued  with  menaces 
of  death,  the  multitude  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of 
compassion.  These  men,  yielding  to  the  power- 
ful influence  of  the  words  and  example  of  Gabriel, 
felt  themselves  deeply  moved,  and  each  became 
anxious  to  offer  his  services. 

**  Mr.  Curate,  he  would  perhaps  be  better  on 
a  chair,  that  one  could  carry  upright,"  said 
Ciboule. 

*•  Shall  I  go  and  fetch  a  litter  from  the  Hotel- 
Dieu?"  asked  another. 

••  Mr.  Curate,  let  me  take  your  place ;  the 
body  is  too  heavy  for  you." 

**  Don't  trouble  yourself,"  said  a  powerful 
man,  approaching  the  missionary  respectfully ; 
**  I  can  carry  him  alone." 

**  If  I  nm  and  fetch  a  coach,  Mr.  Curate?" 
said  a  young  vagabond,  taking  off  his  red  cap. 

"  Right,"  said  the  quarrynmn ;  •*  run  away, 
my  buck !" 

"  But  first,  ask  Mr.  Curate,  if  you  are  to  go 
for  a  coach,"  said  Ciboule,  stoppmg  the  impa- 
tient messenger. 

**  True,"  added  one  of  the  bystanders ;  **  we 
are  here  in  a  church,  and  Mr.  Curate  has  the 
command.    He  is  at  home." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  go  at  once,  my  child,"  said  Gabriel 
to  the  obHgine  young  vagabond. 

Whilst' uie  latter  was  making  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  a  voice  said  :  "  I've  a  little  wicker- 
bottle  of  brandy ;  will  that  be  of  any  use  ?" 

"  No  doubt,'  answered  Gabriel,  hastily ;  "  pray 
give  it  here.  We  can  rub  his  temples  with  the 
mpiiit,  and  make  him  inhale  a  little." 

«  Pass  the  bottle,"  cried  Ciboule ;  "  but  don't 
put  your  noses  in  it."    And,  passed  with  caution 


from  hand  to  hand»  the  bottle  reached  Gabriel  in 
safety. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  coach. 
Father  d'Aigrigny  had  been  seated  upon  a  chair. 
Whilst  several  good-natured  people  carefully 
supported  the  abbe,  the  missionary  made  him 
inhale  a  little  brandy.  In  a  few  minutes,  the 
spirit  had  a  powerful  influence  on  tlie  Jesuit ;  he 
made  some  slight  movements,  and  his  oppressed 
bosom  heaved  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  He  is  saved — he  will  live,"  cried  Gabriel,  in 
a  triumphant  voice ;  *'  he  will  live,  my  brothers !" 

*'  Ah !  so  much  the  better  I"  exclaimed  many 
voices. 

*'  Oh,  yes !  so  much  the  better,  my  brothers!" 
repeated  Gabriel ;  "  for,  instead  of  being  weighed 
down  with  the  remorse  of  crime,  you  will  have 
to  remember  a  just  and  charitable  action.  Let 
us  thank  God,  that  he  has  changed  your  blind 
fury  into  a  sentiment  of  compassion !  Let  us 
pray  to  him,  that  neither  you,  nor  those  you  love, 
may  ever  be  exposed  to  such  frightful  aanger  as 
this  tmfortunate  man  has  just  escaped.  On,  my 
brothers!"  added  Gabriel,  as  he  pointed  to  the 
image  of  Christ  with  touching  emotion,  which 
communicated  itself  the  more  easily  to  others 
from  the  expression  of  his  angelic  countenance ; 
**  oh,  my  brothers  !  let  us  never  forget,  that  He, 
who  died  upon  that  cross  for  the  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  for  the  obscure  children  of  the  people 
like  to  ourselves,  pronoimced  those  tender  words 
so  sweet  to  the  neart:  Love  one  anotJier! — Let 
us  never  forget  it;  let  us  love  and  help  one 
another,  and  wc,  poor  people,. shall  then  become 
better,  happier,  juster.  Love — yes,  love  one 
another — and  fall  prostrate  before  that  Saviour, 
who  is  the  God  of^  all  that  are  weak,  oppressed, 
and  suffering  in  this  world !" 

So  saying,  Gabriel  knelt  down.  All  present 
respectfully  followed  his  example,  such  power 
was  there  in  his  simple  and  persuasive  words. 

At  this  moment,  a  singular  incident  added  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene.  We  have  said,  that, 
a  few  seconds  before  the  quarryman  and  his  band 
entered  the  body  of  the  church,  several  persons 
had  fled  from  it.  Two  of  these  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  organ-loft,  from  which  retreat  they  had 
viewed  the  preceding  scene,  themselves  remain- 
ing invisible.  One  of  these  persons  was  a  young 
man  charged  with  the  care  of  the  organ,  and 
quite  musician  enough  to  play  on  it.  Deeply 
moved  by  the  unexpected  turn  of  an  event  whicn 
at  first  appeared  so  tragical,  and  yielding  to  an 
artistical  inspiration,  this  young  man,  at  the 
moment  when  he  saw  the  people  kneeling  with 
Gabriel,  could  not  forbear  strilung  the  notes. 

Then  a  sort  of  harmonious  sigh,  at  first  almost 
insensible,  seemed  to  rise  from  the  midst  of  this 
immense  cathedral,  like  a  divine  aspiration.  As 
soft  and  aerial  as  the  balmy  vapour  of  incense, 
it  mounted  and  spread  through  tne  lofty  arches. 
Little  by  little,  the  faint,  sweet  soimds,  though 
still  as  it  were  covered,  changed  to  an  exquisite 
melody,  at  once  religious,  melancholy,  and  ten- 
der, which  rose  to  heaven  like  a  song  of  ineffable 
gratitude  and  love. 

And  the  notes  were  at  first  so  faint,  so  covered, 
that  the  kneeling  multitude  had  scarcely  felt 
surprise,  and  had  yielded  insensibly  to  the  irre- 
sistible influence  of  that  enchanting  harmony. 

Then  many  an  eye,  until  now  dry  and  feroci- 
ous, became  wet  with  tears — many  hard  hearts 
beat  gently,  as  they  remembered  the  words  pro- 
nounced by  Gabriel  with  so  tender  an  accent : 
Love  one  another  ! 
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It  was  at  this  moment,  that  Father  d' Aigrigny 
came  to  himself — and  opened  his  eyes. 

He  thought  himself  imder  the  influence  of  a 
dream. 

He  had  lost  his  senses  in  sight  of  a  furious 
populace,  who,  with  insult  and  blasphemer  on 
their  lips,  pursued  him  with  cries  of  death  eren 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  He  opened  his 
eyes — and,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  sacred  lamps, 
to  the  solemn  music  of  the  organ,  he  saw  that 
crowd,  just  now  so  menacing  and  implacable, 
kneeling  in  mute  and  reverential  emotion,  and 
humbly  bowing  their  heads  before  the  majesty 
of  the  shrine. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Some  minutes  after,  Gabriel,  carried  almost  in 
triumph  on  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  entered 
the  coach,  in  which  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  by 
degrees  had  completely  recovered  hu  senses,  was 
already  reclining. 

By  the  order  of  the  Jesuit,  the  coach  stopped 
before  the  door  of  a  house  in  the  Rue  de  Vau- 
girard ;  he  had  the  strength  and  courage  to  enter 
this  dwelling  alone ;  Gabriel  was  not  admitted, 
but  we  shall  conduct  the  reader  thither. 

CHAPTER  rX. 

THB  PROMENADE. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard, 
there  was  then  a  very  high  wall,  with  only  one 
little  doorway  in  all  its  length.  On  opening  this 
door,  you  entered  a  court-yard,  surrounded  by  a 
railing,  with  screens  like  Venetian  blinds,  to  pre- 
vent your  seeing  between  the  rails.  Crossing 
this  court-yard,  you  came  to  a  large  and  fine 
garden,  symmetrically  planted,  at  the  end  of 
which  stood  a  building  two  stories  high,  looking 
perfectly  comfortable,  without  luxury,  but  with 
all  that  cozy  simplicity  which  betokens  discreet 
opulence. 

A  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Father  d*  Aigrigny 
had  been  so  courageously  rescued  by  Gabriel, 
from  the  popular  fury.  Three  ecclesiastics, 
wearing  black  gowns,  white  bands,  and  square 
caps,  were  walking  in  the  garden  with  a  slow 
and  measured  step.  The  youngest  of  these  three 
priests  seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age ; 
nis  countenance  was  pale,  hollow,  and  impressed 
with  a  certain  ascetic  austerity.  His  two  com- 
panions, aged  from  fifty  to  sixty,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  faces  at  once  hypocritical  and  cunning ; 
their  round  and  rosy  cheeks  shone  brightly  m 
the  sunshine,  whilst  their  triple  chins,  buried  in 
fat,  descendeid  in  soft  folds  over  the  fine  cambric 
of  their  bands.  According  to  the  rules  of  their 
order  Tthey  belonged  to  uie  Society  of  Jesus), 
which  forbade  their  walking  only  two  together, 
these  three  members  of  the  brotherhood  never 
quitted  each  other  a  moment. 

"  I  fear,"  said  one  of  the  ttooi  continuing  a 
conversation  already  begun,  and  speaking  of  an 
absent  person,  "  I  fear,  that  the  continual  agita- 
tion to  which  the  reverend  father  has  b^n  a 
prey,  ever  since  he  was  attacked  with  the 
cholera,  has  exhausted  his  strength,  and  caused 
the  dangerous  relapse  which  now  makes  us  fear 
for  his  l&e." 

"  They  say,"  resumed  the  other,  •»  that  never 
was  there  seen  anxiety  like  to  his." 

**  And  moreover,"  said  the  young  priest, 
bitterly,  **  it  is  painful  to  think,  that  Us  rever- 
ence Father  Rodin  has  given  cause  for  scandal, 
by  obstinately  refusing  to  make  a  public  confes- 
sion, the  day  oefore  yesterday,  when  his  situation 


appeared  ao  desperate,  that,  between  two  fiti  of 
delirium,  it  was  thought  right  to  pn^poae  to  him 
to  receive  tiie  last  sacraments." 

'*  His  reverence  declared  that  he  wis  not  so 
ill  as  they  supposed,"  answered  one  of  the 
feithers,  "  and  uiat  he  would  perform  the  last 
duties  when  he  thought  necessary." 

**  The  fact  is,  that  for  the  last  ten  days,  e?er 
since  he  was  brought  here  d3n]>g»  his  ufe  has 
been  as  it  were  only  a  long  and  painful  agoay ; 
and  yet  he  continues  to  Hve." 

"  I  watched  by  him  during  the  first  three  dsys 
of  his  malady,  with  Mr.  Roosselet,  the  pupQ  of 
Doctor  Baleinier,"  resumed  the  youngest  wher; 
*'  he  had  hardly  a  moment's  consciousness,  and 
when  the  Lord  did  grant  him  a  hieid  intenral, 
he  employed  it  in  detestable  execrations  Mainst 
iJie  fate  which  had  confined  him  to  his  bed." 

'*  It  is  said,"  resumed  the  other,  "  that  Father 
Rodin  made  answer  to  his  eminence  Cardinal 
MaHpieri,  who  came  to  persuade  him  to  die  in 
an  exemplary  manner,  worthy  of  a  son  of  Loyola, 
our  bles^  n>imder" — at  these  words,  tbe  three 
Jesuits  bowed  their  heads  together,  as  if  they 
had  been  all  moved  by  one  piece  of  machinery— 
'*  it  is  said,  that  Father  Rcxlin  made  answer  to 
his  eminence :  *  J  do  not  need  to  ccnfen  pmbUelf; 

I  WANT  TO   LIVE,   AND   I  WILL  LIVB,'  " 

**  I  did  not  hear  that,"  said  the  young  pust, 
with  an  indignant  air ;  '*  but  if  Father  Bodm 
really  made  use  of  such  expressions,  it  is " 

Here,  no  doubt,  reflection  came  to  him  inst  in 
time,  for  he  stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  two 
silent,  impassible  companions,  and  added :  '*  It 
is  a  great  misfortune  for  his  soul ;  but  I  am 
certain,  his  reverence  has  been  slandered." 

"  It  was  only  as  a  calumnious  report,  that  I 
mentioned  those  words,"  said  the  other  prieit, 
exchanging  a  glance  with  his  companion. 

A  pretty  long  silence  followed  this  conver- 
sation. The  tm-ee  feithers  had  by  this  time 
reached  the  end  of  a  long  walk,  terminating  in  i 
quincunx. 

In  the  midst  of  this  open  space,  where  setenl 
avenues  met,  there  stood  a  large,  round,  stone 
table,  on  whi(^  knelt  a  man,  also  dressed  in 
ecclesiastical  costume.  Two  large  boards  woe 
affixed  to  his  back  and  chest,  on  one  of  whidi 
was  inscribed  in  large  letters :  DisoBSDimrr— on 
the  other :  carnal  ! 

The  reverend  father  who,  at  the  hour  of  walk- 
ing, according  to  the  rule  of  the  house,  mtSend 
this  ridiculous  and  humiliating  schoolboy-piia* 
ishment,  was  a  man  of  fbrtr  years  of  aae,  witt 
herculean  frame,  a  bull-neck,  Uack  and  bushy 
hair,  and  a  simbumt  countenance.  Thom^ 
according  to  custom,  he  kept  his  eyes  constantfy 
and  humbly  fixed  on  the  eround,  one  could  sse^ 
by  the  frequent  knitting  of  his  thick  eyebrowi, 
tliat  his  inward  resentment  iU  agreed  with  his 
apparent  resignation,  particularly  when  he  svir 
the  approach  of  the  reverend  ntheis,  who^  in 
great  numbers,  and  always  either  alone  or  itmt 
together,  were  walking  in  the  avenues  that  kd 
to  the  scene  of  his  disgrace. 

When  they  passed  in  front  of  tiie  vi 
penitent,  the  three  reverend  fiathen,  of 
we  have  already  spoken,  obeying  a 
admirable  in  its  regularity,  ra&d  tiieir  eym 
simultaneously  to  heaven,  as  if  to  ask  psvdon  kt 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  which  oneof  tMr 
brethren  had  occasioned.  Then,  with  a  seesad 
look  no  less  mechanical  than  the  fiist,  th^ 
darted  simultaneous  flashes  at  the  poor  devu 
with  Uie  boards — a  robust  fellow,  who  seemed  to 
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unite  in  his  person  erexr  possible  daim  to  be 
disobedient  and  camaL  After  this,  heaving  with 
one  accord  three  deep  sighs  of  indignation, 
exactly  the  same  in  sound,  Uie  reverend  fathers 
proceeded  on  their  walk,  with  the  precision  of 
three  OMtemato. 

Several  laymen  were  mingled  with  the  other 
levorend  flEUhers,  who  walked  in  the  garden,  and 
the  reason  of  this  circumstance  was  as  follows. 

The  reverend  fathers  were  in  possession  of  a 
neighbouring  house,  separated  from  theirs  only 
by  a  hedge.  To  this  house,  a  good  number  of 
devout  persons  came  at  certain  epochs  to  board 
and  lodge,  and  to  make  what  in  their  jargon  is 
called  a  retreat. 

It  was  charming.  Thev  there  foimd  combined 
the  delishts  of  an  excellent  kitchen,  and  of  a 
snug  UtUe  diapel,  a  new  and  felicitous  combina- 
tion of  the  confessional  with  furnished  apart- 
ments, and  of  the  table  tfhdte  with  the  sermon. 

It  was  really  a  precious  idea,  to  establish  this 
sacred  hotel,  where  corporal  and  spiritual  food 
was  served  up  with  equal  taste  and  delicacy — 
where  body  and  soul  could  both  dine  at  so  much 
a  head — and  where  you  might  eat  flesh  on  Fridays 
in  all  security  of  conscience,  bv  means  of  a  die- 
petuation  from  Rome,  piously  brought  up  with 
the  bill,  immediately  after  the  coffee  and  the 
glass  of  brandy.  We  must  add,  to  the  praise  of 
the  financial  skill  and  insinuating  dexterity  of 
the  reverend  &thers,  that  they  were  never  with- 
out customers. 

And  why  should  they  have  wanted  custom? 
The  game  was  dressed  so  well,  the  road  to  Para- 
dise was  so  easy,  the  fish  so  fresh,  the  way  to 
eternal  life  so  cleared  of  thorns  and  prettily 
strewed  with  rose-coloured  sand,  the  fruit  so 
abundant,  the  penances  so  light,  without  reckon- 
ing the  excellent  Italian  sausages  and  the  indul- 
gences of  the  Holy  Father,  which  arrived  direct 
Srom  Rome,  genuine  and  of  the  first  quality. 

What  other  boarding-house  could  contend 
against  such  an  opposition?  Where  could  be 
found  so  calm,  comlortable,  and  opulent  a  retreat, 
and  80  many  little  compromises  with  heaven? 
For  a  good  number  of  people,  at  once  rich  and 
devout,  fearful  and  effeminate,  who  were  horribly 
afiraid  of  the  horns  of  the  devil,  and  yet  could 
not  resist  a  whole  swarm  of  delightful  Uttle  sins, 
the  agreeable  advice  and  elastic  morality  of  the 
reverend  fstthers  were  above  aU  value. 

In  fisct,  what  must  have  been  the  gratitude  of 
an  old  man,  of  corrupted  mind,  selfish  and  cow- 
ardly* to  priests,  who,  whilst  Uiey  granted  him 
protection  from  the  fork  of  Beelzebub,  and 
aasnred  him  of  eternal  bliss,  did  not  ask  him  to 
sacrifice  the  smallest  of  the  vicious  tastes,  the 
depraved  appetites,  or  the  hideous  feelings  of 
egotism,  of  which  he  had  acquired  the  pleasant 
habit!  How  could  he  sufficiently  recompense 
confessors  so  gaily  indulgent,  spiritual  guides  so 
ftdl  of  sprightly  compuusance?  Alas!  such 
things  are  paid  by  the  reversion  of  estates,  and 
of  brieht,  jmgling  crowns,  to  the  detriment  of 
natiutu  heirs,  oft«i  poor,  honest,  and  laborious, 
and  who  are  thus  piously  robbed  by  these  re- 
Terend  fathers. 

One  of  the  older  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken,  alluding  to  the  presence  of 
hspoea  in  the  garden,  and  wishing  no  doubt  to 
break  a  silence  which  had  become  very  embar- 
raaaing,  said  to  the  younger  priest  with  the 
gloomy,  fanatical  countenance :  "  The  boarder, 
who  came  the  one  before  last — ^he,  that  was 
brought  wounded  into  our  house — continues  no 


doubt  as  savage  as  ever,  for  I  do  not  see  him 
with  the  others." 

*'  Perhaps  he  prefers  walking  alone  in  the 
garden  of  the  new  building.*' 

"  I  do  not  think  that  thu  man,  all  the  timie  he 
has  lived  in  our  retreat,  has  once  come  down 
even  into  the  little  garden,  that  joins  the  solitary 
pavilion  he  inhabits.  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who 
alone  has  any  communication  with  him,  was 
comi)laining  not  long  ago  of  the  gloomy  apathy 
of  this  boarder — whom,  by  the  way,  we  nave  not 
seen  once  at  the  chapel,"  added  the  yoimg  priest, 
severely, 

**  He  is  perhaps  not  in  a  state  to  go  there," 
observed  one  of  the  reverend  fathers. 

"  No  doubt,"  answered  the  other ;  •*  for  I 
heard  Doctor  Baleinier  say,  that  exercise  would 
be  very  salutary  for  him,  but  that  he  obstinately 
refused  to  leave  his  room." 

'*  One  may  always  be  carried  to  chapel,"  said 
the  young  priest,  in  a  harsh  voice ;  then,  remain- 
ing silent,  he  walked  on  bv  the  side  of  his 
companions,  who  continued  the  conversation  as 
follows. 

"  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  this  boarder?" 

**  Though  he  has  been  here  a  fortnight,  I  have 
never  heard  him  called  anything  but  the  gentle- 
man  in  the  pavilion.** 

**  One  of  our  servants,  who  waits  upon  him, 
and  who  knows  him  by  no  other  name,  tells  me 
he  is  a  man  of  extreme  mildness,  but  apparently 
affected  with  some  deep  grief;  he  hardly  ever 
speaks,  and  often  passes  whole  hours  with  his 
head  buried  in  his  hands  ;  he  seems  to  like  the 
house,  but,  strangely  enough,  prefers  half- 
obscurity  to  light — and  the  glare  of  a  fire  is  so 
insupportable  to  him,  that,  in  spite  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  last  days  of  March,  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  light  a  fire  in  his  room." 
**  He  is  perhaps  a  maniac." 

"  No ;  the  servant  told  me,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  pavilion  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  reason,  but  that  the  glare  of  the  fire 
recalled  probably  some  painful  remembrance." 

**  Father  d'Ai^^gny  must  be  better  informed 
than  any  one,  with  regard  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
pavilion  (since  that  is  to  be  his  name),  for  he  has 
long  coi^erences  with  him  every  day." 

<*  For  the  last  three  days,  however,  these  con- 
ferences have  been  interrupted,  Father  d'Aigrigny 
not  having  left  his  room,  since  he  was  brought 
home  the  other  evening  in  a  hackney-coach." 

**  True ;  but  I  come  back  to  what  our  dear 
brother  was  saying  just  now,"  replied  the  o^er, 
pointing  to  the  yoimg  priest,  who  walked  with 
his  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  counting  the  grains  of 
sand  beneath  his  feet.  "  It  is  sineular,  that  this 
unknown  should  never  have  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  chapel.  Our  other  boarders  come  to 
this  retreat,  from  motives  of  religious  fervour. 
How  happens  it,  that  the  gentleman  in  the  pavilion 
does  not  share  this  zeal  ? 

**  Then  why  has  he  chosen  our  house  more 
than  another,  for  a  dwelling  ?" 

*'  It  is  perhaps  a  conversion — or  perhaps  he 
has  come  hither  to  be  instructed  in  our  holy 
religion. 

And  the  three  ecclesiastics  continued  their 
walk. 

To  listen  to  this  empty,  puerile  conversation, 
full  of  scandal  about  thiroi  parties  (important 
personages  in  this  history),  one  woula  have 
taken  the  three  reverend  fathers  for  mean,  vulgar 
men,  and  yet  one  would  have  been  greatly 
deceived.    Each,  according  to  the  part  he  was 
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destined  to  play  in  this  derout  troop,  possessed 
some  rare  and  excellent  merit,  always  accompa- 
nied by  that  audacious  and  insinuatmg  spirit,  at 
once  oDstinate  and  sly,  flexible  and  dissembling, 
peculiar  to  the  major  part  of  the  members  of  the 
society.  But,  thanks  to  the  obligation  of  mutual 
spying  imposed  upon  each,  thanks  to  the  hateful 
suspicions  which  resulted  from  it,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  these  priests  were  Hying,  they 
never  spoke  together  but  of  trifles  not  worth 
reporting,  reserving  all  the  resources  and  facul- 
ties of  their  mind,  passively  to  execute  the  will 
of  their  chief,  and  able  to  unite,  in  the  execution 
of  the  orders  they  received,  the  most  absolute 
and  blind  obedience  as  to  the  end,  with  the  most 
inventive  and  diabolical  dexterity  as  to  the 
means. 

Thus,  it  wotdd  be  diffictdt  to  reckon  the  num- 
ber of  rich  donations  and  inheritances,  which 
the  two  reverend  fathers,  with  the  jolly  counte- 
nances, had  brought  into  the  ever  open,  ever 
gaping,  ever  greedy  money-bag  of  the  corpora- 
tion, employing,  to  efiect  these  prodigious  feats 
of  legerdemain,  directed  against  the  weak,  the 
sick,  and  the  dying,  sometimes  blessed  seduc- 
tions, holy  coaxing,  promises  of  nice  little  places 
in  Paradise,  and  sometimes  calumny,  threats, 
and  terror. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  reverend  fathers, 
endowed  with  a  pale,  lean  face,  a  dark,  fanatical 
look,  a  bitter  and  intolerant  mode  of  speech,  was 
a  sort  of  standing  specimen  of  asceticism,  a  living 
sample,  sent  forth  by  the  company  on  certain 
occasions,  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
persuade  simple  men,  that  no  life  can  be  more 
austere  than  that  of  the  sons  of  Loyola,  and  that 
by  abstinence  and  mortification  they  become  like 
so  many  anchorites — a  belief  which  the  other 
two  fathers,  with  their  large  paunches  and  rosy 
cheeks,  would  have  found  some  difliculty  in 
propagating.  In  a  word,  as  in  the  old  com- 
panies of  comedians,  each  had,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  appearance  best  suited  to  the  part 
he  had  to  play. 

Discoursing  as  we  have  described,  the  reverend 
fathers  reached  a  building,  close  to  the  principal 
habitation,  but  arranged  as  a  sort  of  shop.  The 
communication  with  this  place  was  by  a  private 
entrance,  which  a  high  -wall  rendered  invisible. 
Through  an  open,  grated  window  might  be 
heard  the  almost  continual  chink  of  money — 
sometimes  it  soimded  as  if  crowns  were  poured 
from  a  bap  upon  a  table,  sometimes  as  if  they 
were  laid  m  piles. 

In  this  buuding  was  the  commercial  treasury, 
into  which  was  paid  the  price  of  the  books, 
engravings,  chaplcts,  &c.,  manufactured  by  the 
congregation,  and  spread  in  profusion  through 
France  by  the  assistance  of  the  Church — ^books 
almost  always  stupid,  insolent,  licentious,  or 
false — detestable  works,  in  which  all  that  is  great 
and  noble,  illustrious  and  glorious,  in  the  history 
of  our  immortal  republic,  is  falsified,  ridiculed, 
and  insulted  in  the  language  of  the  lowest  people. 
As  for  the  engravings,  representing  modem 
miracles,  they  are  announced  with  a  burlesque 
effirontery,  which  surpasses  tlie  most  absurd 
placards  of  the  mountebanks  at  a  fair. 

After  listening  mechanicallv  to  the  chink  of 
the  metal,  one  of  the  reverend  fathers  said  with 
a  smile :  *'  And  to-day  is  one  of  small  receipts. 
Our  father-cashier  said  lately,  that  the  profits  of 
the  first  three  months  had'  been  eignty-three 
thousand  francs.*' 

"  At  least,"  replied  the  young  priest,  harshly, 


**  it  is  80  much  of  the  means  of  eril  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  impiety." 

**  The  impious  may  rebel,  bat  Teligiooa  people 
are  with  us,  resumed  the  other  reverend  nthier. 
"  Just  see  how,  in  spite  of  the  cholera,  the  tickets 
of  our  pious  lotteries  are  bought  up ;  and,  erefr 
day,  new  prizes  are  sent  in.  Yesterday,  we  hti 
a  good  harvest :  Firstly,  a  little  copy  of  a  Yenw 
in  white  marble — ^another  gift  would  haye  been 
more  modest,  but  the  end  juatifiea  the  menu; 
secondly,  a  tooth  of  Saint  Fructuenx,  in  a  little 
gold  reliquaty ;  fourthly,  a  rouge-box  of  the  tine 
of  the  Regency,  in  magnificent  Coromandel 
lacker,  ornamented  with  pearls." 

♦*  This  morning,"  added  the  other  priest,  "we 
received  an  admirable  prize.  Imagine  a  magni- 
ficent poniard,  with  a  silver  gilt  handle;  the 
blade  is  very  broad  and  hollow,  and,  b^  meani 
of  an  almost  miraculous  mechanism,  it  ii  no 
sooner  plunged  in  the  body,  than  a  number  of 
little  transverse  blades  start  out  with  the  force 
of  the  blow,  and,  being  very  sharp,  pierce  the 
flesh  on  all  sides,  and  so  fix  themselves,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  out  the  mother-blade^  if  I 
may  so  express  myself.  I  do  not  think  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  murderous  weapon. 
The  scabbard  is  in  velvet,  superbly  adorned  with 
carved  plates  of  silver  gilt." 

"  Oh !  oh !"  said  the  other;  "  that  lot  will  be 
much  sought  after." 

«*  I  believe  you,"  answered  the  reverend  fitths, 
"  and  it  has  therefore  been  put  with  the  Venw 
and  the  rouge-box,  amongst  the  great  prises  of 
the  Virgin." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  the  other,  with 
astonishment.  '*  What  are  the  prizes  of  the 
Virgin  ?" 

"  What !  don't  you  know  ?" 

«*  I  do  not." 

**  It  is  a  charming  invention  of  Mother  Sainte- 
Perp^tue.  Just  fancy  I  the  great  prizes  will  be 
drawn  by  a  little  imape  of  uie  Virgin,  made  to 
go  by  clock-work,  which  will  give  it  a  drcolar 
kind  of  movement  for  some  seconds,  and  on 
whatever  number  it  stops,  that  will  gain  fiie 
prize." 

"  Ah !  it  is  really  charming !"  said  the  other 
priest.  '*  The  idea  is  so  appropriate.  I  wn 
not  aware  of  these  details,  ^ut  do  yon  loiow 
the  price  of  the  chidice»  which  this  lottery  is  to 
purchase  r" 

**  I  am  told,  that,  including  jewels,  it  will  not 
come  to  less  than  thirty-five  thoiuamd  firanes, 
without  reckoning  the  gold  of  the  former  om, 
valued  at  nine  thousand  francs." 

**  The  lottery  will  bring  in  forty  thoossad 
francs,  so  that  we  are  all  right,"  answered  the 
other.  "  At  all  events,  our  chapel  will  no  Vaamt 
be  eclipsed  by  the  insolent  luxury  of  ttie 
iMzarists,** 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  will  now  have  to  mj 
us ;  for  their  fine  cnalice  of  pure  gold,  of  whicA 
they  were  so  proud,  is  not  worth  uie  half  of  the 
one  we  shall  get  by  our  lottery ;  since  onrs  is 
not  only  larger,  but  adomea  with  preao«a 
stones." 

This  interesting  conversation  was  here  unibr- 
tunately  interrupted.  It  was  so  edifying  to  bear 
the  priests  of  a  religion  of  poverty  and  humihty, 
modesty  and  charitj,  have  recourse  to  gambttaf 
transactions  prohibited  hj  the  law,  and  beg  tha 
assistance  of  the  public,  in  order  to  deck  their 
altars  with  revolting  luxury,  whilst  thousands  of 
their  fellow- creatures  were  dying  of  hunger  and 
misery,  at  the  doors  of  their  splendid  chapels^ 
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miaerable  riyalries  of  relics  which  have  no  other 
motiye  than  the  rulgar  and  base  sentiment  of 
earj  I  wretched  contests,  in  which  the  strugzle 
is  not  who  shall  most  help  the  poor,  but  who 

shall  dbplay  most  riches  upon  the  altar  I 

•  •  • 

One  of  the  garden-gates  opened,  and  one  of 
the  three  rererend  fathers  exclaimed,  at  sight  of 
the  personage  who  now  entered :  "  Ah !  here  is 
his  eminence  Cardinal  Malipieri,  coming  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Father  Rodin." 

**  May  this  visit  of  his  eminence,"  said  the 
young  priest,  stiffly,  **  be  more  profitable  to 
father  Kodin  than  the  last !" 

And,  in  fact,  Cardinal  Malipieri  was  crossing 
the  garden,  on  his  way  to  the  apartment  occupied 


CHAFPER  X. 

THE  SICK  MAN. 

Cabdikal  Malipieri,  whom  we  saw  assisting 
at  the  sort  of  council  held  at  the  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier's,  and  who  was  now  on  his  way  to 
Kodin's  apartment,  was  dressed  as  a  layman,  but 
enveloped  in  an  ample  pelisse  of  puce-coloured 
satin,  which  exhaled  a  strong  odour  of  camphor, 
far  Uie  prelate  had  taken  care  to  surround  nim- 
adf  with  all  sorts  of  anti-cholera  specifics. 

Having  reached  the  second  story  of  the  house, 
the  car<unal  knocked  at  a  little  grey  door. — 
Nobody  answering,  he  opened  it,  and,  like  a 
man  to  whom  the  locahtv  was  well  known, 
passed  through  a  sort  of  antechamber,  and 
entered  a  room  in  which  was  a  truckle-bed.  On 
a  table  in  black  wood  were  many  phials,  which 
had  contained  different  medicines. 

The  countenance  of  the  prelate  seemed  uneasy 
and  morose ;  his  complexion  was  still  yellow 
and  bilious ;  the  brown  circle  which  surrounded 
his  black,  squinting  eyes,  appeared  still  darker 
than  usual. 

Pausing  a  moment,  he  looked  round  him 
almost  in  fear,  and  several  times  stopped  to 
ameU  at  his  anti-cholera  bottle.  Then,  seeing 
he  was  alone,  he  approached  a  glass  over  the 
chimney-piece,  and  examined  with  much  atten- 
tion the  colour  of  his  tongue ;  after  some  minutes 
spent  in  this  careful  investigation,  with  the  result 
GO*  vrl^ch  he  appeared  tolerably  satisfied,  he  took 
acme  preservative  lozenges  out  of  a  golden  box, 
and  allowed  them  to  melt  in  his  mouth,  whilst 
he  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sanctified  air. 

Having  taken  these  sanitary  precautions,  and 
again  pressed  his  bottle  to  his  nose,  the  prelate 
prepared  to  enter  the  third  room,  when  he  heard 
m  tolerably  loud  noise  through  the  thin  partition 
which  separated  him  from  it,  and,  stopping  to 
Ittten,  all  that  was  said  in  the  next  apartment 
eacilv  reached  his  ear. 

**  Now  that  my  wounds  are  dressed,  I  will  get 
up,"  said  a  weak,  but  eharp  and  imperious  voice. 

**  Do  not  think  of  it,  reverend  father,"  was 
anawered  in  a  stronger  tone ;  *'  it  is  impossible." 

**  You  shall  see  if  it  is  impossible,"  replied  the 
other  voice. 

'*  But,  reverend  father,  you  will  kill  vourself. 
You  are  not  in  a  state  to  get  up.  You  will  expose 
▼Qorself  to  a  mortal  relapse.  I  cannot  consent 
toil." 

To  these  words  succeeded  the  noise  of  a  £unt 
struggle,  mineled  with  groans  more  ansry  than 

Elaintive,  and  the  voice  resumed:    **£io,  no, 
kther ;  and,  for  your  own  safety,  I  will  not  leave 
your  clothes  within  your  reach.    It  is  almost 


time  for  vour  medicine ;  I  will  go  and  prepare  it 
for  you. 

Almost  immediately  after,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  prdate  saw  enter  a  man  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  carrving  on  his  arm  an  old  olive 
great-coat  and  threadbare  black  trousers,  which 
he  threw  down  upon  a  chair. 

This  personage  was  Mr.  Anse  Modeste  Rous- 
selet,  chief  pupil  of  Doctor  Bueinier ;  the  coim- 
tenance  of  the  young  practitioner  was  mild, 
humble,  and  reserved ;  his  hair,  '▼cry  short  in 
&ont,  flowed  down  upon  his  neck.  He  made  a 
slight  gesture  of  surprise  on  perceiving  the  car- 
dinal, and  bowed  twice  very  low,  without  raising 
his  eyes. 

**  Before  everything  else,"  said  the  prelate, 
with  his  marked  Italian  accent,  still  holding  to 
his  nose  his  bottle  of  camphor,  "  have  any 
symDtoms  of  cholera  returned  r" 

*'  T^o,  my  lord ;  the  pernicious  fever,  which 
succeeded  the  attack  of  cholera,  stiU  continues." 

**  Very  good.  But  will  not  the  reverend  father 
be  reasonable  ?  What  was  the  noise  that  I  just 
heard?" 

**  His  reverence  Mdshed  absolutely  to  get  up 
and  dress  himself;  but  his  weakness  is  so  great, 
that  he  could  not  have  taken  two  steps  from  the 
bed.  He  is  devoured  by  impatience,  and  we 
fear  that  this  agitation  will  cause  a  mortal 
relapse." 

'*  Has  Doctor  Baleinier  been  here  this  morn- 
ing?" 

<«  He  has  just  left,  my  lord." 

"  What  does  he  think  of  the  patient?" 

**He  finds  him  in  the  most  alarming  state, 
my  lord.  The  night  was  so  bad,  that  ne  was 
extremely  imeasy  this  morning,  father  Rodin 
is  at  one  of  those  critical  moments,  where  a  few 
hours  may  decide  the  life  or  death  of  the 
patient.  Mr.  Baleinier  is  now  gone  to  fetch 
what  is  necessary  for  a  very  painful  operation, 
which  he  is  about  to  perform  on  the  reverend 
father." 

**  Has  Father  d'Aigrigny  been  told  of  this  ?" 

'*  Father  d'Aigrigny  is  himself  verv  unwell, 
as  vour  eminence  luiows ;  he  has  not  oeen  able 
to  leave  his  bed  for  the  last  three  days." 

'*  I  enquired  about  him  as  I  came  up,"  an- 
swered the  prelate,  '*  and  I  shall  see  him  directly. 
But,  to  return  to  Father  Rodin,  have  you  sent 
for  his  confessor,  since  he  is  in  a  desperate  state, 
and  about  to  undergo  a  serious  operation  ?" 

**  Mr.  Baleinier  spoke  a  word  to  him  about  it, 
as  well  as  about  the  last  sacraments ;  but  Fa^er 
Rodin  exclaimed  with  great  irritation,  that  they 
did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  peace,  that  he  had 
as  much  care  as  any  one  for  his  salvation,  and 
that " 

**  Per  Bacco!  1  am  not  thinking  of  him,"  cried 
the  cardinal,  interrupting  Mr.  Ange  Modeste 
Rousselet  with  his  pagan  oath,  and  raising  his 
sharp  voice  to  a  still  higher  key ;  **  I  am  not 
thinking  of  him,  but  of  the  interests  of  the  com- 
pany. It  is  indispensable  that  the  reverend 
father  should  receive  the  sacraments  with  the 
most  splendid  solemnity,  and  that  his  end  should 
not  only  be  Christian,  but  exemplary.  All  the 
people  in  the  house,  and  even  strangers,  should 
be  invited  to  the  spectacle,  so  that  his  edifying 
death  may  produce  an  excellent  sensation." 

**  That  is  what  Father  Orison  and  Father 
Brunet  have  already  endeavoured  to  persuade 
his  reverence,  my  lord;  but  your  eminence 
knows  with  what  impatience  Father  Rodin  re- 
ceived this  advice,  and  Mr.  Baleinier  did  not 
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Tenture  to  persiflt,  for  fear  of  hastening  a  fatal 


•  •   $$ 
crisis. 


'*  Well,  I  will  venture  to  do  it ;  for,  in  these 
times  of  revolutionary  impiety,  a  solemnly  Chris- 
tian deatb  would  produce  a  very  salutary  effect 
on  the  public.  It  would  indeed  be  proper  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  to  emoalm  the 
reverend  father ;  he  might  then  lie  in  state  for 
some  days,  with  lighted  tapers,  according  to 
Roman  custom.  My  secretary  would  furnish 
the  design  for  the  bier ;  it  would  be  very  splen- 
did and  imposing ;  from  his  position  in  the  order. 
Father  Bodin  is  entitled  to  have  everything  in 
the  most  sumptuous  style.  He  must  have  at 
least  six  hunored  tapers,  and  a  dozen  funeral 
lamps,  buminff  spirits  of  wine,  to  hang  just  over 
the  body,  and  light  it  from  above:  me  effect 
would  be  excellent.  We  must  also  distribute 
little  tracts  to  the  people,  conceminfr  the  pious 
and  ascetic  life  of  his  reverence ' 

Here  a  sudden  noise,  like  that  of  some  piece 
of  metal  thrown  angrily  on  the  floor,  was  heard 
from  the  next  room,  in  which  was  the  sick  man, 
and  interrupted  the  prelate  in  his  description. 

'*  I  hope  Father  Rodin  has  not  heard  you  talk 
of  embalming  him,  my  lord,"  said  Mj.  Ange 
Modeste  Rousselet,  in  a  whisper ;  **  his  bed 
touches  the  partition,  and  almost  everything  is 
audible  through  it." 

**  If  Father  Rodin  has  heard  me,"  answered 
the  cyi^in*^!,  sinking  his  voice,  and  retiring  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  '*  this  circumstuice 
will  enable  me  to  enter  at  once  on  the  business ; 
but,  in  any  case,  I  persist  in  believing,  that  the 
embalming  and  the  lying  in  state  are  required  to 
make  a  good  effect  upon  the  public.  The  people 
is  already  frightened  at  the  cholera,  and  such 
funeral  pomp  would  have  no  small  influence  on 
the  imagination." 

**  I  would  venture  to  observe  to  your  emi- 
nence, that  here  the  laws  are  opposed  to  such 
exhibitions." 

**  The  laws — always  the  laws !"  said  the  car- 
dinal, angrily ;  **  has  not  Rome  also  her  laws } 
And  is  not  every  priest  a  subject  of  Rome  ?  Is 
it  not  time " 

But,  not  choosing  doubtless  to  begin  a  more 
explicit  conversation  with  the  yoimg  doctor,  the 
prelate  resumed :  "  We  will  talk  of  mb  hereafter. 
But,  tell  me,  since  my  last  visit,  has  the  reverend 
father  had  any  fresh  attacks  of  delirium  V 

•*  Yes,  my  lord ;  here  is  the  note,  as  your 
eminence  commanded." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Ange  Modeste  Rousselet  deli- 
vered a  paper  to  the  prelate.  We  must  remind 
the  reader,  that  this  part  of  the  conversation 
between  Mr.  Rousselet  and  the  cardinal  was 
carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  partition,  so 
that  Rodin  could  hear  nothing  of  it,  whilst  that 
which  related  to  the  embalming  had  been  per- 
fectly audible  to  him. 

The  cardinal,  having;  received  the  note  from 
Mr.  Rousselet,  perused  it  with  an  expression  of 
lively  curiosity.  When  he  had  finished,  he 
crumpled  it  in  his  hand,  and  said,  without 
attempting  to  dissemble  his  vexation :  "  Always 
nothing  but  incoherent  expressions.  Not  two 
words  together,  from  which  you  can  draw  any 
reasonable  condusion.  One  would  really  think, 
this  man  had  the  power  to  control  himself  even 
in  his  delirium,  and  to  rave  about  insignificant 
matters  cmly." 

Then,  acCdressing  Mr.  Rousselet :  '*  You  are 
sure,  ^t  you  have  reported  everything  that 
escaped  from  him  during  his  delirium  ?" 


**  With  the  exception  of  the  same  phrases,  that 
he  repeated  over  and  over  again,  your  eminence 
may  De  assured,  that  I  have  not  omitted  a  sin^ 
word,  however  unmeaning." 

<*  Show  me  into  Father  Rodin's  roomt"  said 
the  TO'elate,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

**  But,  my  lord,"  answered  the  youns  doctor, 
with  some  hesitation,  *'  the  fit  has  only  left  hhi 
about  an  hour,  and  the  reverend  fiathier  is  stOI 
very  weak." 

**  The  more's  the  reason,"  replied  the  prelate, 
somewhat  indiscreetly.  Then,  recollecting  him- 
self, he  added :  **  He  will  the  better  umedate 
the  consolations  I  have  to  offer.  Shoiua  he  be 
asleep,  awake  him,  and  announce  my  yvau" 

**  I  have  only  orders  to  reeeive  from  your 
eminence,"  said  Mr.  Rous8elet»  bowing.  And  he 
entered  the  next  room. 

Left  alone,  the  cardinal  said  to  himaolf,  withs 
pensive  air :  **1  always  come  beek  to  tibat 
When  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  chokn, 
Father  Rodin  believed  nimself  poisoned  bj  Older 
of  the  Holv  See.  He  most  theahave  been  jht' 
ting  something  very  formidable  Mmmt  Bome^to 
entertain  so  abominable  m  ter.  Can  avt  mtn- 
cions  be  well  founded?  Is  he  acting  9taAj 
and  powerfully  on  the  sacred  ocdlege  }  "BaX  tibeo 
for  what  endr  This  it  has  been  impoMiWa  to 
penetrate,  so  faithfiilly  has  the  seonet  been  kept 
b^  his  accomplices.  I  had  hoped,  that*  during 
his  delirium,  ne  would  let  slip  some  wwd,  tiist 
would  put  us  on  the  trace  of  what  we  an  so 
much  interested  to  discover.  With  so  resdcM 
and  active  a  mind,  delirium  is  often  the  ex- 
aggeration of  some  dominant  idea;  yet  hat 
1  nave  the  report  of  five  diffierent  fits— aad 
nothing — no,  nothing  but  vague,  uicomieetad 
phrases." 

The  return  of  Mr.  Rousselet  put  an  end  to 
these  reflections  of  the  prelate.  '*  I  am  aony  to 
inform  you,  my  lord,  uiat  the  reverend  foner 
obstinately  refuses  to  see  any  one.  He  saji, 
that  he  requires  absolute  repoae.  Though  venr 
weak,  he  has  a  savage  and  angry  lody  and  1 
should  not  be  surprised,  if  he  overiieard  your 
eminence  talk  about  embalmine  him." 

The  cardinal,  interrupting  Mr.  Rousselet,  said 
to  him  :  **  Did  Father  Rodin  have  his  last  fit  of 
delirium  in  the  night  V 

**  Between  three  and  half-past  five  this  mofn- 
ing,  my  lord," 

"  Between  three  and  half-paat  five,"  repeated 
the  prelate,  as  if  he  wished  to  impress  this  cir- 
cumstance on  his  memory ;  **  the  attack  pve- 
sented  no  particular  symptoms  Y' 

**  No,  my  lord ;  it  consisted  of  rambling,  in- 
coherent tfok,  as  your  eminence  may  see  by  thit 
note." 

Then,  as  he  perceived  the  prelate  approaehing 
Father  Rodin^s  door,  Mr.  Rousselet  added: 
**  The  reverend  father  will  positively  see  no  one, 
my  lord;  he  reouires  rest,  to  prepare  for  the 
operation ;  it  might  be  dangerous " 

But,  without  attending  to  these  obaerratioBS, 
the  cardinal  entered  Rodin's  chamber. 

It  was  a  tolerably  larse  room*  lighted  by  two 
windows,  and  simply,  out  commodiooaly  fcr- 
mshed.  Two  logs  were  burning  slowly  m  ^ 
fire-place,  in  which  stood  a  coffee-pot,  a 
containing  mustard-poultice,  &c.  C5n  the 
ney-piece  were  sevml  pieces  of  rag,  and 
linen  bands. 

The  room  was  full  of  that  fomt,  chemical  odonr, 
peculiar  to  the  chambers  of  ti^e  aick,  mingled 
with  so  putrid  a  stench,  that  the  cardmalsto^*^ 
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mt  the  door  a  moment,  before  he  ventured  Id 
advance  further. 

As  the  three  reverend  fathers  had  mentioned 
in  their  walk,  Rodin  lived  because  he  had  said 
to  himself;  "  f  rennt  to  line,  and  I  will  lire." 

For,  as  men  of  timid  imaginatioiiB  and  cow- 
ardly mindj  often  die  &om  the  mere  dread  of 
(lying,  BO  a  thousand  facta  prove,  that  vigour  of 
character  and  moral  energy  mav  often  atruggle 
succ«ii.<ful1y  Bgninat  disease,  and  triumph  over 
the  most  desperate  symptoms. 

It  was  thus  n-ith  the  Jesuit.  The  irashaken 
flnnnesB  of  his  chornclcr,  the  formidable  tenacity 
trf  his  will  (for  the  ■will  has  somctimcB  a  roystc- 
rioos,  and  almost  tcrrilic  power),  aiding  the 
EkJlful  treatment  of  Doctor  Balcinier.  had  saved 
him  from  the  pestilence,  with  which  he  hod 
been  so  suddenly  attacked.  But  the  shock  had 
I  been  aacceeded  by  a  violent  fever,  which  placed 
Rmiin's  lite  in  the  utmost  peril. 


This  increased  danger  had  caused  the  greatest 
alarm  to  Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  felt,  in  apitc  of 
his  rivalry  and  jealousy,  that  Rodin  was  the  soul 
of  the  plot  in  which  they  were  engaged,  an 
coutd  alone  conduct  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  curtains  of  the  room  were  half-closed,  an 
admitted  only  a  doubtful  light  to  (he  bed  o  . 
which  Rodin  was  lying.  The  face  of  the  Jesuit 
had  lost  the  greenish  hue,  peculiar  to  cholera- 
patients,  but  remained  perfectly  livid  and  cada- 
verous, and  sn  thin,  that  the  dry,  rugged  skin 
appeared  to  cling  to  the  smallest  prominence  of 
bone.  The  muscles  and  veins  of  the  long,  lean, 
volturc-likc  neck,  resembled  a  bundle  of  cords. 
The  head,  covered  with  an  old,  black,  filthy 
night-cap,  from  beneath  which  strayed  a  few 
thin,  grey  hairs,  rested  upon  a  dirty  pillow  ;  for 
Rodin  would  not  allow  them  to  change  his  linen. 
His  iron-grey  beard  had  not  been  shaved  foe 
some  time,  and  stood  out  like  the  hairs  of  a 
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brush.  Under  his  shirt,  he  wore  an  old  flannel 
waiscoat  full  of  holes.  He  had  one  of  his  arms 
out  of  bed,  and  his  bony,  hairy  hand,  with  its 
bluish  nails,  held  fast  a  cotton  handkerchief  of 
indescribable  colour. 

You  might  haye  taken  him  for  a  corpse,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  two  brilliant  sparks,  which  still 
burned  in  the  depths  of  his  eyes.  In  that  look, 
in  which  seemed  concentred  all  the  remaining 
life  and  energy  of  the  man,  you  might  read  the 
most  restless  anxiety.  Sometimes,  his  features 
revealed  the  sharpest  pangs;  sometimes,  the 
twisting  of  his  hands,  and  his  sudden  starts, 
proclaimed  his  despair  at  being  thus  fettered  to 
a  bed  of  pain,  whilst  the  serious  interests,  which 
he  had  in  charge,  required  all  the  actirlty  of  hit 
mind.  Thus, 'with  thoughts  continually  on  the 
stretch,  his  mind  often  wandered,  and  he  had 
fits  of  delirium,  from  which  h»  woke  as  from  a 
painful  dream. 

By  the  prudent  a4vlce  of  Doctor  Baleinier, 
who  considered  him  HP^  ^  ^  state  to  attend  to 
matters  of  impartuiflf.  Father  d'Aigjigny  had 
hitherto  evaded  9odll||  questions  with  regurd 
to  the  Kennepaal  nlEiIri  whidi  Be  dreaded  to  see 
loet  and  nuned,  fai  oonieqiiviiee  qf  his  forced  in- 
action. The  dilenee  of  'B^m  4*'A^grigny  on 
this  head,  and  t|M  ifiwnmo$  in  wliieh  they  kept 
him,  only  augmented  tlie  liik  man's  exasperation. 

Such  was  the  mcnrM  jnd  ]physicid  state  of 
Rodin,  when  CaTdii|s|  Malipien  entered  his 
chamber,  against  his  will. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  8KABE. 

To  und^stsnd  frilly  the  tortures  of  Eodin,  le- 
duced  to  intctivity  by  sickness,  snd  to  ezplsin 
the  imporisnee  of  Cardinal  Malipieri's  Tisit,  we 
most  rememlier  the  audacious  Tiews  of  the  am- 
bitfons  JTesnit,  who  believed  himself  following  in 
the  steps  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  expected  to  become 
his  equal. 

B^  the  success  of  the  Rennepont  afiair,  to 
attam  to  the  getterahhip  of  his  order — by  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Bacre4  college,  to  ascend  the  pon- 
tifical throne — and  thai,  by  means  of  a  change  in 
the  statutes  of  the  company,  to  incorporate  the 
Society  of  Jesus  with  the  Holy  See,  mstead  of 
leaving  it  independent,  to  equal  and  almost 
always  rule  the  papacy — such  were  the  secret 
projects  of  Rodin. 

As  for  their  possibility,  they  were  sanctioned 
by  numerous  precedents,  for  many  plain  monks 
and  priests  had  been  suddenly  raised  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity.  And,  as  for  their  morality,  the 
accession  of  the  Borgias,  of  Julius  II.,  and  other 
strange  vicars  of  Christ,  might  excuse  and  au- 
thorise the  pretensions  of  the  Jesuit. 

Though  the  object  of  his  secret  intrigues  at 
Rome  had  hitherto  been  enveloped  in  the  ^eat- 
est  mystery,  suspicions  had  been  excited  m  re- 
gard to  his  private  commimications  with  many 
members  of  the  sacred  college.  A  portion  of 
that  college,  and  Cardinal  Miuipieri  at  the  head 
of  them,  had  become  very  imeasy  on  the  subject, 
and,  profiting  by  liis  journey  to  France,  the  car- 
dinsil  had  resolved  to  penetrate  the  dark  designs 
of  the  Jesuit.  If,  in  the  scene  we  have  just 
painted,  the  cardinal  showed  himself  so  obsti- 
nately bent  on  having  a  conference  with  Rodin, 
in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  it  was  that 
the  prelate  hoped,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  get  by 
cunning  at  the  secret,  which  had  hitherto  been 
so  well  concealed. 


It  was  then  in  the  midst  of  all  these  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  that  Rodin  saw  himself  llie 
victim  of  a  malady,  which  paralysed  his  strengtli, 
at  the  moment  when  he  had  need  of  all  his 

activity,  and  of  all  the  resources  of  his  mind. 

•  «  * 

After  reniaining  for  some  seconds  motionless 
near  the  door,  the  cardinal,  still  holding  his 
bottle  under  his  nose,  slowly  approached  the  bed 
where  Rodin  lay. 

The  latter,  enraged  at  this  perseverance,  and 
wishing  to  avoid  an  interview  which  for  msnj 
reasons  was  singularly  odious  to  him,  turned  his 
face  towards  the  wall,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

Caring  little  lor  this  UinX,  and  delSilBlJsed  to 
pofit  bv  Rodin's  state  of  wesknees,  the  pidste 
{ook  a  chair,  and,  conquerinff  his  fepu^mmce,  sat 
down  close  to  the  Jesuit's  bed. 

"  My  reverend  and  very  deer  &&er,  hew  do 
you  find  yourself?"  said  he  to  him,  in  a  honied 
tone,  which  his  Italiwi  fkccent  eeemed  to  render 
still  more  hypocriti^d, 

Rodin  pmende4  iiol  to  he«r,  breathed  htrd, 
and  msds  HQ  answer*  Sut  the  eardinal,  not 
without  dlsmt  shook  wiUi  his  gloved  hand  the 
arm  of  th9  /esu|$,  and  lepeatad  in  a  louder  voice: 
"  Hy  reverend  and  very  deat  ihther,  answer  me, 
I  conjuie  you !" 

Rodin  eottld  not  restrain  a  movement  of  angry 
impatience,  but  he  continued  silent.  The  ear- 
dinal was  not  a  m^n  to  be  discouraged  by  to 
little ;  he  again  shook  the  ann  of  we  Jenut, 
somewhat  more  rouihl]fi  repeating  witii  a 
phleipnatie  tenadly  thai  would  have  ineenaed 
the  most  patient  person  In  the  world:  ''My 
reverend  and  very  oear  IkthaVf  since  you  sie  not 
asleep,  listen  to  me,  I  entrwil  of  you. 

Irritable  with  palut  eiMtfpvrated  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  prelate,  Bodin  abruptly  toned  his 
head,  fixed  on  the  Roman  his  hoUow  eyes,  shining 
with  lurid  fire,  and,  with  lips  eofttracted  by  a  aar- 
donic  smile,  said  to  him,  bitterly  t  *' You  sre  tiien 
veiy  anxious,  my  lord,  to  see  ma  fmbalmedt  sad 
lie  in  state  with  tapers,  as  you  were  aayiaf  jnat 
nowi  thst  you  thus  come  tq  toflncut  aw  m  my 
sfonv.  Hud  hasten  my  emlP 

•*  JUi«  my  goo4  ikther  I  how  pan  you  talk  ao?** 
cried  the  oarainal>  nHsiug  bU  hands  as  if  to  call 
heaven  to  witness  io  the  sincerity  of  the  tender 
interest  he  felt  Ibr  the  Jesuit. 

"  I  tell  you,  tiiat  I  heard  all  just  now,  tdlJ  lord; 
for  the  partition  is  thin,"  added  Rodin,  with  re- 
doubled bitterness. 

<*  If  you  mean,  that,  firom  the  bottom  of  my 
soul,  I  desired  that  you  should  make  an  ezon- 
plary  and  Christian  end,  you  are  perfiectly  zisiht, 
my  dear  father.  I  did  say  so — foe,  after  a  lis  lo 
well  employed,  it  would  be  sweet  to  see  you  sn 
object  or  adoration  for  the  faithful  !** 

**  And  I  tell  you,  my  lord,"  cried  Rodin,  in  s 
weak  and  broken  voice,  "  that  it  is  ferodoos  to 
express  such  wishes  in  the  presence  c^  a  dying 
man.  Yes  !"  he  added,  ^-ith  plowing  ■"^"**fi«»i 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  hia  weakneas; 
"  take  care  what  you  do  !  for  if  I  am  too  mask 
plagued  and  pestered — if  I  am  not  allowed  to 
breathe  my  last  breath  quieUy  —  I  give  yon 
notice,  that  ^ou  will  force  me  to  die  im  anytfan^ 
but  a  Christian  manner — and  if  you  mean  Io 
profit  by  an  edifying  spectacle,  you  wiU  be 
deceived." 

This  burst  of  anger  having  greatly  jGatigued 
Rodin,  his  head  fell  back  upon  the  piUow,  and 
he  wiped  his  cracked  and  bleeding  lips  with  hii 
old  cotton  handkerchief. 
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"  Come,  come ;  be  calm,  my  very  dear  &ther !" 
resumed  the  cardinal,  with  a  patronisixig  air; 
"  do  not  give  way  to  these  gloomy  ideas.  Doubt- 
less, Proridence  reserves  you  for  great  designs, 
since  you  have  been  already  delivered  from  so 
much  peril.  Let  us  hope,  that  you  will  be  like- 
wise saved  from  your  present  danger.*' 

Rodin  answered  by  a  hoarse  murmur,  and 
turned  his  face  towards  the  wall. 

The  imperturbable  prelate  continued  :  **  The 
views  of  Providence  are  not  confined  to  vour  sal- 
vation, my  very  dear  fiither.  Its  power  nas  been 
manifested  in  another  way.  What  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Listen 
attentively." 

Without  turning  his  head,  Rodin  muttered  in 
a  tone  of  angry  bitterness,  which  betrayed  his 
intense  sufferings :  "  They  desire  mv  death. 
ICy  chest  is  on  £e,  my  head  racked  with  pain — 
and  they  have  no  pity.  Oh !  I  suffer  the  tortures 
of  the  danmed !" 

"  What !  already  ?*'  said  the  Roman  to  him- 
self^ with  a  smile  of  sarcastic  malice ;  then  he 
added  aloud :  '*  Let  me  persuade  you,  my  very 
dear  father !  Make  an  effort  to  listen  to  me ; 
ycwi  will  not  regret  it." 

StiU  stretched  upon  the  bed,  Rodin  lifted  his 
two  hands  clasped  upon  his  cotton  handkerchief, 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  and  then  let  them  fall 
■gain  by  his  side. 

The  cardinal  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  laid  great  stress  on  what  follows,  so  that 
Rodin  might  not  lose  a  word  of  it :  "  Mv  dear 
fkther,  it  has  pleased  Providence,  that,  during 
your  £t  of  delirium,  you  have  made,  without 
knowing  it,  the  most  important  revelations." 

And  the  prelate  waited  with  anxious  curiosity 
fior  the  effect  of  the  pious  trap  he  had  laid  for  the 
weakened  faculties  of  the  Jesuit.  But  the  latter, 
still  turned  towards  the  wall,  did  not  appear  to 
have  heard  him,  and  remained  silent. 

**  You  are,  no  doubt,  reflecting  on  my  words, 
my  dear  father,"  resumed  the  cardinal ;  "  you 
are  right,  for  it  concerns  a  very  serious  affair.  I 
repeat  to  you,  that  Providence  has  allowed  you, 
dtirinff  your  delirium,  to  betray  your  most  secret 
thoughts,  happily,  to  me  sdone.  They  are  such 
aa  would  compromise  you  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  short,  during  your  delirium  of  this  night, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  you  unveiled  the 
■ecret  objects  of  your  intrigiies  at  Rome  with 
many  of  the  members  of  the  sacred  college." 

And  the  cardinal,  rising  softly,  stooped  over 
the  bed  to  watch  the  expression  of  Rodin's 
countenance.  But  the  latter  did  not  give  him 
time.  As  a  galvanised  corpse  starts  into  strange 
and  sudden  motion,  Rodin  sprang  into  a  sitting 
posture  at  the  last  words  of  the  prelate. 

**  He  has  betrayed  himself,"  said  the  cardinal, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  in  Italian.  Then,  resum- 
ing his  seat,  he  fixed  on  the  Jesuit,  eyes  that 
gpaxkled  with  triumphant  joy. 

Though  he  did  not  hear  the  exclamation  of 
lialijneri,  nor  remark  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  Rodin,  notwithstanding  his  state  of 
imkness,  instantly  felt  the  imprudence  of  his 
first  movement.  He  pressed  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  as  Uiough  he  had  been  seized  with 
giddiness ;  then,  looking  wildly  round  him,  he 
pressed  to  his  trembling  Tips  his  old  cotton  hand- 
Kerchief  and  gnawtd  it  mechanically  for  some 
•econds. 

*'  Your  emotion  and  alarm  confirm  the  sad 
diacoveries  I  have  made,"  resumed  the  cardinal, 
stall  more  rqoicing  at  Uie  success  of  his  trick ; 


"  and  now,  my  dear  father,"  added  he,  "  you 
will  understand,  that  it  is  for  your  best  interest 
to  enter  into  the  most  minute  detail,  as  to  your 
projects  and  accomplices  at  Rome.  You  may 
then  hope,  my  dear  father,  for  the  indulgence  of 
the  Holy  See — that  is,  if  your  avowals  are 
sufiiciently  explicit,  to  fill  up  the  chasms 
necessarily  left  in  a  confession  made  during 
delirium." 

Rodin,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  per  - 
ccived,  but  too  late,  that  he  had  fallen  into  a 
snare,  not  by  any  words  he  had  spoken,  but  by 
his  too  significant  movements. 

In  fact,  the  Jesuit  had  feared  for  a  moment, 
that  he  might  have  betrayed  himself  during  his 
delirium,  when  he  heard  himself  accused  of 
dark  intrigues  with  Rome;  but,  after  some 
minutes  of  reflection,  his  common  sense  sug- 
gested :  **  If  this  crafty  Roman  knew  my  secret, 
he  would  take  care  not  to  tell  me  so.  He  has 
only  suspicions,  confirmed  by  the  involuntary 
movement  of  just  now." 

And  Rodin  wiped  the  cold  sweat  from  his 
burning  forehead.  The  emotion  of  this  scene 
augmented  his  sufferings,  and  aggravated  the 
danger  of  his  condition.  Worn  out  with  fatigue, 
he  could  not  remain  long  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  soon  fell  back  upon  the  bed. 

"  Per  BaccoT  said  the  cardinal  to  himself, 
alarmed  at  the  expression  of  the  Jesuit's  £EUie ; 
**  if  he  were  to  die  before  he  has  spoken,  and  so 
escape  the  snare !" 

Then,  leaning  over  the  bed,  the  prelate  asked: 
**  What  is  the  matter,  my  very  dear  father  ?" 

•*  I  am  weak,  my  lord — I  am  in  pain — ^I  cannot 
express  what  I  suffer." 

**  Let  us  hope,  my  very  dear  father,  that  this 
crisis  will  have  no  fatal  results ;  but  the  con- 
trary may  happen,  and  it  behoves  the  salvation 
of  your  soul  to  make  instantly  the  fullest  con- 
fession. Were  it  even  to  exhaust  your  strength, 
what  is  this  perishable  body  compared  to  eternal 
life?" 

**  Of  what  confession  do  you  speak,  my 
lord?"  said  Rodin,  in  a  feeble,  and  yet  sarcastic 
tone. 

"  What  confession  !"  cried  the  amazed  cardi- 
nal ;  *'  why,  with  regard  to  your  dangerous 
intrigues  at  Rome." 

**  \Vhat  intrigues  r"  asked  Rodin. 

**  The  intrigues  you  revealed  during  your 
delirium,"  replied  the  prelate,  with  still  more 
angry  impatience.  •*  Were  not  your  avowals 
sufiiciently  explicit?  Why  then  this  culpable 
hesitation  to  complete  them  ?" 
■  "  My  avowals — were  explicit — ^you  assure  me?" 
said  Rodin,  pausing  after  each  word  for  want  of 
breath,  but  without  losing  his  energy  and  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

**  Yes,  I  repeat  it,"  resumed  the  cardinal : 
"  -H-ith  the  exception  of  a  few  chasms,  they  were 
most  expUcit." 

"Then  why  repeat  themr"  said  Rodin, 
with  the  same  sardonic  smile  on  his  bluish 
lips. 

**  Why  repeat  them?"  cried  the  angry  prelate. 
"  In  order  to  gain  pardon — for  if  there  is  indul- 
gence and  mercy  for  the  repentant  sinner,  there 
must  be  condemnation  and  curses  for  the  har- 
dened criminal !" 

•*  Oh,   what  torture !    I   am  dying  by    s 
fire !"  murmured  Rodin.    •*  Since  I  have  low 
all,"  he  resumed,  **  I  have  nothing  more  to  told 
You  know  it  already."  tell* 

"  I  know  all— doubtless,  I  know  all,"  replied 
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the  prelate,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  •*  but  how 
have  I  learned  it }  By  confessions,  made  in  a 
state  of  unconsciousness.  Do  you  think  they 
will  avail  you  anything  ? — No  ;  the  moment  is 
solemn — death  is  at  hand ;  tremble  to  die  with  a 
sacrilegious  falsehood  on  your  lips,"  cried  the 
prelate,  shaking  Rodin  violently  by  the  arm ; 
**  dread  the  eternal  tlamcs,  if  you  dare  deny 
what  you  know  to  be  the  truth.     Do  you  deny 

it?" 

"  I  deny  nothing,"  murmured  Rodin,  with 
difficulty.    "  Only  leave  me  alone  !" 

"  Then  heaven  inspires  you,"  said  the  car- 
dinal, with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction ;  and,  thinking 
he  hflkd  nearly  attained  his  object,  he  resimicd  : 
"  Listen  to  the  divine  word,  that  will  guide  you, 
father.    You  deny  nothing  ?" 

*•  I  was — delirious — and  cannot — (oh  !  how  I 
suffer  !  added  Rodin,  by  way  of  parenthesis) — 
"  and  cannot  therefore — deny — the  follies — I 
may  have  uttered !" 

**  But  when  these  follies  agree  with  the 
truth,"  cried  the  prelate,  furious  at  being 
again  deceived  in  his  expectation ;  "  but  when 
delirium  is  an  involuntary,  providential  revela- 
tion  " 

"  Cardinal  Malipieri — your  craft — is  no  match 
— for  my  agony,"  answered  Rodin,  in  a  failing 
voice.  **  The  proof— that  I  have  not  told  my 
secret — if  I  have  a  secret — is — that  you  want  to 
make  me  teU  it !"  And,  in  spite  of  liis  pain 
and  weakness,  the  Jesuit  had  the  courage  to 
raise  himself  in  the  bed,  and  look  the  cardinal 
full  in  the  face,  with  a  smile  of  bitter  irony. 
After  which,  he  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  and 
pressed  his  two  hands  to  his  chest,  with  a  long 
sigh  of  anguish. 

"  Damnation !  the  infernal  Jesuit  has  found 
me  out !"  said  the  cardinal  to  himself,  as  he 
stamped  his  foot  with  rage.  *•  He  sees  that  he 
was  compromised  by  his  first  movement ;  he  is 
now  upon  his  guard ;  I  shall  get  nothing  more 
from  him — unless  indeed,  profiting  by  the  state 
of  weakness  in  which  he  is,  I  can,  by  entreaties, 

by  tlireats,  by  terror ■" 

The  prelate  was  unable  to  finish.  The  door 
opened  abruptly,  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered 
the  room,  exclaiming  ydth  an  explosion  of  joy : 
**  Excellent  news  I" 

CHAPTER  XIL 

GOOD  NEWS. 

By  the  alteration  in  the  countenance  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  by  his  pale  cheek,  and  the 
feebleness  of  his  walk,  one  might  see  that  the 
terrible  scene  in  the  square  of  iNotre-Dame,  had 
violently  reacted  upon  his  health.  Yet  his  face 
was  radiant  and  triumphant,  as  he  entered 
Rodin's  chamber,  exclaiming :  "  Excellent  news !" 

At  these  words,  Rodin  started.  In  spite  of 
his  weakness,  he  raised  his  head,  and  his  eyes 
shone  with  a  curious,  omeasy,  piercing  expres- 
sion. With  his  lean  hand,  he  beckoned  Father 
d'Aigrigny  to  approach  the  bed,  and  said  to  him, 
in  abroken  voice,  so  weak  that  it  was  scarcely 
audible:  ** I  am  very  ill — the  cardinal  has  nearly 
finished  me — ^but  if  tlds  excellent  news— relates 
to  the  Rennepont  a^r — of  which  I  hear  no- 
thing— it  might  save  me  yet  I" 

*•  Be  saved  then !"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
forgetting  the  recommendations  of  Doctor  Ba- 
leinier ;  **  read,  rejoice !  What  you  foretold  is 
beginning  to  be  realised !" 

bo  saymg,  he  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket, 


and  delivered  it  to  Rodin,  who  seized  it  witii  an 
eager  and  trembling  hand. 

fc>ome  minutes  before,  Rodin  would  have  been 
really  incapable  of  continuing  his  conversation 
with  the  cardinal,  even  if  prudence  had  allowed 
him  to  do  so ;  nor  could  he  have  read  a  single 
line,  so  dim  had  his  sight  become.  But,  at  the 
words  of  Father  d'Ai^igny,  he  felt  audi  a  re- 
newal of  hope  and  vigour,  that,  by  a  mighty 
effort  of  energy  and  will,  he  rose  to  a  sitting 
posture,  and,  with  clear  head,  and  look  of  in- 
telligent animation,  he  read  rapidly  the  paper 
that  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  just  delivered  to 
him. 

llie  cardinal,   amazed  at  this  sudden  tnuu- 

uration,  asked  himself  if  he  saw  the  same 
man,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  fallen  back 
on  his  bed,  almost  insensible. 

Hardly  had  Rodin  finished  reading,  than  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  stifled  joy,  saying,  with  an 
accent  impossible  to  describe ;  "  There  is  03fi ! 
it  begins — 'tis  well !" 

And,  closing  his  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ecstatic 
transport,  a  sinile  of  proud  triumph  overspread 
his  fiice,  and  rendered  him  still  more  hideous, 
by  discovering  his  yellow  and  gumless  teeth. 
His  emotion  was  so  violent,  that  the  paper  fell 
from  his  trembling  hand. 

"  He  has  fainted,"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
with  imcasiness,  as  he  leaned  over  Rodin.  "  It 
is  my  fault.  I  forgot,  that  the  doctor  cautioned 
me  not  to  talk  to  him  of  serious  matters." 

"  No ;  do  not  reproach  yourself,"  said  Rodin, 
in  a  low  voice,  half-raising  himself  in  the  bed. 
"This  unexpected  joy  may  perhaps  cure  me. 
Yes — I  scarce  know  what  I  feel — but  look  at  my 
cheeks— it  seems  to  me,  that,  for  the  first  thne 
since  I  have  been  stretched  on  this  bed  of 
misery,  they  are  a  little  warm." 

Rodin  spoke  the  truth.  A  slight  colour  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  his  livid  and  icy  cheeks ;  his 
voice,  though  still  very  weak,  became  less  tremu- 
lous, and  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  conviction 
that  startled  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  prelate : 
"  This  first  success  answers  for  the  others.  I 
read  the  future.  Yes,  yes ;  our  cause  will  tri- 
umph. Every  member  of  the  execrable  Renne- 
pont family  will  be  crushed— and  that  soon— 
you  will  see " 

Then,  pausing,  Rodin  threw  himself  back  on 
the  pillow,  exclaiming:  "Oh!  I  am  choked 
with  joy.    My  voice  fails  me." 

"  But  what  is  it?"  asked  the  cardinal  of  Father 
d'Aigrigny. 

The  latter  replied,  in  a  tone  of  hypocritical 
sanctity :  "  One  of  the  heirs  of  the  Rennepont 
family,  a  miserable  artisan,  worn  out  with  ex- 
cesses and  debauchery,  died  three  days  ago,  at 
the  close  of  some  abominable  orgies,  in  which 
he  had  braved  the  cholera  with  sacrilegious  im- 
piety. In  consequence  of  the  indisposition  that 
kept  me  at  home,  and  of  another  circmnstanee, 
I  have  only  received  to-day,  the  certificate  of  the 
death  of  this  victim  of  intemperance  and  izre- 
ligion.  I  must  proclaim  it  to  the  praise  of  his 
reverence" — pointing  to  Rodin — "  that  he  toW 
me,  the  worst  enemies  of  the  descendants  of  tiiat 
infamous  renegade  would  be  their  own  had 
passions,  and  that  we  might  look  to  them  as  our 
allies  against  the  whole  impious  race.  A^  » 
it  has  happened  with  Jacques  Rennepont." 

"  You  see,"  said  Rodiuy  in  so  faint  a  voice, 
that  it  was  almost  unintelligible,  "  the  pimish- 
ment  begins  already.  One  of  the  Renneponti 
is  dead — and  believe  me — this  certificate^'*  and 
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he  pointed  to  the  paper  that  Father  d'Aigrignj 
held  in  his  hand,  **  will  one  day  be  worth  forty 
millions  to  the  Society  of  Jesus — and  that — 
because ** 

The  lips  alone  finished  the  sentence.  For 
some  seconds,  Rodin's  voice  had  become  so  faint, 
that  it  was  at  last  quite  imperceptible.  His 
lar^rnx,  contracted  by  violent  emotion,  no  longer 
emitted  any  sound. 

The  Jesuit,  fieur  from  being  disconcerted  by 
this  incident,  finished  his  phrase,  as  it  were,  by 
expressive  pantomime.  Raising  his  head  proudly, 
he  tapped  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger,  as  if 
to  express  that  it  was  to  his  ability  this  first 
success  was  owing. 

But  he  soon  fell  back  again  on  the  bed,  ex- 
hausted, breathless,  sinking,  with  his  cotton 
handkerchief  pressed  once  more  to  his  parched 
lips.  The  good  news,  as  Father  d' Aigrigny  called 
it,  had  9to<  cured  Rodin.  For  a  moment  only,  he 
had  had  the  courage  to  forget  his  pain.  But  the 
slight  colour  on  his  cheek  soon  disappeared ;  his 
face  became  once  more  livid.  His  sufferings, 
suspended  for  a  moment,  were  so  much  increased 
in  violence,  that  he  writhed  beneath  Uie  coverlet, 
and  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow,  extending  his 
arms  above  his  head,  and  holding  them  stiff  as 
bars  of  iron. 

After  this  crisis,  intense  as  it  was  rapid,  during 
which  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  prelate  bent 
anxiously  over  him,  Kodin,  whose  face  was  bathed 
in  cold  sweat,  made  a  sign  that  he  suffered  less,  and 
that  he  wished  to  drink  of  a  potion  to  which  he 
pointed.  Father  d'Aigrigny  fetched  it  for  him, 
and  whilst  the  cardinal  held  him  up  with  marked 
disgust,  the  abbe  administered  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
the  potion,  which  almost  immediately  produced 
a  soothing  effect. 

««  Shall  I  call  Mr.  Rousselet?"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  when  Rodin  was  once  more  laid 
down  in  bed. 

Rodin  shook  his  head ;  then,  with  a  new  effort, 
he  raised  his  right  hand,  opened  it,  and  pointed 
with  his  forefinger  to  a  desk  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  to  signify  that,  being  no  longer  able  to 
speak,  he  wished  to  write. 

"  I  understand  your  reverence,"  said  Father 
d'Aigri^y;  «*but  first  cahn  yourself.  Pre- 
sently, if  vou  require  it,  I  will  give  you  writing 
materials. ' 

Two  knocks  at  the  outer  door  of  the  next 
room  interrupted  this  scene.  From  motives  of 
nrudence,  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  begged  Mr. 
llousselet  to  remain  in  the  first  of  the  three 
rooms.  He  now  went  to  open  the  door,  and 
Mr.^  Rousselet  handed  him  a  voluminous  packet, 
saying:  "I  beg  pardon  for  disturbing  you, 
father,  but  I  was  told  to  let  you  have  these 
papers  instantly." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Rousselet,"  said  Father 
d' Aipigny ;  "  do  you  know  at  what  hour  Mr. 
Baleinier  will  return  V 

«•  He  will  not  be  lonp,  father,  for  he  wishes  to 
perlbrm  before  xiight  the  painful  operation,  that 
will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  the  condition  of 
Father  Rodin.  I  am  preparing  what  is  neces- 
sary for  it,"  added  Mr.  Rousselet,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  strange  and  formidable  apparatus,  which 
Pather  d'Aigrigny  examined  with  a  kind  of 
terror. 

••  I  do  not  know  if  the  symptom  is  a  serious 
one,"  said  the  Jesuit ;  "  but  the  reverend  £sther 
has  suddenly  lost  his  voice." 

**  It  is  the  third  time  this  has  happened  within 
the  last  week,"  said  Mr.  Rousselet ;  **  the  opera- 


tion of  Mr.  Baleinier  will  act  both  on  the  larynx 
and  on  the  lungs." 

**  Is  the  operation  a  very  painful  one  r"  asked 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  none  more  cruel  in  sur- 
gery," answered  the  young  doctor ;  **  and  Mr. 
Baleinier  has  pai'tly  concealed  its  nature  from 
Father  Rodin." 

*•  Please  to  wait  here  for  Mr.  Baleinier,  and 
send  him  to  us  as  soon  as  he  arrives,"  resumed 
Father  d'Aigrigny;  and,  returning  to  the  sick 
chamber,  he  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  and  said 
to  Rodin,  as  he  showed  him  the  letter :  **  Here 
are  different  reports  with  regard  to  different 
members  of  the  Jkennepont  family,  whom  I  have 
had  looked  after  bv  others,  my  indisposition 
having  kept  me  at  home  for  the  last  few  days. 
I  do  not  know,  father,  if  your  state  of  health  will 
permit  you  to  hear " 

Rodin  made  a  gesture,  at  once  so  supplicating 
and  peremptory,  that  Father  d'Aigrigny  felt 
there  would  be  at  least  as  much  danger  in  re- 
fusing as  in  granting  his  request;  so,  turning 
towards  the  cardinal,  still  inconsolable  at  not 
having  discovered  the  Jesuit's  secret,  he  said  to 
him  with  respectful  deference,  pointing  at  the 
same  time  to  the  letter :  *'  Have  I  the  permission 
of  your  eminence :" 

The  prelate  bowed,  and  replied  ;  **  Your  afiairs 
are  ours,  my  dear  father.  The  Church  must 
always  reioice  in  what  rejoices  your  glorious 
company.* 

Father  d'Aigrigny  unsealed  tlie  packet,  and 
found  in  it  cUtfcrent  notes  in  different  hand- 
writings. When  he  had  read  the  first,  his  coun- 
tenance darkened,  and  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone ; 
**  A  misfortune — a  great  misfortune  !" 

Rodin  turned  his  head  abruptly,  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  air  of  uneasy  qu^estioning. 

*•  Florine  is  dead  of  the  cholera,  answered 
Father  d'Aigrigny ;  "  and  what  is  the  worst," 
added  he,  crumpling  the  note  between  his  hands, 
•*  before  dying,  this  miserable  creature  confessed 
to  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,  that  she  long 
acted  as  a  spy  under  tlie  orders  of  your  re- 
verence." 

No  doubt,  the  death  of  Florine,  and  the  con- 
fession she  had  made,  crossed  some  of  the  plans 
of  Rodin,  for  he  uttered  an  inarticulate  murmur, 
and  his  coimtenance  expressed  great  vexation. 

Passing  to  another  note.  Father  d'Aigrigny 
continued :  "  This  relates  to  Marshal  Simon,  and 
is  not  absolutely  bad,  but  still  far  from  satis- 
factory, as  it  announces  some  amelioration  in  his 
position.  We  shall  see  if  it  merits  belief,  by 
information  from  another  source." 

Rodin  made  a  sign  of  impatience,  to  hasten 
Father  d'Aigrigny  to  read  the  note,  which  he 
did  as  follows :  **  ♦  For  some  days,  the  mind  of  the 
marshal  has  appeared  to  be  less  sorrowful, 
anxious,  and  agitated.  He  latelv  passed  two 
hours  with  his  daughters,  which  had  not  been 
the  case  for  some  time  before.  The  harsh 
coimtenance  of  the  soldier  Dagobcrt  is  becoming 
smoother — a  sure  sign  of  some  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  marshal.  Detected  by  their 
handwriting,  the  last  anonymous  letters  were 
returned  by  Dagobert  to  the  postman,  without 
having  been  opened  bv  the  marshal.  Some  other 
method  must  be  found  to  get  them  delivered.'  " 

Looking  at  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny  said  to 
him:  •*  "i'our  reverence  thinks  with  me,  that 
this  note  is  not  very  satisfactory?" 

Rodin  held  down  his  head.  One  saw  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  how  much  he 
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suffered  by  not  being  able  to  speak.  Twice  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  throat,  and  looked  at  Father 
d'Aigrigny  with  anguish. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  angrily, 
when  he  had  perused  another  note ;  "  for  one 
lucky  chance,  to-day  brings  some  very  fatal 
ones." 

At  these  words,  turning  hastily  to  Fatha: 
d'Aigrigny,  and  extending  his  trembling  hands, 
Rodin  questioned  him  with  look  and  gesture. 
The  cardinal,  sharing  his  uneasiness,  exclaimed  : 
"  What  then  do  you  learn  by  this  note,  my  dear 
father  r" 

*•  We  thought  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hardy  in 
our  hoMBe  completely  unknown,"  replied  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  **  but  we  now  fear  that  Agricola 
Baudoin  has  discovered  the  retreat  of  lus  old 
master,  and  that  he  has  even  communicated 
with  him  by  letter,  through  a  servant  of  the 
house.  So,'  added  the  reverend  father,  angrily, 
"  during  the  three  days  that  I  have  been  able  to 
visit  the  pavilion,  one  of  my  servants  must  have 
been  bought  over.  There  is  one  of  them,  a  man 
blind  of  one  eye,  whom  I  have  always  suspected 
— ^the  wretch !  But  no ;  I  will  not  yet  believe 
this  treachery.  The  consequences  would  be  too 
deplorable  ;  tor  I  know  how  matters  stand,  and 
that  such  a  correspondence  might  ruin  every- 
thing. By  awaking  in  Mr.  Hardy  memories 
with  difficulty  laid  asleep,  they  might  destroy  in 
a  single  day  all  that  has  been  done  since  he  in- 
habits our  house.  Luckily,  this  note  contains 
only  doubts  and  fears ;  my  other  information 
will  be  more  positive,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  con- 
firm them." 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  cardinal,  "  do  not 
despair.  The  Lord  will  not  abandon  the  good 
cause !" 

Father  d'Aigrigny  seemed  very  little  consoled 
by  this  assurance.  He  remained  still  and 
thoughtful,  whilst  Rodin  writhed  his  head  in  a 
paroxysm  of  mute  rage,  as  he  reflected  on  this 
new  check. 

"  Let  us  turn  to  the  last  note,"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  after  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence. 
**  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  the  person 
who  sends  it,  that  I  cannot  doubt  the  correctness 
of  the  information  it  contains.  May  it  contra- 
dict the  others !" 

In  order  not  to  break  the  chain  of  facts  con- 
tained in  this  last  note,  which  was  to  have  so 
startling  an  effect  on  the  actors  in  this  scene, 
we  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader's  imagination  to 
supply  the  exclamations  of  surprise,  hate,  rage, 
and  rear  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  the  terrific 
pantomime  of  Rodin,  during  the  perusal  of  this 
rormidable  document,  the  resiUt  of  the  observa- 
tions of  a  faithfid  and  secret  agent  of  the 
reverend  fathers. 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

THE   SECRET  NOTE. 

Father  d*  Aigkiony  read  as  follows : — 

"  •  Three  days  ago,  the  Abbe  Gabriel  de 
Rennepont,  who  had  never  before  visited  Made- 
moiselle de  Cordoville,  arrived  at  her  hotel,  at 
half-past  one  in  the  afternoon.  He  remained 
there  about  five  hoiirs. 

"  *  Almost  immediately  after  the  departure  of 
the  abb6,  two  servants  left  the  hotel.  One  went 
to  the  residence  of  Marshal  Simon,  the  other  to 
that  of  Agricola  Baudoin,  working  smith,  and 
afterwards  to  Prince  Djalma's. 

**  *  The  next  day,  about  noon.  Marshal  Simon 


and  his  daughters,  came  to  Mademoiadle  de 
Cardoville's ;  a  little  after,  the  Abb6  (Gabriel  also 
came,  accompanied  by  Agricola  Baudoin. 

**  *  A  long  conference  took  place  between  these 
different  personages  and  MademoiB^le  de  Car- 
doville;  they  remained  with  her  till  about  half- 
past  three. 

"  *  Marshal  Simon,  who  came  in  a  carriage, 
returned  on  foot  with  his  two  daughters;  ill 
three  appeared  very  happy,  and  in  one  of  the 
side- walks  of  the  Champs-Elys^ea,  the  mazshal 
was  seen  to  embrace  his  children  with  affection. 

"  *  The  Abbe  Gabriel  and  Agricola  Baudoia 
were  the  last  to  leave  the  house. 

**  '  The  Abbe  Gabriel  went  home,  as  was  after- 
wards ascertained.  The  smith,  whom  there 
were  many  reasons  for  watching  narrowly,  went 
to  a  wine-shop  in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe.  He 
called  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  took  his  seat  ia  a 
retired  comer,  on  the  left-hand;  he  did  not 
drink,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought ;  it  was  sap- 
posed  that  he  expected  some  one. 

**  *  And,  indeed,  in  half  an  hour,  a  man  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  dark,  tall,  blind  of  the 
left  eye,  and  dressed  in  a  brown  coat  and  dark 
trousers,  entered  the  wine-shop.  He  was  bare> 
headed,  so  must  have  come  &om  the  neighbour- 
hood. He  sat  down  at  the  same  side  as  the 
smith. 

*•  *  An  animated  conversation  ensued  between 
them,  of  which,  unfortunately,  not  a  word  could 
be  heard.  In  another  half  hour,  Agricola  Bau- 
doin delivered  to  the  one-eyed  man  a  little  paeket 
apparently  containing  gold,  from  its  small  mutt 
and  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  one-eyed 
man,  who  then  received  a  letter  from  the  smith, 
which  the  latter  appeared  to  recommend  pir- 
ticularly  to  his  care,  and  which  he  put  into  hif 
pocket.'  After  this,  they  parted,  the  smith  say- 
ing :  *  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.' 

♦'  •  After  this  interview,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  follow  the  one-eyed  man.  He  quitted 
the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  passed  the  Luxemboazc, 
and  entered  the  house  of  retreat,  in  the  Rue  oe 
Vaugirard. 

**  *  The  next  day,  watch  was  kept  from  m 
early  hour  on  the  wine-shop  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Harpe,  as  the  time  of  Agrioola's  coming  was  not 
known.    He  came  about  half-past  one. 

**  *  As  your  informant  had  disguised  hiand^ 
so  as  not  to  be  recognised,  he  was  iable  again  to 
enter  the  wine-shop  without  exciting  su^ocion. 
The  one-eyed  man  soon  came,  and  delxrendi 
letter  to  the  smith,  sealed  with  black* 

"  At  sight  of  this  letter  Agricola  Baudoin 
appeared  so  much  affected,  thiit,  befiore  e?an 
reading  it,  a  tear  was  seen  to  fall  upon  his 
moustache. 

**  *  The  letter  was  very  short,  for  the  smith  wu 
not  two  minutes  reading  it.  NeverthdsM,  he 
seemed  so  pleased  and  happy,  that  he  bocmded 
on  his  seat  with  joy,  and  cordially  wrung  the 
hand  of  the  one-eyed  man.  Then  he  appeined 
earnestly  to  ask  something,  which  the  latter  Rr 
fuLsed ;  but,  at  last,  he  seemed  to  consent,  nd 
they  left  the  wine-shop  together. 

**  *  They  were  followed  at  a  little  distanes. 
Just  as  the  day  before,  the  one-e^ed  man  entered 
the  house  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Agricola 
accompanied  him  to  the  door,  and  then  proirted 
about  for  some  time.  From  time  to  tone,  he 
wrote  down  something  in  a  Itttle  book. 

**  *  The  smith  then  hastened  to  the  Plaee  di 
rOdeon,  where  he  took  a  cabriolet.  Your  in- 
formant followed   his  example,  and  saw  him 
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enter  Mademoiselle  do  Cardoville's,  iu  the  Kuc 
d'Anjou. 

**  *  By  a  lucky  cliance,  at  tlie  moment  Agricola 
entered  the  hotel)  a  carriage  was  leayin|^  it, 
with  senrants  in  Mademoisdle  de  Cardovillc's 
liyerv.  The  equerry  of  the  young  lady  was 
in  the  carriage,  wiUi  a  very  ill-looking  man, 
miserably  dressed,  and  very  pale. 

'*  *  This  incident  deserving  immediate  attcn- 
tion,  your  informant  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
earriage.  It  droye  straight  to  the  prefecture  of 
police. 

*•  *  The  equerry  and  the  ill-looking  man  en- 
tered the  office  together ;  in  about  half  an  hour, 
the  equerry  came  out  alone,  and,  getting  into  the 
carriage,  droye  to  the  Paktia-tie-Justice,*  where 
he  had  an  interview  with  the  Procureur  du  Jtoi.f 
He  remained  there  another  half  hour,  and  then 
xetumed  to  the  Rue  d'Anjou. 

**  *  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that,  the  same  day,  about  eight  in  the  evening, 
MM.  d'Ormesson  and  Yalbelle,  distinguish^ 
advocates,  and  the  judge  who  received  the  com- 
]daint  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  at  the  time 
of  her  detention  at  Doctor  Baleinicr's,  had  a  long 
conference  with  that  young  lady  at  the  Hotel  de 
Cardoville.  At  this  conference,  which  lasted 
till  nearly  midnight,  were  present  Agricola  Bau- 
^doin,  and  two  other  of  Mr.  Hardy's  workmen. 

•*  •  To-day,  Prince  Djalma  called  upon  Marshal 
Simon,  and  remained  with  him  three  hours  and 
a  half;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  marshal  and 
the  prince  went,  to  all  appearance,  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's.  An  unforeseen  accident 
prevented  the  completion  of  our  observations  in 
this  quarter. 

**  *  We  have  just  learned  that  a  warrant  has 
been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  one  Leonard, 
formerly  head  man  at  the  Baron  Tripeaud's.  This 
Leonard  is  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the 
fire  at  Mr.  Hardy's  factory.  Agricola  Baudoin 
and  two  of  his  comrades  have  described  a  person 
exactly  resembling  liconard. 

**  •  It  residts  from  all  this,  that,  for  the  last 
few  days,  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville  has  become 
the  centre  of  active  and  multiplied  operations, 
which  seem  to  have  reference  to  Marshal 
Simon  and  his  daughters,  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Francis  Hardy,  and  in  which  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  the  Abb^  Gabriel,  and  Agricola 
Baudoin,  appear  to  be  indefatigable,  and,  it  is 
ffOLtedf  most  dangerous  agents.'  " 

(Comparing  this  note  with  the  other  information 
received,  the  results  appeared  more  distressing 
to  the  reverend  fathers. 

Thus,  Gabriel  had  long  and  frequent  con- 
forences  with  Adrienne,  who  before  was  un- 
known to  him. 

Agricola  Baudoin  had  opened  a  communica- 
tion with  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  and  the  officers  of 
justice  were  on  the  trace  of  the  authors  and 
instigators  of  the  riot,  which  had  led  to  the 
hunung  of  the  factory  of  Baron  Tripeaud's  rival. 

It  seemed  almost  certain,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  had  had  an  interview  with  Prince 
Djalma. 

This  combination  of  facts  showed,  that,  faith- 
ful to  the  threats  she  had  uttered  to  Kodin, 
when  she  had  unmasked  the  double  perfidy  of 
the  reverend  father.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
Tille  was  actively  engaged  in  uniting  the  scattered 
members  of  her  faxmly,  to  form  a  league  against 
those  dangerous  enemies,  whose  detestable  pro- 

•  The  pUce  where  the  courts  are  held . 
•r  The  public  prosecutor. 


jects,  once   unveiled    and    boldly  enco\mtered, 
could  hardly  have  a  chance  of  success. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  the  tremen- 
dous effect  of  this  note  on  Father  d'Aigrigny 
and  Rodin — on  Rodin,  stretched  powerless  on  a 
bed  of  pain,  at  the  moment  when  tne  scaffolding, 
raised  with  so  much  labour,  seemed  to  be 
tumbling  around  him. 


CHAPTER  XTV. 

THE  OPEBATION, 

We  have  renoimced  the  attempt  to  paint  the 
countenance,  the  attitude,  the  gesture  of  Rodin, 
during  the  reading  of  this  note,  which  seemed  to 
ruin  ul  his  most  cherished  hopes.  Everything 
was  failing  at  once,  at  the  moment  when  only 
superhuman  trust  in  the  success  of  his  plans, 
could  give  him  sufficient  energy  to  strive  against 
mortal  sickness.  A  single,  absorbing  thought 
had  agitated  him  even  to  delirium :  What  pro- 
cess, during  his  illness,  had  been  made  in  this 
mmiense  affair^ — He  had  first  learned  a  good 
piece  of  news,  the  death  of  Jacques  Rennepont ; 
but  now  the  advantages  of  this  decease,  which 
reduced  the  number  of  the  heirs  from  seven  to 
six,  were  entirely  lost.  To  what  purpose  would 
be  this  death,  if  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
dispersed  and  persecuted  with  such  infernal  per- 
severance, were  to  unite  and  discover  the  enemies 
who  had  so  long  aimed  at  them  in  darkness  ^  If 
all  those  wounded  hearts  were  to  console,  en- 
lighten, support  each  other,  their  cause  would 
be  gained,  and  the  inheritance  rescued  from  the 
reverend  fathers. 

WTiat  was  to  be  done  ? 

Strange  power  of  the  human  will ! — Rodin  had 
one  foot  in  the  grave ;  he  was  almost  at  his  last 
agony ;  his  voice  had  failed  him.  And  yet  that 
obstinate  nature,  so  full  of  energy  and  resources, 
did  not  despair.  Let  but  a  muracle  restore  his 
health,  and  that  firm  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  projects,  which  has  given  him  power  to  strug- 
gle against  disease,  teUs  him,  that  he  could  yet 
save  all — but  then  he  must  have  health  and  life ! 

Health  !  life !  His  physician  does  not  know, 
if  he  will  survive  the  shock — if  he  can  bear  the 
pain  of  a  terrible  operation.  Health !  life !  and 
just  now,  Rodin  heard  talk  of  the  solemn  funeral 
they  had  prepared  for  him. 

And  yet — heaUh,  life,  he  will  have  them. 
Yes ;  he  has  willed  to  live — and  he  hat  lived — 
why  should  he  not  live  longer  ? 

He  will  live — because  he  has  vtiUed  it ! 

All  that  we  have  just  written  passed  through 
the  mind  of  Rodin  in  a  second.  His  features, 
convulsed  by  the  mental  torment  he  endured, 
must  have  assumed  a  very  stiange  expression, 
for  Father  d*  Aigrigny  and  the  carcQnal  looked  at 
him  in  silent  consternation. 

Once  resolved  to  live,  and  to  sustain  a  despe- 
rate struggle  with  the  Rennepont  fieunily,  Rodin 
acted  'in  consequence.  For  a  few  moments. 
Father  d'Aigrigny^and  the  prelate  believed  them- 
selves under  the  influence  of  a  dream. 

By  an  effort  of  omparalleled  energy,  and  as 
if  moved  by  hidden  mechanism,  Romn  sprang 
from  the  bed,  dragging  the  sheet  wdth  him,  and 
trailing  it,  like  a  shroud,  behind  his  livid  and 
fleshless  body.  The  room  was  cold ;  the  face  of 
the  Jesuit  was  bathed  in  sweat ;  his  naked  and 
bony  feet  left  their  moist  print  upon  the  stones. 

•*  'Wliat  are  you  doing  ?  It  is  death  !**  cried 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  rushing  towards  Rodin,  to 
force  him  to  lie  down  again. 
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But  the  latter,  extending  one  of  his  skeleton- 
arms»  as  hard  as  iron,  pushed  aside  Father 
d'Aigrigny  with  inconceiyable  vigour,  consider- 
ing &e  state  of  exhaustion  in  which  he  had  so 
long  been. 

**  He  has  the  strength  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of 
epilepsy,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  recovering  his 
feet. 

With  a  steady  step,  Kodin  advanced  to  the 
desk,  on  which  Doctor  Balcinier  daily  wrote  his 
prescriptions.  Seating  himself  before  it,  the 
Jesuit  took  pen  and  paper,  and  began  to  write  in 
a  firm  hand.  His  calm,  slow,  and  sure  move- 
ments, had  in  them  something  of  the  deliberate- 
ness  remarked  in  somnambidists. 

Mute  and  motionless,  hardly  knowing  if  they 
dreamed  or  not,  the  cardinal  and  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny  remained  staring  at  the  incredible  coolness 
of  Rodin,  who,  half-naked,  continued  to  write 
with  perfect  tranquillity. 

'*  But,  father,"  said  the  Abb^  d'Aigrigny,  ad- 
vancing towards  him,  "  this  is  madness!" 

liodm  shrugged  his  shoulders,  stopped  him 
with  a  gesture,  and  made  him  a  sign  to  read 
what  he  had  just  written. 

The  reverend  father  expected  to  see  the  ravings 
of  a  diseased  brain ;  but  he  took  the  note,  whilst 
Kodin  commenced  another. 

"  My  lord,"  exclaimed  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
"  read  this !" 

The  cardinal  read  the  paper,  and  returning  it 
to  the  reverend  father  wi^  equal  amazement, 
added :  "It  is  full  of  reason,  ability,  and  re- 
sources. We  shall  thus  be  able  to  neutralize 
the  dangerous  combination  of  the  Abb6  Gabriel 
and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  appear  to 
be  the  most  formidable  leaders  of  the  coalition." 

"  It  is  really  miraculous,"  said  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny. 

"  Ah,  mj  dear  father !"  whispered  the  car- 
dinal, shakmg  his  head ;  *'  what  a  pity  that  we 
are  the  only  witnesses  of  this  scene  !  What  an 
excellent  mibacle  we  could  have  made  of 
it !  In  one  sense,  it  is  another  Raising  of 
Lazarus." 

"  What  an  idea,  my  lord  !"  answered  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  is  perfect — and 
w^e  must  not  give  it  up " 

This  innocent  little  plot  was  interrupted  by 
Rodin,  who,  tiiming  his  head,  made  a  sign  to 
Father  d'Aigrigny  to  approach,  and  delivered  to 
him  another  sheet,  with  this  note  attached: 
**  To  be  executed  within  an  hour,** 

Having  rapidly  perused  the  paper.  Father 
d'Aigrigny  exclaimed :  "  Right  I  I  had  not 
thought  of  that.  Instead  of  being  fatal,  Uie 
correspondence  between  Agricola  and  Mr.  Hardy 
may  thus  have  the  best  results.  Really,"  added 
the  reverend  father,  in  a  low  voice,  to  the  pre- 
late, whilst  Rodin  continued  to  write,  "  I  am 
quite  confounded.  I  read — ^I  see — and  yet  I  can 
hardly  believe  my  eyes.  Just  before,  exhausted 
and  dying — and  now  with  his  mind  as  clear  and 
penetrating  as  ever.  Can  this  be  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  in  which  the  mind 
alone  governs  and  sustains  the  body  ?" 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Baleinier 
entered  the  room.  At  si^ht  of  Rodin,  seated 
half -naked  at  the  desk,  with  his  feet  upon  the 
cold  stones,  the  doctor  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
reproach  and  alarm :  ••  But,  my  lord  —  but, 
father — it  is  murder  to  let  the  unhappy  man  do 
this  ! — If  he  is  delirious  fi-om  fever,  he  must 
have  the  strait- waistcoat,  and  be  tied  down  in 
bed." 


So  saying.  Doctor  Baleinier  hastily  approached 
Rodin,  and  took  him  by  the  arm.  instead  of 
finding  the  skin  dry  and  chilly,  aa  he  expected, 
he  found  it  flexible^  almost  damp. 

Struck  with  surprise,  the  doctor  sought  to  fed 
the  pulse  of  the  left  hand,  which  Rodin  resigned 
to  him,  whilst  he  continued  working  with  the 
right. 

**  \\liat  a  prodigy !"  died  the  doctor,  as  he 
coimted  Rodm's  pulse ;  **  lor  m  week  past,  and 
even  this  morning,  the  pulse  has  been  abrupt, 
intermittent,  almost  insensible,  and  now  it  ii 
firm,  regular — I  am  really  pussled — what  then 
has  happened?  I  can  hardly  bdieve  what  I 
see,"  added  the  doctor,  turning  towards  Father 
d'Ainigny  and  the  cardinal. 

"  The  reverend  father,  who  had  first  lost  hii 
voice,  was  next  seised  with  such  iorioiis  and 
violent  despair,  caused  by  the  receipt  of  bad 
news,"  answered  Father  aAigrignT*  '*  that  we 
feared  a  moment  for  his  life;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  the  reverend  father  had  gained  soffi- 
cient  strength  to  go  to  his  desk,  and  write  for 
some  minutes,  witn  a  clearness  of  argument  and 
expression,  which  hss  confounded  both  the 
cardinal  and  myself." 

**  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it,"  cried 
the  doctor.  "  The  violent  despair  has  caused  a 
degree  of  emotion,  which  will  admirably  piepaie 
the  reactive  crisis,  that  I  am  now  almost  certain 
of  producing  by  the  operation." 

**  You  persist  in  the  operation  ?"  whi^>eRd 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  whilst  Rodin  oontinuM  to 
write. 

**  I  might  have  hesitated  this  morning;  hot, 
disposed  as  he  now  is  for  it,  I  must  pamoj the 
moment  of  excitement,  which  will  be  fiiDowed 
by  greater  depression." 

•*  Then,  without  the  operation "  said  the 

cardinal. 

**  This  fortunate  and  unexpected  crisis  will 
soon  be  over,  and  the  reaction  may  kill  him,  mj 
lord." 

**  Have  you  informed  him  of  the  serious  nature 
of  the  operation  ?" 

"  Pretty  nearly,  my  lord." 

'*  But  it  is  time  to  bring  him  to  the  point" 

**  That  is  what  I  will  do,  my  lord,"  said  Doctai 
Baleinier;  and  approaching  Rodin,  who  con* 
tinned  to  write,  he  thus  addressed  him,  in  a  firm 
voice :  *'  My  reverend  father,  do  you  wish  to 
be  up  and  well  in  a  week  r" 

Rodin  made  a  gesture,  full  of  confidence,  ai 
much  as  to  say :  "I  am  up  already." 

"  Do  not  deceive  yoursdf^"  replied  the  doctor. 
**  This  crisis  is  excellent,  but  it  will  not  last,  and 
if  we  would  profit  by  it,  we  must  proceed  with 
the  operation  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  jw 
— or,  I  tell  you  plainly,  I  answer  for  notmng 
after  such  a  shock." 

Rodin  was  the  more  struck  with  these  words, 
as,  half  an  hour  ago,  he  had  experienced  Ae 
short  duration  of  the  improvement  occanoMd 
by  Father  d'Aigrigny's  goocL  news,  and  as  already 
he  felt  increased  oppression  on  the  chest. 

Mr.  Baleinier,  wishing  to  decide  1dm,  added: 
"  In  a  word,  father,  will  you  live  or  die?" 

Rodin  wrote  rapidly  this  answer,  which  he 
gave  to  the  doctor:  **  To  live,  I  would  bt  fcmaH 
me  limb  from  limb,  I  am  prtpandfor  trnfikkig,*' 
And  he  made  a  movement  to  rise. 

"  I  must  tell  you,  reverend  &ther,  so  ss  set  to 
take  you  by  surprise,"  added  Mr.  Bakinisr, 
"  that  this  operation  is  cruelly  patnfuL" 

Rodin  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  wrote  with 


a  firm  huid  :  "  Lciic  me  tai/  himl ;  you  may  takt 
aU  the  mtr 

The  dfKtor  reud  ihefa  wordx  aloud,  and  the 
cardinKl  and  Fb^lt  d'Aigri);nY  looked  at  each 
Other  in  admiiation  of  tliis  duunttens  courage. 

"  RercTund  father,"  said  Doctor  Ualeinier, 
"  you  must  be  doHTi." 

Kodin  wrote  :  "  (Id  eren/lliinp  ready.  I  hoTt 
rtilt  tomt  orderi  to  write.  Ij:t  me  Anoa  irliea  il  it 
tiMt." 

Theiii  foldiDR  up  a  paper,  which  he  had  lealed 
with  a  water,  !Rodm  gave  Uiese  words  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny :  "  Send  Ihu  note  iiutantlt)  to  the  aijent 
HtAo  addressed  the  anoai/mous  tettert  to  Marthat 

"  Iiiatantly,  reverend  father,"  replied  the  abbe; 
"  I  will  employ  n  sure  mensenger. 

"  Bevcread  father,"  said  Baleinler  to  Bodin, 
"  ainca  you  muit  write,  lie  doi\ii  in  bed,  and 
■write  there,  during  our  little  prepaiatioiia." 


Rodin  made  an  affiimatiTe  eestuip,  and  rose 
But  already  the  prognostics  of  the  doctor  were 
realized.  The  Jesuit  could  hardly  remain  stand- 
ing for  a  second ;  he  fell  back  into  a  choir,  and 
looked  at  Doctor  Ualcinier  with  anguish,  whilst 
hia  breathing  became  more  and  more  difficult. 

The  doctor  said  to  him  ;  "  Do  not  be  uneasy. 
But  we  must  make  haatc.  Lean  upon  me  and 
Father  d'Aigriguy." 

Aided  by  thrac  two  supporters,  Rodin  waa 
able  to  regain  the  bed.  Once  there,  he  made 
signs  that  they  ahould  bring  hiT  pen,  itJi,  and 
paper.  Then  he  continued  to  write  upon  hia 
knees,  pauung  from  time  to  time,  to  breaUie  with 
great  difficulty. 

"  Reverend  lather,"  said  Mr.  Balienier  to 
d'Aigrigny,  "  are  you  capable  of  acting  as  one 
of  my  assistants  in  the  operation?  nn-ye  yon 
that  sort  of  courage  i" 

"  >'o,"   Mud  the  reverend  Esther ;    "  in   the 
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army»  I  could  never  assist  at  an  amputation. 

The  sight  of  blood  is  too  much  for  me." 

**  There  will  be  no  blood,"  said  the  doctor, 

"  but  it  will  be  worse.     Please  send  me  three  of 

our  reverend  fathers  to  assist  me,  and  ask  l^Ir. 

Kousselet  to  bring  in  the  apparatus." 
Father    d'Aigngny  went  out.     The  prelate 

approached  the  doctor,  and  whispered,  pointing 

to  Kodin :  "  Is  he  out  of  danger  r 

"  If  he  stand  the  operation — yes,  my  lord." 

"  Are  you  sute  that  he  will  stand  it  ?" 

"  To  him  I  fthoiild  say,  yea — ^to  you,  I  hope 

**  And  were  he  to  dle»  would  there  be  time  to 
administer  the  sacralhetlts  ixk  public,  with  a  cer- 
tain pomp,  which  always  causes  some  little 
delay  r" 

•*  His  Agony  may  last,  my  lord a  quarter 

of  an  hour," 

**  It  is  short,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
that,"  said  the  prelate. 

And,  gouiff  to  itthi  t>^  the  windows,  he  begiUi 
to  tap  with  his  flhlM  on  the  glass,  whilst  h^ 
thought  of  the  dfctte  ^  light,  m  the  ev^t  tif 
Rodm's  lying  Ih  lilittL 

At  this  moiileiit^  MV.  ttdusselet  entered,  iHth 
a  large  square  hdk  tUi4^  Kis  arm.  He  pUlced 
it  on  the  draWM)  AHd  tegHn  to  arrange  his 
apparatus." 

**  How  itoany  tiaf*  yoU  trt*J»Ared  r"  siM  the 
doctor. 

"  Six,  lir/* 

"  Four  will  dtH  but  it  IB  Will  to  be  fulljr  j[yh>* 
Tided,    thts  ^iMh  lii  not  bo  thick  ?" 

"  Looki  llhy 

«  Yerf  frdtra/^ 

*>  And  koW  in  till  Hv«t«nd  &ther  r'*  tusked  the 

"Hiffil^huitt!**  BAsWereil  the  doctor,  Ih  h 
wMlper.  «*  The  Am  is  telrribly  charged,  thlK 
res^^Oh  hftsihg^  thfe  VoibA  j^ne— still  theri  is 

"  Ail  ittjr  fear  iA)  jiir,  that  the  reverend  fathi&r 
wiU  not  te  abb  tH  It&Hii  the  dreadful  pain." 

"  It  is  toother  chAilci^  \  htit,  under  the  circum- 
stances, we  miilt  Hsk  all.  Come,  my  dear  bny ; 
light  the  taper,    t  hear  our  assistants." 

And,  in  fact,  just  then  Father  d'Aigrigny 
entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  ttoee 
Jesuits,  who,  in  the  morning,  had  walked  in  the 
garden.  Tlie  two  old  men,  with  their  rosy 
cheeks,  and  the  young  one,  with  the  ascetic 
countenance,  all  ^ee  dressed  in  black,  with 
their  square  caps  and  white  bands,  appeared 
perfectlv  ready  to  assist  Doctor  Baleinier  in  his 
ibmiidahle  operation. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  TORTURE. 

«*  Retekend  fathers,"  said  Doctor  Baleinier, 
graciously,  to  his  three  assistants,  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  aid.  What  you  have  to  do  iHi  very 
simple,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  this 
operation  wiU  save  the  life  of  our  dear  Father 
Itodin." 

The  three  black  gowns  cast  up  their  eyes 
piously,  and  then  bowed  all  together,  like  one 
man. 

Rodin,  indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around 
him,  never  ceased  an  instant  to  write  or  to  reflect. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  calmness, 
he  felt  such  difficulty  in  breathing,  that  more 
than  once  Doctor  Baleinier  had  turned  round 
uneasily,  as  he  heard  the  sort  of  stifled  rattling 


in  the  throat  of  the  sick  man.  Making  a  sign  to 
his  pupil,  the  Doctor  approached  Rodin,  and 
said  to  him :  **  Come,  reverend  father ;  this  is 
the  great  moment.     Courage !" 

No  sign  of  alarm  was  expressed  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Jesuit,  ms  features  remained 
impassible  as  those  of  a  corpse.  Only,  his  little 
reptile-eyes  sparkled  still  mor^  brightly  in  their 
dark  cavities.  For  a  moment,  h^  looked  round 
at  the  spectators  of  this  scene ;  then,  taking  his 
pen  between  his  teeth,  he  folded  and  wafered 
another  letter,  placed  it  on  the  table  beside  the 
bed,  and  made  a  sign  to  Doctor  Bttleinier,  as  if 
to  say :  "  I  am  ready.** 

**  You  must  take  oi  tout  flanxiel  waistcoat 
and  your  shirt,  father.'  Rodin  hesitated  an 
instant,  but  the  doctor  resumed :  **  tt  is  abso* 
lutely  necessary,  father." 

Aided  by  Mr.  Balehiier,  Rodin  ohfBjed,  whilst 
the  doblot  added^  no  adUbt  to  spare  hb  modesty: 
*^  Vm  shldl  biil|r,Hn|uire  Ui«  cheat,  right  and  left, 
fAy  dbtt  fittb^. 

.  And  ttoHfttomHi  »tl^tched  ll|>on  his  back,  Kith 
hlB  dirt)^  nbht-feap  still  oh  his  head,  exposed  the 
ibi-e-t'U't  of  a  livid  trunk,  or  rather,  the  bony 

Ebage  of  A  skeleton,  for  the  shadows  of  the  rita 
tilrtilageA  encircled  the  skin  with  deep, 
;k  lines.    As  for  the  arms,  they  resemblM 
)^ .  twisted  with    cord,    and    covered  with 
tAhhed  parchment. 

"  Come,  Mr.  Rousselet,  the  apparatus !"  said 
Doctor  Baleinier. 

Then,  addressing  the  three  Jesuits,  he  added : 
•*  Please  draw  near,  gentlemen ;  what  you  hate 
to  do  is  very  simple,  as  you  will  see." 

It  was  indeed  very  simple.  The  doctor  gsTe 
to  each  of  his  four  assistants  a  sort  bf  little  steel 
trivet,  about  two  inches  in  diameter  and  three 
ill  height ;  the  circular  centre  of  this  trivet  was 
Blled  with  cotton ;  the  instrument  was  held  in 
the  left  hand  bv  means  of  a  wooden  handle. 

In  the  right  ntod,  each  assistant  held  a  little 
tin  tube  about  eighteen  inches  long  (  at  one  end 
was  an  opening,  to  receive  the  lips  6f  the  operft* 
t4M*,  and  the  other  spread  out  so  M  to  form  a 
cover  to  the  little  trivet. 

These  preparations  had  nothing  *l«rmiwg  is 
them.  Father  d'Aigrigny  and  the  prelate,  who 
looked  on  froth  a  litUe  distance,  coiild  not  under^ 
stand  how  this  operation  shotdd  be  so  painiuL 

They  soon  understood  it. 

Doctor  Baleinier,  having  thus  provided  his 
four  assistants,  made  them  approach  Rodin, 
whose  bed  had  been  rolled  into  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Two  of  them  were  placed  on  one 
side,  two  on  the  other. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Doctor  Baleinitt,iet 
light  to  the  cotton ;  place  the  lighted  parteatiie 
skin  of  his  reverence,  by  means  of  the  trivet 
which  contains  the  mck ;  cover  the  trivet  with 
the  broad  part  of  the  tube,  and  then  blow  throo^ 
the  other  end  to  keep  up  the  fine.  It  is  itrj 
simple,  as  you  see." 

It  was  in  fact  full  of  the  most  patriarchal  tad 
primitive  ingenuity.  Four  lighted  cotton  wiokl» 
so  disposed  as  to  bum  very  slowly,  were  tp^ed 
to  the  two  sides  of  Rodin's  chest. 

This  is  vulgarly  called  moxas.  The  trick  ii 
done,  when  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  te 
been  burnt  slowU"  through.  It  lasts  Bcrm  or 
eight  minutes,  lliey  say,  that  an  aonpntstian  ia 
nothing  to  it. 

Rodm  had  watched  the  preparations  with  in- 
trepid curiosity.  But,  at  the  first  touch  of  the 
four  fires,  he  writhed  like  a  serpent,  wildioirt 
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beinji  able  to  utter  a  cry.    Even  the  expression 
of  pain  was  denied  him. 

The  fbor  assistants,  being  disturbed  by  the 
sudden  movement  of  Rodin,  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  again. 

**  Courage,  my  dear  father !  oifcr  tliese  suffer- 
ings to  the  Lord  I"  said  Doctor  Baleinier,  in  a 
sanctified  tone.  **  I  told  you  the  operation 
would  be  very  painful ;  but  then  it  is  salutary  in 
proportion.  Come ;  you  that  have  shown  such 
decisive  resolution,  ao  not  fail  at  the  last  mo- 
ment!" 

Rodin  had  closed  his  eyes,  conquered  by  the 
first  agony  of  pain.  He  now  opened  them,  and 
looked  at  the  otoctor  as  if  ashamed  of  such  weak- 
ness. And  yet  on  the  sides  of  his  chest  were 
four  large,  bleeding  woimds — so  violent  had  been 
the  first  singe. 

As  he  again  extended  himself  on  the  bed  of 
torture,  Rodin  made  a  sign  that  he  wished  to 
write.  The  doctor  gave  nim  the  pen,  and  he 
wrote  as  follows,  by  way  of  memorandum :  "  It 
M  better  twt  to  lote  any  time.  Inform  Baron 
Tripeaud  of  the  warrant  issued  against  Leonard^ 
to  thcU  he  may  be  on  his  guard,** 

Having  written  this  note,  the  Jesuit  gave  it  to 
2)octor  Baleinier,  to  hand  it  to  Father  d' Aigrigny, 
who  was  as  much  amazed  as  the  doctor  and  the 
eardinal,  at  such  extraordinary  presence  of  mind 
in  the  midst  of  such  horrible  pam.  Rodin,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  reverend  father,  seemed  to 
wait  with  impatience  for  him  to  leave  the  room 
to  execute  his  orders.  Guessing  the  thoughts  of 
Rodin,  the  doctor  whispered  Father  d' Aigrigny, 
who  went  out. 

"  Come,  reverend  father,"  said  the  doctor, 
••  we  must  begin  again.  This  time,  do  not 
jnove." 

Rodin  did  not  answer,  but  clasped  his  hands 
over  his  head,  closed  his  eyes,  and  presented  his 
chest. 

It  was  a  strange,  lugubrious,  almost  femtastic 
vpectacle.  The  tnree  priests,  in  their  long  black 
gowns,  leaned  over  this  body,  which  almost  re- 
sembled a  corpse,  and,  blowing  through  their 
tubes  into  the  chest  of  the  patient,  seemed  as  il' 
pumping  up  his  blood  by  some  magic  charm. 

A  sickening  odour  of  burnt  flesh  began  to 
spread  through  the  silent  chamber,  and  each 
as^tant  heard  a  slight  crackling  beneath  the 
smoking  trivet ;  it  was  the  skin  of  Rodin  giving 
way  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  splitting  open  in 
four  difierent  parts  of  his  chest. 

The  sweat  poured  from  his  livid  face,  which  it 
made  to  shine ;  a  few  locks  of  his  grey  hair  stood 
up  stiff  and  moist  from  his  temples.  Sometimes 
toe  spasms  were  so  violent,  that  the  veins  swelled 
on  lus  stifiened  arms,  and  were  stretched  like 
cords  ready  to  break. 

Enduring  this  frightful  torture  with  so  much 
intrepid  resignation,  as  the  savage  whose  glory 
consists  in  despising  pain,  Rodin  gathered  his 
strength  and  courage  from  the  hope — ^we  had 
fdznost  said  the  certainty  of  life.  Such  was  the 
iuiid  of  this  dauntless  character,  such  the  energy' 
of  this  powerful  mind,  that,  in  tJie  midst  of  inde- 
scribable torments,  his  one  fixed  idea  never  left 
him*  During  the  rare  intervals  of  sufiering — for 
imin  is  equal  even  at  this  degree  of  intensity — 
Joodin  still  thought  of  the  Renuepont  inheritance, 
and  calculated  his  chances,  and  combined  his 
measures,  feeling  that  he  had  not  a  minute  to 
lose. 

jOoctor  Baleinier  watched  him  with  extreme 
4Httention,  waiting  for  the  efiect<<  of  the  reaction 


of  pain  upon  the  patient,  who  seemed  already  to 
breathe  with  lesd  difficulty. 

Suddenly,  Rodin  placed  his  hand  on  his  forjB- 
head,  as  if  struck  with  some  new  idea,  and, 
turning  his  head  towards  Mr.  Baleinier,  made  a 
sign  to  him  to  suspend  the  operation. 

•*  I  must  tell  you,  reverend  father,"  answered 
the  doctor,  *'  that  it  is  not  half  finished,  and,  if 
we  leave  ofi",  the  renewal  will  be  more  pain- 
ful  " 

Rodin  made  a  sign  that  he  did  not  care,  and 
that  he  wanted  to  write. 

'*  Gentlemen,  stop  a  moment,"  said  Doctor 
Baleinier ;  "  keep  down  your  moxas,  but  do  not 
blow  the  fire." 

So  the  fire  was  to  bum  slowly,  instead  of 
fiercely,  but  still  upon  the  skin  of  the  patient. 

In  spite  of  this  pain,  less  horrible,  but  still 
sharp  and  biting,  Rodin,  stretched  upon  his 
back,  began  to  write,  holding  the  paper  above 
his  head. 

On  the  first  sheet  he  traced  some  alphabetic 
signs,  part  of  a  cipher  known  to  himself  alon^. 
In  the  midst  of  the  torture,  a  luminous  idea  had 
crossed  his  mind ;  fearful  of  forgettiug  it  amidst 
his  sufierings,  he  now  took  note  of  it.  On  ano- 
ther paper  he  wrote  the  following,  which  wuf 
instantly  delivered  to  Father  d' Aigrigny ;  ♦*  Send 
B.  immediately  to  Faringheay  for  the  report  of  ths 
last  few  days  with  regard  to  r^lma^  and  let  B, 
bring  it  hitlter  on  the  itutant,** 

Father  d' Aigrigny  went  out  to  execute  this 
new  order.  'Die  cardinal  approached  a  little 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  the  operation,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  bad  odour  of  the  room,  he  took  delight 
in  seeing  the  Jesuit  half-roasted,  having  lung 
cherished  against  him  the  rancour  of  an  Italian 
priest. 

*'  (^ome,  reverend  father,"  said  the  doctor  to 
Rodin,  **  continue  to  be  as  admirably  courageous, 
and  your  chest  will  free  itself.  You  have  stiU  a 
bitter  moment  to  go  through— and  tlien  I  have 
good  hope." 

The  patient  resumed  his  former  position.  The 
moment  Father  d'Aigrigny  returned,  Rodin 
questioned  him  with  a  look,  to  which  the  reve- 
rend father  replied  by  an  affirmative  gesture. 

At  a  sign  from  the  doctor,  the  four  assistants 
began  to  blow  through  the  tubes  with  all  their 
might.  This  increase  of  torture  was  so  horrible, 
that,  in  spite  of  his  self-control,  Rodin  gnashed 
his  teeth,  started  convulsively,  and  so  expanded 
his  palpitating  chest,  that,  after  a  violent  spasm, 
there  rose  from  his  throat  and  lungs  a  cry  of 
terrific  pain — but  free,  loud,  sonorous. 

**  The  chest  is  free !"  cried  the  doctor,  in 
triumph.  *•  The  limgs  have  play — the  voice 
returns — he  is  saved ! — Blow,  gentlemen,  blow ; 
and  you,  my  reverend  &ther,  cry  out  as  much  as 
you  please ;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  you,  and 
It  will  give  you  relief.  Courage*  I  I  answer  for 
the  result.  It  is  a  wonderful  cure.  I  will  pub- 
lish it  by  soimd  of  trumpet." 

"  Allow  me,  doctor,"  whispered  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny, as  he  approached  Mx.  Baleinier ;  **  the 
cardinal  can  witness,  that  I  claimed  befor^iand 
the  publication  of  tliis  afiOsiir — as  a  miraculous 
fact.*^ 

**  Let  it  be  miraculous  then,"  answered  Doctor 
Baleinier,  drily — ^for  he  set  some  value  on  his 
o\ni  work. 

On  hearing  he  was  saved,  Rodin,  though  his 
sufierings  were  perhaps  worse  than  ever,  for  the 
fire  had  now  reached  the  inner  coat  of  the  skin, 
assumed  almost  an  infernal  beauty.    Through 
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the  painful  contraction  of  his  features  shone  the 
pride  of  savage  triumph ;  the  monster  felt  that 
he  was  becoming  once  more  strong  and  powerful, 
and  he  seemed  conscious  of  the  erils  that  his 
fatal  resurrection  was  to  cause.  And  so,  still 
writhing  beneath  the  flames,  he  pronounced  these 
words,  the  first  that  struggled  from  his  chest : 
"  I  told  you  I  should  live  r 

••  You  told  us  true,"  cried  the  doctor,  feeling 
his  piilse ;  "  the  circulation  is  now  full  and 
regular,  the  lungs  are  free.  The  reaction  is 
complete.    You  are  saved." 

At  this  moment,  the  last  shreds  of  cotton  had 
burnt  out.  The  trivets  were  withdrawn,  and  on 
the  skeleton  trunk  of  Rodin,  were  seen  four 
large,  round  bums.  The  skin  still  smoked,  and 
the  raw  flesh  was  visible  beneath.  In  one  of  his 
sudden  movements,  a  trivet  had  been  misplaced, 
and  one  of  these  bums  was  larger  than  the  others, 
presenting  as  it  were  to  the  eye  a  double  circle. 

Rodin  looked  down  upon  liis  wounds.  After 
some  seconds  of  silent  contemplation,  a  strange 
smile  curled  his  lip.  Without  changing  lus 
position,  he  glanced  at  Father  d'Aigrigny  with 
an  expression  impossible  to  describe,  and  said  to 
him,  as  he  slowly  counted  the  wounds,  touching 
them  with  his  flat  and  dirty  nail :  "  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  what  an  omen  ! — Look  here !  one 
Rennepont — two  Renneponts — three  Renneponts 
— four  Renneponts — where  is  then  the  fifth ! — 
Ah !  here — this  wound  will  count  for  two.  They 
are  twins."*  And  he  gave  a  little  drj-,  bitter 
laugh. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  cardinal,  and  Doctor 
Baleinier,  alone  understood  the  sense  of  these 
mysterious  and  fatal  words,  which  Rodin  soon 
completed  by  a  terrible  allusion,  as  he  exclaimed 
with  prophetic  voice,  and  almost  inspired  air: 
**  Yes,  I  say  it.  The  impious  race  will  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  like  the  fragments  of  this  poor  flesh. 
I  say  it,  and  it  will  be  so.  I  said  I  would  live — 
and  I  do  live  !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

VICE    A^•D  VIKTUE. 

Two  days  have  elapsed,  since  Rodin  was  mi- 
raculously restored  to  life.  The  reader  will  not 
have  forgotten  the  house  in  the  Rue  Clovis, 
where  the  reverend  father  had  an  apartment, 
and  where  also  was  the  lodging  of  I*hilemon,  in- 
habited by  Rose-Pompon. 

••  It  is  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A 
bright  ray  of  light,  penetrating  through  a  round 
hole  in  the  door  of  Mother  Arsene's  subterraneous 
shop,  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  darkness 
of  this  species  of  cavern. 

The  ray  streams  full  upon  a  melancholy  object, 
lu  the  midst  of  faggots  and  faded  vegetables, 
and  close  to  a  great  heap  of  charcoal,  stands  a 
wretched  bed ;  beneath  the  sheet,  which  covers 
it,  can  be  traced  the  stiff  and  angular  proportions 
of  a  corpse. 

It  is  Uie  body  of  Mother  Arsdne  herself,  who 
died  the  day  before  yesterday,  of  the  cholera. 
The  burials  have  been  so  numerous,  that  there 
has  been  no  time  to  remove  her  remains. 

The  Rue  Clovis  is  almost  deserted.  A  mourn- 
ful silence  reigns  without,  often  broken  by  the 
sharp  whistling  of  the  north  wind.  Between  the 
squalls,  one  hears  a  sort  of  pattering.    It  is  the 

•  Jacques  Bennepont  bping  dead.und  Gabriel  out  of  the 
nMd,  in  consequence  of  his  Uonatioii,  there  reiuaiucd  only 
Ave  persouH  of  the  family— Rose  and  Blanche,  Djuliua, 
A4rinniei  and  Mr.  Hardy. 


noise  of  the  large  rats,  passing  to  and  fro  acnM 
the  heap  of  charcoal. 

Suddenly,  another  sound  is  heiurd,  and  HieM 
unclean  animals  fly  to  hide  themselveii  in  their 
holes.  Some  one  is  trying  to  force  open  tke 
door,  which  communicates  between  the  shop  and 
the  passage.  It  offers  but  little  resistanoe,  and, 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  worn-out  lock  givca  way," 
and  a  woman  enters.  For  a  short  time,  ne 
stands  motionless  in  the  obscurity  of  the  damp 
and  icy  cave. 

After  a  minute's  hesitation,  the  woman  ad- 
vances, and  the  ray  of  light  illumines  the  features 
of  the  Queen-Bacchanal.  Slowly,  she  approached 
the  fimereal  couch. 

Since  the  death  of  Jacques,  the  alteraticm  in 
the  coimtenance  of  Cephyse  had  gone  on  increas- 
ing. Fearfully  pale,  yrith  her  fine  black  hair  in 
disorder,  her  legs  and  feet  naked,  she  was  barely 
covered  with  an  old  patched  petticoat  and  a  very 
ragged  handkerchief. 

NVhen  she  came  near  the  bed,  the  Queeil-^ 
Bacchanal  cast  a  glance  of  almost  savage  aflsa^-' 
ancc  at  the  shroud.  Suddenly  she  drew  back, 
with  a  low  cry  of  involuntary  terror.  The  sheet 
moved  with  a  rapid  imdulation,  extending  from 
the  feet  to  the  head  of  the  corpse.  Bat  soon  tlis 
sight  of  a  rat,  flying  along  the  side  of  the  worm* 
eaten  bedstead,  explained  the  movement  of  tht 
shroud.  Recovering  from  her  fright,  Cephyte 
began  to  look  for  several  things,  and  collected 
them  in  haste,  as  though  she  dxeuded  to  be  sur* 
prised  in  the  mLserable  shop. 

First,  she  seized  a  basket,  and  filled  it  with 
charcoal ;  then,  looking  from  side  to  side,  she 
discovered  in  a  comer  an  earthen  pot,  which  she 
took  with  a  burst  of  ominous  joy. 

**  It  is  not  all,  it  is  not  all,"  said  Cephyse,  M 
she  continued  to  search  mth  an  unquiet  air. 

At  last  she  perceived  near  the  stove  a  little  tin 
box,  containing  flint,  steel,  and  matches.  She 
placed  these  articles  on  the  top  of  the  basket, 
and  took  it  in  one  hand,  and  the  earthen  pot  in 
the  other. 

As  she  passed  near  the  corpse  of  the  poor  ehiiv 
coal-dcaler,  Cephyse  said,  with  a  strange  siniie: 
**  I  rob  you,  poor  Mother  Ar86ne,  but  my  theft 
uill  not  do  me  much  good." 

Cephyse  left  the  shop,  reclosed  the  door  as  iPill 
as  she  could,  went  up  the  passage,  and  croMcd' 
the  little  court-yard,  which  separated  the  froat 
of  the  building  from  that  part  in  which  Rodtai 
had  lodged. 

"Witli  the  exception  of  the  windows  of  Phile- 
mon's apartment,  where  Rose-Pompon  had  so 
often  sat  perched  like  a  bird,  warbling  ktr 
Beranger,  the  other  windo^*-s  of  the  house  5f«w 
open.  There  had  been  deaths  on  the  first  and 
second  floor,  and,  like  many  others,  they  were 
waiting  for  the  cart  piled  up  with  coffins. 

The  Queen-Bacchanal  gained  the  stairs,  whidh 
led  to  the  chambers  formerly  occupied  by  Rodia. 
Arrived  at  the  landing-place,  she  ascended  sa^ 
other  ruinous  staircase,  steep  as  a  ladder,  aid 
with  nothing  but  an  old  rope  for  a  rail.  She  at 
length  reached  the  half-rotten  door  of  a  gaiRt, 
situated  in  the  roof.  • 

The  house  was  in  such  a  state  of  dilapiditkn, 
that,  in  many  places,  the  roof  gave  Bdnfissiwi « 
the  rain,  and  allowed  it  to  penetrate  ifito  thls^ 
cell,  which  was  not  above  ten  feet  square,  add 
lighted  by  an  attic  iivindow.  All  the  tonixmB 
consisted  of  an  old  straw  mattress,  laid  upon  tie-' 
ground,  with  the  straw  peeping  out  from « rent 
in  its  cover;  a  small  earthenware  pitcher,  wiA 
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the  Mxnit  broken,  and  containing  a  little  water, 
stood  by  the  side  of  this  couch. 

La  MayeuXf  dressed  in  rags,  was  seated  on  the 
edge  of  the  mattress,  with  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  and  her  fiice  concealed  in  her  thin,  white 
hands.  When  Ceph^se  entered  the  room,  the 
ad^ted  sister  of  Agncola  raised  her  head ;  her 
pale»  mild  face  seemed  thinner  than  ever,  hollow 
with  suffering,  grief^  misery ;  her  eyes,  red  with 
weeping,  were  fixed  on  her  sister  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mournful  tenderness. 

*•  I  have  what  we  want,  sister,"  said  Ccphyse, 
in  a  low,  deep  voice ;  **  in  this  basket,  there  is 
wherewith  to  finish  our  misery." 

Then,  showing  to  La  Mayeux  the  articles  she 
had  just  placed  on  the  fioor,  she  added :  "  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  have  been  a  thief.  It 
made  me  ashamed  and  frightened ;  I  was  never 
intended  for  that  or  worse.  It  is  a  pity,"  added 
•he,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  La  Mayeux  said  to 
her  sister,  in  a  heart-rending  tone  :  **  Ccphyse — 
my  dear  Cephvse — are  you  quite  determined  to 
dier" 

.  ••  How  should  I  hesitate  r"  answered  Ccphyse, 
In  a  firm  voice.  *'  Come,  sister,  let  us  once  more 
make  our  reckoning.  If  even  I  could  forget  my 
shame,  and  the  contempt  of  Jacques  in  his  last 
moments,  what  would  remain  to  me  ?  Two 
eouraes  only :  first,  to  be  honest,  and  work  for 
my  living.  But  you  know,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
b«it  %vill  in  the  world,  work  will  often  fail,  as  it 
ha«  failed  for  the  last  few  days,  and,  even  when 
I  got  it,  I  nmst  live  on  four  to  five  francs  a  week. 
Live  r  that  is  to  say,  die  by  inches — I  know  that 
already,  and  I  prefer  dying  at  once.  The  other 
course  would  be  to  live  a  life  of  infamy — and 
that  I  will  not  do.  Frankly,  sister  —  between 
frightful  misery,  infamy,  or  death,  can  the  choice 
be  doubtful  r  Answer  me !" 

Then,  without  giving  I^  Mayeux  time  to 
speak,  Cephyse  added,  in  an  abrupt  tone :  **  Be- 
sides, what  is  the  good  of  discussing  it  ?  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  and  nothing  shall  prevent  my 
purpose — since  all  that  you,  dear  sister,  could 
obtain  from  me,  was  a  delay  of  a  few  days,  to 
see  if  the  cholera  would  not  save  us  the  trouble. 
To  please  you,  I  consented ;  tlie  cholera  has 
come,  killed  every  one  in  the  house,  and  left  us. 
You  see,  it  is  better  to  do  one's  o>\'n  business," 
added  she,  again  smiling  bitterly.  Then  she  re- 
sumed :  **  Besides,  deiu:  sister,  you  also  wish  to 
finish  with  life." 

••  It  is  true,  Cephyse,"  answered  La  Mayeux, 
who  seemed  very  much  depressed ;  **  but,  alone 
— one  has  only  to  answer  for  oneself— and  to  die 
with  you,"  added  she,  shuddering,  **  appears  like 
behig  an  accomplice  in  your  death." 

••  Do  you  wish  then  to  make  an  end  of  it — ^I 
in  one  place — you  in  another  ? — that  would  be 
aipreeable!"  said  Cephyse,  displaying  in  that  ter- 
rible moment  the  sort  of  bitter  and  despairing 
irony,  which  is  more  frequent  than  may  be  ima* 
gtned,  in  the  midst  of  mortal  anguish. 

**  Oh !  no,  no,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  alarm ; 
•*  not  alone — ^I  will  not  die  alone." 

••  Do  you  not  see,  dear  sister,  we  are  right  not 
ta^psrt;  and  yet,"  added  Cephyse,  in  a  voice  of 
emotion,  "  my  heart  almost  breaks  sometimes,  to 
fhink  that  you  will  die  like  me !" 

.**  How  selfish !"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  faint 
smile.  **  What  reasons  have  I  to  love  life  r 
'Wluat  void  shall  I  leave  behind  me  r" 

**  Bat  TOtt  are  a  martyr,  sister,"  resmned  Ce- 
pHyiie.    **  The  priests  talk  of  saints  !    Is  there 


one  of  them  so  good  as  you  i  And  yet  you  are 
about  to  die  like  me — ^like  me,  who  liave  always 
been  idle,  careless,  sinful — whilst  you  were  so 
industrious,  so  devoted  to  all  who  suffered! — 
What  should  I  say  ?  you  were  an  angel  on  the 
earth ;  and  you  will  die  like  me,  who  have  fallen 
as  low  as  a  woman  can  fall,"  added  the  imfortu- 
nate  creature,  casting  down  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  strange,"  answered  LaMayeux,  thought- 
fully. **  Starting  from  the  same  point,  we  have 
followed  different  roads,  and  yet  we  have  reached 
the  same  goal — disgust  of  life.  For  you,  my  poor 
sister,  but  a  few  days  ago,  life  was  so  fair,  so  full 
of  pleasure  and  of  youth ;  and  now,  it  is  equally 
heavy  with  us  both.  After  all,  I  have  accom- 
plished to  the  end  what  was  my  duty,"  added 
La  Mayeux,  mildly.  "  Agricola  no  longer  needs 
me.  He  is  married ;  he  loves,  and  is  t)eloved ; 
his  happiness  is  secured.  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville  wants  for  nothing.  Fair,  rich,  prosperous 
— what  could  a  poor  creature  like  myself  do  for 
her  ?  Those,  who  have  been  kind  to  me,  are 
happy.  What  prevents,  that  I  should  now  go  to 
my  rest?    I  am  so  weary!" 

**  Poor  sister !"  said  Cephyse,  with  touching 
emotion,  which  seemed  to  expand  her  contracted 
features ;  **  when  I  think,  that,  without  inform- 
ing me,  and  in  spite  of  your  resolution  never  to 
see  that  generous  young  lady,  who  protected  you, 
you  yet  had  the  courage  to  drag  yourself  to  her 
house,  dying  with  fatigue  and  want,  to  try  to  in- 
terest her  in  mt/  fate  —  yes,  dying  —  for  your 
strength  failed  in  the  Champs-Elys^." 

•*  And  when  I  was  able  to  reach  the  hotel. 
Mademoiselle  do  CardoviUe  was  unfortimately 
absent — very  unfortunately !"  repeated  La  Ma- 
yeux, as  she  looked  at  Cephyse  with  anguish; 
**  for,  the  next  day,  seeing  that  our  last  resource 
had  failed  us,  thinking  more  of  me  than  of  your- 
self, and  determined  at  any  price  to  procure  us 
bread " 

La  Mayeux  could  not  finish.  She  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands,  and  shuddered. 

**  Well !  I  did  as  so  many  other  unfortunate 
women  have  done  when  work  foils,  or  wages  do 
not  suffice,  and  hunger  becomes  too  pressing," 
replied  Ccphyse,  in  a  broken  voice  ;  ♦♦  only  that, 
unlike  so  many  others,  instead  of  living  on  my 
shame,  I  shall  die  of  it." 

"  Alas !  this  terrible  shame,  which  kills  you, 
my  poor  Cephyse,  because  you  have  a  heart, 
would  have  been  averted,  had  I  seen  Mademoi- 
selle de  CardoviUe,  or  had  she  but  answered  the 
letter,  which  I  asked  leave  to  write  to  her  at  the 
porter's  lodge.  But  her  silence  proves  to  me 
that  she  is  justly  hurt  at  my  abrupt  departure 
from  her  house.  I  can  understand  it ;  she  be- 
lieves me  guilty  of  the  blackest  ingratitude — for 
she  must  have  been  greatly  offended,  not  to  have 
deigned  to  answer  me — and  therefore  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  write  a  second  time.  It  would 
have  been  useless,  I  am  sure ;  for,  good  and  just 
as  she  is,  her  refusals  are  inexorable  when  she 
believes  them  deserved.  And  besides — for  what 
purpose?  It  was  too  late.  You  had  resolved 
to  die!" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  quite  resolved ;  for  my  infamy  was 
gnawing  at  my  heart.  Jacques  had  died  in  my 
arms,  despising  me — and  I  loved  him,  you  see, 
sister!"  added  Cephyse,  with  passionate  enthu- 
siasm ;  '*  I  loved  him  as  we  love  only  once  in 
life !" 

"  Let  our  fate  be  accomplished,  then  !'*  said 
La  Mayeux,  M-ith  a  pensive  air. 

"  But  you  have  never  told  me,  sister,  the  cause 
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of  your  departure  from.  MademoUclle  de  Cordo- 
ville's,"  resumed  Cephyse,  ^'ter  a  moment's 
silence. 

**  It  will  be  the  only  secret  that  I  shall  take 
with  me,  dear  Cephyse,"  said  La  Mayeux,  cast- 
ing down  her  eyes.  And  she  thought,  with  bit- 
ter joy,  that  she  would  soon  be  delivered  from 
the  fear  which  had  poisoned  the  last  days  of  her 
sad  life — the  fear  cf  meeting  Agricola,  informed  of 
the  fatal  and  ridiculous  love  she  felt  for  him, 

Por  it  must  be  said,  this  fatal  and  despairing 
love  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  suicide  of  the 
unfortunate  creature.  Since  the  disappearance 
of  her  journal,  she  believed  that  the  smith  knew 
the  melancholy  secret  contained  in  its  sad  pages. 
She  doubted  not  the  generosity  and  good  heart 
of  Agricola ;  but  she  had  such  doubts  of  herself, 
she  was  so  ashamed  of  this  passion,  however 
pure  and  noble,  that,  even  in  the  extremity  to 
which  Cephyse  and  herself  were  reduced — want- 
ing work,  wanting  bread — no  power  on  earth 
could  have  induced  her  to  meet  the  glance  of 
A^icola,  in  an  attempt  to  ask  him  for  assistance. 

Doubtless,  La  Mayeux  would  have  taken  an- 
other view  of  the  subject,  if  her  mind  had  not 
been  obscured  by  that  sort  of  dizziness,  to  which 
the  firmest  characters  are  exposed  when  their 
misfortunes  surpass  all  bounds.  Misery,  hunger, 
the  iniiuence,  almost  contagious  in  such  a  mo- 
ment, of  the  suicidal  ideas  of  Cephyse,  and 
weariness  of  a  life  so  long  devoted  to  pain  and 
mortification,  gave  the  last  blow  to  La  Mayeux's 
reason.  After  long  struggling  against  the  fatal 
design  of  her  sister,  the  poor,  dejected,  broken- 
hearted creature  finished  by  determining  to  share 
the  fate  of  Cephyse,  and  to  seek  in  death  the 
term  of  so  many  evils. 

**  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  sister  r"  said  Ce- 
physe, astonished  at  tlie  long  silence  of  Ij& 
Mayeux. 

The  latter  replied,  trembling :  *'  I  think  of 
that  which  made  me  leave  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville  so  abruptly,  and  appear  so  ungrateful  in 
her  eyes.  May  tlie  fatality  which  drove  me 
from  her  house  have  made  no  other  victims ! 
may  my  devoted  service,  however  obscure  and 
powerless,  never  be  missed  by  her,  who  extended 
ner  noble  hand  to  the  poor  sempstress,  and 
deigned  to  call  me  sister !  May  she  be  happy  I 
— oh !  ever  happy !"  said  La  Mayeux,  clasping 
her  hands  with  the  ardour  of  a  sincere  invocation. 

**  That  is  noble,  sister — such  a  wish  in  such  a 
moment !"  said  Cephyse. 

**  Oh !  it  is  this, '  answered  La  Mayeux,  with 
energy.  **  I  loved,  I  admired  tliat  marvel  of 
genius,  and  heart,  and  ideal  beauty — I  viewed 
her  with  pious  respect — for  never  was  the  power 
of  the  Divinity  revealed  in  a  more  adorable  and 
purer  creation.  At  least,  one  of  my  last  thoughts 
will  have  been  of  her." 

*'  Yes ;  you  will  have  loved  and  respected  your 
generous  patroness  to  the  last." 

"  To  tlie  last !"  said  La  Mayeux,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence.  "  It  Ls  true — you  are  right — ^it 
will  soon  be  the  last ! — In  a  few  moments,  all  will 
be  finished.  See  how  calmly  we  can  talk  of  that 
which  frightens  so  many  others !" 

"  Sister,  we  are  calm,  because  we  are  resolved." 

'*  Quite  resolved,  Cephyse  r"  said  La  Mayeux, 
casting  once  more  a  deep  and  penetrating  glance 
upon  her  sister. 

••  Oh,  yes !  if  you  are  only  as  determined  as 
I  am." 

**  Be  satisfied !  if  I  put  off  from  day  to  day 
the  final  moment,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  **  it  is 


that  I  wished  to  sive  you  time  to  reflect.  As  fat 

me "    La  Mayeux  did  not  finish,  but  ibs 

shook  her  head  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  de- 
spondency. 

*'  Well,  sister !  let  us  kiss  each  other,"  said 
Cephyse ;  "  and  courage!** 

La  Mayeux  rose,  and  threw  herg^  into  har 
sister's  arms.  They  held  one  aDOthar  fast  in  • 
long  embrace.  There  followed  a  few  seconds  of 
deep  and  solemn  silence,  only  interrupted  by  ths 
sobs  of  the  two  sisters,  for  now  they  had  begun 
to  weep, 

*'  Oh,  God !  to  love  each  other  so,  and  to  pan 
for  ever !"  said  Cephyse.    "  It  is  a  cruel  fate." 

**  To  part:"  cried  La  Mayeux,  and  her  pale, 
mild  countenance,  bathed  in  tears,  was  suddealj  I 
illumined  with  a  ray  of  divine  hope ;  '*  to  part, 
sister  ?  oh,  no !  What  makes  me  so  calm,  is  tha 
deep  and  certain  expectation,  which  I  fisel  hen 
at  my  heart,  of  that  better  world  where  a  bett« 
life  awaits  us.  God,  so  great,  so  merciful,  so 
prodigal  of  good,  cannot  destine  his  creatures  to 
be  for  ever  miserable.  Selfish  men  may  perrfct 
his  benevolent  designs,  and  reduce  their  brethxcn 
to  a  state  of  suffering  and  despair.  Let  us  pity 
the  wicked,  and  leave  them !  Come  up  on  high* 
sister ;  men  are  nothing  there,  and  God  is  slL 
We  shall  do  well  there.  Let  us  depart — ^for  it  is 
late." 

So  saying.  La  Mayeux  pointed  to  the  ruddy 
beams  of  ^e  setting  sun,  which  began  to  shini 
upon  the  window. 

Carried  away  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
her  sister,  whose  countenance,  transfigured  as  it 
were  by  the  hope  of  an  approaching  delireraooei 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  reflected  sunset,  CcphyM 
took  the  two  hands  of  La  Mayeux,  and,  looluaf 
at  her  with  deep  emotion,  exclaimed :  '*  Ob^ 
sister!  how  beaudful  thou  art  just  now  I" 

**  Then  my  beauty  comes  rather  late  in  t^ 
day,"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a  sad  smile. 

'*  No,  sister;  for  you  appear  so  happy,  that 
the  last  scruples  I  had  upon  your  account  aif 
quite  gone." 

'*  Then  let  us  make  haste,"  said  La  Mayeu^i 
as  she  pointed  to  the  chafing-dish. 

**  Be  satisfied,  sister — it  will  not  be  lQng,"siud 
Cephyse.  And  she  took  the  chafing-dish  £dl  sf 
charcoal,  which  she  had  placed  in  a  comejrof  th| 
garret,  and  brought  it  out  into  the  middle  of  th* 
room. 

'*  Do  you  know  how  to  manage  it  r"  asked  J^ 
Mayeux,  approaching. 

''  Oh !  it  is  very  smiple,"  answered  Ccphfw ; 
"  we  have  only  to  close  door  and  window,  ani 
light  the  charcoal." 

*'  Yes,  sister ;  but  I  think  I  have  heard  that 
every  opening  must  be  well  stopped,  so  as  to 
admit  no  current  of  air." 

'*  You  are  right,  and  the  door  shuts  ao  bsdly.'* 

*'  And  look  at  the  holes  in  ti^e  roof." 

"  What  is  to  be  done,  sister  }** 

•♦  I  ^ill  tell  you,"  said  La  Mayeux.  "Ths 
straw  of  our  mattress,  well  twisted,  will  answtf 
every  purpose." 

«'  Certainly,"  replied  Cephyse.  «  We  »iU 
keep  a  little  to  light  our  fire,  and  with  the  Mtf 
we  will  stop  up  ail  the  crevices  in  the  rcM^  jnd 
make  pculs  tor  our  doors  and  windows." 

Then,  smiling  with  that  bittar  icon/,  so  fre- 
quent, we  repeat,  in  the  most  gloomy  lnrlT^n(1f*^ 
Cephyse  adaed :  **  I  say,  sister  !  pada  at  fUT 
doors  and  windows,  to  prevent  tha  |^  6|pi 
getting  in — what  a  luxury !  we  are  as  ddttali 
as  rich  people." 
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•**  At  such  a  time,  we  may  as  well  try  to  make 
ounelTes  a  little  comfortable,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
trying;  to  jest  like  the  Queen-Bacchanal. 

And  with  incredible  coolness,  the  two  sisters 
began  to  twist  the  straw  into  a  kind  of  padf 
snudl  enough  to  be  stuffed  into  the  cracks  of  the 
door,  and  adso  constructed  large  phtgst  destined 
to  stop  up  the  crevices  in  the  roof. 

"Whilst  this  mournful  occupation  lasted,  there 
wM  no  departure  from  the  calm  and  sad  resig- 
BftdMi  of  the  two  imfortimatc  creatures. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

SUICIDE. 

Cbpbtbe  and  La  Mayeux  continued  with 
<dilmness,  the  preparations  for  their  death. 

Alas  !  how  many  poor  young  girls,  like  these 
two  sisters,  have  been,  and  will  be  fatally  driven 
to  geek  in  suicide  a  refUgc  from  despair,  from 
Udamr,  or  from  a  too  miserable  existence  I 

And  upon  society  will  rest  the  terrible  respon- 
sibility of  these  sad  deaths,  so  long  as  thousands 
of  human  creatures,  unable  to  live  upon  the 
fltoekery  of  wages  granted  to  their  labour,  have 
t6  choose  between  these  three  gulfs  of  shame 
and  woe : 

A  Ufe  of  enervating  toil  and  mortal  privations, 
the  cause  of  a  premature  death : 

Prostitution^  tchich  kills  aho,  hut  sloirly — bi/ 
ittntempt,  brutality ,  and  uncleanness  : 

Suicide — which  kills  at  once, 

Cephyse  and  La  Mayeux  were  the  moral 
0ymlK>ls  of  two  portions  of  the  working-classes 
amongst  women. 

The  one  set,  like  La  Mayeux,  good,  indus- 
ttious,  indefatigable,  struggle  with  admirable 
energy  and  perseverance  against  evil  temptations, 
against  the  mortal  fatigue  of  labour  above  their 
•trex^th,  against  frightful  misery.  Humble, 
gentle,  resigned,  they  go  on — good  and  valiant 
efeatures  ! — they  go  on  as  long  as  they  are  able, 
YUrwewer  weak,  languishing,  and  in  pain — for 
they  are  almost  always  cold  and  hungry,  and 
■earcely  know  what  it  is  to  enjoy  rest,  light,  or 
air. 

They  go  on  bravely  to  the  last — that  is,  until 
^fVrnn  out  with  toil,  undermined  by  a  destructive 
to^erty,  their  strength  fails  them  altogether. 
Tben,  almost  always  attacked  bv  maladies  of 
exhaustion,  the  greater  ntunber  die  painfully  in 
titfe  hospital,  and  their  bodies  supply  the  dissect- 
ing-room— ^made  the  most  of  in  life  and  death — 
nipeftil  at  all  timea  to  others. — Poor  women! — 
Blessed  martyrs ! 

Others,  less  patient,  set  fire  to  a  little  char- 
toal,  and  very  weary,  as  La  Mayeux  said — oh! 
Tery  weary  <n  this  dull,  cheerless  life,  without 
joys,  without  memories,  without  hope — repose 
at  iMt,  and  sleep  the  eternal  sleep,  without  even 
cursing  that  world  which  left  them  only  the 
choice  of  suicide. 

•  Yes,  the  choice  of  suicide — for  -without  speak- 
ing of  those  employments,  which  periodically 
decimate  the  working-classes  by  their  mortal 
nnhealthiness,  misery,  in  a  given  time,  kills  as 
lUfe^T  as  iuffocation. 

'  Otner  women,  on  the  contrary,  endowed  like 
Cephyse,  with  a  lively  and  ardent  organisation, 
'^tnh.  rioh  and  warm  blood,  and  pressing  desires, 
emnot  resign  themselves  to  live  upon  wages, 
^lllidh  do  not  even  give  them  food  enoueh  to 
MttlafT  their  hunger.  As  for  amusements,  how- 
WfK  numble — as  for  dress,  not  gay,  but  only 
dean  and  decent — wants  as  imperious  in  the 


majority  of  the  sex  as  food  itself— they  must  not 
even  think  of  them. 

What  happens  ? 

A  lover  makes  his  appearance.    He  talks  of 

amusements,  of  dances,   of  excursions  in  the 

country,   to   an  unfortunate  girl,    full    of   the 

I  instincts    of   youth,    and  nailed  to   her    chair 

I  eighteen  hours  a  day,  in  some  dark,  unhealthy 

hole ;    the  tempter  talks  of  new  and  elegant 

,  dresses,  and  the  old  gown,  which  covers  the 

I  poor  sempstress,  hardly  keeps  her  from  the  cold; 

'■  he  talks   of  delicate  fare,  and  the   dry   bread 

i  she   eats   is  not  even   enough    to    satiafy    her 

cravings. 

Then  she  yields  to  offers,  which  to  her  seem 
quite  irresistible. 

And  then  comes  the  neglect  and  desertion  of 
the  lover.  But  the  habit  of  idleness  has  been 
acquired,  the  fear  of  misery  has  increased  with 
the  taste  of  some  of  the  refinements  of  life. 
Even  incessant  labour  would  no  longer  suffice 
for  the  most  ordinarv  wants — and  then,  through 
weakness,  fear,  recklessness,  one  more  step  is 
taken  in  vice — the  victims  fall  into  the  deepest 
abyss  of  infamy — and  some,  as  Cephyse  said, 
live  upon  infamy,  and  some  die  of  it. 

When  they  die  like  Cephyse,  ought  we  most 
to  pity  or  to  blame  them  ? 

Docs  not  society  lose  its  right  to  blame,  when 
human  creatures,  who  are  naturally  honest  and 
industrious,  cannot  obtain  (in  return  for  constant 
toil)  shelter,  and  clothes,  and  food,  a  few  days  of 
rest,  and  the  means  of  improving  their  minds  ? 
For,  in  exchange  for  labour  and  probity,  they 
are  entitled  to  food  both  of  soul  and  body. 

Yes  ;  a  selfish  and  heartless  society  is  respon- 
sible for  the  many  vices,  the  many  bad  actioni, 
which  spring  from  the  same  root :  The  material 
impossibility  of  earning  an  honest  livelihood. 

Yes,  we  repeat  it;  fearful  is  the  number  of 
women,  who  have  no  choice  between  misery — 
prostitution — suicide. 

And  we  say  again,  and  we  shall  perhaps  be 
heard,  that  all  this  arises  from  the  insuffiaency 
of  wages — not  that  the  employers  of  these  poor 
creatures  are  generally  harsh  and  unjust,  but 
that,  suffering  cruelly  themselves  from  the  con* 
tinual  reactions  of  a  lawless  competition,  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  an  implacable  commercial 
and  monicd  interest — a  state  of  things  kept  up 
and  imposed  upon  nations,  by  the  inertness,  the 
cupidity,  or  other  evil  designs  of  those  who 
govern — they  are  forced  constantly  to  diminish 
their  wages,  in  order  to  avoid  complete  ruin. 

And  are  all  these  deplorable  misfortimes  at 
least  alleviated  by  the  distant  hope  of  a  bettel' 
future  ?    Alas !  we  dare  not  think  it. 

Let  a  sincere  man,  without  bitterness,  passion, 
or  violence,  but  with  his  heart  wrung  by  the 
sight  of  so  many  miseries,  come  forward,  and 
simply  ask  this  question  of  our  legislators :  It 
results  from  evident,  proved,  undeniable  facts, 
that  thousands  of  women  are  obligjed  to  live  in 
Paris  upon  Trrs  francs  a  week  at  most — ^un«» 
derstand  me  clearly,  five  francs  a  weex,  to 
lodge,  clothe,  warm,  feed  th^^mselves.  And 
many  of  these  women  are  widows,  and  have 
little  children.  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech, 
but  I  conjure  you  to  think  of  your  daughters, 
sisters,  wives,  mothers.  Like  them,  these  unfor- 
tunate creatures,  devoted  to  a  fearful  and  de- 
moralising fate,  are  mothers,  daughters,  sisters, 
or  wives.  I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  charity,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  in  the  name  xn  the 
interest  of   all,   and  of   the  dignity    of  man, 
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whether  such  a  state  of  things,  which  is  getting 
worse  and  worse,  can  be  tolerated  ?  can  be  long 
possible  ?  "Will  you  allow  it  to  go  on,  above  all, 
when  you  thixik  of  the  frightful  evils,  the 
unnumbered  vices,  which  such  misery  en- 
genders ? 

What  would  happen  amongst  our  legislators  ? 

Doubtless,  they  would  answer — painfully 
conscious  (we  must  believe)  of  their  own  im- 
potence :  "  Alas !  it  is  very  sad.  We  grieve 
over  such  great  miseries ;  but  we  cannot  help 
it." 

We  cannot  help  it  ! ! 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  is  if>imple,  the  con- 
clusion easy,  and  within  reach  of  all — more 
especially  those  who  suffer  —  and  they  (the 
greater  number)  draw  frequent  and  fast  con- 
clusions in  their  manner — and  they  bide  their 
time. 

A  day  will  perhajis  come,  in  which  society 
will  bitterly  regret  its  deplorable  carelessness; 
then  the  fortunate  in  this  world's  goods  will 
have  to  ask  a  terrible  reckoning  of  the  men  who 
now  govern  us,  and  who  might,  without  a  crisis, 
without  violence,  without  revolution,  have  se- 
cured the  well-being  of  the  labourer,  as  well  as 
the  tranquillity  of  the  rich. 

And  before  tlie  solution  of  these  paimul  ques- 
tions, which  affect  all  the  future  prospects  of 
society,  and  of  the  world,  many  a  poor  creature, 
like  lia  Mayeux,  like  Cephyse,  will  die  of  misery 

and  despair. 

«  «  « 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  two  sisters  had  con- 
structed, with  the  straw  of  their  couch,  the 
JUtings  necessary  to  intercept  the  air,  and  to 
render  sufibcation  more  expeditious  and  certain. 

La  Mayeux  said  to  her  sister :  **  You  are  the 
tallest,  Cephyse,  and  must  look  to  the  ceiling ; 
I  will  take  care  of  the  ^vindow  and  door." 

**  Be  satisfied,  sister ;  I  shall  have  finished 
before  you,"  answered  Cephyse. 

And  the  two  young  girls  began  carefully  to 
stop  up  every  crevice,  through  which  a  current 
of  air  could  penetrate  into  the  ruined  garret. 

ITianks  to  her  tail  stature,  Cephyse  was  able 
to  reach  the  holes  in  the  roof,  and  to  close  them 
entirely.  When  they  had  tinislied  this  sad 
work,  the  two  sisters  again  approached,  and 
looked  at  each  other  in  silence. 

The  fatal  moment  drew  near;  their  faces, 
though  still  calm,  seemed  slightly  agitated  by 
that  strange  excitement,  whicn  always  accom- 
panies a  double  suicide. 

"  Now,"  said  La  Mayeux,  *•  now  for  the 
atove  r 

And  she  knelt  down  before  the  little  chafing- 
dish,  filled  with  charcoal.  But  Cephyse  took 
hold  of  her  under  the  arm,  and  obligea  her  to  rise 
again,  saying  to  her :  **  Let  me  light  the  lire — 
that  is  my  business." 

"  But,  Cephyse " 

"  You  know,  poor  sister,  that  the  smell  of 
charcoal  gives  you  the  head-ache  !" 

At  the  simphcity  of  this  speech,  for  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal  had  spoken  seriously,  the  sisters 
could  not  forbear  smiling  sadly. 

••  Never  mind,"  resumed  Cephyse ;  "  why 
Buffer  more  and  sooner  than  is  necessary  r" 

Then  pointing  to  the  mattress,  which  still 
contained  a  little  straw,  Cephyse  added  :  "  Lie 
down  there,  good  little  sister ;  when  our  fire  is 
alight,  I  will  come  and  sit  down  by  you." 

"  Do  not  be  long,  Cephyse." 

**  In  fire  minutes,  it  will  be  done." 


The  tall  building,  which  &ced  the  street,  was 
separated  by  a  narrow  court  from  that  which 
contained  the  retreat  of  the  two  sisters,  and  was 
so  much  higher,  that,  when  Uie  sun  had  once 
disappeared  Dehind  its  lofty  roof,  the  garret  sooa 
became  dark.  Hie  light,  passing  tlmragh  the 
dirty  panes  of  the  smiul  window,  fell  faintly  on 
the  blue  and  white  checker- work  of  the  old 
mattress,  on  which  La  Mayeux  was  now 
stretched,  covered  with  rags.  Leaiung  on  her 
left  arm,  m-ith  her  chin  resting  in  the  pahnof 
her  hand,  she  looked  after  her  sister  with  an 
expression  of  heart*rendin2  grief. 

Cephyse,  kneeling  over  we  ehafins-dish,  uith  j 
her  face  close  to  the  black  charcoal,  above  which ' 
already  played  a  little  bluish  flame,  exerted  her- 1 
self  to  blow  the  newly-kindled  firc,  which  wa&  j 
reflected  on  the  pale  countenance  of  the  un- 
happy girl.  ! 

Tne  silence  was  deep.  No  sound  was  heard 
but  the  panting  breath  of  Cephyse,  and,  at 
inten-als,  the  slight  crackling  of  the  charcoal, 
which  began  to  biim,  and  already  sent  forth  a 
faint,  sickening  odour. 

Cephyse,  seeing  the  fire  completely  lighted, 
and  feeung  alreaay  a  little  dizzy,  rose  from  the 
ground,  and  said  to  her  sister  as  she  approached 
her:  "It  is  done!" 

'*  Sister,"  answered  La  Mayeux,  kneeling  on 
the  mattress,  whilst  Cephyse  remained  stanmng, 
"  how  shall  we  place  ourselves  ?  I  should  like  to 
be  near  thee  to  the  last." 

"  Stop !"  said  Cephyse,  half  executing  the 
measures  of  which  sne  spoke.  **  I  will  szt  tm 
the  mattress  with  my  back  against  the  wall 
Now,  little  sister,  you  lie  th<^.  Lean  your 
head  upon  my  knees,  and  give  me  your  hand. 
Are  you  comfortable  so  r" 

*•  Yes — but  I  cannot  see  you." 

**  That  is  better.  It  seems  iJierc  is  a  moment 
— very  short,  it  is  true — in  which  one  suffien  a 
good  deal.  And,"  added  Cephyse^  in  a  votoe  of 
emotion,  **  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  see  each 
other  suffer." 

"  You  are  right,  Cephyse." 

"  Let  me  kiss  that  beautiful  hair  fur  the  la^t 
time,"  said  Cephyse,  as  she  pressed  her  lips  to 
the  silky  locks,  which  crowned  the  pale  and 
melancholy  coimtenance  of  La  Mayeux,  **  and 
then — we  will  remain  very  quiet." 

**  Sister,  your  hand,"  said  La  Mavieux ;  **  far 
the  last  time,  your  hand — and  then,  as  you  say, 
we  will  move  no  more.  We  shall  not  have  tu 
wait  long,  I  think,  for  I  begin  to  feel  dizzy.  And 
you,  sister  ?" 

**  Not  yet,"  replied  Cephyse ;  ••  I  only  per- 
ceive the  smell  of  the  charcoal." 

"  Do  you  know  where  they  vnll  bury  us  T 
said  La  Mayeux,  after  a  moment's  silence. 

"  No.    Why  do  you  ask  r" 

'*  Because  I  should  like  it  to  be  at  Pt^rc-Li- 
chaise.  I  went  there  once  with  Agricola  and 
his  mother.  What  a  fine  view  there  is ! — and 
then  the  trees,  the  flowers,  the  marble — do  you 
know  the  dead  are  better  lodged — than  the  Unnf 
—and " 

*'  Wliat  is  the  matter,  sister  r*'  said  Cephvse 
to  La  Mayeux,  who  had  stopped  short,  after 
speaking  in  a  slow  voice. 

"  I  am  giddy— my  temples  throb,"  answered 
La  Mayeux.    "  How  do  you  feel  r" 

**  I  only  begin  to  bo  a  httle  faint ;  it  is  stnnge 
— the  effect  is  slower  with  me  than  you." 

**  Oh !  you  see,"  said  La  Mayeux,  trying  to 
smile,  "  I  was  always  so  forward.    At  school, 


do  you  rrmcmbcT,  they  eaiJ  I  win  before  Ihe 
hers.    And  now  it  happens  again." 
"  I  hopD  soon  to  orertaltc  you  this  timp,"  aaid 
Ccphy.ie. 

\Vhat  aatoiiiahcd  the  sialera  was  quite  natural. 
Though  -n-ciJtencd  by  sotrow  and  misery,  tte 
ttueen-Bacchanul,  uritli  a  conatitutioii  as  robust 
BB  that  of  La  Mayeux  was  frail  and  delicate,  was 
neccaaaiily  longer  than  her  Bigter  in  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  deleterious  vapour. 

After  u  moment's  silence,  Cepliyse  teauoied, 
f  ihe  laid  her  hand  on  the  brows  of  La  Ma- 
ycux,  whoae  head  «he  still  hold  upon  her  kneea; 
"You  Bay  nothing,  sis  let  ?  Tou  sufler,  is  it  not  so  ?" 
"  No,  said  La  Mayeus,  in  a  weak  Toice ; 
"  my  eyelids  are  heavy  as  lead— I  am  getting 
benumbed— I  feel  that  I  spealt  more  slowly— but 
I  have  no  acute  pain.    And  you,  Bialer  ?" 

"  AVhilst  you  were  spealung,  I  fell  giddy — 
and  now  my  temples  throh  yiofaitly," 


'  my  templi 
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"  As  it  was  with  nie  just  now.  One  would 
thiiik  it  was  more  painful  and  difiicult  to  die  '." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  La  ilaytL 
said  Buddenlv  to  her  aister;  "  Do  you  think  that 
Agrieola  will  much  regret  me,  and  think  of  n  ~ 
for  some  timer" 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?"  said  Cephyae,  in  a  tot 
of  rimroBcli. 

"  You  are  right,"  uisweTed  La  Maycux, 
mildly ;  "  there  is  a  had  feeling  in  such  a  doubt 
— hut  if  you  luiew " 

"  What,  sister  r" 

La  Mayeux  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and  thin 
said,  dgectedly:  "Nothing."  Afterwards,  she 
added :  *'  Fortunately,  I  die  convinced  thM  he 
will  never  miaa  me.  He  is  married  to  a  chann- 
ing  girl,  who  loves  liira,  I  am  sure,  and  will  make 
him  perfectly  happy." 

As  §he  pronounced  these  last  woicU,  La 
Mnycux's  voice  grew  fainter  and  fainter.     Sud. 
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denly,  she  8tarted«  and  said  to  Cephyse,  in  a 
tremDling,  almost  frightened  tone  :  **  Sister ! — 
hold  me  in  your  arms  —  I  am  afraid  —  every- 
thing looks  a  dark  blue^^verything  is  turning 
round." 

And  the  unfortunate  girl,  raisins  herself  a 
little,  hid  her  face  in  her  sister*s  bosom,  and 
threw  her  -weak  arms  around  her. 

**  Courage,  sister  !**  said  Cephyse,  in  a  voice 
which  was  also  growing  faint,  as  she  pressed  her 
closer  to  her  bosom  ;  **  it  will  soon  be  over." 

And  Cephyse  added  with  a  kind  of  envy: 
"  Oh !  why  does  my  sister's  strength  fail  so 
much  sooner  than  mine  ?  I  have  still  my  perfect 
senses,  and  I  suffer  less  than  she  does.  Oh! 
if  I  thought  she  would  die  first! — But,  no — I 
will  go  and  hold  my  face  over  the  chafing-dish 

At  the  movement  Cephyse  made  to  riBe,  a 
feeble  pressure  from  her  sister  held  her  ba6k. 

"  You  suffer,  my  poor  child !"  said  Cephyse, 
trembling. 

**  Oh,  yes !  a  good  deal  now — do  not  leave 
me ! 

**  And  I  scarcelt  at  all,**  said  Cephyse,  gasfaig 
wildly  at  the  chalinff-dish.  *<  Ah!"  added  she, 
with  a  kind  of  fatal  joy ;  "  now  I  begin  to  feel  it 
— ^I  choke — ^my  h^a  is  ready  to  split.** 

And  indeed  the  destructive  gas  now  filled  the 
little  chamber,  from  which  it  had,  by  degreet, 
driven  all  the  air  fit  for  respiration. 

The  day  was  closing  in,  and  the  gloomy  garret 
was  only  lighted  by  ^e  reflection  of  the  burning 
charcoal,  T^ch  threw  a  red  glare  on  the  sisters, 
locked  in  each  other's  an^. 

Suddenly,  La  Mayeux  made  some  slight  con- 
vulsive movements,  and  pronounced  these  words 
in  a  failing  voice  :  "  Agricola — Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville— Oh !  adieu ! — Agricola — I ** 

Then  she  murmured  some  other  unintelligible 
woi^}  the  convulsive  movements  ceased,  and 
her  arms,  which  had  been  clasped  round  Cephyse, 
fell  inert  upon  the  mattress. 

**  Sister !"  cried  Cephyse,  in  alarm,  as  she 
raised  the  head  of  La  Mayeux,  to  look  at  htt 
face.   "  Not  already,  sister !— And  1  ?  aiid  I  ?" 

The  mild  countenance  of  La  Mayeux  was  Ml 
paler  than  usual.  Only  her  eyes',  half-closed, 
seemed  no  longer  to  see  anything,  and  a  half- 
smile  of  mingled  grief  and  goodness,  lingered  an 
instant  about  her  violet  lips,  from  which  stole 
the  almost  imperceptible  breath — and  then  the 
mouth  became  motionlesB,  and  the  face  assumed 
a  great  serenity  of  expression. 

*'  But  you  must  not  die  before  me !"  cried 
Cephyse,  m  a  heart-rending  tone,  as  she  covered 
with  kisses  the  cold  cheek  of  La  Mayeux.  "  Wait 
for  me,  sister !  wait  for  me  !'* 

La  Mayeux  did  not  answer.  The  head,  which 
Cephyse  "let  slip  from  her  hands,  fell  back  gently 
on  the  mattress. 

**  My  God  !  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  we  do  not 
die  together  !"  cried  Cephyse  in  despair,  as  she 
knelt  beside  the  couch,  on  which  I^a  Alayeux  lay 
motionless. 

'*  Dead  !"  she  murmured  in  terror.  **  Dead 
before  me !  —  Perhaps  it  is,  that  I  am  the 
strongest.  Ah !  it  begins  —  fortunately  —  like 
her,  I  see  everything  dark  blue — I  suffer — what 
happiness! — I  can  scarcely  breathe.  Sister!" 
she  added,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round  La 
Mayeux's  neck  ;  **  I  am  coming — I  am  here  !** 

At  that  instant,  the  sound  of  footsteps  and 

/voices  was  heard  from  the  staircase,     (.'ephyse 
bad  still  presence  of  mind  enough  to  ^alm^\ft\i. 


the  sound.    Stretched  beside  the  body  of  her 
sister,  she  raised  her  head  hastily. 

The  noise  approached,  and  a  voice  was  heird 
exclaiming,  not  iiEur  from  the  door  :  '*  Good  hea- 
vens !  wmit  a  smell  of  charcoal !" 

And,  at  the  same  instant,  the  door  was  vio- 
lently shaken,  and  another  voice  exclaimed: 
"  Open !  open  !** 

"  They  will  come  in — they  vnll  save  me — and  i 
my  sister  is  dead. — Oh,  no !  I  vrill  not  have  the ' 
baseness  to  survive  her !" 

Such  was  the  last  thought  of  Cephyse.  Using 
what  little  stifength  she  had  Usft,  she  ran  to  the 
window  and  opened  H — and,  at  the  same  instant 
that  the  hidf-oroken  door  yielded  to  a  vigorous 
effort  from  without,  the  unfortunate  creature 
precipitated  herself  from  that  third  story  into 
the  court  below.  Just  then,  Adrienne  and-. 
Agricola  appeared  on  the  threshold  of  the! 
chamber. 

In  S^te  of  the  stifling  odour  of  the  charcoal, 
MMfcmoiselle  de  Cardoville  rushed  into  the 
garret,  and,  seeing  the  chafing-dish,  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  The  imhappy  girl  nas  killed  her- 
self!" 

"  No,  she  has  thrown  herself  from  the  win- 
dow," cried  Agricola;  for,  at  the  moment  of 
breaking  open  the  door,  he  had  seen  a  human 
ibrm  diMtppear  in  that  direction,  and  he  now  ran 
to  the  window. 

"  Ah!  it  is  frightfrd!"  he  exehiimed,  with  a 
cry  of  horror,  as  he  put  his  hand  before  his  eyes, 
imd  returned  pale  and  terrified  to  Mfldemoiadle 
de  Cardoville. 

But,  misunderstanding  the  cause  of  his  terror, 
Adrienne,  who  had  just  perceived  La  Mayenx 
through  the  daficneM,  hastened  to  answer :  "  Ko ! 
she  i7here." 

And  she  pointed  to  the  pale  form  of  La 
Mayeux,  stretched  oA  the  matttess^  beside  which 
Adnenfte  now  thte#  herself  oft  her  knees. 
Grasping  the  hands  6^  the  pMnf  Mmpstress,  she 
found  them  oold  M  Me.  IjkflM  fAt  hand  on 
her  heart,  she  cotiM  fiot  iMl  H  Mil  Tet,  m  a 
few  seconds,  as  the  lM0K  «if  jMhed  hito  the 
rp6ni  £^cn!h  fne  wdt  tin  iMindow,  Adrienne 
fhottght  At  remtfked  an  almost  imperbeptible 
pulsation,  and  she  e^elaimed;  **  &er  heart  beati! 
Run  quickly,  Mr.  Agricola^  Art  help  !  Luckily, 
I  have  my  smellins-botlle." 

*'  Tes,  yes !  hel^  tdt  her — and  for  the  other 
too,  if  it  is  yet  tiihe !"  cried  the  smith  in  despair, 
as  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  leaving  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  still  kneeling  by  the  side  of 
the  mattress. 

CHAPTER  XVm. 

C0NPE88I0XS. 

DrRixG  the  painful  scene  that  we  have  just 
described,  a  lively  emotion  glowed  in  the  cooote- 
nance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  g^wn  pale 
and  thin  with  sorrow.  Her  cheeks,  once  ao 
round,  were  now  slightly  hollowed,  whilst  a 
faint  line  of  transparent  azure  encircled  those 
large,  black  eyes,  no  longer  so  bright  as  formeTly. 
But  the  charming  lips,  though  contracted  hv 
painful  anxiety,  had  retained  their  rich  ami 
velvet  moisture. 

To  attend  more  easily  to  La  Ma3reux,  Adrieime 
had  thrown  aside  her  bonnet,  and  the  filky 
waves  of  her  beautiful  golden  hair  almost  eon- 
cealed  her  face  as  she  bent  over  the  mattresa, 
rubbing  the  thin,  ivory  hands  of  the  poor  demp- 
^sltic'ss,  <iom^letely  recalled  to  life  by  the  sahibn- 
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ous  fireshness  of  the  air,  and  by  the  strong 
action  of  the  Baits,  which  Adrienne  carried  in 
her  smelling-bottle.  Luckily,  La  Maycux  had 
fainted,  rather  from  emotion  and  weakness  than 
from  the  efiects  of  sufibcation,  the  senses  of  the 
unfortunate  girl  having  failed  her,  before  the 
deleterious  gas  had  attained  its  highciit  degree 
of  intensity. 

Before  continuing  the  recital  of  the  scene  be- 
tween the  sempstress  and  the  patrician,  a  few 
retrospectiTe  words  will  be  necessary. 

Since  the  strange  adventure  at  the  theatre  of 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  where  Dialma,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life,  rushed  upon  the  black  panther 
in  sight  of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviLIc,  the 
yoimg  girl  had  been  deeply  affected  in  various 
ways. 

Forgetting  her  jealousy,  and  the  humiliation 
she  had  suffered  in  presence  of  Djalma  —  of 
Djahna  exhibiting  before  every  one  with  a  wo- 
man so  little  worthy  of  him  —  Adrienne  was  for 
a  moment  dazzled  by  the  chivalrous  and  heroic 
action  of  the  prince,  and  said  to  herself:  "  In 
apite  of  odious  appearances,  Djalma  loves  me 
enough  to  brave  death  in  order  to  pick  up  my 
nosegay." 

But  with  a  soul  so  delicate  as  that  of  this 
yoimg  girl,  a  character  so  generous,  and  a  mind 
so  true,  reflection  was  certain  soon  to  demon- 
strate the  vanity  of  such  consolations,  powerless 
to  cure  the  cruel  wounds  of  offended  dignity  and 
love. 

"  How  many  times,"  said  Adrienne  to  herself^ 
and  with  reason,  **  has  the  prince  encountered 
in  hunting,  from  pure  caprice  and  with  no  cause, 
such  danger  as  he  braved  in  picking  up  my 
nosegay!  and  then,  who  tells  me  he  did  not 
mean  to  offer  it  to  the  woman  who  accompanied 
himr" 

Singular  (it  may  be)  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
but  just  and  great  in  those  of  God,  the  ideas 
which  Adrienne  cherished  with  regard  to  love, 
joined  to  her  legitimate  pride,  presented  an  in- 
vincible obstacle  to  the  tnought  of  her  succeeding 
this  woman  (whoever  she  might  be),  thus  pub- 
licly exhibited  by  the  prince  as  his  mistress. 

And  yet  Adrienne  hardly  dared  avow  to  her- 
self, that  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  jealousy, 
only  the  more  painful  and  himiiliating,  the  less 
her  rival  appeared  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
her. 

At  other  times,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  a 
conscious  sense  of  her  own  value.  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville,  remembering  the  charming  counte- 
nance of  Rose-Pompon,  asked  herself,  if  the  bad 
taste  and  improper  manners  of  this  pretty  crea- 
ture, resulted  from  precocious  and  depraved  efiron- 
tcry,  or  from  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  usages 
of  the  world.  Li  the  latter  case,  such  ignorance, 
arising  from  a  simple  and  ingenuous  nature, 
might  in  itself  have  a  great  charm ;  and  if  to 
this  attraction,  combined  with  that  of  incontes- 
tible  beauty,  were  added  sincere  love  and  a  pure 
soul,  the  obscure  birth  or  neglected  education  of 
the  young  girl  might  be  of  little  consequence ; 
and  she  might  be  capable  of  inspiring  Djalma 
with  a  profoimd  passion. 

If  Adrienne  hesitated  to  see  a  lost  creature  in 
Hose -Pompon,  notwithstanding  unfavourable 
appearances,  it  was  that,  remembering  what  so 
many  travellers  had  related  of  Djalma's  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  recalling  the  conversation  she 
had  overheard  between  him  and  Kodin,  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  believe,  that  a  man  of 
ai^ch  remarkable  intelligence,  with  so  tender  a 


heart,  so  poetical  a  soul,  so  imaginative  and  so 
enthusiastic,  could  be  capable  of  loving  a 
depraved  and  vulgar  creature,  and  of  openly 
exhibiting  himself  in  public  along  with  her. 
There  was  a  mystery  in  the  transaction,  which 
Adrienne  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate. 

These  trying  doubts,  this  cruel  curiosity,  only 
served  to  nourish  Adrienne's  fatal  love  ;  and  we 
may  imagine  her  incurable  despair,  when  she 
found  that  the  indifference,  or  even  disdain  of 
Djalma,  was  unable  to  stifle  a  passion  that  now 
burned  more  fiercely  than  ever.  Sometimes, 
having  recourse  to  notions  of  fatality,  she  fancied 
that  she  was  destined  to  feel  this  love,  that 
Djalma  must  therefore  deserve  it,  and  that  one 
day  whatever  was  incomprehensible  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  prince  would  be  explained  to  his 
advantage.  At  other  times,  on  the  contrary, 
she  felt  ashamed  of  excusing  Djalma,  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  weakness  was  for  Adrienne 
a  constant  occasion  fur  remorse  and  torture. 
The  victim  of  all  these  agonies,  she  lived  in  per- 
fect solitude. 

The  cholera  soon  broke  out,  startling  as  a  clap 
of  thunder.  Too  unhappy  to  fear  the  pestilence 
on  her  own  account,  Achienne  was  only  moved 
by  the  sorrows  of  others.  She  was  amongst  the 
first  to  contribute  to  those  charitable  donations, 
which  were  now  flowing  in  from  all  sides  in  the 
admirable  spirit  of  benevolence.  Florine  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  epidemy.  In  spite  of 
the  danger,  her  mistress  insisted  on  seeing  her, 
and  endeavoured  to  rcA-ive  her  failing  courage. 
Conquered  by  this  new  mark  of  kiiidness, 
Florine  could  no  longer  conceal  the  treachery  in 
which  she  had  borne  a  part.  Death  was  about 
to  deliver  her  from  the  odious  tyranny  of  the 
people  whose  yoke  weighed  upon  her,  and  she 
was  at  length  in  a  position  to  reveal  everything 
to  Adrienne. 

Tlie  latter  thus  learned  how  she  had  been  con- 
tinually betrayed  by  Florine,  and  also  the  cause 
of  the  abrupt  departure  of  La  Mayeux. 

At  these  revelations,  Adrieime  felt  her  affection 
and  tender  pity  for  the  poor  sempstress  greatly 
increase.  By  her  command,  the  most  active 
steps  were  taken  to  discover  traces  of  La  Ma- 
yeux ;  but  Florine' s  confession  had  a  still  more 
important  result.  Justly  alarmed  at  this  new 
evidence  of  Rodin's  machinations,  Adrienne  re- 
membered the  projects  formed,  when,  believing 
herself  beloved,  the  instinct  of  affection  had  re- 
vealed to  her  the  perils  to  which  Djalma  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Rennepont  family  were 
exposed.  To  assemble  the  race  around  her, 
and  bid  them  rally  against  the  common  enemy, 
such  was  Adrienne's  first  thought,  when  she 
heard  the  confession  of  Florine.  She  regarded 
it  as  a  duty  to  accomplish  this  project.  In  a 
struggle  with  such  dangerous  and  powerful  ad- 
versaries as  Rodin,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  Prin- 
cess de  Saint-Dizier,  and  their  aflies,  Adrienne 
saw  not  only  the  praiseworthy  and  perilous  task 
of  unmasking  hypocrisy  and  cupidity,  but  also, 
if  not  a  consolation,  at  least  a  generous  diversion 
in  the  midst  of  terrible  sorrows. 

From  this  moment,  a  restless,  feverish  activity 
took  the  place  of  the  mournful  apathy  in  which 
the  younc  girl  had  languished.  She  called  round 
her  all  the  members  of  her  family,  capable  of 
answering  the  appeal,  and,  as  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  secret  note  delivered  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville  soon  became 
the  centre  of  the  most  active  and  imceasing  ope- 
rations, and  also  a  place  of  mftetiiv:^  ydl  >«\aL<Sc\ 
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the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  were  fully 
discussed. 

Perfectly  correct  in  all  points,  the  secret  note 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  stated  as  a  mere  con- 
jecture, that  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  had 
granted  an  interriew  to  Djalma.  This  &ct  was 
untrue,  but  the  cause  which  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion will  be  explained  hereafter.  Far  from  such 
being  the  case,  Mademoisdle  de  Cardoville 
scarcely  foimd,  in  attending  to  the  great  family- 
interests  now  at  stake,  a  momentary  diversion 
from  the  fatal  love,  which  was  slowly  imder- 
mining  her  health,  and  wiUi  which  she  so  bitterly 
rcMoached  herself. 

The  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Adrienne, 
at  length  discovering  the  residence  of  La  Mayeux, 
came  so  miraculously  to  rescue  her  from  death, 
Agricola  Baudoin  had  been  at  the  Hotel  de  Car- 
doville, to  confer  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Francis 
Hardy,  and  had  begged  Adrienne  to  permit  him 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Rue  Clovis,  whither 
they  repaired  in  haste. 

Thus,  once  again,  there  was  a  noble  spectacle, 
a  touching  symbol !  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
and  La  Mayeux,  the  two  extremities  of  the  social 
chain,  were  united  and  blended  on  equal  terms 
— for  the  sempstress  and  the  fair  patrician  were 
equal  in  intelhgence  and  heart — and  equal  also, 
because  the  one  was  the  ideal  of  riches,  grace, 
and  beauty,  and  the  other  the  ideal  of  resigna- 
tion and  unmerited  misfortune — and  does  not  a 
halo  rest  on  misfortune  borne  with  courage  and 
dignity  ? 

Stretched  on  her  mattress.  La  Mayeux  ap- 

E eared  so  weak,  that  even  if  Agricola  had  not 
een  detained  on  the  ground-floor  with  Cephyse, 
now  dying  a  horrible  death,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  would  have  waited  some  time,  before 
inducing  La  Mayeux  to  rise  and  accompany  her 
to  her  carriage. 

Thanks  to  the  presence  of  mind,  and  pious 
fraud  of  Adrienne,  the  sempstress  was  persuaded 
that  Cephyse  had  been  carried  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hospital,  to  receive  the  necessary  succours, 
which  promised  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
The  faculties  of  La  Mayeux  recovering  slowly 
from  their  stupor,  she  at  first  received  this  fable 
without  the  least  suspicion — for  she  did  not  even 
know  that  Agricola  had  accompanied  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville. 

**  And  it  is  to  you,  mademoiselle,  that  Ce- 
physe and  I  owe  our  lives,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
turning  her  mild  and  melancholy  face  towards 
Adrienne— i^*  yout  kneeling  in  this  garret,  near 
this  couch  of  misery,  where  I  and  my  sister 
meant  to  die — for  you  assure  me,  mademoiselle, 
that  Cephyse  was  succoured  in  time  r" 

"  Be  satisfied  !  I  was  told  just  now,  that  she 
was  recovering  her  senses." 

**  And  they  told  her  I  was  living,  did  they 
toot,  mademoiselle  ?  Otherwise,  she  would  per- 
haps regret  having  survived  me." 

•*  Be  quite  easy,  my  dear  girl !"  said  Adrienne, 
pressing  the  hands  of  La  Mayeux  in  her  own, 
and  gazing  on  her  with  eyes  full  of  tears; 
"  they  have  told  her  all  that  was  proper.  Do 
not  trouble  yourself  about  anything;  only 
think  of  recovering — and  I  hope  you  will  yet 
enjoy  that  happiness,  of  which  you  have  known 
so  little,  my  poor  chUd." 

**  How  kind  you  are,  mademoiselle  !  After 
flying  from  your  house — and  when  you  must 
think  me  so  ungrateful !" 

"  Presently,  when  you  are  not  so  weak,  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you.    Just  now,  it 


woidd  fatigue  you  too  much.    But  how  do  you 
feel?" 

'*  Better,  mademoiselle.  This  fresh,  airland 
then  the  thought,  that,  since  you  are  come— 
my  poor  sister  will  no  more  be  reduced  to 
despair ;  for  I  will  tell  you  all,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  have  pity  on  Cephyse — ^will  you  not, 
mademoiselle  ?' 

"  Coimt  upon  me,  my  child,"  answered 
Adrienne,  forced  to  dissemble  her  painful  em- 
barrassment ;  **  you  know,  I  am  interested  in 
all  that  interests  you.  But  tell  me,"  added 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  a  voice  of  emotion, 
"  before  taking  this  desperate  resolution,  did 
you  not  write  to  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

"Alas!"  resimied  Adrienne,  sorrowfully; 
**  and  when  you  received  no  answer  —  how 
cruel,  how  imgrateful  you  must  have  thought 
me !" 

"  Oh !  never,  mademoiselle,  did  I  accuse  you  of 
such  feelings ;  my  poor  sister  wHl  tell  you  so. 
You  had  my  gratitude  to  the  last." 

*•  I  believe  you — for  I  know  your  heart.  But , 
how  then  did  you  explain  my  sUence  r"  i 

"  I  had  justly  offended  you  by  ray  sudden  i 
departure,  mademoiselle."  ! 

"Offended! — Alas!  I  never  received  vour 
letter." 

*•  ^Vnd  yet  you  know  that  I  wrote  to  you, 
mademoiselle  ?  *  , 

**  Yes,  my  poor  girl ;  I  know  also,  that  jou 
wTote  to  me  at  my  porter's  lodge.    UnfortunatelT, ; 
he  delivered  your  letter  to  one  of  my  women, ' 
named  Florine,  telling  her  it  came  from  you."     | 

**  Mademoiselle  Florine  !  the  young  woman 
that  was  so  kind  to  me !"  *  i 

•*  Florine  deceived  me  shamefully ;  she  wsi ; 
sold  to  my  enemies,  and  acted  as  a  spy  on  my  \ 
actions.  I 

"  She  ! — Good  heaven  !"  cried  La  Mayeux.  \ 
"  Is  it  possible  r"  | 

"  She  herself,"  answered  Adrienne,  bitterly; 
**  but,  after  all,  we  must  pity  as  wedl  as  blame 
her.      She  was  forced  to   obey  by   a  terrible: 
necessity,   and  her  confession   and  repentance! 
secured  my  pardon  before  her  death."  | 

**  Then  she  too  is  dead — so  young !  so  fair !" 

"  In  spite  of  her  faults,  I  was  greatly  moved 
by  her  end.  She  confessed  what  she  had  done,  \ 
with  such  heart-rending  regrets.  Amongst  her 
avowals,  she  told  me  she  had  intercepted  a  letter, 
in  which  you  asked  for  an  interview  that  might 
save  your  sister's  life." 

"  It  is  true,  mademoiselle ;  such  were  the 
terms  of  my  letter.  AVhat  interest  had  they  to 
keep  it  from  you  r" 

♦*  They  feared  to  see  you  return  to  me,  my 
good  guardian  angel.  You  loved  me  so  tenderly, 
and  my  enemies  dreaded  your  faithful  aflectioo, 
so  wonderfully  aided  by  the  admirable  instinct 
of  your  heart.  Ah !  I  shall  never  forget  how 
weU-deserved  was  the  horror,  with  which  you 
were  inspired  by  a  Avretch,  whom  I  defended 
against  your  suspicions." 

♦*  Mr.  Kodin  r"  said  La  Mayeux,  with  a 
shudder. 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Adrienne ;  "  but  we  will  not 
talk  of  these  people  now.  Their  odious  remem- 
brance would  spoil  the  joy  I  jfeel  in  seeing  you 
restored  to  life — ^for  your  voice  is  less  feeble, 
your  cheeks  are  beginning  to  regain  a  Uttle 
colour.  Thank  God !  I  am  so  happy  to  have 
found  you  once  more ! — K  you  knew  all  that  I 
hope,  all  that  I  expect  frt>m  our  reunion—^  we 
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will  not  part  again — ^promise  me  that,  in  the 
name  of  our  friendship." 

"I — mademoiBelle — your  friend!"  said  La 
Mayeux,  timidly  casting  down  her  eyes. 

•*  A  few  days  before  your  departure  for  my 
house,  did  I  not  call  you  my  friend,  my  sister  ? 
What  is  there  changed?  Nothing,  nothing," 
added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  deep 
emotion.  "  One  might  say,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  fatal  resemblance  in  our  positions  renders 
your  friendship  even  dearer  to  me.  And  I  shall 
have  it,  shall  I  not  ?  Oh,  do  not  refuse  it  me — 
I  am  so  much  in  want  of  a  friend !" 

•*  You,  mademoiselle?  you  in  want  of  the 
friendship  of  a  poor  creature  like  me  ?" 

**  Yes, '  answered  Adrienne,  as  she  gazed  on 
La  Mayeux  with  an  expression  of  intense  grief; 
**  nay  more,  you  are  perhaps  the  only  person,  to 
whom  I  could  venture  to  confide  my  bitter 
sorrows." 

So  saying,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  coloured 
deeply. 

"  And  how  do  I  deserve  such  marks  of  confi- 
dence?" asked  La  Mayeux,  more  and  more 
surprised. 

"  You  deserve  it  by  the  delicacy  of  your 
heart,  by  the  steadiness  of  your  character," 
answered  Adrienne,  with  some  hesitation ;  "  then 
— you  are  a  woman — and  I  am  certain  you  will 
understand  what  I  suffer,  and  pity  me." 

**  Pity  you,  mademoiselle  r"  said  La  Mayeux, 
whose  astonishment  continued  to  increase. 
*•  You,  that  are  a  great  lady,  and  so  much  en- 
vied— I,  that  am  so  humble  and  despised — I 
pity  you  f* 

"  Tell  me,  my  poor  friend,"  resumed  Adri- 
enne, after  some  moments  of  silence,  "  are  not 
the  worst  griefs  those  which  we  dare  not  avow 
to  any  one,  for  fear  of  raillery  and  contempt  ? 
How  can  we  venture  to  ask  interest  or  pity,  for 
sufferings  that  we  hardly  dare  avow  to  our- 
selves, because  they  make  us  blush  r 

La  Mayeux  could  hardly  believe  what  she 
heard.  Had  her  benefactress  felt,  like  her, 
the  effects  of  an  unfortimate  passion,  she  could 
not  have  held  any  other  language.  But  the 
sempstress  could  not  admit  such  a  supposi- 
tion ;  so,  attributing  to  some  other  cause  the 
sorrows  of  Adrienne,  she  answered  mournfully, 
whilst  she  thought  of  her  own  fatal  love  for 
Agricola :  "  Oh  !  yes,  mademoiselle.  A  secret 
grief,  of  which  we  are  ashamed,  must  be  fright- 
ful—very fnghtful !" 

♦•  But  then  what  happiness  to  meet,  not  only 
a  heart  noble  enough  to  inspire  complete  con- 
fidence, but  one  which  has  itself  been  tried  bv  a 
thousand  sorrows,  and  is  capable  of  affordmg 
you  pity,  support,  and  counsel ! — ^Tell  me,  my 
dear  child,"  added  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
as  she  looked  attentively  at  La  Mayeux,  **  if 
you  were  weighed  down  by  one  of  those  sorrows, 
at  which  one  blushes,  would  you  not  be  happy, 
very  happy,  to  find  a  kindred  soul,  to  whom  you 
might  entrust  your  griefs,  and  half  relieve  them 
by  entire  and  merited  confidence?" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life.  La  Mayeux 
regarded  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  sadness. 

The  last  words  of  the  young  lady  seemed  to 
her  full  of  meaning.  **  Doubtless,  she  knows 
my  secret,"  said  La  Maveux  to  herself;  **  doubt- 
less, my  journal  hiu  fallen  into  her  hands. — 
She  knows  mv  love  for  Agricola,  or  at  least 
suspects  it.  What  she  has  'been  saying  to 
me   is   intended   to   provoke    my   coimdence, 


and  to  usure  herself  if* she  has  been  rightly 
informed." 

These  thoughts  excited  in  the  soul  of  La 
Mayeux,  no  bitter  or  imgrateful  feeling  towards 
her  benefactress  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  imfiurtu- 
nate  girl  was  so  delicately  susceptible  on  the 
subject  of  her  fatal  passion,  that,  in  spite  of  her 
deep  and  tender  affection  for  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  she  suffered  cruelly  at  the  thought  of 
Adrienne's  being  mistress  of  her  secret. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

MOKE  CONFESSIONS. 

The  idea,  at  first  so  painful,  that  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  was  informed  of  her  love  for 
Agricola,  was  soon  exchanged  in  the  heart  of 
La  Mayeux,  thanks  to  the  generous  instincts  of 
that  rare  and  excellent  creature,  for  a  touching 
regret,  which  showed  all  her  attachment  ana 
veneration  for  Adrienne. 

**  Perhaps,"  said  La  Mayeux  to  herself^  con- 
quered by  the  influence  of  the  adorable  kindness 
of  my  protectress,  I  might  have  made  to  her  a 
confession  which  I  could  make  to  none  other, 
and  revealed  a  secret  which  I  thought  to  carry 
with  me  to  my  grave.  It  would,  at  least,  have 
been  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville;  but,  unfortunately,  I  am  now  de- 
prived of  the  sad  comfoit  of  confiding  my  only 
secret  to  my  benefactress.  And  then — however 
generous  may  be  her  pity  for  me,  however  in- 
telligent her  affection,  she  cannot — she,  that  is 
so  fair  and  so  much  admired — she  cannot  imder- 
stand  how  frightful  is  the  position  of  a  creature 
like  myself,  hiding  in  the  depths  of  a  wounded 
heart,  a  love  at  once  hopeless  and  ridiculous. 
No,  no — in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  her  attach- 
ment, my  benefactress  must  unconsciously 
hurt  my  feelings,  even  whilst  she  pities  me 
— for  only  sympathetic  sorrows  can  console 
each  other.  Alas !  why  did  she  not  leave 
me  to  die?" 

These  reflections  presented  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  La  Mayeux  as  rapidly  as  thought  could 
travel.  Adrienne  observed  her  attentively ;  she 
remarked,  that  the  coimtenance  of  the  yoimg 
sempstress,  which  had  lately  brightened  m>,  was 
again  clouded,  and  expressed  a  feeling  of  pain- 
ful humiliation.  Terrified  at  this  relapse  into 
gloomy  dejection,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  be  serious,  for  La  Mayeux  was  still  very 
weak,  and,  as  it  were,  hovermg  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  resumed 
hastHv  :  "  My  friend,  do  not  you  think  with  me, 
that  tne  most  cruel  and  humiliating  grief  admits 
of  consolation,  when  it  can  be  entrusted  to  a 
faithful  and  devoted  hearth" 

♦•  Yes,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  yoimg  semp- 
stress, bitterly ;  "  but  the  heart  which  suffers  in 
silence,  should  be  the  only  judge  of  the  moment 
for  making  so  painful  a  confession.  Until  then, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  humane  to  respect  its 
fatal  secret,  even  if  one  had  by  chance  dis- 
covered it." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  said  Adrienne, 
sorroAvfully ;  *'  u  I  choose  this  solemn  moment 
to  entrust  you  with  a  very  painful  secret,  it  is 
that,  when  you  have  heard  me,  I  am  sure  you 
will  set  more  value  on  your  life,  as  knowing 
how  much  I  need  your  tenderness,  your  consola- 
tion, and  your  pity." 

At  these  words.  La  Mayeux  half  raised  her-t 
self  on  the  mattress,  and  looked  at  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville,  in  amaceme&t.     She  could 
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scarcely  believe  w^hat  •she  heard ;  far  from  de- 
signing to  intrude  upon  her  confidence,  it  was 
her  protectress  who  was  to  make  the  painful 
confession,  and  who  came  to  implore  pity  and 
consolation  from  La  Maycux ! 

**  What  V*  stammered  she ;  '*  it  is  you,  made- 
moiselle   " 

**  It  is  I,  who  come  to  tell  you  that  I  suffer, 
and  am  ashamed  of  my  sufferings.  Yes,"  added 
the  young  lady,  with  a  touching  expression, 
««  yes — of  all  confessions,  I  am  about  to  make 
the  most  painful — I  love — and  I  blush  for  my 
love." 

"  Like  me  !"  cried  La  Mayeux,  involuntarily, 
clasping  her  hands  together. 

**  I  love,"  resum^  Adrienne,  with  a  long- 
pent-up  grief;  "  I  love,  and  am  not  beloved — 
and  my  love  is  miserable,  is  impossible — it  con- 
sumes me — it  kills  me — and  I  dare  not  conhde 
to  any  one  the  fatal  secret !" 

"  Like  me,"  repeated  Lu  Mayeux,  with  a  fixed 

look.     **  She — a  queen  in  beauty,  rank,  wealth, 

intelligence — she  suffers  like  me.    Like  me,  poor 

unfortunate  creature  !  she  loves,  and  is  not  loved 

•    »» 
agam. 

"  Well,  yes !  like  you,  I  love  and  am  not 
loved  a^ain,"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville ; 
"  was  I  wrong  in  saying,  that  to  you  alone  I 
could  confide  my  secret — because,  having  suf- 
fered the  same  pangs,  you  alone  can  pity  them?" 

**  Then,  mademoiselle,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
casting  down  her  eyes,  and  recovering  from  her 
first  amazement,  *'  you  knew " 

"  I  knew  all,  my  poor  child — but  never  should 
I  have  mentioned  your  secret,  had  I  not  had  one 
to  entrust  you  with,  of  a  still  more  painful 
nature.  Yours  is  cruel,  but  mine  is  humiliating. 
Oh,  m^  sister  !"  added  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardo- 
ville, m  a  tone  impossible  to  describe ;  "  mis- 
fortune, you  see,  blends  and  confounds  together 
what  are  called  distinctiofis  of  rank  and  fortune 
— and  often  those  whom  the  world  envies,  are 
reduced  by  sufiering,  far  below  the  poorest  and 
most  himible,  and  have  to  seek  irom  the  latter 
pity  and  consolation." 

Then  drying  her  tears,  which  now  flowed 
abundantly,  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  re- 
sumed in  a  voice  of  emotion :  '*  Come,  sister ! 
courage,  courage !  let  us  love  and  sustain  each 
other.  Let  this  sad  and  mysterious  bond  unite 
us  for  ever." 

*'  Ah !  mademoiselle  !  forgive  me.  But  now 
that  you  know  the  secret  of  my  life,"  said  La 
Mayeux,  casting  down  her  eyes,  and  unable  to 
vanquish  her  confusion,  **  it  seems  to  me,  that 
I  can  never  look  at  you  without  blushing." 

"  And  why  r  because  you  love  Mr.  Agricola  ?" 
said  Adrienne.  **  Then  I  must  die  of  shame  be- 
fore you,  since,  less  courageous  than  you,  I  had 
not  the  strength  to  sufier  and  be  resigned,  and 
so  conceal  my  love  in  the  depths  of  my  heart. 
He  that  I  love,  with  a  love  henceforth  deprived 
of  hope,  knew  of  that  love  and  despised  it— pre- 
ferring to  me  a  woman,  the  very  choice  of  whom 
was  a  new  and  grievous  insult,  if  I  am  not 
much  deceived  by  appearances.  I  sometimes 
hope,  that  I  am  deceived  on  this  point.  Now 
tell  me — is  it  for  you  to  blush  r" 

"  You  despised — for  a  woman  im worthy  to  be 
compared  with  you } — Ah,  mademoiselle !  I  can- 
not believe  it,"  cried  La  Mayeux. 

"  Sometimes,  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  myself 
— not  from  vanity,  but  because  I  know  the  value 
of  my  heart.  Then  I  say  to  myself:  **  She,  that 
haM  Seen  preferred  to  me,  has  do\ibUeBa  &ome  \ 


qualities,  fitted  to  touch  the  soul  and  enslave 
the  heart  of  him  who  despises  me  for  her." 

*'  Ah,  mademoiselle  !  if  all  that  I  hear  is  not 
a  dieam  —  if  you  are  not  deceived  by  liaise 
appearances — your  misfortime  is  great  inaeed  I" 

**  Yes,  my  poor  friend ;  it  is  great.  And  yet, 
thanks  to  you,  I  have  now  the  hope  that  this 
fatal  passion  will  grow  weaker.  I  may  pezh^« 
even  tind  strength  to  conquer  it — ^for,  when  you 
know  all,  absmutely  all,  I  should  not  like  to 
have  to  blush  in  your  presence — you,  that  are 
the  most  noble  and  high-minded  of  women — you, 
whose  courage  and  resignation  are  and  must 
always  be  my  best  example  !" 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle !  do  not  speak  of  my 
courage,  when  I  have  such  reason  to  blush  for 
my  wesdcness." 

"  To  blush !  why  always  this  fear  ?  Can  there, 
on  the  contrary,  be  anything  more  touching, 
more  heroically  devoted  than  your  love?  You 
blush  !  and  why  ?  For  having  shown  the  most 
sacred  affiection  for  the  brave  artisan  whom  you 
had  learned  to  love  from  your  cradle  ?  For  hav- 
ing been  the  most  afifectionate  child  to  his  mother? 
For  having  endured,  without  complaining,  a 
thousand  sufferings  only  the  more  poignant,  that 
the  persons  who  inflicted  them  had  no  consci- 
ousness of  the  harm  they  were  doing?  They 
knew  not  how  they  hurt  your  feelings,  when, 
instead  of  giving  you  your  own  modest  name  of 
Magdalen,  they  always  called  you  by  a  ridiculous 
and  odious  nickname.  And  all  these  humilia- 
tions, all  these  griefis,  were  yet  devoured  in 
secret." 

**  Alas,  mademoiselle !  who  could  tell  you  all 
this?" 

*'  "WTiat  you  only  entrusted  to  your  journal; 
is  it  not  so?  Well  then — it  was  the  djin£ 
Florine  who  confessed  her  misdeeds.  She  bad 
been  base  enough  to  steal  your  papers,  forced  to 
this  odious  act  by  the  people  who  had  dominion 


over  her.  But  she  had  read  your  journal — and 
as  every  good  feeling  was  not  dead  within  her, 
your  admirable  resignation,  your  melancholy  and 
pious  love,  had  left  such  an  impression  on  her 
mind,  that  she  was  able  to  repeat  whole  passages 
to  me  on  her  death  ^bed,  and  thus  to  explain  the 
cause  of  your  sudden  disappearance — for  she  bad 
no  doubt  that  the  fear  of  seeing  your  love  for 
Agricola  divulged,  had  been  the  cause  of  your 
flight." 

**  Alas !  it  is  but  too  true,  mademoiselle." 

"Oh,  yes!"  answered  Adrienne,  bitterly; 
**  those  who  employed  the  wretched  girl  to  act 
as  she  did,  well  knew  the  effect  of  the  blow.  It 
was  not  their  first  attempt.  They  reduced  you 
to  despair,  they  would  have  killea  you,  because 
you  were  devoted  to  me,  and  because  you  had 
guessed  their  intentions.  Oh  I  these  black  gowni 
are  implacable,  and  their  power  is  great !  said 
Adrienne.  shuddering. 

**  It  is  fearM,  mademoiselle." 

'*  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  dear  child ;  you  see, 
that  the  arms  of  the  wicked  have  turned  against 
themselves ;  for  the  moment  I  knew  the  cause 
of  your  fiight,  you  became  dearer  to  me  than 
ever.  From  that  time,  I  made  every  exertion  to 
find  out  where  you  were ;  after  long  efforts,  it 
was  only  this  morning  that  the  person  I  bad 
employed  succeeded  in  discovering,  that  yom 
inhabited  this  house.  Mr.  Agricola  was  with 
me  when  I  heard  it,  and  instantly  asked  to 
accompany  me." 

"  Agricola !"  cried  La  Mayeux,  rlaaping  bflr 
hasida  \  "  he  came " 
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"  Yes,  my  child — be  calm.  Whilst  I  attended 
to  you,  he  was  occupied  with  your  poor  sister. 
You  will  soon  see  him." 

*'  Aias,  mademoiselle !"  resumed  La  Mayeux 
in  alarm.    **  He  doubtless  knows " 

"  Your  love  ?  No,  no  ;  be  satisfied.  Only 
think  of  the  happiness  of  again  seeing  your  good 
and  worthy  brother.** 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle !  may  he  never  know  what 
caused  me  so  much  shame,  that  I  was  like  to  die 
of  it.    Thank  God,  he  is  not  aware  of  it !" 

•*  Then  let  us  have  no  more  sad  thoughts,  my 
child.  Only  remember,  that  this  worthy  bro- 
ther came  here  in  time  to  save  us  from  everlasting 
regrets — and  you  from  a  great  fault.  Oh  !  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  prejudices  of  the  world,  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  every  creature  to  return  to 
God  a  life  that  has  become  too  burdensome  ! — I 
only  say,  that  you  ought  not  to  have  died,  because 
those  who  love  you,  and  whom  you  love,  were 
still  in  need  of  your  assistance." 

**  I  thought  you  happy ;  Agricola  was  married 
to  the  yoimg  girl  of  lus  choice,  who  will,  I  am 
sure,  make  him  happy.  To  whom  could  I  be 
useful  r" 

"  First  to  myself,  as  you  see — and  then,  who 
tells  you,  that  Sir.  Agricola  will  never  have  need 
of  you?  Who  tells  you,  that  his  happiness,  or 
that  of  his  family,  will  last  for  ever,  and  will  not 
be  tried  by  cruel  shocks  ?  And  even  if  those  you 
love  had  been  destined  to  be  always  happy,  could 
their  happiness  be  complete  without  you  ?  And 
would  not  your  death,  with  which  they  would 
perhaps  have  reproached  themselves,  have  left 
behind  it  endless  regrets  ?" 

•*  It  is  true,  mademoiselle,"  answered  La  Ma- 
yeux ;  "  I  was  T*Tong — the  dizziness  of  despair 
nad  seized  me — frightful  misery  weighed  upon 
lis — ^we  had  not  been  able  to  find  work  for  some 
days — we  lived  on  the  charity  of  a  poor  woman, 
and  her  the  cholera  carried  off.  To-morrow  or 
next  day,  we  must  have  died  of  hunger." 

•*  To  die  of  hunger ! — and  you  knew  where  I 
lived !" 

"  I  had  written  to  you,  mademoiselle,  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  I  thought  you  offended  at 
my  abrupt  departure." 

"  Poor,  dear  child !  you  must  have  been,  as 
you  say,  seized  with  dizziness  in  that  terrible 
moment;  so  that  I  have  not  the  courage  to 
reproach  vou  for  doubting  me  a  single  instant. 
How  can  t  blame  you  ?  Did  I  not  myself  think 
of  terminating  my  life  ?" 

"  You,  mademoiselle  ?"  cried  La  Mayeux. 

•*  Yes,  I  thought  of  it — when  they  came  to  tell 
me,  that  Plorine  in  her  agony  wished  to  speak 
to  me.  I  heard  what  she  haa  to  say :  her  reve- 
lations changed  my  projects.  This  dark  and 
mournful  life,  whicn  nad  become  insupportable 
to  me,  was  suddenly  lighted  up.  The  sense  of 
duty  woke  within  me.  You  were  no  doubt  a 
prey  to  horrible  misery ;  it  was  my  duty  to  seek 
and  save  you.  The  confessions  of  Florine  im- 
veiled  to  me  the  new  plots  of  the  enemies  of  my 
scattered  family,  dispersed  by  sorrows  and  cruel 
losses ;  it  was  my  duty  to  warn  them  of  their 
danger,  and  to  unite  them  against  the  common 
enemy.  I  had  been  the  victim  of  odious  ma- 
noeuvres; it  was  my  duty  to  punish  their  authors, 
for  fear  that,  encouraged  by  impunity,  these 
black  gowns  should  ma^e  other  victims.  Then 
the  sense  of  duty  gave  me  strength,  and  I  was 
able  to  rouse  myself  from  my  lethargy.  With 
the  help  of  the  Abb6  Gabriel,  a  subhme,  oh !  a 
•ublime  priest — the  ideal  of  a  true  Cliristian — 


the  worthy  brother  of  Mr.  Agricola— I  courage- 
ously entered  on  the  struggle.  What  shall  I  say 
to  you,  my  child?  The  performance  of  these 
duties,  the  hope  of  fincUng  you  again,  have  been 
some  relief  to  me  in  my  trouble.  If  I  was  not 
consoled,  I  was  at  least  occupied.  Your  tender 
friendship,  the  example  of  your  resignation,  wiU 
do  the  rest— I  think  so — ^I  am  sure  so — and  I 
shall  forget  this  fatal  love." 

At  the  moment  when  Adrienne  pronounced 
these  words,  rapid  footsteps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  a  young,  clear  voice  exclaimed :  "  Ah ! 
dear  me,  that  poor  Mayeux  !  How  lucky  I  have 
come  just  now !  If  only  I  could  be  of  some  use 
to  her !" 

And  almost  immediately  Kose-Pompon  en- 
tered the  garret  with  precipitation. 

Agricola  soon  followed  tne  ^riaetUy  and,  point- 
ing to  the  open  window,  tried  to  make  Adri- 
enne imderstand  by  signs,  that  she  was  not  to 
mention  to  the  young  girl  the  deplorable  end  of 
the  Queen-Bacchtmal. 

This  pantomime  was  lost  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville.  The  heart  of  Adrienne  swelled 
with  grief,  indignation,  pride,  as  she  reconiised 
the  young  girl  she  had  seen  at  the  Porte-Saint- 
Martin  in  company  with  Djalma,  and  who  alone 
was  the  cause  of  the  dreadful  sufferings  she 
endured  since  that  fSatal  evening. 

And,  strange  irony  of  fate  I  it  was  at  the  very 
moment  when  Adrienne  had  just  made  the 
humiliating  and  cruel  confession  of  her  despised 
love,  that  Uie  woman,  to  whom  she  believed  her- 
self sacrificed,  appeared  before  her. 

If  the  surprise  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
was  great,  that  of  Rose-Pompon  was  not  less  so. 
Not  only  did  she  recognise  m  Adrienne  the  fair 
young  girl  viiih  the  golden  locks,  who  had  sat 
opposite  to  her  at  the  theatre,  on  the  night  of 
the  adventure  of  the  black  panther,  but  she  had 
serious  reasons  for  desiring  most  ardently  this 
unexpected  interview.  It  is  impossible  to  paint 
the  look  of  maUgnant  joy  and  triumph,  that  she 
affected  to  cast  upon  Adnenne. 

The  first  impulse  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville was  to  qmt  the  room.  But  she  could  not 
bear  to  leave  La  Mayeux  at  this  moment,  or  to 
give,  in  the  presence  of  Agricola,  her  reasons 
for  such  an  abrupt  departure,  and  moreover  an 
inexplicable  and  fatal  curiosity  held  her  back,  in 
spite  of  her  offended  pride. 

She  remained  therefore,  and  was  about  to 
examine  closely,  to  hear  and  to  iudge,  this  rival, 
who  had  nearly  occasioned  her  death — this  rival, 
to  whom,  in  her  jealous  agony,  she  had  ascribed 
so  many  different  aspects,  in  order  to  explain 
the  love  of  Djalma  for  such  a  creature. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  RIVALS. 

RosE-PojcpoN,  whose  presence  caused  such 
lively  emotion  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
was  dressed  in  the  most  showy  and  extravagant 
bad  taste. 

Her  very  small,  narrow,  rose-coloured  satin 
bonnet,  placed  so  forward  on  her  face  as  almost 
to  touch  the  tip  of  her  littie  nose,  left  uncovered 
behind  the  h^f  of  her  light,  silky  hair ;  her 
plaid  dress,  of  an  excessively  large  pattern,  was 
open  in  front,  and  the  almost  transparent  gauze, 
rather  too  honest  in  its  revelations,  hardly 
covered  the  charms  of  the  form  beneath. 

The  grisette  having  run  all  the  way  up-8tau»^l 
held  in  her  hands  xYie  Vwo  e^twet^  ^l  \isst\w^%\ 
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blue  shawl,  which,  falling  from  her  shoulders, 
had  slid  down  to  her  wasp -like  waist,  and  there 
been  stopped  by  the  swell  of  the  figure. 

If  we  enter  into  these  details,  it  is  to  explain 
how  at  the  sight  of  this  pretty  creature,  dressed 
in  so  impertinent  and  almost  mdccent  a  fashion. 
Mademoiselle  de  CardoTille,  who  thought  she 
saw  in  her  a  successful  rival,  felt  her  indigna- 
tion, grief,  and  shame  redoubled. 

But  judge  of  the  surprise  and  confusion  of 
Adrienne,  when  Mademoiselle  Ilose -Pompon 
said  to  her  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  pert- 
ness :  **  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  madam. 
Tou  and  I  must  have  a  long  talk  together.  Only 
I  must  begin  by  kissing  this  poor  Mayeux — with 
your  permission,  madam  I** 

To  understand  the  tone  and  manner,  with 
which  this  word  m<tdam  was  pronoimced,  you 
must  have  been  present  at  some  stormy  discus- 
sion between  two  Rose-Pompons,  jealous  of  each 
o^er ;  then  you  woidd  be  able  to  judge  how 
much  provoKing  hostility  may  be  compressed 
into  the  word  madam,  imdcr  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Amazed  at  the  impudence  of  Rose-Pompon, 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  remained  mute; 
whilst  Agricola,  entirely  occupied  with  the  inte- 
rest he  took  in  La  Mayeux,  who  had  never  with- 
drawn her  eyes  from  his  since  he  entered  the 
room,  and  i\ith  the  remembrance  of  the  painful 
scene  he  had  just  qmtted,  whispered  to  Adrienne, 
without  remarking  the  effirontery  of  the  grisette: 
"  Alas,  mademoiselle !  it  is  all  over.  Cephyse 
has  just  breathed  her  last  sigh,  without  recover- 
ing her  senses." 

•*  Unfortunate  girl  !"  said  Adrienne,  with 
emotion ;  and  for  the  moment,  she  forgot  Rose- 
Pompon. 

"  We  must  keep  this  sad  news  from  La  Ma- 
yeux, and  only  let  her  know  it  hereafter,  with 
great  caution, '  resumed  Agricola.     "  Luckily, 
ttle  Rose-Pompon  knows  nothing  about  it." 
And  he  pointed  to  the  grisette,  who  was  now 
squatting  down  by  the  side  of  La  Mayeux. 

On  hearing  Agricola  speak  so  familiarly  of 
Rose-Pompon,  the  amazement  of  Adrienne  in- 
creased. It  is  impossible  to  describe  what  she 
felt ;  yet,  strangely  enough,  her  sufferings  grew 
less  and  less,  and  her  anxiety  diminished,  as  she 
listened  to  the  talk  of  the  grisette, 

"  Ah,  my  good  Mayeux  V*  said  the  latter,  Avith 
as  much  volubility  as  emotion,  whilst  her  pretty 
blue  eyes  were  filled  with  tears  ;  "  is  it  possible, 
that  you  did  so  stupid  a  thing  ?  Do  not  poor 
people  help  one  another  ?  Comd  you  not  apply 
to  me  ?  You  knew,  that  others  are  welcome  to 
whatever  is  mine,  and  I  would  have  made  a 
raffle  of  Philemon's  bazaar,"  added  this  singular 
girl,  with  a  burst  of  feeling,  at  once  sincere, 
touching,  and  grotesque ;  *<  I  would  have  sold 
his  three  boots,  his  pipes,  his  boating- costume, 
his  bed,  and  even  his  great  drinking-glass,  and 
at  all  events  you  should  not  have  been  brought 
to  such  an  ugly  pass.  Philemon  would  not  have 
minded,  for  he  is  a  eood  fellow ;  and  if  he  had 
minded,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same. 
Thank  heaven  !  we  are  not  married.  I  am  only 
wishing  to  remind  you,  that  you  should  have 
thoiisht  of  little  Rose-Pompon. 

**  I  know  you  are  obliging  and  kind*  made- 
moiselle," said  La  Mayeux;  for  she  had  heard 
from  her  sister,  that  R(M»e-Pompon,  like  so 
many  of  her  class,  had  a  wann  and  generous 
heart. 

"  After  aU,"  resumed  the  gruette,  wiping  with 


the  back  of  her  hand  the  tip  of  her  little  nose, 
down  which  a  tear  was  trickling,  "  you  may 
tell  me,  that  you  did  not  know  where  I  had 
taken  up  my  quarters.  It's  a  droll  story,  I  can 
tell  you.  AVhen  I  say  droll,"  added  Rose-Pom- 
pon,* with  a  deep  sigli,  **  it  is  quite  the  contrarv 
— but  no  matter — ^I  need  not  trouble  you  "widi 
that.  One  thing  is  certain;  you  are  getting 
better — and  you  and  Cephyse  will  not  do  such  a 
thing  again.  She  is  said  to  be  very  weak.  Can  I 
not  see  her  yet,  Mr.  Agricola  r" 

"  No,"  said  the  smith,  with  embarrassment, 
for  La  Mayeux  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upou  him ; 
"  you  must  have  patience.* 

**  But  I  may  see  her  to-day,  Agricola  r"  ex- 
claimed La  Mayeux. 

*•  We  will  talk  about  that.  Only  be  calm,  I 
entreat." 

**  Agricola  is  right ;  you  must  be  reasonable, 
my  good  Mayeux,"  resumed  Rose-Pompon; 
"  we  will  wait  patiently.  I  can  wait  too,  for  I  \ 
have  to  talk  presently  to  this  lady:"*  and  Rose- 
Pompon  glanced  at  Adrienne  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  angry  cat.  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  can  wait; 
for  I  long  to  tell  Cephyse  also,  that  she  mar 
reckon  upon  me«"  Here  Rose-Pompon  bridled 
up  very  prettily,  and  thus  continued :  "  Do  not 
be  uneasy !  It  ia  the  least  one  can  do,  when  one 
is  in  a  good  position,  to  share  the  advantages 
with  one's  friends,  who  are  not  so  well  ofL  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  keep  one's  happiness  to 
oneself !  to  stuff  it  'wdth  straw,  and  put  it  under 
a  glass,  and  let  no  one  touch  it ! — ^Whcn  I  talk 
of  happiness,  it's  only  for  talking  sake ;  it  is  true 
in  one  sense ;  but  in  another,  you  see,  my  good 

Mayeux Bah !  I  am  only  seyenteen  yearsj 

old— but  no  matter — I  might  go  on  tnlkingtOl: 
to-morrow,  and  you  would  not  be  any  the  wiser.' 
So  let  me  kiss  you  once  more,  and  don  t  be  down- ' 
hearted — nor  Cephyse  either,  do  you  hear  ?  for  I , 
shall  be  close  at  hand." 

And,  squatting  still  lower,  Rose-Pompon  cor- 1 
dially  embraced  La  Mayeux.  ^      ! 

It  is  impossible  to  express  what  Mademoiselle  I 
de  Cardoville  felt  during  this  conversation,  or^ 
rather  during  this  monologue  of  the  grisette  on  i 
the  subject  of  La  Mayeux's  attempted  suicide. 
The  eccentric  jargon  of  Mademoiselle  Ko»c*: 
Pompon,  her  hberal  facility  in  disposing  of, 
Philemon's  bazaar,  to  the  owner  of  which  (as  she| 
said)  she  was  luckily  not  married — ^the  goodness, 
of  her  heart,  which  revealed  itself  in  her  ofiien 
of  service  to  La  Mayeux — her  contrasts,  her  im- 
pertinence, her  drollery — all  thia  was  so  new 
and  inexplicable  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
that  she  remained  for  some  time  mute  and 
motionless  with  surprise. 

Such  then  was  the  creature  to  whom  Djalma 
had  sacrificed  her ! 

If  the  first  impression  of  Adrienne  at  si^t  of 
Rose-Pompon  had  been  horribly  painful,  refltt>i 
tion  soon  awakened  doubts,  which  were  to  be- 
come shortly  ineffable  hopes.  Remembering  tlie 
interview  sne  had  overheard  between  Rodin  and 
Djalma,  when,  concealed  in  the  conservatofyt 
she  had  wished  to  prove  the  fidelity  of  the  Jeinit. 
Adrienne  asked  herself  if  it  was  reasonable,  if  it 
was  possible  to  believe,  that  the  prince,  whose 
ideas  of  love  seemed  to  be  so  poetioalv  so  de- 
vated,  80  pure,  could  find  any  chann  in  tba 
disjointed  and  silly  chat  of  uiis  young  pA\ 
Adrienne  could  not  hesitate;  she  pnmijmwtit 
the  thing  impossibiU,  from  the  moment  she  lund 
seen  her  rivid  mmt,  and  witnessed  her  s^le  boA 
of  manners  and  conyeisatioii,  which. 
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dctneting  from  the  prcttmeu  of  iua  fcstiuc*, 
gave    them  a  tnvial  and  not  Tcry  atCracttvc 

chatacter 

Tho  doubts  of    Vdrieonc  with  regard  to  the 

deep  love  of  tlie  pnnce  for  IIobl  Pompon  were 

then    soon    changed  to    complete    iiicredulil]i. 

Endowed  with  loo  much  ^ense  and  penetration, 

>t  lt>  perceive  chut  thin  apparent  connection,  to 

conceivablf  on  the  part  of  Dinlmn,  must  con- 

al  some  mystery.  Mademoiselle  de  CnrdoTUle 

/elt  her  hopes  re»ire. 

Ai  this  congolin;;  thought  arose  in  the  mind 
of  Adiienne,  her  heart,  until  now  so  painfully 
oppreucd,  b«gnn  once  more  to  dihite;  she  felt 
Tague  aapirations  Inwiu-da  a  better  liiture ;  and 
yet,  cruelly  warned  hy  t!ie  past,  she  feared  to 
yield  too  readily  to  a  mere  illusion,  for  she 
remelnbered  the  notorious  fact,  that  the  princo 
bad  really  appeared  in  public  with  this  young 
gii^    But  now  that  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardorille 

86 


cotdd  fully  appreiiale  what  the  was,  she  found 
the  conduct  ot  the  prmcc  only  the  more  incoro- 
piehensiblc  And  how  can  we  judge  soundly 
and  surely  of  that  which  is  enveloped  in  mys- 
tery And  then  a  secret  presentiment  told  her, 
that  It  would,  perhaps,  he  beside  the  couch  of 
tho  poor  sempstress,  whom  she  had  just  sa*»d 
&om  death,  that,  hy  a  providential  coincidence, 
she  would  Icam  the  secret  on  which  depended 
the  happiness  of  hei  life. 

The  emotions  which  agitated  tho  heart  of 
Adiienne,  became  so  violent,  that  her  line  face 
was  coloured  trith  a  bright  red,  hei  bosom 
heaved,  and  her  large,  black  eyes,  lately  dimmed 
by  sadness,  once  more  shone  with  a  mild  ra- 
diance. She  waited  with  ioeipresaible  impa- 
tience  for  what  was  to  follow.  In  the  interview, 
with  which  Kose-Pompon  had  threatened  her, 
and  which,  a  few  minutes  before,  Adrienoe 
would  have  declined  with  all   the  dignity   of 
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legitimate  indignation,  she  now  hoped  to  find  the 
explanation  of  a  mystery,  which  it  was  of  such 
importance  for  her  to  clear  up. 

After  once  more  tenderly  embracing  La  Ma- 
ycux,  Hose-Pompon  got  up  from  the  ground,  and, 
turning  towards  Adnenne,  surveyed  her  from 
head  to  foot,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and  said 
to  her,  in  a  somewhat  impertinent  tone:  '*  It  is 
now  our  turn,  madam*' — the  word  mttdam  still 
pronounced  with  the  accent  before  described — 
"  we  have  a  little  matter  to  settle  together." 

*'  I  am  at  your  ordeni  mademoiselle,"  an- 
swered Adnenne,  with  much  mildness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

At  sight  of  the  tritunphant  and  decisive  aii 
of  Kose-Pompon,  and  on  hearing  her  challenge 
to  Mademoisdle  de  Oardoville,  the  worthy  Agn- 
cola,  after  exchan^g  a  few  words  with  La 
Mayeux,  opened  his  eyes  and  ears  very  wide, 
and  remained  staring  m  amazement  at  the  ef- 
frontery of  the  ffris8ti0 ;  then,  advancing  towards 
her,  he  whispered,  as  he  pulled  her  by  the 
sleeve  :  **  I  say,  are  you  mad  r  Do  you  know  to 
whom  you  speak  r" 

"  Well !  what  then }  Is  not  one  pretty 
woman  worth  another  ?  I  say  that  for  the  lady. 
She  will  not  eat  me,  I  suppose,'*  r«^U«d  Rose- 
Pompon,  aloud,  and  witn  An  air  m  defiance. 
"  I  have  to  talk  with  miukun  here.  I  am  sure, 
she  knows  why  and  wherefore.  If  not,  I  will 
tell  her ;  it  will  not  take  me  long." 

Adnenne,  who  feared  some  ridiculous  expo- 
sure on  the  subject  of  pjalmfty  in  the  proscnce 
of  Agricola,  made  a  sign  to  the  latter,  and  thus 
answered  the  grisette :  **  I  am  ready  to  hear  yon, 
mademoiselle,  but  not  in  this  place.  Yoa  will 
understand  why." 

*'  Very  well,  madam.  I  have  my  key.  You 
can  come  to  my  apmrtmtn^*  —  the  last  word 
pronoimced  with  aa  air  of  ottentatioui  im- 
portance. 

"  Let  us  go  then  to  your  apartatnti  made- 
moiselle, since  you  will  do  me  thl  Iwnour  to 
receive  me  there,"  answered  Mademokille  de 
Cardoville,  in  her  mild,  sweet  voice,  and  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  so  full  ci  exquisite 
poutenesB,  that  Rose-Pompon  was  daunted,  not- 
withstanding all  her  dfrontery. 

'*  What,  mademoiselle !"  said  Agricola  to 
Adnenne ;  '*  you  are  good  enough'—" 

*«  Mr.  Agricoh^"  said  MadonoMla  da  Cardo- 
ville, interrupting  him,  **  please  lo  famain  with 
our  poor  friend;  1  shall  soon  be  back." 

Then,  approaching  La  Mayeux,  who  shared  in 
the  astonishment  of  Aericola,  she  said  to  her : 
**  Excuse  me  for  Icavmg  you  a  few  seconds. 
Only  regain  a  little  strength,  and,  when  I 
return,  I  will  take  you  home  with  me,  dear 
sister." 

Then,  turning  towards  Roae-Pompon,  who 
was  more  and  more  surprised  at  hearing  so 
fifte  a  lady  call  La  Mayeux  her  sister,  she  added : 
**  I  am  ready  whenever  you  please,  mademoi- 
selle." 

**  Beg  pardon,  madam,  if  I  go  first  to  show 
you  the  way,  but  its  a  reg^ar  break-neck  sort 
of  a  place, '  answered  Rose-Pompon,  pressing 
her  elbows  to  her  sides,  and  screwing  up  her 
lips,  to  prove  that  she  was  no  stranger  to  polite 
manners  and  fine  language.  And  the  two  rivals 
quitted  the  garret  together,  leaving  Agricola 
idone  with  La  Mayeux. 

Luckily,  the  disfigured  remains  of  the  Queen- 
Bacchanal  had  been  carried  into  Mother  Arsene's 
sabtemneous  shop,  so  that  the  crowd  ol  v^oc- 


tators,  always  attracted  by  any  fetal  event,  had 
assembled  m  front  of  the  house;  and  Bose- 
Pompon,  meeting  no  one  in  the  little  court  ihe 
had  to  traverse  vrith  Adrienne,  continued  in 
ignorance  of  the  tragical  death  of  her  old  friend 
Cephyse. 

In  a  few  moments,  the  grisette  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  had  reached  Phileman'i 
apartment. 

This  singular  abode  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  picturesque  disorder,  in  which  Bose- 
Fompon  had  left  it,  when  Nini-MouHn  came  to 
fetch  her  to  act  the  heroine  of  a  mysteriouB 
adventure. 

Adrienne,  completely  ignorant  of  the  eccen- 
tric modes  of  lixe  of  students  and  their  com- 
panUmSt  could  not,  in  spite  of  the  thoughts 
which  occupied  her  mind,  forbear  examining 
vrith  a  mixture  of  aurprisc  and  curiosity,  this 
strange  and  grotesoue  chaos  composed  of  the 
most  disaimiUur  ol:r)eots — disguises  for  masked 
balls,  death's  heads  with  pipes  in  their  months, 
odd  boots  standins  on  book-shelves,  monstroui 
glasses,  women's  clothes,  ends  of  tobacco  pipes, 
&c^  ftc. 

To  the  flrat  astoniihment  of  Adrienne,  snc- 
ceedad  an  impMiioii  of  painful  repugnance. 
The  young  gin  fth  herself  uneasy  and  out  of 
place  in  tms  abode,  not  of  poverty,  but  disorder; 
whilst,  on  tha  oontranr,  the  misarable  garret  of 
La  Mayeux  had  caused  har  no  awsh  feeling. 

Rose-Pomponi  notwitiiatandlBg  all  her  ain, 
was  considerably  troublad  when  ahe  found  her- 
self alone  with  Madamdselle  de  Cardoville :  the 
rare  beauty  of  tha  young  patrioian,  her  fashion- 
able look,  the  dagaaaa  of  W  manners,  the  styk 
at  once  dignified  and  aflaMa  with  which  she  had 
answered  the  impsftinent  address  of  the  pieetu^ 
began  to  have  their  eflfect  upon  the  latter,  who, 
bemg  moreover  a  good-natured  girl,  had  been 
touched  at  hearing  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
call  La  Mayeux  herfiieitd,  her  sister. 

Without  knowing  exactly  who  Adrienne  was, 
Rose-Pompon  was  not  ignorant  that  she  belonged 
to  the  richest  and  highest  class  of  society ;  she 
felt  then,  already,  some  remorse  at  having  at- 
tacked her  so  cavalierly ;  and  her  intentions,  st 
first  very  hostile  with  regard  to  Mademoisdk 
de  Cardoville,  were  gradually  much  modified. 

Yet,  being  very  obstinate,  and  not  wishing  to 
appear  to  submit  to  an  influence  that  ofiended 
her  pride,  Rose-Pompon  endeavoured  to  recover 
her  asaurance ;  and,  having  bolted  the  door,  she 
said  to  Adrienne :  "  Pray  do  me  the  favour  to 
set  down,  madam"— still  with  the  intention  of 
showing  that  she  vnis  no  stranger  to  refined 
manners  and  conversation. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  about  me- 
chanically to  take  a  chair,  when  Rose-Pomwo, 
worthy  to  practise  those  ancient  virtues  of  hos- 
pitaUty,  which  regarded  even  an  enemy  as  sacred 
m  the  person  of  a  guest»  cried  out  hastily: 
"  Don't  take  that  chair,  madam ;    it  wants  s 

leg." 
Adrienne  laid  her  hand  on  another  dudr.  ^ 
"  Nor  that  either;  the  back  is  quite  loose, 
again  exclaimed  Rose-Pompon.  And  she  spoke 
the  truth ;  for  the  chair-back,  which  was  ma& 
in  the  form  of  a  lyre,  remained  in  the  hands  « 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  who  said,  as  she 
replaced  it  discreetly  in  its  former  position :  "I 
thmk,  mademoiselle,  that  we  can  very  well  tsft 
standing." 

"  As   you  please,   madam,"    replied  Bosa- 
LPoiKpafiL^  ateaoying  herself  Ae  more  bravwyy 
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the  more  tmeasy  the  felt.  And  the  intenriew  of 
Mademoiselle  de  CardoTille  and  the  gritette 
began  in  this  faahion. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

TH£   INTBKYIEW. 

a  minute's  hesitation,  Rose-Pompon 
■aid  to  Adrienne,  whose  heart  was  beating 
▼iolently :  "  I  will  tell  you,  directly,  madam, 
iHiat  I  have  on  my  mind.  I  should  not  have 
pone  out  of  mj  way  to  seek  you,  but,  as  I 
happen  to  fall  m  with  you,  it  is  very  natural 
I  should  take  advantage  of  it.'* 

**  But,  mademoiselle,"  said  Adrienne,  mildly, 
**  may  I  at  least  know  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation we  are  to  have  together  Y* 

*'  Yes,  madam,''  repliMl  Rose-Pompon,  affect- 
ing an  air  of  still  more  decided  confidence; 
'*  first  of  aU,  you  must  not  suppose  I  am  un- 
happy, or  ^oing  to  make  a  scene  of  jealousy,  or 
cry  like  a  lorsuLen  damsel.  Do  not  natter  your- 
self !  Thank  heaven,  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Prince  Charming  —  that  is  the  little 
name  I  gave  him — on  the  contrary,  he  has  made 
me  very  happy.  If  I  left  him,  it  was  against 
his  will,  and  because  I  chose." 

So  saying,  Rose-Pompon,  whose  heart  was 
■welling  in  spite  of  her  line  airs,  could  not 
repress  a  sigh. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  she  resumed,  « I  left  him 
because  I  chose — ^for  he  quite  doated  on  me.  If 
I  had  liked,  he  would  have  married  me — yes, 
madam,  married  me — so  much  the  worse,  if 
that  gives  you  pain.  Tliough,  when  I  say  to 
mmck  the  v)or$e,  it  is  true  that  I  meant  to  pain 
you.  To  be  sure  I  did — but  then,  just  now, 
when  I  saw  you  so  kind  to  that  poor  Mayeuz, 
though  I  was  certainly  in  the  right,  still  1  telt 
■omething.  However,  to  cut  matters  short, 
it  ia  clear  that  I  detest  you,  and  that  you  de- 
serve It,"  added  Rose-rompon,  stampmg  her 
foot. 

From  all  this  it  resulted,  even  for  a  person 
much  less  sagacious  than  Adrienne,  and  much 
less  interested  in  discovering  the  truth,  that 
Mademoiselle  Rose -Pompon,  notwithstanding 
her  triiunphant  airs  in  speaking  of  A/m,  whom 
ahe  represented  as  so  much  attached  to  her,  and 
even  anxious  to  wed  her,  was  in  reality  com- 
pletely disappointed,  and  was  now  taking  refuge 
in  a  deliberate  falsehood.  It  was  evident,  that 
ahe  was  not  loved,  and  that  nothing  but  violent 
jealousy  had  induced  her  to  desire  this  inter- 
view with  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  in  order 
to  make  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  scene,  con- 
sidering Adrienne  (the  reason  will  be  explained 
presently)  as  her  successful  rival.  But  Rose- 
Pompon,  having  recovered  her  good-nature, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  continue  Uie  eeene  in 
question,  particularly  as,  for  many  reasons,  she 
felt  overawed  by  Adrienne. 

Though  she  had  expected,  if  not  the  singular 
address  of  the  grieette,  at  least  something  of  the 
same  result — for  she  felt  it  was  impossible  that 
the  prince  could  entertain  a  serious  attachment 
for  this  young  eirl — Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
was  at  first  delighted  to  hear  the  confirmation 
of  her  hopes  firom  the  lips  of  her  rival:  but  sud- 
denly, these  hopes  were  succeeded  by  a  cruel 
apprehension,  which  we  will  endeavour  to 
explain. 

What  Adrienne  had  just  heard  ought  to  have 
satisfied  her  completely.  Sure  that  the  heart  of 
SJafana  had  never  ceased  to  belong  to  her,  she 


ought,  according  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of 
the  world,  to  have  cared  Uttle,  if^  in  the  effer- 
vescence of  an  ardent  youth,  he  had  chanced  to 
yield  to  some  ephemeral  caprice  for  this  creature, 
who  was,  after  all,  very  pretty  and  desirable — 
the  more  especially  as  he  had  now  repaired  his 
error,  by  separatixig  from  her. 

Notwithstanding  these  good  reasons,  such  an 
error  of  the  senses  would  not  have  been  pardoned 
by  Adrienne.  She  did  not  understand  that 
complete  separation  of  the  body  and  soul,  that 
would  make  the  one  exempt  from  the  stains  of 
the  other.  She  did  not  thmk  it  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, to  toy  with  one  woman  whilst  you 
were  thinking  of  another.  Her  young,  chaste, 
passionate  love  demanded  an  absolute  fealty — a 
fealty  08  just  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  nature,  as 
it  may  be  ridiculous  and  foolish  in  the  eyes  of 
men. 

For  the  very  reason  that  she  cherished  a 
refined  religion  of  the  senses,  and  revered  them 
as  an  adorable  and  divine  manifestation,  Adri- 
enne had  all  sorts  of  delicate  scruples,  and  nice 
repugnances,  unknown  to  the  austere  spirituality 
of  those  ascetic  prudes,  who  despise  vile  matter 
too  much  to  take  notice  of  its  errors,  and  allow 
it  to  grovel  in  filth,  to  show  the  contempt  in 
which  they  hold  it. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  not  one  of 
those  wonderfully  modest  creatures,  who  would 
die  of  confusion  rather  than  say  plainly,  that 
they  wbhed  for  a  young  and  handsome  husband, 
at  once  ardent  and  pure.  It  is  true,  that  they 
generally  marry  old,  ugly,  and  corrupted  men, 
and  make  up  for  it  by  taking  two  or  three  lovers 
six  months  after.  JBut  Adrienne  felt  instinc- 
tively, how  much  of  virginal  and  celestial  fresh- 
ness there  is  in  the  equal  innocence  of  two 
loving  and  passionate  beings — what  guarantees 
for  the  future  in  the  remembrance  which  a  man 
preserves  of  his  first  love  ! 

We  say  then,  that  Adrienne  was  only  half- 
satisfied,  though  convinced  by  the  vexation  of 
Rose-Pompon,  that  Djalma  had  never  enter- 
tained a  serious  attachment  for  the  grisette, 

"  And  why  do  you  detest  me,  mademoiselle  ^" 
said  Adrienne,  mildly,  when  Rose-Pompon  had 
finished  her  speech. 

**  Oh !  bless  me,  madam  !"  replied  the  latter, 
forgetting  altogether  her  assumption  of  triumph, 
and  yielding  to  the  natural  sincerity  of  her 
character ;  **  pretend  that  you  don't  know  whv 
I  detest  you! — Oh,  yes!  people  go  and  pick 
nosegays  from  the  jaws  of  a  panther,  for  people 
that  they  care  nothing  about,  don't  they^  And 
if  it  was  only  that !"  added  Rose-Pompon,  who 
was  gradually  getting  animated,  and  whose 
pretty  face,  at  first  contracted  into  a  sullen  pout, 
now  assumed  an  expression  of  real,  and  yet 
half-comic  sorrow. 

**  And  if  it  was  only  the  nosegay !"  resumed 
she.  '*  Thoueh  it  gave  me  a  dreadful  turn  to 
see  Prince  Charming  leap  like  a  kid  upon  the 
stage,  I  might  have  said  to  myself :  Bah !  these 
IncUans  have  their  own  ways  of  showing  polite- 
ness. Here,  a  lady  drops  her  nosegay,  and  a 
p;entleman  picks  it  up,  and  gives  it  to  her  ;  but, 
m  India,  it  is  quite  another  thing;  the  man 
picks  up  the  nosegay,  and  does  not  return  it  to 
the  woman — ^he  only  kills  a  panther  before  her 
eyes.  Those  are  good  manners  in  that  country, 
I  suppose;  but  what  cannot  be  good  manners 
anywhere,  is  to  treat  a  woman  as  I  have  been 
treated.    And  all  thanks  to  you,  madam  !"  I 

These  complaints  of  RoaR-Vons^Tv^  ^x  ^T^ssfcX 
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bitter  and  laughable,  did  not  at  all  agree  "with 
what  she  had  previously  stated  as  to  Djalma's 
passionate  love  for  her ;  but  Adrienne  took  care 
not  to  point  out  this  contradiction,  and  said  to 
her,  mildly :  "  You  must  be  mistaken,  made* 
moiselle,  when  you  suppose  that  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  your  troubles.  But,  in  any  case,  1 
regret  sincerely,  that  you  should  have  been  ill- 
treated  by  any  one." 

**  If  you  think  I  have  been  beaten,  you  are 
quite  wrong,"  exclaimed  Rose-Pompon.  '*  Ah ! 
well,  I  am  sure  !  No,  it  is  not  that.  But  I  am 
certain,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  you.  Prince 
Charming  would  have  got  to  love  me  a  little.  I 
am  worthy  the  trouble,  after  all — and  then  there 
are  different  sorts  of  love — I  am  not  so  very 
particular — but  not  even  so  much  as  that, 
added  Kose-Pompon,  biting  the  tip  of  her  thumb- 
nail. 

"  Ah  !**  she  continued,  **  when  Nini-Moulin 
came  to  fetch  me,  and  brought  me  jewels  and 
laces  to  persuade  me  to  go  with  him,  he  was 
quite  right  in  saying  there  was  no  harm  in  his 
offers." 

**  Nini-Moulin  V*  asked  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville,  becoming  more  and  more  interested; 
"  who  is  this  Nini-Moulin,  mademoiselle  r" 

**  A  religious  writer,"  answered  Rose-Pompon, 
pouting;  **  the  handy  man  of  a  lot  of  old  sacris- 
tans, whose  money  he  takes  on  pretence  of 
writing  about  morality  and  religion.  A  fine 
morality  it  is!" 

At  these  words — a  religious  writer — sacristant 
— Adrienne  instantly  divined  some  new  plot  of 
Rodin  or  Father  d'Aigrigny,  of  which  she  and 
Djalma  were  to  have  been  the  victims.  She 
began  vaguely  to  perceive  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  as  she  resumed :  "  But,  mademoiselle, 
imder  what  pretence  could  this  man  take  you 
away  with  him  r" 

"  He  came  to  fetch  me,  and  said  I  need  not 
fear  for  my  virtue,  and  was  only  to  make  myself 
look  pretty.    So  I  said  to  myself:  *  Philemon's 


Rose-Pompon,  with  a  sigh.  "  Well !  Nini- 
Moulin  takes  me  away  in  a  fine  carriage.  We 
stop  in  the  Place  du  Palais-Royal.  A  sullen- 
looking  man,  with  a  yellow  face,  gets  up  in  the 
room  ojf  Nini-Moulin,  and  takes  me  to  the  house 
of  Prince  Charming,  When  I  saw  him — ^la !  he 
is  so  handsome,  so  very  handsome,  that  I  was 
quite  dizzy-like  ;  and  he  has  such  a  kind,  noble 
air,  that  I  said  to  myself:  •  Well !  there  will  be 
some  credit  if  I  remain  a  good  girl  now !' — ^I 
did  not  know  what  a  true  word  I  was  speaking. 
I  have  been  good—oh  !  worse  than  gooa." 

♦*  AVhat,  mademoiselle !  do  you  regret  having 
been  so  virtuous !" 

"  AVhy,  you  see— I  regret  at  least,  that  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  refusing.  But  how  can 
you  refuse,  when  nothing  is  asked — when  you 
are  not  even  thought  worth  one  little  loving 
word." 

*'  But,  mademoiselle,  allow  me  to  observe 
to  you,  that  the  indifference  of  which  you 
complain,  does  not  seem  to  have  prevented 
your  making  a  long  stay  in  the  house  in  ques- 
tion." 

**  How  should  I  know  why  the  prince  kept 
me  there  ?  or  took  me  out  nding  with  him,  or 
to  the  play?  Perhaps  it  is  the  fashion  in  his 
savage  country,  to  have  a  pretty  girl  by  your 
side,  and  to  pay  no  attention  to  her  at  all !" 


'*  But  why  then  did  you  remtan^  madaiMi- 
aelle  ?" 

**SMiy  did  I  remain?"  amid  RoM-PompoB, 
stamping  her  foot  with  vexation ;  ^  1  remaiiwd, 
because,  without  knowing  how  it  happened,  I 
began  to  get  very  fond  of  Prince  Charming  ;  and 
whftt  is  droll  enough,  I,  who  am  as  gay  as  a  lariL, 
loved  him  because  he  was  to  aoariownil— whick 
shows  that  it  was  a  serious  matter.  At  las^ 
one  day,  I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  I  Mid: 
'  Never  mind !  I  don't  care  for  the  oo 
quences.  Philemon,  I  am  auret  is  hsving 
ftm  in  the  country* — ^that  set  mj  mind  at  c 
So,  one  momine,  I  dress  myaelf  in  mj  beat,  aU 
very  pretty,  look  in  my  glasa,  and  say  :  *  Well! 
that  will  do— he  will  not  atand  that!'— aad, 
going  to  his  room,  I  tell  him  all  thst  pa«ei 
Uirough  my  head — I  laueh,  I  cry — at  last  I  tdl 
him  that  I  adore  him.  What  do  you  think  ke 
answers  in  his  mild  voice,  and  as  cold  as  a  pieee 
of  marble  ?— WTiy— ♦  Poor  child  !*— poor  child  P 
— poor  child  !'  "  added  Rose-Pompon,  with  in- 
dignation ;  '*  neither  more  nor  leas  than  if  I 
had  come  to  complain  to  him  of  the  tooth-adic 
But  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  I  am  sure,  if  he  woe 
not  in  love  elsewhere,  he  would  be  all  fire  and 
gimpowdcr.  Only  now,  he  is  so  sad,  ao  ds- 
jected !" 

Then,  pausing  a  moment,  Rose-Pompon  added: 
**  No ;  I  will  not  tell  you  that.  You  would  be 
too  pleased."  But,  after  another  pause,  she  con- 
tinued :  "  Well !  never  mind ;  I  will  tell  yoo 
though  :"  and  this  singular  girl  looked  at  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  with  a  mixture  of  sjnipa- 
thy  and  deference.  "  Why  should  1  keep  it 
from  you  ?  I  began  by  riding  the  high  horse,  and 
saying  that  the  prince  wished  to  marry  me,  and 
I  nmsh  by  confessing,  that  he  almost  turned  me 
out.  Wdl !  it's  not  my  fault ;  when  I  wish  tt> 
tell  a  falsehood,  I  am  sure  to  get  confused.  So, 
madam,  this  is  the  plain  truth.  AVhen  I  met  yon 
at  poor  Mayeux's,  I  was  at  first  as  angry  as  a 
little  turkey-cock ;  but  when  I  heard  von,  that 
are  such  a  fine,  great  lady,  speak  so  kindly  to  ^ 
poor  gill,  and  treat  her  as  your  sister,  do  what  I 
would,  my  anger  began  to  go  away.  Since  we 
have  been  here,  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  get  it 
up  again ;  but  I  find  it  impossible ;  and  the  wan 
I  see  the  difference  between  us,  the  more  I  pei^ 
ceive  that  Prince  Charming  was  risht  in  thhifang 
so  much  of  you.  For  you  must  know,  madam, 
that  he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  job. 
I  don't  say  so,  merely  because  he  killed  the  pn- 
ther  for  you  at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin ;  hot  if 
you  knew  all  the  tricks  he  played  with  yunr 
nosegay — and  how  he  will  ait  up  all  night  weep- 
ing, m  that  room  where  he  saw  you  m  the  fint 
time — and  then  your  portrait,  that  he  has  drawn 
upon  the  glass,  after  the  fashion  of  his  coimtiT 
— and  so  many  other  things! — The  fact  ia,  that  I, 
who  was  fond  of  him,  and  saw  all  this,  was  at 
first  in  a  great  rage ;  but  afterwards  it  was  ao 
touching,  that  it  brought  the  teara  into  my  eyei. 
Yes,  miulam,  just  as  it  does  now,  when  I  merelr 
thixik  of  the  poor  prince.  Ah,  madam  1"  added 
Rose-Pompon,  her  eyes  swimming  in  tcan,  aad 
with  such  an  expression  of  sincere  interest,  tkat 
Adrienne  was  much  moved  by  it ;  *'  ah»  madam! 
you  look  so  mild  and  good,  that  yon  will  not 
make  this  poor  prince  miserable.  Pray  lort  kirn 
a  little  bit !  what  can  it  matter  to  yon  T 

So   saying,  Rose-PomjKm,  with  a  Mrfeetly 
simple,  though  too  familiar  gesture,  took  hoU  « 
Adrienne'a  hand,  aa  if  to  enforce  her 
It  had  reqxured  great  aelf-comraand  is 
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«dle  de  Cardoville,  to  repress  the  rush  of  joy, 
that  was  mounting  from  her  heart  to  her  Ups, 
to  check  the  torrent  of  questions  which  she 
burned  to  address  to  Rose-Pompon,  and  to  re- 
strain the  sweet  tears  of  happmess,  that  for 
some  seconds  had  trembled  in  her  eyes — and 
(strangely  enough!)  when  Kose-Pompon  took 
her  huid,  Adrienne,  instead  of  withdrawing  it, 
pressed  ^e  hand  of  the  gritette  almost  affection- 
atdy,  and  led  her  towards  the  window,  as  if  to 
examine  her  sweet  face  more  attentiyely. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  grUette  had  thrown 
her  bonnet  uid  shawl  down  upon  the  bed,  so 
that  Adrienne  could  admire  the  thick  and  silky 
masses  of  light  hair,  that  crowned  the  fresh  face 
of  the  cluurminff  girl,  with  its  firm,  rosy  cheeks, 
its  mouth  as  red  as  a  cherry,  and  its  large,  blue, 
laughing  eyes ;  and,  thanks  to  the  somewhat 
scanty  dress  of  Rose-Pompon,  Adrienne  could 
fully  appreciate  the  yarious  graces  of  her  nymph- 
like figure. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  Adrienne  was  de- 
lighted at  finding  the  younff  girl  still  prettier 
t£ui  she  had  at  fi^t  imagined.  The  stoical  in- 
difference of  Djalma  to  so  attractive  a  creature, 
was  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  passion 
by  which  he  was  actuated. 

Having  taken  the  hand  of  Adrienne,  Rose- 
Pompon  was  herself  confused  and  siurprised  at 
the  Jundness  with  which  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville  permitted  this  familiarity.  Emboldened 
by  this  indulgence,  and  by  the  silence  of 
Adrienne,  who,  for  some  moments,  had  been 
contemplating  her  with  almost  grateful  benevo- 
lence, the  grUette  resumed :  "  Oh !  you  will  not 
refuse,  madam  ?  You  will  take  pity  on  this  poor 
prince  ?" 

We  cannot  tell  how  Adrienne  would  have 
answered  this  indiscreet  question  of  Rose-Pom- 
pon, for  suddenly  a  loud,  wild,  shrill,  piercing 
sound,  evidently  mtended  to  imitate  the  crowing 
of  a  cock,  was  heard  close  to  the  door  of  the 
room. 

Adrienne  started  in  alarm;  but  the  counte- 
nance of  Rose-Pompon,  just  now  so  sad,  bright- 
ened up  joyously  at  Uus  sinial,  and,  clapping 
her  hands,  she  exclaimed :  **  It  is  Philemon  V* 

"  What?  who  ?"  said  Adrienne,  hastily. 

**  My  lover — ah,  the  monster ! — he  must  have 
come  up  stairs  on  tip-toe,  to  take  me  by  surprise 
with  his  crowing.    Just  like  him !" 

A  second  cock-a^doodle'doo,  still  louder  than 
the  first,  vras  heard  close  to  the  door. 

**  What  a  stupid,  droll  creature  it  is !  Always 
the  same  jok^  And  yet  it  always  amuses  me !" 
said  Rose-j?ompon. 

And  drying  her  tears  with  the  back  of  her 
hand,  she  began  to  laugh  like  one  bewitched, 
at  Philemon's  pleasantry,  which,  though  well 
known  to  her,  always  seemed  new  and  agree- 
aJble. 

*'  Do  not  open  the  door,"  whispered  Adrienne, 
much  embarrassed ;  **  do  not  answer,  I  beg  of 
you. 

"  Though  the  door  is  bolted,  the  key  is  on  the 
outside ;  Philemon  can  see,  that  there  is  some 
one  at  home." 

••  No  matter— do  not  let  him  in." 

*'  But,  madam,  he  lives  here ;  the  room  be- 
longs to  him." 

And,  in  feust,  Philemon,  probably  growing  tired 
of  the  little  effect  produced  by  his  two  ornitho- 
logical imitations,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
-and  finding  himself  unable  to  open  the  door,  said 
MS  a  deep  bass  voice :  <'  What,  deare$t  puat,  have 


you  shut  yourself  in }  Are  you  praying  Saint- 
Flambard  for  the  return  of  Mon-moHt '  (short  for 
Philemon), 

Adrienne,  not  wishing  to  increase,  by  prolong- 
ing it,  the  awkwardness  of  this  ridiculous  situa- 
tion, went  straight  to  the  door,  and  opened  it,  to 
the  great  surprise  of  Philemon,  who  recoiled  two 
or  three  steps. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyance  of  this  inci- 
dent, Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  could  not  help 
smiling  at  sight  of  Rose-Pompon's  lover,  and  of 
the  articles  he  carried  in  his  hand  or  under  his 
arm. 

Philemon  was  a  tall  fellow,  with  dark  hair 
and  a  very  fresh  colour,  and,  being  just  arrived 
from  a  journey,  he  wore  a  white  cap;  Ms  thick, 
black  beard  flowed  down  to  his  sky-blue  waist- 
coat, and  a  short  olive-coloured  velvet  shooting- 
coat,  with  extravagantly  large  plaid  trousers, 
completed  his  costume.  As  for  the  accessories, 
which  had  provoked  a  smile  from  Adrienne,  they 
consisted :  first,  of  a  portmanteau  tucked  undc^ 
his  arm,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  goose  pro- 
truding from  it ;  secondly,  of  a  cage  held  in  his 
hand,  with  an  enormous  white  rabbit  all  alive 
within  it. 

*'  Ah !  the  darling  white  rabbit !  what  pretty 
red  eyes  !"  Such  it  must  be  confessed  was  the 
first  exclamation  of  Rose-Pompon,  though  Phile- 
mon, to  whom  it  WEis  not  addressed,  liad  re- 
turned after  a  long  absence;  but  the  student, 
far  from  being  shocked  at  seeing  himself  thus 
sacrificed  to  ms  long-eared  companion,  smiled 
complacently,  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  his 
attempt  to  please  his  mistress. 

All  this  passed  very  rapidly.  Whilst  Rose- 
Pompon,  kneeling  before  tlic  cage,  was  still 
occupied  with  her  admiration  of  the  rabbit, 
Philemon,  struck  with  the  fashionable  air  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  raised  his  hand  to 
his  cap,  and  bowed  respectfully,  as  he  made  way 
for  her  to  pass.  Adrienne  returned  his  saluta- 
tion, with  a  politeness  full  of  grace  and  dignity, 
and,  lightly  descending  the  stairs,  soon  disap- 
peared. 

Dazzled  by  her  beauty,  as  well  as  impressed 
with  her  noble  and  lofty  bearing,  and  curious 
to  know,  how  in  the  world  Rose-Pompon  had 
fiedlen  in  with  such  an  acquaintance,  Philemon 
said  to  her  in  his  amorous  jargon :  **  Dearest 
puss !  tell  her  Mon-man  who  is  that  fine  lady  ^" 

"  One  of  my  school-fellows,  great  satyr!"  said 
Rose-Pompon,  still  playing  witn  the  rabbit. 

Then,  glancing  at  a  box,  which  Philemon  de- 
posited close  to  the  cage  and  the  portmanteau, 
she  added :  '*  I'll  wager  anything,  you  have 
brought  me  some  more  preserves !" 

'*  Mon-mon  has  brought  something  better  to 
his  dear  puss,"  said  the  student,  imprinting  two 
vigorous  kisses  on  the  rosy  cheeks  of  Kose- 
Pompon,  who  had  at  length  consented  to  stand 
up ;  *'  MoH'tnon  has  brousht  her  his  heart." 

**  Fudge !"  said  the  grisettey  delicately  placing 
the  thumb  of  her  left  hand  on  the  tip  of  her 
nose,  and  opening  tlie  fingers,  which  she  slightly 
moved  to  and  fro.  Philemon  answered  this  pro- 
vocation, by  putting  his  arm  roimd  her  waist ; 
and  then  tHe  happy  pair  shut  their  door. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

CONSOLATIONS. 

DtmiNO  the  interview  of  Adrienne  with  Rose- 
Pompon,  a  touching  scene  took  place  between 
Agricola  and  La  Mayeux,  who  had  been  much 
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flurprised  at  Mademoifielle  de  Cardoville*^  con- 
descension with  regard  to  the  gritette. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Adrienne, 
Areola  had  knelt  down  b^de  La  Mayeux,  and 
said  to  her  with  profound  emotion :  *'  We  are 
alone,  and  I  can  at  length  tell  thee  what  weighs 
upon  my  heart.  This  act  of  thine  is  too  cruel — 
to  die  ot  misery  and  despair,  and  not  to  send  to 
me  for  assistance !" 

"  Listen  to  me,  Agricola " 

**  No,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this.  What !  wc 
called  each  other  by  the  names  of  brother  and 
sister,  and  for  fifteen  years  gave  every  proof  of 
sincere  affection  —  and,  when  the  day  of  mis- 
fortune comes,  thou  wouldst  quit  life  without 
caring  for  those  thou  must  leave  behind — with- 
out considering,  that  to  kill  thyself  is  to  tell  them 
they  are  indifferent  to  thee !" 

** Forgive  me,  Agricola!  it  is  true.  I  had 
never  thought  of  that,"  said  La  Mayeux,  casting 
down  her  eyes;    "but  misery — want  of  work 

«  Misery !  want  of  work !  and  I — was  I  not 
there?" 

"And  despair!" 

"But  why  despair?  This  generous  young 
lady  had  received  thee  in  her  house ;  she  knew 
thy  worth,  and  treated  thee  as  her  friend — and 
just  at  the  moment  when  thou  hadst  every 
chance  of  happiness,  thou  leavest  the  house 
abruptly,  and  we  remain  in  the  most  horrible 
anxiety  on  thy  account." 

"  I  feared — to  be — to  be  a  burthen  to  my  bene- 
factress," stammered  La  Mayeux. 

"Thou  a  burden  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville !  to  her  that  is  so  rich  and  good  !" 

"I  feared  to  be  indiscreet,"  said  La  Mayeux, 
more  and  more  embarrassed. 

Listcad  of  ansv\  ering  his  adopted  sister,  Agri- 
cola remained  silent,  and  contemplated  her  for 
some  moments  with  an  undcfinable  expression ; 
then  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  as  if  replying  to  a 
Question  put  by  himself:  "She  wiU  forgive  me 
tor  disobeying  her.    I  am  sure  of  it." 

He  next  turned  towards  La  Mayeux,  who  was 
looking  at  him  in  astonishment,  and  said  to  her 
in  a  voice  of  emotion :  "  I  am  too  frank  to  keep 
up  this  deception.  I  am  reproaching  thee — 
blaming  thee — ^and  my  thoughts  are  quite  dif- 
ferent.'^ 

"  How  so,  Agricola  ?" 

"  My  heart  aches,  when  I  think  of  the  evil  I 
have  done  thee," 

"  I  do  not  understand  thee,  my  friend ;  thou 
hast  never  done  me  any  evil." 

"  What !  never  ?  even  in  little  tilings  ?  when, 
for  example,  yielding  to  a  detestable  habit,  I, 
who  loved  and  respected  thee  as  my  sister,  in- 
sulted thee  a  himdred  times  a  day  r" 

"  Insulted  me !" 

"  Yes — when  I  gave  thee  an  odious  and  ridicu- 
lous nickname,  instead  of  calling  thee  properly." 

At  these  words.  La  Mayeux  looked  at  the  smith 
in  the  utmost  alarm,  trembling  lest  he  had  dis- 
covered her  painful  secret,  notwithstanding  the 
assurance  she  had  received  from  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  Yet  she  calmed  herself  a  little 
when  she  reflected,  that  Agricola  might  of  him- 
self have  thought  of  the  humiliation  inflicted  on 
her  by  calling  her  La  Mayeux,  and  she  answered 
liim  with  a  forced  smile :  "  Canst  thou  be  grieved 
at  so  small  a  thing  ?  It  was  a  habit,  Agricola, 
from  childhood.  When  did  thy  good  and  ten- 
der mother,  who  yet  loved  me  as  her  daughter, 
ever  call  me  anytning  else !" 


"  And  did  my  mother  ooiiBult  thee  about  my 
marriage,  speak  to  thee  of  the  rare  beautjof  my 
bride,  b^  thee  to  come  and  see  her,  ami  study 
her  diaracter,  in  the  hope  that  the  instinct  of  thy 
affection  for  me  would  warn  thee  if  I  made  a 
bad  choice  ?  Did  my  mother  have  this  crodty? 
— ^No  ;  it  was  I,  who  thus  pierced  thy  heart ! 

The  fears  of  La  Mayeux  were  again  aroused ; 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  Agricola  knew 
her  secret.  She  felt  herself  sinking  with  con- 
fusion ;  yet,  making  a  last  efifort  not  to  beUere  tibbe 
discovery,  she  murmured  in  a  feeble  foice: 
"  True,  Agricola !  It  was  not  thy  mother,  but 
thyself  who  made  me  that  request — and  I  was 
grateful  to  thee  for  such  a  mark  of  confidenoe." 

"Grateful,  my  poor  girl!"  cried  the  smith, 
whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  '*  no,  it  is  not 
true.  I  pained  thee  fearfully — I  was  mercilem 
— God  knows,  without  being  aware  of  it !" 

"But,"  said  La  Mayeux,  in  a  voice  now 
almost  xmintelligiblc,  "what  makes  thee  think 


so?" 


"  Thy  love  for  me !"  cried  the  smith,  tremblmg 
with  emotion,  as  he  clasped  La  Mayeux  in  a 
brotherly  embrace. 

"  Oh,  my  God !"  murmured  the  unfortanste 
creature,  as  she  covered  her  face  with  her  handi, 
"  he  knows  all." 

"Yes,  I  know  all,"  resumed  Agricola,  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  tenderness  and  respect; 
"  yes,  I  know  all,  and  I  will  not  have  thee  bln^ 
for  a  sentiment,  which  honours  me,  and  of  which 
I  feel  so  justly  proud.  Yes,  I  know  all ;  and  I 
say  to  myself  with  joy  and  pride,  that  the  best, 
the  most  noble  heart  in  the  world  is  mine — ^wfll 
be  mine  always.  Come,  Maedalen ;  let  us  leave 
shame  to  evil  passions.  Raise  thine  eyes,  aad 
look  at  me !  Ihou  knowest,  if  my  countenance 
was  ever  false — if  it  ever  reflected  a  feigned 
emotion.  Then  look  and  tell  me,  if  thou  canst 
not  read  in  my  features,  how  proud  I  am,  Mag- 
dalen, how  justly  proud  of  thy  love !" 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  confusion,  Li 
Mayeux  had  not  dared  to  look  on  Agricola ;  but 
the  words  of  the  smith  expressed  so  deep  a  con- 
viction, the  tones  of  his  voice  revealed  so  tender 
an  emotion,  that  the  poor  creature  felt  her  shame 
gradually  diminish,  particularly  when  Agricols 
added  with  rising  animation :  "Be  satisfied,  mj 
sweet,  my  noble  Magdalen ;  I  will  be  worthy  of 
tliis  love.  Believe  me,  it  shall  yet  cause  thee  at 
much  happiness  as  it  has  occasioned  tears.  Why 
should  this  love  be  a  motive  fat  estrangement, 
contusion,  fear  ?  For  what  is  love,  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  held  by  thy  generous  heart  ?  Is 
it  not  a  continual  exchange  of  devotion,  tender- 
ness, esteem,  of  mutual  and  blind  confidence  ? — 
Why,  Magdalen !  wc  may  have  all  this  for  one 
another — ^devotion,  tenderness,  confidence— even 
more  than  in  times  past ;  for,  on  a  thousand  oc- 
casions, thy  secret  inspired  thee  with  fear  and 
suspicion — whilst,  for  the  future,  on  the  con- 
trary, thou  wilt  see  me  take  such  delight  in  the 
place  I  fill  in  thy  good  and  valiant  heart,  that 
thou  wilt  be  happy  in  the  happiness  thou  be- 
stowcfit.  What  I  have  just  said  may  seem  voy 
selfish  and  conceited ;  so  much  the  worse !  I  do 
not  knoD  how  to  Ue." 

The  longer  the  smith  spoke,  the  lees  titmbled 
became  Lu  Mayeux.  What  she  had  above  all 
feared  in  the  discovery  of  her  secret,  was  to  see 
it  received  with  raillery,  contempt,  or  humiliating 
compassion;  far  from  this,  joy  and  happiseai 
were  distinctly  visible  on  the  manly  and  hoMil 
face  of  Agricola.    La  Mayeux  knew  him  inoapa- 
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Ue  of  deception ;  therefore  she  exclaimed,  this 
time  without  shame  or  confusion,  but  rather 
with  a  sort  of  pride :  "  Every  sincere  and  pure 
passion  is  so  far  good  and  consoling,  as  to  end 
by  deserving  interest  and  sympathy,  when  it 
has  triumphed  over  its  first  excess !  It  is  alike 
honourable  to  the  heart  which  feels,  and  that 
which  inspires  it ! — ^Thanks  to  thee,  Agricola — 
thanks  to  the  kind  words,  which  have  raised  me 
in  my  own  esteem — I  feel  that,  instead  of  blush- 
ing, I  ought  to  be  proud  of  this  love.  My  bene- 
factress is  right — thou  art  right ;  why  should  I 
be  ashamed  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  a  true  and  sacred 
love  ?  To  be  near  thee,  to  love  thee,  to  tell  thee 
of  it,  to  prove  it  to  thee  by  constant  devotion, 
what  did  I  ever  desire  more?  And  yet  shame 
and  fear,  joined  with  that  dizziness  of  the  brain 
which  extreme  misery  produces,  drove  me  to 
suicide! — But  then  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  suspicions  of  a  poor  creature,  who 
had  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  from  her  cradle. 
So  my  secret  was  to  die  with  me,  unless  some 
unforeseen  accident  should  reveal  it  to  thee ;  and 
in  that  case,  thou  art  right — sure  of  myself,  Bure 
of  thee,  I  ought  to  have  feared  nothing.  But  I 
may  claim  some  indulgence;  mistrust,  cruel 
mistrust  of  oneself^  makes  one  doubt  of  others 
also.  Let  us  forget  all  that.  Agricola,  my 
generous  brother,  I  will  say  to  thee  as  thou 
saidst  to  me  just  now :  Look  at  me ;  thou  knowest 
my  countenance  cannot  lie.  Look  at  me ;  see  if  I 
shun  thy  gaze ;  see  if,  ever  in  my  life,  I  looked  so 
happy — and  yet,  even  now,  I  was  about  to  die !" 

La  Maye\ix  spoke  the  truth.  Agricola,  him- 
self could  not  have  hoped  so  prompt  an  effect 
from  his  words.  In  spite  of  the  deep  traces, 
which  misery,  grief,  and  sickness  had  imprinted 
on  the  features  of  the  yoimg  girl,  they  now 
ghone  with  radiant  happiness  and  serenity, 
whilst  her  blue  eyes,  gentie  and  pure  as  her  sotil, 
were  fixed,  without  embarrassment,  on  those  of 
Agvicola. 

"  Oh!  thanks,  thanks  !"  cried  the  smith,  in  a 
rapture  of  delight ;  "  when  I  see  thee  so  calm, 
80  happy,  Magdalen,  I  am  indeed  erateful." 

"  Yes,  I  am  calm,  I  am  happy,  *  replied  La 
Mayeux ;  "  and  happy  I  shall  be,  for  I  can  now 
tell  tiiee  my  most  secret  thoughts.  Yes,  happy ; 
for  this  day,  which  began  so  fatally,  ends  like  a 
divine  dream.  Far  from  being  afraid,  I  now 
look  at  thee  with  hope  and  joy.  I  have  again 
found  my  generous  benefactress,  and  I  am  tran- 

2uil  as  to  the  future  fate  of  my  poor  sister, 
►h  !  shall  we  not  soon  see  her }  I  should  like 
her  to  take  part  in  this  happiness." 

La  Mayeux  seemed  so  happy,  that  the  smith 
did  not  cuure  to  inform  her  of  the  death  of  Ce- 
physe,  and  reserved  himself  to  communicate  the 
same  at  a  more  fitting  opportunit}'.  Therefore 
he  answered :  "  Cephyse,  being  the  stronger, 
has  been  the  more  shaken ;  it  will  not  be  pru- 
dent, I  am  told,  to  see  her  to-day." 

••  I  will  wait  then.  1  can  repress  my  impa- 
tience, I  have  so  much  to  say  to  thee." 

**  Bear,  gentle  Ma<;dalen ! ' 

••  Oh,  my  friend !  cried  La  Mayeux,  inter- 
mpting  Areola,  with  tears  of  joy  ;  "  I  cannot 
tell  thee  what  I  feel,  when  I  hear  thee  call  me 
Magdalen.  It  is  so  sweet,  so  soothing,  that  my 
heart  expands  with  delight." 

"  Poor  girl !  how  dreadfully  she  must  have 
suffered  r*  cried  the  smith,  with  inexpressible 
emotion;  **  when  she  displays  so  much  happi- 
wetmf  BO  much  gratitude,  at  being  called  by  her 
own  modest  name  I" 


*'  But  consider,  my  friend ;  that  word  in  thy 
mouth  contains  a  new  life  for  me.  If  thou  knew 
what  hopes,  what  pleasures,  I  can  now  see 
gleaming  in  the  future !  If  thou  knew  all  the 
cherished  longings  of  my  tenderness ! — Thy  wife, 
the  charming  Angela,  with  her  angel-face  and 
angel-soul — oh !  in  my  turn,  I  can  say  to  thee : 
Look  at  me,  and  see  how  sweet  that  name  is  to 
my  lips  and  heart ! — Yes,  thy  charming,  thy  good 
Angela  will  call  me  Magdalen — and  thy  children, 
Agricola,  thy  children  !— dear  little  creatures ! — 
for  them  also  I  shall  be  Magdalen — their  good 
Magdalen — and  the  love  I  shall  bear  them  will 
make  them  mine,  as  well  as  their  mother's — and 
I  shall  have  my  part  in  every  maternal  care — 
and  they  will  belong  to  us  three ;  is  it  not  So, 
Agricola? — Oh!  let  me,  let  me  weep!  These 
tears  without  bitterness  do  me  so  much  good; 
they  are  tears  that  need  not  be  concealed.  'Diank 
heaven !  thank  thee,  my  friend!  those  other  tears 
are  I  trust  dried  for  ever." 

For  some  seconds,  this  affecting  scene  had 
been  overlooked  by  an  invisible  witness.  The 
smith  and  La  Mayeux  had  not  perceived  Made- 
moiselle de  CardovUle,  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  door. 

As  La  Mayeux  had  said,  this  day,  which  com- 
menced with  all  imder  such  fatal  auspices,  had 
become  for  all  a  day  of  ine£fable  felicity. 

Adriennc  too  was  full  of  joy,  for  Djalma  had 
been  faithful  to  her,  Djalma  loved  her  with  pas- 
sion. The  odious  appearances,  of  which  she  nad 
been  the  dupe  and  victim,  evidently  formed  part 
of  a  new  plot  of  Rodin,  and  it  only  remained  for 
Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe  to  discover  the  end 
of  these  machinations. 

Another  joy  was  reserved  for  her.  The  happy 
are  quick  in  detecting  happiness  in  others,  and 
Adrienne  guessed  by  the  last  words  of  La  Ma- 
yeux, that  there  was  no  longer  any  secret  betwe^'n 
the  smith  and  the  sempstress.  She  could  not 
therefore  help  exclaiming,  as  she  entered :  <*  Ah ! 
this  will  be  the  brightest  day  of  my  life,  for  I 
shall  not  be  happy  alone !" 

Agricola  and  La  Mayeux  turned  roimd  hastily. 
**  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  smith,  **  in  spite  of 
the  promise  I  made*  you,  I  could  not  conceal 
from  Magdalen  that  I  knew  she  loved  me !" 

*•  Now  that  I  no  longer  blush  for  this  love 
before  Agricola,  why  should  I  blush  for  it  before 
you,  mademoiselle  ? — before  you,  that  told  me  to 
be  proud  of  it,  because  it  is  noble  and  pure  ?" 
said  La  Mayeux,  to  whom  her  happiness  gave 
strength  enough  to  rise,  and  to  lean  upon  Agri- 
cola's  arm. 

"  It  is  well,  my  friend,"  said  Adrienne,  as  she 
threw  her  arm  roimd  her  to  support  her ;  "  only 
one  word,  to  excuse  the  indiscretion  with  which 
you  will  perhaps  reproach  me.  If  I  told  your 
secret  to  Mr,  Agricola " 

"  Dost  thou  know  why  it  was,  Magdalen?" 
cried  the  smith,  interrupting  Adrienne.  *'  It 
was  only  another  proof  of  the  delicate  generosity 
of  Mademoiselle.  '  I  long  hesitated  to  oonfide 
to  you  this  secret,'  said  she  to  me  this  morning, 
*  but  I  have  at  length  made  up  my  mind -to  it. 
We  shall  probably  tind  your  adopted  sister ;  you 
have  been  to  her  the  best  of  brothers ;  but  many 
times,  without  knowing  it,  you  have  wounded 
her  feelings  cruelly — and  now  that  you  know 
her  secret,  I  trust  in  your  kind  heart  to  keep  it 
faithfully,  and  so  spare  the  poor  child  a  thousand 

Sangs — pangs  the  more  bitter,  because  they  come 
'om  you,  and  are  suffered  in  silence.    Thus, 
when   you  speak  to  her  of  your  wife,  yomr 
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domestic  happiness,  take  care  not  to  gall  tliat 
noble  and  tender  heart/ — ^Ycs,  Magdalen,  these 
were  the  reasons  that  led  Mademoiselle  to  com- 
mit what  she  calls  an  indiscretion." 

"  I  want  words,  mademoiselle,  to  thank  you 
now  and  eyer,"  said  I^a  Mayeux. 

"  See,  my  friend,"  replied  Adrlenne,  "  how 
often  the  designs  of  the  wicked  turn  against 
themselves.  Iney  feared  your  devotion  to  me, 
and  therefore  employed  that  unhappy  Florine  to 
steal  your  journal " 

*'  So  as  to  drive  me  from  your  house  with 
shame,  mademoiselle,  when  I  supposed  my  most 
secret  thoughts  an  object  of  ridicule  to  all.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  such  was  their  plan,"  said  La 
Mayeux. 

"  None,  my  child.  "  Well !  this  horrible 
wickedness,  which  nearly  caused  your  death, 
now  turns  to  the  confusion  of  the  criminals. 
Their  plot  is  discovered — and,  luckily,  many 
other  of  their  designs,"  said  Adrienne,  as  she 
thought  of  Kose-Pompon. 

Then  she  resumea  with  heartfelt  joy:  "At 
last,  we  are  again  united,  happier  than  ever,  and 
in  our  very  happiness  we  shall  find  new  resources 
to  combat  our  enemies.  I  say  our  enemies — for 
all  that  love  me  are  odious  to  these  wretches. 
But  courage !  the  hour  is  come,  and  the  good 
people  willhave  their  turn," 

"  Thank  heaven,  mademoiselle !"  said  the 
smith ;  **  and,  for  my  part,  I  shall  not  be  want- 
ing in  zeal.  What  dehght  to  strip  them  of  their 
mask !" 

*'  Let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  Agricola,  that  vou 
have  an  appointment  for  to-morrow,  with  Mr. 
Hardy." 

**  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  mademoiselle,  any 
more  than  the  generous  offers  I  am  to  convey  tio 
him." 

**  That  is  nothing.  He  belongs  to  my  family. 
Tell  him  (what  indeed  I  shall  write  to  him  this 
evening),  that  the  funds  necessary  to  reopen  his 
factory  are  at  his  disposal ;  I  do  not  say  so  for 
his  sake  only,  but  for  that  of  a  hundred  families 
reduced  to  want.  Beg  him  to  quit  immediately 
the  fatal  abode  to  which  they  have  taken  him ; 
for  a  thousand  reasons,  he  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  all  that  surround  him." 

"  Be  satisfied,  mademoiselle.  The  letter  he 
wrote  me  in  reply  to  the  one  I  ^t  secretly  deli- 
vered to  him,  was  short,  affectionate,  sad — ^but 
he  grants  me  the  interview  I  had  asked  for,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  leave 
that  melancholy  dwelling,  and  perhaps  to  depart 
with  me,  he  has  always  had  so  much  confidence 
in  my  attachment." 

**  Well,  Mr.  Agricola,  courage !"  said  Adrienne, 
as  she  threw  lier  cloak  over  the  shoulders  of  La 
Mayeux,  and  wrapped  her  round  with  care. 
*'  Let  us  be  gone,  for  it  is  late.  As  soon  as  we 
get  home,  1  will  give  you  a  letter  for  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  to-morrow  you  will  come  and  tell  me  the 
result  of  your  visit.  No,  not  to-morrow,'*  she 
added,  blushing  slightly.  *'  Write  to  me  to- 
morrow, and  the  day  after,  about  twelve,  come 

to  me." 

•  •  « 

Some  minutes  later,  the  young  sempstress, 
supported  by  Agricola  and  Adrieime,  had  de- 
scended the  stairs  of  that  gloomy  house,  and, 
being  placed  in  the  carriage  by  the  side  of  Made- 
moiselle do  Cardoville,  she  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  see  Cephyse ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
Agricola  assured  her  it  waM  im|M)ssiblc,  and  that 
she  should  see  her  the  next  day. 


Thanks  to  the  information  derived  from  Bose- 
Pompon,  Mademoiselle  de  CardoTille  was  reason- 
ably suspicious  of  all  those  who  surrouidcd 
Djalma,  and  she  therefore  took  measures  that 
very  eveninff,  to  have  a  letter  delivered  to  the 
prince  by  what  she  considered  a  sure  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  TWO  COACHES. 

It  is  the  evening  of  the  day,  in  which  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville  prevented  the  suicide  of 
La  Mayeux.  It  stzikes  eleven;  the  ni^  is 
dark ;  the  wind  blows  with  violence^  and  drives 
along  great  black  clouds,  which  completely  inter- 
cept the  pale  lustre  of  the  moon. 

A  hackney-coach,  drawn  by  two  broken- 
winded  horses,  ascends  slowly  and  with  diiBcaltj 
the  slope  of  the  Bue  Blancthe,  which  is  pnCtj 
Bteep  near  the  barrier,  in  the  part  where  is  aita- 
ated  the  house  occupied  by  ^jalma. 

The  coach  stops.  The  coachman,  cuiiog  the 
length  of  an  interminable  oourtet^  laadinr  at  last 
to  this  difficult  ascent,  tuma  xoimd  onaia  Ixo, 
leans  over  towards  the  front  window  of  tba 
vehicle,  and  says  in  a  gruff  tone  to  the  penon  he 
is  driving :  **  dome !  are  we  a'moat  there?  Thm 
the  Rue  de  Yaugirard  to  the  Barridra  filandie, 
is  a  pretty  good  course,  I  think,  without  zeckon- 
ing  that  the  ni«;ht  is  so  dark,  that  one  can  haxdij 
see  two  steps  before  one — and  the  ilnetplampi 
not  lighted  because  of  the  moon,  which  doesitt 
shine,  after  all !" 

'*  Look  out  for  a  little  door  with  a  portico- 
drive  on  about  twenty  yards  beyond — and  then 
stop  close  to  the  wall, '  anawered  a  aquasking 
voice,  impatiently,  and  with  an  Italian  accent 

"  Here  is  a  beggar  of  a  German,  that  will  make 
me  as  savage  as  a  bear !"  muttered  the  aagrjr 
coachman  to  himself.  Then  he  added :  "  Thou- 
sand thunders !  I  tell  you,  that  I  can't  aee*  How 
the  devil  can  I  find  out  your  little  door?" 

**  Have  you  then  no  sense  }  Follow  the  will 
to  the  right,  brush  against  it,  and  you  wfll  easily 
find  the  little  door.  It  is  next  to  No.  50.  It 
you  do  not  find  it,  you  must  be  drunk,"  answered 
the  Italian,  with  increased  bittemefls. 

The  coachman  only  replied  bjy  swearing  like  t 
trooper,  and  whippmg  up  hia  jaded  nones. 
Then,  keeping  close  to  the  wall,  he  strained  his 
eyes  in  trying  to  read  the  numbera  of  the  houses, 
by  the  aid  of  his  carriage-lamps. 

After  some  moments,  the  coach  again  stopped. 
*'  I  have  passed  No.  oO,  and  here  is  a  little  door 
with  a  portico,"  said  the  coachman.  "  Is  that 
the  one  r" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  voice.  •*  Now  go  forward 
some  twentv  yards,  and  then  stop." 

"Well!  1  never " 

**  Then  get  down  from  your  box,  and  give 
twice  three  knocks  at  the  little  door  we  have 
just  passed — you  understand  me  ? — twice  three 
knocks." 

"  Is  that  all  you  give  me  to  drink  r"  cried  the 
exasperated  coachman. 

•'  >Vhen  you  have  taken  me  back  to  the  Faa- 
bourg  Saint-Germain,  where  I  live,  you  shall 
have  something  handsome,  if  you  do  but  manage 
matters  well." 

**  Ha !  now  for  the  Faubourg  Saint^Getmsin! 
Only  that  little  bit  of  distance!"  aaid  the  cosch! 
man,  with  repressed  rage.     "  And  I,  who  have 
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•  In  Paris,  hackney-coaches  arc  hired  b>-  Uie 

that  U,  at  a  fixed  rate  firom  any  one  poiut  of  tiM  towa  to 
another,  without  rcg^ard  to  the  actual  dLitaBce. 


wijided  my  horses, 
the  timo  the  play  w 


1  ihp  Ijouli^vnrd  by 
blow  nil'  !'■  ■I'hcTi, 
bad  lutk,  and  cnn- 
iling  himself  with  the  thought  of  tlio  pramiapd 
drink-monc}-,  he  resumed :  "  I  am  to  give  tviico 
three  knocks  at  the  little  door?" 

"Yes;  three  knoeks  first — then  n  pnuse — 
then  three  other  knocks.     Do  you  undcrslnnd :" 

"What  next!" 

"Tell  the  penion -who  comes,  that  he  is  wailed 
fcr,  and  bring  him  here  to  tlu;  coach." 

"  The  denl  bum  you !"  siud  the  coachmen  to 
himself,  as  he  turned  round  on  the  box,  and 
whipped  up  his  horses,  adding ;  "  This  beggar 
of  s  German  hm  something  to  do  -with  Free- 
masonfi,  or,  perhaps,  smugglers,  seeing  we  arc  so 
near  the  barrier.  He  denerves  that  I  should 
(five  him  in  charge,  for  bringing  me  all  the  way 
from  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard." 

At  twenty  steps  beyond  the  little  door,  the 


hod  reteived. 

Going  to  the  little  door,  he  knocked  three 
times  i  then  paused,  na  he  had  been  desired,  and 
then  knocked  three  times  more. 

The  clouds,  which  had  hitherto  been  so'thick 
ai  entirely  to  conceal  the  disk  of  the  moon,  just 
then,  withdrew  sufficiently  to  afford  a  glimmer- 
ing light,  SD  that  when  the  diwr  opened  at  the 
si^ial,  the  coachman  saw  a  middle-sized  person 
issue  from  it,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  wcsring  a 
coloured  cap. 

This  man  carefully  locked  the  dooT,  and  then 
odrnnced  twn  steps  into  the  ftreet.  "  They  are 
wailing  to»  you,"  mid  the  coachman;  "  I  am  to 
take  you  along  with  me  to  the  coach." 

Preceding  the  man  with  the  cloak,  who  only 
answered  him  by  a  nod,  he  ted  him  to  tlie  eoach- 
door,  which  he  >Kaa  ftho^W.  \a  av*^i  ™^  ^^^  ^ 
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So  ■nyfns,  he  i 
was  iplen^udlv  I 
handBome  wid  iri 


down  the  step,  when  the  voice  exclaimed  from 
the  inBidc  :  "  It  is  not  necessary.  The  gentle- 
mu)  maj>  talk  to  me  through  the  window.  I 
will  call  you  when  it  ia  time  to  start." 

"  Which  means  thiit  I  ahall  be  kept  here  long 
enough  to  Bend  jou  to  all  the  devila !"  mur- 
mured the  coachman.      "  HoKerer,   I  mtf  h 

the  aide  ot  the  wall,  in  whicfi  wai  the  little 
door.  Presentlj,  he  heard  the  distant  sound  of 
wheels,  irhich  soon  came  nesrei  and  nearer,  Bud 
a  carriage,  rapidly  ascending  the  slope,  slopped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  g^den-door. 

"  Blow  me !  «  private  carriage !"  said  the 
coaghman.  •'  Good  horses  those,  to  come  up 
the  Ituc  Blanche  at  ft  trot." 

The  coachman  was  just  miking  thia  obwrni- 
tian,  when,  by  (bvoui  oF  a  momenUiTy  gleam  ot 
light,  he  law  a  man  step  from  the  curia^, 
advance  rapidly  to  the  UtUe  ioot,  open  it,  and 
go  in,  closing  it  after  him, 

"  It  gata  thicker  and  thicker  I"  said  the 
coachman.    "  One  cornea  out,  and  the  other  goes 

he  walked  up  to  the  oanl«(a,    It 
harneHed,   and  drawn  if  two 

_ .  .  -ngorous  horses,    llie  diiTei  Ht 

motJonlect,  in  hu  great  box-coat,  with  ibe 
handle  of  Ml  whip  resting  on  his  right  knee. 

"  Sere's  weather  to  stand  about  iOi  with 
i!ap-vp  horses  like  youn.  comrade  I"  MUd  the 
humble  hackney -coachman  to  thii  auionuUoiv, 
who  remained  mute  and  impasiitile,  without 
even  tppwring  to  know  that  he  WH  spokeR 

"He  doesn't  understand  Ttenob  — he'*  en 
Engliahman,  One  could  tell  t)|l(  by  bis 
hones,"  said  the  coachmnn,  putting  ^is  Inter' 

K'tation  on  the  silenae  of  his  brother  whip, 
en,  perceiving  a  kind  of  call  footman  at  a  Iitt1« 
distance,  dreweA  in  a  long  grey  livery  eoM,  with 
blue  collar  and  silver  button*,  the  WMchman 
addressed  himielf  to  him,  by  wijr  oC  eompensa- 


On  the  part  of  the  fbotTnan,  he  ww  met  with 

the  same  impcrturbahia  silenea. 

"  lliey'Te  two  Englishnien,"  ra«umed  the 
coachman,  pbilnsophically  j  »nd,  though  inme- 
what  astonuhed  at  the  incident  of  the  little 
door,  he  recommenced  his  walk  in  the  dlnetlon 
of  his  own  vehicle. 

Whilst  these  facts  wore  passing,  the  man  in 
the  cloak,  and  the  man  with  the  Italian  accent 
continued  their  conversation,  the  one  still  in  tho 
coach,  and  the  other  leaning  with  his  hand  on 
the  door.  It  had  already  lasted  for  some  time, 
and  was  carried  on  in  Italian.  They  were 
evidently  talking  of  aome  absent  person,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following. 

"  So,"  said  the  voice  from  the  coach,  "  that  ia 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  m,in  in  tho 
cloak;  "but  only  in  case  tlie  eagle  should 
become  a  serpent." 

"  And,  in  the  contrary  cose,  you  will  receive 
the   other  half   of   the  ivory   crucifix    I  gave 

"  I  shall  knotc  what  it  mean?,  my  lord." 

"  Continue  to  merit  and  preserve  his  confi- 

"  I  will  merit  and  preserve  it,  my  lord,  be- 
csusQ  I  admire  and  rcapect  this  man,  who  is 


stronger  than  the  strongeet.  by  craft,  and  n 
rage,  and  will.  X  have  knelt  before  him  with 
humility,  Hs  I  would  kneel  before  one  of  the  three 
black  idols,  that  stand  between  Bohwonie  and 
her  worshippers  ;  for  his  religion,  like  mine, 
teachca  to  change  life  into  nothingneas." 

"  Humph  1"  said  the  voice,  in  b  tone  of  mme 
embarrassment ;  "  these  c«mparisons  are  luelew 
and  inaccurale.  Only  think  of  obeying  him, 
without  BxpUIning  your  obedience." 

"  Let  him  spew,  and  I  perform  his  will '. 
am  in  his  hand*  iihi  a  corjue.  as  he  himcclf  e: 
presses  it,  He  has  seen,  he  sees  every  day,  my 
devoUon  to  hia  intereits  with  regard  to  prince 
Djalma,  He  has  only  to  say:  iCiJ/.'— and  this 
■on  of  a  king " 

"  For  heaven'i  sake,  do  nathvre  auoh  ideas  I" 
cried  the  Toioe,  interrupting  the  man  in  tht 
Dleak-  "  Thank  God,  jim  ml  nmrei  be  aiked 
for  such  proafi  of  yooi  lubmiMton." 

"  What  I  am  ordered,  I  do.     Bohwani 

"  I  do  not  doubt  yonr  leal.  I  know  that  yoo 
arc  a  loving  sn^  intelligent  barrier,  placed  be- 
tween the  prince  and  manyguilty  interests:  and 
it  is  because  I  have  heard  of  that  leal,  of  your 
skiU  in  circumventing  this  young  Indian,  and, 
above  nil,  of  the  motives  of  four  blind  devolicn, 
that  I  have  wished  to  Inform  you  of  everything. 
You  ore  the  fanatlcnl  worshipper  of  him  you 
lervB.  That  is  well ;  man  should  be  the  obe- 
dient slave  of  the  god  be  phoosc  (in  hi»i«el£" 

"  Yn,  my  lord;  so  long  as  the  god  remains 

"  We  undfniMil  each  other  perfectly.  A 
fin  your  reeoiii[ieiwe,  you  know  what  I  hsie 
proinlaed." 

"  Uy  lord,  I  haf  e  my  reward  already," 

"How  so  r 

<'  I  know  what  I  know." 

"  Very  well.    Then  as  for  secrecy " 

"  You  have  aecuritiai,  my  lord." 

"  Yee— ond  auffldent  ones." 

"  The  inierett  of  the  cause  I  serve,  my  lord, 
would  alone  be  enongb  to  secure  my  zeal  and 
discretion." 

"  True ;  you  are  a  man  of  firm  and  ^eiit 
CPaTiotjons. 

"  I  strive  to  be  so,  my  lord." 

"  And,  after  all,  a  very  religious  man  in  i 
way.  It  is  very  praiseworthy,  in  these  timi 
inipietv,  to  have  any  views  ot  all  on  such  mattcn 
— particularly  when  those  views  wUl  just  enable 
me  to  count  npon  your  aid." 

"  You  may  count  npon  it.  my  lord,  for  the 
some  reason  that  the  intrepid  hunter  prefeis  a 
jackal  to  ten  foiea,  a  tiger  to  ten  jack^  a  lioa 
to  ten  tigers,  and  the  ewlmis  to  ten  lions." 

"WhatistheoMe/wuf" 

"  It  isvhat  spirit  is  to  matter,  the  blade  to  the 
scabbard,  the  perfume  to  the  flower,  the  head  Is 
the  body." 

"  I  understand.  There  never  was  a.  more  ju 
comparison.  You  arc  a  man  of  sound  judnnen 
Always  recollect  what  you  have  just  ti^  in 
and  make  yourself  more  and  more  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of — your  idol." 

"  Will  he  soon  be  in  a  state  to  heor  me,  mj 
lordr" 

"  In  two  or  three  days,  at  most.  Yesterday, 
a  providential  crisis  saved  his  life ;  and  he  i> 
endowed  with  so  energetic  n  will,  that  his 
will  be  very  r^id." 

"  Shall  you  sec  bim  again  to-morrow,  my 
lord!" 
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Yes,  before  my  departure,  to  bid  him  fare- 
weU." 

**  Then  tell  him  a  strange  circumstance,  of 
which  I  haTe  not  been  able  to  inform  him,  but 
which  happened  yesterday." 

•'  What  was  it  ?" 

**  I  had  gone  to  the  garden  of  the  dead.  I  saw 
funeralB  everywhere,  and  lighted  torches  in  the 
midst  of  the  black  night,  shining  upon  tombs. 
Bohwanie  smiled  in  her  ebon  sky.  As  I  thought 
of  that  divinity  of  destruction,  1  beheld  with  ioy 
the  death-cart  emptied  of  its  coffins.  The  im- 
mense grave  yawned  like  the  mouth  of  heU; 
corpses  were  heaped  upon  corpses,  and  still  it 
yawned  the  same.  Suddenly,  by  the  light  of  a 
torch,  I  saw  an  old  man  beside  me.  He  wept. 
I  had  seen  him  before.  He  is  a  Jew — the  guar- 
dian of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Fran^oisc — 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

Here,  the  man  in  the  cloak  paused  and  shud- 
dered. 

**  Yes,  I  know ;  but  what  is  the  matter  ?  why 
do  you  stop  short  ?" 

**  Because,  in  that  house,  there  has  been  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  portrait  of  a  man, 
whom  I  once  met  in  the  centre  of  India,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges." 

And  the  man  in  tlie  cloak  again  paused  and 
shuddered. 

A  singular  resemblance,  no  doubt?" 
Yes,  my  lord,  a  singular  resemblance — ^no- 
thing more. ' 

««  But  the  Jew— the  old  Jew?" 

<*  I  am  coming  to  that,  my  lord.  Still  weep- 
ing, he  said  to  a  gravedigger:  *  Well!  and  the 
coffin  ?* — *  You  were  right,  answered  the  man ; 

*  I  foimd  it  in  the  second  row  of  the  other  grave. 
It  had  the  figure  of  a  cross  on  it,  formed  by  seven 
black  points.  But  how  could  you  know  the 
place  and  the  mark  ?' — *  Alas !  it  is  no  matter,' 
replied  the  old  Jew,  with  bitter   melancholy. 

*  You  see,  that  I  was  but  too  well  informed  on 
the  subject.  But  where  is  the  coffin  ^ — *  Behind 
the  great  tomb  of  black  marble ;  I  have  hidden 
it  there.  So  make  haste ;  for,  in  the  confusion, 
nothing  will  be  noticed.  You  have  paid  me 
well,  and  I  wish  you  to  succeed  in  what  you 
require.' " 

"  And  what  did  the  old  Jew  do  with  the  coffin 
marked  with  the  seven  black  points  r" 

♦*  Two  men  accompanied  him,  my  lord,  bear- 
ing a  covered  litter  with  curtains  ctawn  round 
it.  He  lighted  a  lantern,  and,  followed  by  these 
two  men,  went  towards  Uie  place  pointed  ou^  by 
the  gravedigger.  A  stoppage,  occasioned  by  the 
dcam-carts,  made  me  lose  sight  of  the  old  Jew, 
whom  I  was  following  amongst  the  tombs. 
Afterwards,  I  was  imable  to  find  nim." 

"It  is  indeed  a  strange  affair.  What  could 
this  old  Jew  want  with  the  coffin :" 

'*  It  is  said,  my  lord,  that  they  use  dead  bodies 
in  preparing  their  magic  charms." 

**  Those  miscreants  are  capable  of  anything — 
even  of  holding  commimication  with  the  enemy 
of  man.  However,  we  will  look  after  this :  the 
discovery  may  be  of  importance." 

At  this  instant,  a  clock  struck  twelve  in  the 
distance. 

"Midnight!  already?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  I  must  be  gone.  Adieu — ^but  for  the  last 
time  swear  to  me,  that,  should  matters  so  turn 
out,  as  soon  as  you  receive  the  other  half  of  the 
ivory  crucifix  I  have  just  given  you,  you  will 
keep  your  promise." 


«  I  have  sworn  it  by  Bohwanie,  my  lord." 

"  Do  not  forget,  tiiat,  to  make  all  sure,  the 
person  who  will  deliver  to  you  the  other  half  of 
the  crucifix,  is  to  say — come,  what  is  he  to  say  ?" 

"  He  is  to  say,  my  lord :  There  are  many  ilipe 
between  the  ctqp  and  the  lip** 

"  Very  well.    Adieu !  secrecy  and  fidelity !" 

"  Secrecy  and  fidelity,  my  lord,"  answerea  the 
man  in  the  cloak. 

Some  seconds  after,  the  haokney«coach  started, 
carrying  with  it  the  Cardinal  Malipieri,  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  above  dialogue.  The  other, 
whom  the  reader  has  no  doubt  recognised  as 
Faringhea,  returned  to  the  little  garden-door  of 
the  house  occupied  by  Djalma.  At  the  moment 
he  was  puttinjg  the  key  mto  the  lock,  the  door 
opened,  to  his  great  astonishment,  and  a  man 
came  forth. 

Faringhea  rushed  upon  the  unknown,  seised 
him  violently  by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Who  are  you  ?  whence  came  you  ?" 

The  stranger  evidently  found  the  tone  of  this 
question  anything  but  satisfactory,  for,  instead 
of  answering,  he  struggled  to  disengage  himself 
from  Faringhea's  hold,  and  cried  out  in  a  loud 
voice:  "Help!  Peter!" 

Instantly,  the  carriage,  which  had  been  stand- 
ing a  few  yards  off,  arrived  at  full  speed,  and 
Peter,  the  tall  footman,  seizing  the  half-caste  by 
the  shoulders,  flimg  him  back  several  paces,  and 
thus  made  a  seasonable  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
unknown. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  latter  to  Farin^hea, 
shaking  himself,  and  still  protected  by  the  gigan- 
tic footman,  **  I  shall  be  in  a  state  to  answer 
your  questions,  though  you  certainly  have  a  very 
rough  way  of  receiving  an  old  acquaintance.  1 
am  Mr.  Dupont,  ex-bauiff  of  the  estate  of  Cardo- 
ville,  and  it  was  I  who  helped  to  fish  you  out  of 
the  water,  when  the  ship  was  wrecked  in  which 
you  had  embarked." 

And,  in  fact,  by  the  light  of  the  carriage-lamps, 
the  half-caste  recognised  the  good,  honest  face 
of  Mr.  Dupont,  formerly  bailiff,  and  now  as  it 
were  house-steward  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  Mr.  Dupont  had 
been  the  first  to  write  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville,  to  ask  her  to  interest  hersdf  for  Djalma, 
who  was  then  detained  at  the  Chateau  de  Cardo- 
ville,  by  the  hurts  he  had  received  during  Uie 
shipwreck. 

"  But,  sir,  what  is  your  business  here }  Why 
do  you  introduce  yourself  clandestinely  into  this 
house  r"  said  Farmghea,  in  an  abrupt  and  sus- 
picious tone. 

"  I  will  just  observe  to  you,  that  there  is  no- 
thing clandestine  in  the  matter.  I  came  here  in 
a  carriage,  with  servants  in  the  livery  of  my 
excellent  mistress.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
charged  by  her,  without  any  disguise  or  mystery, 
to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Djalma,  her 
cousin,"  replied  Mr.  Dupont,  with  dignity. 

At  these  words,  Faringhea  trembled  with  mute 
rage,  as  he  answered :  "  And  why,  sir,  comf  at 
this  late  hour,  and  introduce  yourscdf  by  this 
litaedoor?" 

"  I  came  at  this  hour,  my  dear  sir,  because 
such  was  Mademoiselle  de  Caxdoville's  command, 
and  I  entered  by  this  little  door,  because  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that,  if  I  had  gone  round 
to  the  other,  I  should  not  have  heen  permitted 
to  see  the  prince." 

«<  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  replied  the  half- 
caste. 
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"  It  is  possible ;  but  as  we  knew  that  the 
prince  usually  passed  a  good  portion  of  the  night 
m  the  little  saloon,  wMch  communicates  with 
the  greenhouse,  and  as  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  had  kept  a  duplicate  key  of  this  door,  I  was 
pretty  certain,  by  taking  this  coxurse,  to  be  able 
to  deliyer  into  the  prince's  own  hands  the  letter 
from  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  his  cousin — 
which  I  have  now  had  the  honour  of  doing,  my 
dear  sir ;  and  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by  the 
kindness  with  which  the  prince  deigned  to  receive 
me,  and  to  remember  our  last  interview." 

**  And  who  kept  you  so  well  informed,  sir,  of 
the  prince's  habits }  *  said  Faringhea,  unable  to 
control  his  vexation. 

**  If  I  have  been  well  informed  as  to  his  habits, 
my  dear  sir,  I  have  had  no  such  correct  know- 
ledge of  yours,"  answered  Dupont,  with  a  mock- 
ing air ;  **  for  I  assure  you,  that  I  had  no  more 
notion  of  seeing  you,  than  you  had  of  seeing 
me." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Dupont  bowed  Tiith  something 
like  mock  politeness  to  the  half-caste,  and  got 
into  the  carriage,  which  drove  off  rapidly,  leav- 
ing Faringhea  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  surprise 
and  anger. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   APPOINTMENT. 

The  morning  after  Dupont's  mission  to  Prince 
Djalma,  the  latter  was  walking  with  hasty  and 
impatient  steps,  up  and  down  the  little  saloon, 
wmch  communicated,  as  we  already  know,  with 
the  greenhouse  from  which  Adrienne  had  entered, 
when  she  first  appeared  to  kim.  In  remembrance 
of  that  day,  he  had  chosen  to  dress  himself  as  on 
the  occasion  in  question ;  he  wore  the  same  tunic 
of  white  cashmere,  with  a  cherry-coloured  tur- 
ban, to  match  with  his  girdle;  his  gaiters,  of 
scarlet  velvet  embroidered  with  sQver,  displayed 
the  fine  form  of  his  leg,  and  terminated  in  a  little 
slipper  of  white  morocco,  with  a  red  heel. 

Happiness  has  so  instantaneous,  and  as  it  were 
material  an  influence,  upon  young,  lively,  and 
ardent  natures,  that  Djdma,  dejected  and  de- 
spairing only  the  day  before,  was  no  longer  like 
tne  same  person.  The  pale,  transparent  gold  of 
his  complexion  was  no  longer  tarnished  by  a  livid 
hue.  His  large  eyes,  of  late  obscured  like  black 
diamonds  by  a  humid  vapour,  now  shone  with 
mild  radiance  in  the  midst  of  their  pearly  setting ; 
his  lips,  long  pale,  had  recovered  their  natural 
colour,  whicn  was  rich  and  soft  as  the  fine  pur- 
ple flowers  of  his  country. 

Ever  and  anon,  pausing  in  his  hasty  walk,  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
little  piece  of  paper  carefully  folded,  which  he 
pressed  to  his  lips  with  enthusiastic  ardour. 
Then,  imable  to  restrain  the  expression  of  his 
happiness,  he  uttered  a  full  and  sonorous  cry  of 
joy,  and  with  a  boimd  he  was  in  front  of  the 
plate-glass  which  separated  the  saloon  from  the 
conservatory,  in  which  he  had  first  seen  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville. 

By  a  singular  power  of  remembrance,  or  mar- 
vellous hallucination  of  a  mind  possessed  by  a 
fixed  idea,  Djalma  had  often  seen,  or  fancied  he 
saw,  the  adored  image  of  Adrienne  appear  to 
him  through  this  sheet  of  crystal.  The  illusion 
had  been  so  complete,  that,  with  his  eyes 
ardently  fixed  on  the  vision  he  invoked,  he 
had  been  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  pencil  dipped 
in  carmine,  to  trace,  with  astonishing  exact- 
ness, the  profile  of  the  ideal  countenance  which 


the  delirium  of  his  imagination  had  presented  to 
his  view.* 

It  was  before  these  delicate  lines  of  bright 
carmine,  that  Djalma  now  stood  in  deep  oantem- 
plation,  after  perusing,  and  reperusing,  and 
raising  twenty  times  to  his  lipe,  the  letter  he 
had  received  ihe  night  before  from  the  handi  of 
Dupont. 

Djalma  was  not  alone.  Faringhea  followed 
all  the  movements  of  the  prince,  with  a  aubtle^ 
attentive;  and  gloomy  aspect.  Standing  respect- 
fully in  a  comer  of  the  saloon,  the  naif-caste 
appeared  to  be  occupied  in  unfolding  and  >pmd- 
ing  out  the  bed^'  of  Djalma — light,  silky,  Juidian 
stufl*,  the  brown  colour  of  which  was  almost 
entirely  concealed  by  the  exquiaite  gold  ttd 
silver  embroidery  witn  which  it  was  overlaid. 

The  countenance  of  the  half-caate  wore  a  daik 
and  gloomy  expression.  He  could'  not  deoesve 
himself.  The  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville, delivered  by  Mr.  Dupont  to  Djalau^ 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  delight  he  now 
experienced,  for,  \%'ithout  doubt,  he  knew  himsdf 
beloved.  In  that  case,  his  obstinate  silence  to- 
wards Faringhea,  ever  since  the  latter  had  entered 
the  saloon,  greatly  alarmed  the  half-caste,  who 
could  not  tcU  what  interpretation  to  put  upoa  it 

The  night  before,  after  parting  with  "Sb,  Du- 
pont, he  had  hastened  in  a  state  of  anxiety  easilj 
understood,  to  look  for  the  prince,  in  tlie  lu>pe 
of  ascertaining  the  efiect  produced  by  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville's  letter.  But  he  found  the 
door  of  the  saloon  closed,  and  when  he  knocked, 
he  received  no  answer  from  within.  Then, 
though  the  night  was  far  advanced,  he  had  des- 
patched a  note  to  Eodin,  in  which  he  infonned 
him  of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Dupont,  and  its  probaUe 
intention. 

Djalma  had  indeed  passed  the  night  in  a  tumalt 
of  happiness  and  hope,  and  a  fever  of  impatienoe 
quite  impossible  to  describe.  Repairing  to  bii 
bedchamber  only  towards  the  mominff,  he  bad 
taken  a  few  moments  of  repose,  and  had  then 
dressed  himself  without  assistance. 

Many  times,  but  in  vain,  the  half-caste  hid 
discreetly  knocked  at  the  door  of  Djalma's  apart- 
ment. It  was  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  after- 
noon, that  the  prince  had  rung  the  beU  to  oidv 
his  carriage  to  be  ready  by  half-past  two. 
Faringhea  having  presented  himself,  the  prince 
had  given  him  the  order  without  looking  at  him, 
as  he  might  have  done  to  any  other  of  his  ser- 
vants. Was  this  suspicion,  aversion,  or  absenot 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  Dialma  ?  Such  were  the 
questions  which  the  half-caste  put  to  himsdf 
with  growing  anguish ;  for  tiie  designs  of  whidi 
he  was  the  most  active  and  immediate  instni- 
ment,  might  all  be  ruined  by  the  least  suspieioii 
of  the  prince. 

**  Oh !  the  hours — the  hours — how  slow  thej 
are  V*  cried  the  young  Indian  suddenly,  in  a  low 
and  trembling  voice. 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  my  lord,  you  said 
the  hours  were  very  long,"  observed  Faringbcai 
as  he  drew  near  Djalma  in  order  to  attract  his 
attention.  Seeine  that  he  did  not  succeed  ia 
this,  he  advanced  a  few  steps  nearer,  and  re* 
sumed :  **  Your  joy  seems  very  great,  my  lord; 
tell  the  cause  of  it  to  yoiu:  poor  and  fjaithnd  ser- 
vant, that  he  also  may  rejoice  with  you." 

If  he  heard  the  words  of  Hie  half-caste,  Djalma 
did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them.    He  made  no 

•  Some  rollecton  of  curiofiitin  possrss  snch  tketelM, 
the  product  of  Indian  art,  and  dlstingtushcd  hf  tfacir  fri- 

mitive  simplicity. 
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answer,  and  his  large  black  eyes  gazed  upon 
vacancy.  He  seemea  to  smile  admiringly  on 
some  enchantinz  vision,  and  he  crossed  his  two 
hands  upon  his  oosom,  in  the  attitude  which  his 
ooimtrymen  assume  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 

After  some  instants  of  contemplation,  he  said : 
•*  What  o'clock  is  it  r" — but  he  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  himself^  rather  than  of  any  third  person. 

**  It  will  soon  be  two  o'clock,  my  lord,"  said 
Faringhea. 

Having  heard  this  answer,  Djalma  seated  him- 
self, and  hid  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  as  if  completely 
absorbed  in  some  ineffable  meditation. 

Urged  on  by  his  growing  anxiety,  and  wishing 
at  any  cost  to  attract  the  attention  of  Djalma, 
Paringhea  approached  still  nearer  to  him,  and, 
almost  certam  of  the  effect  of  the  words  he  was 
about  to  utter,  said  to  him  in  a  slow  and  empha- 
tic voice :  '*  My  lord,  I  am  sure  that  you  owe 
the  happiness  which  now  transports  you,  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville." 

Hardly  had  this  name  been  pronounced,  than 
Djalma  started  from  his  chair,  looked  the  half- 
caste  fuU  in  the  face,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  only 
iuat  aware  of  his  presence :  **  Faringhea !  thou 
nere ! — ^what  is  the  matter  r" 

**  Your  faithful  servant  shares  in  your  joy,  my 
lord. ' 

"What  joy?" 

"  That  which  the  letter  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  has  occasioned  you,  my  lord." 

Djalma  returned  no  answer,  but  his  eye  shone 
with  so  much  serene  happiness,  that  uie  half- 
caste  recovered  £rom  his  apprehensions.  No 
doud  of  doubt  or  suspicion  obscured  the  radiant 
features  of  the  prince. 

(After  a  few  moments  of  silence,  Djalma  fixed 
upon  the  half-caste  a  look  half- veiled  with  a  tear 
oi  joy,  and  said  to  him  with  the  expression  of 
one  whose  heart  overflows  with  love  and  happi- 
ness :  "  Oh !  such  delight  is  good — great — Uke 
unto  God — ^for  it  is  God,  who " 

**  You  deserve  this  happiness,  my  lord,  after 
80  many  sufferings." 

**  What  sufferings  ? — Ah !  yes.  I  formerly 
suffered  at  Java ;  but  that  is  years  ago." 

**  My  lord,  this  great  good  fortune  does  not 
astonish  me.  What  have  I  always  told  you? 
Do  not  despair ;  feien  a  violent  passion  for  some 
other   woman,    and   then   this   proud    young 

girl " 

At  these  words,  Djalma  looked  at  the  half- 
caste  with  so  piercing  a  glance,  that  the  latter 
stopped  short ;  but  the  pnnce  said  to  him  with 
aflectionate  goodness :  "  Go  on !  I  listen." 

Then,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and  his 
elbow  on  lus  knee,  he  gazed  so  intently  on 
Faringhea,  and  yet  with  such  ineffiEible  mildness, 
that  even  that  iron  soul  was  touched  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  slight  feeling  of  remorse. 

••  I  was  saying,  my  lord,"  he  resumed,  "  that, 
by  followins  the  counsels  of  your  faithful  slave, 
who  persuaaed  you  to  feign  a  passionate  love  for 
another  woman,  you  have  brought  the  proud 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  to  come  to  you.  Did 
I  not  tell  you  it  would  be  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  tnou  didst  tcU  me  so,"  answered  Djalma, 
still  maintaining  the  same  position,  and  examin- 
ing the  half-caste  with  the  same  fixed  and  mild 
attention. 

The  surprise  of  Faringhea  increased;  generally, 
the  prince,  without  treating  him  with  the  least 
hannness,  preserved  the  somewhat  distant  and 
imperious  manners  of  their  common  coimtry,  and 
ha  had  never  before  spoken  to  him  with  such 


extreme  mildness.  Knowing  all  the  evil  he  had 
done  the  prince,  and  suspicious  as  the  wicked 
must  ever  be,  the  half-caste  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  his  master's  apparent  kindness  might 
conceal  a  snare.  He  continued  therefore  with 
less  assurance :  "  Believe  me,  my  lord,  this  day, 
if  you  do  but  know  how  to  profit  by  your  advan- 
tages, this  day  will  console  you  &r  all  your 
troubles,  which  have  indeed  been  great — for  only 
yesterday,  though  you  are  generous  enough  to 
forget  it,  only  yesterday  you  suffered  cruelly — 
but  you  were  not  alone  in  your  sufferings.  ThiB 
proud  youn^  girl  suffered  also  !" 
**  Dost  think  so  ?"  said  Djalma. 
f  *  Oh !  it  is  quite  sure,  my  lord.  What  must 
she  not  have  felt,  when  she  saw  you  at  the 
theatre  with  another  woman ! — If  she  loved  you 
only  a  little,  she  must  have  been  deeply  woimded 
in  her  self-esteem ;  if  she  loved  you  with  passion, 
she  must  have  been  struck  to  the  heart.  At 
length,  you  see,  wearied  out  with  suffering,  she 
has  come  to  yotf." 

"  So  that,  in  any  way,  she  must  have  suffered 
— and  that  does  not  move  thy  pity  ?"  said  Djalma, 
in  a  constrained,  but  still  very  imld  voice. 

"  Before  thinking  of  others,  my  lord,  I  think 
of  your  distresses ;  and  they  touch  me  too  nearly, 
to  leave  me  any  pity  for  other  woes,"  added 
Faringhea,  hypocritically,  so  greatly  had  the 
influence  of  Rodin  already  modified  tlie  character 
of  the  Phansegar. 

'*  It  is  strange !"  said  Djalma,  speaking  to 
himself,  as  he  viewed  the  half-caste  with  a  glance 
still  kind,  but  piercing. 

**  What  is  strange,  my  lord  r" 
**  Nothing.    But  tell  me,  since  thy  advice  has 
hitherto  prospered  so  well,  what  thinkest  thou 
of  the  future?" 
"  Of  the  future,  my  lord  r" 
'*  Yes ;  in  an  hour,  I  shall  be  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville." 

"  That  is  a  serious  matter,  my  lord.     The 
whole  future  will  depend  upon  this  interview." 
"  That  is  what  I  was  lust  thinking." 
"  Believe  me,  my  lord,  women  never  love  any 
so  well,  as  the  bold  man  who  spares  them  the 
embarrassment  of  a  refusal." 
"  Explain  thyself  more  fiilly." 
"  Well,  my  lord,  they  despise  the  timid  and 
languishing  lover,  who  asks  humbly  for  what  he 
might  take  by  force." 

*'  But  to-^y,  I  shall  meet  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  for  the  first  time." 

"  You  have  met  her  a  thousand  times  in  your 
dreams,  my  lord ;  and  depend  upon  it,  she  has 
seen  you  also  in  her  dreams,  since  she  loves  you. 
Every  one  of  your  amorous  thoughts  has  found 
an  echo  in  her  heart.  All  your  ardent  adora- 
tions have  been  responded  to  by  her.  Love  has 
not  two  languages,  and,  without  meeting,  you 
have  said  all  that  you  had  to  say  to  each  other. 
Now,  it  is  for  you  to  act  as  her  master,  and  she 
will  be  yours  entirely." 

••  It  is  strange — very  strange  !"  said  Djalma  a 
second  time,  without  removing  his  eyes  irom 
Farinffhea's  face. 

"  Mistaking  the  sense,  which  the  prince  at- 
tached to  these  words,  the  half-caste  resumed : 
**  Believe  me,  my  lord,  however  strange  it  may 
appear,  it  is  the  wisest  course.  Bemember  the 
past.  Was  it  by  playing  the  part  of  a  timid 
lover,  that  you  have  brought  to  your  feet  this  proud 
young  girl,  my  lord  ?  No ;  it  was  by  pretend- 
mg  to  despise  ner,  in  favour  of  another  woman. 
Therefore,  let  us  have  no  weakness.    The  lion 
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does  not  woo  like  the  poor  turtle-dove.  What 
cares  the  sultan  of  the  desert  for  a  few  plaintive 
howls  from  the  lioness,  who  is  more  pleased 
than  angry  at  his  rude  and  wild  caresses  ^  Soon 
submissive,  fearful,  and  happy,  she  follows  in 
the  track  of  her  master.  Believe  me,  my  lord — 
try  everything — dare  everything — and  to-day 
you  will  become  the  adored  sultan  of  this  young 
girl,  whose  beauty  all  Paris  admires/' 

After  some  minutes'  silence,  Djalma,  shaking 
his  head  with  an  expression  of  tender  pity,  said 
to  the  half-caste,  in  his  mild,  sonorous  voice: 
"  Why  betray  me  thus  ?  Why  advise  me  thus 
wickedly  to  use  violence,  terror,  and  surprise, 
towards  an  aneel  of  purity,  whom  I  respect  as 
my  mother }  is  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  have 
been  so  long  devoted  to  my  enemies,  whose 
hatred  has  followed  me  from  Java  ?" 

Had  Djalma  sprung  upon  the  half-caste,  with 
bloodshot  eye,  menacing  brow,  and  lifted  poni- 
ard, the  latter  would  have  been  less  surprised, 
and  perhaps  less  frightened,  than  when  he 
heard  the  prince  speak  of  his  treachery,  in  this 
tone  of  mild  reproach. 

He  drew  back  hastily,  as  if  about  to  stand  on 
his  guard.  But  Djalma  resumed  with  the  same 
gentleness :  **  Fear  nothing.  Yesterday,  I  should 
have  killed  thee.  But  to-day,  happy  love  ren- 
ders me  too  just,  too  merciful  for  that.  I  pity 
thee,  without  any  feeling  of  bitterness — ^for  thou 
must  have  been  very  unhappy,  or  thou  couldst 
not  have  become  so  wicked.* 

"  My  lord !"  said  the  half-caste,  with  growing 
amazement. 

**  Yes,  thou  must  have  suffered  much,  and 
met  witii  little  mercy,  poor  creature,  to  have 
become  so  merciless  in  thy  hate,  and  proof 
against  the  sight  of  a  happiness  like  mine. 
When  I  listened  to  thee  just  now,  and  saw  the 
sad  perseverance  of  thy  hatred,  I  felt  the  deepest 
commiseration  for  thee." 

•*  I  do  not  know,  my  lord but '*  stam- 
mered the  half-caste,  and  was  unable  to  find 
words  to  proceed. 

**  Come  now — what  harm  have  I  ever  done 
thee?" 

•*  None,  my  lord,"  answered  Faringhea. 

"  Then  why  do  you  hate  me  thus  ?  why 
pursue  me  with  so  much  animosity?  Was  it 
not  enough  to  give  me  the  perfidious  coimsel,  to 
feign  a  shameful  love  for  the  voung  girl  that 
was  brought  hither,  and  who  quitted  the  house, 
disgusted  at  the  miserable  part  she  was  to 
play  ?" 

**  Your  feigned  love  for  that  young  girl,  my 
lord,"  replied  Faringhea,  gradually  recovering 
his  presence  of  mind,  "  conquered  the  coldness 
of " 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  resumed  the  prince,  inter- 
rupting him  -with  the  same  mildness.  *'  If  I  en- 
joy this  happiness,  which  makes  me  compassion- 
ate towards  thcc,  and  raises  me  above  myself, 
it  is  because  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardoville  now 
knows  that  I  have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to 
love  her  as  she  ought  to  be  loved,  with  adoration 
and  reverence.  It  was  thy  intention  to  have 
parted  us  fur  ever,  and  thou  hadst  nearly  suc- 
ceeded." 

**  If  you  think  this  of  me,  my  lord,  you  must 
look  upon  me  as  your  most  mortal  enemy." 

•*  Fear  nothing,  I  tell  thee.  I  have  no  right 
to  blame  thee.  In  the  madness  of  my  grief,  I 
listened  to  thee,  and  followed  thy  advice.  I 
was  not  only  thy  dupe,  but  thy  accomplice. 
Only  confess,  that,  when  thou  sawest  me  at  thy 


mercy,  denected,  crashed,  despairing,  it  _ 
cruel  in  uiee  to  advise  Uie  oouise  mat  might 
have  been  most  fatal  to  me." 

**  The  ardour  of  my  zeal  may  have  deceived 
me,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  willing  to  believe  it.  And  yet  again 
to-day,  there  were  the  same  evil  counsels. 
Thou  hadst  no  more  pity  for  my  happiness  than 
for  my  sorrow.  The  rapture  of  m,y  heart  in- 
spires thee  with  only  one  desire — that  of  chang- 
ing this  rapture  into  despair.*' 

"I,  my  lord!" 

'*  Yes,  thou.  It  was  thy  intentLon  to  ruin  me 
— to  dishonour  me  for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Cardoville.  Now  tell  me — why  tbii 
furious  hate  ?  what  have  I  done  to  thee  }" 

♦*  You  misjudge  me,  my  lord — and " 

'*  Listen  to  me.    I  do  not  wish  thee  to  be  any 
longer  -v^icked  and  treacherous.     I  wish  to  make 
thee  good.    In  our  coimtry,  they  charm  ser- 
pents, and  tame  the  wildest  tigers.    Thou  art  i 
man,  with  a  mind  to  reason,  a  heart  to  love,  and 
I  will  tame  thee  too  by  gentleness.    Hiis  day 
has  bestowed  on  me  divine  happiness;    thou 
shalt  have  good  cause  to  bless  this  day.    What 
can  I  do  for  thee?  what  wouldst  thou  have? 
gold?   thou  shalt  have  it.      Dost  thou  desire 
more  than  gold  ?    Dost  thou  desire  a  friend,  to 
console  thee  for  the  sorrows   that  made  thee 
wicked,  and  to  teach  thee  to  be  good  ?    Though 
a  king's  son,  I  will  be  that  friend — in  spite  of 
the  evil — ay,  because  of  the  evil  thou  hast  done 
me.    Yes ;  I  will  be  thy  sincere  firiend,  and  it 
shall  be  my  delight  to  say  to  myself:   The  day 
on  which  I  learned  that  my  angel  loved  me,  nj 
happiness  was  great  indeed — for,  in  the  mamingi 
I  had  an  implacable  enemy,  and,  ere  night,  his 
hatred  was  cnanged  to  friendship.    Believe  me, 
Faringhea ;  misery  makes  crime,  but  h^^eas 
produces  virtue.    Be  happy  l" 

At  this  moment,  the  dock  struck  two.  The 
prince  started.  It  was  time  to  go  on  his  visit  to 
Adrienne. 

The  handsome  countenance  of  Djalma,  davUlij 
embellished  bv  the  mild,  ineffable  expression, 
with  which  it  nad  been  animated  whilst  he  iw 
talking  to  the  half-caste,  now  seemed  illumised 
with  an  almost  divine  radiance. 

Approaching  Faringhea,  he  extended  hia  hand 
with  a  gesture  of  the  utmost  grace  and  eoxaUtf* 
saying  to  him  :  **  Thy  hand ! 


The  half-caste,  whose  brow  was  bathed  with 
a  cold  sweat,  whose  countenance  was  pale  nd 
agitated,  seemed  to  hesitate  for  an  instant;  tfaea* 
overawed,  conquered,  fascinated,  he  oflfered  h» 
trembling  hana  to  the  prince,  who  preaaed  it, 
and  said  to  him,  in  their  country's  ftahion: 
<*  Thou  hast  laid  thy  hand  honestly  in  that  of  t 
friend ;  this  hand  shall  never  be  closed  againit 
thee.  Adieu,  Faringhea!  I  now  feel  myadf 
more  worthy  to  kneel  before  my  angel." 

And  Djalmn  went  out,  on  his  way  to  die 
appointment  with  Adrienne. 

In  spite  of  his  ferocity,  in  spite  of  the  pidles 
hate  he  bore  to  the  whole  human  race,  the  dak 
sectary  of  Bohwanie  was  staggered  by  the  noble 
and  clement  words  of  Djidma,  and  said  to  him- 
self, with  terror :  "  I  have  taken  his  hand.  He 
is  now  sacred  for  me." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  silence,  a  thooght 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  exclaimed  :  *'  Tes--Sot 
he  will  not  be  sacred  for  Aim,  who,  "according  to 
the  answer  of  last  night,  waits  for  Him  at  the 
door  of  the  house." 

So  saying,  the  half-caste  liastened  into  the 
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next  room,  which  looked  upon  the  street,  and, 
raising  a  coiner  of  tiie  curtain  muttered  anx- 
iously to  himself :  **  The  carriage  moTes  on — 
the  man  approaches.  Perdition !  it  is  gone,  and 
I  see  no  more." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXPECTATION. 

^  Bt  a  singular  coincidence  of  ideas,  Adrienne, 
like  Djalma,  had  wished  to  be  dressed  exactly  in 
the  same  costume,  as  at  their  interview  in  the 
house  in  the  Rue  Blanche. 

For  the  site  of  this  solemn  meeting,  so  im- 
portant to  her  future  happiness,  Adrienne  had 
chosen,  with  habitual  tact,  the  grand  drawing- 
room  of  the  Hotel  de  Cardoville,  in  which  hung 
many  family  portraits.  The  most  apparent  were 
those  of  her  feither  and  mother.  Tne  room  was 
large  and  lofty,  and  furnished,  like  those  which 
preceded  it,  with  all  the  imposing  splendour  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XTV.  TTie  ceiling,  painted 
bjr  Lebrun,  to  represent  the  triumph  of  Apollo, 
displayed  his  bold  design,  and  vigorous  C(&our- 
ing,  in  the  centre  of  a  wide  cornice,  magnifi- 
cently carved  and  gilt,  and  supported  at  its 
angles  by  four  large  gilt  figures,  representing  the 
S^isons.  Huge  panels,  covered  with  crimson 
damask,  and  set  in  frames,  served  as  the  back- 
ground to  the  famQy  portraits  which  adorned 
this  apartment. 

It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  describe  the 
thousand  conflicting  emotions  Which  agitated  the 
bosom  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardovil^,  as  the 
moment  approached  for  her  interview  with 
Djalma.  Their  meeting  had  been  hitherto  pre- 
vented by  so  many  painful  obstacles,  and  Adri- 
enne was  so  well  aware  of  the  vigilant  and 
active  perfidy  of  her  enemies,  that  even  now  she 
doubted  of  her  happiness.  Every  instant,  in 
n>ite  of  herself,  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  dock. 
A  few  minutes  more,  and  the  hour  of  the  ap- 
pointment would  strike. 

It  struck  at  last.  Everv  reverberation  was 
echoed  firom  the  depth  oi  Adrienne's  heart. 
She  considered,  that  Djalma's  modest  reserve 
had,  doubtless,  prevented  his  coming  before  tlie 
moment  fixed  by  herself.  Far  from  blaming 
this  discretion,  she  fully  appreciated  it.  But, 
£rom  that  moment,  at  the  least  noise  in  the  ad- 
joining apartments,  she  held  her  breath,  and 
listened  with  the  anxiety  of  expectation. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  which  followed  the 
hour  at  which  she  expected  Djidma,  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville  felt  no  serious  apprehension, 
and  calmed  her  impatience  by  the  notion  (which 
appears  childish  enough  to  those,  who  have 
never  known  the  feverish  agitation  of  waiting 
for  a  happy  meeting),  that  perhaps  the  clocks  in 
the  Rue  Blanche  might  vary  a  little  from  those 
in  the  Rue  d*Anjou. 

But  'when  this  supposed  variation,  conceivable 
enough  in  itself,  could  no  longer  explain  a  delay 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  of  twenty  minutos,  of 
more,  Adrienne  felt  her  anxiety  gradually  in- 
crease. Two  or  three  times,  the  young  girl  rose 
with  palpitating  heart,  and  went  on  tip-toe  to 
listen  at  the  door  of  the  saloon. 

She  heard  nothing.  The  dock  struck  half- 
past  three. 

Unable  to  suppress  her  growing  terror,  and 
elinging  to  a  last  hope,  Amriennc  returned  to- 
waras  the  fire-place,  and  rang  the  bell.  After 
which,  she  endeavoured  to  compose  her  features, 
00  aa  to  betray  no  outward  sign  of  emotion. 


In  a  few  seconds,  a  grey-haired  footman, 
dressed  in  black,  opened  the  door,  and  waited  in 
respectful  silence  for  the  orders  of  his  mistress. 
The  latter  said  to  him  in  a  calm  voice :  <<  Andr6, 
request  Hebe  to  give  you  the  smelling-bottle, 
that  I  left  on  the  chimney-piece  in  my  room,  and 
bring  it  me  here." 

Andr6  bowed;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
withdraw  to  execute  Adrienne's  order,  which 
was  only  a  pretext  to  enable  her  to  ask  a  question, 
without  appearing  to  attach  much  importance  to 
it  in  the  eyes  of  her  8ervants»  already  informed 
of  the  expected  visit  of  the  prince,  Maidemoiselle 
de  Cardoville  added,  with  an  air  of  indifference : 
"  Pray,  is  that  clock  right  ?" 

Andre  drew  out  his  watch,  and  replied,  as  he 
cast  his  eyes  upon  it:  *'Yes,  mademoiselle.  I 
set  my  watch  by  the  Tuileries.  It  is  more  than 
half-past  three.' 

"Very  well — thank  you!'*  said  Adrienne, 
kindly. 

Andre  again  bowed,  but,  before  going  out,  he 
said  to  A(hienne:  "I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Ma- 
demoiselle, that  Marshal  Simon  called  about  an 
hour  ago ;  but,  as  Mademoiselle  was  only  to  be 
at  home  to  Prince  Djalma,  we  told  him  that 
you  received  no  company." 

**  Very  well,"  said  Adrienne.  With  another 
low  bow,  Andre  quitted  the  room,  and  all  re- 
turned to  silence. 

For  the  precise  reason,  that,  up  to  the  last 
minute  of  the  hour  previous  to  the  time  fixed  for 
her  interview  with  Djalma,  the  hopes  of  Adri- 
enne had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  slightest 
shadow  of  doubt,  the  disappointment  she  now 
felt  was  the  more  dreadful.  Casting  a  despond- 
ing look  at  one  of  the  portraits  placed  above  her, 
she  murmured  with  a  plaintive  and  despairing 
accent :  "Oh,  my  mother !" 

Hardly  had  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  uttered 
the  words,  when  the  windows  were  slightly 
shaken  by  the  noise  of  a  carriage  entering  the 
court-yard  of  the  hotel.  The  young  girl  sta^d, 
and  was  unable  to  repress  a  low  cry  of  joy. 
Her  heart  bounded  at  the  thought  of  meeting 
Djalma,  for  this  time  she  felt  that  he  was  really 
come.  She  was  quite  as  certain  of  it,  as  if  she 
had  seen  him. 

She  resumed  her  seat,  and  brushed  away  a 
tear  suspended  from  her  long  eye-lashes.  Her 
hand  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

The  soimd  of  several  doors  opening  and  shut- 
ting, proved  that  the  young  girl  was  right  in  her 
conjecture.  The  gilded  panels  of  the  drawing- 
room-door  soon  turned  upon  their  hinges,  and 
theprince  appeared. 

Whilst  a  second  footman  ushered  in  Djalma, 
Andi6  placed  on  a  gilded  table,  \\'ithin  reach  of 
the  young  girl,  a  uttle  silver  waiter  on  which 
stood  the  crystal  smelling-bottle.  Then  he 
withdrew,  and  the  door  of  the  room  was  closed. 

The  prince  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 
were  leu  alone  together. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

▲B&IEXNB  A.ND   DJALMA. 

The  prince  had  slowly  aj^roached  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cardoville. 

Notwithstanding  the  impetuosity  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  young  Indian,  his  uncertain  and 
timid  step — tunid,  yet  graceful — ^betrayed  his 
profound  emotion.  He  did  not  venture  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  Adrienne's  face;  he  had  suddenly 
become  very  pale,  and  his  finely-formed  hands 
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crossed  over  his  bosom  in  the  attitude  of  adora- 
tion, trembled  violently.  With  head  bent  down, 
he  remained  standing  at  a  little  distance  from 
Adrienne. 

This  embarrassment,  ridiculous  in  any  other 
person,  appeared  touching  in  this  prmce  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  endowed  with  an  almost 
fabulous  intrepidity,  and  of  so  heroic  and  gene- 
rous a  character,  tluit  no  traveller  could  speak  of 
the  son  of  Kadja-Sing,  without  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

Sweet  emotion!  chaste  reserve!  doubly  in- 
teresting if  we  consider,  that  the  burning  passions 
of  this  youth  were  all  l^e  more  inflammable,  be- 
cause they  had  hitherto  been  held  in  check. 

No  less  embarrassed  than  her  cousin,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  CardoviUe  remained  seated.  Like 
Djalma,  she  cast  down  her  eyes ;  but  the  burn- 
ing redness  on  her  cheeks,  the  quick  heaving  of 
her  virgin  bosom,  revealed  an  emotion,  that  she 
did  not  even  attempt  to  hide. 

Notwithstanding  the  powers  of  her  mind,  by 
turns,  gay,  graceful,  and  witty — notwithstanding 
the  decision  of  her  proud  and  independent  charac- 
ter, and  her  complete  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  world — Adrienne  shared  the  simple 
and  enchanting  awkwardness  of  Djalma,  and  par- 
look  of  that  kind  of  temporary  weakness,  beneath 
which  these  two  pure,  ardent,  and  loving  beings 
appeared  sinking — as  if  unable  to  support  the 
boiling  agitation  of  the  senses,  combined  with  the 
intoxicating  excitement  of  the  heart. 

And  yet  their  eyes  had  not  met.  Each  seemed 
to  fear  the  first  electric  shock  of  the  other's 
glance — that  invincible  attraction  of  two  impas- 
sioned beings — ^that  sacred  fire,  which  suddenly 
kindles  the  blood,  and  lifts  two  mortals  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  for  it  is  to  approach  the  Di- 
vinity, to  give  oneself  up  with  religious  fervour 
to  the  most  noble  and  irresistible  sentiment,  that 
he  has  implanted  within  us — the  only  sentiment, 
that,  in  his  adorable  wisdom,  the  dispenser  of 
all  good  has  vouchsafed  to  sanctify,  by  endowing 
it  with  a  spark  of  his  own  creative  energy. 

Djalma  was  the  first  to  raise  his  eyes.  They 
were  at  once  moist  and  sparkling.  The  excite- 
ment of  passionate  love,  the  burning  ardour  of 
his  age  so  long  repressed,  the  intense  admiration 
in  which  he  held  ideal  beaut}',  were  all  expressed 
in  his  look,  mingled  with  respectful  timidity, 
and  gave  to  the  countenance  of  this  youth  an 
imdetinable,  irresistible  character. 

Yes,  irresistible! — for,  when  Adrienne  en- 
countered his  glance,  she  trembled  in  every 
limb,  and  felt  herself  attracted  by  a  magnetic 
power.  Already,  her  eyes  were  heavy  with  a 
kind  of  intoxicating  languor,  when,  by  a  great 
effort  of  will  and  dignity,  she  succeeded  in  over- 
coming this  delicious  confusion,  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  said  to  Djalma  in  a  Ambling  voice ; 
"Prince,  I  am  happy  to  receive  you  here." 
Then,  pointing  to  one  of  the  portraits  suspended 
above  her,  she  added,  as  if  introducing;  him  to  a 
living  person  :  "  Prince — ^my  mother  ! 

With  an  instinct  of  rare  delicacy,  Adrienne 
had  thus  summoned  her  mother  to  be  present  at 
her  interview  with  Djalma.  It  seemed  a  se- 
curity for  herself  and  the  prince,  against  the 
seductions  of  a  first  interview — which  must  be 
all  the  more  perilous,  that  they  both  knew  them- 
selves madly  loved,  that  they  both  were  free,  and 
had  only  to  answer  to  Providence  for  the  trea- 
sures of  happiness  and  enjoyment,  with  which 
he  had  so  magnificently  endowed  them. 
The  prince  understood  the  thoughts  of  Adri- 


enne ;  80  that,  when  the  young  girl  Txnnted  to 
the  portrait  of  her  mother,  Djalma,  by  a  spon- 
taneous movement  full  of  grace  and  simpUcitv, 
kndt  down  before  the  picture,  and  said  to  it  m 
a  gentle,  but  manly  voice :  **  I  will  love  and  re- 
vere you  as  my  mother.  And,  in  thought,  my 
mo^er  too  shall  be  present,  and  stand,  like  you, 
beside  your  child !" 

No  better  answer  could  h%ve  been  given,  to 
the  feeling  which  induced  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doviUe to  place  herself^  as  it  were,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  mother.  From  that  moment,  con- 
fident in  Djalma,  confident  in  herself,  the  young 
girl  felt  more  at  her  ease,  and  the  delicious  sense 
of  hi^piness  replaced  those  exciting  emotions, 
which  had  at  firet  so  violently  agitated  her. 

Then,  seating  herself  once  more,  ^e  said  to 
Djalma,  as  she  pointed  to  the  opposite  chair: 
**  Pray  take  a  seat,  my  dear  couain ;  and  allow 
me  to  call  you  so,  for  there  is  too  much  cere- 
mony in  the  word  prince ;  and  do  you  call  me 
cousm  also,  for  I  fhid  the  name  of  mademuntdk 
too  grave.  Having  settled  this  point,  we  csd 
talk  together  like  old  friends." 

"Yes,  my  cousin,"  answered  Djalma,  blush- 
ing. 

"  And,  as  frankness  is  proper  between  friends," 
resumed  Adrienne,  **  I  have  first  to  make  you  • 
reproach,"  she  added,  with  a  half-snule. 

The  prince  had  remained  standing,  with  )m 
arm  resting  on  the  chimney-piece,  in  an  atticnde 
full  of  grace  and  respect. 

"  Yes,  my  cousin,'  continued  Adrienne,  "a  n- ) 
proach,  that  you  will  perhaps  Ibrpve  me  far 
making.    I  had  expected  you  a  little  sooner." 

**  Perhaps,  my  cousin,  you  may  blime  me  for 
having  come  so  soon." 
"  What  do  you  mean  r" 
"  At  the  moment  when  I  left  home,  a  mini 
whom  I  did  not  know,  approached  mj  osniage, 
and  said  to  me,  with  such  an  air  of  sinoeritf ,  that 
I  believed  him :  *  You  are  ahle  to  save  ue  lifi 
of  a  person  who  has  been  a  second  Si^Sbxt  to  you* 
Marshal  Simon  is  in  great  danger,  and,  to  rescut 

him,  you  must  follow  me  on  the  instant.' " 

"It  was  a  snare,"  cried  Adienne,  hsstilj* 
"Marshal  Simon  was  here,  acorcelT  an  bout 
ago." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Djalma,  joyfully,  an4 
OS  if  he  had  been  relieved  from  a  great  weight 
"Then  there  will  be  nothing  to  sadden  this 
happy  day !" 

"tint,  cousin,"  resumed  Adrienne,  *'hov 
came  you  not  to  suspect  this  emissary  ?" 

"  Some  words,  which  afterwards  escaped  fiat 
him,    inspired    me   with    doubts,"    answered  | 
Djalma;  "but  at  first  I  followed  him,  fearing 
the  marshal  might  be  in  danger — ^foir  I  knov, 
that  he  also  has  enemies." 

"Now  that  I  reflect  on  it,  you  were  quite 
right,  cousin,  for  some  new  plot  against  iSbt 
marshal  was  probable  enough;  and  the  leut 
doubt  was  enough  to  induce  you  to  go  to  him.** 
"  I  did  so — even  though  you  were  waitxng  for 
me." 


"It  was  a  generous  sacrifice;  and  my 

for  you  is  increased  by  it,  if  it  could  be  in- 
creased," said  Adrienne,  with  emotion.  ''Bui 
what  became  of  this  man  r" 

"  At  my  desire,  he  got  into  the  carriage 
me.  Anxious  about  the  marshal,  and  in  dc  . 
at  seeing  the  time  wasted,  that  I  was  to  Ikte 
passed  with  you,  cousin,  I  pressed  him  witli  A 
sorts  of  questions.  SeTer af  times,  he  replied  t> 
me  with  embarrassment,  and  then  the  idea  stnflk 
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e,  dtat  the  whole  might  be  a  Biure,  Kemcm- 
betuig  all  that  thcr  had  already  attempted,  to 

— : ;„  yom-  opinion,  I  immediately  changed 

B.  The  Teiation  of  tho  man  who  ac- 
companied m«  LhcQ  became  ao  visible,  that  I 
ousnt  to  hare  hod  no  doubt  upon  the  (ubject. 
Still,  when  I  thought  of  Manhal  Simon,  I  felt  a 
kind  of  vacua  lemorse,  which  you,  cousin,  have 
BOW  happUy  set  at  rest," 

"  Those  ncople  are  implacable  I"  said  Adriennei 
"but  OUT  bappineaa  will  be  stronger  than  theu 
hate." 

Afteramoment'ssilence,  she  Tecumed  with  her 
bstntual  franlcness :  "  My  deal  cousin,  it  is  im- 
puaible  for  me  to  eonceid  what  I  haye  at  heart. 
Ltt  tu  talk  for  a  few  seconds  of  the  past,  which 
ide  BO  painful  to  us,  and  then  wo  will  for- 
U  for  ever,  like  an  eril  dream." 

ei  70U  sincerely,  at  the  risk  of 


••"i 

ii^uiinB  mjttU,"  said  the'ptince. 


ipted  Djalmi 


doville,  and  she  waited  for  Djalma'a  answer  with 
anxious  cariosity. 

"  A  stranger  to  the  customs  of  this  country," 
said  Djalnia,  without  any  cmbanassroent,  for  he 
spoke  the  truth,  "  with  a  mind  weakened  with 
t&pair,  and  misled  by  the  fatal  counsels  of  a 
man  devoted  to  my  enemies,  I  believed,  even  as 
I  WW  told,  that,  br  displaying  before  you  the 
semblance  of  another  love,  1  should  excite 
yourjealotisy,  and  thus " 

"  Enough,  cousin ;  I  understand  it  all,'  said 
Adrienne  baatily,  interrupting  Djalma  in 
turn,  that  she  might  spare  him  a  painfiJ  confes- 
■ion.  "  I  too  must  have  been  blinded  br  de«^ait, 
not  to  have  seen  through  this  wicked  jtlot, 
especially  after  your  raah  and  intrepid  tc**"" 


Ma 
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To  risk  death  for  the  sake  of  my  nosegay !"  added 
Adricime,  shuddering  at  the  mere  remembrance. 
"But  one  last  question,"  she  resumed,  "though 
I  am  already  sure  of  your  answer.  Did  you 
receive  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  you,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  which  I  saw  you  at  the 
theatre!" 

Djalma  made  no  reply.  A  dark  cloud  passed 
over  his  fine  coimtenancc,  and,  for  a  second,  his 
features  assumed  so  menacing  an  expFession, 
that  Adrienne  was  terrified  at  the  effect  produced 
by  her  words.  But  this  violent  agitation  soon 
passed  away,  and  Djalma's  brow  became  once 
more  calm  and  serene. 

"  I  have  been  more  merciful  than  I  thought," 
said  the  prince  to  Adrienne,  who  looked  at  hhn 
with  astonishment.  "  I  wished  to  come  hither, 
worthy  of  you,  my  cousin.  I  pardoned  the  man, 
who,  to  serve  my  enemies,  had  given  me  all 
those  fatal  counsels.  The  same  person,  I  am 
sure,  must  have  intercepted  your  letter.  Just 
now,  at  the  memory  of  the  evils  he  thus  caused 
me,  I  for  a  moment  regretted  my  clemency,  3ut 
then  again,  I  thought  of  your  letter  of  yesterday 
— and  my  anger  is  all  gone." 

"  Then  the  sad  time  of  fear  and  ^usptflon  ig 
over — suspicion,  that  made  me  doubt  <^  youf 
sentiments,  and  you  of  mine.  Oh,  yes  1  £ar  re* 
moved  from  us  be  that  fatal  past !  cried  M%t 
demoiselle  de  Cardoville,  with  deep  joy, 

Then,  as  if  she  had  relieved  her  heaf|  ffMH 
the  last  thought  of  sadness,  she  f^^tlHWJift  \ 
"  The  future  is  all  our  own — the  radi%|ll  ftlfW^ 
without  cloud  or  obstacle,  pure  in  the  tffffifBrily 
of  its  horizon,  and  extenqing  beyond  dM  iWn 
of  si^ht !" 

It  IB  impossible  to  describe  the  tone  of  enthu- 
siastic kope,  which  accompanied  these  words  of 
Adrienne.  But  suddenly,  her  features  assumed 
an  enression  of  touchiiM^  melanqholy,  and  she 
added,  in  a  voice  of  priypund  emotion :  "  And 
yet — 9^  th|«  hour — so  nmi^y  imfprtqnate  crea- 
tures woMex  pain !" 

This  simple  touoh  of  fiitjF  fbf  the  ^iisfortunes 
of  others,  at  the  n^uiv&t  wfiem  i)ie  noble 
maiden  herself  attaine4  to  tlie  hig[Kef|  point  of 
happiness,  had  such  an  e0bot  on  I)jai|aa,  that 
involimtarily  he  fell  qa  his  kne^  hetcofe  Adri- 
enne, clasped  his  Ivf^x^  together,  and  turned 
towards  her  his  fine  ooimtenance,  yriik  an  al- 
most darixig  expression. 

Then,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  bowed 
his  head  witnout  speaking  a  sinygle  word. 
There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence. 

Adrienne  was  the  first  to  break  it,  as  she  saw 
a  tear  steal  through  the  slender  fingers  of  the 
prince. 

"  My  friend !  what  is  the  matter  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed, as,  with  a  movement  rapid  as  thought, 
she  stooped  forward,  and,  taking  hold  of 
Djalma's  hands,  drew  them  from  before  his 
face.    That  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

"  You  weep  !"  cried  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville, so  much  agitated,  that  she  kept  the  hands 
of  Djalma  in  her  own ;  and,  imable  to  dry  his 
tears,  the  young  Indian  allowed  them  to  flow 
like  so  many  drops  of  crystal  over  the  pale  gold 
of  his  cheeks. 

"  There  is  not  in  this  world  a  happiness  like 
to  mine !"  said  the  prince,  in  his  son,  melodious 
voice,  and  with  a  kmd  of  exhaustion ;  "  there- 
fore do  I  feel  great  sadness,  and  so  it  should  be. 
You  give  me  heaven — and  were  I  to  give  you 
the  whole  earth,  it  wo\ild  be  but  a  poor  return. 
Alas  I   what  can  man  do  for  a  divinity,  but 


humbly  bless  and  adore  ?  He  can  never  hope  to 
return  the  gifts  bestowed :  and  this  makes  hiai 
suffer — ^not  in  his  pride — bat  in  his  heart !" 

Djalma  did  not  exaggerate.  He  said  what  he 
really  felt ;  and  the  rather  h3rperbolical  form, 
familiar  to  Oriental  nations,  ooold  alone  ezpnts 
his  thought. 

The  tone  of  hia  regret  wtm  so  sinoere,  his 
humility  so  gentle  ana  ftili  of  simplicity,  that 
Adrienne,  also  moved  to  tears,  answered  him 
with  an  effusion  of  serious  tendeomess:  ''My 
friend,  we  are  both  at  the  supreme  point  of 
happiness.  Our  future  feUcity  appears  to  have 
no  limits,  and  yet,  though  derived  mnn  difforent 
souroes,  sad  reflections  have  come  to  both  of  vs. 
It  is,  you  see,  that  there  are  some  sorts  of  ha^ 
piness,  which  make  you  dizzy  with  their  onm 
immensity.  For  a  moment,  the  heart,  the  mind, 
the  fK>ul,  are  incapable  of  containing  so  much 
bliss  i  it  overflows  and  drowns  ns.  Urns  tfap 
flow^vs  sometimes  hang  their  hsB4s,  oporesaed 
by  the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  sons  whioa  is  yet 
their  love  and  life.  Oh,  my  friend !  this  sad- 
ness inay  be  great,  but  it  is  also  sw«el !" 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  tha  voice  of 
Adrienne  grew  fointer  and  Ip^jUeTi  gnd  her 
hea4  bowed  lower,  as  if  she  wers  in4fsd  sink« 
ine  beneath  U^  weight  of  her  hsppiiisjn, 

iMalma  hs4  V^mained  kneeling  Defoff  Iter,  his 
hands  in  hers^s^e  that  as  she  thus  b«9t  (bsward, 
hev  ivory  Itqpshead  and  goldei^  lisif  Notched 
tl^S  smber-eoloured  brow  and  f^on  pssi»  oi 
Djjshaa. 

4lid  the  sweet,  silent  tears  •(  tht  tlHi  fong 
loTWSi  flowed  together,  sn4  |llin|M  H  ^"7 
feQ  on  fl^eir  clasped  hai^. 

♦  ♦  « 

Whilst  this  4«m  uss  passinn  in  HiSi  Mtd  dt 
Cardo^rille,  An|i(c4s  had  goi^s  fo  ^  pas  dt 
VaugiwMrd,  to  ijttw  a  lettef  tnmAwm^^ 

(SBAPTERSCTR 

THB   IlfrrATfO«« 

As  we  \^yp  glready  sai4t  Ifch  BMt]f  oecnpisd 
a  pavilion  in  the  JMnai  annexe^  |o  Hue  boose 
in  the  Rue  de  Yaugirsrd,  |nhsbi|e<i  by  a  good 
number  of  the  reveiSnd  frithers  of  the  Compsny 
of  Jesus.  Nothing  could  be  cahner  and  more 
silent  than  this  dwelling.  Every  one  nwkein 
whispers,  and  the  servants  th^inselveshaa  some- 
thing oily  in  tfieir  words,  something  sanctified 
in  their  very  walk. 

Like  all  that  is  subject  to  the  chilling  sad 
destructiva  influence  of  these  men,  this  mooni- 
fiilly  quiet  house  was  entirely  wanting  in  lift 
and  animation.  The  boarders  passed  sn  exists 
ence  of  wearisome  and  icy  monotony,  only 
broken  by  ^e  use  of  certain  devotionsl  exsr* 
cises ;  and  thus,  in  accordance  vrith  the  sslflsh 
calculation  of  the  reverend  frithexa,  the  mmd, 
deprived  of  all  nourishment  and  ail  esKtemal 
support,  soon  began  to  droop  and  pine  vway  in 
soUtude.  The  heart  seemed  to  best  move  sloi^ 
the  soul  was  boiumbed,  the  oharsoter  iesst> 
ened ;  at  last,  idl  free  will,  all  power,  of  di^ 
srimination  was  extinguished,  and  the  bosnkn 
submitting  to  the  same  process  of  sel&snaski]Si> 
tion,  as  the  novioet  of  the  company <  hiwssrwj  fike 
them,  mere  oorp$9a  in  the  hands  of  ^to  LiuihT 
hood. 

The  object  of  these  mancBmnes  was  dear  aai 
simple.  They  secured  the  mesas  of.ulrtHiiisg 
all  kinds  of  doHoHmka^  the  eoostsBt  sim  sf  At 
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riEilfiil  poliej  and  mercilms  cupidity  of  these 
pcieets.  By  the  aid  of  enormous  sums,  of 
which  they  thus  heoome  tiut  possessors  or  the 
tmstees,  thejr  follow  out  and  obtain  the  success 
of  their  projects,  eren  though  murder,  incen- 
diaiism,  rerolt,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
excited  by  and  through  them,  should  drench  in 
bloodi  the  countries  over  which  they  seek  to 
extend  their  dark  dominion. 

As  their  instrument,  money  acquired  by  every 
pdttible  method,  however  shameful  and  criminu 
•^as  their  object,  the  despotic  rule  of  minds  and 
eoosciences,  so  that  they  may  be  turned  to 
aeoount  for  the  profit  of  the  Company  of  Jesus 
— such  have  been,  such  will  ever  be,  the  means 
and  the  end  of  this  religious  order. 

Amongst  other  methods  of  pouring  money 
ittto  thek  ever  yawning  purse,  the  leverend 
Ushers  had  founded  the  .Retreat,  in  which  Mr. 
Hardy  now  resided. 

Persons  with  diseased  minds,  broken  hearts, 
ax  weakened  intelligence,  misled  by  a  false 
senae  of  devotion,  and  deceived  by  the  advice  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  priestly 
party,  were  drawn  into  this  place,  made  very 
oomfortable,  insensibly  isolated  from  the  world, 
aad  finally  plundered  in  this  religious  den^  with 
aU  the  pious  unction  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
frdater  ^hrf  of  God,  according  to  the  motto  of 
the  honourable  society. 

In  the  Jesuit  slangf  as  may  be  seen  by  many  a 
kypdeiitical  prospectus,  designed  to  attract  the 
unwary  victmis  of  these  pious  frauds,  these 
boimts  ef  robbers  are  generally  entitled  :  **  6a- 
ered  asylums,  open  to  the  weary  soul,  fati^ed 
by  the  vain  noise  of  the  world  ;**  or,  '*  Calm 
retreats,  in  which  the  fietithful,  happily  delivered 
from  the  perishable  attachments  of  earth,  and 
from  the  mul  bonds  of  funily  and  kindred,  may 
at  length,  alone  with  his  Qod,  work  out  effica- 
ciously his  own  salvation,  &c.  &c.'* 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  which  are  unfortu- 
nately proved  by  a  thousand  examples  of 
shameful  gifts  and  endowments,  obtained  in 
divers  religious  houses,  to  the  prejudice  of  many 
fiunilies,  let  any  honest  man  call  upon  the  state 
to  ezercase  a  more  vigilant  superintendence  over 
these  haeardous  places,  and  there  is  no  bounds 
to  ^e  violence  of  the  priestly  party,  their  out- 
cries and  invocations  to  liberty,  and  their  la- 
mentations over  the  injured  rights  of  conscience. 

Might  we  not  answer  to  these  singular  pre- 
tences, that  the  keepers  of  gambling  tables 
might,  with  equal  justice,  invoke  the  name  of 
liberty,  and  appeal  against  the  decisions  which 
have  dosed  their  dens  ?  For,  after  all,  was  it 
not  an  attack  on  the  liberty  of  the  gamblers, 
who  came  freely  and  joyously  to  risk  their 
patrimony  in  these  houses,  and  who  held  it  a 
right  of  conscience,  to  be  allowed  to  stake  upon 
A  eazd  the  last  resources  of  a  family  ? 

Yes  ;  we  ask  sincerely,  seriously,  what  diffier- 
enoe  is  there,  between  a  man  who  ruins  and 
lobs  his  children  by  playing  at  rouffe  and  noir, 
and  another  man  who  equallv  robs  and  niins 
them,  in  the  doubtfal  hope  of  being  successful 
at  Ihe  same  of  hell  or  heaven,  at  which  certain 
poiests  have  had  the  sacrilegious  audacity  to  act 
miamkent 

/■'Kotfaing  is  more  opposed  to  the  true  spirit  of 
Ohsstianity,  than  these  impudent  spoliations. 
It  is  repentance,  and  the  practice  of  every 
ifvtiie,  and  devotion  to  suffering,  and  the  love  of 
eae^aneighbottr,  which  alone  deserve  heaven — 
eAdtoot  a«um  c^  money  laid  down  as  a  stake,  in 


the  hope  of  winmrn^  paradise,  and  after  all, 
carried  off  by  false  priests,  who  understand  the 
tricks  of  the  oame,  and  who,  thanks  to  their 
sleight-of-hand,  are  able  to  make  a  rich  harvest 
of  the  weak  and  simple. 

Such  then  was  the  asylum  of  peace  and  inno- 
cence, in  which  Mr.  Hardy  had  taken  refhge. 

He  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  a  pavilion 
which  opened  upon  a  portion  of  the  garden. 
His  apartments  had  been  judiciously  chosen, 
for  we  know  with  what  profound  and  diabolical 
craft  the  reverend  fathers  avail  themselves  of 
material  influences,  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  minds  they  are  moulding  to  their 
purpose. 

Imagine  a  prospect  bounded  by  a  hich  wall, 
of  a  blackish  grey,  half-covered  with  ivy,  the 
plant  peculiar  to  ruins.  A  dark  avenue  of  old 
yew-trees,  so  fit  to  shade  the  tomb  with  their 
sepulchral  verdure,  extended  from  this  wall  to  a 
little  semi-circle,  in  front  of  the  apartment  gene- 
rally occupied  by  Mr.  Hardy.  Two  or  three 
mounds  of  earth,  bordered  with  box,  symmetri- 
cally cut,  completed  the  charms  of  this  garden, 
which  in  every  respect  resembled  a  cemetery. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Though  the  April  sun  shone  brightlv,  its  rays, 
intercepted  by  the  high  wall  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  could  not  penetrate  into  that  portion  of 
the  garden,  obscure,  damp,  and  cold  as  a  cavern, 
which  communicated  with  Mr.  Hardy's  apart- 
ment. 

The  room  was  furnished  with  a  perfect  sense 
of  the  comfortable.  A  soft  carpet  covered  the 
floor;  thick  curtains  of  dark  green  stufi^  the 
same  colour  as  the  walls,  sheltered  an  excellent 
bed,  and  hxmg  in  folds  about  the  glass-door, 
which  opened  on  the  garden.  Some  pieces  of 
mahogany  furniture,  plain,  but  very  clean  and 
bright,  stood  rotmd  the  room.  Above  the  secre- 
tary, placed  just  in  front  of  the  bed,  was  a  large 
ivory  crucifix,  upon  a  black  velvet  ground. 
The  chimney-piece  was  adorned  with  a  clock,  in 
an  ebony  case,  with  ivory  ornaments  represent- 
ing all  sorts  of  gloomy  emblems,  such  as  hour- 
glasses, scythes,  death  s-heads,  &c.  &c. 

Now  imagine  this  scene  in  a  kind  of  half- 
light,  -with  its  solitary  and  mournful  silence, 
only  broken  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  by  the  lugu- 
brious sound  of  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring 
chapel,  and  you  will  recognise  the  infernal  skill, 
with  which  these  dangerous  priests  know  how 
to  turn  to  account  every  external  object,  when 
they  wish  to  influence  the  mind  of  those  they 
are  anxious  to  gain  over. 

And  this  was  not  all.  After  appealing  to  the 
senses,  it  was  necessary  to  address  themselves 
to  the  intellect — and  this  was  the  method 
adopted  by  the  reverend  fathers. 

A  single  book — ^but  one — was  left,  as  if  by 
chance,  within  reach  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

TWs  book  was  the  Imitation.* 

But  as  it  might  happen,  that  Mr.  Hardy 
would  not  have  the  courage  or  the  desire  to  read 
this  book,  thoughts  and  reflections  borrowed 
from  its  merciless  pages,  and  written  in  very 
large  characters,  were  suspended  in  black  frames 

•  It  is  hardly  necessaury  to  remind  the  English  reader, 
that  the  celebrated  work  here  mentioned,  The  Imitation 
qf  Ckriit,  by  Thomas  a  Kempif,  i«  not  exclusively  patron- 
ised by  the  Jesuits,  or  even  by  the  Koraaa  Catholics,  but 
has  been  translated  into  every  European  lanfuage,  and 
is  popular  with  almost  every  sect  of  Christians  in  the 
world.  The  objections  here  taken  against  It,  would, 
perhaps,  apply  with  equal  fores  to  the  Holy  Bcriptnres 
thems^Tes. 
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dose  to  tho  bed»  or  at  otfa«ff  parts  within -sight  of 
Mr.  Htrdy*  to  thftt»  inYoluntarily*  in  the  Md 
leisure  of  his  inattife  dejeotion»  his  eyes  were 
ftlxnost  necessarily  attraoted  by  thenu 

We  shall  giTe  some  speoimens  of  the  maxims* 
with  which  Uie  rererend  fathers  thus  surrounded 
their  victim.  It  will  then  be  seen,  to  what  a 
&tal  circle  of  despairing  thoughts  they  confined 
the  idrcady  weakened  mind  of  this  unfortunate 
man,  so  long  a  prey  to  the  most  acute  sorrow. 

This  is  what  he  read  mechanically,  every  in- 
stant of  the  day  and  night*  whenever  the  blessed 
sleep  fled  from  his  eyes  inflamed  with  tears : 

**  It  if  vain  to  ptU  one*8  trust  in  marif  or  in  any 
creature, 

••  Oitr  life  here  heloto  mil  soon  be  ai  an  end. 
Let  us  see  how  we  are  prepared, 

••  The  man  who  lives  to-day^  is  seen  no  more  tO" 
morrow;  and,  when  he  has  disappeared  from  our 
sights  he  is  soon  banished  from  our  thoughts, 

••  In  the  morning^  consider  that  you  may  per- 
haps not  live  till  the  evening  —  at  nighty  do  not 
JUuter  yourself  that  you  must  needs  behold  the 
morning, 

•'  Who  will  remember  you  aft^  your  death  ?  who 
wiU  pray  for  youT 

**  You  are  deceived ^  if  you  expect  aught  else  but 
suffering  here  below, 

**  Alt  this  mortal  life  is  full  of  misery,  and  sur- 
rounded  with  crosses,  near  then  your  cross, 
chasten  your  body^  and  bring  it  itUo  siibjection,  de- 
spise yourself,  and  wish  others  to  despise  you, 

**  Be  surCf  that  your  life  should  be  a  continual 
death;  for  the  more  a  man  dies  to  himself,  the  more 
he  lives  to  God," 

.  It  was  not  enough  thus  to  plunge  the  soul  of 
the  victim  into  incurable  despair,  by  the  help  of 
these  afflicting  maxims ;  but  it  was  also  neces- 
sary to  reduce  him  to  the  corpse-like  obedience, 
required  by  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Therefore  the 
reverend  fathers  had  judiciously  <^osen  some 
other  passages  from  the  Imitalum^  for  in  that 
awfU  book  may  be  found  a  thousand  terrors  to 
operate  on  woeUl  minds,  a  thousand  slavish 
maxims  to  chain  and  degrade  the  pusillanimotis 
soul. 
Therefore  it  was  written: 

**  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  live  in  a  state  of 
obedience^  to  have  a  superior,  and  twt  to  be  the 
master  of  one's  ottn  actions, 

"  It  M  much  safer  to  obey  than  to  command, 
•*  It  is  well  to  depend  only  upon  God,  in  the 
person  of  our  superiors,  who  are  his  representatives," 

And  it  was  not  enough  to  have  terrified  and 
filled  with  despair  the  hapless  victim,  to  have 
deprived  him  of  the  habit  of  liberty,  to  have 
broken  him  into  a  blind  and  brutish  obedience, 
to  have  persuaded  him  (with  all  the  incredible 
insolence  of  clerical  pride),  that  to  submit  him- 
self to  the  first  priest  he  met,  was  in  reality  to 
•ubvnt  himself  to  God — it  was  also  necessary  to 
keep  the  victim  in  the  house,  in  which  they 
•were  to  rivet  hia  chain. 

Therefore  these  maxims  were  found  amongst 
tliferent; 

**  Wander  from  one  place  to  the  other,  you  mil 
find  no  peace  save  in  submitting  to  the  guidance 
xrfa  svperft^r, 

'  '*  Arony  Aorc  he^n  deceived  by  the  hope  ofimprov- 
irtff 'their  tondition,  and  by  the  desire  of  change" 

^'.^A9A;iv>w  iait^i^eMr*  Hardy  carried  wounded 
if^ojltii^  jt^mso^  wMUt  hi4  heart,:  torn  ]»y  bitier 


grief  and  the  seaso  ^  horrlbii  taQftt^CfjwMi 
even  Caster. than  his  extenud  ijijtirieik  :.-  r.  r^nWr, 

Attended  witjli  tke  vtanott  c«re».-  aftdk.'tiMalik  Is 
the  acknowledged  skill  of  Doetxm  BaUiMff^  Ife 
Hardy  soon  recovered  from  the  ]kiwrt07ii»  Jud 
received,  when  he  threw  himself  inie^tktt  ndtt 
of  his  burning  factory.  ;:■  Jl  " 

Yet,  in  order  to  ihvour  the  pngecto^.ef  ihe 
reverend  fathers,  a  certain  znedicinty  Jtittalni 
enough  in  its  eflects,  but  destiAeA;to,«ntlftr  a 
time  upon  the  mind  of  the  patienlf  and'OiMi 
employed  for  that  purpose  in  twmiier  itat|iartaat 
cases  by  the  pious  doctor,  was  edminislttfed  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  had  kept  him  pretty:  tag  iB.'* 
state  of  mental  torpor.  ;■     !- 

To  a  soul  agonised  by  cruel  daecptiott^lt 
appears  an  inestimable  benefit  to  \»  plungUi  into 
that  kind  of  torpor,  which  «t  least  .prevenli  «te 
from  dwelling  upon  the  past.  Hr..  fibid|ii!h 
signed  himself  entirely  to  this  pfleiound  Afiithy, 
and  at  length  came  to  regard  it  ae  .the  ,s«]^rane 
good.  Thus  unfortunate  wtetohee,  jiottmttl^hiy 
cruel  diseases,  accept  with  grstitnde  Ite  «Mle 
which  kills  them  slowly,  hut  Which  stileut 
deadens  the  sense  of  pain.  ,    •  ^^    /  vi:v 

In  sketching  the  portrait  of  ;ft£r..'Hardf,  ip^ 
tried  to  give  some  idea  of  Uie  et:qn30iM4e&osi(y 
of  his  tender  soul,  of  his  painfrii*  susoeplibiSitj 
with  regard  to  anything  baeor  or  wiokedw  mtkm. 
his  incli'able  goodness^  upn^tnea^  -aMl  gHie- 
rosity.  ■     •.:      i  1  ^/ 

We  now  allude  to  these  edmirebie'qufilitieik 
because  we  must  observe  that  vfith  himveal'vili^ 
almost  all  who  possess  them,  they  wseeJioWShiT 
could  not  be  united  with  an  enepgelie:  aedlfii» 
lute  character.  Admirably  peraeverinf^  i»  goftd 
deeds,  the  influence  of  this  exc^ent  aaa^vw 
insinuating  rather  than  commitndingi>  it  tn«rHit 
by  the  rude  energy  and  sooyewhat  ovefebcfniKg 
will,  peculiar  to  other  men  ol  great  and;  nHhif 
heart,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  reali^  the  pft)di|y 
of  his  Common  Dwelling-house ;  it-  waa.i^  ^^^ 
tionate  persuasion,  for  witii  him.  mttdness.ttok 
the  place  of  force.  At  sight  of  an^  haseauMStf 
injustice,  he  did  not  rouse  himsnlt  £iiripwi»aMi 
threatening ;  but  he  suflered  iatcnae-piteB;.'.  H^ 
did  not  boldly  attack  the  crimmid,  ivnt  JM/tvtoed 
away  from  hun  in  pity  and  sorsow. :  ^Aad^lhft 
his  loving  heart,  so  fbU  of  frmtmne  liddtfw^ 
had  an  irresistible  kmgin^for  the  bkqttiediegiir 
tact  of  dear  affections ;  they  alone  bould  teqiit 
alive.  Even  as  a  poor,  frail  bird  diea  Vi^  tbfc 
cold,  when  it  can  no  longer  lie  clQe&.'te.f& 
brethren,  and  receive  and  comnuutioatift  tiie 
warmth  of  the  maternal  nest  \<\i. 

And  now  this  sensitive  orgamzatiol^  this 
tremely  susceptible  nature,  reeeiyee  blow-, 
blow  from  sorrows  and  decMaptionai  oneol  wMck 
would  suffice  to  shake,  if  it  did  Aoi  icon[|iier,!tke 
firmest  and  most  resolute  chazaeterrf. 

Mr.  Hardy's  best  friend  has  infiuaoBsIf  be- 
trayed him.  ...    :        -.  i   \-  ■• 

His  adored  mistress  has  abandoned  him; .  * 

The  house,  which  he  had  femaded  im  ike 
benefit  of  bis  workmmi, -whoaa  hei^^Jertedal 
brethrcBi,  is  reduced  to  a  hea|^ oCnunaii: ^  .  u'i 

What  then  happens  ^  AlLthe  apiin^;«fiBi 
soul  are  at  aneo  orricen.-  Toor  iieeUa;  tt»  kssiit 
such  frightful  attacks,,  too  fataUy  deeenrtd  .t» 
seek  refuge  ia  other  afibetionafrt .too  jmichidii^ 
couraged  to  think  of  laying  tha.^rst.-«taBit  feCsaj 
new  ^tice-^this  poor  hearty  iBfdated.froin.-eterT 
salutary  infliiiiiiii  llnrtii  nMiifinli  iiT  ihk  ■■sii 
and  of  itseit;  in  a  kind  of^^oomiritoilKm  i-j!«-x 

And  if  Bumerrpmsiniitg  iasiimaeitof  " 
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aAtUonr  Jtrivtf,  lit  long  mtenralt,  to  rouse  them* 
BeWes  within  him,  and  if,  half-opening  the  eyet 
«f  'bm-  mind,  which  he  has  kept  oloseicl  Mramst 
dii  pneent,  the  past,  and  the  future,  Mr.  Hardy 
Woks  around  hun — what  does  he  see?  Only 
lilew  sentaiMMB,  so  fall  of  terrible  despair: 

'*  Thou  art  nothing  but  dust  and  ashes. 
.w!«<  Grief  and  tears  are  thy  portion. 
r^.-.4SiBelieve  not  in  any  child  of  earth, 
i-  ^^liere  are  no  such  things  as  friendship  or 
«i«i  of  kindred. 
'•^•^lAU  human  affections  are  false. 

'*  Die  in  the  morning,  and  they  will  forget 
4hee  before  night. 

**  Be  humble — despise  thyielf— and  let  others 
iiesplae  thee. 
:  «f  IMnk  not,  reason  not,  Hyo  not — ^but  commit 
fSkr  fiu»  to  the  hands  of  a  superior,  who  will 
'think  and  reason  for  thee. 
<  ^«  Weep,  swfllsr,  think  upon  death. 
-  *<  Yea,  death!   always  death— that  should  be 
thyithought  when  thou  thinkest— -but  it  is  better 
actto  tfamk  at  all. 

i-i**  Lot  a  feeling  of  eeaeeless  woe  prepare  thy 
way  to  heayen. 

"  *•  U  la  only  by  aorrow,  that  we  are  welcome  to 
the  terrible  God  whom  we  adore !" 
'    Such  were  the  consolations  offered  to  this  un- 
fnMnate  man.    Affirightcd,  he  again  closed  his 
eyes,  and  fell  back  into  his  lethargy. 

As  for  Icaring  this  gloomy  retreat,  he  could 
motiot  rather  he  did  not  desire  to  do  so.  He 
luul  lost  the  power  of  wiUing ;  and  then  it  must 
be 'Confessed,  he  had  finished  by  getting  accus- 
tomed to  this  house,  and  liked  it  well — they  paid 
)iim.  such  discreet  attentions,  and  yet  left  him  so 
muck  alone  with  his  grief — there  reigned  all 
kMund  auch  a  death-Uke  silence,  which  har- 
BMniaed  exactly  with  the  silence  of  his  heart, 
aiDd  that  waa  now  the  tomb  of  his  last  lore,  his 
last  friendship,  his  last  hope.  All  energy  was 
deid  within  him ! 

-  Then  began  that  slow,  but  ineritable  transfor- 
■latioii,  so  Judiciously  foreseen  by  Rodin,  who 
^lieeted  the  whole  of  this  machination,  even  in 
its  smallest  details. 

..  iJu  first  alarmed  br  the  dreadiiil  maxims  which 
•ntfotmded  him,  1^.  Hardy  had  at  length  ae- 
4raitomed  himself  to  read  them  over  almost  me- 
chanicaUr,  just  aa  the  captive,  in  his  mournful 
keun  of  leisure,  counts  the  nidls  in  the  door  of 
hia  pviaon,  or  the  bars  of  the  grated  window. 
This  waa  already  a  great  point  gained  by  the 
Keveieud  nithers.  ' 

And  soon  his  weakened  mind  waa  struck  with 
Che  apparent  correctness  of  these  fidse  and 
melaneholy  aphorisms. 

Thus  he  read :  ^  Do  not  count  upon  the  affec- 
tion of  any  human  creature  " — and  he  had  him- 
self been  shamefully  betrayed. 

**llaa  is  bom  to  sorrow  and  despair" — and  he 
was  himself  despairing. 

"There  ia  no  rest  aave  in  the  cessation  of 
thought"'  "and  the  slumber  of  lus  mind  had 
troUght  some  relief  to  his  pain. 

Two  apertures,  skilfully  concealed  by  the  hang- 
ings and  in  the  wninscotiag  of  these  apartments, 
enabled  the  reverend  fathers  at  all  times  to  see 
and  hear  the  ioarden^  and  above  all  to  observe 
their  eountenanee  and  manner,  when  they  be* 
^iaired  tkcms^ves  to  be  alone. 
/ivBvery  estdamation  of  grief^  whieh  escaped 
JteoO''  Mfi*  Hardy  in  his  gloomy  aoUtude,  waa  re*- 
peated  to  father  d'Aigrigny  br  a  mysterious 
oateBee.  .'  ThertfrecendfiLtherv^ollowing  senipu- 


lously  the  imtrtietloiis  of  Rodin,  had  ct  first 
Viaited  hia  batMkr  rerr  rarefy.  We  hov^  said, 
that,  when  Father  d'Aigrigny  wished  it»  he 
could  display  an  almost  itreeistible  power  of 
charming ;  and  accordingly  he  threw  aU  hia  tact 
and  skill  into  the  interviews  he  had  with  Mr. 
Hardy,  when  he  came  frx>m  time  to  time  to  en- 
quire after  his  health.  Informed  of  everything 
by  his  spies,  and  aided  by  his  natural  sagacityi 
he  soon  saw  all  the  use  that  might  be  made  of 
the  physical  and  moral  prostration  of  the  boarder. 
Certain  beforehand,  that  Mr.  Hardy  would  not 
take  the  hint,  he  spoke  to  him  fluently  of  the 
gloom  of  the  house,  advising  him  affectionately 
to  leave  it,  if  he  felt  oppressed  by  its  monotony, 
or  at  all  events  to  seek  beyond  its  walls  for  some 
pleasure  and  amusement. 

To  speak  of  pleasure  and  amusement  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  in  his  present  state  to 
ensure  a  refusal,  and  so  it  of  course  happened* 
Father  d'Aigrigny  did  not  at  first  try  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Hardy,  nor  did  he  speak 
to  him  of  sorrow;  but  every  time  he  came,  he 
appeared  to  take  such  a  tender  interest  in  l^un* 
and  showed  it  by  a  few  simple  and  well-timed 
words.  By  degrees,  these  interviews^  at  first  so 
rare,  became  more  frequent  and  longer.  En- 
dowed with  a  flow  of  honied,  insinuating,  per- 
suasive eloquence,  Father  d'Aigri^y  naturally 
took  for  his  theme  those  gloomy  maxuns,  to  which 
Mr.  Hardy's  attention  was  now  so  often  <Urected. 

Supple,  prudent,  skilful,  knowing  that  Mr. 
Hardy  had  hitherto  professed  that  generous  no* 
iural  religion,  which  teaches  the  grateful  adora- 
tion of  God,  the  love  of  humanity,  the  worship 
of  what  is  just  and  good,  and  which,  disdaining 
dogmas,  professes  the  same  veneration  for  Marcus 
Aurelius  as  for  Confucius,  for  Plato  as  for  Christy 
for  Moses  as  for  Lycurgiw — ^Father  d'Aigrigny 
did  not  at  first  attempt  to  convert  him,  but  began 
by  incessantly  reminding  him  of  the  abominable 
deceptions  practised  upon  him;  and,  instead  of 
describing  such  treachery  as  an  exception  in  life 
— ^instead  of  trying  to  cahn,  encourage^  and  re- 
vive this  drooping  soul — instead  of  exhorting  Mr. 
Hardy  to  seek  cS>livion  and  consolation  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  towards  hiunanityt  to* 
wards  his  brethren,  whom  he  had  befi>re  loved 
and  succoured — Father  d'Aigrigny  strove  to  in- 
flame the  bleeding  woimds  of  the  unfortunate 
num,  painted  the  human  race  in  the  most  atrocioua 
colours,  and,  by  declaring  all  men  treacherous, 
ungrateful,  wicked,  succeeded  in  rendering  his 
d^pair  incurable. 

Having  attained  this  object,  the  Xestiit  took 
another  step.  Knowing  Mr.  Hardy's  admirable 
goodness  of  heart,  and  profiting  by  the  weakened 
state  of  his  mind,  he  spoke  to  him  of  the  coapo- 
lation  to  be  derived  by  a  man  ovemv'helmed 
with  sorrow,  from  the  belief  that  every  ene  Of 
his  tears,  instead  of  being  ateril,  was  in  fiict 
agreeable  to  God,  and  might  aid  in  the  aalVatian 
of  souls^the  bdief,  as  the  reversiul  imhet 
adroitly  added,  that  hjftith  alone  can  aofroiir 
be  made  useful  to  humanity,  and  «icdtptabU*r»^tt» 
Divinity.  .       >      I 

Whatever  impiety,  whatever  atrocious  M^kiiil^ 
velUm  there  was  in  these  dcteatable  map^ims, 
which  make  of  a  benevolent  Deity  a^  being  i.dor 
lighted  v^th  the  tears  of  his  creatures,  waa  thus 
skilfully  concealed  from  the  eye*  of  Mr.  )i^(ardy, 
whose  generoi^s  instincts  were  i|^  aUre^  a&q^ 
did  this  loviitg  and  tender  soul,  whom  im7vt)rthy 
priests  were  driving-  to  a  isoreof  mot^i^'SiliS^de, 
ikui  a.moamCiU-ehanii  hi  fXtk  lie^OBi^  ^t'hi^ 
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(Mtfrows  would  at  leaat  be  profitable  to  other 
men.  It  was  at  first  only  a  fiction ;  but  the 
enfeebled  mind,  which  takes  pleasure  in  such  a 
fable,  finishes  by  receiving  it  as  a  reality,  and  by 
degrees  will  submit  to  all  its  consequences. 

Such  was  the  moral  and  physical  Btate  of  Mr. 
Hardy,  when,  by  means  of  a  servant  who  had  been 
bought  over,  he  received  &om  Agricola  Baudoin 
a  letter  requesting  an  interview. 

The  day  for  this  interview  was  come. 

Two  or  three  hours  before  the  moment  fixed 
for  Agricola's  visit,  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered 
the  apartment  of  Mr.  Hardy. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 

THE  VISIT. 

Whew  Father  d'Aigrigny  entered  the  room, 
Mr.  Hardy  was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair. 
His  attitude  was  indicative  of  extreme  dejection. 
Beside  him,  on  a  little  table,  was  a  potion  or- 
dered by  Doctor  Bolemier,  for  the  frail  constitu- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardy  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  so 
many  cruel  strokes,  and  he  was  now  only  the 
shadow  of  his  former  sell  His  coimtenance  was 
very  pale  and  thin,  but  expressed  for  the  moment 
a  kmd  of  mournfiil  tranquillity.  In  that  short 
time,  his  hair  had  become  completely  grey ;  his 
eve  wandered  here  and  there,  dull,  languishing, 
almost  dead,  lie  leaned  his  head  against  the 
back  of  his  seat,  and  his  slim  hands,  protruding 
from  the  large  sleeves  of  his  brown  dressing- 
gown,  rested  on  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

As  he  approached.  Father  d'Aigrigny  gave  to 
his  countenance  the  most  benignant  and  affec- 
tionate expression.  His  glance  seemed  full  of 
mildness  and  amenity,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice 
had  never  been  more  caressing. 

"  Well,  my  dear  son  !"  said  he  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
as  he  embraced  him  with  hypocritical  tenderness 
(the  Jesuit  is  fond  of  an  embrace),  '*  how  do 
you  find  yourself  to-day  r" 

**  As  usual,  father," 

'*  Do  you  continue  satisfied  with  the  attention 
of  the  servants  of  the  house,  my  dear  son?" 

**  Yes,  father." 

**Tho  silence  of  which  you  are  so  fond,  my 
dear  son«  has  not,  I  hope,  been  disturbed  ?" 
No — I  thank  you.' 

Does  your  apartment  still  please  you  r" 
Perfectly." 
Are  you  in  want  of  nothing  ?" 

"  Of  nothing,  father." 

♦«  We  are  so  happy  to  see,  that  you  take 
pleasure  in  our  poor  house,  my  dear  son,  that 
we  would  Cain  anticipate  your  desires." 

"  I  desire  nothing,  father — nothing  but  sleep, 
which  is  always  so  grateful  to  me,"  added  Mr. 
Hardy,  with  the  deepest  dejection. 

*'  Sleep  is  oblivion ;  and,  here  below,  it  is 
better  to  forget  than  to  remember,  since  men 
are  so  thankless  and  wicked,  that  almost  every 
Temembrance  is  bitter — is  it  not  so,  my  dear  son  ? ' 

"  Alas  !  it  is  too  true,  father  !" 

**I  admire  your  pious  resignation,  my  dear 
son.  Ah  I  how  agreeable  to  God  is  this  constant 
gaatleness  in  afi£otion !  — Believe  me,  my  son, 
your  tears  and  your  grief  are  an  offering,  which 
will  sii&nt  favour  of  the  Lord,  both  far  yourself 
and  your  brethren.  Man  is  bom  for  suiting  in 
this  world ;  and  to  siifier  with  gratitude  to  Ood 
is  veally  to  pray — and  we  never  pray  for  our- 
aelves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  human 

!  .  <*  ilpav^u  'gxanty  that  my  sorrows  may  not  be 
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steril !— To  suffer  is  to  pray,"  repeated  Mr.  Hvdy, 
as  if  recalling  that  thought  "  To  sniffer  is  to 
pray — ^to  pray  for  the  whole  hitman  noe;  and 
yet  formeny — ^it  seemed  to  me — that  the  4ntiaf 
of  man ** 

"  Go  on,  my  dear  son ;  complete  your  ihauAtT 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  seeing  that  Mr*  Imdy 
stopped  short. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  latter»who 
had  raised  himself  a  little  in  his  arm-cluury  threw 
himself  back  exhausted,  and  xnurmured :  "  Why 
should  I  think  }  It  wearies  me,  and  I  have  na 
strength  for  it." 

"  You  say  well,  my  dear  son ;  why  ahould  yoa 
think  ?    It  is  better  to  belieye." 

"  Yes,  father ;  it  is  better  to  believe  and  svfo; 
and,  above  all — ^forget." — And  Mr.  Hardy  again 
fell  back  in  his  chsjr,  and  corered  his  eyes  wkh 
his  hand, 

**  Alas,  my  dear  son !"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
with  tears  and  a  trembling  voice,  and^is  ae* 
complished  actor  knelt  down  by  Mr.  Hardy'e 
chair ;  *'  alas !  how  could  the  friend^  who  so 
abominably  betrayed  you,  bring  himself  to  in- 
jure such  a  heart  as  yours  ?  But  it  is  ever  thus, 
when  we  seek  the  love  of  the  creature  radier 
than  that  of  the  Creator — and  this  unworthy 
ftiend " 

"  Oh !  for  pity  sake,  do  not  speak  to  me  of  thst 
treachery!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  interrupting  the 
reverend  father  with  a  voice  of  supplication. 

*•  Well !  no — I  will  not  speak  of  it,  my  beioved 
son.  Let  us  forget  the  perjured  friend — ths 
wretch,  whom  sooner  or  later  the  vengeance  of 
God  will  overtake,  for  having  sported  so  odknMlj 
with  your  noble  confidence.  Let  us  foarget  also^ 
that  unfortunate  woman,  whose  crime,  great  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  since,  for  you,  she  trampled 
underfoot  the  most  sacred  duties,  will  yet  bring 
down  upon  her  a  terrible  pumslunent — and  out 
day " 

Again  interrupting  Father  d'Aigrigny,  Ifr. 
Hardy  said  to  him,  in  a  tone  ai  repressed,  hat 
bitter  agony:  "  It  is  too  much !  you  do  not  know, 
father,  the  pain  you  give  me — oh!  vou  do  sol 
know  it !" 

•*  Forgive  me— oh  !  forgive  me,  ray  son.  Bat, 
alas !  you  see,  that  the  mere  remembranoe  of 
these  terrestrial  attachments  even  now  caoOesyoa 
the  most  violent  grief ;  does  not  this  provov  wt 
you  can  only  hope  for  consolation  and  roil; 
above  the  delusions  of  this  corrupting  *ti^  cor* 
rupted  world  r" 

*<0h,  God!  shall  I  ever  find  themT'  cried 
the  unfortimate  man,  with  an  outbreak  of  des- 
pair. 

**  Will  you  ever  find  them  ?"  exclaimed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  admirably  acted  emotioB. 
"  Can  you  doubt  of  it  ? — Oh  !  what  a  ghnioiis 
day  it  will  be  for  me,  when,  having  advanced  a 
little  further  in  that  path  of  salvation,  which  you 
are  now  digging  with  your  tears,  all  that  tat 
the  present  seems  plunged  in  darkness,  will  be 
illumined  with  ineffable  and  divine  light! — Oh! 
what  a  sweet,  what  a  blessed  day  I  when  thelsil 
ties  which  bind  you  to  this  vile  earth  riiall  be 
broken,  and  you  will  become  one  of  us,  and  oiiy 
aspire  to  eternal  felicity  I" 

"  Yes— death !" 

"Say,  rather,  immortal  life  in  heaven,  my 
dear  son,  where  you  will  have  a  glorious  plna, 
not  far  form  the  everlasting  throne.  My  pateraal 
heart  desires  and  hopes  it  for  you;  nad  year 
name  is  repeated  every  dav  in  my  pnyeia,  aadia 
those  of  our  good  fmen» 
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^  At  least,  I  do  all  I  can  to  attain  to  this  blind 
fmith,  to  this  complete  abnegation  of  the  things 
of  earth,  by  which  alone,  you  tell  me,  I  am  to 
oinain  vost?' 

**  My  poor,  dear  son,  if  your  Christian  modesty 
allowed  yon  to  compare  what  you  were  in  the 
fix«t  diays  of  your  arrival  at  this  house,  with 
what  you  are  at  present — thanks  only  to  your 
sinoere  desire  to  believe — you  would  be  quite 
astonished.  What  a  difference !  To  your  agita- 
tion and  despair  has  succeeded  a  religious  calm. 
Is  not  this  true?" 

**Yes,  it  is  true.  Sometimes,  when  I  have 
anffered  a  long  while,  my  heart  ceases  to  throb— 
I  am  calm — the  dead  also  are  calm,"  said  Mr. 
Hardy,  as  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast. 

^  Ah,  my  dear  son,  my  dear  son !  you  break 
my  heart  when  I  hear  you  talk  thus.  I  fear, 
that  you  still  regret  that  worldly  life,  so  fertile 
in  abominable  deceptions.  But,  this  very  day, 
we  shall  have  a  decisive  proof." 

"  How  so,  father  r 

*'  That  yoimg  artisan,  one  of  the  best  work- 
men in  your  factory,  is  coming  to  see  you." 

»♦  Ah,  yes !"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  after  a  minute's 

,  reflection,  for  his  memory  had  been  considerably 

weiikened,  as  well  as  his  other  mental  powers. 

'*  True  !  Agricola  is  coming.     I  think  I  shall  see 

him  with  pleasure." 

"  Well,  my  dear  son  !  your  interview  with  him 
will  be  the  proof  I  speak  of.  The  presence  of 
this  worthy  youth  will  recall  the  memory  of  the 
active  and  busy  life  that  jou  once  led — perhaps, 
make  yon  disdain  the  pious  repose,  wMch  you 
now  enjoy.  It  may  be,  that  you  will  wish  to 
,  reoommence  your  career,  to  form  new  friendships, 
to  seek  for  other  affections,  to  live  again,  as  in 
past  times,  a  noisy  and  agitated  life.  If  these 
desires  should  be  roused  within  you,  then  you 
are  not  yet  fit  for  solitude.  Then  obey  your  in- 
stincts, my  dear  son;  return  to  the  pleasures, 
the  joys,  the  festivals  of  life ;  my  prayers  will 
follow  you  in  the  tumult  of  the  world.  But  re- 
member always,  my  dear  son,  that  if^  one  day, 
your  sold  shotdd  be  torn  by  new  deeds  of 
treachery,  this  peaceful  asylum  will  be  open  to 
yott  as  now,  and  you  wiU  find  me  ready  to  weep 
with  you  over  the  hoUowness  and  the  vanity  of 
all  earthly  things." 

Whilst  Father  d'Aigrigny  was  speaking,  Mr. 
Hardy  had  listened  to  nim.almost  in  terror.  At 
the  mere  thought  of  returning  amid  the  storms 
of  a  life  so  painfully  tried,  this  poor  soul  shrunk 
bedi  upon  itself,  trembling  with  dismay.  It  was 
almost  in  a  tone  of  entreaty,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate man  exclaimed :  **  I,  father !  return  to  the 
wodd,  in  which  I  suffered  so  much,  and  where  I 
left  behind  me  all  my  illusions !  I  take  part  in 
pleasures  and  festivals  !  —  ah !  it  is  a  cruel 
mockery  1" 

'*  It  is  no  mockery,  my  dear  son.  You  must 
expect,  that  the  sight  and  talk  of  this  honest 
;  artisan  will  revive  in  you  those  ideas,  which  you 
now  bdiere  destroyed  for  ever.  In  that  case, 
nay  dear  son,  try  once  more  the  life  of  the  world. 
Tkos  icAreat  will  always  be  open  to  you,  after 
.new  sorrows  and  new  deceptions." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  expose  myself  to  a 
renewal  of  sufiering?"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a 
heart-rending  expression.  **  I  can  hardly  sup- 
port that,  which  I  already  endure.  Oh !  never, 
xMrver  l-HofaUvioA^the  silenee  of  the  tomb — ^that 
isijiU  I  desire  — • — ** 

".fio  it  aeanfi  to  yon  now,  my  deer  ion,  be* 
.oause  no  voice  from  without  distuibt  the  calia  of 


your  solitude,  or  weakens  those  sacred  hopes, 
which  tell  you  of  happiness  beyond  the  tomb ; 
but  this  workman,  thinking  less  of  your  salva- 
tion than  of  his  own  interest,  and  that  of  his 
fellows,  will  soon  be  here  —^" 

**  Alas,  father !"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  interrupting 
the  Jesuit ;  **  I  had  the  good  fortimo  to  du>  for 
my  workmen,  all  that,  humanly  speaking,  can  be 
done  for  them.  My  destiny  did  not  allow  me  to 
continue  the  work.  I  have  paid  my  debt  to 
humanity,  my  strength  is  exhausted ;  I  now 
only  ask  for  oblivion  and  repose.  Is  it  too 
much,  my  God!"  cried  the  unfortunate  man, 
with  an  indescribable  expression  of  lassitude  and 
despair. 

**  No  doubt,  m^  dear,  good  son,  your  gene- 
rosity has  been  without  parallel ;  but  it  is  in  the 
name  of  this  very  generosity,  that  this  artisan 
will  come  to  impose  new  sacrifices  upon  you. 
Yes;  for,  with  hearts  like  yours,  the  past  hu 
also  its  obligations,  and  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  you  to  refuse  the  supplications  of  your 
workmen.  You  will  be  forced  to  return  to  a  life 
of  incessant  activity,  to  raise  up  a  fallen  edifiee 
from  its  ruins,  and  to  re-establish  to-day  what 
you  founded  twenty  years  ago,  in  all  the  strength 
and  ardour  of  youth.  You  will  have  again  to 
form  those  commercial  connexions,  by  whom 
your  scrupulous  honour  has  been  so  often 
wounded,  and  rivet  once  more  those  chains 
which  bind  the  great  capitalist  to  an  existence  of 
care  and  labour.  But  uien,  what  compensations 
you  will  have !  In  a  few  years,  you  will  attidn, 
by  gigantic  efforts,  to  the  same  point  at  which 
you  were  at  the  time  of  this  horrible  catastrophe. 
And,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  some  consolation 
during  your  labours,  that  you  will  be  no  longer 
the  dupe  of  a  false  friend,  whose  feigned  atta^- 
ment  gave  such  an  apparent  charm  to  your 
existence — you  will  no  longer  have  to  reproach 
yourself  with  an  adulterous  intercourse,  from 
which  you  fancied  that  you  could  gather  new 
strength  and  energy  for  good — as  if,  alas  !  what 
is  in  itself  sinful  could  ever  lead  to  happiness. 
No  !  no !  approaching  the  end  of  your  career, 
disenchanted  from  the  spells  of  friendship,  ac- 
knowledging the  worthlessness  of  guilty  passions, 
alone,  always  alone,  you  will  bravdy  eonfrtmt 
the  storms  of  life.  No  doubt,  on  quitting  this 
calm  and  pious  asylum,  where  no  sound  disttirbs 
your  meditative  rest,  the  contrast  will  at  first  be 
great — but  even  this  contrast " 

*'  Enough !  for  mercy's  sake,  enough !"  eried 
Mr.  Hardy,  interrupting  with  feeble  voice  the 
reverend  father ;  **  only  to  hear  yon  talk  of  the 
agititions  of  such  a  life  makes  me  giddy,  and  my 
head  can  hardly  bear  it.  Oh,  no !  no  1  rest  be- 
fore everything — even  were  it  the  rest  of  the 
grave !" 

"  But  how  will  you  be  able  to  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  this  young  artisan?  Persons  once 
obliged  have  some  claim  on  their  benefaotorSk 
You  will  not  be  able  to  escape  from  his 
prayers." 

**  Well,  father !  if  it  must  be  so,  I  will  not  see 
him.  I  tiiought,  I  should  find  a  sort  of  Measure 
in  this  interview;  but  I  now  f^l,  it  yfiXl  be 
wiser  to  give  it  up." 

**  But  he  will  not  give  it  up ;  he  will  insist  on 
seeing  you." 

**  Have  the  kindness,  fother,  to  let  him  know 
that  I  am  not  well— that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  see  any  one." 

«  Listen  to  me.  my  dear  eon.  In  our  dxfi 
there  exist  tmfortunate  l^ndiete  tH^v«gif4'to 
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the  poor  Berrants  of  the  Lord.  Because  you 
haye  remained  voluntarily  in  the  midst  of  us, 
after  beinp^  brought  dying  into  this  house — were 
you  to  renise  an  interview  that  you  have  already 
agreed  to  grant,  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  you 
submitted  to  some  undue  influence.  Though 
the  supposition  is  absurd,  we  do  not  wish  to 
expose  ourselves  to  any  such.  It  will  then  be 
better  to  receive  this  young  artisan.*' 

**  Father,  what  you  ask  of  me  is  above  my 
streiu[th«  This  conversation  has  exhausted 
me. 

''  But,  my  dear  son,  this  workman  will  soon 
be  here.  I  mav  tell  him  that  you  will  not  see 
him,  but  he  will  certainly  not  believe  me." 

*'  Alas,  father !  have  pity  on  me !  I  tell  you 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  any  one.  I  siiffer 
too  muck !" 

**  Well  then,  let  us  find  some  other  plan.    If 

Su  were  to  write  to  him,  to  appoint  a  meeting 
•  to-morrow  r" 

"  Neither  to-morrow,  nor  ever !"  cried  the 
unfortunate  man.  *'  I  will  see  no  one.  I  will 
be  alone — always  alone.  Can  that  do  any  harm  ? 
Will  not  that  liberty  be  allowed  me  ^" 

*'  Calm  yourself^  my  son.  Follow  my  advice. 
Do  not  see  this  worthy  fellow  to-day,  since  you 
dread  the  interview ;  but  take  no  rash  engage- 
ments for  the  future.  To-morrow,  you  may 
change  your  mind;  let  your  refusal  to  receive 
him  be  as  vague  as  possible." 

«<  As  you  please,  lather." 

*'  But  although  the  hour  fixed  for  this  work- 
man's visit  is  not  yet  come,"  said  the  reverend 
IStther,  **  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  write  to 
him  directly." 

**  I  have  not  the  strength,  father. 

u  Try." 

**  Impossible ;  I  feel  myself  too  weak." 

**  Come !  a  little  courage,"  said  the  reverend 
£ither.  He  fetched  from  the  secretary  all  that 
was  required  for  writing,  and,  placing  a  portfolio 
and  sheet  of  paper  on  Mr.  Hardy's  knees,  he 
held  the  inkstand,  and  presented  hmi  with  a  pen. 

*'  I  assure  you,  father,  Uiat  I  cannot  write," 
said  Mr.  Hardy,  in  an  exhausted  voice. 

*'  Only  a  few  words,"  resumed  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny,  witii  merciless  perseverance ;  and  he 
placed  the  pen  between  the  almost  lifeless  fingers 
of  Mr.  Haray. 

*'  Alas,  father !  my  vision  is  so  bad,  that  I  can 
scarcely  see  at  all." 

The  unfortunate  man  spoke  the  truth.  His 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  so  painful  were  the 
emotions  which  the  Jesuit  had  wakened  within 
him, 

**  Be  calm,  my  son,  and  I  will  guide  your  dear 
hand— only  dictate " 

•*  Father,  let  me  entreat  you  to  write  yourself. 
I  wiU  sign  U." 

**  No,  my  dear  son ;  for  a  thousand  reasons,  it 
mmst  be  in  your  own  hand- writing.  A  few  lines 
will  suffice. ' 

••But,  father " 

**  Come,  it  must  be  done,  or  I  shall  admit  this 
workman,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  drily,  as  he 
saw  by  the  increasing  weakness  of  Mr.  Ilardy's 
mind,  that  he  might  display  firmness  on  this 
head,  and  afterwards  return  to  milder  means. 

Therefore,  he  fixed  his  grey,  round,  brilliant 
eyes,  like  unto  those  of  a  wed  of  prey,  fuU  upon 
Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  severe  expression.  The 
wretched  man  shuddered  beneath  that  fatal 
glance,  and  answered  wiUi  a  sigh:  **  I  will  write, 
fattier— I  "VrlU  write— but  let  me  beg  you  to  dic- 


tate to  me ;  my  head  is  too  weak."  And  ke 
wiped  away  his  tears  with  his  burning,  fisnriih 
hand. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  dictated  the  fidlowing 
lines: — 

*'  Mt  dear  Aoricola, — ^I  have  reflected,  tkat 
an  interview  with  you  would  be  useless.  It 
would  only  serve  to  revive  bitter  regrets,  which 
I  have  succeeded  in  forgetting,  wiUi  the  kelp  of 
God,  and  the  sweet  consolations  of  religion.' 

The  reverend  father  paused  ft  moment.  Mr. 
Hardy  grew  paler,  and  his  trembling  hand  was 
hardly  able  to  hold  the  pen.  His  biow  was 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat.  Father  d'Aigrigny  drew 
a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  wiped  tlis 
face  of  his  victim,  whilst  ne  said  to  him,  with  s 
renewal  of  afiectionate  solkstude :  **  Come,  my 
dear,  good  son,  have  a  little  eourage.  I  did  not 
advise  you  to  decline  this  interview — on  the  con- 
trary—but since,  for  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
you  wish  to  put  it  ofi;  try  at  least  to  finish  your 
letter.  For,  after  all,  what  is  it  that  I  desire » 
To  sec  you  enjoy  a  religious  calm,  nfler  so  raanj 
painful  agitations." 

**  Yes,  &ther ;  I  know.  Ycm  are  very  good," 
answered  Mr.  Hardv,  in  a  grateful  tone.  **  For- 
give ray  weakness.' 

**  Are  you  able  to  continue  the  letter,  my  dear 

••• 
sonr 

"  Yes,  father." 

**  Write  then,"  said  the  reverend  fisther,  ooa- 

tinning  to  dictate  as  follows : — 

**  I  enjoy  profound  peace,  I  am  attended  with 
every  care,  and,  thanlu  to  the  Divine  mercy,  I 
hope  to  finish  mv  life  in  a  Christian  manner,  te 
from  a  world  of  which  I  recognise  the  vanity. 
I  do  not  bid  you  farewell ;  bat,  ndiea  fiU  oar 
next  meeting,  my  dear  Anicola — §at  I  vidi  to 
express  to  you  in  person  3l  my  good  wiahcs  6r 
yourself  and  your  worthy  comni£s.  Be  ay  in- 
terpreter with  them.  As  soon  as  I  am  in  a  stale 
to  receive  you,  I  will  let  you  know.  Until  then, 
believe  me, 

'*  Yours,  afiTcctionately.'' 

*'  Do  you  find  this  letter  a  suitable  one,  my 
dear  son?"  said  the  reverend  fisther  to  Mr. 
Hardy. 

"  Yes,  father." 

**  Please  then  to  sign  it." 

"  Yes,  firther." 
^  And  the  unfortunate  man  having  affixed  bis 
signature,  felt  his  strength  fail  him,  and  threw 
himself  back  exhausted. 

*'  That  is  not  all,  my  dear  son,"  added  Fathor 
d'Aigrigny,  drawing  another  paper  from  Us 
pocket ;  **  you  must  have  the  goodneM  to  mgn 
this  new  power  of  attorney,  to  en8l>le  our  father 
solicitor  to  terminate  the  fmair  in  question." 

<*  Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  with 
a  sort  of  feverish  impatience.    *'  You  see,  '  * 
that  my  strength  is  exhausted." 

**  You  will  only  have  to  aign  this  pamr 

Sou  have  read  it,  my  dear  son,"  aaid  Fatkm 
'  Aigrigny,  presenting  a  stam|>ed  ahest^  mumM 
over  with  almost  illegible  writing. 
**  Father,  I  cannot  read  it  to-£iy." 
**  But  it  must  be  done,  my  dear  aoin.    Farta 
my  indiscretion ;  but  we  are  poor-HUid— — " 
I  ^411  sign  it,  father." 
But  you  must  read  what  yon  aisn, bitmi^'* 


(I 
«< 


**  To  what  end  ?  Give  it  me, 
worn  out  as  it  were  by  the  i«fliF^^l^ 
oi  the  reverend  father. 
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"  Since  you  will  have  it  bo,  my  doar  son," 
■aid  tho  Jt>tiuLC,  picJCnUng  ^e  paper.  Mr. 
Ujudy  signed,  and  fell  tmck  in  extreme  de- 
jection. 

At  ihisinatant,  a  aervant,  having  firal  knocked 
at  the  dooi,  entered  the  room,  nnd  snid  to  Fatlier 
d'Aiarigny ;  "  Mr.  Agrieola  Baudoin  wishes  to 
■peak  to  Mr.  Hardj ;  ho  comes,  he  Buye,  by 
appointment." 

"  Very  well.  Let  him  wiit,"  ^  anBncred 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  nilh  as  much  veiation  as 
surprise ;  and  havinc  made  a  sign  to  the  servant 
to  withdmw,  he  aaid  to  Mr.  Hardy ;  "  This 
worthy  fellow  is  in  a  groat  hurry  to  see  you,  my 
dear  son,  for  he  comes  two  hours  before  the 
appointed  time.  It  roust  now  be  as  you  please ; 
will  you  receive  him :' ' 

•'  But,  father,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  kind 
of  ptinfiil  irritation,  "  yau  can  see  how  fccbic  I 
■m.    Have  mercy  on  me,  I  cntre.it  you,  and 
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give  me  rest — yeifil  repeil  it,  were  it  ever 
rctit  of  the  tomt).    Only,  for  heaven's  sake,  let 
mo  be  quiet !" 

"  One  day,  you  will  enjoy  the  ctcnisl  peou 
of  the  elect,  ray  dear  son,"  snid  Father  d  Aig- 
rigny,  affectionately  ;  "  for  all  youi  tears 
sorrows  arc  acceptable  to  tho  Lord." 

So  saying,  he  went  out.  Mr.  Hardy,  left 
alone,  clasped  his  hands  in  deepair,  burst  into 
tears,  and,  sliding  down  from  the  chair,  sank 
upon  his  knees. 

"  Oh,  Ood !  oh,  God  !"  ho  exclaimed :  " 
me  from  this  world  ]  I  nm  too  unhappy." 

Then,  bowing  his  head  to  the  seat,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  hand^,  and  continued  to  weep  bitterly. 

Suddenly,  the  sound  of  voices,  growing  louder 
and  louder,  and  engaged  in  some  kind  of  dia- 
pnte,  was  plainly  heard.  Then  the  door  was 
thrown  open  with  violence,  and  Father  d'Aig- 
ligny,  reeling  beneath  the  shock,  staggorcd  ii 
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the  room.  He  had  just  been  dashed  aside  by 
the  yigorous  arm  of  Agricola. 

■'  What,  bit!  do  you  dare  Id  employ  force  snd 
violence  i"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny,  pale  with 
rage. 

"  I  dare  do  anything  to  see  Mr.  Ilaidy,"  re- 
plied the  smith ;  and  he  advanced  hastily  to- 
wards his  eld  inasler,  wboni  he  beheld  kjieeling 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  KXnt. 


__   _._  looked  anxiously  towards  the 

door,  as  thongh  he  dreaded,  every  moment,  the 
entrance  of  a  second  peraon. 

Whea  the  smith  h»l  looked  well  at  hia  former 
muter,  be  recoiled,  struck  with  surprise  and 
grief,  at  the  rnvosea.  wrought  by  aorrow,  in  the 
countenance  of  Mr.  Ilarily. 

For  tome  Beeondt,  the  three  actors  in  thin 
■cene  remained  Bilcnt. 

AgricoU  was  not  vet  awnre  of  the  moral 
weakness  of  Mr.  nWdy,  acou-stomed  as  he  had 
been  to  meet  viih  w  "■.HPb  elevation  of  mind  ad 
goodnoa*  of  hoar(  jn  [hi*  weellent  man. 

Father  d'Ainigai  WM  we  fii^t  to  break  the 
silence,  by  saying  to  Wi  boarder,  with  an  em- 
phasis ou  evpry  word  i  "  1  nw  underauind,  my 
dear  son,  that,  after  the  pmitive  desire  eipreiuad 
by  you,  not  to  receive  tt(l(  young  roan,  his  pre- 
sence here  Diuat  be  very  pftinful  In  you.  1  hope 
then,  that  from  dcfereime,  or  at  leatt  from  gra- 
titude, he  will  lose  no  tidie  in  witlidiawing,  iiuf) 
thus  put  an  «d4  (0  a  utiiv^tion,  aireody  tuo  (uttnh 
prolonged. 

Agricola  made  no  answe*:  to  Fathtn  d'Aigngny, 
He  turned  his  back  upon  him,  and.  oddTesaiug 
himself  Xa  Mr.  Hardy,  whom  Hb  had  been  con- 
templating for  BonW  tpinutes  with  4wp  enwCioOr 
whilst  the  large  tain  rolled  frnm  ^u  t\f»,  he 
said  to  him :  "  Ah,  (ir '.  how  Bla4  I  un  ti)  IM 
you,  though  you  atiU  look  so  viry  ill  I  Tjij  mfa- 
radca  would  be  happy  to  be  in  my  vMMt  " 
you  knew  aii  they  wished  ma  (o  tw  iqv  oa 
their  behalf— for  we  have  ^U  OM  tmi  W  )t)va 
and  revere  you !" 

Father  d'AJgrignv  threw  a   gUnco   a 
Hardy,  whit-h  ngrdfied  ;  •'  What  did  I  teU 
— then,  approaching  Agricoln,  he  thus  add 
him  with  an  air  of  impatience  :  "  I  have  already 
emarked  to  you,  that  your  presence  here  is  not 

But  Agricola,  without  answering  or  tummg 
towards  him,  continued  ;  "  Mr.  Hardy,  have  the 
goodness  to  send  away  this  man.  My  &ther 
and  I  know  him — he  is  well  aware  of  that," 

Thei;,  looking  at  Father  d'Aigrigny,  the  smith 
added  harshly,  with  an  air  of  indignation 
mingled  with  disgust :  "  If  yon  vrish  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  of  you  to  Mr.  Hardy,  you 
■;an  come  back  presently;   but  I  have  now  to 

ijeak  to  my  master  on  private  aHaira,  and  to 
eliver  to  him  a  letter  ftom  Miidemoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  who  likewise  knows  jou— unfortu- 
nately for  her." 
The  Jesuit  remained  impassible,  and  replied: 
Allow  me  to  observe,  sir,  that  you  have  some- 
what mistaken  your  part.  I  am  here  at  home, 
where  I  have  the  honour  to  receive  Mr.  Hardy. 
It  would  be  for  me  to  require,  that  you  should 
withdraw  instantly." 


'pray  e 


a  few  minutes'  convenatian 


rdy, 

Agricola.      Uia   attachment 
mi:,  cmiioj  imu  too  far ;    but  aince  he  ii  here, 

and  lias  some  pri "   

permit  me  to  hai 
with  him." 

••  J'trmie  you,  mv  dear  son?"  said  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  with  woll-feigned  aurprise.  '"  Why 
should  you  ask  me }  Axe  you  not  perfectly  free 
to  do  as  you  please  i  And  was  it  not  ogainit 
my  advice,  that  you  just  now  insisted  on  de- 
clming  this  interview' 

"  Ic  is  true,  father. 

After  what  hwl  poMed,  Father  d'Aigrigsy 
could  not  have  persevered  without  compromising 
himiiclf.  He  ruKC  therefore,  and  pressed  the 
hand  of  Ut.  Uardy,  wying  to  hiiu,  with  an 
eiprassive  gecfure :  "  Tfll  we  meet  again,  my 
dear  son  I  only  r^inembei  aur  conversation,  and 
what  I  predicted,'' 

"  Till  we  meet,  fath^t  I  I  ahall  not  forget," 
answered  Mr.  mtdFi  pioumfiilly.  And  tbe 
reverend  &thet  loft  the 


colled  the  Abbe  d'Aig;rignr  JMitrf  ud  epoke  u 
him   with  so  muel)    detoAuw    nui    bumiliiy. 
Then,   as  he   Gumitted  ^f   tWjnteH"*"  '"' 
narrowly,  be  obsorvB4  in  )w  muip^  Stores    . 
expretmion  of  exhaustion  wid  Imi^^jfl,  which 
tilled  hiro  with  |larm  and  gTtef.     Trfing  to  coa- 
ceiU  hit  painful  auiprifte,  pe  iiaid  to  him ;  ■■  ■  - 
lengtfli  '"r  fou  W  abotti  tu  bii  lestored  ti 
Vf9  Bhall  «M  yni}  once  more  in  the  midi 
JfHUr  WMkfnwi,     Atl    your  retiun    will   t 

Inany  hn^pf  \W¥^t  ^"  ]!""■  *o  ^^  ^  "^^ ' 
of  uneoiiliiiij  I   f>r,   if  Uiat  vtie  posdibie,  we 
(bould  leye  -faii  still  more,  having   feared  a 
KioiBtait  W  itm  JTOU." 

"  Qood  <w4  wurthy  fellow  I"  swd  Mr.  Haidy, 
wilk  f  tinile  of  nielsncholy  kinilncs)'.  as  ht 
MMl>4Hd  his  hand  to  AgrtcoU :  '>  (  never 
4ouhl«d  of  your  RttMhinent,  or  ilut  of  yam 
ootijrades.  'Their  mMtud^  has  amply  lepoidme 
fur  the  little  gaud  f  w^  alile  tu  do  them.'' 

>l  Au4  the  good  jfo^  will  yd  do  thpm,  »ir- 
fot  ^—"  ' 

Ur.  Hardv  inlfliinlaJ  AgM#vJ«    »nA  amid  to 

bint  "B*r¥»?PW^wr  iKVoD 

tiniiin^  lU#  iiilpnuwi  I  mual  ap^  frankly, 
that  neitker  you  us  your  comrades  piay  cheri^ 
vain  hopes.  I  havi  resolved  to  live  hencefbnh, 
if  not  in  a  cloister,  at  least  in  the  most  proftnind 
solitude — for  I  am  weary,  you  see,  my  friend— 
!  very  weary." 

"But  we  are  not  weary  of  loving  you,  air," 
cried  the  smith,  more  and  more  alarmed  at  the 
words  and  manner  of  Mr,  Hardy.  "It  is  ou 
turn  now  to  prove  our  devotion,  and  by  labooi, 
zeal,  and  dismterestedness,  to  help  you  in  re- 
orine  the  bctory,  your  noble  mid   geoarons 

Mr.  Hardy  shook  his  head  moumfolly.  "Ire- 
peat,  my  friend,"  he  resumed,  "  that  1  have  done 
with  actiw?  life.  In  a  little  time,  you  see,  I  hate 
grown  twenty  years  older.  I  have  neither  tht 
strength,  the  will,  nor  the  couraftc,  lo  begin 
again  to  work  as  in  time*  pasL  1  have  done 
what  I  could  for  my  fellow-creature* ;  I  have 
paid  my  debt.  But  now  1  have  only  oce  with, 
mt— one  hope,  the  com/irt  and  die  peart  pro- 
cured by  religion." 

"'What,  sirl"  said  Agricola,  in  the  utmost 
amaiemeat;  "jn>u|>re{ertoliTeinthiimeUtidiily 
solitude,  to  being  once  more  in  the  midst  o(  ni. 
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who  lore  yon  so  well — ^you  think,  you  will  be 
happier  with  tliese  priettSi  than  in  your  fiactory, 
raised  from  its  ruins,  and  become  more  flourish- 
ing than  erer?" 

**  There  is  no  lonfper  any  happiness  possible  for 
me  here  below,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  bitterly. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Agricola  resumed 
in  an  agitated  voice !  **  Sir,  an  infamous  decep- 
tion is  practised  upon  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?" 

•*I  tell  you,  Mr.  Hardy,  that  these  priests 
who  surround  you,  haye  base  designs  of  their 
own.   Do  you  know,  sir,  in  what  house  you  are  }'* 

*'  In  a  house  belonging  to  some  good  men  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus." 

•*  Yes,  your  most  mortal  enemies." 

"Mv  enemies  !"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  smile 
of  melancholy  indifference.  "I  have  now  no- 
thing to  fear  from  enemies.  Where  could  they 
stab  me  ?  there  is  no  room  left." 

*•  They  wish  to  deprive  you,  sir,  of  your  share 
in  an  immense  inheritance,"  cried  the  smith. 
"It  is  a  plan  laid  with  infernal  ability.  The 
daughters  of  Marshal  Simon,  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  you,  my  adopted  brother  Gabriel — 
all  in  fact,  who  belong  to  your  family,  have 
already  been  victims  to  their  machinations.  I 
tell  you,  that  these  priests  only  intend  to  abuse 
your  confidence.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that,  after 
the  burning  of  the  factory,  they  had  you  brought 
hither  almost  dying,  and  kept  you  secluded  from 
every  eye.    It  is  for  this 

Mr.  Ilardy  interrupted  Agricola,  and  said : 
"You  are  deceived  with  regard  to  these  holy  men, 
my  friend.  They  have  tfdcen  tfie  greatest  care 
of  me ;  and,  as  for  this  pretended  inheritance, 
what  do  I  now  care  for  the  goods  of  this  world  ? 
The  ties  and  the  affections,  which  bind  us  to  this 
vale  of  misery  and  tears,  are  now  as  nothing  to 
me.  I  offer  my  sufferings  to  the  Lord,  and  wait 
till  he  calls  me  in  his  mercy." 

No — no,  sir — it  is  impossible,  that  you  can  be 
changed  to  this  degree,"  said  Agncola,  who 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  what  he  heard. 
"  You  give  credence  to  these  maxims  of  despair ! 
You,  that  always  taught  us  to  love  and  admire 
the  inexhaustible  goodness  of  a  paternal  Deity  ! 
— and  we  believed  you,  for  He  had  sent  you 
amongst  us." 

"  I  must  now  submit  to  His  will,  since  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  take  me  from  amongst  you — no 
doubt  because,  in  spite  of  my  good  mtentions,  I 
did  not  serve  Him  as  He  wills  to  be  served.  I 
kept  in  view  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator." 

"And  how,  sir,  could  you  better  serve  and 
honour  the  Divinity,"  cried  the  smith,  more  and 
more  distressed,  "  than  by  encouraging  and  re- 
warding labour  and  jprobity,  and  msking  men 
better  by  securing  their  happiness — treating  your 
workmen  as  brethren,  developing  their  intel- 
ligence, giving  them  a  taste  for  the  good  and 
beautiful,  propagating  amongst  them  sentiments 
of  equality,  fraternity,  and  evangelical  union  r — 
Ah,  sir !  to  revive  your  courage,  remember  the 
good  you  have  done,  and  the  daily  benedictions 
of  the  numbers,  who  owed  to  you  their  unex- 
pected happiness !" 

"  My  friend,  what  is  the  use  of  recalling  the 
pastr'  answezed  Mr.  Hardy,  mildly.  "If  I 
have  acted  well  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  He  may 
perhaps  let  it  coimt  in  my  favor.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  boast.  I  ought  rather  to  humble  myself  in 
the  dust,  for  I  have  been,  I  fear,  in  a  bad  way, 
out  of  the  pale  of  his  church.  Pride  may  per- 
haps have  deceived  me — a  wretched  and  obscure 


worm — ^when  so  many  great  minds  have  sub- 
mitted humbly  to  that  church.  It  is  in  tears, 
and  solitude,  and  mortification,  that  I  must  ex- 
piate my  sins ;  yet — ^in  the  hope  that  the  Al- 
mighty may  one  day  grant  me  forgiveness,  and 
that  my  sufferings  may  not  be  unavailinfj^  for 
those  who  are  still  more  guilty  than  myself. ' 

Agricola  could  not  find  a  word  to  answer. 
He  gazed  at  Mr.  Hardy  in  mute  alarm,  as  he 
heard  him  utter  these  puerilities  in  a  feeble  tone. 
The  more  closely  he  examined  that  desponding 
countenance,  the  more  he  asked  himself  oy  what 
fascination  these  priests  had  been  able  to  turn  to 
account  the  sorrows  and  the  moral  weakness  of 
this  unfortunate  man,  whom  they  had  succeeded 
in  isolating  from  all  the  world,  so  as  to  enervate 
and  destroy  one  of  the  most  generous  intellects, 
one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  enlightened 
minds,  that  have  ever  devoted  themselves  to  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race. 

The  surprise  of  the  smith  was  so  great,  that  he 
felt  neither  the  courage  nor  the  wish  to  continue 
a  discussion,  only  the  more  painful,  that  every 
word  gave  him  some  new  insight  into  the  depths 
of  the  abyss  of  incurable  despair,  in  which  Mr. 
Hardy  had  been  plunged  by  the  reverend  fathers. 

The  latter,  on  his  side,  falling  back  into  a 
mournful  apathy,  remained  silent,  and  his  eyes 
wandered  to  the  gloomy  maxims  on  the  wall. 

At  length,  Agricola  drew  from  his  pocket  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Cardoville*s  letter,  in  which  he 
now  placed  his  last  hope,  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  saying :  "  One  of  your  relations,  sir, 
whom  you  onlv  know  by  name,  has  charged  me 
to  deliver  this  letter." 

"  For  what  purpose,  my  friend  ?" 

"  I  entreat  you  to  read  it,  sir.  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  awaits  your  answer.  Important 
interests  are  concerned." 

"I  have  now  but  one  interest,  my  friend," 
said  Mr.  Hardy,  raising  to  heaven  his  eyes  red 
with  weeping. 

"  Mr.  Hardy,"  resumed  the  smith,  with  grow- 
ing emotion,  "  read  this  letter  in  the  name  of  the 
gratitude  we  all  feel,  and  in  which  we  shall 
educate  our  children,  who  will  not,  like  us,  have 
the  happiness  of  knowing  you.  Bead  this  letter 
— and  if,  when  you  have  done  so,  you  do  not 
change  your  opinion — well !  what  help  is  there  ? 
all  will  then  be  finished.  We — poor  workmen  ! 
— we  shall  have  lost  for  ever  our  benefactor — 
who  treated  us  as  brethren,  loved  us  as  friends, 
and  set  the  generous  example,  that  sooner  or 
later  other  good  hearts  would  have  followed — 
so  that,  by  degrees,  thanks  to  you,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  labourer  would  have  commenced. 
But  no  matter ;  your  memory  wiU  ever  be  held 
sacred  with  us,  the  children  of  the  people ;  oh, 
yes !  we  shall  never  pronounce  your  name  with- 
out respect  and  tenderness,  for  we  cannot  pre- 
vent ourselves  from  pitying  you." 

For  some  moments,  .Areola  spoke  in  a  broken 
voice.  He  could  not  finish.  His  emotion  had 
reached  its  height.  Notwithstanding  the  manly 
energy  of  his  character,  he  was  imable  to  restrain 
his  tears,  whilst  he  added :  "  Forgive  me,  if  I 
weep.  It  is  not  for  myself  only ;  but  my  heart 
sinks  within  me,  when  I  think  of  all  the  tears 
that  will  be  shed  for  a  long  time  to  come,  by 
many  honest  people  that  wiU  say  to  themselves : 
*  We  shall  never  see  Mr.  Hardy  again — never  !* " 

The  emotion  and  the  tone  of  Agricola  were 
so  sincere — his  noble  and  frank  countenance, 
bathed  in  tears,  wore  such  an  expression  of 
touching  devotion — ^that,  for  the  first  time  since 
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his  residence  with  the  reverend  fathers,  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Harder  was  wanned  within  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  ray  of  the  sun  had 
penetrated  the  icy  atmosphere  m  which  he  had 
so  long  been  yegetating. 

He  extended  his  hiuid  to  Agricola,  and  said 
to  him  in  an  agitated  voice :  **  Thank  you,  mj 
friend !  This  new  proof  of  your  devotion — 
these  regrets — ^have  fiUed  me  with  a  sweet  emo- 
tion.   It  does  me  good !" 

*'  Ah,  sir !"  cried  the  smith,  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  hope ;  **  do  not  check  your  feelings — 
Usten  to  the  voice  of  your  heart.  It  will  tell  you 
to  make  the  happiness  of  those  who  love  you ; 
and  it  is  your  happiness  to  see  others  happy. 
Read  the  letter  of  this  generous  young  lady.  It 
will  perhaps  complete  what  I  have  begun.  And 
if  that  be  not  sufficient " 

Here  Agiicola  paused,  and  glanced  hopefully 
towards  the  door ;  then  *he  added,  as  he  again 
presented  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy:  **Read  it, 
sir,  I  entreat  you.  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe 
desired  me  to  confirm  all  that  you  find  there." 

**  No,  no ;  I  must  not  read  it,  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
hesitating.  "  Why  should  I  ?  to  awsJcen  my  re- 
grets }  for,  alas !  it  is  true,  that  I  loved  you  all, 
and  had  laid  many  plans  for  your  good.  But 
why  think  of  it  ?  the  past  cannot  return." 

"Who  knows,  Mr.  Hardy?  who  knows?"  re- 
sumed Agricola,  more  and  more  encouraged  by 
the  hesitation  of  his  former  master.  **  Only  read 
this  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe." 

Yielding  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of  Agricola, 
Mr.  Hardy  took  the  letter  almost  against  his 
will,  opened,  and  read  it.  Gradually,  his 
countenance  expressed  deep  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.  He  paused  several  times  to  say 
to  Agricola,  with  an  excitement  which  appeared 
to  astonish  even  himself:  **How  good!  how 
beautiful !" 

Having  finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
Hardy  agadn  addressed  himself  to  the  smith,  and 
said  to  him  with  a  mournful  sigh :  "  What  a 
heart  is  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville's !  what 
goodness  !  what  talent!  what  nobleness  of  senti- 
ment ! — ^Ah !  I  shall  never  forget  the  delicacy  of 
her  generous  ofiers.  May  she  at  least  be  happy 
in  this  sad  world !" 

*' Ah !  believe  me,  sir,"  answered  Agricola,with 
fisrvour;  **a  world,  which  contains  such  crea- 
tures, and  so  many  others,  who,  without  all  the 
qualities  of  this  excellent  young  lady,  are  yet 
worthy  of  the  esteem  of  every  honest  mind,  can- 
not be  altogether  a  mass  of  filth,  corruption,  and 
wickedness.  And  this  world  waits  for  you, 
calls  for  you.  Mr.  Hardy,  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe,  accept  the  offers 
she  makes  you — ^return  to  us — ^return  to  life — ^for 
to  stop  in  this  house  is  death !" 

**  Return  to  the  world  where  I  suffered  so 
much!  quit  this  calm  retreat!"  answered  Mr. 
Hardy,  hesitating;  "no,  no — I  could  not — I 
ought  not " 

'*  Oh !  I  have  not  reckoned  on  myself  alone  to 
persuade  you,"  cried  the  Bmith«  his  hopes  mo- 
mentarily increasing ;  "  I  have  there  a  powerful 
aUy" — and  he  pointed  to  the  door — "  whom  I 
have  reserved  for  the  last,  and  who  shaU  appear 
whenever  you  please." 

«•  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Hardy. 

**  Oh!  it  was  another  good  thought  of  Made- 
moiseUe  de  CardoviUe's.  Knowing  into  what 
dangerous  hands  you  had  faUen,  she  said  to  me : 
*  Mr.  Agricola,  the  character  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  so 


good  and  honourable,  that  he  may  perhaps  eaniy 
e  deceived;  for  honest  hearts  fiind  it  hard  t3 
believe  in  treachery.  Then  he  may  think  that 
you  are  interested  m  wishing  him  to  accept  the 
offers  I  make  him.  But  there  is  a  man,  whose 
sacred  character  vriU  inspire  Mr.  Hardy  with 
confidence ;  and  this  admirable  priest  is  our  re- 
lation, and  has  himself  nearly  iidlen  a  victim  to 
the  implacable  enemies  of  our  fanuly.'  " 

"  And  who  is  thia  priest  ?"  askea  Mr.  Hardy. 

'*  The  Abb6  Gabriel  de  Rennepont,  my 
adopted  brodier,"  answered  the  smith,  proudly ; 
"  he  is  indeed  a  noble  priest.  Ah,  sir !  if  you 
had  known  him  sooner,  instead  of  despairing, 
you  would  have  been  fUU  of  hope.  Your  grief 
could  not  have  resisted  his  consolations." 

**  And  where  is  this  priest  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  curiosity. 

*<  There,  in  the  next  room.  When  Father 
d'Aigrigny  saw  he  was  with  me,  he  became 
furious ;  he  ordered  us  to  leave  the  house ;  but 
my  brave  Gabriel  answered,  that  he  might  have 
to  see  you  on  matters  of  importance,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  remain.  I,  being  less  patient, 
gave  a  good  push  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny,  who 
wished  to  prevent  my  passing,  and  come  into 
your  room  at  once.  AimI  now,  sir,  you  wiU  see 
Gabriel,  is  it  not  so  ?  He  would  not  enter  with- 
out your  permission.  Allow  me  to  go  and  fetch 
him.  You  speak  of  religion — ^his  reUgion  is  the 
true  one,  for  it  does  nothing  but  good ;  it  en- 
courages and  consoles.  But  you  shidl  see. 
Thanks  to  MademoiseUe  de  CardoviUe  and  to  him, 
you  wUl  yet  be  restored  to  us,"  cried  the  smith, 
unable  to  control  his  joy. 

"  My  friend — ^I  do  not  know — I  fear,"  said 
Mr.  Hardy,  with  growing  hesitation,  but  feeling, 
in  spite  of  himself^  warmed  and  revived  by  the 
words  of  the  smith. 

The  latter,  profiting  by  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment, ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  exclaimed : 
"  Gabriel !  my  brother — ^my  dear  brother — come ! 
Mr.  Hardy  wishes  to  see  thee." 

**  My  friend,"Baid  Mr.  Hardy,  stiU  hesitating, 
but  not  displeased  to  find  his  consent  thus 
wrung  from  him,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?" 

*'  I  am  calling  your  deliverer  and  ours," 
answered  Agricola,  beside  himself  with  joy,  and 
already  certain  of  Gabriel's  success  in  dfialing 
with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Responding  to  the  summons  of  the  smith* 
Gabriel  soon  entered  the  room, 

,  CHAPTER  XXX. 

TUB  HIDINO*>PLA.CB, 

We  have  said  that,  close  to  the  chambers 
occupied  by  the  boarders  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
simdry  nooks  had  been  constructed,  to  facilitate 
the  incessant  spy-system,  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  Company.  A  secret  hiding- 
place,  capable  of  containing  two  persons, 
adjoined  the  apartment  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  was 
lodged.  This  cabinet  received  air  and  light 
through  a  kind  of  chimney,  and  contained  an 
acoustic  apparatus  so  artfully  constructed,  that 
not  a  word  was  lost  of  whatever  was  passing  in 
the  next  room.  FinaUy,  smaU  holes  had  been 
secreUy  bored  in  difKrent  places,  so  as  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  apartment  in  question. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Rodin  now,  took  their 
stations  in  this  hiding-place. 

Immediately  after  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
Agricola,  and  the  firm  reply  of  Gabriel,  who  de- 
clared his  intention  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Hardy,  if 
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his  residence  with  the  reYerend  fathers,  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Hardy  was  warmed  within  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a  ray  of  the  sun  had 
penetrated  the  icy  atmosphere  m  which  he  had 
so  long  been  Yegetating. 

He  extended  his  huid  to  Agricola,  and  said 
to  him  in  an  agitated  yoice :  '*  Thank  you,  my 
friend !  This  new  proof  of  your  deyotion — 
these  regrets — ^haye  fiUed  me  with  a  sweet  emo- 
tion.   It  does  me  good  !*' 

**  Ah,  sir !"  cried  the  smith,  catching  the  first 
glimpse  of  hope ;  '*  do  not  check  your  feelings — 
listen  to  the  yoice  of  your  heart.  It  will  tell  you 
to  make  the  happiness  of  those  who  loye  you ; 
and  it  is  your  happiness  to  see  others  happy. 
Read  the  letter  of  this  generous  young  lady.  It 
will  perhaps  complete  what  I  haye  begun.  And 
if  that  be  not  sufiicient " 

Here  Agricola  paused,  and  glanced  hopefully 
towards  the  door ;  then  'he  added,  as  he  again 
presented  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy:  "Read  it, 
sir,  I  entreat  you.  Mademoiselle  de  CardoyiUe 
desired  me  to  confirm  all  that  you  find  there." 

**  No,  no ;  I  must  not  read  it,  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
hesitating.  **  Why  should  I  ?  to  awaken  my  re- 
grets }  for,  alas !  it  is  true,  that  I  loyed  you  all, 
and  had  laid  many  plans  for  your  good.  But 
why  think  of  it }  the  past  cannot  return." 

**  Who  knows,  Mr.  Hardy }  who  knows  ?"  re- 
sumed Agricola,  more  and  more  encouraged  by 
the  hesitation  of  his  former  master.  **  Only  read 
this  letter  from  Mademoiselle  de  CardoyiUe." 

Yielding  at  length  to  the  entreaties  of  Agricola, 
Mr.  Hardy  took  the  letter  almost  against  his 
will,  opened,  and  read  it.  Gradually,  his 
countenance  expressed  deep  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  admiration.  He  paused  seyerol  times  to  say 
to  Agricola,  with  an  excitement  which  appeared 
to  astonish  eyen  himself:  "How  good!  how 
beautiful !" 

Haying  finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  Mr. 
Hardy  agadn  addressed  himself  to  the  smith,  and 
said  to  him  with  a  mournful  sigh:  **What  a 
heart  is  Mademoiselle  de  CardoyiUe's !  what 
goodness  !  what  talent!  what  nobleness  of  senti- 
ment ! — ^Ah  1  I  shall  never  forget  the  delicacy  of 
her  generous  ofiers.  May  she  at  least  be  happy 
in  this  sad  world  !** 

**  Ah!  belieye  me,  sir,"  answered  Agricola, with 
fisryour;  "a  world,  which  contains  such  crea- 
tures, and  so  many  others,  who,  without  all  the 
qualities  of  this  excellent  yoimg  lady,  are  yet 
worthy  of  the  esteem  of  eyery  honest  mind,  can- 
not be  altogether  a  mass  of  filth,  corruption,  and 
wickedness.  And  this  world  waits  for  you, 
calls  for  you.  Mr.  Hardy,  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  Mademoiselle  de  CardoyiUe,  accept  the  offers 
she  makes  you— return  to  us— return  to  life— for 
to  stop  in  this  house  is  death !" 

"Return  to  the  world  where  I  suffered  so 
much!  quit  this  calm  retreat!"  answered  Mr. 
Hardy,  hesitating;  "no,  no — I  could  not — I 
ought  not " 

"  Ohl  I  haye  not  reckoned  on  myself  alone  to 
persuade  you,"  cried  the  smith,  his  hopes  mo- 
mentanly  increasing ;  "  I  haye  there  a  powerful 
aUy" — and  he  pointed  to  the  door — "  whom  I 
haye  reserved  for  the  last,  and  who  shaU  appear 
whenever  you  please." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?"  asked  Mr. 
EEardy. 

"  Oh!  it  was  another  good  thought  of  Made- 
moiselle de  CardovUle's.  Knowing  into  what 
dangerous  hands  you  had  faUen,  she  said  to  me : 
*  Mr.  Agricola,  the  character  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  so 


good  and  honourable,  that  he  may  perhaps  easily 
be  deceived;  for  honest  hearts  find  it  hard  t) 
bcHeve  in  treachery.  Then  he  may  think  that 
you  are  interested  m  wishing  him  to  accept  the 
offers  I  make  him.  But  there  is  a  man,  whose 
sacred  character  wiU  inspire  Mr.  Hardy  with 
confidence ;  and  this  admirable  priest  is  our  re- 
lation, and  has  himself  nearly  faUen  a  victim  to 
the  implacable  enemies  of  our  £eumly.'  " 

"  And  who  is  this  priest  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  The  Abb6  Gabrid.  de  Rennepont,  my 
adopted  brother,"  answered  the  smith,  proudly ; 
"  he  is  indeed  a  noble  priest.  Ah,  sir !  if  jou 
had  known  him  sooner,  instead  of  despairing, 
you  would  have  been  fuU  of  hope.  Your  grief 
cotdd  not  have  resisted  his  consolations." 

"  And  where  is  this  priest  ?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  curiosity. 

"  There,  in  the  next  room.  When  Father 
d'Aigrigny  saw  he  was  with  me,  he  became 
furious ;  he  ordered  us  to  leave  the  house ;  but 
my  brave  Gabriel  answered,  that  he  might  have 
to  see  you  on  matters  of  importance,  and  that 
therefore  he  should  remain.  I,  being  less  patient, 
gave  a  good  push  to  the  Abbe  d'Aigri<;ay,  who 
wished  to  prevent  my  passing,  and  came  into 
your  room  at  once.  And  now,  sir,  you  wiU  see 
Gabriel,  is  it  not  so  ?  He  would  not  enter  with- 
out your  permission.  Allow  me  to  go  and  fetch 
him.  You  speak  of  religion — ^his  rcUgion  is  the 
true  one,  for  it  does  nothing  but  good ;  it  en- 
courages and  consoles.  But  you  shaU  see. 
Thanks  to  MademoiseUe  de  CardoviUe  and  to  him, 
you  wiU  yet  be  restored  to  us,"  cried  the  smith, 
unable  to  control  his  joy. 

"  My  friend — I  do  not  know —  I  fear,"  said 
Mr.  Hardy,  with  growing  hesitation,  but  feeling, 
in  spite  of  himsdf,  warmed  and  revived  by  the 
words  of  the  smith. 

The  latter,  profiting  by  the  fortunate  mo- 
ment, ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  exclaimed: 
"  Gabriel !  my  brother — my  dear  brother — come  I 
Mr.  Hardy  wishes  to  see  thee." 

"  My  friend,"said  Mr.  Hardy,  stiU  hesitating, 
but  not  displeased  to  find  his  consent  thus 
wrung  from  him,  "  what  are  you  doing  :** 

"  I  am  caUing  your  deliverer  and  ours," 
answered  AgricolEi,  beside  himself  with  joy,  and 
already  certain  of  Gabriel's  success  in  dealing 
wiUi  Mr.  Hardy. 

Responding  to  the  summons  of  the  smith, 
Gabriel  soon  entered  the  room, 

,  CHAPTER  XXX. 

THB  HIDINO-PLACB. 

We  have  said  that,  close  to  the  chambers 
occupied  by  the  boarders  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
simdry  nooks  had  been  constructed,  to  faciUtate 
the  incessant  spy-system,  carried  on  by  the 
members  of  the  Company.  A  secret  hiding- 
place,  capable  of  containing  two  persons, 
adjoined  the  apartment  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  was 
lodged.  This  cabinet  received  air  and  light 
through  a  kind  of  chimney,  and  contained  an 
acoustic  apparatus  so  artfully  constructed,  that 
not  a  wora  was  lost  of  whatever  was  passing  in 
the  next  room.  EinaUy,  small  holes  had  been 
secreUy  bored  in  difi^nt  places,  so  as  to  give  a 
complete  view  of  the  apartment  in  question. 

Faliier  d' Aigpngny  and  Rodin  now,  took  their 
stations  in  this  hiding-place. 

Immediately  after  the  abrupt  entrance  of 
Agricola,  and  the  firm  reply  of  Gabriel,  who  de- 
clared his  intention  of  waiting  on  Mr.  Hardy,  if 
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sent  for,  Father  d'Aigrigny,  not  venturing  to 
make  a  scene  with  the  smith  and  the  young 
missionary,  but  anxious  to  prevent  the  conse- 
quences of  their  interview  with  Mr.  Hardy,  had 
gone  to  consult  Rodin. 

The  latter,  during  his  rapid  convalescence,  in- 
habited the  house  reserved  for  the  reverend 
fathers.  He  understood  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  their  present  position ;  and  whUst  he  acknow- 
ledged, that  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  punctually 
executed  his  instructions,  with  regard  to  pre- 
venting the  interview  between  Agricola  and  Mr. 
Hardv — a  manoeuvre,  which  had  only  been  frus- 
tratea  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  smith — 
Rodin  yet  wished  to  see,  hear,  and  judge  for 
himself,  and  immediately  repaired  with  Father 
d'Aigrigny  to  the  hidmg-place  in  question, 
having  first  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  for  reasons 
hereafter  to  be  explained. 

The  two  reverend  fathers  had  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  the  conversation  between  Agricola 
and  Mr.  Hardy. 

At  first,  well  pleased  at  the  mournful  apathy, 
in  which  their  victim  appeared  plunged,  and 
from  which  the  generous  language  of  the  smith 
had  not  been  able  to  roiwe  him,  the  reverend 
fathers  soon  saw  the  danger  increase  and  become 
threatening,  when  Mr.  Hardy,  moved  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  artisan,  consented  to  read  the 
letter  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cordoville,  and  still 
more  when  Agricola  went  to  fetch  Gabriel,  to 
give  a  decisive  blow  to  the  hesitations  of  his 
former  master. 

Thanks  to  the  imconquerable  energy  of  his 
character,  which  had  given  him  the  strength  to 
support  the  terrible  and  painful  operation  per- 
formed by  Doctor  Baleinier,  Rodin  was  no 
longer  in  any  danger.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
Mgntfully  emaciat^.  The  daylight,  falling 
from  above  on  his  yellow  and  shining  crown,  on 
his  prominent  cheek-bones  and  angidar  nose, 
marlced  these  points  with  bright  touches,  whilst 
the  rest  of  hia  £ace  was  covered  with  harsh  and 
opaque  shadows. 

He  looked  like  the  living  model  of  one  of 
those  ascetic  monks  of  the  Spanish  school,  in 
irhoee  dark  pictures  one  sees,  beneath  a  brown 
hood,  half-withdrawn,  a  skull  the  colour  of  old 
ivory,  livid  cheeks,  and  a  hollow,  simken  eye, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  face  disappears  in  a  long 
shadow,  through  which  one  hardly  distinguishes 
a  human  form,  kneeling,  and  dad  in  a  gown, 
girt  about  with  a  cord. 

This  resemblance  appeared  the  more  striking, 
that  Rodin,  descending  in  haste  from  his  room, 
had  kept  on  his  long  black  worsted  dressing- 

gown ;  and,  being  now  susceptible  to  the  cold, 
ad  thrown  over  his  shoulders  a  short  black 
cloak  with  a  hood. 

Father  d'Aigrigny,  not  beins  just  under  the 
aperture  that  admitted  the  light,  stood  entirely 
enveloped  in  shadow. 

At  the  moment,  in  which  we  thus  present  the 
two  Jesuits  to  the  reader,  Agricola  had  just 
quitted  the  room  in  search  of  Gabriel. 

Father  d'Aigrisny  looked  at  Rodin  with  rage 
and  despair,  and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper: 
**  Had  it  not  been  for  2dademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville's  letter,  the  entreaties  of  the  smith  would 
have  been  all  in  vain.  That  young  girl  is  always 
the  accursed  obstacle  to  all  our  planj.  She  is 
now  united  with  her  Indian ;  and  if  the  Abbe 
Gabriel  should  complete  the  work,  and  Mr. 
Hardy  also  escape  us — what  is  to  be  done }  Ah, 


father  !— it  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  the 
future" 

"  No,"  said  Rodin,  drily;  "  if  they  do  not 
delay  to  execute  my  orders  at  the  archbishop's." 

"  And  in  that  case  ?" 

**  I  will  answer  for  all.  But  I  must  have  the 
papers  within  half  an  hour." 

"  They  should  have  been  ready  and  signed 
two  or  three  days  ago.  I  wrote  on  the  day  of 
the  moxa,  and " 

Instead  of  continuing  this  conversation,  Rodin 
applied  his  eye  to  one  of  the  holes  in  the  wall, 
and  made  a  sign  to  Father  d'Aigrigny  to  remain 
silent. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A  TRUE   CHRISTIAN  PBIX8T. 

At  this  instant,  Rodin  had  perceived  Agricola 
re-enter  Mr.  Hardy's  room,  leading  Gabriel  by 
the  hand. 

The  appearance  of  these  two  young  men,  one 
with  80  manly  and  open  a  countenance,  the 
other  endowed  with  such  angelic  beauty,  offered 
so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  hypocritical  airs 
of  the  people  by  whom  Mr.  Haidy  had  lately 
been  surrounded,  that,  already  warmed  by  the 
hopeful  words  of  the  artisan,  his  heart,  so  long 
compressed,  seemed  to  expand  beneath  a  salutary 
influence. 

Though  Gabriel  had  never  seen  Mr.  Hardy, 
he  was  struck  with  his  sickly  appearance.  He 
recognised  on  that  suffering,  dejected  counte- 
nance, the  fatal  stamp  of  the  enervating  submis- 
sion, the  moral  annihilation,  which  marks  the 
victims  of  the  Society  of  Jenus,  when  they  are 
not  rescued  in  time  from  its  murderous  in- 
fluence. 

Rodin,  with  his  eye  close  to  the  hole,  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  also  listeninjg  attentively,  did 
not  lose  a  word  of  the  following  conversation, 
at  which  they  were  actually  present,  though 
invisible. 

"  Here  is  my  good  brother,  sir,"  said  Agri- 
cola to  Mr.  Hardy,  as  he  introduced  Gabriel, 
**  the  best,  the  most  worthy  of  priests.  Listen 
to  him,  and  you  will  recover  hope  and  happiness. 
Listen  to  him,  and  you  will  see  1dm  unmask  the 
knaves,  that  would  deceive  you  under  a  false 
cloak  of  religion.  Yes,  yes  f  he  will  unmask 
them ;  for  he  also  has  been  the  victim  of  these 
wretches — is  it  not  so,  Gabriel  ?" 

The  younz  missionary  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand,  to  moderate  the  excitement  of  the  smith, 
and  said  to  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  mild,  sonorous 
voice :  *'  If  under  the  painful  circumstances,  in 
which  you  at  present  are,  sir,  the  counsels  of  a 
brother  in  Jesus  Christ  can  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
pray  dispose  of  me.  Let  me  add,  that  I  already 
bear  you  a  respectful  attachment." 

•*  How  80,  sir  ?"  said  Mr.  Hardy. 

*'  I  know  your  goodness  to  my  adopted  bro- 
ther, sir,"  answered  Gabriel;  "I  know  your 
admirable  generosity  to  your  workmen.  They 
love  and  revere  your  name,  sir.  May  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  gratitude,  and  the  conviction 
of  having  acted  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
God,  whose  eternal  benevolence  rejoices  in  all 
that  is  good,  be  your  recompense  for  what  you 
have  done,  your  encouragement  in  what  you 
may  still  do.  * 

**  I  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy, 
touched  by  language  so  different  from  that  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny ;  **  in  my  present  sadness,  it 
is  sweet,  I  confess,  to  hear  such  consolations; 
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and  the  dignity  of  jour  profession/'  added  Mr. 
Hardy,  with  a  pensive  air,  •*  certainly  gives  great 
weight  to  your  words." 

**  That  M  what  we  had  to  fear/'  whispered 
Father  d' Aigrigny  to  Rodin ;  **  this  Gabriel  will 
do  anything  to  rouse  Mr.  Hardy  from  his  apathy, 
and  bring  him  back  to  active  life/' 

**  I  do  not  fear  that,"  answered  Rodin,  in  his 
abrupt  tone ;  Mr.  Hardy  may  forget  himself  for 
a  moment,  and  try  to  walk — but  he  will  find, 
that  his  legs  are  broken." 

"  What  then  does  your  reverence  fear  r" 

*«  The  delay  at  the  archbishop's." 

•*  But  what  can  you  hope  from " 

•*  Rodin,  whose  attention  was  again  excited, 
interrupted  Father  d' Aigrigny  by  a  sign,  and  the 
latter  remained  mute. 

A  silence  of  some  seconds  had  followed  the 
commencement  of  the  interview  between  6abriel 
•nd  Mr.  Hardy,  the  latter  being  absorbed  in 
reflections  suggested  by  the  language  of  Gabriel. 

During  this  interval  of  silence,  Agricola  had 
mechanically  raised  his  eyes  to  some  of  the 
mournful  sentences,  which  papered  the  walls  of 
the  room.  Suddenly,  he  took  Gabiiel  by  the 
arm,  and  said  to  him  with  an  expressive  gesture : 
••  Ah,  brother !  read  those  maxims.  Thou  wilt 
understand  it  all.  What  man,  left  alone  with 
these  thoughts  of  despair,  could  refrain  from 
falling  into  despondency,  perhaps  suicide  ?  It  is 
horrible  —  it  is  infamous!"  added  the  smith, 
indignantly ;  **  it  is  a  moral  miirder !" 

•*  You  are  yotmg,  my  friend,"  answered  Mr. 
Hardy,  shaking  his  head  sadly ;  '*  you  have 
always  been  happy,  and  have  never  yet  been 
deceived.  These  maxims  may  appear  false  to 
you ;  but,  alas !  to  me,  and  to  the  great  majority 
of  men,  they  are  only  too  true.  Here  below, 
there  is  notning  but  pain  and  sorrow,  for  man 
was  bom  to  suiSTer.  Is  it  not  so,  reverend  sir  ?" 
added  he,  addressing  himself  to  Gabriel. 

The  latter  had  also  cast  his  eves  on  the  differ- 
ent maxims,  which  the  smith  had  lust  pointed 
out  to  him.  The  young  priest  could  not  forbear 
anting  bitterly,  as  he  thought  of  the  odious 
self-interest,  which  had  dictated  this  choice  of 
sentiments.  But  he  answered  Mr.  Hardy  with 
a  voice  of  emotion :   **  No,  no,  sir ;   all  is  not 

Sain,  and  sorrow,  and  falsehood,  and  misery,  and 
eception,  here  below — man  was  not  bom  to 
suffer — for  God  is  the  supreme  essence  of  pater- 
nal goodness,  and  can  take  no  delight  in  the 
misery  of  His  creatures,  whom  he  made  to  be 
loving  and  happy  even  in  this  world." 

"  Do  you  hear  him,  Mr.  Hardy  ?"  cried  the 
smith ;  **  he  also  is  a  priest — but  a  true,  a  sub- 
lime priest — and  he  does  not  speak  like  the 
others " 

•*  Alas,  sir  !"  said  Mr.  Hardy ;  "  these  moum- 
ful  maxims  are  extracted  from  a  book,  which  is 
reckoned  almost  divine." 

"  But  this  book,  sir,"  said  Gabriel,  "  may  be 
made  a  bad  use  of,  like  every  other  human  work. 
Written  to  keep  poor  monks  in  a  state  of  renun- 
eiation  and  solitude,  and  in  the  blind  obedience 
of  a  steril  and  inactive  life,  this  book — which 
preaches  contempt  for  oneseli^  suspicion  of  one's 
orethren,  and  the  most  abject  servility — had  but 
the  one  design  of  persuading  unfortunate  monks, 
that  the  tortures  imposed  upon  them  in  this  life 
^tortures  in  every  way  opposed  to  the  eternal 
views  of  the  God  of  humanity — were  really 
agreeable  to  the  Lord." 

*'  Ah !  this  book,  thus  explained,  appears  to 
me  still  more  frightful,"  said  Mr.  Hardy. 


"  Blasphemy !  impietr !"  continued  Gabriel, 
unable  to  restrain  his  innignition.  **  To  dart  to 
sanctify  indolence,  solitude,  and  suspieion,  when 
there  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  woila  hut  hanoit 
labour,  and  fraternal  love,  and  the  Ueased  com- 
munity of  all !— Sacrilege !  to  aay,  that  a  Father 
of  infinite  mercy  rejoices  in  the  sufferings  of  his 
children.  What!  fle,  who  only  desires  their 
happiness — He,  who  hsis  magnificently  endowed 
them  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  creation,  and 
bound  them  to  His  immortality,  by  the  immor- 
tality of  their  own  souls !" 

**  Oh !  your  words  are  beantifiil  and  con- 
soling," cried  Mr.  Hardy,  more  and  more 
shaken ;  '*  but  alas !  why  is  there  then  so  nraeh 
misery  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  providential 
goodness  of  heaven  r" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  there  is  much  horrible  misery  in 
the  world,"  resumed  Gabriel,  with  touekung 
sadness ;  "  there  are  many  poor  creatures,  dis- 
inherited of  joy  and  hope,  who  Buffer  hunger 
and  cold,  and  want  for  clothes  and  shelter,  in 
the  midst  of  the  immense  riches  that  the  Creatar 
has  bestowed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  bat 
for  the  happiness  of  all ;  for  he  designed  all 
things  to  be  divided  with  equity.  But  a  frw 
persons  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  com- 
mon heritage,  by  frtiud  and  force — and  Ood 
grieves  at  it.  Ob,  yes  !  if  He  can  suffer  at  all, 
it  is  to  see,  that,  m  order  to  satisfy  the  crad 
egotism  of  some,  innumerable  masses  of  Hit 
creatures  are  devoted  to  a  deplorable  fiite.  Tht 
oppressors  of  every  clime  and  every  age,  have 
dared  to  claim  God  for  an  accomplice,  and  have 
united  to  propagate  in  His  name,  the  horrible 
maxim,  that  man  it  bom  to  suffer^  and  that  kit 
tufferingt  are  agreeable  to  heaven.  Yea,  they 
have  propagated  this  maxim,  so  that  the  Hion 
humiliating  and  painful  was  the  condition  of 
their  victim,  and  the  more  he  shed  tears  and 
blood — ^the  better,  according  to  these  nnirderen, 
did  he  serve  and  glorify  the  Lord !" 

"Ah!  I  imd^tand  you — I  revive — ^I  re- 
member," cried  Mr.  Hutiy,  suddenly,  as  if 
roused  from  a  dream,  and  with  the  light  jvft 
dawning  on  his  darkened  intellect.  *<  Oh,  yes ! 
such  were  always  my  opinions,  before  dreadfid 
sorrows  had  enfeebled  my  powera  of  mind." 

*'  They  were  then  your  opinions,  noble  heart  !*' 
cried  Gabriel ;  "  and  you  did  not  always  beUen 
that  everything  here  below  is  miserr,  ifi^  thanks 
to  you,  your  workmen  lived  happily ;  nor  did 
you  think  that  all  was  deception  and  vanity,  for 
every  day  you  witnessed  the  gratitude  of  your 
brethren ;  nor  vras  it  all  tears  and  desolation, 
for  you  saw  smiling  fiices  around  you.  The 
creature  is  not  then  inexorably  destined  to  sor- 
row, since  you  were  enabled  to  make  many 
happy.  Ah,  believe  me  !  when  we  enter  full  of 
love  and  faiUi  into  the  real  designs  of  God—Kjf 
that  Saviour,  who  said :  Love  one  another  ! — ^we 
feel  and  know  that  the  great  end  of  humanity  is 
the  happiness  of  all,  and  that  man  was  bom  to 
be  happy.  Ah,  my  brother!"  added  Gabriel, 
moved  to  tears,  as  he  pointed  to  the  maxiias 
surrounding  the  room ;  "  this  terrible  book  hai 
done  you  much  harm — this  book,  which  they 
had  the  audacity  to  call  the  ImitgUion  of  Chrittt ' 
added  Gabriel,  indignantly ;  **  this  book  the 
imitation  of  Christ! — ^this  manual  of  despair, 
which  contains  only  thoughts  of  vcngeaacs^ 
contempt,  and  death,  when  the  words  of  Chritt 
were  full  of  pardon,  and  peace,  and  hope,  and 
love !" 

"  Oh  !  I  believe  what  you  tell  me,"  cried  Hr* 
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Hardj,  with  rapture ;  "  I  belieye  It — and  I  have 
need  to  believe  it." 

**  Oh,  my  brother !"  resumed  Gabriel,  with 
increased  emotion ;  **  believe  in  a  benevolent 
God,  always  mercifiU,  alwavs  loving  !  believe  in 
a  God,  who  bestows  his  blessing  upon  labour, 
and  who  would  indeed  pity  his  chUdren,  if, 
instead  of  employing  his  gifts  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  ^ey  were  to  bury  themselves  in  enervating 
and  Bteril  despair.  Mo,  no ;  God  does  not  so 
will  it.  Rise,  my  brother !"  added  Gabriel,  as 
he  took  Kr.  Haray  cordially  by  the  hand,  and 
the  latter  obeyed  the  generous  magnetism ; 
**  rue,  my  brother !  a  whole  population  of 
workmen  wait  for  you  with  prayers  and  bless- 
ings. Quit  this  tomb ;  come  into  the  open  air, 
into  the  bright  sunshine — exchanee  this  mourn- 
ful retreat  for  an  abode  enlivened  by  the  songs 
of  laboiir — ^return  to  the  industrious  artisann,  of 
whom  you  are  the  providence.  Lifted  by  their 
vigorous  arms,  clasped  to  their  generous  hearts, 
surrounded  by  women,  little  cluldren,  old  men, 
all  weeping  with  joy  that  you  are  restored  to  them 
— ^you  will  become  once  again  yourself  —  you 
will  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  Divinity 
within  you — for  you  will  be  able  to  do  so  much 
for  the  happiness  of  your  brethren  !" 

'*  Gabriel,  it  is  true ! — ^To  thee  and  to  heaven, 
will  our  little  population  of  workmen  be  in- 
debted for  the  return  of  their  benefactor,"  cried 
Agricola,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  priest,  and  clasped  him  warmly  to  his  bosom. 
"  Ah !  I  fear  nothing  now :  Mr.  Hardy  is  re- 
stored to  us !" 

*'  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  is  to  him,  to  this 
admirable  Christian  priest,  that  I  shall  owe  my 
resurrection — ^for  here  I  was  buried  alive  in  a 
sepulchre,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  who  had  risen,  and 
stood  firm  and  upright,  with  a  slight  flush 
on  his  cheek,  and  renewed  brilliancy  in  his  eye. 
"  Yes,  you  are  ours !"  cried  the  smith ;  **  I 
no  longer  doubt  of  it." 

'4 1  hope  so,  my  friend,"  said  Mr.  Hardy. 
*^  You  will  accept  the  ofiers  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  r 

'*  I  will  write  to  her  presently  on  that  subject ; 
bat  first,"  added  he,  with  a  grave  and  solemn 
air,  **  I  wish  to  have  some  conversation  alone 
with  my  brother;"  aiid  he  offered  his  hand 
affectionately  to  Gabriel.  **  He  will  permit  me 
to  call  him  mv  brother,  for  he  is  the  generous 
apostle  of  brotnerly  love." 

**  Oh  !  I  am  satisfied  now.  As  long  as  I  leave 
you  with  him,"  said . Agricola.  "But  during 
that  time,  I  will  run  to  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
▼ille's,  to  tell  her  this  good  news.  But  where 
do  you  wish  to  go,  Mr.  Hardy,  when  you  leave 
this  house }    I  must  see  about  that." 

*'  I  will  talk  of  it  with  your  worthy  and 
excellent  brother,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy.  "  Go, 
I  entreat  you,  and  thank  Mademoiselle  de  Car- 
doville for  me,  and  tell  her,  that,  this  evening,  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  answering  her  letter." 
*^  Ah,  sir  !  I  can  hardly  prevent  myself  from 
going  mad  with  joy,"  said  the  good  Agricola, 
pressing  his  hands  alternately  to  his  head  and 
heart,  in  the  intoxication  of  his  delight ;  then, 
returning  to  Gabriel,  he  again  clasped  him  in 
his  arms,  and  whispered :  **  In  an  hour,  I  shall 
be  back ;  but  not  alone — we  will  come  in  a 
body  —  you  shall  see.  Say  nothing  to  Mr. 
B^trdy.    Ihavemy  own  plan.*' 

And  the  smith  left  the  room,  in  a  tumult  of 
delight.   Gabriel  and  Mr.  Hardy  remained  alone. 


Bodin  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  had,  we  know 
been  invisible  spectators  of  this  scene. 

**  Well,  what  does  your  reverence  think  i" 
said  Father  d'Aigrigny*  with  consternation. 

"  I  think  they  nave  been  too  lon^  at  the  arch* 
bishop's,  and  that  this  heretical  missionary  will 
ruin  all,"  said  Bodin,  biting  lu$  naiU  to  the 
quick. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THB  C0NFES80&. 

When  Agricola  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Hardy 
approached  Gabriel,  and  said  to  hun :  **  Beve- 

rend  sir " 

"  No,  call  me  brother — yx>u  gave  me  that 
name,  and  I  wish  to  keep  it,"  answered  the 
young  missionary,  affectionately,  as  he  took  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Hardy. 

The  other  cordially  returned  the  pressure,  and 
resumed :  "  Well  then,  brother  / — your  words 
have  revived  me,  have  recalled  me  to  my  duties, 
which,  in  my  grief,  I  had  forgotten ;  may  my 
strength  not  fail  me  in  the  new  trial  I  have  to  go 
through  ;  for,  alas !  you  do  not  know  all." 

*<  What  do  you  mean?"  answered  Gabriel, 
with  interest. 

**  I  have  a  painful  confession  to  make  to  ^ou," 
resumed  Mr.  Hardy,  after  a  moment  of  silence 
and  reflection.    **  Are  you  prepaied  to  hear  it  ?" 
**  If  you  choose  to  make  me  your  confidant, 
brother,"  answered  Gabriel.  , 

**  Can  you  not  hear  me  as  a  confessor  ?" 
**  As  much  as  I  am  able  "  replied  Gabriel,  "  I 
avoid  hearing  official  confessions,  if  I  may  so 
call  them.  They  have,  in  my  opinion,  some 
very  serious  inconveniences.  But  I  am  happy, 
very  happy,  when  I  inspire  sufficient  confidence, 
for  a  friend  to  open  his  heart  to  me  as  to  a  friend 
— to  say  to  me :  'I  suficr — console  me.  I  doubt 
— advise  me.  I  am  happy — take  a  part  in  my 
joy ! — Oh  1  these  confessions  are  to  me  the  most 
sacred  of  all,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
Saviour,  when  he  bade  us  confess  ourselves  to 
one  another.  He  is  truly  unfortunate,  who  has 
not  found  in  life  one  faithful  and  honest  heart, 
to  receive  such  a  confession.  Is  it  not  so, 
brother  ? — ^Yet,  as  I  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
church,  in  conformity  with  vows  voluntarily 
pronounced,"  said  the  young  priest,  with  a  sigh, 
*'  I  am  ready  to  obey  them  in  this,  as  in  the  rest 
— and  if  you  wish  it,  brother — it  is  as  a  oonfisssor 
that  I  will  hear  you." 

**  You  obey  then,  laws  that  you  do  not  ap- 
prove," said  Mr.  Hardy,  astonished  at  this  sub- 
mission. 

"  Brother,  whatever  experience  may  teach  or 
discover,"  replied  Gabriel,  mournfully,  <*  a  vow 
freely  and  knowingly  pronounced  is  binding  on 
the  consci^Lce  of  the  priest,  as  a  word  once 
pledged  is  binding  on  the  man  of  honour. 
Whilst  I  remain  in  the  church,  I  must  submit 
to  her  discipline,  however  onerous  I  may  find 
it." 
"  Onerous  to  you,  brother  V* 
"  Yes,  to  us  poor  country  priests,  or  inferior 
ministers  in  towns,  the  humble  labourers  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard;  for  the  aristocracy,  which 
exists  in  the  church,  will  often  treat  us  with 
something  of  feudal  rigour.  Y'et,  such  is  the 
divine  essence  of  Christianity,  that  it  survives 
all  the  abuses  which  tend  to  impair  it,  and  it  is 
in  the  obscure  ranks  of  the  lower  clergy,  that  I 
can  best  serve  the  sacred  cause  olthe  oppressed, 
and  preach  their  emancipation  with  a  certain 
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degree  of  independence.  It  is  for  this,  brother, 
that  I  remain  in  the  church,  and  therefore  sub- 
mit to  her  discipline  ;  I  tell  this  to  you,  brother," 
added  Gabriel,  affectionately,  '*  because  we 
both  preach  the  same  doctrine.  The  artisans, 
whom  you  hare  called  to  share  the  fruit  of  your 
labours,  are  no  longer  oppressed.  And  thus  do 
you  serve  the  Saviour,  by  the  good  vou  are  able 
to  effect,  far  more  efficaciously  than  1  can." 

**  I  -will  continue  so  to  serve  him — provided,  I 
repeat,  I  have  strength  sufficient." 

"  And  why  should  this  strength  fail  you  ?" 

**  If  you  knew  how  unhappy  I  am  f  If  you 
knew  all  that  has  fallen  upon  me !" 

**  Doubtless,  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  your 
factory  are  deplorable  events." 

"Ah,  my  brother!"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  inter- 
rupting Gabriel ;  "  what  is  that  ?  my  courage 
would  never  fail  me,  because  of  an  accident  that 
might  be  repaired  virith  money.  But,  alas !  there 
are  losses,  wliich  nothing  can  repair.  There  are 
ruins  of  the  heart,  which  nothing  can  again 
build  up.  And  yet,  just  now,  yielding  to  the 
influence  of  your  generous  words,  the  future, 
until  then  so  dark,  seemed  lighted  up  for  a  mo- 
ment. You  encouraged  and  revived  me,  by 
reminding  me  of  the  mission  I  had  yet  to  fulfil 
in  this  world." 

"  Well,  brother !" 

"  Alas !  new  fears  have  since  assailed  me — 
when  I  think  of  returning  to  that  life  of  agitation, 
in  which  I  have  suffered  so  much." 

**  And  what  is  the  cause  of  these  fears  r"  said 
Gabriel,  with  growing  interest. 

"  Listen  to  me,  brother,"  resumed  Mr.  Hardy. 
"  I  had  concentrated  all  that  was  loft  me  of 
tenderness,  devotion,  heart,  upon  two  beings — a 
friend  whom  I  believed  sincere,  and  the  object  of 
a  still  more  tender  affection,  liie  friend  deceived 
me  in  an  atrocious  manner;  the  woman,  after 
sacrificing  to  me  her  duties,  had  the  courage, 
and  I  honour  her  the  more  for  it,  to  sacrifice  our 
love  to  the  repose  of  her  mother,  and  to  quit 
France  for  ever.  Alas!  I  fear,  that  these  sor- 
rows are  incurable,  and  that  they  will  crush  me 
in  the  new  path,  on  which  I  have  engaged  to 
enter.  I  confess  my  weakness — it  is  great — and 
it  frightens  me  the  more,  that  I  have  no  right  to 
remam  idle  and  in  solitude,  so  long  as  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  humanity.  You  have  enlight- 
ened me  as  to  my  duty,  brother — ^but  my  fear  is, 
that,  in  spite  of  good  resolutions,  my  strength 
will  fail  me,  when  I  find  myself  again  in  tliat 
world,  which  henceforth  must  bo  to  me  a  cold 
and  cheerless  desert." 

•*  But  the  honest  artisans,  who  wait  to  bless 
you,  will  people  that  world  for  vou." 

«•  Yes.  brother,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  bitterly ; 
"  but,  of  old,  to  the  sweet  feeling  of  doing  good 
were  united  the  two  affections  of  my  life.  They 
are  gone,  and  have  left  an  immense  void  in  my 
heart.  I  reckoned  on  religion  to  supply  their 
place.  But,  alas !  to  supply  what  caused  me 
such  deep  regret,  they  only  nourished  my  soul 
with  the  desolation  of  my  own  despair.  They 
told  me,  that  the  more  I  suffered,  the  more  1 
should  deserve  the  fiEivour  of  heaven." 

"  Be  sure,  they  deceived  you,  brother.  It  is 
happiness,  and  not  misery,  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  is  the  true  end  of  existence.  He  desires  to 
sec  man  happy,  because  he  would  have  him  just 
and  good." 

••  Oh !  if  I  had  heard  sooner  these  words  of 
hope  !"  resumed  Mr.  Hardy  ;  "  my  vraunds 
might  have  been  healed^  instead  of  becoming 


incurable.  I  should  have  set  myself  sooner  to  the 
work  you  recommend ;  I  shoiud  have  found  in 
it  consolation^  perhaps  oblivion ;  whilst  now— 
oh!  it  is  horrible  to  confess  it — grief  has  become 
BO  fiuniliar,  bo  habitual  to  me,  that  methinki  it 
must  paralyse  my  whole  life  !'* 

Then,  as  if  ashamed  of  this  relapse  into  de- 
spondency, Mr.  Hardy  added  in  a  heart-rending 
voice,  wlulst  he  buried  his  fiioe  in  his  handi : 
<*  Oh!  forgive — forgive  my  weakness.  If  yon 
knew  the  condition  of  a  poor  creature,  who  lived 
only  by  his  affections,  and  has  lost  all  at  once!— 
Does  he  not  seek  on  all  sides  to  ding  to  some 
refuge,  and  are  not  his  hesitations,  lus  fears,  hii 
impotence,  more  worthy  of  compassion  than  of 
disdain?" 

There  was  something  so  touching  in  the  hu- 
mility of  this  avowal,  that  Gabriel  was  moved 
by  it  to  tears. 

In  these  morbid  fits  of  dejection,  the  young 
missionary  recognised  with  alarm  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  manceuvres  of  the  reverend  frthersi 
so  skilled  to  envenom  and  make  mortal  the 
wounds  of  tender  and  delicate  souls  (which  they 
desire  to  isolate  and  lead  to  their  own  pmposet), 
by  insinuating,  drop  by  drop,  the  fatal  poison  of 
the  most  deplorable  maxims. 

Knowing  also,  that  the  shysA  of  despair  has  a 
kind  of  dizzy  attraction  to  ^ose  wbo  stand  on 
its  brink,  these  priests  dig  and  enlaarn  the  golf 
around  the  feet  of  their  victim,  till,  dnwn  by  a 
strange  fascination,  his  eye  wa&den  iaottsantly 
down  the  precipice,  and  he  at  leagdi  pliiigei  ia, 
leaving  to  them  the  spoUs  of  his  rain. 

In  vain,  the  azure  of  the  sky,  tha  gqldm  xmyi 
of  the  sun,  are  burning  above  Un-^ftvain,  ne 
feels  that  he  might  be  saved,  wImto  Iw  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  heaven ;  he  may  steal  a  MAmf  glance 
at  those  glories;  but  the  infernal. apm^is  vpoa 
him,  and  he  returns  to  gaze  on  the  jwiSug  galf 
below. 

Thus  it  was  with  Mr.  Hstdy.  CUriilmider- 
stood  all  the  danger  of  this  mdbrtnite  nan's 
position,  and,  collecting  hia  ntmost  aliCBgth  to 
come  to  his  assistance,  exdaimed :  **  Who  taUu 
of  compassion  or  disdain,  brother  ?  1m  there  any- 
thing more  sacred  in  the  world,  in  the  eyes  both 
of  God  and  man,  than  a  soul  which  aspires  to 
faith,  as  a  refuge  firom  the  tempest  of  the  pas- 
sions ?  Be  comforted,  my  brother ;  ^ur  wounds 
are  not  incurable.  Once  out  of  this  house,  be- 
lieve me,  the  cure  will  be  rapid." 
*'  Alas !  how  can  I  hope  it  ?" 
"  Believe  me,  brother,  the  cure  will  commence, 
when  your  past  grie&,  instead  of  awakening 
thoughts  of  despair,  shall  impart  sweet  consols- 
tions." 

**  Such  thoughts  nre  sweet  consolations!** 
cried  Mr.  Hardy,  hardly  able  to  befiere  what  he 
heard. 

<*  Yes,"  replied  Gabriel,  smiling  with  UMfie 
goodness,  '*  for  there  is  much  sweetness,  wen 
IS  ereat  consolation,  in  pitjr  and  fttigli—ess. 
Tell  me,  brother!  did  thue  sight  of  tiiose  wbo 
had  betrayed  him  ever  inspire  the  S«Tioiirwith|< 
thoughts  of  hatred,  despair,  or  rengeanee  ?  Koi 
no ;  he  found  in  his  heart  only  words  of  genflf* 
ness  and  pardon ;  he  smiled  through  his  tens 
with  ineffable  mercy,  and  then  prayed  for  his 
enemies.  Well!  instead  of  sufierine  sotittadT  • 
from  the  treachenr  of  a  firiend — ^pity  him,  brofts 
— pray  for  him — ^lor,  of  the  two,  yon  are  sot  the 
most  miserable.  Has  this  ftithless  tdoA  lost 
no  treasure  in  your  generous  fitiendshi^?  Who 
tells  you,  that  he  does  not  repent  and     ' 


it  ii  true,  that  if  you  alirayB  thinlc  of  the 

eril  oeeuioned  by  this  treiichcry,  your  heart 
will  btenk  in  the  patiga  of  mcurablG  despair ; 
but  think  rather  of  tlio  bc&uty  af  fDigireaMS,  of 
die  HweetDCM  of  prayer,  and  your  heart  will  be 
Ugbtencd,  and  your  soul  happy,  for  it  will  be 
kbooot  divine  1'' 

To  opan  (uddenly  to  this  generous,  delicate, 
■nd  loving  nature,  the  odomble  uid  infinite 
way!  of  pudon  and  prayer,  was  to  satisfv  all  its 
■     ■■     -         '  ■■  frcnn  dealruclion.  '^VTiilst 

ilnrk  and  bniren  dcppoml- 
II  it,  according  io  the  hopes 


to  ehidii  it  down  t 

of  the  reverend  fnl 
Mr.  IlBidy  rem 


incd  a  moment  ea  if  dazzled 
radiant  horizon,  whieh  for  the 
■ocona  tunc  trna  been  rcrealcd  to  liim  by  the 
evangdiSBl  word*  of  Gabriel. 

TMBi'liie  heart  palpitating  with  coDtending 
enwtjoii*,  lie  eiclauned ;     "  Oh,  my  brothcvT 


what  aacred  power  dwells  in  your  words !  How 
can  you  thus  ehange  the  bitter  to  the  awcct? 
Peace  scema  to  ictum  to  my  aoul,  as  I  Huiik  of 
pardon  and  prayer — of  prayer,  which  is  so 
of  love  and  hope  !" 

"  Oh  I  you  will  see,"  reaumed  Gabriel,  with 
enthuBJaam,  "  you  will  see  what  sweet  Joys  await 
you.  To  pray  for  what  we  love  or  have  loved — 
to  take  heaven  into  the  partnership  uf  our  affec- 
tions— and  then,  why  should  the  memory  of  this 
womsn,  whose  love  was  so  precious  to  you,  be 
painful  to  your  mind f— Ah,  brother!  it  is  for 
you  to  punfy  that  affection  by  prayer— so  that 
the  human  love  may  be  tucceeded  by  the  divine 
— the  chaste  love  of  a  brother  for  his  slst«r  in 
Jesus  Christ.  And  if  this  woman  has  been 
guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  how  sweet  to  pray 
for  her !  Mlint  ineffable  joy  to  apeak  of  -hct 
every  day  to  the  aH-mcroifiil  Father,  who  will 
pardon  her  in  compliance  with  your  prayers— 
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for  he  sees  the  bottom  of  the  heart,  and  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  fall ! — Did  not  the  Saviour 
intercede  for  Mary  Magdalen,  and  for  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery?  lie  did  not  repulse  un- 
fortunate creatures,  he  did  not  curse  them ;  he 
pitied  and  prayed  for  them,  becaua§  ihe^f  had  loved 
much** 

*'  Oh!  I  imdcrstand  you,*'  cried  Mr.  Hardy t 
'<  prayer  also  is  love— grayer  if  pwdon,  instead  of 
curses — hope,  instead  of  despiur.  It  hat  tean 
which  fall  upon  the  heart  lika  refireshinf  dewi 
instead  of  the  tears  which  bam.  Yes,  I  under- 
stand you— for  you  do  not  tell  me^  that  to  auffier 
is  to  pray.  No,  I  feel  the  truth  of  your  wotda, 
that  there  is  hope  and  pardon  in  prayer.  Thanks 
to  you,  I  ahall  now  return  to  the  world  without 
dread." 

And,  iritli  teazi  in  his  eyes,  Mr.  fiardy  ex- 
tended hla  anna  to  Oabriel,  and  ezclaiined : 
<*  Ah,  my  brother  I  you  save  my  lifis  fiir  Um 
second  time !" 

And  those  two  good  and  noble  beinga  thmr 

themselves  into  each  other's  arms. 

•  *  • 

Hodin  and  Father  d'Aigrigny  had,  we  know^ 
been  preaent  at  this  scene,  though  inTislU^ 
Listening  with  the  deepest  attention,  Rodin  haa 
not  lost  a  single  word  ojf  the  oonyersation. 

At  the  moment  when  (Gabriel  and  Mr.  Hardy 
embraced,  Rodin  suddenly  withdrew  his  reptile- 
eye  from  the  hole^  through  which  lie  bad  been 
looking. 

The  countenance  of  tiie  Jesuit  wore  an  ex- 

Sression  of  diabcdical  Joy  and  triumph.  Fallier 
'Aigrigny,  on  the  ccmtrary,  whom  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  scene  had  filled  with  canatematlon, 
could  not  at  all  understand  the  jubilant  air  of 
his  companion,  and  looked  at  him  with  extreme 
astoniahment. 

**  I  hare  the  hinger  said  Rodin  atKupdy,  In 
his  sharp,  qnii^  tone. 

"What  do  you  meanr"  repBed  fiUher 
d'Aiffrigny,  in  amazement. 

**  £b  there  a  travelling-carriage  heteV  asked 
Rodin,  without  answering  the  revefend  flUlicr. 

The  latter  opened  wide  his  eyes,  and  repeated 
mechanically :  *<  A  travellin^-cartiage  t* 

'*  Yes,  yes,"  sud  Rodin,  with  impatieneet  **  do 
I  talk  Hebrew  ?  Is  there  a  traTelling-carriage 
here  ?    Is  that  plun  ?** 

*'  Certainly — I  have  mine,"  aaid  the  reverend 
father. 

"  Then  send  for  poet-horses  directly  V* 

"  What  for  r" 

"  To  remove  Mr.  Hardy." 

**  Rcmovo  Mr.  Hardy  !*'  exclaimed  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  believing  that  Rodin  must  have  lost 
his  senses. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  latter ;  **  you  will  take 
him  this  evening  to  Saint-Herem. 

"  To  that  mournful  solitude !"  cried  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  thinking  himself  in  a  dream. 

*<  Yes,  yes,"  answered  Rodin,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

*•  Remove  Mr.  Hardy! — now — when  Gabriel 

"  Before  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Hardy  will  beg  me 
on  his  knees  to  remove  him  from  Paris,  to  a 
desert,  or  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

"  And  Gabriel  ?" 

"  Have  they  not  just  brought  me  the  letter 
from  the  archbishop's  ?" 

"  But  you  said  it  was  too  late." 

"  I  had  not  then  the  hinge — now  I  have  it," 
answered  Rodin,  in  his  sharp  voice. 


So  Faying,  the  two  reverend  fieUhers  hasdlj 
quitted  their  mysterious  hiding-place. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

AKOTHEB.  VISIT. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader, 
with  what  dignified  reeerve  Gabriel  had  con- 
fined  himself  to  the  most  generous  means  of 
rescuing  Mr.  Hardy  flrom  the  deadly  influence  of 
the  reveroid  fhthers.    It  waa  repugnant  to  the 

rit  soul  of  the  Toung  misaionary,  to  descend 
a  revelation  of  the  odioua  plots  of  thoe 
priests.  He  would  only  have  taken  this  extreme 
course,  had  his  powerml  and  sympathetic  woidi 
have  fidled  to  have  any  effect  on  the  blindnisi 
of  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  Labour,  prayer,  and  pardon  !"  repeated  the 
latter  with  delight,  after  he  had  strained  Gshiid 
to  his  breast.  <*  VTx^  those  three  words,  yoa 
have  reatored  me  to  life  and  hope." 

He  had  hardly  spoken^  when  the  door  evened; 
m  servant  entered  in  sOance,  delivered  a  hage 
packet  to  the  young  prfast,  and  then  withdrew. 

Somewhat  aatonSlMd,  Qahaiel  took  the  packet, 
and  looked  at  it  fint  aastunically ;  th^  pe^ 
ceiving  a  partiauar  ataatp  la  one  of  the  comen, 
he  opoied  it  haatil^,  ■!»  drew  out  a  large  psper 
fiilded  like  an  oflMfil  despatch,  and  with  a  red 
seal  hanging  firom  it. 

••  Good  heaven !"  cried  Oafariel*  involwitsnlj, 
In  a  tone  of  painful  emotinn. 

t1ien,addMBingMr.Hardy,he  added:  "Tour 
pardon,  sir." 

"  What  ia  it  tiMttI  B«ve  yoa  recarred  eooae 
bad  news  t"  siid  Mr.  fludr,  wiOi  interest 

•<  Ym^rmfhtir  ntJoA  Gafarid,  dcnectedlr. 
Then  ha  addsdTM  if  aM^  to  bimsdf ;  **  So 
— thalwlatfie  wmmkiimaa  aondi^g ftr mt to 
Psrb.    Aad tli^ lm«t  not  vtea  dalgMdto heir 

me,  bat  ImvB  alMk  te  oHMrv  withowt  gtfifif  ae 

the  opomtunity  «f  dalMiai  fnywlt'' 
AAaTanothar  ^^mob.  W  iafil  friHi  •  iU  cf 
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profound  resigMitian :  <>*  Mb  loattor.    I  aogk  to 
obey,  and  I  ivill  obey.     Hy  towb  ofaiigs  ne 

toit.** 

Mr.  Hardy  looked  at  fSbm  young  prisat  witii  a 
mixture  of  surprise  and  uneasiness,  and  aaid  to 
himalfectiiMatalyk  **  Thoagh  my  firiendship  sad 
gratitude  are  of  very  reoelit  date,  can  I  not  be  d 
some  service  to  you  ?  I  ovre  you  so  much,  thst 
t  should  be  happy  to  discharge  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  my  debt.* 

**  You  will  have  done  much  for  me,  brother,  ia 
leaving  me  a  sweet  remembrance  of  this  daj. 
You  'mil  render  more  easy  my  resignation  ta  a 
great  misfortune !" 

"  You  have  suffered  a  great  mialbrtiine  f  saUl 
Mr.  Hardy,  anxiously. 

*<  Or  rather,  a  painful  tmrprise,"  ssid  OsbrisL 
And,  turning  away  his  head,  he  diied  a  tear  Ihst 
wan  stealing  down  his  cheek,  and  resmnsd: 
"  But,  by  appealing  to  a  good  and  hut  God,  I 
shall  not  want  for  consolation.  I  leef  it  already, 
since  I  leave  you  enterine  on  a  noble  and  gene* 
rouB  course.  Adieu,  my  orother ;  we  shall  seen 
meet  again." 

"  You  leave  me  then  ?" 

**  I  must  do  so.  First,  I  hare  to  kam  hov 
this  letter  came  hither;  then,  I  must  obey 
instantly  the  order  contained  in  it.  My  dev 
Agricola  will  come  to  receire  your  ooauaandSf 
he  will  tell  me  your  resolution,  and  where  Toa 
have  fixed  your  residence.  When  ytm  irfw*  I 
will  come  to  you." 
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Mr.  Hardy  refrained,  from  delicacy,  from  en- 
quiring further  into  the  cause  of  Gabriel's 
sorrow,  and  said  to  him :  **  You  ask  me,  when  I 
insh  you  to  come  to  me  ?  Oh,  to-morrow  ! — for 
I  leave  this  house  to-day." 

•*  Well  then,  we  meet  to-morrow,  brother," 
Mid  Gabriel,  pressing  Mr.  Hardy's  hand. 

Tlie  latter,  bt  an  involuntary,  and  perhaps  in- 
•tinetiTe  impulse,  held  Gabriel's  hand  in  his 
own,  as  if  he  feared  to  release  it,  or  to  lot  him 
dopvrt. 

'fbe  young  padest  looked  with  surprise  at  Mr. 
Httrdy,  who  said  to  him  with  a  gentle  smile,  as 
lie  at  length  relaxed  his  hold :  **  Forziire  me, 
brother ;  but  you  see,  that,  thanks  to  aU  I  have 
suffered,  I  have  become  almost  like  a  child,  tbat 
it  afraid  to  be  left  alone." 

"  And  I  feel  quite  easy  about  you ;  I  leave 
you  with  consolm^  thoughts,  with  hopes  that 
win  soon  be  certamtids.  They  will  suffice  to 
occupy  your  solitude,  till  the  arrival  of  my  good 
A^xicola,  who  cannot  now  be  long.  Once  more, 
my  brother,  adieu  till  to-morrow  T" 

**  Adieu  till  to-morrow,  my  dear  deliverer. 
Oh!  do  not  fail  to  come,  for  I  shall  need  your 
kind  assistance,  to  take  my  first  walk  in  the  open 
air — ^I,  who  have  been  so  long  plunged  in  dark- 
neat." 

••  Till  to-morrow  then,"  said  Gabriel,  "  courage, 
hope,  prayer !" 

"  Courage — hope — sprayer  !"  said  Mr.  Hardy. 
**  "With  those  words  one  is  very  strong." 

Mr.  Hardy  was  left  alone.  It  was  strange, 
but  the  same  sort  of  involuntary  fear,  which  he 
btd  felt  the  moment  Gabriel  prepared  to  depart, 
now  returned  under  another  form.  The  instant 
he  was  alone,  he  fancied  that  some  dark  and  fatal 
thadow  had  replaced  the  pure,  mild  light,  which 
attended  the  presence  of  Gabriel. 

This  kind  of  reaction  was  explicable  enough, 
after  a  day  of  such  various  emotions,  particularly 
if  we  take  into  consideration,  the  state  of  weak- 
neat,  both  physical  and  moral,  to  which  Mr. 
Haedy  had  been  reduced. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since 
Qabriel's  departure,  when  the  servant  appointed 
to  wait  on  this  boarder  of  the  reverend  fathers, 
entered  and  delivered  to  him  a  letter. 

**  From  whom  is  this  letter  ?"  asked  llx.  Hardy. 
'*From  a  boarder  in  the  house,  sir,"  answered 
the  servant,  bowing. 

This  man  had  a  crafty  and  hypocritical  face ; 
he  wore  his  hair  combed  over  his  forehead,  spoke 
in  a  low  voice,  and  always  cast  do>«7i  his  eyes. 
Waiting  the  answer  of  islr.  Hardy,  he  joined  his 
liands,  and  began  to  twirl  his  thumbs. 

Mr.  Hardy  opened  the  letter,  and  read  as 
ftUowt: 

••  Sir,— I  have  only  just  heard,  by  mere  chance, 
tliat  Tou  also  inhabit  this  respectable  house ;  a 
Umjf  filnese,  and  the  retirement  in  which  I  live, 
<wQr  explain  my  ignorance  of  your  being  so  near. 
Though  we  have  only  mot  once,  sir,  the  circum- 
atance  which  led  to  that  meeting  was  of  so  serious 
m  nature,  that  I  cannot  think  you  have  forgotten 
if* 

Mr.  Hardy  started,  and  tasked  his  memory 
tar  an  explanation ;  but,  not  finding  anything  to 
pfkX  him  on  the  right  track,  he  continued  to 
ttad: 

*^This  circumstance  excited  in  me  a  feeling  of 
ioeh  deep  and  respectful  sympathy  for  you,  sir, 
iftat  X  cannot  resist  my  anxious  desire  to  wait 
l^m  you, particularly  at  I  learn,  that  you  intend 
«      •      jjjj^  house  to-day — a  piece  of  information 


I  have  just  derived  from  the  excellent  and  worthy 
Abb6  Gabriel,  one  of  the  men  I  most  love,  esteem, 
and  reverence. 

**  May  I  venture  to  hope,  sir,  that  just  at  the 
moment  of  quitting  our  common  retreat  to  return 
to  the  world,  you  will  deign  to  receive  favourably 
the  request,  nowcver  indiscreet,  of  a  poor  old 
man,  whose  life  will  henceforth  be  passed  in 
solitude,  and  who  cannot  therefore  have  any 
prospect  of  meeting  you,  in  that  vortex  of  society, 
which  he  has  abandoned  for  ever. 

"  Waiting  the  honour  of  your  answer,  I  beg 
you  to  accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  the  senti- 
ments of  high  esteem,  vrith  which  I  remain, 

"Sir, 
"  With  the  most  profound  respect, 

"  YoTir  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

••Rodin." 

After  reading  this  letter  and  the  signature  of 
the  writer,  Mr.  Hardy  remained  for  some  time 
in  deep  thought,  without  being  able  to  recollect 
the  name  of  Ilodin,  or  to  what  serious  circum- 
stance he  alluded. 

After  a  silence  of  some  duration,  he  said  to 
the  servant :  "  Mr.  Ilodin  gave  you  this  letter?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  wbo  is  Mr.  Rodin r" 

"  A  good  old  gentleman,  who  is  just  rccoverina 
from  a  long  illness,  that  almost  carried  him  on. 
For  some  days,  he  has  been  getting  better,  but 
he  is  still  so  weak  and  melancholy,  that  it  makes 
one  sad  to  see  him.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  there  is 
not  a  better  and  more  worthy  gentleman  in  the 
house — unless  it  be  you,  sir,"  added  the  servant, 
bowing  with  an  air  of  flattering  respect. 

"Mr.  Rodin r"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  thoughtfully. 
"  It  is  singular,  that  I  should  not  remember  the 
name,  nor  anv  circumstance  connected  with  it." 

"  If  you  Will  give  me  your  answer,  sir,"  re- 
sumed the  servant,  "  I  wiU  take  it  to  Mr.  Rodin. 
He  is  now  with  Pather  d'Aigrigny,  to  whom  he 
is  bidding  farewell." 

"FareweUr" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  post-horses  have  just  come." 

"Post-horses  for  whom?"  asked  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  For  Father  d'Aigrigny,  sir." 

"lie  is  going  on  a  journey  then?"  said  Mr. 
Hardy,  with  some  surprise. 

"  Oh !  he  will  not,  I  think,  be  long  absent," 
said  the  servant,  with  a  confidential  air,  "  for  the 
reverend  father  takes  no  one  with  him,  and  but 
very  light  luggage.  No  doubt,  the  reverend 
father  will  come  to  say  farewell  to  you,  sir,  be- 
fore he  starts.  But  what  answer  shall  I  give  to 
Mr.  Rodin?" 

The  letter,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  just  received, 
was  couched  in  such  polite  terms — it  spoke  of 
Gabriel  with  so  much  respect — that  Mr.  Hardy, 
urged  moreover  by  a  natural  curiosity,  and  see- 
ing no  motive  to  refuse  this  interview  before 
quitting  the  house,  said  to  the  servant :  "  Please 
tell  Mr.  Rodin,  Uiat,  if  he  ynR  give  himself 
the  trouble  to  come  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him." 

"  I  will  let  him  know  immediately,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  servant,  bowing  as  he  left  the  room. 

When  alone,  Mr.  Hardy,  whilst  thinking  to 
himself  who  this  Mr.  Rodin  could  be,  began  to 
make  some  slight  preparations  for  his  departure. 
For  nothing  in  the  world,  would  he  have  passed 
another  night  in  this  house ;  and,  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  courage,  he  recalled  every  instant  the 
mild,  evangeUcsd  language  of  Gabriel,  just  as  the 
faithful  recite  certain  litanies,  with  the  view  of 
escaping  from  temptation. 
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The  Beryant  soon  returned,  and  said  to  Mr. 
Hardy :  "  Mr.  Kodin  is  here,  sir." 

«  Beg  him  to  walk  in." 

Kodin  entered,  clad  in  his  long  black  dressing- 
gown,  and  with  his  old  silk  cap  in  his  hand.  The 
servant  then  withdrew. 

The  day  was  just  closing.  Mx.  Hardy  rose  to 
meet  Rodin,  whose  features  he  did  not  at  first 
distinguish.  But,  as  the  reverend  father  ap- 
proached the  window,  Mr.  Hardy  looked  nar- 
rowly at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  uttered  an 
exdunation,  wrong  from  him  by  surprise  and 
painful  remembrance. 

But,  recoTerins  himself  from  this  first  move- 
ment, Mr.  Hardy  said  to  the  Jesuit,  in  an 
agitated  voice :  **  You  here,  sir?  Ah,  you  are  right ! 
It  was  indeed  a  very  serious  circumstance,  that 
first  brought  us  together." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir !"  said  Rodin,  in  a  kindly 
and  unctiouB  tone ;  *'  I  was  sure  you  would  not 
have  forgotten  me.'' 


t» 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

PRATEB. 

It  will  doubtless  be  remembered,  that  Rodin 
had  gone  (although  a  stranger  to  Mr.  Hvdy)  to 
visit  nim  at  his  factory,  and  inform  him  of  the 
shameful  treachery  of  Mr.  de  Blossac — a  dreadful 
blow,  which  had  only  preceded  by  a  few  moments 
a  second  no  less  horrible  misfortune,  for  it  was 
in  the  presence  of  Rodin,  that  Mr.  Hardy  had 
learned  the  imexpected  departure  ot  the  woman 
he  adored.  After  the  sceries  last  described,  we 
may  judge  how  painful  to  him  must  have  been  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Rodin.  Yet,  thanks  to  the 
salutary  influence  of  Gabriers  counsels,  he  re- 
covered himself  by  degrees,  and  the  contraction 
of  his  features  being  succeeded  by  a  melancholy 
calm,  he  said  to  Rodin :  **  I  did  not  indeed  ex- 
pectfTsir,  to  meet  you  in  this  house." 

'*  Alas,  sir  !"  answered  Rodin,  with  a  sigh,  **I 
did  not  expect  to  come  hither,  probably  to  end 
my  days  beneath  this  roof,  when  I  went,  without 
being  acquainted  with  you,  but  only  as  one 
honest  man  should  serve  another,  to  unveil  to 
you  a  great  infamy." 

''Indeed,  sir,  you  then  rendered  me  a  true 
service ;  perhaps,  in  that  painful  moment,  I  did 
not  fully  express  my  gratitude ;  for  at  the  same 
moment,  in  which  you  revealed  to  me  the 
treachery  of  Mr.  de  Blessac " 

"  You  were  overwhelmed  by  another  piece  of 
painful  intelligence,"  said  Rodin,  interrupting 
Mr.  Hardy;  **I  shall  never  forget  the  sudden 
arrival  of  that  poor  woman,  who,  pale  and 
affirighted,  and  without  considering  my  presence, 
came  to  inform  you  that  a  person,  who  was 
exceedinely  dear  to  you,  had  quitted  Paris 
abruptly. ' 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and,  without  stopping  to  thank  you, 
I  set  out  immediately,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  a  mournful  air. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Rodin,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  *<  that  there  are  sometimes  very 
strange  coincidences  ?" 

"  To  what  do  you  allude,  sir  ?" 

**  Whilst  I  went  to  inform  you,  that  you  were 
betrayed  in  so  infamous  a  manner — I  was  my- 
self—--" ' 

Rodin  paused,  as  if  tmable  to  control  his  deep 
onotion,,  and  his  countenance  wore  the  expres- 
sion of  such  overpowering  grief,  that  "Mx,  B&rdy 
said  to  him  with  mterest :  •*  What  ails  you,  sir  ? ' 

"Forgive  me,"  replied  Rodin,  with  a  bitter 


smile.  "  Thanks  to  the  shosUy  o«ans^  '^  tiie 
angelic  Abb^  Gabriel,  I  have  attaiiied  (b  tome 
sort  of  resignation.  StUl,  tlier«  art  oeftiaia  ia&> 
mories,  wMch  affect  mo  with  the  biosC  aetite 
pain.  I  told  you,"  resumed  Rodin*  in'ia  firtofor 
voice,  *'  or  was  going  to  tell  yo«,  tiiAt'  tftt^tery 
day  after  that,  on  wmch  I  inrarmed  y^it  ti  w 
treachery  practised  against  yoiit  I  Wia'm^faelf 
the  victim  of  a  frightful  deoeptioa*  An  Wdcmted 
son — a  poor,  unfortunate  ehild,  'whoBi  I'Jiad 

brought  up "    He  paused  again,  drcnTkit 

trembling  hand  over  his  eyes,  and  Kdde4: 
**  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  speaking  of  mmtters  wllidi 
must  be  indifferent  to  you.  Excuse  the  indis- 
creet sorrow  of  a  poor,  broken-hitfaited,  cid 
man!" 

"  I  have  sufficed  too  much  myaell^  siY,  to  be 
indifferent  to  any  kind  of  s<^tow,*'  replied  Mr. 
Hardy.  **  Besides,  you  are  no  staranger  to  ne^ 
for  you  did  me  a  real  service-^and  we  both  mee 
in  our  veneration  for  the  same  young  priest. 

"The  Abb6  Gabriel!"  cried  ttodin,  intemq^- 
ing  Mr.  Hardy ;  **  ah,  sir !  he  ia  my  delifvir, 
my  benefactor.  If  you  knew  all  his  care  aad 
devotion,  during  my  long  illness  oaua^  by  m- 
tense  grief— if  you  knew  the  ineffisble  vweetnan 
of  his  counsels " 

"I  know  them, 'sir,"  cried  Mr.  Hardy;  "A, 
yes  !  I  know  how  salutary  is  there  inflaeaoe." 

"  In  his  mouth,  sir,  the  precepts  of  religion 
are  full  of  mildness,"  resumed  Rodin,  with  ex- 
citement. "  Do  they  not  heal  and  corisole  ?  do 
they  not  make  us  love  and  hope,  instead  of  tmi 
and  tremble  ?" 

"Alas,  sir!  in  this  very  house,^  said  Mr. 
Hardy,  "I  have  been  able  to  make  the  com- 
parison." 

**  I  was  lucky  enough,"  said  Kodin,  "  to  Ime 
the  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel  at  onoe  for  my  eon- 
fessor,  or  rather  my  confidant."  "    * 

«  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Hardy,  *'  for  he  pNfon 
confidence  to  confession." 

**  How  well  you  know  him !"  said  Rodizi,  pi 
a  tone  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  Then  he'jje- 
sumed  :  **  He  is  not  a  man,  but  an  angd. '■  'wb 
words  would  convert  the  most  hardened  ^iki- 
ner.  Without  being  exactly  impioust  1  had 
myself  lived  in  the  profession  of  what  Is  eaU^ 
natural  religion;  but  the  angelic  Abb^  dalrid 
has,  by  degrees,  fixed  my  wavering  b^lief^'  given 
it  body  and  soul,  and,  in  fact,  endowed  mft  with 
faith.'^ 

<*  Ah !  he  is  a  truly  Christian  priest-^  pritst 
of  love  and  pardon  !'  cried  Mr.  Hardy. 

**  What  you  say  is  perfectlr  tms,'*  teplied 
Rodin ;  "  for  I  came  here  almost  mad  iKtii 
grief,  thinking  only  of  the  unhappy  boy  who 
had  repaid  my  paternal  goodness  witk  this,  most 
monstrous  ingratitude,  and  sometimes  I  ]^dtd 
to  violent  bursts  of  despair,  and  aometiasss  ssak 
into  a  state  of  moumAd  d^ectiaD^  cold  m  die 
grave  itself.  But,  suddenly,  the  Ab^  Oabrid 
apx>eared  —  and  the  darkness  fled  befoiM  the 
dawning  of  a  new  day." 

*'  You  were  rieht,  sir ;  there  mn  athmge  eoin- 
cidences,"  said  Mr.  Hardy*  yi^din|  loora  aad 
more  to  the  feeling  of  confidence,  and  sviapathy, 
produced  by  the  resemblanoe  of  his  nti  pssitioo 
to  the  pretended  one  of  Rodin  **  And  to  *pcsk 
frankly,"  he  added,  **I  am  yety  glad  to  hare 
seen  you  before  quitting  this  houss.  Were  I 
capable  of  falling  back  into  fits  of  cowaidly 
weakness,  your  example  aloae  would  ipr&tml 
me.  Since  I  listen  to  yoU|  I  feel  myself  stvoMer 
the  noble  path,   whiek  iha   aagstto  jJaU 
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Qahoruil  haa  opened  before  me,  as  you  so  well 
ezpieas  it.*' 

uXhe  poor  old  man  will  not  then  regret 
having  liatened  to  the  first  impulse  of  his  heart, 
whieh  urged  him  to  come  to  you,"  said  Rodin, 
with  a  touching  expression.  **  You  will  some- 
times remember  me,  in  that  world  to  which  you 
«ce  returning  ^*' 

*'  Be  sure  of  it,  sir ;  but  allow  me  to  ask 
one  question:  You  remain,  you  say,  in  this 
houaer 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  There 
reigns  here  a  calm  repose,  and  one  is  not  dis- 
turbed in  one's  prayers,"  said  Kodin,  in  a  very 
gentle  tone.  *'  You  see,  I  have  suffered  so 
much — the  conduce  of  that  unhappy  youth  was 
so  horrible  —  he  plunged  into  such  shocking 
excesses — ^that  the  wrath  of  heaven  must  be 
kindled  against  him.  Now  I  am  very  old,  and 
it  is  only  by  passing  the  few  days  that  are  left 
me  in  fervent  prayer,  that  I  can  hope  to  disarm 
the  just  anger  of  the  Lord.  Oh !  prayer — 
prayer  I  It  is  the  Abb6  Gabriel,  who  revealed 
to  me  all  its  power  and  sweetness — and  there- 
wi^  the  formidable  duties  it  imposes." 

"  Its  duties  are  indeed  great  and  sacred," 
answered  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a  pensive  air. 

"  Do  you  know  the  life  of  Rancey  r"  said 
Rodin,  abruptly,  as  he  darted  a  peculiar  glance 
at  Mr.  Hardy. 

"  The  founder  of  the  abbey  of  La  Trappe  r" 
said  Mr.  Hardy,  surprised  at  Rodin's  question. 
*'  I  remember  hearing  a  very  vague  account, 
some  time  ago,  of  the  motives  of  his  con- 
venion." 

**  There  is  not,  you  see,  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  power  of  prayer,  and  of  the 
state  of  almost  divine  ecstacy,  to  which  it  mav 
Iea4  a  religious  soul.  In  a  lew  words,  I  will 
relate  to  you  this  instructive  and  tragic  history. 
Mr.  de  Rancey — ^but  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  fear 
I  am  trespassing  on  your  time." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Mr.  Hardy,  hastily ; 
«  you  cannot  think  how  interested  I  am  in 
>^hat  you  tell  me.  My  interview  with  the 
Abb6  Uabriel  was  abruptly  broken  off,  and,  in 
listening  to  you,  I  fancy  that  I  hear  the  further 
development  of  his  views.     Oo  on,  I  conjure 

•*  With  all  my  heart.  I  only  wish  that  the 
instnietion,  which,  thanks  to  our  aneelic  priest, 
I  derived  from  the  story  of  Mr.  de  Rancey, 
jni^t  be  as  profitable  to  you  as  it  was  to 
me. 

**This  then  also  came  from  the  Abb6  Ga- 
briel T 

'  <*  He  related  to  me  this  kind  of  parable  in 
support  of  his  exhortations,"  replied  Rodin. 
**  A",  sir !  do  I  not  owe  to  the  consoling  words 
of  that  young  priest,  aU  that  has  strengthened 
and  revived  my  poor  old  broken  heart?" 

"  Then  I  shall  listen  to  you  with  a  double 

interest." 

**  Mr.  de  Rancey  was  a  man  of  the  world," 
Msumed  Rodin,  as  he  looked  attentively  at  Mr. 
Hardy ;  '*  a  cavaUer — young,  ardent,  handsome. 
He  loved  a  young  girl  of  high  rank.  I  cannot 
tall  what  impediments  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
union.  But  this  love,  though  successful,  was 
.kept  secret,  and  every  evening  Mr.  de  Rancey 
Tisited  his  mistress,  by  means  of  a  private  stair- 
case. It  was,  they  say,  one  of  those  passionate 
loves,  which  men  feel  but  once  in  their  lives. 
The  mystery,  even  the  sacrifice  made  by  the 
imfartunate  girl,  who  forgot  every  duty,  seemed 


to  give  new  charms  to  this  guilty  passion.  In 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  secrecy,  these  two 
lovers  passed  two  years  of  voluptuous  delirium, 
which  amounted  slmost  to  ecstacy." 

At  these  words,  Mr.  Hardy  started.  For  the 
first  time  of  late,  his  brow  was  suflUsed  with  a 
deep  blush;  his  heart  throbbed  violently;  he 
remembered,  that  he  too  had  once  known  the 
ardent  intoxication  of  a  guilty  and  mysterious 
love. 

Though  the  day  was  closing  rapidly,  Rodin 
cast  a  sidelong  glance  at  Mr.  llaray,  and  per- 
ceived the  impression  he  had  made.  <*  Some- 
times," he  continued,  **  thinltmg  of  the  daneen 
to  which  his  mistress  was  exposed,  iftheir 
connexion  should  be  discovered,  Mr.  de  Rancey 
wished  to  sever  these  delicious  ties;  but  the 
yoimg  girl,  beside  herself  with  passion,  threw 
herself  on  the  neck  of  her  lover,  and  threatened 
him,  in  the  language  of  intense  excitement,  to 
reveal  and  to  brave  all,  if  he  thought  of  leaving 
her.  Too  weak  and  loving  to  resist  the  prayers 
of  his  mistress,  Mr.  de  Rancey  again  and  again 
yielded,  and  they  both  gave  themselves  up  to  a 
torrent  of  delight,  which  carried  them  along, 
forgetful  of  earth  and  heaven  !" 

Mr.  Hardy  listened  to  Rodin  with  feverish 
and  devouring  avidity.  The  perseverance  of 
the  Jesiiit,  in  painting  with  these  almost  sensual 
colours,  an  ardent  and  secret  love,  revived  in 
the  soul  of  Mr.  Hardv  burning  memories,  whieh 
till  now  had  been  drowned  in  tears.  To  the 
beneficent  calm  produced  by  the  mild  language 
of  Gabriel,  had  succeeded  a  painful  agitation, 
which,  mingled  with  the  reaction  of  the  shocks 
received  that  day,  began  to  throw  the  mind  into 
a  strange  state  of  confusion. 

Rodin,  having  so  far  succeeded  in  his  objeet, 
continued  as  follows :  '*  A  fatal  day  came  at 
last.  Mr.  de  Rancey,  obliged  to  go  to  the  wan, 
quitted  the  young  girl ;  but,  after  a  short  cam- 
paign, he  returned  more  in  love  than  ever.  He 
had  written  privately,  to  say  he  would  arrive 
almost  immediately  after  his  letter.  He  came 
accordingly.  It  was  night.  He  ascended,  as 
usual,  the  private  staircase  which  led  to  the 
chamber  of  his  mistress ;  he  entered  the  room, 
his  heart  beating  with  love  and  hope.  Hia 
mistress  had  died  that  morning  !" 

"  Ah !"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  covering  his  faice 
with  his  hands,  in  terror. 

**  She  was  dead,"  resumed  Rodin.  "  Two 
wax-candles  were  burning  beside  the  fimend 
couch.  Mr.  de  Rancev  could  not,  would  not 
believe,  that  she  was  dead.  He  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  by  the  corpse.  In  his  delirium,  he 
seized  that  fair,  beloved  head,  to  cover  it  with 
kisses.  The  head  separated  from  the  body,  and 
remained  in  his  hands !  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin, 
as  Mr.  Hardy  drew  back,  pale  and  mute  with 
terror,  "  yes,  the  young  girl  had  fsllen  a  victim 
to  so  swift  and  extraorcUnary  a  disease,  that  she 
had  not  been  able  to  receive  the  last  sacraments. 
After  her  death,  the  doctors,  iii  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  cause  of  this  unknown  mala^, 
had  begun  to  dissect  that  fair  form " 

As  Rodin  reached  this  part  of  his  narratite, 
the  night  was  almost  come.  A  sort  of  doubtftil 
twilight  alone  reigned  in  this  silent  chamber,  in 
the  midst  of  which  appeared  the  pale  a^d 
ghastly  form  of  Rodin,  clad  in  his  long  blaik 
gown,  whilst  his  eyes  seemed  to  sparkle  ww 
diabolic  fire. 

Mr.  Hardy,  overcome  by  the  violent  emotiolia 
occasioned  by  this  story,  in  which  thoughts  jof 
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death  and  yoluptuousness,  love  and  horror,  were 
BO  strangely  mingled,  remained  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless, waiting  for  the  words  of  Rodin,  with  a 
combination  of  curiosity,  anguish,  and  alarm. 

**  And  Mr.  de  Rancev  ^'  said  he,  at  last,  in  an 
agitated  voioe,  whilst  ne  wiped  the  cold  sweat 
ftom  his  brow. 

**  After  two  days  of  furious  delirium,"  re- 
sumed Rodin,  "  he  renounced  the  world,  and 
shut  himself  up  in  impenetrable  solitude.  The 
first  period  of  his  retreat  was  frightful ;  in  his 
despair,  he  uttered  loud  cries  of  grief  and  rage, 
that  were  audible  at  some  distance.  Twice  he 
attempted  siuoide,  to  escape  from  the  terrible 
yisions." 

**  He  had  then  visions  ?*'  said  Mr.  Hardy, 
with  an  increased  agony  of  curiosity. 

••  Yes,"  replied  Rodin,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  he 
had  fearful  visions.  He  saw  the  young  girl, 
who,  for  his  siQie  had  died  in  mortal  sin, 
plunged  in  the  midst  of  the  everlasting  flames 
of  hell !  On  that  fair  face,  disfigured  by  in- 
fernal tortures,  was  stamped  the  despairing 
laugh  of  the  damned  !  Her  teeth  gnashed  with 
pain ;  her  arms  writhed  in  anguish  !  She  wept 
tears  of  blood,  and,  with  an  agonised  and 
avenging  voice,  she  cried  to  her  seducer :  *  Thou, 
who  art  the  cause  of  my  perdition — my  curse, 
my  curse  be  upon  thee  I' 

As  he  pronoimced  these  last  words,  Rodin 
advanced  three  steps  nearer  to  Mr.  Hardy, 
accompanying  each  step  with  a  menacing  gesture. 

If  we  remember  the  state  of  weakness, 
trouble,  and  fear,  in  which  Mr.  Hardy  was— if 
we  remember  that  the  Jesuit  had  just  roused  in 
the  soul  of  this  imfortunate  man,  all  the  sensual 
and  spiritual  memories  of  a  love,  cooled,  but 
not  extinguished  in  tears— if  we  remember  too, 
that  Jlr.  Hardy  reproached  himself  with  the 
seduction  of  a  beloved  object,  whom  her  de- 
parture from  her  duties  might,  according  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  doom  to  everlasting  flames— we 
shidl  not  wonder  at  the  terrific  effect  of  this 
phantasmagoria,  conjured  up  in  sUence  and  soli- 
tude, in  the  half-light  of  evening,  and  by  this 
fearfrd  priest. 

The  effect  on  Mr.  Hardy  was  indeed  striking, 
and  the  more  dangerous,  that  the  Jesuit,  x^-ith 
diabolical  craft,  seemed  only  to  be  carrying  out, 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  ideas  of  Gabriel. 

Had  not  the  young  priest  convinced  Mr. 
Hardy,  that  nothing  is  sweeter,  than  to  ask  of 
heaven  forgiveness  for  those  who  have  sinned, 
or  whom  we  have  led  astray  ?  But  forgiveness 
implies  punishment ;  and  it  was  to  the  punish- 
ment alone  that  Rodin  drew  the  attention  of 
his  victim,  by  painting  it  in  these  terrible 
colours. 

With  hands  clasped  together,  and  eye  fixed 
and  dilated,  Mr.  Ilardy  Uembled  in  all  his 
limbs,  and  seemed  still  listening  to  Rodin,  when 
the  latter  had  ceased  to  speak.  Mechanically, 
he  repeated :  "  My  curscy  my  curse  be  upon 
thee  r 

Then  suddenly  he  exclaimed,  in  a  kind  of 
frenzy :  "  The  curse  is  on  me  also !  The 
woman,  whom  I  taught  to  forget  her  sacred 
duties  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  to  com- 
mit mortal  sin  in  the  sight  of  God— one  day- 
plunged  in  the  everlasting  flames — her  arms 
writhing  in  agony — weeping  tears  of  blood — 
will  cry  to  me  from  the  bottom  of  the  abyss  : 
•  My  curse,  my  curse  be  upon  thee  /' — One  day," 
he  added,  wiUi  redoubled  terror,  "  one  day  ?— 
who  knows  ?  perhaps,  at  this  moment ! — for,  if 


this  sea- voyage  had  been  fiital  to  liep-*if  a  thfo* 
wreck — oli,  God !  she  too  would  have  died  m 
mortal  sin — ^lost,  lost  for  ever ! — Oh,  have  metey 
on  her,  my  God !  Crush  me  in  thy  wrath — but 
have  mercy  on  her — for  I  alone  am  gniHy  f** 

And  the  unfortimate  man,  almost  deliriooi, 
sank  with  clasped  hands  upon  the  grcnmd* 

**  Sir,"  cried  Rodin,  in  an  affectionate  Toioe, 
as  he  hastened  to  lift  him  up,  **  my  dear  sir— 
my  dear  friend — be  calm !  Comfort  Tomtdl 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  despond.  Alas !  my 
intention  was  quite  the  contrary  to  that." 

"  The  curse  1  the  curse !  yes,  she  will  cane 
me  also— she,  that  I  loved  so  much — m  the 
everlasting  flames !"  murmured  Mr.  Hardy, 
shuddering,  and  apparently  insensible  to  tse 
words  of  Rodin. 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,  listen  to  me,  I  entreat 
you,"  resumed  the  latter ;  *'  let  me  finish  my 
story,  and  then  you  will  find  it  as  consoling  ai 
it  now  seems  terrible.  For  heaven's  sake,  re- 
member the  adorable  words  of  our  angelic 
Abb6  Gabriel,  with  regard  to  the  sweetness  of 
prayer." 

At  the  name  of  Gabriel,  Mr.  Hardr  recovered 
himself  a  little,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  n»ut-rend- 
ing  tone :  **  Ah !  his  words  were  sweft  tuad 
beneficent.  Where  are  they  now  ?  For  mevcy's 
sake,  repeat  to  me  those  consoling  words." 

'*  Our  angelic  Abbe  Gabriel,"  resumed  Rodin, 
"  spoke  to  you  of  the  sweetness  of  prayer '* 

"  Oh,  yes !  prayer !" 

*•  Welt  my  dear  sir,  listen  to  me,  and  you 
shall  see  how  prayer  saved  Mr.  de  Raucey,  and 
made  a  saint  of  him.  Yes,  these  frightful  tor- 
ments, that  I  have  just  described,  these  threaten- 
ing visions,  were  all  conquered  by  prayer,  and 
cluinged  into  celestial  delights." 

"  1  beg  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Hardy,  in  a  faint 
voice,  *'  speak  to  me  of  Gabriel,  speak  to  me 
of  heaven — but  no  more  flames — ^no  more  hell 
— where  sinful  women  weep  tears  of  blood " 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Rodin ;  and  even  as,  in 
describing  hell,  his  tone  had  been  harsh  and 
threatening,  it  now  became  warm  and  tender,  ss 
he  uttered  the  following  words  :  "  No,  we  wfll 
have  no  more  images  of  despair — for,  as  I  have 
told  you,  after  suffering  infernal  tortures,  Mr.  de 
Rancev,  thanks  to  the  power  of  prayer,  enjoyed 
the  delights  of  paradise." 

"  The  delights  of  paradise  V'  repeated  Mr. 
Hardv,  listening  with  anxious  attention. 

**  One  day,  at  the  height  of  his  grief^  a  prisit, 
a  good  priest — another  Abbe  Gabriel — cams  to 
Mr.  de  Rancey.  Oh,  happiness!  oh,  pnm- 
dential  change  I  In  a  few  days,  he  taught  the 
sufferer  the  sacred  mvsteries  of  prayer— that 
pious  intercession  of  the  creature,  addrened  to 
the  Creator,  in  favour  of  a  soul  exposed  to  the 
wrath  of  heaven.  Then  Mr.  de  Rancey  seemed 
transformed.  His  grief  was  at  once  appeased. 
He  prayed ;  and  the  more  he  prayed,  the  greater 
was  his  hope.  He  felt  that  God  listened  to  his 
prayer.  Instead  of  trying  to  forget  his  brioved, 
he  now  thought  of  her  constanUy,  and  pnyed 
for  her  salvation.  Happy  in  his  obscure  cdL 
alone  with  that  adored  remembrance,  he  passM 
dajrg  and  nights  in  praying  for  her — ^plunged  in 
an  ineffable,  burning,  I  had  almost  said  amofoat 
ecstacy." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tone  of 
almost  sensual  energy,  with  wMch  Rodin  piD- 
noimced  this  word  amarwu, 

Mr.  Hardy  started  with  a  shudder,  changing 
from  hot  to  cold.    For  the  first  time,  his  weak- 
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eiitd  mind  caught  n  glimpse  of  the  fatal  pleasures 
of  asceticism,  and  of  that  deplorable  catalepsy, 
deteribed  in  the  Uvea  of  Saint  Theresa  and 
otliers. 

Rodin  pcrctiyed  the  thoughts  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  continiwd :  **  Oh !  Mr.  de  Rancey  was  not 
BOW  the  man  to  content  himself  with  a  vague, 
passing  prayer,  uttered  in  the  midst  of  the 
world's  business,  which  swallows  it  up,  and 
prerents  it  from  reaching  the  ear  of  heaven. 
MO,  no  (  in  the  depths  of  solitude,  he  endea- 
Toured  to  make  his  prayers  even  more  efEcacious, 
■e  ardently  did  he  desire  the  eternal  salvation  of 
hia  mistress." 

**  What  did  he  do  then — oh !  what  did  he  do 
in  his  solitude^"  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was 
BOW  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit. 

"  first  of  all,"  said  Rodin,  with  a  slight  em- 
phasis, "  he  became  a  monk." 

"  A  monk !"  repeated  Mr.  Hardy,  with  a 
pensive  air. 

*^  Yes,"  resumed  Rodin,  "  he  became  a  monk, 
because  his  prayers  were  thus  more  likely  to  be 
favourably  accepted.  And  then,  as  in  solitude 
our  thoughts  are  apt  to  wander,  he  fasted,  and 
mortified  his  flesh,  and  brought  into  subjection 
all  that  was  carnal  within  him,  so  that,  becoming 
all  spirit,  his  prayers  miffht  issue  like  a  pure 
flame  from  his  bosom,  and  ascend  like  the  per- 
fume of  incense  to  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High!" 

^*  Oh!  what  a  delicious  dream!"  cried  Mr. 
Hardy,  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  spell ;  **  to  pray  for  the  woman  we  have 
adored,  and  to  b^me  spirit— perfume — light !" 

'*  Yee ;  spirit,  perfume,  light !"  said  Kodin, 
with  emphsjus.  '*  But  it  is  no  dream.  How 
many  monks,  how  many  hermits,  like  Mr.  de 
Rancey,  have,  by  prayers,  and  austerities,  and 
macerations,  attained  to  a  divine  ecstacy !  and 
if  you  knew  the  celestial  pleasures  of  such 
eestaeies ! — ^Thus,  after  he  became  a  monk,  the 
terrible  dreams  of  Mr.  de  Rancey  were  suc- 
ceeded by  enchanting  visions.  Many  times, 
after  a  day  of  fasting,  and  a  night  passed  in 

Etj&n  and  macerations,  he  sank  down  ex- 
uated  on  the  floor  of  his  cell !  Then  the 
•piiit  forced  itself  from  the  vile  clogs  of  matter. 
His  senses  were  absorbed  in  pleasure;  the 
soimd  of  heavenly  harmony  struck  upon  his 
tacfished  ear ;  a  bright,  mild  light,  which  was 
wot  of  this  world,  dawned  upon  his  half-closed 
erea;  and,  in  the  addat  of  tne  melodious  vibra- 
tme  of  the  (^den  haips  of  the  Seraphim,  in 
the  midet  of  a  glory,  compared  to  which,  the 
eon  is  pale,  the  monk  beheld  the  image  of  that 
brioved  woman  — -" 

^Wkom  bv  hie  prayeia  he  had  at  lenrth 
reacued  from  the  eternal  iamesf"  aald  Mr.  Hardy, 
in  a  trembling  voice. 

**  Yes,  kerMli;"  replied  Rodin,  with  eloquent 
entiinsiaam,  for  tide  monster  was  skilled  in  every 
style  of  adflbess.  **  Thanks  to  the  prayers  of  her 
lover,  wi^eh  Che  Lord  had  granted,  ttus  woman 
no  longer  sked  tears  of  blood — ^no  longer  writhed 
her  bcnutifnl  arms  in  the  convulsions  of  infernal 
engujeh.  No,  no;  still  Ikir — oh!  a  thousand 
times  ftdrer  than  when  she  dwelt  on  earth — 
ftir  with  ^e  everlasting  beauty  of  angels — she 
imiled  on  her  lover  with  ineflkble  ardour,  and, 
her  eyee  beaming  with  a  mild  radiance,  she  said 
to  him  in  a  tender  and  passionate  voice :  '  Glory 
to  Ae  Lord  I  glory  to  thee,  O  my  beloved !  Thy 
prayers  and  austerities  have  saved  me.  I  am 
mimbered  amongst  the  elect.    Thanks,  my  be- 


loved, and  glory!' — And  therewith,  radiant  in 
her  felicity,  she  stooped  to  kiss,  with  lips  fragrant 
of  immortality,  the  lipe  of  the  enraptured  monk 
— and  their  souls  mingled  in  that  kiss,  burning 
as  love,  chaste  as  divine  grace,  immense  as 
eternity!" 

**  Oh ! "  cried  Mr.  Hardy,  completely  beside 
himself;  "  a  whole  life  of  prayer,  fasting,  torture, 
for  such  a  moment — witn  her,  whom  I  mourn 
— with  her,  whom  I  have  perhaps  led  to  per- 
dition!" 

*'What  do  you  say?  such  a  mometU.'**  cried 
Rodin,  whose  yellow  forehead  was  bathed  in 
sweat,  like  that  of  a  magnetiser,  and  who  now 
took  Mr.  Hardy  by  the  hand,  and  drew  still 
closer,  as  if  to  breathe  into  him  the  burning  de- 
lirium ;  *'  it  was  not  once  in  his  religious  life — it 
was  almost  every  day,  that  Mr.  de  Rancey, 
plunged  in  divine  ecstacy,  enjoyed  these  delicious, 
ineffable,  superhuman  pleasures,  which  are  to 
the  pleasures  of  earth  what  eternity  is  to  man's 
existence  V* 

Seeing  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  now  at 
the  poirU  to  which  he  wished  to  bring  him,  and 
the  night  being  almost  entirely  come,  the 
reverend  father  coughed  two  or  three  times  in  a 
significant  manner,  and  looked  towards  the  door. 
At  this  moment,  Mr.  Hardy,  in  the  height  of  his 
frenzy,  exclaimed  with  a  supplicating  voice:  "A 
cell — a  tomb — and  the  ecstatic  vision  V* 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Father 
d'Aigrigny  entered,  with  a  cloak  under  his  arm. 

A  servant  followed  him,  bearing  a  light. 

«  •  « 

About  ten  minutes  after  this  scene,  a  dozen  of 
robust  men,  with  frank  and  open  countenances, 
led  by  Agricola,  entered  the  Hue  de  Yaugirard, 
and  advanced  joyously  towards  the  house  of  the 
reverend  fathers. 

It  was  a  deputation  from  the  former  workmen 
of  Mr.  Hardy.  They  came  to  fetch  him,  and  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  return  amongst  them. 

Agricola  walked  at  their  head.  Suddenly,  he 
saw  a  carriage  with  post-horses  issuing  from  the 
gateway  of  the  house.  The  postilion  whipped 
up  the  horses,  and  they  startea  at  full  gallop. 

Were  it  chance  or  instinct,  the  nearer  the 
carriage  approached  the  group  of  which  he 
formed  a  part,  the  more  did  Agricola's  heart 
sink  within  him. 

The  impression  became  so  vivid,  that  it  was 
soon  changed  into  a  terrible  apprehension,  and 
at  the  moment  when  the  vehicle,  which  had  its 
blinds  down,  was  about  to  pass  dose  by  him, 
the  smith,  in  obedience  to  a  resistless  impulse, 
exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  to  the  horses*  heads : 
"  Help,  friends  t  stop  them !" 

"  Postilion !  ten  louis  if  you  ride  over  him !" 
cried  frt>m  the  carriage  the  military  voiee  of 
Father  d'Aigrigny. 

The  chol^  was  still  raging.  The  postilion 
had  heard  of  the  massacre  of  the  poisoners. 
Alreadv  frightened  at  the  sudden  attack  of 
Agricola,  he  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head 
with  the  handle  of  his  whip,  which  stretched 
him  senseless  on  the  ground.  Then,  spurring 
with  all  his  might,  he  urged  his  three  horses  into 
a  triple  gallop,  and  the  carriage  rapidly  dis- 
appeared ;  whust  Agricola's  companions,  who  had 
neither  imderstood  his  action  nor  the  sense  of  his 
words,  were  crowding  around  the  smith,  and 
doing  their  best  to  revive  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MEMORIES. 

Otueb  events  took  place  a  few  days  after  the 
fatal  evening,  in  which  Mr.  Hardy,  fascinated 
and  misled  by  the  deplorable,  mystic  jargon  of 
Bodin,  had  implored  Father  d'Aigrigny  on  his 
luiees  to  remove  him  fax  from  Paris,  into  some 
deep  solitude,  where  he  might  devote  himself  to 
a  litb  of  prayer  and  ascetic  austerities. 

Marshal  Simon,  since  his  arrival  in  Paris,  had 
occupied  with  his  two  daughters  a  house  in  the 
Rue  des  Trois-Fr^es.  Before  introducing  the 
reader  into  this  modest  dwelling,  we  are  o^ged 
to  recall  to  his  memory  some  preceding  facts. 

The  day  of  the  bummg  of  Mr.  Hardy  s  factory, 
Marshal  Simon  had  come  to  consult  with  his 
father  on  a  question  of  the  highest  importance, 
•nd  to  communicate  to  him  ma  painful  appre- 
hensions, on  the  subject  of  the  growing  sadness 
of  his  two  daughters — a  sadness,  which  he  was 
unable  to  cxplam. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  Marshal  Simon 
held  in  religious  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor.  His  gratitude  to  the  hero  was  bound- 
less, his  devotion  blind,  his  ehthusiaBm  founded 
upon  reason,  his  affection  warm  as  the  most  sin- 
cere and  passionate  friendahip.  But  this  was  not 
aU. 

One  day,  the  Emperor,  in  a  burst  of  loy  and 
paternal  tenderness,  had  led  the  marshal  to  the 
cradle  of  tiie  sleeping  King  of  Rome,  and  said  to 
him,  as  he  proudly  pointed  to  the  beautiful 
child:  **Myold  firiend!  swear  to  me,  that  you 
will  serve  the  son  as  you  have  served  the 
ifether!" 

Marshal  Simon  took  and  kept  that  vow. 

Daring  the  Restoration,  the  chief  of  a  military 
conspiracv  in  favour  of  Napoleon  n.,  he  had 
attemptea  in  vain  to  secure  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
at  that  time  commanded  by  the  Marquis  d'Aig- 
rigny.  Betrayed  and  denounced,  the  marshal, 
after  a  desperate  duel  with  the  future  Jesuit,  had 
succeeded  m  reaching  Poland,  and  thus  escaping 
a  sentence  of  death. 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  the  series  of  events, 
which  led  the  marshal  from  Poland  to  India,  and 
then  brought  him  back  to  Paris  after  the  Revo- 
lution of  July — an  epoch,  at  which  a  number  of 
his  old  comrades  in  arms  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  the  government,  without  his  know- 
ledge, tiie  confirmation  of  the  rank  and  title, 
which  the  Emperor  had  bestowed  upon  him  j\ist 
before  Waterloo. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  his  long  exile,  in 
qute  of  all  the  happiness  he  felt  in  at  length 
embracing  his  children,  Marshal  Simon  was 
deeply  affected  on  learning  the  death  of  their 
motiier,  whom  he  adored.  Till  the  last  moment, 
he  had  hoped  to  find  her  in  Paris.  The  disap- 
jiointment  was  dreadful,  and  he  felt  it  cruelly, 
though  he  sought  consolation  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  children. 

But  soon  new  causes  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
were  interwoven  with  his  life  by  the  machina- 
tions of  Rodin. 

Thanks  to  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  reverend 
ikther  at  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Vienna,  one  of 
lus  emissaries,  in  a  condition  to  inspire  fudl  con- 
fi^dence,  and  jprovided  with  undeniable  evidence 
to  support  his  words,  went  to  Marshal  Simon, 
iand  said  to  him:  "Ilie  son  of  the  Emperor  ia 
idying,  the  victim  of  the  fears  with  which  the 
^akme  of  Napoleon  still  inspires  Europe. 
•    ^"jftom  this  slow  agony^  you,  Maishal  Simon, 


one  of  the  Emperor's  most  faithful  friends,  are 
able  to  rescue  wis  unfortunate  prince. 

**  The  correspondence  in  my  hand  proves  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  open  relations,  of  the  surest 
and  most  secret  nature,  with  one  of  the  most 
infiuential  persons  about  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
this  person  would  be  disposed  to  &vour  the 
escape  of  the  prince. 

**lt  is  then  possible,  by  a  bold,  unexpected 
stroke,  to  deliver  Napoleon  IL  from  the  custody 
of  Austria,  which  would  leave  him  to  perish  by 
inches  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  fatal  to  iiim. 

**  The  enterprise  may  be  a  rash  one,  but  it  has 
chances  of  success,  that  you.  Marshal  Simon, 
more  than  any  other,  could  change  into  certainties ; 
for  your  devotion  to  the  Emperor  is  well  known, 
and  we  remember  with  what  adventmoua  an- 
dacity  you  conspired,  m  1815,  ;in  fitTonr  of 
Napoleon  11." 

The  state  of  languor  and  decline  of  the  King 
of  Rome  was  then  in  France  a  matter  of  public 
notoriety.  People  even  went  so  fieor  aa  to  afBnn, 
that  the  son  of  the  hero  was  carefuUT  trained  by 
priests,  who  kept  him  in  complete  isnoniiee  « 
the  glory  of  his  paternal  name ;  and  utat,  bj  tiie 
most  execrable  machinations,  they  strove  day  by 
day  to  extingpiish  every  noble  and  gmeroaa  di- 
stinct, that  displayed  itself  in  the  vnfatiiMte 
youth.  The  coldest  hearts  were  toudsed  aad 
softened,  at  the  story  of  so  sad  and  filial  a 
destiny. 

When  wc  remember  the  heroic  charaolv  nd 
chivalrous  loyalty  of  Marshal  Simon*  aaA  bis 

Sassionate  devotion  to  the  Emperor,  we  oaa  «b- 
erstand  how  the  father  of  Roae  and  Blndie 
was  more  interested  than  any  one  in  the  iite  of 
the  young  prince,  and  how,  if  occasion  oAnd, 
he  would  feci  himself  obliged  not  to  t^fm^ttm  bis 
efforts  to  stcril  regrets. 

With  regard  to  the  reality  of  the  coMeepoud- 
ence  produced  by  Rodin's  emissary,  it  had  been 
submitted  by  the  marshal  to  a  aeardiing  tesU  by 
means  of  his  intimacy  with  one  of  hia  old  oon- 
panions  in  arms,  who  had  bem  for  a  long  period 
on  a  mission  to  Vienna,  in  the  time  of  the 
Empire.  The  result  of  tiiia  investigation,  eon- 
ducted  with  as  much  prudence  as  address,  so 
that  nothing  should  transpire,  showed  that  the 
marshal  mignt  give  his  serious  attention  to  iie 
advances  made  him. 

Hence,  this  proposition  threw  the  father  of  Rose 
and  Blanche  into  a  cruel  perplexity,  for,  to 
attempt  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise,  he 
must  once  more  abandon  his  childr^i ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  if^  alarmed  at  this  a^Mratian, 
he  renounced  the  endeavour  to  save  the  King  ef 
Rome,  whose  slow  agony  was  perfrctly  true  sni 
well-authenticated,  uie  marshal  would  <*?tmmI— ■ 
himself  as  false  to  the  tow  he  bad  swom  to  tho 
Emperor. 

To  end  these  painful  hesitatuxnsi  lull  of  eonft- 
dence  in  the  inflexible  uprightneaa  of  liia  frther^s 
character,  the  marshal  nad  gone  to  aak  hia  ad> 
vice;  unfortunately,  the  old  repubUoMi  waAs* 
man,  mortally  wounded  during  the  attoek  oa 
Mr.  Hardy's  factoij,  but  still  pondariag  awm 
the  serious  commumcation  of  hia  aom»  md  viA 
these  words  upon  his  lips:  **  My  aon,  y«a bam 
a  ^eat  duty  to  perform,  undn  paia  ol  -aii 
actmg  like  a  man  of  honour,  and  oC  diaobmiag 
my  Ust  will.     You  muat. 


But,  by  a  deplonblo  fatality,  the  lait 
which  would  have  completed  tiia 
old  workman's   thought,  wero 
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le  a  Toice,  as  to  be  quite  unintelligible.  Uc 
died,  leaving  Marslml  Simon  in  a  wotBC  state  of 
anxiety,  aa  one  of  the  two  coui>c<i  open  to  him 
had  now  been  fonnally  condcmni^d  by  his  Cither, 
in  whose  jucl^mcnl  he  h»d  the  moat  implicit  and 
mellted  contiilcncc. 

In  ■  word,  his  mind  was  now  tortured  by  the 
donbt,  whether  his  father  had  intended,  in  the 
name  of  honour  and  duty,  to  advise  him  not  to 
abandon  his  children,  lu  engage  in  so  hazardoui 
an  enterprise,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  wished  him  to  leave  them  for  a  time,  lo  pcr- 
CowB  the  vow  mnda  to  the  Emperor,  and  en- 
dMVonr  at  lensl  to  rescue  Napoleon  11.  from  a 
caiHtvit7  that  might  soon  be  mortal. 

TUa  perplexity,  rendered  more  cruel  by  ccr- 
tain  circumitanci's  to  be  related  herea^r.  the 
BNglnl  death  of  his  father,  who  had  expired  in 
Ma  Brtn*.  the  incessant  and  pninful  remembrance 
of  hi!  wife,  who  hod  perished  in  a  land  of  exile, 
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and  flnallv,  the  giief  he  felt  _B    ,   ^ 

ever.growing  sadness  of  Rose  and  Blsnchc, 
occasioned  severe  shocks  to  Marshal  Simon.  Let 
us  add,  that,  in  spite  of  his  natural  intrepidity, 
BO  nobly  proved  by  twenty  years  of  war,  the 
rBvagcs  of  the  cholera — of  the  same  terrible 
malody,  to  which  his  wife  hod  fallen  a  riotim  in 
Siberia— filled  the  marshal  «-ith  an  involuntarr 
dread.  Yes,  this  man  of  iron  nerves,  who  had 
coolly  braved  death  in  so  many  batlles,  fdt  the 
habitual  firmness  of  his  character  rive  way,  at 
Bicht  of  the  scenes  of  desolation  and  mourning, 
which  Paris  ofltred  at  every  step. 

Yet,  when  Mademoiselle  dc  Cardorille  gathered 
round  her  the  members  of  her  (linuly,  to  warn 
them  againEt  the  plots  of  their  enemies,  the 
affertionate  tenderness  of  Adrienno  for  Rose  and  | 
Blanche  appeared  to  exercise  so  happy  an  influ-  |- 
ence  on  their  mysterious  sorrow,  that  the  niar-  I', 
shal.  forgcttin;;  for  a  moment  hU  fatal  regfeta  ,| 
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thougjht  only  of  enjoying  this  blessed  change, 
which,  alas !  was  but  of  short  duration. 

Having  now  recalled  these  fjacts  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  we  shall  continue  our  story. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

JOCRISBE. 

We  have  said,  that  Marshal  Simon  occupied  a 
small  house  in  the  Rue  des  Trois-Frdres.  Two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  had  just  struck  in  the 
sleeping-chamber  of  the  marshal,  a  room  fur- 
nished with  military  simplicity.  In  the  recess, 
in  which  stood  the  bed,  himg  a  trophy  composed 
of  the  arms  used  by  the  marshal  during  his  cam- 
paigns. On  ^e  secretary  opposite,  was  a  small 
bronze  bust  of  the  Emperor,  the  only  ornament 
of  the  apartment. 

Out  of  doors,  the  tempelfAtiire  was  far  from 
warm,  and  the  marshal  had  become  susceptible 
to  cold  during  his  long  residence  in  India.  A 
good  fire  therefore  biased  tLpoii  the  hearth. 

A  door,  concealed  bj  the  hu^ings,  and  lead- 
ing to  a  back-staireiifte»  opelijea  slowly,  and  a 
man  entered  the  chMqet.  He  ettried  a  basket 
of  wood,  and  adTancea  Idtiimy  to  the  fire-place, 
before  which  he  knelt  dpwn*  vid  begun  to 
arrange  the  logS  ^^mtotrib&U^  in  a  box  thai 
stood  beside  the  heardl.  Aitet  lome  minutes 
occupied  in  this  manneri  ftiUl  kneeling,  he  in- 
sensibly approached  anbther  diixfri  at  a  uttle  dis- 
tance from  the  chimney,  and  apbeared  to  lisUn 
with  deep  attention,  as  if  he  wished  to  hear 
what  was  passing  in  the  next  rooin. 

This  man,  employed  as  sn  inftHor  sernint  in 
the  house,  hkd  the  xhost  ridiculously  stupid  look 
that  can  be  imtgined.  His  functions  consisted 
in  carrjring  wood,  going  on  messages,  &c.  In 
other  respects,  he  tras  a  kind  of  laughing-stock 
to  the  oUier  serrants.  In  »  moment  of  good 
hxmiour,  Dagobert,  who  filled  the  post  of  m/{^- 
domo,  had  given  this  idiot  the  name  of  Jocriste^ 
— which  he  had  retained  eter  since,  and  which 
he  deserred  in  ererr  respect,  as  well  for  his 
awkwardness  and  follr,  A  for  his  unmeaning 
face,  with  its  grotesquely  flat  nose,  sloping  chin, 
and  wide,  staring  eyes.  Add  to  this  dcseriptinn 
a  jacket  of  red  stuff,  and  a  tHangular  white 
apron,  and  we  must  acknoi^ledgc  that  the 
simpleton  was  quite  worthy  of  his  name. 

Yet,  at  the  moment  when  Jocrisse  listened  so 
attentively  at  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room,  a 
ray  of  quick  intelligence  animated  for  an  instant 
his  dull  and  stupid  countenance. 

When  he  had  thus  listened  for  a  short  time, 
Jocrisse  returned  to  the  fire-place,  still  dragging 
himself  along  on  his  knees ;  tnen  rising,  he  again 
took  his  basket  half  full  of  wood,  and  once  more 
approaching  the  door  at  which  he  had  listened, 
knocked  discreetly. 
No  one  answered. 

He  knocked  a  second  time,  and  more  loudly. 
Still  there  was  the  same  silence. 

Then  he  said  in  a  harsh,  squeaking,  grotesque 
voice  :  **  Ladies,  do  you  want  any  wood,  if  you 
please,  for  your  fire  r  * 

Recei^-ing  no  answer,  Jocrisse  placed  his 
basket  on  the  groimd,  opened  the  door  gently, 
and  entered  the  next  room,  after  casting  a  rapid 
glance  around.  He  came  out  again  in  a  lew 
seconds,  looking  from  side  to  side  with  an 
anxious  air,  like  a  man  who  had  just  accom- 
plished some  important  and  mysterious  task. 
Taking  up  his  basket,  he  was  about  to  leave 

*  The  name  for  a  simpleton. 


Marshal  Simon's  room,  when  the  door  of  the 
private  staircase  was  opened  slowly  and  witJi 
precaution,  and  Dagobert  appeared. 

The  soldier,  evidently  surprised  at  the  presence 
of  Jocrisse,  knitted  his  brows,  and  exclaimed 
abrimtly :  "  What  are  you  doing  here  r" 

At  this  sudd^  interrogation,  accompanied  by 
a  p;rowl  expresslte  of  the  bad  humour  of  Rabat- 
joie,  who  followed  dose  on  his  master's  heels, 
JocHsse  utteted  a  dj  of  real  or  pretended  ter- 
ror. To  cive  peihaiik  an  appearance  of  greater 
reality  to  his  dread,  ttie  supposed  simpleton  let 
his  bAsket  f^  oh  the  ground,  as  if  astonishment 
and  feftf  had  loosehed  his  hold  of  it. 

**  What  are  yon  doing,  fool  ?"  resumed  Dago- 
bert, whose  countenance  was  impressed  with 
deep  sadness,  Snd  who  seemed  little  disposed  to 
laugh  at  ^e  stupidity  of  Jocrisse. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Dagobert !  how  you  frighten  me! 
Dear  me !  what  a  pity  I  had  not  an  armful  of 
plates,  td  prove  it  was  not  my  hnlt  if  I  broke 
them  m  V^ 

'*  I  ttk  you  what  you  are  doing,"  resumed  the 
sSldier. 

•*  You  M^  Mr.  Dagobert,"  replied  Jocrisse, 
pointing  to  his  basket,  *'  that  I  came  with  some 
wood  to  ifiaster's  room,  so  that  he  might  bora 
it,  if  it  wai  cold — winch  it  is." 

**  Very  well.  Pick  up  your  wood,  and  be- 
gone." 

*'  Ah,  Mr.  Daioben !  my  legs  tremble  under 
me.    How  you  did  frighten  me.  to  be  sure  !*' 

*•  Will  yoti  begone,  brute  ?"  resumed  the 
veteran;  And  seizing  Jocrisse  by  the  arm,  he 
pushed  him  towards  the  door,  wlulst  Rabat-joie, 
with  recumbent  ears,  and  hair  standing  up  like 
the  quills  of  a  porcupine,  seemed  indined  to 
accelerate  his  retreat. 

'*  J  am  going,  Mr.  Dagobert,  I  am  going,"  re- 
plied tiic  simpleton,  as  he  hastily  gaUiered  up 
ms  be^et)  <*only  please  in  tell  Mr.  Rab«t-Joie 


"  Go  id  the  devil,  stujpld  chatttehox !"  cried 
Da^berti  as  he  pushed  JoeriiSe  through  the 
dborway; 

'Then  m  soldier  bolted  the  door  which  led  to 
the  privpte  staircase,  and  |oing  to  that  which 
etHiimunitilM  with  the  apartmeiit  of  the  two 
sisters,  he  double-locked  it. 

Having  done  this,  he  hastened  to  the  alcove  in 
which  stood  the  bed,  and,  taking  down  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols,  he  carefhlly  removed  the  percus- 
sion caps,  and,  imable  to  repress  a  deep  sigh, 
restored  the  weapons  to  the  place  in  whichne 
had  found  them.  Then,  as  if  on  second  thooghli, 
he  took  down  an  Indian  dagzer  wiUi  a  veryAsip 
blade,  and,  drawing  it  from  its  silver-gilt  sheath, 
proceeded  to  break  the  point  of  this  murderous 
mstrument,  by  t'^'isting  it  beneath  one  of  the  iron 
castors  of  thebed. 

Dagobert  then  proceeded  to  unfiuten  the  ttn 
doors,  and,  rcturmng  slowly  to  the  marble  dum- 
ncy-piecc,  he  leaned  against  it  with  a  gloomy  and 
pensive  air.  Rabat-joie,  croudiing  before  the 
fire,  followed  with  an  attentive  eye  the  least 
movement  of  his  master.     The  good  dog  dis- 

Slayed  a  rare  and  intelligent  sagacity.  The  sol- 
ier,  having  drawn  out  his  hanokerrhiei^  let  M, ; 
without  perceiving  it,  a  paper  contaiidng  a  itoD  df . 
tobacco.  Rabat-joie,  who  had  all  the  qualilSSs 
of  a  retriever  of  the  Rutland-race,  took  the  piper 
between  his  Veeth,  and,  rising  upon  his  kind- 
legs,  presented  it  respectfully  to  Dagobert  But 
the  latter  received  it  mcchanicsdly,  and  appsgrt, 
indifiercnt  to  the  dexterity  of  his  ddg.  t 
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The  countenance  of  the  old  horse-grenadier 
reyeided  as  much  sorrow  as  anxiety.  Alter  re- 
maining for  some  niinutes  near  the  fire^  with 
fixfd  and  meditative  look,  he  began  to  walk 
about  the  room  in  great  agitation,  one  of  his 
hands  thnut  into  the  bosom  of  his  long  blue 
firock-coat,  which  was  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
and  the  other  into  one  of  his  hind-pockets. 

]prom  tiine  to  time,  he  stopped  abruptly,  and 
seemed  to  make  reply  to  his  own  thougats,  or 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  doubt  and  imeasiness ; 
then,  turning  towards  the  trophy  of  arms,  he 
shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  murmured : 
'*  No  matter — this  fear  may  be  idle ;  but  he  has 
been  so  extraordinary  these  two  days,  that  it  is 
at  all  events  more  prudent '* 

He  continued  his  walk,  and  said,  after  a  new 
and  prolonged  silence  :  "  Yes — he  must  tell  me. 
It  m!akes  me  too  uneasy.  And  then  the  poor 
children — it  is  enough  to  break  one's  heart.' 

And  Dagobert  hastily  drew  his  ftiotatache  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  fore-finger,  a  nervous 
movement,  whjch  with  him  was  an  evident 
symptom  of  extreme  agitation.  ^ 

^^ome  xninutes  after,  the  soldier  resumed,  still 
answering  his  inward  thoughts :  **  What  can  it 
be  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  the  letters  ;  they 
are  too  infamous ;  he  despises  them.  And  yet 
but  no,  no — he  is  above  that  !'* 

And  Dagobert  again  began  to  walk  with  hasty 
steps. 

Suddenly,  Babat-joie  pricked  up  his  ears, 
turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the  staircase- 
dpor,  and  growled  hoarsely.  A  few  seconds 
after,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

*'  Who  is  there  V*  said  Dagobert. 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  person  knocked 
again.  Losing  patience,  the  soldier  went  hastily 
to  open  ity  and  saw  the  stupid  face  of  Jocrisse. 

"Why  don't  you  answer,  when  I  ask  who 
knpcks  y*  said  the  soldier,  angrily. 


"  Mr.  Dagobert,  you  sent  mc  away  just  now, 
9^d  I  was  a^aid  of  making  you  cross,  if  I  said  I 
had  come  again." 

•*  What  do  you  want  ?  Speak  then — come  in, 
Btiipid  !**  cried  the  eicasperated  Dagobert,  as  he 
pulled  Jocrisse  into  the  room. 

'*  Mr.  Dagobert,  don't  be  angry — I'll  tell  you 
fdl  about  it — ^it  is  a  young  man." 

"  w^eu  r 

<*  He  wants  to  speak  to  you  directly,  Mr.  Da- 
gobext." 

"His  name?" 
'    "His  name,  Mr.  Dagobert?"  replied  Jocrisse, 
iroJJiixig  about  and  laughing  with  an  idiotic  air. 

**xm,  his  name.    Speak  then,  idiot !" 

"  Ah»  l(r.  Dagobert  I  it's  all  i;i  joke,  that  you 
luk  me  his  name !" 

mYou  are  determined,  fool  tha(  you  are,  to 
drive  me  out  of  my  senses  !"  cried  the  sol(Uer, 
MLEing  Jocrisse  by  the  collar.  "The  name  of 
thf»  youna  man  I" 

"  Don't  oe  angry,  Mr.  Dagobert.     I  didn't  tell 

Eu  the  name  of  this  young  man,  because  you 
low  it." 

"Beast!"  said  Dagobert,  shaking  his  fist  at 
hinu 

**  Yes,  you  know  it,  Mr.  Dagobert,  since  the 
foaag  mfok  is  your  own  son.  He  is  down 
f filing  and  wants  to  speak  to  you  directly — yes, 
WWtly. 

The  jtupidity  of  Jocrisse  was  so  perfectly  per- 
lonnedy  ^t  Dagobert  was  the  dupe  of  it. 
)C0T«d  to  oompassion  rather  than  anger  by  such 
imbecility,  .he  locked   fixedly  at  the   servant, 


shrugged  his  shoidders,  and  said  as  he  advanced 
towards  the  staircase  :  "  Fc^ow  me  !" 

Jocrisse  obeyed ;  but,  before  closing  the  door, 
he  drew  a  letter  secretly  from  his  pocket,  and 
dropped  it  behind  him  without  tupning^his  head, 
saymg  all  the  while  to  Dagobert,  for  the  purpose 
of  occupying  his  attention  :  "  Your  son  is  in  the 
court,  Mr.  Dagobert.  He  would  not  come  up — 
that's  why  he  remained  down  !" 

Thus  talking,  Jocrisse  closed  the  door,  be- 
lieving he  had  left  the  letter  on  the  floor  of 
Marshal  Simon's  room. 

But  Jocrissei  had  reckoned  without  Kabat-jo;e. 
Whether  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  bring  VP 
the  rear,  or,  from  respectful  deference  for  a  bipec^ 
the  worthy  dog  had  been  the  last  to  leave  the 
room,  and,  being  a  famous  carrier,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  the  letter  dropped  by  Jocrisse,  he  took  it 
delicately  between  his  teeth,  and  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  servant,  without  the  latter 
perceiving  this  new  proof  of  the  intelligence  ipid 
sagacity  of  Babat-joie. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

THE  ANONYMOUS   LBTTBBS. 

We  will  explain  presently  what  became  of  the 
letter,  which  Kabat-joic  held  between  his  teeth, 
and  why  he  left  his  master,  when  the  latter  ran 
to  meet  Agricola. 

Dagobert  had  not  seen  his  son  fur  some  days. 
Embracing  him  cordially,  he  led  him  into  one  of 
the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  which  he  usually 
occupied. 

"  And  how  is  your  wife  r"  said  the  soldier  to 
his  son. 

"  She  is  well,  father,  I  thank  you." 

Perceiving  a  great  change  in  Agricola's  coun- 
tenance, Dagobert  resumed :  "  You  look  sad. 
Has  anything  gone  wrong  since  I  saw  you  last  ?" 

"  All  is  over,  father.  We  have  lost  him,"  said 
the  smith,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

"Lost  whom?" 

"  Mr.  Hardy." 

"Mr.  Hardy ! — why,  three  days  ago,  you  told 
me  you  were  going  to  see  him." 

"  Yes,  father,  1  have  seen  him — and  my  dear 
brother  Gabriel  saw  him  and  spoke  to  him — how. 
he  speaks !  with  a  voice  that  comes  from  the. 
heart ! — and  he  had  so  revived  and  encouraged 
him,  that  Mr.  Hardy  consented  to  return  amongst 
us.  Then  I,  mad  with  joy,  ran  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  some  of  my  comraides,  who  were  waiting 
to  hear  the  residt  of  my  interview  with.  Mr. 
Hardy.  I  brought  them  all  with  me,  to  thank 
and  bless  him.  We  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  house  belonging  to  the  black  gowns 

"Ah,  the  black  gowns !"  said  Dagobert,  with 
a  gloomy  air.  "  Then  some  mischief  will  happen. 
I  know  them." 

"You  are  not  mistaken,  father,"  answered 
Agricola,  with  a  sigh.  ♦*  I  was  running  on  with 
my  comrades,  when  I  saw  a  carriage  coming 
towards  us.  Some  presentiment  told  me,  that 
they  were  taking  away  Mr.  Hardy." 

"  By  force  !"  said  Dagobert,  hastily. 

"No,"  answered  Agricola,  bitterly;  "no — 
these  priests  are  too  cunning  for  that.  They 
know  how  to  make  you  an  accomplice  in  the 
evil  they  do  you.  Shall  I  not  always  remember 
how  they  managed  with  my  good  mother  r" 

"  Yes,  the  worthy  woman !  there  "was  a  poor 
fly  caught  in  the  spider's  web.  But  this  car- 
riage, of  which  you  speak  V 
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"  On  seeing  it  start  from  the  house  of  the 
Uaok  gowns,  replied  Agricola,  **  my  heart  sank 
within  me,  and,  hy  an  impulse  stronger  than 
mysdf,  I  rushed  to  the  horses'  heads,  calUng  on 
my  comrades  to  help  me.  But  the  postilion 
knocked  me  down  and  stimned  me  with  a  blow 
from  his  whip.  When  I  recovered  my  senses, 
^e  carriage  was  already  far  away." 

"  You  were  not  hurt  ?**  cried  Dagobert, 
anxiously,  as  he  examined  his  son  from  top  to 
toe. 

**  No,  father ;  a  mere  scratch." 

*•  What  did  you  next,  mv  boy  ?" 

**  I  hastened  to  oiu:  good  angel,  Mademoiselle 
de  CardoTille,  and  told  her  all.  *  You  must 
follow  Mr.  Hardy  on  the  instant,'  said  she  to 
me.  *  Take  my  carriage,  and  post-horses.  Mr. 
Dupont  will  accompany  you ;  follow  Mr.  Hardy 
from  sta^  to  stage;  should  you  succeed  in  over- 
taking lum,  your  presence  and  your  prayers  may 
periiaps  conquer  the  fatal  influence,  that  these 
priests  have  acquired  over  him.'  " 

"  It  was  the  best  advice  she  could  give  you. 
That  excellent  young  lady  is  always  right." 

**  An  hour  after,  we  were  upon  our  way,  for 
we  learned  bv  the  returned  postilions,  that  ]Mr. 
Hardy  had  taken  the  Orleans  road.  We  followed 
htm  as  far  as  Etampes.  There  we  heard,  that 
he  had  taken  a  cross-road,  to  reach  a  solitary 
house  in  a  valley,  about  four  leagues  from  the 
highwav.  They  told  us,  that  this  house,  called 
the  Yal-de-Saint-H6rem,  belonged  to  certain 
priests,  and  that,  as  the  night  was  so  dark,  and 
the  road  so  bad,  we  had  better  sleep  at  the  inn, 
and  start  early  in  the  morning.  We  followed 
this  advice,  and  set  out  at  the  cUlmti  of  day.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  quitted  the  high  road 
for  a  mountainous  and  desert  track.  Wc  saw 
nothing  but  brown  rocks,  and  a  few  birch  trees. 
As  we  advanced,  the  scene  became  wilder  and 
vrildcr.  We  might  have  fancied  ourselves  at  a 
hundred  leagues  from  Paris.  At  last,  we  stopped 
in  front  of  a  large,  old,  black-looking  house, 
with  only  a  few  small  windows  in  it,  and  built 
at  the  foot  of  a  high,  rocky  mountain.  In  my 
whole  life,  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
deserted  and  sad.  We  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  I  rang  the  bell.  A  man  opened  the  door. 
*  Did  not  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny  arrive  here  in 
the  night  with  a  gentleman  }*  said  I  to  this  man, 
with  a  confident!^  air.  *  Inform  the  gentleman 
directly,  that  I  come  on  business  of  importance, 
and  tbiat  I  must  see  him  forthwith.' — ^The  man, 
believing  me  an  accomplice,  showed  us  in  im- 
mediates;  a  moment  after,  the  Abb^  d'Aigrigny 
opened  the  door,  saw  me,  and  drew  back ;  yet, 
in  five  minutes  more,  I  was  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Hardy." 

«*  Well !"  said  Dagobert,  with  interest. 

Agricola  shook  his  head  sorrowfully,  and  re- 
plied:  ••  I  knew  by  the  very  countenance  of 
Mr.  Hardy,  that  all  was  over.  Addressing  me 
in  a  mild  but  firm  voice,  he  said  to  me :  'I 
ilnderstand,  I  can  even  excuse  the  motives  that 
bring  you  hither.  But  I  am  quite  determined 
to  live  henceforth  in  solitude  and  prayer.  I  take 
this  resolution  ft^elv  and  voluntarily,  because  I 
would  fain  provide  for  the  salvation  of  my  soul. 
Tell  your  comrades  that  my  arrangements  Mill 
be  such,  as  to  leave  them  a  good  remembrance 
of  me.' — ^And  as  I  was  about  to  speak,  Mr.  Hardy 
mterrupted  me,  saying :  *  It  is  useless,  my  friend. 
Hy  determination  is  unalterable.  Do  not  write 
io  me,  for  tout  letters  would  ^remain  unanswered. 
Prayer  will  henceforth  be  my  only  occupation. 


Excuse  me  for  leaving  you,  but  I  «m  iadgga^,  t> 
from  my  journey !' — He  spoke  thetroilq.-fufthflt ; 
was  as  pale  as  a  spectre^  with  a  kiiid.c€  wildatM  .< 
about  the  eyes,  and  so  changed  ainas.'  Ibe  tbnE* . 
before,  as  to  be  hardly  the  same  matu   SQahui^ 
when  he  offered  it  on  parting  from  me,  -Was  Aj:  •' 
and  burning.    The  Abb6  d'AigtigBT  abon'sape:  j 
in.    '  Father,'  said  Mr.  Hardy  to  imB^.^^'haait  a; 
the  goodness  to  see  Mr.  Agricola  BattdiuLlb  Ac  J 
door.' — So  saying,  he  waved  hia  hand  tor  te-B'' 
token  of  farewell,  and  retired  to  the  metu'  vkttat 
ber.    All  was  over ;  he  is  loBt  to  ua  fiir  eier^'  J 

**  Yes,"  said  Dagobert,  **  thoaa  black  ^avn 
have  enchanted  him  like  so  many  others." 

**  In  despair,"  resumed  Agricola,  **  I  letumM' 
hither  with  Mr.  Dupont.  Thia  tiien*  it  wha^ 
the  priests  have  made  of  Mr.  Hazdy->*of  ttttt 
genero\i8  man,  who  supported  nearly  tkrea  knn* : 
dred  industrious  workmen  in  ocder  aad  kapp« 
ness,  increasing  their  knowledge,  impzoYing  mar 
hearts,  and  earning  the  benediction  of  that  llMla 
people,  of  which  he  was  the  pro^denoe.  -Instead 
of  all  this,  Mr.  Hardy  is  now  for  ever  rmiUwmd 
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to  a  gloomy  and  steiil  life  of  contem|ilatibtL"''  . 

•*  Oh,  the  black  gowns!"  said  Dagobert, aUtia'- 
dering,  and  unable  to  coneeaL  a  vague  ttdaa  of 
fear.  *'  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  afraid 
of  them.  You  have  seen  what  thcmt^  P^op^c  dUt 
to  your  poor  mother;  you  see  w^uit  tirty  bihre 
just  done  to  Mr.  Hardy ;  you  know  their  pXMs 
against  my  two  poor  orphans,  and  against  tiUtt 
generous  young  lady.  Oh,  these  ]p9a^  ara-Tcry 
powerful !  I  would  rather  fruse  a  battalion  wi  t 
llussian  grenadiers,  than  a  dozen  of  thcM 
socks.  But  don't  let's  talk  of  itl  I  hav^  « 
enough  beside  for  grief  and  fear." 

Then,  seeing  the  astonished  look  of  AgricoK   - 
the  soldier,  imable  to  restrain  his  emotion,  thtair  . 
himself  into  the  arms  of  his  son^  exclaiming  widi 
a  choking  voice:    **  I  can  hold  out  no  loog^: 
My  heart  is  too  fulL    I  tmut  speak  ;  and  wboor 
shall  I  trust,  if  not  you  ?" 

**  Father,  you  frighten  me !"  said  Agrieda.* 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  ^ 

"  Why,  you  see,  had  it  not  been  for  yoa 

the  two  poor  girls,  I  should  hare  blown  out  'mf' 
brains  twenty  times  over — rather  than  see  wkal^ 
I  see — and  dread  what  I  do."  .' 

«*  What  do  you  dread,  father  ?"  •        ' 

**  For  some  days,  I  do  not  know  what  &tt 
come  to  the  marshal — but  he  frightens  UM."   ■ 

**  Yet,  in  his  last  interviews  with  MademoittDt- 
de  Cardoville " 

**  Yes,  he  was  a  little  better*  By  taer"  Idad 
words,  this  generous  yonng  lady  pound  bAm 
into  his  woimds;  the  presence  of  the  yaout 
Indian  cheered  him;  he  appeared  to  ahMie^ 
his  cares,  and  his  poor  little  girla  felt  the  teiefit 
of  the  change.  But  for  some  days,  I  knowisot 
what  demon  has  been  loosed  againat  this  flnate' 
It  is  enough  to  turn  one's  head,  Fizat  of  ^  1 
am  sure  that  the  anonymous  letters  have  tenm 
again."  ^rT 

*•  What  letters,  father?" 

'*  The  anonymous  letters.'*  .         .•    r 

**  But  what  are  they  about  P' 

**  You  know  how  the  marshal  hated  thit^ 
renegade,  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigay,  WhtmkaMadi 
that  the  traitor  was  here,  tad  that  ha  tiaijitirt' 
cuted  the  two  orphansf  ev«ii  as  te  iiimisiiifl 
their  mother  to  the  death — 'rnt  thntrnjirlw  T^j 
become  a  priest — I  thought  tho  matahAl'wMd 
have  gone  mad  with  indignation  aodlbl^.  ^'Ht 
wished  to  go  in  search  of  tite  reBagsdsL  -iffith 
one  word,  X  calmed  kinu  *•*  fie'k:  a-tirisit^''- Ji 
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di^'^-yam  ma^  do  what  you  will«  you  may  in- 
sillt^  lor  atz&e  him — he  will  not  fight.  He  began 
hr  MfviBg  against  his  country,  he  ends  by  be- 
cqmirig  a  tad  priest.  It  is  all  in  character.  He 
isjniit' worth  spitting  upon.' — *  But  surely  I  may 
p^nnli  the  wtong  done  to  my  children,  and 
aieoge  the  death  of  my  wife/  cried  the  marshal, 
nJDck  exasperated.  — '  They  say,  as  you  well 
noit)  that  there  are  courts  of  law  to  avenge  your 
wvan2%'  answered  I ;  *  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
T|Ue  has  lodged  a  charge  against  the  renesade, 
ftir  having  attempted  to  confine  your  daughters 
ui  «  eoBTeDt.    We  must  champ  the  bit,  and 

WBit." 

'  '^  Yes,**  said  Agricola,  mournfully,  "  and  tm- 
fdrtunately  there  lacks  proof  to  brinz  it  home  to 
the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny.  The  other  day,  when  I 
K^ta  examined  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoyille's 
liiwyer,  with  regard  to  our  attempt  on  the  con- 
rtat,  he  told  xne  that  we  should  meet  with 
obstedes  at  erery  step,  for  want  of  legal  evi- 
denoe»  and  that  these  priests  had  taken  their 
pwirantions  with  so  mucn  skiU,  that  the  acciisa- 
tkm  would  peihapB  fall  to  the  ground." 

*  **  That  is  just  what  the  marshal  thinks,  my 
boy»  and  this  increases  his  irritation  at  such  in- 
joatiee." 

"^  He  should  despise  the  wretches." 

**  But  the  anonymous  letters !" 

•*  Well,  what  of  them,  fether  ?" 

**  You  shall  know  alL  A  braye  and  honour- 
able man  like  the  marshal,  when  his  fiirst  move- 
meMt  of  indignation  was  over,  felt  that  to  insult 
tlie  renegade  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a  priest, 
would  be  like  insulting  an  old  man  or  a  woman. 
He  determined  therefore  to  despise  him,  and  to 
forget  him  as  soon  as  possible.  But  then, 
almost  every  day,  there  came  by  the  post  anony- 
mous letters,  in  which  all  sorts  of  devices  were 
employed,  to  revive  and  excite  the  anger  of  the 
mnahal  against  the  renegade,  by  reminding  him 
of  all  the  evil  contrived  bv  the  Abb6  d'Aigrigny 
against  him  and  his  family.  The  marshal  was 
rfeproached  with  cowardice  for  not  taking  ven- 
^siwf  ou  this  priest,  the  persecutor  of  his  wife 
abd  ehildren,  the  insolent  mocker  at  his  misfor- 
t^iaes/' 

^  And  from  whom  do  you  suspect  these 
letters  to  come,  father }" 
:  **  X  eeanot  tell— it  is  that  which  turns  one's 
Hrain.  Ther  must  come  from  the  enemies  of 
llie  merahal,  and  he  has  no  enemies  but  the 
black  gowns. 

**  But,  father,  since  these  letters  are  to  excite 
Ida  anger  against  the  Abbd  d'Aigrigny,  they  can 
haidly  have  been  written  by  priests.' 

«*  'niat  is  what  I  have  said  to  myself." 

^  But  what  then  can  be  their  object  ^" 

**  Their  object }  oh,  it  is  too  plain  !'*  cried 
Da^obert.  **  The  marshal  is  hasty,  ardent ;  he 
^as  a  thousand  reasons  to  desire  vengeance  on 
tiw, renegade.  But  he  cannot  do  himself  justice, 
and  the  other  sort  of  justice  faUs  him.    Then 

2 hat  does  he  do }  He  endeavours  to  forget,  he 
rgets.  But  every  day  there  comes  to  him  an 
Insolent  letter,  to  provoke  and  exasperate  his 
legjttmttg  hatred,  by  mockeries  and  insults. 
Dtfvtl  take  asel  my  head  is  not  the  weakest — 
IraVatsueh  a  game,  I  should  go  mad." 

^*  father,  sueh  a  plot  would  be  horrible,  and 
0ia]y;  worthy  of  hell  r 
:  fit  AadthatisnolalL'* 
!   fffWhatttiorer" 

:  f  ^  The  marshal  has  rec^vcd  other  letters ; 
^iDi^he  has  not  shown  me-^but»  after  he  had 
i  ,  ,  


read  the  first,  he  remained  like  a  man  struck 
motionless,  and  murmured  to  himself:  *  They 
do  not  even  respect  that — oh  !  it  is  too  much — 
too  much  !' — And,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands, 
he  wept." 

**  The  marshal  weep !"  cried  the  smith,  hardly 
able  to  believe  what  he  heard. 

*'  Yes,"  resumed  Bagobcrt,  "  he  wept  like  a 
child." 

**  And  what'  could  these  letters  contain, 
father?" 

**  I  did  not  venture  to  ask  him,  he  appeared  so 
miserable  and  dejected." 

**  But,  thus  harassed  and  tormented  in- 
cessantly, the  marshal  must  lead  a  wretched 
life." 

**  And  his  poor  little  girls  too !  he  sees  them 
grow  sadder  and  sadder,  without  bein^  able  to 
guess  the  cause.  And  the  death  of  his  frither, 
who  was  killed  almost  in  his  arms !  Perhaps, 
you  will  think  all  this  enough ;  but,  no !  I  am 
sure,  there  is  something  still  more  painful 
behind.  Since  some  time,  you  would  hardly 
know  the  marshal.  He  is  irritable  about  no- 
thing, and  falls  into  Ruch  fits  of  passion,  that 

'      After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  soldier 

resumed :  "  I  may  tell  this  to  you,  my  poor  boy. 
I  have  just  been  up  stairs,  to  take  the  caps  from 
his  pistols." 

"  What,  father  !"  cried  Agricola ;  "  you  fear 
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In  the  state  of  exasperation  in  which  I 
saw  him  yesterday,  there  is  everything  to  fear." 

"  What  then  happened  ?" 

**  Since  some  time,  he  has  often  long  secret 
interviews  with  a  gentleman,  who  looks  like  an 
old  soldier,  and  a  worthy  man.  I  have  remarked, 
that  the  gloom  and  agitation  of  the  marshal  are 
always  redoubled  alter  one  of  these  visits. 
Two  or  three  times,  I  have  spoken  to  him  about 
it ;  but  I  saw  by  his  look,  that  I  displeased  him, 
and  therefore  I  desisted. 

**  Well !  yesterday,  this  gentleman  came  in 
the  evening.  He  remained  here  till  eleven 
o'clock,  and  his  wife  came  to  fetch  him,  and 
waited  for  him  in  a  coach.  After  his  departure, 
I  went  up  to  see  if  the  marshal  wanted  any- 
thing. He  was  very  pale,  but  calm;  he  thanked 
me,  and  I  came  down  again.  You  know  that 
my  room  is  just  under  his.  I  could  hear  the 
marshal  ¥ralking  about,  as  if  much  agitated,  . 
and  soon  after  he  seemed  to  be  knocking  down 
the  furniture.  In  alarm,  I  once  more  went  up 
stairs.  He  asked  me,  wiUi  an  irritated  air, 
what  I  wanted,  and  ordered  me  to  leave  the 
room.  Seeing  him  in  that  way,  I  remained; 
he  grew  more  angry,  still  I  remained;  per- 
ceiving a  chair  and  table  thrown  down,  I 
pointed  to  them  with  so  sad  an  air,  that  he  un- 
derstood me.  You  know  that  he  has  the  best 
heart  in  the  world,  so,  taking  me  py  the  hand« 
he  said  to  me :  *  Forgive  me  for  causing  joui , 
this  uneasiness,  my  good  Bagobert;  but  just' 
now,  I  had  lost  my  senses,  and  save  wav  to  a 
burst  of  absurd  fury ;  I  think  1  shoula  have 
thrown  myself  out  of  the  window,  had  it  been 
open.  I  only  hope,  that  my  poor  dear  girls 
have  not  heard  me,'  added  he,  as  he  went  on 
tiptoe,  to  open  the  door  which  communicates 
with  his  daughters*  bed-room.  When  he  had 
listened  anxiously  for  a  moment,  he  returned  to, 
me,  ^  and  said :  *  Luckily,  they  arc  asleep/ — 
Then  I  asked  him  what  was  tne  cause  oi  hi8| 
agitation,  and  if,  in  spite  of  my  precautions,  he  ^ 
had   received    any   more  anonymoAis   letters* (T  \ 
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*  No/  replied  he,  with  a  gloomy  air ;  *  but 
leave  xne,  my  friend.  I  am  now  better.  It  has 
done  me  good  to  see  you.  Good  night,  old 
comrade !  go  down  stairs  to  bed.' — I  took  care 
not  to  contradict  him ;  but,  pretending  to  go 
down,  I  came  up  again,  and  seated  myself  on 
the  top  stair,  listening.  No  doubt,  to  calm 
himself  entirely,  the  marshal  went  to  embrace 
his  children,  tor  I  heard  him  open  and  shut 
their  door.  Then  he  returned  to  his  room,  and 
walked  about  for  a  long  time,  but  with  a  more 
quiet  step.  At  last,  I  heard  him  throw  himself 
on  his  bed,  and  I  came  down  stairs  about  break 
of  day.    After  that,  all  remained  tranquil." 

"  But  what  can  be  the  matter  with  him, 
father?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  When  I  went  up  to  him,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  agitation  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes.  He 
would  have  looked  much  the  same,  had  he  been 
delirious,  or  in  a  burning  fever — so  that,  when  I 
heard  him  say,  he  could  have  thrown  himself 
out  of  windofir,  had  it  been  open,  I  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  remove  the  caps  from  his 
pistols." 

*'  l  cannot  understand  it !"  said  Agricola. 
**  So  firm,  intrepid,  and  cool  a  man  as  the  mar- 
shal, to  be  a  prey  to  such  violence !" 

**  I  tell  you  that  something  very  extraordinary 
is  passing  Avithin  him.  For  two  days,  he  has 
not  been  to  see  his  children,  which  is  always  a 
bad  sign  with  him — to  say  nothing  of  the  poor 
little  angels  themselves,  who  are  miserable  at 
the  notion  that  they  have  displeased  their 
father.  They  displease  him!  If  you  only 
knew  the  life  they  lead,  dear  creatures  !  a  walk 
or  ride  with  me  and  their  governess,  for  I  never 
let  them  go  out  alone,  and,  the  rest  of  their 
time,  at  their  studies,  reading,  or  needle- work — 
^ways  together — and  then  to  bed.  Yet  their 
governess,  who  is,  I  think,  a  worthy  woman, 
tells  me,  that  sometimes,  at  night,  she  has  seen 
them  shed  tears  in  their  sleep.  Poor  children  ! 
they  have  hitherto  known  but  little  happiness," 
fulded  the  soldier,  with  a  sigh. 

At  this  moment,  hearing  some  one  walk  has- 
tily across  the  court-yard,  Dagobcrt  raised  his 
0yes,  and  saw  Marshal  Simon,  with  pale  face 
and  bewildered  air,  holding  in  his  two  hands  a 
letter,  which  he  seemed  to  read  with  devouring 
fu>jiety. 

CHAPTER  XXXVin. 

THB   CITY   OF  GOLD. 

Whilst  Marshal  Simon  was  crossing  the 
^ttle  court  with  so  agitated  an  air,  reading  the 
anonymous  letter,  which  he  had  received  by  the 
unexpected  medium  of  Kabat-joie,  Ilose  and 
planche  were  alone  together,  in  the  sitting-room 
ihey  usually  occupied,  and  which  had  been 
entered  for  a  moment  by  Jocrisse  during  their 
Absence. 

The  poor  children  seemed  destined  to  a  suc- 
pession  of  sorrows.  At  the  moment  when  their 
mourning  for  their  mother  drew  near  its  close, 
fhe  tragical  death  of  their  grandfather  had 
fgain  dressed  them  in  funeral  weeds.  They 
Were  seated  together  upon  a  couch,  in  front  of 
fheir  work-table. 

Grief  often  produces  the  effect  of  years. 
Thus,  in  a  few  months,  Hose  and  Blanche  had 
become  quite  young  women.  To  the  infan&ie 
grace  of  their  charming  faces,  formerly  so  round 
and  rosy,  but  now  pale  and  thin,  had  succeeded 


an  expression  of  grave  and  touching  ndnen. 
Their  large,  mild  eyes  of  limpid  asnure,  whidi 
always  had  a  dreamy  character,  were  now  never 
bathed  in  those  joyous  tears,  with,  which  t 
burst  of  frank  and  nearty  laughter  used  of  old 
to  adorn  their  silky  lashes,  when  the  coflaic 
coolness  of  Dagobert,  or  some  droll  trick  d 
Kabat-joie,  cheered  them  in  ihe  coux«e  of  their 
long  and  weary  pilgrimage. 

In  a  word,  those  delightful  £icea  which  tlie 
fiDwery  pencil  of  Greuze  could  alone  hnt 
paintea  in  all  their  velvet  freshneee,  wm  now 
worthy  of  inspirins  the  melancholy  idetl  of  thi 
immortal  artist,  who  gave  us  Migrum  regrettiiij| 
paradise,  and  Margaret  dreaming  of  Faurt.* 

liose,  leaning  back  on  the  couch,  held  her 
head  somewhat  bowed  upon  her  boaom,  over 
which  was  crossed  a  handkerchief  of  Uaek 
crape.  The  light,  streaming  from  a  window 
opposite,  shone  mildly  on  her  pure,  white  fi)i»> 
head,  crowned  by  two  thick  bands  of  chenutt 
hair.  Her  look  was  fixed,  and  the  open  nch  cf 
her  eyebrows,  now  somewhat  contracted  an- 
nounced a  mind  occupied  with  painful  thoughts. 
Her  two  little,  thin,  white  hands  had  fsllen  upon 
her  knees,  but  still  held  the  embroidGry,  on 
which  she  had  been  engaged. 

The  profile  of  Blanche  waa  visible,  leaniiig  t 
little  towards  her  sister,  with  an  expreseion  of 
tender  and  anxious  solicitude,  whilst  her  needle 
remained  in  the  canvass,  as  if  she  had  contiiiaed 
to  work. 

"  Sister,"  said  Blanche,  in  a  low  Toioeb  ate 
some  moments  of  silence,  during  which  the 
tears  seemed  to  mount  to  her  eyes,  **■  tdl  mo 
what  thou  art  thinking  of.   Thou  lookeatao  sad." 

**  I  think  of  the  Ctmden  City  of  our  dieami," 
replied  Rose,  almost  in  a  whisper,  after  another 
short  silence. 

Blanche  imderstood  the  bittemeea  of  these 
words.  Without  speaking,  she  threw  herself  ea 
her  sister's  neck,  and  wept. 

Poor  young  girls !  the  Golden  Citjr  of  tfatcr 
dreams  was  Paris,  with  their  father  in  it — ^Pans^ 
the  marvellous  city  of  joys  and  iestiTals,  throii|^ 
all  of  which  the  orphans  had  beheld  th(( 
and  smiling  countenance  of  their  sire ! 

But,  alas  !  the  beauUful  city  of  gold  had 
changed  into  a  pla6e  of  tears,  and  death,  and 
mourning.  The  same  terrible  peatiksioek  which 
had  struck  down  their  mother  in  the  heart  ^ 
Siberia,  seemed  to  have  followed  them  lika  a  dari^ 
and  fatal  cloud,  which,  always  horering  abevt 
them,  hid  the  mild  blue  of  the  sky,  and  the  joy- 
ous light  of  the  sun. 

Th6  Golden  City  of  their  dreama !  It  was  the 
place,  where  perhaps  one  day  their  father  woald 
present  to  them  two  yoimg  lovers,  flood  and  lur 
as  themselves.  **They  love  you,  he  was  to 
say ;  **  they  are  worthy  of  you.  Let  each  of  yoa 
have  a  brother,  and  me  two  sons."  Then  what 
chaste,  enchanting  confusion  for.  those  tvo 
orphans,  whose  hearts,  pure  as  crystal,  had  never 
reflected  any  image  but  that  of  Gabriel,  the  ciriee- 
tial  messenger  sent  by  their  mother  to 
them! 

We  can  therefore  tmderstand  the  painfiol 
tlon  of  Blanche,  when  she  heard  her  siater  i 
with  bitter  melancholy,  those  words  which'de- 
scribed  their  whole  situation :  *'I  thy?»lr  of  the 
Golden  City  of  our  dreams  !'* 

**  Who  knows  ?"  resumed  Blanche,  drying  her 
sister's  tears  ;  **  perhaps,  happiness  may  y»t  be 
in  store  for  us." 

.  •  Mr.  Aiy  Scheffer. 
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"  Alas !  if  "we  are  not  happy  with  our  father 
present — shall  we  ever  be  so  r' 

"Ye«,  when  we  rejoin    our  mother, 
Blanche,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"Th^n,  sister,  this  dream  may  be  a  warn- 
ing— this  dream  so  like  that  we  had  in  Ger- 


»> 


any. 

"The  difference  being,  that  then  the  angel 
Gabriel  came  down  from  heaven  to  us,  and  that 
this  time  he  fetched  us  from  earth,  to  take  us  to 
oar  mother. 

"  And  this  dream  will  perhaps  come  true  like 
tlie  other,  my  sister.  We  dreamt  that  the  angel 
Gftbriel  would  protect  ns,  and  he  came  to  save  us 
from  the  shipwreck.** 

•*  And,  this  time,  we  dream  that  he  will  lead 
us  to  heaven.  Why  should  not  that  happen 
•ko?" 

**  But  for  that,  sister,  our  Gabriel,  who  saved 
nS  from  the  shipwreck,  must  die  also.  No,  no ; 
that  must  not  happen.  Let  us  pray,  that  it  do 
act  happen." 

"No,  it  will  not  happen — for  it  is  only  Ga- 
briel's good  angel,  who  is  so  like  him,  that  we 
saw  in  our  dream." 

'*  My  sister,  how  singular  is  this  dream ! — 
Here  as  in  Germany,  we  have  both  dreamt  the 
same — three  times,  the  very  same !" 

*♦  It  is  true.  The  angel  Gabriel  bent  over  us, 
and  k>oked  at  us  with  so  mild  and  sad  an  air, 
saying :  *  Come,  my  children  !  come,  my  sisters  I 
Your  mother  waits  fbr  you.  Poor  children,  ar- 
xived  from  so  far !'  added  he  in  his  tender  voice ; 
*  yon  have  passed  over  the  earth,  gentle  and 
innocent  as  two  doves,  to  repose  for  ever  in  the 
inntemal  nest."' 

••  Yes,  those  were  the  words  of  the  archangel," 
•aid  the  other  orphan,  with  a  pensive  air ;  "we 
have  done  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  we  have 
loved  those  who  loved  us:— why  should  we  fear 
to  die  r 

"  Therefore,  my  sister,  we  rather  smiled  than 
wept,  when  he  took  .us  by  the  hand,  and,  spread- 
ing wide  his  beautiful  white  wings,  carried  us 
along  with  him  to  the  blue  depths  of  the  sky." 

"To  heaven,  where  our  dear  mother  waited 
for  ns  with  open  arms,  her  fcure  all  bathed  in 
tears." 

**  Oh,  my  sister !  one  has  not  dreams  like  those 
ftnr  nothing.  And  then,"  added  she,  looking  at 
Rose,  with  a  sad  smile  that  ^ent  to  the  heart, 
**onr  death  might  perhaps  end  the  sorrow,  of 
whidi  we  have  Seen  the  cause." 

"  Alas !  it  is  not  our  fault.  We  love  him  so 
xnnch.  But  we  are  so  timid  and  sorrowful  be- 
Ibore  him,  that  he  may  perhaps  think  we  love 
him  not." 

So  saying.  Rose  took  her  handkerchief  from 
her  work-biksk^t,  to  dry  her  tears;  a  paper, 
fidded  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  fell  out. 

At  this  si^t,  the  two  sisters  shuddered,  and 
nressed  dose  to  one  another,  and  Hose  said  to 
Blanche  in  a  tremblinjg  voice :  "  Another  of  these 
letters !— oh,  I  am  amdd  I  It  will  doubtless  be 
like  the  last." 

We  must  pick  it  up  quickly,  that  it  may  not 
be  seen,"  said  Blanche,  hastily  stooping  to  seize 
tlie  letter;  "the  people,  who  take  interest  in 
QSy  Inight  otherwise  be  exposed  to  great  danger." 

"  But  how  could  this  letter  come  to  us  r" 

"  How  did  the  others  come  to  be  placed  right 
tmder  our  hand«  and  always  in  the  absence  of 
onr  Koremess  ?" 

"It  is  true.  Why  seek  to  explain  the  mystery? 
We  should  never  be  able  to  do  so.    Let  us  read 


the  letter.    It  will  perhaps  be  more  favourable  to 
us  than  the  last," 

And  the  two  sisters  read  as  follows : 

"  Continue  to  love  your  father,  dear  children, 
for  he  is  very  miserable,  and  you  are  the  invo- 
luntary cause  of  his  distress.  You  will  never 
know  the  terrible  sacrifiees,  thkt  yoUr  presence 
imposes  on  him ;  but,  alas  !  he  is  the  victim  of 
his  paternal  duties.  His  sufferings  are  riiore 
cruel  than  ever ;  spare  him  at  least  those  msrks 
of  tenderness,  which  occasion  him  so  much 
more  pain  than  pleasure.  Each  caress  is  a 
dagger-stroke,  for  no  sees  in  you  the  innocent 
cause  of  his  misfortunes. 

"  Dear  children,  you  must  not  therefore  de- 
spair. If  you  have  enough  command  over 
yourselves,  not  to  torture  him  by  the  display  of 
too  warm  a  tenderness,  if  you  can  mingle  some 
reserve  with  your  affection,  you  will  greatly 
alleviate  his  sorrow.  Keep  these  letters  a  secret 
from  every  one,  even  from  the  good  Dagobert, 
who  loves  you  so  much ;  otherwise,  both  he 
and  you,  your  father,  and  the  unknown  friend 
who  is  writing  to  you,  will  be  exposed  to  the 
utmost  peril,  for  your  enemies  are  indeed  for- 
midable. 

"  Courage  and  hope  !  May  your  father's 
tenderness  be  once  more  free  from  sorrow  and 
regret  I—That  happy  day  is  perhaps  not  so  far 
distant. 

"  Bum  this  letter  like  all  the  others !" 

The  above  note  was  written  with  so  much 
address,  that,  even  supposing  the  orphans  had 
communicated  it  to  their  father  or  Dagobert,  it 
would  at  the  worst  have  been  considered  a 
strange,  indiscreet  proceeding,  but  almost  ex- 
cusable from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived. Nothing,  in  fine,  could  have  been  con- 
trived with  more  perfidious  art,  if  we  consider 
the  cruel  perplexity  in  which  Marshal  Simon 
was  struggling  between  the  fear  of  again  leaving 
his  chilcfren,  and  the  shame  of  neglecting  what 
he  considered  a  sacred  duty.  All  the  tender- 
ness, all  the  susceptibility  of  heart,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  orphans,  had  been  called  into 
play  by  these  diabolical  counsels,  and  the  sisters 
soon  perceived,  that  their  presence  was  in  fact 
both  sweet  and  painful  to  their  father  ;  for 
sometimes  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  leaving 
them,  and  sometimes  the  thought  of  a  neg- 
lected duty  spread  a  cloud  of  sadness  over  his 
brow.  • 

Thus  the  poor  girls  could  not  fjEul  to  recognise 
the  fatal  meaning  of  the  anonymous  letters  they 
received.  They  were  persuaded,  that,  from 
some  mysterious  motive,  which  they  were  unable 
to  penetrate,  their  presence  was  olten  importu- 
nate, and  even  painful  to  their  father. 

Hence  the  growing  sadness  of  Bose  and 
Blanche — hence  the  sort  of  fear  and  reserve, 
which  restrained  the  expression  of  tbeir  filial 
tenderness.  A  most  painful  situation  for  the 
marshal,  who,  deceived  by  inexplicable  appear- 
ances, mistook,  in  his  turn,  their  manner  for 
indifference  to  him — and  so,  with  breaking 
heart,  and  bitter  grief  upon  his  face,  often 
abruptly  quitted  his  children,  to  conceal  his 
tears !  • 

And  the  desponding  orphans  said  to  each 
other :  ".  We  are  the  cause  of  our  father's  grief. 
It  is  our  presence,  which  makes  him  so  un- 
happy." 

The  reader  may  now  judge  what  ravages  such 
a  thought,  when  fixed  and  incessant,  must  have 
made  on  those  two  young,  loving»  timid*  and. 
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iplc  henrta.    How  could  the  orpbi 
then  gunid  against  such  anonymous  i 

fhich  Bpoke  with  rcvercnep  of  all  thpy 

,  _.id  geeraed  evcrv  diiv  jiutiBcd  by  the 

conduct  of  their  father?  Already  viedm*  of 
numerous  plota,  and  hearing  that  ther  were  but- 
rounded  by  eoemies,  we  can  undersland  how, 
faithful  to  the  advice  of  their  unknown  friend, 
thejr  forbore  to  conUde  to  Dagobert  theie  letlers 
in  which  he  was  so  justlr  appreciated. 

Ah  for  the  object  of'^  the  mmiocuTre,  it  wr" 
'  '        ~  *    lally  harassing  the  ma 

persuading  Mm  of  the 
coldnesR  of  hia  children,  the  conspIratOTS  might 
naturally  hope  to  conquer  the  hosilation,  which 
had  hitherto  prevented  hia  again  quilting  his 
daughtcra,  to  embark  in  a  liingerous  cnlerptiae. 
To  render  the  life  of  the  marshal  so  burdensome, 
that  he  would  desire  to  seek  relief  from  hia 
torments  in  any  project  of  daring  and  generous 
chivalry,  was  one  of  the  ends  proposed  by 
Ttodin — and,  n<i  we  have  seen,  it  wanted  neither 
logic  nor  possibility. 

.  -ivingreat 
irirls  remained  tor  a  moment  silent  and  dcjecl 
Then  Rose,  who  held  the  piper  in  her  hand, 
started  up  suddenly,  approached  the  chininey- 
piece,  and  threw  the  letter  into  the  fire,  isying, 
with  a  timid  air :  "  We  must  bum  it  quickly, 
or  perhaps  sonic  great  danger  will  ensue. ' 

"  \VTiat  greater  misfortune  con  happen  to  us," 
siiid  Blanche,  dcapondinglv.  "  than  to  cause  such 
sorrow  to  our  father  J  \Vhal  can  be  the  reason 
of  it?" 

"  I'erhaps,"  said  Koie,  whose  tears  were 
slowly  trielOing  down  her  cheek,  "he  does  not 
lind  us  what  he  could  liave  desired.  He  may 
loTc  us  well,  as  the  children  of  our  poor  mother, 
but  wa  arc  not  the  daughtprs  he  had  dreamed  «£ 
Dost  understand  me,  sister*" 

"  Yes,  yes — it  is  perhaps  that,  which  ■ 
til  his  sorrow.  We  are  so  badly  informed,  so 
wild,  so  awkward,  that  be  is  no  doubt  aihamcd 
of  us ;  and,  as  ho  loves  us  in  spite  of  all,  it 
makes  him  aulfu." 

■■  Alas  !  it  is  not  our  fault.  Our  dear  mother 
brought  ut  up  in  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  aa  wdl 
as  she  could. 

"  Ohl  ourfather  himself  does  not  reproach  us 
with  it ;  only  it  gives  him  pain." 

"  Paitioulsrly,  if  he  has  friends,  whose  daugh- 
ters are  very  beautiful,  and  possessed  of  nil  sorts 
of  talents.  Then  he  must  bitterly  regret,  that 
we  are  not  the  same." 

"  Dost  remember,  when  he  took  ua  to  see  our 
cousin,  Mademoiselle  Adricnnc,  who  was  so 
affectionate  and  kind  to  us,  that  he  said  to  ns 
with  admiration  :  '  Did  you  notice  her,  civ  chil- 
dren? How  beautiful  she  is,  and  what  talent, 
«4int  a  noble  heart,  and  therewith  such  grace 
and  elegance!" 

"  Oh,  it  is  very  true  !  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  is  so  beautiful,  her  voice  is  so  mild  and 
gentle,  that,  when  we  saw  and  heard  her, 
wi-  fancied  that   all  oui  troubles  were  at  an 

"And  it  is  because  of  such  beauty,  seest  thou, 
that  our  fiither.  compiu-ing  us  with  our  cousin 
and  so  many  other  handsome  younjc  ladies,  can- 
not be  verv  proud  of  ua.  And  he,  who  is  so 
lored'and  honoured,  would  have  liked  to  have 


listen !  they  are  taUting  very  loud  in  our  Ikllux'i 
t-ed-room.'' 

"Yes,"' said  Blanche,  listcniiiK  in  her  torn, 
and  then  I  can  hear  him  wallung.    It  is  bii 

"  Good  heaven  1  how  he  r«9es  hi*  vcoM ;  bi 
seems  to  be  in  a  great  passion ;  lie  will  perh^ 

And  at  the  thought  of  their  father's  coming- 
that  father,  who  really  adored  them— the  tn 
unhappy  children  looked  in  terror  at  eMh  other. 

The  sound  of  a  loud  and  angry  Toice  becasM 
more  and  more  distinct,  and  Rose,  iremUing 
through  all  her  frame,  said  to  hex  nster :  "  " 
not  let  us  remain  here '.     Come  into  our  nK 

"  We  should  hear,  without  designing  i1 
words  of  our  father — and  he  doe*  not  periu^ 
know  that  we  are  so  near." 

"Thou  art  right.  Come,  come!"  anawered 
Blanche,  as  she  rose  hastily  from  her  seat. 

"  Oh  \  1  am  afraid.  I  have  never  haard  him 
speak  in  so  angry  a  tone." 

"Ah  '.  kind  heaven!"  raid  Blandie,  ^*iii|t 
pale,  as  she  stopped  involuntarily.  "It  is  to 
Dagobert  that  he  is  talking  so  louiL" 

"  What  con  be  the  matter — to  make  oar  father 
■peak  to  him  in  that  way  i" 

"  Alas !  tome  ff^X  uuaSntatm  mtut  htn 
happened." 

"  Oh,  my  sister !  do  not  let  us  remain  here! 
It  pains  me  too  much,  to  hear  DagolMft  Ihna 

The  noise  of  some  fractured  arUdei  hnrlsd 
with  violence  and  broken  to'prieces  in  the  nsil 
rrtom,  so  lightened  the  orphans,  that,  pale  ind 
trembling  with  emotion,  they  rushed  into  thtii 
own  apartment,  and  fastened  the  door. 

We  must  now  explain  the  eauM  of  Itanhi! 
Simon's  violeat  angar. 

CHAPTER  incTTT,  . 


Tbib  was  the  scene,  the  wnindof 'iAfch  hsd 
CD  terrified  Rose  and  Illanch«.  At  ftnt  ■lone  ui 
his  chamber,  in  a  state  of  exaspeniiaa  diffieall 
to  describe,  Manbal  Simoa  had  begun 
hastily  up  and  down,  his  handaome  and  minlt 
face  inQamcd  with  tage,  his  eyes  sparkling  wilt 
indignation,  whilst  on  hia  broad  Ibteheid, 
crowned  with  short-cut  hair,  that 
turning  grey,  large  veins,  of  which  yon  mi^ 
count  the  pulsations,  were  swollen  almost  ' 
bursting ;  and  sometimes  hia  thick,  black  swir- 
ilac/ie  was  curled  with  a  convulaive  motiim,  not 
unlike  that  whith  is  seen  in  the  countenance  tt 
a  raging  lion.  And  even  as  the  wounded  Um 
in  its  fury,  harassed  and  tortured  by  a  thoucBid 
invisible  darts,  walks  up  and  down  its  den  with 
savage  wrath,  so  Marshal  Simon  paced  tlie  Soar 
of  his  room,  as  if  bounding  from  side  to  ait; 
sometimes  he  stooped,  as  though  bending  be- 
neath the  weight  of  hia  anger;  sometimes,  on  thr 
contrary,  he  paused  abru^ifly,  drew  hin!*eU  up  V> 
his  fidl  height,  crossed  his  arms  upon  Ms  '  ~ 
ous  chest,  and  with  raised  brow,  threBtenis 
terrible  look,  seemed  to  defy  some  in^ 
enemy,  and  murmur  confused  exclnu 
Then  he  stood  like  the  man  of  war  and  htt 
his  intrepid  fire. 

And  now  he  stamped  angrfly  with  lA  IM> 
approached  the   cMmney-piece,   and   ~^~  **' 
bell  BO  violently,  that  the  bell-rope    - 
bis  hand. 


THK  WAMDKUHO  J&W. 


A  Kivut  hastened  to  attend  to  this  piec  p 
t«ta  •umnoDs.  Did  you  not  tell  Safobeit 
tboC  I  wjalied  to  speak  to  him  f  cried  the 
[■WWbal. 

"I  executed    yonr   grace's  orde™,   but  Mi. 
rioobert  was  accompanying  his  eon  to  the  door, 

"Yery  well!"  inteimpted  Maisbal  Simon, 
nu>n  sbnqit  and  imperious  gesture. 
^j|he  HlYMit  went  out,  and  hii  master  con- 
mrA  to  walk  up  and  down  wth  impatient 
twif  onwitlias  in  his  raac  a  lett«F  that  ho  held 
^Mi.lea.  hand.  This  lettei:  had  been  inno- 
ttMljfjiifiiiifexei  b^  Rabat-joie,  who,  aeeing  him 
itHf«Hlii)t,'Illdnuijovoualy  to  receive  him. 

At  length,  the   door  opened,   and  Dsgobert 

m  been  waiting  fin  yon  a  long  timB,iii," 

e  nwTibal,  in  an  iniuted  tone. 
lagobeit,  more  puned  than  aurpriicd  at  this 


new  burst  of  anger  wh  ch  he  nghtly  attnbuted 
to  the  constant  state  of  excitement  m  which 
the  marshal  had  now  been  for  some  time  past, 
answered  mildly  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  g^ieral, 
but  I  was  letting  out  my  son " 

"  Read  that,  sir  !"  said  the  maiahal,  abruptly, 
giTing  hira  the  letter. 

Then,  whilst  Dagobert  was  reading  it,   the 
marshal  resumed  with   growing  «ng«r,  as 
kicked   down  a  chair  that  atood  in  his  wa 
"  Thus,   eren    in    my    own    house,   th«M   i .  _ 
wretehea  bribed  to  harass   me   'Rith  incredibls 
persererance.    Well  I  have  you  read  il,  sirr" 

*'  It  ia  a  new  infamy  to  add  to  the  othen 
said  D^obert,  oooUy,  as  ho  threw  the  letter  in 
the  fire.  ^■ 

"  The  letter  is  infamous — but  it  ipeaki  the 
truth,"  replied  the  marahaL    Oagohert  lookad 


"And  ( 


I   you.  t^  who  brought  XM  thk 
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infamous  letter:'*  continued  the  marshal.   **  One 

•would  think  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  it — for  it 

jwas  your  dog  1" 

'    •*  llabat-joic  r"  said  Dagobert,  in  the  utmost 

Surprise. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  marshal,  bitterly ;  **  it 
IB  no  doubt  a  pleasantry  of  yoiu:  inyention," 

"  I  have  no  heart  for  pleasantries,  general/' 
^answered  Dagobert,  more  and  more  sftddHied 
by  the  irritable  state  of  the  marshal ;  "  1  catmot 
explain  how  it  happened.  Kabat-joie  it  ft  good 
carrier,  and  no  doubt  found  the  letter  in  the 

thouse " 

**  And  who  can  haye  left  it  there }  Am  I 
then  surrounded  by  traitors }  Do  you  keep  no 
watch  —  you,  in  whom  I  here  etery  confi- 
dence ?** 

«•  Listen  to  me,  general " 

But  the  marshal  resumed,  without  waitfatf  to 
hear  him :   *<  What !  I  bare  made  war  fat  ft? e- 
and-twenty  years,  I  h«Tt  battled  with  armiea,  I 
have    strugeled  tietoriotiely  through  the   etH 
times  of  exile  end  proeeriptioii,  I  ha;Te  with- 
stood blows  ihim  ittaGee  of  iroii---aad  now  I  am 
to  be  killed  with  pina }    limned  into  my  own 
house,  haf  aaeed  with  impunity,  worn  out,  tor- 
tured ererY  minule«  to  gtatiiy  aome  unknown, 
miserable  hate!— When  I  aey  unhu/igt^  I  am 
wrong— it  is  d'AigriinT,  the  renegade,  wiio  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  thb,  I  am  sure  of  it.    I  have 
in  the  world  but  one  enemy,  and  he  ia  the  man. 
I  must  finish  tKth  him,  Ibr  I  am  weary  of  thUh— 
it  is  too  much  !*' 
**  But,  general,  remember  he  is  a  priest  — — '" 
*<  Wliat  dd  1  care  ibr  thet  ?    Hare  I  not  leen 
him  handle  the  sWord  ?  I  will  yet  make  e  edldier'a 
blood  rise  to  ine  ibreheid  of  Uie  traitor !" 

«*  But,  general *' 

**  I  tell  you,  that  I  muet  be  ayenged  on  some 
one,"  cried  the  marshal,  with  an  accent  of  the 
most  violent  exasperation ;  "  I  tell  you,  that  I 
must  find  a  lining  representative  of  theae 
cowardly  plots,  that  I  may  at  once  make  an  end 
of  him  1— They  preae  upon  me  f^om  all  aides ;  they 
make  my  life  a  hell— -jou  know  it — and  you  do 
nothing  to  save  me  frokn  these  torturea,  whieh 
are  killins  me  by  a  slow  Are.  I  can  have  then  no 
one,  in  wnom  to  trust !" 

*•  Generdl,  t  eannot  let  rou  say  that,"  replied 
Dagobert,  in  a  calnu  but  firm  toice« 
«*  And  why  not  ?'' 

**  General,  I  cannot  let  you  ai^,  thai  you  htte 
no  one  to  trust  to.  You  might  finish  perhaps  by 
believing  it,  and  then  it  would  be  even  worse  for 
yourself,  than  for  those  who  well  know  their 
devotion  for  you,  and  that  they  would  go  through 
fire  and  water  to  serve  you.  I  am  one  of  them 
— and  you  know  it." 

These  simple  words,  pronounced  by  Dagobert 
with  a  tone  of  deep  conviction,  recalled  the 
marshal  to  himself ;  for  although  his  honourable 
and  generous  character  might  from  time  to  time 
be  embittered  by  irritation  and  grief,  he  soon 
recovered  his  natural  equity.  8o,  addbressing 
Dagobert  in  a  less  abrupt  tone,  he  said  to  him, 
thoueh  still  much  agitated :  **  You  are  right.  I 
could  never  doubt  your  fidelity.  But  anger 
deprives  me  of  my  senses.  This  infamous  letter 
is  enough  to  drive  one  mad.  I  am  unjust,  un- 
grateful— yes,  ungrateful — and  to  you ! 

**  Do  not  think  of  me,  general.  With  a  kind 
word  at  the  end,  you  might  blow  me  up  all  the 
year  round.    But  what  then  has  happened  ?" 

The  countenance  of  the  marshal  again  dark- 
ened, as  he  answered  rapidly :    "  It  has  hap- 


pened —  that  I  am  looked  down  upaa»  and 
despised  !'* 

"  low/" 

**  Yes,  I.  And  after  all,"  resumed  the  mir- 
shal,  bitterly,  "  why  should  I  conceal  from  you 
this  new  woimd  ?  If  I  doubted  of  you  a  mo- 
melit,  I  owe  you  some  compensatioii,  and  von 
shall  khow  all.  For  some  time,  I  perceive  that, 
when  I  meet  any  of  my  old  companions  in  anni, 
Ihtrjarj  to  avoid  me " 

^What!  wae  it  to  this,  that  the  anonymoiu 
letter  alluded  r 

''  Yea,  and  it  apoke  the  truth,*'  replied  the 
marshal,  With  a  aigh  of  grief  and  indignation!. 

'*  But  it  ia  Impossible,  general — you,  that  are 
ao  kved  and  respected " 

'*  Thoae  are  mere  wx^rds ;  I  speak  of  positive 
facts.  When  1  appear,  the  conversation  is  often 
intemipted.  Instead  of  treating  me  as  an  old 
comraoe,  they  ail^t  towards  me  a  rigoroutly 
cold  poUteneaa.  There  arc  a  thousand  little 
shades,  a  thousand  nothings,  which  wound  the 
heart,  but  which  it  ia  impossible  to  notice " 

**  What  you  are  now  saying,  general,  quite 
eonfounds  nu^"  replied  Dagobert.  *<  You  assure 
me  of  it,  and  i  am  forced  to  believe  you." 

"  Oh,  it  ia  intolerable !  I  waa  resolved  to 
eaae  my  heart  of  it ;  so,  this  monling»  I  went  to 
Oehcral  d'Havrincoxirt,  who  wae  colonel  nith 
me  in  the  Iiliperial  Guard ;  he  is  honour  and 
honeaty  ifadf;  I  t^ettt  to  him  with  open  heart 
'  I  pcreeire,'  aaid  I^  ^  the  coldness  that  is  shown 
flie.  Borne  eilunmy  must  be  circulaling  to  mv 
diaadrantage.  T(^  me  all  about  it  &iowink 
the  atta^  1  ahall  be  able  to  defend  myself; 


^»» 


«Wdl,  general 

**  B'Htftineourt  remained  impaaaible,  cere- 
IBOtiioaaly   polite.     To   all   my  questions  he 
anawerea  eoldly :    *  I  am  not  aware,  my  lord 
duke,  that  any  calumny  has  been  circulated 
with  regard  to  you.' — *  Do  not  call  me  my  lord 
tkik§M  my  dear  d*lIavrincourt ;  we  are  old  fellow- 
aokueta  and  friends  $  my  honour  ia  somewhat 
auaeeptlble,  I  confeaa,  ana  I  find,  that  you  and 
our  eoiluradea  do  not  receive  ma  ao  coroially  as 
in  titnea  paat     You  eannot  deny  it ;  I  see,  I 
know,  I  fed  it'*- To  all  this  d'Havrincoun 
anawered  with  the  same   coldness:    *I  have 
never  seen  Any  one  wanting  in  respect  towards 
yott' — *  I  ailt  Hot  talking  oc  respect,*  ezdaixned 
1,  as  1  clasped  his  hand  affectionately,  though  I 
obaerved  that  he  but  feebly  returned  the  pres- 
stire ;   '  I  speak  of  cordiality,  confidence,  which 
I  once  enjoyed,  whilst  nowj  I  am  treated  like  a 
stranger.     Why  is  it?     What  has  occasioned 
this  change  ?' — Still  cold  and  resored,  he  an- 
ftwered :  'These  distinctiona  are  so  nice,  marshal, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  anv| 
opinion  on  the  suHect/ — My  heart  swelled  witL 
grief  and  anger.  What  vras  I  to  do  ?   To  quairti 
with  d'Havrincourt  would  have  been  murd. 
A  sense  of  dignity  forced  me  to  break  df  the 
interview,  but  it  has  only  confirmed  my  fiean. 
Thus,"  added  the  marshal,  gettinf  more  and 
more  animated,  **  thus  I  am  fiedlen  fiom  the  es- 
teem to  which  I  am  entitled,  thus  I  am  despised, 
without  even  knowing  the  cause!     Is  it  not 
odious }     If  they  would  only  utter  a  cbsorge 
against  me — I  should  at  least  be  able  to  deftnd 


myself^  and  to  find  an  answer.  But  no,  no !  not 
even  a  word — only  the  cold  politeness,  that  is 
worse  than  any  insult  Oh !  it  ia  too  much,  too 
much!  for  all  this  comes  but  in  addi^on  to 
other  cares.  What  a  life  is  mine,  since  the  death 


trnm-w^m 
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of  my  father  !  If  I  did  but  find  rest  and  happi- 
nesB  at  home — ^but  no  I  I  come  in,  and  it  is  but 
to  read  infamous  letters;  and  still  worse/*  added 
the  marshal,  in  a  heart-rending  tone,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  "  to  find  my  children  grow 
more  and  more  indifferent  towards  me.  \es/' 
epntinued  he,  perceiving  the  amazement  of 
Dagobert,  "  and  yet  they  know  how  much  I  love 
them!" 

*'  Your  daughters  indifferent !"  exclaimed 
Dagobert,  in  astonishment.  *'  You  make  them 
Buch  a  reproach  }'* 

**  Oh !  I  do  not  blame  them.  They  have 
har^  had  time  to  know  me." 

••  Tliey  have  not  had  time  to  know  you  ?"  re- 
sumed liie  soldier,  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance, 
and  growing  animated  in  his  turn.  "Ah!  of 
what  did  their  mother  talk  to  them,  except  you  ? 
and  I  too !  what  could  I  teach  your  children, 
except  to  know  and  love  you  r*' 

"  You  take  their  part — that  is  natural — they 
love  you  better  then  they  do  me,"  said  the  mar- 
shal, with  growins  bitterness. 

Dagobert  felt  himself  so  painfully  affected, 
that  he  looked  at  the  marshal  without  answering. 

**  Yes  !"  continued  the  other ;  **  yes !  it  may 
be  base  and  imgrateful  —  but  no  matter !  — 
Twenty  times  I  have  felt  jealous  of  the  affection- 
ate confidence,  which  my  children  display  to- 
wards you,  whilst  with  me,  they  seem  always  to 
be  in  fear.  If  their  mclanoholy  faces  ever  grow 
animated  for  a  moment,  it  is  in  talking  to  you, 
in  seeing  you ;  whilst  for  me  they  have  nothing 
but  cold  respect — and  that  kills  me.  Sure  of 
the  affection   of   my  children,   I  would    have 

braved  and  surmounted  every  difiiculty " 

Then,  seeing  that  Dagobert  rushed  towards  the 
door,  which  led  to  the  chamber  of  Rose  and 
Blanche,  the  marshal  said  to  him :  **  Where  are 


*•» 


you  gpmg  r 

"  xo  fetch  your  daughters,  general." 

•*  What  for  ?" 

'*  To  bring  them  face  to  face  with  you — to  tell 
them :  *  My  children,  your  father  thinks  that 
you  do  not  love  him.' — I  will  only  say  that — and 
then  you  will  see.** 

"  Dagobert !  I  forbid  you  to  do  it,'*  cried  the 
marshal,  hastily. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that — you  have  no  right  to 
be  unjiLst  to  the  poor  children,"  said  the  soldier, 
as  he  again  advanced  towards  the  door. 

*'  Dagobert,  I  command  you  to  remain  here," 
cried  the  marshal. 

**  Listen  to  me,  general.  I  am  your  soldier, 
your  inferior,  your  servant  if  you  will,"  said  the 
old  horse-grenadier,  roughly  ;  "  but  neither 
ranl^  nor  station  shall  keep  me  silent,  when  I 
have  to  defend  your  daughters.   All  must  be  ex- 

C'  led — I  know  but  one  way — and  that  is  to 
g  honest  people  fiB.ce  to  face." 

And,  if  the  marshal  had  not  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  Dagobert  would  have  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  yoimg  girls. 

**  Hemain !  said  the  marshal,  so  imperiously, 
that  the  soldier,  accustomed  to  obedience,  hung 
his  head,  and  stood  still. 

«*  What  would  you  do  r"  resumed  the  marshal. 
"  Tell  my  children,  that  I  think  they  do  not  love 
i(^e  ?  induce  them  to  affect  a  tenderness  they  do 
not  feel — when  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  mine  ?" 

"Ah,  general  I"  said  Dagobert,  in  a  tone  of 
de^air,  "  I  no  longer  feel  anger,  in  hearing  you 
speak  thus  of  your  children.  It  is  such  grief, 
that  it  breaks  my  heart  I" 

Touched  by  the  expression  of  the  soldier's 


**0h,  yes 
with  rising 


countenance,  the  marshal  resumed  less  abruptly ; 
"  Come,  I  may  be  wrong — and  yet — ^I  ask  you 
without  bitterness  or  jeiuousy — are  not  my  chiU 
dren  more  confiding,  more  familiar,  with  you  than 
with  me?" 

**God  bless  me,  general!"  cried  Dagobert; 
'*  if  you  come  to  that,  they  are  more  familiar  with 
Kabat-joie  than  with  either  of  us.  You  are  th^ 
father ;  and,  however  kind  a  father  may  be,  h# 
must  always  command  some  respect.  Familiar 
with  me !  I  should  think  so.  A  fine  story ! 
What  the  devil  should  they  respect  in  me,  who, 
except  that  I  am  six  feet  high,  and  wear  a  mauS' 
iache,  might  pass  for  the  old  woman  that  nursef 
them  ? — imd  then  I  must  say,  that,  even  before 
the  death  of  your  worthy  father,  you  were  sad 
and  full  of  thought ;  the  children  have  remarked 
that,  and  what  you  take  for  coldness  on  their 
part,  is,  I  am  sure,  anxiety  for  you.  Come, 
general ;  you  are  not  just.  You  complain,  be- 
cause they  love  you  too  much." 

*'I  complain,  because  I  suffer,"  said  the  mar- 
shal, with  an  agony  of  excitement.  **  1  alone 
know  my  sufferings." 

'*  They  must  indeed  be  grievous,  general,' '  84i4 
Dagobert,  carried  further  than  he  would  other- 
wise have  gone  by  his  attachment  for  the 
orphans,  "  since  those  who  love  you  feel  them  so 
cruelly." 

*'  What,  sir !  more  reproaches  r" 

"Yes,  general,  reproaches,'*  cried  Dacobert. 
"Your  cluldren  have  the  right  to  complain  of 
you,  since  you  accuse  them  so  imjustly.' 

"  Sir,"  said  the  marshal,  scarcely  able  to  con- 
tain himself,  "  it  is  enough — it  is  too  much !" 

!  it  is  enough,"  replied  Dagobert, 
emotion.  **  ^V^ly  defend  unfortu- 
nate children,  who  can  only  love  and  submit } 
Why  defend  them  against  your  unhappy  blind- 
ness?" 

The  marshal  made  a  movement  of  anger  and 
impatience,  and  then  resumed  with  a  forced 
calmness:  "I  require  to  remember  all  that  I 
owe  you — and  I  wiU  not  forget  it,  say  what  you 
wiU.-^' 

"  But,  general,"  cried  Dagobert,  "  why  will 
you  not  let  me  fetch  your  children?" 

"Do  you  not  see,  that  this  scene  is  killing 
me  ?"  cried  the  exasperated  marshal.  "  Do  you 
not  understand,  that  I  will  not  have  my  chiloren 
witness  what  I  suffer  ?  A  father's  grief  has  its 
dignity,  sir ;  and  you  ought  to  feel  for  and  rt- 
spect  it.** 

"  Bespect  it  ?  no — ^not  when  it  is  founded  on 
injustice  !'* 

"  Enough,  sir — enough  I" 

"  And  not  content  with  tormenting  yourself,** 
cried  Dagobert,  unable  any  longer  to  control  his 
feelings,  "  do  you  know  what  vou  will  do  ?  You 
will  make  your  children  die  oi  sorrow.  Was  it 
for  this,  that  I  brought  them  to  you  firom  the 
depths  of  Siberia  r" 

"  More  reproaches  !** 

"  Y'es ;  for  the  worst  ingratitude  towards  me, 
is  to  make  your  children  unhappy.'* 

"Leave  the  room,  sir!*'  cried  the  marshal, 
quite  beside  himself^  and  so  terrible  with  rage 
and  grief,  that  Dagobert,  regretting  that  he  had 

fone  so  far,  resumed:  "I  was  wrong,  general, 
have  perhaps  been  wanting  in  respect  to  you — 

forgive  me — ^but " 

"  I  forgive  you — only  leave  me  !"  said  the 
marshal,  hardly  restraining  himself. 

"  One  word,  general " 

"  I  entreat  you  to  leave  me — I  ask  it  as  a  aer- 
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fice — Ib  that  enough  T'  said  the  manhaU  with 
lenewed  efforts  to  oontrol  the  violence  of  hit 
emotions  < 

A  deadly  paleness  succeeded  to  the  high 
colour,  which  during  this  painful  scene  had  in- 
flamed  the  cheeks  of  the  marshal.  Alarmed  at 
this  symptom,  Dagobert  redoubled  his  entreaties. 
'*  I  implore  you^  general/*  said  he,  in  an  agitated 
Toice,  **  to  permit  me  for  one  moment " 

**  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  sir,  I  must  be  the 
one  to  leave,"  said  the  marshal,  making  a  step 
towards  the  door. 

These  words  were  said  in  such  a  manner,  that 
Dagobert  could  no  longer  resist.  He  hung  his 
head  in  despair,  looked  for  a  moment  in  silent 
supplication  at  the  marshal,  and  then,  as  the 
latter  seemed  yielding  to  a  new  movement  of 

rage,  the  soldier  slowly  quitted  the  room. 

«  *  « 

A  few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
departure  of  Dagobert,  when  the  marshal,  who, 
after  a  long  and  gloomy  silence,  had  repeatedly 
drawn  near  the  door  of  his  daughters'  apart- 
ment, with  a  mixture  of  hesitation  and  anguish, 
suddenly  made  a  violent  effort,  wiped  the  cold 
sweat  from  his  brow,  and  entered  the  chamber 
in  which  Rose  and  Blanche  had  taken  refuge. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  TEST* 

BjLOOBERT  was  right  in  defending  his  children^ 

as  he  paternally  called  Hose  and  Blanche,  and 

yet  the  apprehensions  of  the  marshal  with  regard 

to  the  coldness  of  his  daughters,  were  unfor- 

r  tonately  justified  by  appearances.    Thus,  as  he 

had  told  his  father,  unable  to  explain  the  sad, 

and  almost  trembling  embarrassment,  which  his 

daughters  felt  in  his  presence,  he  sought  in  vain 

for  the  cause  of  what  he  termed  their  indif- 

'  ference.    Now,  reproaching  himself  bitterly  for 

not  ooncealinc:  from  them  his  grief  at  the  deatli 

;  of  their  mother,  he  feared  he  might  have  given 

them  to  understand,  that  they  would  be  unable 

to  console  him ;  now  supposing,  that  he  had  not 

-shown  himself  sufficiently  tender,  and  that  he 

had  chilled  them  with  his  military  sternness; 

and   now  repeating;  with    bitter    regret,   that, 

having  always  lived  away  from  them,  he  must 

be  almost  a  stranj^.r  to  them.     In  a  word,  the 

most  unlikely  sup]x)8itions  presented  themselves 

.  by  turns  to  his  mind,  and  whenever  such  seeds 

:o]  doubt,  suspicion,  or  fear,  are  blended  ^ith  a 

'  warm  affection,  they  will  sooner  or  later  develop 

themselves  with  fatal  effect. 

Yet,   notwithstanding   this  fancied  coldness, 

from  which  he  suffered  so  much,  the  affection  of 

'the  marshal  for  his  dixughtcrs,  was  so  true  and 

'.deep,  that  the  thought  of  again  quitting  them 

'caused  the  hesitations,  which  were  the  torment 

of  his  life,  and  provoked  an  incessant  struggle 

between  his  paternal  love  and  the  duty  he  held 

most  sacred. 

Afl  fiw  the  injurious  calumnies,  which  had  been 
so  skilfully  propagated,  that  men  of  honour,  like 
hia  eld  companions  in  arms,  were  found  to  at- 
tach some  credit  to  themt  they  had  been  spread 
with  frightful  pertinacity  by  the  friends  of  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier.  We  shall  describe 
hereafter  the  meaning  and  object  of  these  odious 
reports,  which  joined  with  so  many  other  fatal 
injuries,  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  mar- 
shal's indignation. 

InjSafned  with  anger,  excited  almost  to  mad- 
ness by  this  inoeasant  Biobhing  with  pint  (as  he 


bad  himself  sidled  it),  and  ofTesded  at  flosie  of 
the  words  of  Dagobert,  he  bad  apoiite  haiablj 
to  him.  But,  afiter  the  acddier'a  deputiire*  trbeo 
left  to  reflect  in  silence,  the  marabu.  Apuwaahuwd 
the  warm  and  earnest  expressions  of  tke  ^tfoAti 
of  his  children,  and  a  doubt  crossed  hia  mind,  m 
to  the  reality  of  the  coldness  of  which  he  aoflMd 
them.  Therefore,  having  taken  a  tenible  zasoh^ 
tion,  in  case  a  new  trial  should  conflraa  bis^de* 
spending  doubts,  he  entered,  as  we  befofesiidi 
lus  daughters'  chamber. 

The  discussion  i/vith  Dagobert  bad  been  so  load, 
that  the  sound  of  their  voioes  had  coaf^mfdly 
reached  the  ears  of  the  two  sistera,  even.  afWc 
they  had  take  refuge  in  their  bedroom.  So  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  their  father,  their  pole  faces  b»* 
trayed  their  fear  and  anxiety.  At  sight  of  the 
marshal,  whose  countenance  was  cdao  aotteh 
agitated,  the  two  young  girls  rose  respectfully, 
but  remained  close  together,  trembling  in  eadt 
others'  arms. 

And  yet  there  was  neither  anger  nor  Mvstitjr 
on  their  father's  fiace— ^nly  a  deep,  obnoal  suih 
plicating  grief,  which  seemed  to  say:  *'M.y 
children,  I  suffer — ^I  have  come  to  yon  i  coaBoie 
me,  love  me  !  or  I  shall  die !" 

llie  marshal's  countenance  was  at  tbis  mo* 
ment  so  expressive^  that,  the  first  aaovement  of 
fear  once  surmounted,  the  sisters. were  about'to 
throw  themselves  into  his  anns ;  bat  remeajtei^ 
ing  the  recommendations  of  the  anonymous  lel> 
ter,  which  told  them  how  painful  any  effiision  of 
their  tenderness  was  to  their  father,  tbey-^x* 
changed  a  rapid  glance,  and  remained  motkmlmi. 

By  a  cruel  fatality,  the  marshal  at  this  momeirt 
burned  to  open  his  arms  to  his  children* .  Hs 
looked  at  them  with  love,  he  even  made  a  slight 
movement  as  if  to  call  them  to  him;  but  be 
would  not  attempt  more,  for  fear  of  meetiag  niib 
no  response.  Still  the  poor  children,  panlysed 
by  pertidious  counsels,  remained  mute,  motiiia* 
less,  trembling ! 

**  Always  the  same  coldness  !"  tlumghtba.  ^I 
was  not  deceived." 

Striving,  however,  to  conceal  what  he  Mt,  he 
advanced  towards  them,  and  said,  in  a  voio^ 
which  he  endeavoured  Xjo  make  as  calm  as  pos* 
sible  :  *•  Good  day,  my  children." 

"  Good  day,  father,"  answered  Hose,  soasewbat 
less  timid  than  her  sister. 

**  I  was  not  able  to  see  you  yesterday,"  arid 
the  marshal,  in  an  agitated  tone.  *'  I  was  so  fall, 
you  see,  of  important  business.  You.  sia  aot 
angry  with  me  for  neglecting  you  ?**  added  ba, 
trying  to  smile,  not  daring  to  tell  tbem»  tiiat, 
during  that  last  night  of  anguish,  be  had  erept 
to  their  bedside,  to  gaze  on  them  in.  tbeir 
**  You  forgive  me  for  having  £Qrgotten  yoa»  is  it 
not  so  r" 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Blanche,  casting  dowa 
eyes. 

**  And  if  I  was  forced  to  go  away  fm 
time,"  resumed  the  marshal,  slowly,  ^yoii 
likewise  forgive  me?     You  could  canselayaov* 
selves  for  my  abe^ioe,  could  you  not?"    : 

*'  We  should  be  very  sorry,  if  yoa  watt  to  Son- 
fine  yourself  the  least  in  the  worid  §aK  m/*  an- 
swered Hose,  remembering  tho  aaonympus  Jitter, 
and  what  it  said  of  the  sacriiicea  wUck-  Ihrir 
presence  cost  their  father. 

At  this  reply,  which  was  made  witb.'ssimidi. 

embarrassment  as  timidity,  and  in  arbiebr  &•'' 

marshal  saw  nothing  but  a  mixtura  of  simaliflity 

and  indifference,  the  imfortunats  fr^Aernoioaner 

doubted  of  his  children's  want  of  affactioa,. '        I 
■ — ■ —        -  -        ■* 
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**  It  IB  all  over/*  thought  he»  a#  he  gased  yiptm 
tiiem.  **  No  chord  of  sympathy  stirs  in  their 
boeonu  ^Whether  I  so— uniether  I  remain — 
mttttecs  not  to  thenu  No,  I  am  nothing  to  these 
ekildieii — since,  at  this  awful  moment,  when 
they  aee  me,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  no  filial 
insdnot  tells  them,  that  their  affection  might 
sanviaeMili!" 

Ihiring  these  terrible  reflections,  the  marshal 
had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  his  children,  and  his 
manly  countenance  assumed  an  expression  at 
so  touching  and  mournful — his  look  re- 


Tealed  so  painfully  the  tortures  of  his  despair- 
ing' soul — that  Kose  and  Blanche,  confused, 
alarmed,  but  yielding  at  once  to  a  spontaneous 
morvement,  threw  themselves  on  their  father's 
aeok,  and  covered  him  with  tears  and  caresses. 

Marshal  Simon  had  not  spoken  a  word ;  his 
daughters  had  not  uttered  a  sound ;  and  yet  all 
three  had  at  length  understood  one  another.  A 
sympathetic  shock  had  electriiied  and  mingled 
those  t^ee  hearts* 

Vain  fears,  false  doubts,  lying  counsels,  all 
had  yielded  to  the  irresistible  emotion,  which 
had  brought  the  daughters  to  their  father's  arms. 
A  sudden  revelation  gave  them  faith,  at  the 
fotal  moment  when  incurable  suspicion  was 
about  to  separate  them  for  ever. 

'In  a  second,  the  marshal  felt  all  this,  but 
wordi  failed  him.  Pale,  bewildered,  kissing  the 
brows,  the  hair,  the  handis  of  his  daughters,  weep- 
ing, sighing,  smiling  all  in  turn,  he  was  mad, 
(Mdrious,  drunk  with  happiness.  At  length,  he 
exclaimed :  **  I  have  found  them — or  rather,  I 
had  never  lost  them.  They  loved  me,  and  did 
not  dare  to  tell  mc  so.  I  overawed  them.  And 
I^  who  thought — well,  it  was  my  fault.  Hea- 
vens I  what  good  that  does !  what  strength,  what 
heurt,  what  hope  ! — Ha  !  ha !"  cried  he,  laugh- 
ing and  weeping  at  the  same  time,  whilst  he 
covered  his  children  with  caresses  ;  '*  they  may 
despise  me  now,  they  may  harass  me  now — 1  defy 
themaU.  My  own  blue  eyes !  my  s  weet  blue  eyes ! 
look  at  me  well,  and  inspire  me  with  new  life." 

**  Oh,  father !  you  love  us  then  as  much  as  we 
love  yon^"  cried  Kose,  with  enchanting  sim- 
ji^ity. 

**  And  we  may  often,  very  often,  perhaps 
every  day,  throw  ourselves  on  your  neck,  em- 
brace you,  and  prove  how  glaa  we  are  to  be 
^risn  your 

.  *'  ^how  you,  dear  father,  all  the  store  of  love 
ire  were  heaping  up  in  our  hearts — so  sad,  alas ! 
that  we  could  not  spend  it  upon  you  ?" 

**  Tell  you  aloud  all  that  we  think  in  secret  r" 

*•  Yes — you  may  do  so— you  may  do  so,"  said 
Marshal  fiimon,  stammering  with  joy ;  **  what 
pcevented  you,  my  children }  But  no ;  do  not 
answer ;  enough  of  the  past ! — ^I  know  all,  I  im* 
derstand  alL  You  misinterpreted  my  gloom, 
and  it  made  you  sad;  I,  in  my  turn,  misin- 
terpreted your  sadness.  But  never  mind;  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  am  siaying  to  you.  I  only 
think  of  looking  at  you — and  it  daizzles  me — it 
confuses  me-*-it  is  the  dizziness  of  joy !" 

**  Oh«  look  at  us  then,  father !  look  into  our 
eyes,  ixiId  our  hearts,"  cried  Rose,  with  rapture. 

,**  And  you  will  read  there,  happiness  tor  us, 
and  love  lor  you,  father !"  added  Blanche. 

**  You  ?  youf*  said  the  marshal,  in  a  tone  of 
affectioBatc  reproach ;  **  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Wm  yoa  call  me  thotif  if  you  please }  I  say  you, 
because  there  are  two  of  you,' 

VFaiheri  thy  hand!"  said  Blanche,  as  she 
took  it,  and  plticed  it  on  her  heart. 


**  Father,  thy  hand !"  said  Rose,  as  she  took 
the  other  hand  of  the  marshal.  **  Dost  believe 
now  in  our  love  and  happiness  ?"  she  continued. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  charming  ex- 
pression of  filial  pride  in  the  divine  faces  of  the 
two  yoimg  girls,  as  their  father,  slightly  pressing 
their  virgin  bosoms,  seemed  to  count  with  de- 
light the  joyous  pulsations  of  their  hearts. 

**  Oh,  yes !  happiness  and  affection  can  alone 
make  the  heart  beat  thus  !"  cried  the  marshal. 

A  kind  of  hoarse  sigh,  heard  in  the  direction 
of  the  open  door  of  the  chamber,  made  those 
three  heads  turn  round,  and  there  they  saw  the 
tall  figure  of  Dagobert,  with  the  black  nose  of 
Kabat-joie,  reaching  to  his  master's  knee. 

The  soldier,  drying  his  eyes  and  moustache 
with  his  little  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  re- 
mained motionless  as  the  god  Terminus.  When 
he  could  speak,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
marshal,  and,  shaking  his  head,  muttered,  in  a 
hoarse  voice,  for  the  good  man  was  swallowing 
his  tears :  **  Did  1  not  tell  you  so  r" 

**  Silence  I"  said  the  marshal,  with  a  sign  of 
intelligence.  **  Thou  wast  a  better  father  than 
myselt,  my  old  friend.  Come  and  embrace 
them  !     I  bhall  not  be  jealous." 

The  marshal  stretclicd  out  his  hand  to  the 
soldier,  who  pressed  it  cordially,  whiUt  the  two 
sisters  threw  themselves  on  his  neck,  and  Kabat- 
joie,  according  to  custom,  wishing  to  have  his 
share  in  the  general  joy,  raised  himself  on  his 
hind-legs,  and  leaned  his  fore-paws  against  his 
master's  back. 

There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence. 

The  celestial  felicity  enjoyed  during  that  mo- 
ment, by  the  marshal,  his  daughters,  and  the 
soldier,  was  interrupted  by  the  barking  of  Babat* 
joie,  who  suddenly  quitted  the  attitude  of  a 
two-legged  animal. 

The  happy  group  separated,  looked  round,  and 
saw  the  stupid  face  of  Jocrisse.  He  looked  even 
duller  than  usual,  as  he  stood  quite  still  in  the 
doorway,  staring  with  wide-stretched  eyes,  and 
holding  a  feather-broom  under  his  arm,  and  in 
his  hand  the  eternal  basket  of  wood. 

Nothing  makes  one  so  gay  as  happiness ;  and, 
though  this  grotesque  figure  appeared  at  a  very 
unseasonable  moment,  it  was  received  with  frank 
laughter  from  the  blooming  lips  of  Rose  and 
Blanche. 

Having  made  the  marshal's  daughters  laugh, 
after  their  long  sadness,  Jocrisse  at  once  ac- 
quired a  claim  to  the  indulgence  of  the  marshal, 
who  said  to  Lim,  good-humouredly :  **  What  is 
it,  my  ladr" 

"  It's  not  me,  my  lord  duke !"  answered 
Jocrisse,  laying  his  hand  on  his  breast,  as  if  he 
were  taking  a  vow,  so  that  his  feather-brush  f^li 
down  from  under  his  arm. 

The  laughter  of  the  two  young  girls  redoubled. 

•*  It  is  not  you  ?"  said  the  marshal. 

"  Here  !  Rabat-joie  !"  cried  Dagobert,  for  the 
honest  dog  seemed  to  have  a  secret  dislike  for 
the  supposed  idiot,  and  approached  him  with  an 
angry  air. 

*•  No,  my  lord  duke,  it  is  not  me !"  resumed 
Jocrisse.  **  It's  the  footman  who  told  me  to 
tell  Mr.  Dagobert,  when  I  brought  up  the  wood, 
to  tell  my  lord  duke,  as  I  was  coming  up  with 
the  basket,  that  Mr.  Robert  wants  to  see  him." 

The  two  girls  laughed  still  more  at  this  new 
stupidity  of  Jocrisse.  But,  at  the  name  of  Mr. 
Robert,  Marshal  Simon  started. 

Mr.  Robert  was  the  secret  emissary  of  Rodin, 
with  regard  to  the  possible,  but  adventurous 
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Ivy,  moss,  and  parasitical  plaaU^  aliyuisl  «&- 
tirely  conceal  the  stones  now  olack  with  age. 

Some  broken  arches,  some  walls  ^yerceS^vntk 
agecs,  still  remain  standing,  yisible  on  the  daik 
background  of  the  thick  woods. 

liooking  down  upon  this  mass  of  raiiia»  fra|a 
a  broken  pedestal,  half-covered  with  ivy^.A 
mutilated,  but  colossal  statue  of  stone  still  keeps 
its  place. 

This  statue  has  in  it  something  strange  and 
awful.    It  represents  a  headless  human  figuze. 

Clad  in  the  antique  toga,  it  holds  in  its  ha^ui 
a  dish,  and  on  that  dish  is  a  head.  That  h^ 
is  its  own. 

It  is  the  statue  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and 
Martyr,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Herodiaa. 

The  silence  around  is  solemn.  Only^  firo^^ 
time  to  time  is  heard  the  dull  rustling  of  the 
enormous  branches  of  the  pine-trees,  Rhalien  bf 
the  Avind. 

Copper-coloured  clouds,  reddened  by  the  set- 
ting sun,  pass  slowly  over  the  forest,  and  Sfe 
reflected  in  the  current  of  a  little  running 
stream,  which,  deriving  its  source  firom  a 
neighbouring  mass  of  rocks,  fiowa  through  th^ 
ruixis. 

The  water  flows,  the  clouds  pass  on,  the 
ancient  trees  tremble,  the  breeze  murmurs. 

Suddenly,  through  the  shadow  thrown  by  (he 
overhanging  wood,  which  stretches  far  into 
endless  depths,  a  human  form  appears. 

It  is  a  woman. 

She  advances  slowly  towards  the  ruins.  She 
has  reached  them.  She  treads  the  once  sauced 
ground. 

This  woman  is  pale,  her  look  is  sad,  her  long 
robe  floats  on  the  wind,  her  feet  are  coTere4 
with  dust.    She  walks  with  difficulty  and  pain. 

A  block  of  stone  is  placed  near  the  stretui^ 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Saint  John 
the  Decapitated. 

Upon  this  stone  she  sinks  breathless  and 
exhausted,  worn  out  with  fatigue. 

And  yet,  for  many  days,  many  ye^rs,  mmy 
centuries,  she  has  walked  on  unwearied. 

Por  the  flrst  time,  she  feels  an  uncoiiouerabk 
sen<!e  of  lassitude.  For  the  flrst  time,  her  fiiet 
begin  to  fail  her.  For  the  flrst  time,  she,  who 
traversed,  with  Arm  and  equal  footsteps,  th^ 
moving  lava  of  torrid  deserts,  wliilst  wh4^ 
caravans  were  buried  in  waves  of  fiery  sand- 
she,  who  passed,  with  steady  and  disdainful 
tread,  over  the  eternal  snows  of  arctic  regjbi^ 
over  icy  solitudes  in  which  no  other  human 
being  could  live — she,  who  had  been  spared  by 
the  devouring  flames  of  conflagrations,  and  by 
the  impetuous  waters  of  torrents — she,  in  £ni^ 
who  for  centuries  had  had  nothing  in  commop 
with  humanity — she  for  the  first  time  sufiexs 
mortal  pain. 

Iler  leet  bleed,  her  limbs  ache  with  fi^tigue, 
she  is  devoured  by  burning  thirst.  She  feels 
these  intirmities,  and  she  scarcely  dares  to  be- 
Ueve  them  real. 

Her  joy  would  be  too  immense  ! 

13ut  now,  her  throat  becomes  dry,  con^racteti, 
all  on  fire.    She  sees  the  stream,  and  throyvi  [ 
herself  on  her  knees,  to  quench,  her  thiist  ia  | 
that  crystal  current,  transparent  as  a  xaiiror. 

What  happens  then  ? 

Hardly  have  her  fevered  lips  toiiiohed  the 
fresh,  pure  water,  when,  still  kneelix^  sup- 
ported on  her  two  hands,  she  suddenly  ceases  to 
drink,  and  gazes  eagerly  on  the  limpid  stream. 

Forgetting  the  thirst  which  devours  her,  «he 


enterprise,  of  attempting  the  liberation  of  Na- 
poleon U. 

After  a  moment's  silence,  the  marshal,  whose 
face  was  still  radiant  with  joy  and  happiness, 
said  to  Jocrisse :  "  Beg  Mr.  Robert  to  wait  for 
me  a  moment  in  my  cabinet.'' 

"  Yes,  my  lord  duke,"  answered  Jocrisse, 
bowing  almost  to  the  ground. 

The  simpleton  withdrew,  and  the  marshal 
said  to  his  daughters,  in  a  joyous  tone :  *'  You 
see,  that,  in  a  moment  like  this,  one  does  not 
leave  one's  children  even  for  Mr.  Robert." 

••Oh!  that's  right,  father!"  cried  Blanche, 
gaily ;  ••  for  I  was  already  very  angry  with  this 
Mr.  Robert." 

*•  Have  you  pen  and  paper  at  hand:"  asked 
the  marshsd, 

••  Yes,  father;  there  on  the  table,"  said  Rose, 
hastily,  as  she  pointed  to  a  little  desk  near  one 
of  the  windows,  towards  which  the  marshal 
now  advanced  rapidlv. 

From  motives  of  delicacy,  the  young  girls  re- 
mained where  they  were,  close  to  the  tire-place, 
and  embraced  each  other  tenderly,  as  if  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  in  private,  on  the  un- 
expected happiness  of  this  day. 

The  marshal  seated  himself  at  the  desk,  and 
made  a  sign  to  Dagobert  to  draw  near. 

\Vhilst  he  WTote  rapidly  a  few  words  in  a 
firm  hand,  he  said  to  the  soldier  with  a  smile,  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  it  was  impossible  for  Jiis 
daughter  to  hear  :  '•Do  you  know  what  I  liad 
almost    resolved     upon,     before    entering    this 


room:" 


••  What  had  you  resolved  on,  general:" 

*•  To  blow  my  brains  out.  It  is  to  my  children 
that  I  owe  my  life."  And  thu  miirshal  continued 
writing. 

Dagobert  started  at  this  eomiuunication,  and 
then  replied,  also  in  a  whisper  :  **  It  would  not 
have  been  with  your  pistols.  I  had  taken  away 
the  caps." 

The  marshal  turned  round  hastily,  and  looked 
at  him  with  an  air  of  surprise.  But  the  soldier 
only  nodded  his  head  aflirmatively,  and  added  : 
*•  Tliank  God,  we  have  now  done  with  all  those 
ideas !" 

The  marshal's  only  answer  was  to  glance  at 
his  children,  his  eyes  swimming  with  tenderness, 
and  sparkling  with  delight ;  then  sealing  the 
note  he  had  written,  he  gave  it  to  the  soldier, 
and  said  to  him :  **  Give  that  to  Mr.  Robert.  I 
will  see  him  to-morrow." 

Dagobert  took  the  letter,  and  went  out. 

Returning  towards  his  daughters,  the  marshal 
joyfully  extended  his  arms  to  them,  and  said: 
•*  Now,  young  ladies,  two  nice  kisses  for  having 
sacrificed  Mr.  Robert  to  you.  Have  I  not  earned 
them?" 

And  Rose  and  Blanche  thiew  themselves  on 

their  father's  neck. 

*  *  « 

About  the  time  thnt  these  events  were  taking 
place  at  Paris,  two  travellers,  wide  apart  from 
each  other,  exchanged  mysterious  thoughts 
through  the  breadth  of  space. 


CHAPTER  XLT. 

THE    RUINS    OP    THE    ABBEY    OF    fi.VINT    JOHN    THE 

DECAPITATED. 

The  sun  is  fast  sinking.  In  the  dcptlis  of  an 
immense  pine-forest,  in  the  midst  of  profound 
solitude,  rise  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  once  sacred 
to  Saint  John  the  Decapitated. 
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utters  a  loud  cry — &  cry  of  deep,  earnest,  re- 
ligious joy,  like  a  note  of  praise  and  iutinite 
gratitude  to  heavto. 

In  that  deep  mirror,  she  perceives  that  she 
has  grown  older. 

In  a  few  days,  a  few  hours,  a  few  minutes, 
pefhaps  in  a  single  second,  she  has  attained  the 
mfttunty  of  age.  She,  who  for  more  than  eigh- 
teen centuries  has  been  as  a  woman  of  twenty, 
carr^'ing  through  successive  generations  the  load 
of  her  imperishable  youth — she  has  grown  old, 
and  may  perhaps,  at  length,  hope  to  die. 

Every  minute  of  her  life  may  now  bring  her 
nearer  to  the  tomb  ! 

Transported  by  that  ineffable  hope,  she  rises, 
and  litis  her  eyes  to  heaven,  clasping  her  hands 
in  an  attitude  of  fervent  prayer. 

Then  her  eyes  rest  on  the  tall  statue  of  stone, 
repiresentins  Saint  John  the  Decapitated. 

The  head,  vfhich  the  martyr  carries  in  his 
hand,  seems,  from  beneath  its  half-closed  granite 
eye-lid,  to  cast  upon  the  Wandering  Jewess  a 
glance  of  commiseration  and  pity. 

And  it  was  she,  Herodias,  who,  in  the  cruel 
intoxication  of  a  pagan  festival,  demanded  the 
ihliirder  Of  the  saint !  And  it  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  martyr's  image,  that;  for  the  tirst  time,  tlie 
immortality,  which  weighed  on  her  for  so  many 
centuries,  seems  likely  to  find  a  term ! 

*•  Oh,  impenetrable  mystery!  oh,  divine  hope !" 
ahe  cries.  ♦*  The  vrrath  of  heaven  is  at  length 
appeased.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  brings  me  to 
tne  feet  of  the  blessed  martyr,  and  I  begin  once 
moi^  to  feel  myself  a  human  creature.  And  yet 
it  was  to  avenge  his  death,  that  the  same 
heaven  condemned  me  to  eternal  wanderings ! 

•*  Oh,  Lord !  grant  that  I  may  not  be  the  only 
oile  fbi^ven.  May  he,  the  artisan,  who,  like 
me,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  wanders  on  for  cen- 
turies— may  he  likewise  hope  to  reach  the  end 
of  that  imniense  journey ! 

"  Where  is  he.  Lord  ?  where  is  he  ?  Hast 
th6a  deprived  me  of  the  power  once  bestowed, 
to  see  and  hear  him  through  the  vastness  of  in- 
tervening space }  Oh !  in  this  supreme  moment, 
restore  me  that  divine  gift — for  the  more  I  feel 
these  human  infirmities,  which  I  hail  and  bless 
as  the  end  of  my  eternity  of  ills,  the  more  my 
sight  loses  the  power  to  traverse  irtimensity,  and 
my  eat  to  catch  the  sound  of  that  wanderer's 
Itccents,  from  thci  other  extremity  of  the  globe !" 
TTie  night  was  come,  dark  and  stormy.  The 
wind  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  great  pine-trees. 
Behind  their  black  summits,  through  masses  of 
dark  doud,  slowly  sailed  the  silver  disk  of  the 
moon. 

The  Invocation  of  the  Wandering  Jewess  had 
pefha.jo6  been  heard. 

Snadenly,  her  eyes  closed — with  hands  clasped 
together,  she  remained  kneeling  in  the  midst 
of  the  ruins — motionless  as  a  statue  upon  a  tomb. 
And  then  she  had  a  wondrous  dream  ! 


CHAFIER  XLII. 

THE  CALVARY. 

This  was  the  vision  of  Herodias  : 

On  the  summit  of  a  high,  steep,  rocky  moim- 
tain,  there  stands  a  crucinx. 

The  sun  is  sinking,  even  as  when  the  Jewess 
herself^  worn  out  ynth  fatigue,  entered  the  ruins 
of  the  abbey  of  Saint  John  the  Decapitated. 

The  great  figure  on  the  cross — which  looks 
down  from  this  Cajvary,  on  the  mountain,  and 
on  the  vast,  dreary  plain  beyond — stands  out 


wliite  and  pale  from  the  dark,  blue  douds, 
which  stretch  across  the  heavens,  and  assume  a 
violet  tint  towards  the  horizon. 

There,  where  the  setting  sun  has  left  a  long 
track  of  lurid  light,  almost  of  the  colour  of  blood 
— as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  no  vegetation 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  gloomy  desert, 
eovered  with  sand  and  stones,  like  the  ancient 
bed  of  home  diied-up  ocean. 

A  silence  as  of  death  broods  over  this  desolate 
country. 

iSonieiim(!s,  gigantic  black  ^tdtures,  with  red, 
unieatlitTcd  necks,  yellow  and  luminous  eyes, 
stooping  from  their  lolly  flight  in  the  midst  of 
these  solitudes,  come  to  make  their  bloody  feast 
on  the  prey  they  have  carried  off  from  less  un- 
cultivated realms. 

How  tlien  did  this  Calvary,  this  place  of 
prayer,  come  to  be  erected  so  far  horn,  the  abodes 
of  men  r 

This  Calvary  was  prepared  at  a  great  cost  by  a 
repentant  sinner.  He  had  done  much  harm  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  and,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing pardon  lor  his  crimes,  he  had  climbed  this 
mountain  on  his  knees,  and  become  a  hermit, 
and  lived  there  till  his  death,  at  the  foot  of  thia 
cross,  only  sheltered  by  a  rodf  of  thatch  now 
long  swept  away  by  the  wind. 

The  sun  is  still  sinking.  The  sky  becomes 
darker.  The  luminous  lines  on  the  horizon 
grow  fainter  and  fainter,  like  heated  bars  of  iron, 
that  gradually  grow  cool. 

Suddenly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Calvary, 
is  heard  the  noise  of  some  falling  stones,  which, 
loosened  from  the  side  of  the  moimtain,  roll  down 
rebounding  to  its  base. 

These  stones  have  been  loosened  by  the  foot  of 
a  traveller,  who,  after  traversing  the  plain  below, 
has  for  the  last  hour  been  climbing  the  steep 
ascent. 

He  is  not  yet  visible — but  one  hears  the  echo 
of  his  tread — slow,  equal,  and  firm.  At  length, 
he  reaches  the  top  of  the  moiuitain,  and  his  tail 
figure  stands  out  from  the  stormy  sky. 

The  traveller  is  pale  as  the  great  figure  on  the 
cross.  On  his  large  forehead,  a  black  lino  ex- 
tends from  one  temple  to  the  other.  It  is  the 
artisan  of  Jerusalem. 

The  poor  artisan,  who,  hardened  by  misery, 
injustice,  and  oppression,  without  pity  for  the 
suffering  of  the  divine  being  who  bore  the  cross, 
repulsed  him  from  his  dwelling,  and  said  to  him : 
**  Go  on!    go  on!    go  on!" 

And,  from  that  day,  the  avenging  Deity  has 
in  his  turn  said  to  the  artisan  of  Jerusalem:  '*  Go 

on!     go   on  I     GO   ON  I" 

And  he  has  gone  on,  without  end  or  rest  I 

Nor  did  the  divine  vengeance  stop  there. 
From  time  to  time,  death  has  followed  the  steps 
of  the  wanderer,  and  innumerable  tombs  have 
been  as  the  mile-stones  on  his  fatal  path. 

And  if  ever  he  found  periods  of  repose  in  the 
midst  of  his  infinite  dcsmation,  it  was  when  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  led  him  into  deep  solitudes, 
like  that  where  he  now  dragged  his  steps  along. 
In  passing  over  that  dreary  plain,  or  climbing 
to  that  rude  Calvary,  he  at  least  heard  no  moie 
the  funeral  knell,  which  always,  always  sounded 
behin  I  him,  in  every  inhabited  region. 

All  (lay  long,  and  even  at  this  hour,  plunged 
in  the  black  abyss  of  his  thoughts,  following  the 
fatal  track — goin;jf  wliither  he  was  led  by  the 
invisible  hand,  with  liead  bowed  on  his  breast, 
and  eyes  fixed  ujion  the  ground,  the  wanderer 
had  passed  over  the  i)lain,  and  ascended  the 
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mountain,  without  once  looking  at  the  sky — 
without  even  perceiving  the  Calvary — without 
seeing  the  fieure  upon  the  cross. 

He  thought  of  the  last  descendants  of  his 
race.  He  felt,  by  the  sinking  of  his  heart,  that 
great  perils  continued  to  threaten  them.  And 
in  the  bitterness  of  a  despair,  wild  and  deep  as 
the  ocean,  the  artisan  of  Jerusalem,  seated  him- 
self at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

At  this  moment,  a  last  ray  of  the  petting  sun, 
piercing  the  dark  mass  of  clouds,  threw  a  re- 
flection upon  the  Calvary,  vivid  as  that  of  a 
conflagration. 

The  Jew  rested  his  forehead  upon  his  hand. 
His  long  hair,  shaken  by  the  evening  breeze,  fell 
over  his  pale  face — when,  sweeping  it  back  from 
his  brow,  he  started  with  surprise — he,  who  had 
long  ceased  to  wonder  at  any  thing. 

With  eager  glance,  he  contemplated  the  long 
lock  of  hair,  that  he  held  between  his  fingers. 
That  hair,  imtil  now  black  as  night,  had  become 
grey.  He  also,  like  unto  Herodias,  was  growing 
older. 

His  progress  towards  old  age,  stopped  for 
eighteen  hundred  years,  had  resumed  its  course. 
LuLe  the  Wandering  Jewess,  he  might  henceforth 
hope  for  the  rest  of  the  tomb. 

Throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  stretched 
his  hands  towards  heaven,  to  ask  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery  which  filled  him  with 
hope. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  Crucified,  looking  down  upon  the  Calvary, 
even  as  the  Wandering  Jewess  had  fixed  her 
gaze  on  the  granite  eye-lid  of  the  blessed 
martyr. 

The  Saviour,  hu  head  bowed  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  crown  of  thorns,  seemed  from  the 
cross  to  view  with  pity  and  pardon,  the  artisan, 
who  for  so  many  centuries  had  felt  his  curse — 
and  who  kneeling,  vrith  hia  body  thrown  back- 
ward, in  an  attitude  of  fear  and  supplication, 
now  lifted  towards  the  crucifix  his  imploring 
hands. 

«*  Oh,  Lord  !*'  cried  the  Jew,  "  the  avenging 
arm  of  heaven  brings  me  back  to  the  foot  of 
this  heavy  cross,  whieh  thou  didst  bear,  when, 
stopping  at  the  door  of  my  po€ir  dwelling,  thou 
wast  repulsed  with  merciless  harshness,  and  I 
said  to  thee :  Goon!  go  on! — After  my  long  life 
of  wanderings,  I  am  again  before  this  cross,  and 
my  hair  begins  to  whiten.  Oh,  Lord !  in  thy 
divine  mercy,  hast  thou  at  length  pardoned  me  ? 
Have  I  reached  the  term  of  my  endless  march  ? 
Will  thy  celestial  clemency  grant  me  at  length 
the  repose  of  the  sepulchre,  which  until  now, 
alas  !  has  ever  fled  before  me  ?  —  Oh !  if  thy 
mercy  should  descend  upon  me,  let  it  fall  like- 
wise upon  that  woman,  whose  woes  are  equal  to 
nine  own !  Protect  also  the  last  descendants  of 
my  race!  What  will  be  their  fate?  Already, 
Lord,  one  of  them — ^the  only  one,  that  misfortune 
had  perverted — has  perished  from  the  face  of  the 
eartn.  Is  it  for  this,  tliat  my  hair  grows  grey  ? 
Will  my  crime  only  be  expiated,  when  there  no 
longer  remains  in  this  world  one  member  of  our 
accursed  race }  Or  does  this  proof  of  thy  power- 
fol  goodness.  Lord,  which  restores  me  to  the 
condition  of  humanity,  serve  also  as  a  sign  of 
tiie  pardon  and  happiness  of  mv  family  ?  Will 
they  at  length  triumph  over  the  perils  which 
Vetet  them  ?  Will  they,  aceomplishmg  the  good 
which  their  ancestor  designea  for  his  fcllow- 
eroKtores,  marit  fiirgiTenets  both  for  themselves 
aad  Bf  ?    Ov  wiU  they,  inexorably  condemned 


as  the  accursed  scions  of  an  aocnned  atock,  ex- 
piate the  original  stain  of  m  j  detested  crime } 

**  Oh,  tell  me — ^tell  me,  gracious  Lord!  shall  I 
be  forgiven  with  them,  or  will  they  be  pimisbed 
with  me  ?*' 

«  «  « 

In  vain,  the  twilight  gave  place  to  a  dark  and 
stormy  night.  The  Jew  continned  to  pray, 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross. 


CHAPTER  XLHI. 

Tins  CONSULTATION.  ' 

The  following  scene  took  place  at  the  Hotel ! 
dc  Saint-Dizier,  two  days  after  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Marshal  Simon  with  his  daughters. 

The  princess  is  listening  with  the  most  mo- 
found  attention  to  the  words  of  Rodin,  llie 
reverend  father,  according  to  his  cvstooi,  stands 
leaning  against  the  chimney -niecet  with  bif 
hands  thrust  into  the  pockets  oil  his  old  brown 
great-coat.  His  thick,  dirty  shoes  bsTe  left 
their  mark  on  the  ermine  hesith-mg.  A  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  is  imprassed  an,  ue  cadave- 
rous coimtenance  of  the  Jesuit. 

Madame  de  Saint-Disier»  dressed  with  that 
sort  of  modest  elegance  jrhidi  becomes  m  wtftt^i^ 
of  the  church,  keeps  her  mnes  fixed  on  Rodin— 
for  the  latter  has  completely  supplaiited  Father 
d' Aigrigny  in  the  good  peaces  of  this  pious  lady. 
The  coolness,  the  audacity,  the  lofty  intdligenoe, 
the  rough  and  imperious  chsvtcter  of  t£e  a- 
sociits,  have  overawed  this  proud  woman,  and 
inspired  her  with  a  sincere  admiration.  Even 
his  filthy  habits  and  often  brutal  repartees  hatv 
a  certain  charm  for  her,  and  tlie  now  prrfen 
them  to  the  exquisite  politenais  and  perfomed 
elegance  of  the  accomplished  FlMher  d*Ai§rignj. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Rodin,  m  •  saaeSSed 
tone,  for  these  people  do  not  take  off  their  »w«fc« 
even  with  their  accomplices,  "  yea,  w*«*ii«^  we 
have  excellent  news  from  our  house  at  SaiB^ 
Ildrem.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  infidbl,  the  freethinker, 
has  at  length  entered  the  pale  of  the  holy  Raman 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

Rodin  pronounced  these  last  w(»ds  with  a 
nasal  twang,  and  the  devout  lady  bowed  her  head 
respectfully. 

**  Grace  has  at  length  touched  the  heart  of 
this  impious  man,"  continued  Rodin,  **  and  so 
efiectually,  that,  in  his  ascetic  enthunasan,  he 
has  already  wished  to  take  the  vows,  which 
will  bind  him  for  ever  to  our  divine  Company." 

<*  80  soon,  father  ?"  said  the  princess,  in 
astonishment. 

**  Our  statutes  are  opposed  to  this  predpito- 
tion,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  penitent  in.  tmado 
tnortis — on  the  very  point  of  death — should  such 
a  person  consider  it  necessary  for  his  salvatioB, 
to  die  in  the  habit  of  our  order,  and  to  leate 
us  nil  his  wealth  for  the  greater  fflorr  of  the 
Lord."  ^ 

**  And  is  Mr.  Hardy  in  so  dangerous  a  condi- 
tion, father  ?" 

He  has  a  violent  fever.  After  so  mauT  sne- 
calamities,  which  have  miraculously 
brought  him  into  the  path  of  salyatian,"  saia 
Rodin,  piously,  **  his  frail  and  delicate  ceitite- 
tion  is  almost  broken  up,  morally  and  pitysicdy. 
Austerities,  macerations,  and  the  dlTine  Jeja  of 
ecstacy,  will  probably  hasten  his  pesage  to 
eternal  life,  and  in  a  few  days  perai^a— -" 
said  the  priest,  shaking  hia  head  ivith  a  *~ 
air  — 

**  So  soon  as  that,  ikther?^* 
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"  It  is  slmoit  certftin.  I  haye  therefore  made 
DM  of  my  dii[fcnsiition»,  to  receive  the  dear 
penitent,  as  in  arliculo  mortii,  a  member  of  our 
(Unite  Companv,  to  which,  in  the  usual  course, 
1m  bos  mode  over  all  his  poajcssions  present  and 
to  come — so  that  now  he  can  devote  himself 
HUirely  to  the  care  of  hia  sjul,  which  will  be 
one  iictim   more  rescued  from  the   dawi    of 

"  Oh,  farfier !"  cried  the  lady,  in  ndmiration ; 
"  it  ii  a  mirMuloua  conTeraion,  Father  d'Aig- 
rigmy  tqld  me,  how  you  had  to  contend  a^inst 
tfan  influuice  of  the  Abbi  Gabriel." 

"The  Ahbfi  Gabriel,"  replied  Itodin,  "  ha« 
bc«o  pusixhed  for  meddling  with  what  did  not 
conccni  him.  I  have  pn»curcd  hia  iDterdiction. 
muA  he  luu  bctn  deprived  of  his  curacy.  I  hear, 
tiiat,  since  some  time,  he  goes  about  to  the 
cholcra-hospitalB,  to  adnunisCez  Christian  con- 
wlntmi ;   va  cannot  oppoM  that  —  bat  thia 


universal    coniolcr    ia    of   the    i 


I   heretical 


"  He  is  a  dangcroua  character,  no  doubt," 
answered  the  princeM,  "  for  he  has  considerable 
influence  over  other  men.  It  must  liare  net  ' 
all  your  admirable  and  irreaiatiblc  eloquence,  to 
combat  the  detettable  eonnsebi  of  Uiia  Jl  '  ' 
Gabriel,  who  hod  taken  it  into  his  bead,  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Hardy  to  return  to  the  life  of  the 
world.  Really,  tather,  yon  ars  a  aecond  Saint-' 
Chrysostora." 

"  Tut,  tut,  madam !"  said  Rodin,  atariptly 
he  was  very  little,  icnnble  to  flattery;  "  1 
that  for  otheri," 

"  I  tell  you,  that  you're  a  «*cond  Salnt-Chry- 
sostom,  fuher,"  repeated  tho  primeM,  with  aii- 
thusiaam ;  **  like  hJin,  jmi  dsKTve  the  nun 
joUm-moulk." 

••  Stuff,  madim  r*  aald  Bodin,  brataUn  dirag- 
gtng  Ut  ihcKiUeni  •'  atrlipa  ar*  too  liale,  mf 
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teeth  too  black,  for  a  mouth  of  gold.    You  must 
be  only  joking." 

"  But,  father '* 

*♦  No,  madam,  you  will  not  catch  old  birds 
with  chaff,"  replied  liodin,  harshly.  **  I  hate 
compliments,  and  I  never  pay  them." 

"Your  modesty  must  pardon  me,  father," 
said  the  princess,  humbly ;  '*  I  could  not  resist 
the  desire  to  express  to  you  my  admiration,  for, 
as  you  almost  predicted,  or  at  least  foresaw,  two 
members  of  the  Kcnnepont  family  have,  within 
the  last  few  months,  resigned  all  claim  to  th§ 
inheritance.** 

Bodin  looked  at  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  with 
a  softened  and  approving  air,  as  he  heard  her 
thus  describe  the  position  of  the  two  defunct 
claimants.  For,  in  Rodin's  view  of  the  case, 
Mr.  Hardy,  in  consequence  of  his  donation  and 
his  suicidal  asceticism,  belonged  no  longer  to  this 
world. 

The  lady  continued :  "  One  of  these  men,  a 
wretched  artisan,  has  been  led  to  his  ruin  by  the 
exaggeration  of  his  vices.  You  have  brought  the 
other  into  the  path  of  salvation,  bv  carrying  out 
his  loving  and  tender  qualities.  llonoui  then  to 
your  foresight,  father  1  for  tou  said,  that  you 
would  make  use  of  the  painons  to  attain  your 
end." 

**Do  not  boast  too  soon,"  said  Rodin,  im- 
patiently. "Have  you  forgotten  your  niece) 
and  the  Indian  ?  and  the  two  daughters  of  M«r« 
shal  Simon  ?  Have  they  also  made  a  Christian 
end,  or  resigned  their  olaim  to  ihare  in  ihi« 
inheritanee } 

*<No,doubaMi/' 

**  Then  you  !••,  niAdtiiii  we  ihonld  not  lose 
time  in  oongratoUtliif  ourselves  on  the  past,  but 
make  ready  for  the  future.  The  great  day  ap- 
proaches. The  1st  of  June  is  not  far  off.  Heaven 
frant,  we  may  not  lee  the  four  surviving  mem- 
ers  of  the  family  continue  to  live  impenitent  up 
to  that  period,  and  so  take  possession  of  this 
enormous  property — ^the  source  of  perdition  in 
their  hands— but  productive  of  the  glory  of 
Ood  and  of  his  Churoh,  in  the  hands  of  our 
Company !" 

"True,  father!" 

*•  By  the  way,  you  were  to  see  your  lawyers 
on  the  subject  of  your  nieoe  Y* 

"  I  have  seen  them,  father.  However  uncer- 
tain may  be  the  chance  of  which  I  spoke,  it  is 
worth  trying.  I  shall  know  to-day,  I  hope,  if  it 
is  legally  possible." 

"  Perhaps  then,  in  the  new  condition  of  life  to 
which  she  would  be  reduced,  we  might  find 
means  to  effect  her  conversion^*  said  Rodin, 
with  a  strange  and  hideous  smile ;  "  until  now, 
since  she  has  been  so  fiitally  brought  in  contact 
with  the  Indian,  the  happiness  of  these  two 
pagans  appears  bright  and  changeless  as  the 
diamond.  Nothing  bites  into  it,  not  even 
Faringhea's  tooth.  Let  us  hope,  that  the  Lord 
will  do  justice  on  their  vain  and  guilty  felicity !" 

This  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  who  entered  the  room  with 
an  air  of  triiunph,  and  exclaimed,  already  at  the 
door;  "Victory!" 

What  do  you  say?"  asked  the  princess. 
He  is  gone — last  night,"  said  Father  d'Aig- 
rigny. 

"  Who  ?"  said  Rodin. 

"  Marshal  Simon,"  replied  the  abbe. 

"  At  last ! "  said  Rodin,  unable  to  hide  his 
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joy. 
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"  It  was  no  doubt  his  interview  vrith  General 


d'Havrincourt,  which  filled  up  the  meesnre," 
cried  the  princess,  "  for  I  know  he  had  a  long 
conversation  with  the  general,  who,  like  so  many 
others,  believed  the  reports  in  circulation*  AU 
means  are  good  against  the  impioua !"  added  the 
princess,  by  way  of  moral.  ^^ 

"  Have  you  any  details  ?"  asked  Rodin.  '  ~^ 

"  I  have  just  left  Robert,"  said  Father  d'Aig* 
rigny.  "His  ace  and  description  agree  wi3i 
those  of  the  maruial,  and  the  latter  travels  wit^ 
his  papers*  Only  one  thing  has  greatly  snr* 
prised  your  emiseiiry." 

"  What  is  that^'  said  Rodin. 

"  Until  now,  he  had  dways  to  contend  with 
the  hesitations  of  the  nuwihal,  and  had  moreover 
noticed  his  gloomy  and  deapondinf  air.  Yester- 
day, on  the  contrary,  he  firand  him  so  brillisnt 
with  happiness,  ^at  lie  eoold  not  help  asking 
him  the  cause  of  the  altflraHon." 

"  WeU  r*  said  Rodin  ttid  the  prinneie  together, 
both  extremely  sufpHeeo. 

"The  marshal  anawwed:  'I  am  indeed  the 
happiest  man  in  the  wetldl  for  I  am  going  joy- 
fully to  accomplish  a  aaered  duty  !* " 

The  three  aotora  in  tllla  aoene  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence. 

"  And  what  can  have  produced  this  sudden 
change  in  the  mind  of  the  marshal  Y'  said  the 
princess,  with  a  pensive  air.  **  We  rather 
reckoned  on  sorrow  and  every  kind  of  irritation 
to  urge  him  to  engage  bi  tma  adventurons  en- 
terprise." 

"  I  cannot  make  it  out,*'  said  Rodin,  reflecting; 
"  but  no  mattw — he  is  gtaia.  We  must  not  lose 
a  moment,  to  commenee  operatiQiia  on  his 
oaughtefs.  Has  he  taken  that  inCemal  Bokte 
withhhnr 

'*No,"  said  Father  4'Aipigny;  "unfortu- 
nately, he  has  not  done  so.  Wanted  by  the  past, 
he  will  redouble  his  preoatirtiona ;  and  a  man, 
whom  we  might  naTe  need  agamst  him  at  s 
pineh,  has  juet  been  taken  with  the  oontagion." 

**  Who  is  that  Y'  aaked  the  prineem* 

" Morok.  I  eouldeount  upon  him,  anywhere 
and  for  anyildng.  He  is  loet  to  us ;  for,  should 
he  recover  firom  the  oontagkm,  I  fear  he  will  isO 
a  vietim  to  a  horrible  and  meurable  dieease.'* 

"  How  so  V* 

"  A  few  days  ago,  he  was  bitten  by  one  of  the 
great  dogs  in  his  menagerie,  and,  the  next  day, 
the  dog  showed  S3rmptom8  of  hydrophobia." 

"Ah !  it  is  dreadful,"  cried  the  prmoeas;  **  and 
where  is  this  unfortunate  man :" 

"  He  has  been  taken  to  one  of  the  temporary 
hospitals  established  in  Paris,  for  at  present  he 
has  only  been  attacked  with  cholera.  It  ii 
doubly  unfortunate,  I  repeat,  for  he  was  a  de- 
voted, determined  fellow,  ready  for  anytiiing. 
Now  this  soldier,  who  has  the  care  of  the  oarphans, 
will  be  v^  difficult  to  get  at,  and  yet  only 
through  him  can  we  hope  to  reach  M**i^«J 
Simon's  daughters." 

"  That  is  clear,"  said  Rodin,  thoughtlhUy. 

"  Particularly,  since  the  anonymous  leCtaN 
have  again  awakened  his  suspieions,"  added 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  "  and ** 

"  Talking  of  the  anonymous  letters,**  ssid 
Rodin  suddenly,  interrupting  Father  d* Aigrignv, 
"  there  is  a  fact  that  you  ought  to  know ;  I  will 
tell  you  why." 

"  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Besides  the  letters,  that  you  know  ol^  Maislnl 
Simon  has  received  a  number  of  others  unknOve 
to  you,  in  which,  by  every  poMible  means,  it  is  i 
tried  to  exasperate  his  iRitatkm  against  y^matif 
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— for  th« J  remind  him  of  all  the  reaaons  he  haa 
to  hate  jcnit  and  mock  at  him,  becauae  your 
aacred  character  aheltera  you  from  hia  yen- 
geance." 

Father  d'Aigrigny  looked  at  Kodin  with 
amaaement,  ccuourea  in  apite  of  himself,  and 
aaid  to  Imn  i  **  But  for  what  purpose  has  your 
rvferenee  acted  in  this  manner  ?" 

"  Fiiat  of  all,  to  clear  myself  of  suspicion  with 
Mgard  to  the  letters ;  then,  to  excite  the  rage  of 
the  marahal  to  madness,  by  incessantly  remind- 
ing him  of  the  just  groimds  he  has  to  hate  you» 
and  of  the  imposaibUity  of  being  ayenged  upon 
you.  Thia,  jomed  to  the  other  emotions  of  sor- 
row and  anger,  which  ferment  in  the  savage 
bosom  of  this  man  of  war  and  battle,  tended  to 
urge  him  on  to  the  rash  enterprise,  which  is  the 
consequence  and  the  punishment  of  his  idolatry 
for  a  miserable  usurper." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny,  with 
an  air  of  constraint;  **but  I  will  just  observe 
to  your  reyerence,  that  it  was  perhaps  rather 
danifferoua  thua  to  excite  Marshal  Simon  against 
me. 

*'  Why  }*'  asked  Rodin,  as  he  fixed  a  piercing 
look  upon  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Becauae  the  marshal,  excited  beyond  all 
bounds,  and  remembering  only  our  mutual  hate, 
might  seek  me  out " 

••WeU  land  what  then  r 

*'W^!  he  might  forget  that  I  am  a  priest 

**  Ah !  you  are  afraid  then  }*'  aaid  Kodin,  dis- 
dainfully, interrupting  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

At  these  words  of  Rodin :  *  You  are  afraid,' 
tho  reverend  father  almost  started  from  his  chair ; 
then  recovermg  his  coolness,  he  answered: 
**  Yo^r  reverence  is  right ;  yes,  I  should  be  afraid 
under  such  circumstances ;  I  should  be  afraid  of 
forgetting  that  I  am  a  priest,  and  of  remembering 
too  well  that  I  have  been  a  soldier !" 

"Really^"  aaid  Rodin,  with  sovereign  con- 
tempt. **You  are  still  no  further  than  that 
Btupid  and  savage  point  of  honour  r  Your  cassock 
haa  not  yet  extinguished  the  warlike  fire^  So 
that  if  this  brawling  awordsman,  whose  poor, 
weak  head,  empty  and  sonorous  as  a  drum,  is  so 
easily  turned  with  the  stupid  jargon  of  *  Military 
honcmr^  oatJu,  Napoleon  IL' — if  this  brawling 
awordsman,  I  aay,  were  to  commit  some  violence 
against  you,  it  would  require  a  great  effort,  I 
•appose,  to  remain  calm  r" 

«Xt  is  useless,  I  think,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
who  waa  quite  unable  to  control  his  agitation, 
'*for  your  reverence  to  enter  upon  such  ques- 
tiani/' 

"  Aa  your  auperior,"  answered  Rodin,  severely, 
'*  I  have  the  right  to  ask,  if  Marshal  Simon  had 
lifted  his  hand  againat  you " 

*'  Sir  1"  cried  the  reverend  father. 

**  Thare  are  no  «tr<  here — we  are  only  priests," 
said  Rodin,  harshly.  Father  d'Aigrigny  held 
down  hia  head,  acarcely  able  to  repress  his 
sage. 

**I  ask  you,"  continued  Rodin,  obstinately, 
'*  if  Marahal  Simon  had  struck  you  ?  Is  that 
flaarr 

*<  Enough  I  in  mercy,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
1  «  enough !" 

"  Or,  if  you  like  it  better,  had  Marshal  Simon 
left  the  marks  of  hia  fingers  on  your  cheek?" 
ftHMMd  Rodin,  with  the  most  phlegmatic  tena- 
city. 

Father  d'Aiffiigny,  palt  aa  death,  clenched  hia 
tetth  ia  a  kind  d[  fury  at  the  very  idea  of  auch 


an  outrage,  whilst  Rodin,  who  had  no  donbt  hia 
object  in  asking  the  question,  raised  hia  flabby 
e^e-lids,  and  seemed  to  watch  attentively  the 
significant  symptoms  revealed  in  the  agitated 
countenance  of  the  former  colonel. 

At  length,  recovering  in  part  hia  preaence  of 
mind.  Father  d'Aigrigny  replied  in  a  calm,  but 
forced  tone  :  "  If  1  were  to  be  exposed  to  auch 
an  insult,  I  would  pray  heaven  to  give  me 
resignation  and  humility.' 

**  And  no  doubt  heaven  would  hear  your 
prayers,"  said  Rodin,  coldly,  satisfied  with  the 
trial  to  which  he  had  just  put  him.  "  Besides, 
you  are  now  warned,  and  it  is  not  very  probable," 
added  he,  with  a  grim  smile,  <<t}iat  Marshal 
Simon  will  ever  return  to  test  your  humility. 
But  if  he  mere  to  return,"  said  Rodin,  fixing  on 
the  reverend  father  a  long  and  piercing  look, 
"you  would  know  how  to  show  this  brutal 
swordsman,  in  spite  of  all  his  violence,  what 
resignation  and  humility  there  is  in  a  Christian 
soul !" 

Two  modest  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  i^rt- 
ment  here  interrupted  the  conversation  for  a  mo- 
ment. A  footman  entered,  bearing  a  large  sealed 
packet  on  a  waiter,  which  he  presented  to  the 
princess.     After  this,  he  ^^ithdrew. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  having  by  a  look 
asked  Rodin's  permission  to  open  the  letter,  be- 
gan to  read  it — and  a  cruel  satisfaction  was  soon 
visible  on  her  face. 

"  There  is  hope,"  cried  she,  addressing  heraelf 
to  Rodin  ;  **  the  demand  is  rigorously  legal,  and 
the  consequences  may  be  such  as  we  desire.  In 
a  word,  my  niece  may,  from  one  day  to  the  other, 
be  exposed  to  complete  destitution.  She,  who 
is  so  extravagant !  what  a  change  in  her  life !" 

"  We  shall  then  no  doubt  have  some  hold  on 
that  untamable  character,"  aaid  Rodin,  with  a 
meditative  air ;  "  for,  till  now,  all  has  failed  in 
that  direction,  and  one  would  suppose  some 
kinds  of  happiness  are  invulnerable,"  added  the 
Jesuit,  gnawing  his  fiat  and  dirty  nails. 

"  But,  to  obtain  the  result  we  desire,  we  muat 
exasperute  my  niece's  pride.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary,  that  I  should  see  and  talk 
to  her,"  said  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  reflecting. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  will  refuse  t>>ia 
interview,"  paid  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  princess.  **  But  she 
is  so  hap^y,  that  her  audacity  must  be  at  ita 
height.  Yes,  yes— I  know  her— and  I  will  write 
in  such  a  maniur,  that  she  will  come." 

"  You  think  so  r"  asked  Rodin,  with  a  doubt- 
ful air. 

"  Do  not  fear  it,  father,"  answered  the  prin- 
cess ;  **  she  will  come.  And  her  pride  once 
brought  into  play,  we  may  hope  a  good  deal  ttom 

"  We  must  then  act,  madam,"  resumed  Rodin 
— "  yes,  act  promptly.  The  moment  approaches. 
Hate  and  suspicion  are  awake.  There  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

"  As  for  hate,"  replied  the  princess,  *•  Made- 
moiselle de  (^'ordoville  must  have  seen  to  what 
her  law-suit  would  lend,  about  what  she  calls 
her  illegal  detention  in  a  lunatic-asylum,  and 
that  of  the  two  young  ladies  at  the  Convent  de 
Sainte-Marie.  lliank  heaven,  we  ha;ve  fi[iend8 
everywhere !  I  know  from  good  authority,  that 
the  case  will  break  down  for  want  of  evidence,  in 
spite  of  the  animosity  of  certain  parliamentary 
magistrates,  who  shall  be  well  remembered." 

••  Under  these  circumstances,"  replied  Rodhi, 
"  the  departure  of  the  marahal  givea  ua  eyery 
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latitude.  We  must  act  immediately  on  his 
daughters." 

**  But  how  V*  said  the  princess. 

*'  We  must  see  them/'  resumed  Eodin,  '*  talk 
with  them,  study  them.    Then  we  shall  act  in 


consequence. 
"But   the 


soldier  will  not  leave  them  a 
second,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

"  Then,"  replied  llodui,  **  we  must  talk  to 
them  in  presence  of  the  soldier,  and  get  him  on 
our  side. ' 

"  That  hope  is  idle  I"  cried  Father  d'Aigrigny. 
"  You  do  not  know  the  military  honour  of  his 
character.    You  do  not  know  this  man." 

"  I  do  not  know  him  r"  said  Ilodin,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  "Did  not  Mademoiselle  dc  Oar- 
doville  present  me  to  him  as  her  liberator,  when 
I  had  aenounced  you  as  the  soul  of  the  con- 
spiracy ?  Did  I  not  restore  to  him  his  ridiculous 
imperial  relic — his  cross  of  honour — when  we 
met  at  Doctor  Baleinier's  ?  Did  I  not  bring  him 
back  the  young  girls  from  the  convent,  and  place 
them  in  the  arms  of  their  father  ?" 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  princess ;  "  but,  since 
that  time,  my  abominable  niece  has  either 
guessed  or  discovered  all.  She  told  you  so  her- 
self, father." 

"  She  told  me,  that  she  considered  me  her 
most  mortal  enemy,"  said  Rodin.  "  Be  it  so. 
But  did  she  tell  the  same  to  the  marshal  r  Has 
she  even  mentioned  me  to  him  ?  and  if  she 
have  done  so,  has  the  marshal  communicated 
this  circumstance  to  his  soldier  ?  It  may  be  so, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  ;  in  any  case,  I  must 
ascertain  the  fact ;  il*  the  soldier  treats  me  as 
an  enemy,  we  shall  see  what  is  next  to  be 
done — but  I  will  first  try  to  be  received  as  a 
inend." 

"  When?"  asked  the  princess. 

•*  To-morrow  morning,"  replied  Hodin. 

•*  Good  heaven,  my  dear  fatlier !"  cried  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Dizier,  in  alarm  ;  "  if  this  soldier 
were  to  treat  you    as    an    enemy — take    care 


"  I  always  take  care,  madam.  I  have  had  to 
do  with  worse  enemies  than  he  is/'  said  the 
Jesuit,  showing  his  black  teeth ;  **  the  cholera, 
for  example." 

•*  But  he  may  refuse  to  see  you,  and  in  what 
way  will  vou  then  get  at  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters  r '  said  Father  d'Aigrigny. 

**  I  do  not  yet  know,"  answered  Kodin.  *'  But 
as  I  intend  to  do  it,  I  shall  find  the  means." 

"  Father,"  said  the  princess,  suddenly,  on  re- 
flection, **  these  yotmg  girls  have  never  seen  me, 
and  I  might  obtain  admittance  to  them,  A^dthout 
sending  in  my  name." 

"  That  would  be  perfectly  useless  at  present, 
madam,  for  I  must  first  know  what  course  to 
take  with  respect  to  them.  I  must  see  and  con- 
verse with  them,  at  any  cost,  and  then,  after  I 
have  fixed  my  plan,  your  assistance  may  be  very 
useful.  In  any  case,  please  to  be  ready  to- 
morrow, madam,  to  accompany  me." 

**  To  what  place,  father  ?" 

•«  To  Marshal  Simon's." 

"  To  the  marshal's  r" 

•*  Not  exactly.  You  will  get  into  your  car- 
riage, and  I  will  take  a  hackney-coach.  I  will 
tb^  try  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  yoimg 
girls,  and,  during  that  time,  you  will  wait  for 
me  at  a  few  yards  from  the  house.  If  I  succeed, 
and  require  your  aid,  I  will  eome  and  fetch  you; 
I  can  give  you  my  instructions,  without  any 
I  appearanoe  of  concert  between  us/' 


"  I  am  content,  reverend  fatikMV  j  -tatvintzi^ 
I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  yoiyr^inteirview  ifi^ 
that  brutal  soldier." 

**  The  Lord  will  watch  over  his  «ervaattJP>- 
dam!"  replied  liodin.  *^Aii  i4)r  yo«,  6i4iVi" 
added  he,  addressing  the  Abbe  d'Aigrigny, 
"  despatch  instantly  to  Vienna,  the  note  vhick 
is  all  prepared,  to  announce  ^e  departure  «id 
speedy  arrival  of  the  marshal.  Every  preoautioa 
has  been  taken.     I  shall  write  more  fuUy  tly^ 


evenmg. 


The  next  morning,  about  eight  o'clock,-  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Dizier,  in  her  carriage,  and  Hodii^ 
in  his  hackney-coach,  took    the    direetioa  ^ 

Marshal  Simon's  house. 


CHAPTER  XLn^ 

HAPPIXESS. 

Mabshal  Simon  has  now  been  absent  two 
days.  It  is  eight  o'clock  in  the  moiTnin>^ 
Dagobert,  walking  on  his  toes  with  the  greateit 
caution,  so  as  not  to  make  the  floor  creak  be- 
neath his  tread,  crosses  the  room  which  l^t^  tfi 
the  bed-chamber  of  Hose  and  .  Blanchei  aad 
applies  his  ear  to  the  door  of  the  y^ung  ladies' 
apartment.  Kabat-joie,  with  equal  caution,  ^ 
lows  exactly  the  movements  of  hia  master.  : 

The  countenance  of  the  soldier  is  uaeasy,  Bad 
full  of  thought.  As  he  approaches  the  door,  he 
says  to  himself:  "  Provided  the  dear  chiidrm 
have  heard  nothing  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  night!  It  would  alarm  them,  and  it  il 
much  better  that  they  should  not  know  it  at 
present.  It  might  afflict  them  sadly,  poor  deais^ 
and  they  are  so  gay,  so  happv,  since  they  #eel 
sure  of  their  father's  love  for  tnJem.  They  bort 
his  departure  so  bravely !  I  would  not  f«  Ibe 
world,  that  they  should  know  of  thitt  unfortunate 
event."  ,: 

Then,  as  he  listened,  the  soldier  resumed :  "  1 
hear  nothing— and  yet  they  are  always  awake  so 
early.     Can  it  be  sorrow  ?" 

Dagobert' s  reflections  were  here  interrupted 
by  two  frank  and  hearty  bursts  of  laughtOt 
from  the  interior  of  the  bed-room  of  the  yavng 
girls. 

••  Come !  they  are  not  so  sad  as  I  thouf^'- 
said  the  soldier,  breathing  more  freely.  **itOh 
bably,  they  know  nothing  about  it," 

Soon,  the  laughter  was  i^^ain  heard  with  re- 
doubled force,  and  the  soldier,  d^ighted  at  this 
gaiety,  so  rare  on  the  part  of  M»  c^'Mrm,  wm 
much  afi'ected  by  it ;  the  tears  started  to  hi««yci 
at  the  thought,  that  the  orphans  had  at  langtk 
recovered  the  serenity  natural  to  their  age; 
then,  passing  from  one  emotion  to  the  other, 
still  listening  at  the  door,  with  his  bod j  Ifiankif 
forward,  and  his  hands  resting  on  his  koies, 
Dagobert's  lip  quivered  with  an  exprosiiOA  <tf 
mute  joy,  and,  shaking  his  head  a  litUe,  he  ap* 
companied  with  liis  silent  laughter  tht  iiinnwi 
hilarity  of  the  young  girls.  At  laat»  as  mthii^ 
is  so  contagious  as  gaiety,  and  as  the  wofthf 
soldier  was  in  an  ecstaoy  of  Joy»  he  finished  ¥7 
laughing  aloud  with  all  his  might»  wilhoBC 
knowing  why,  and  only  becKiise  JUm  nd 
Blanche  were  laughing.  , 

Kabat-joie  had  never  seea  his  master  im  Itch 
a  transport  of  delight ;  he  looked  at  him  for  a 
while  in  deep  and  silent  aatoaishmealU  sad  ibm 
began  to  bark  with  an  air  of  interrogation. 

At  this  well-known  sound,  the  laughter  oC  the 
yoimg  girls  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  sweet'  rfaa, 
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A^  tfembKng  with  joyous  emotion,  exclaimed : 
*'  Is  H  you,  Kabat-jole,  that  hare  como  to  wake 

usr 

Rabat-joie  understood  what  was  said,  wacged 
his  tail,  held  down  his  ears,  and,  approacmng 
close  to  the  door,  answered  the  appeal  of  his 
jroting  mistress  hy  a  kind  of  friendly  growl. 

*«  Mr.  Rahat-joie,"  said  Hose,  hardly  able  to 
restrain  her  laughter,  **  you  are  very  early  this 
morning. ' 

**  Can  you  tell  us  what  o'clock  it  is,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Eabat-joier"  added  Blanche. 

**  Yes,  young  ladies,  it  is  past  eight,"  said 
auddenly  the  gruff  yoice  of  Dagobert,  accom- 
panying this  piece  of  humour  with  a  loud 
laugh. 

A  cry  of  gay  surprise  was  heard,  and  then 
Rose  resumed  :  "  Good  morning,  Dagobert." 

*•  Good  morning,  my  children.  You  are  very 
lazy  to-day,  I  must  teU  you." 

^  It  is  not  our  fault.  Our  dear  Augustine 
has  not  yet  been  to  call  us.  We  are  waiting  for 
her. ' 

»•  Ah  !  there  it  is,"  said  Dagobert  to  himself, 
his  features  once  more  assuming  an  expression 
of  anxiety.  Then  he  resumed  aloud,  in  a  tone 
of  some  embarrassment,  for  the  worthy  man 
was  no  hand  at  a  falsehood :  **  My  children, 
your  gOTcmess  went  out  this  morning — very 
early.  She  is  gone  to  the  country — on  business 
— she  will  not  return  for  some  days — so  you 
had  better  get  up  by  yourselves  for  to-day."* 

'*  Our  good  Madame  Augustine !"  exclaimed 
Blanche,  with  interest.  **  I  hope  it  is  nothing 
bad,  that  has  made  her  leave  so  suddenly— eh, 
Dagobert  r" 

*•  No,  no — ^not  at  all  —  only  business,"  an- 
swered the  soldier.  **  To  see  one  of  her  re- 
lations." 

"  Ah,  BO  much  the  better !"  said  Rose.  "  Well, 
Dagobert,  when  we  call,  you  can  come  in." 

**  I  will  come  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
said  the  soldier,  as  he  withdrew ;  and  he  thought 
to  himself :  *'  I  must  lecture  that  fool  Jocrisse — 
ftnr  he  is  so  stupid,  and  so  fond  of  talking,  that 
he  will  let  it  all  out." 

The  name  of  the  supposed  simpleton  will 
serve  as  a  natural  transition,  to  mform  the 
risader  of  the  cause  of  the  hilarity  of  the  sisters. 
Tliey  were  laughing  at  the  numberless  absur- 
dities of  the  idiot. 

The  two  young  girls  rose  and  dressed  them- 
aelires,  each  serving  as  lady's-maid  to  the  other. 
Bose  had  combed  and  arranged  Blanche's  hair ; 
it  was  now  Blanche's  turn  to  do  the  same  for 
her  sister.  Thus  occupied,  they  formed  a  charm- 
ing picture.  Rose  was  seated  before  the  dress- 
ing-table; her  sister  standing  behind  her,  was 
•moothiag  her  beautiful  brown  hair. 

Happy  age !  so  little  removed  from  childhood, 
that  present  joy  instantly  obliterates  the  traces 
of  past  sorrow  f  But  the  sisters  felt  more  than 
Jfoy;  it  was  happiness,  deep  and  unchangeable, 
te  their  fiuher  loved  them,  and  their  happiness 
was  a  ddight,  and  not  a  pain  to  him.  Assured 
of  the  affection  of  his  cmldren,  he  also,  thimks 
to  them,  no  longer  feared  any  grief.  'To  those 
three  beings,  thus  certain  of  their  mutual  love, 
what  was  a  momentary  separation  ? 

Having  explained  this,  we  shall  tmderstand 
the  innocent  gaiety  of  the  two  sisters,  notwilh- 
Btuidtng  their  fatbier's  departure,  and  the  happy, 

*  The  word  gwerneti  hardlj  txpretsef  what  it  meant 
hj  the  French  word  goutematUe.  It  i«  less  an  instnietreis, 
ftSB  a  pvnOn  havinf  the  g-enend  care  of  young  ladiee. 


joyous  expression,  which  now  filled  with  anima- 
tion their  charming  faces,  on  which  -  tiie  late 
fading  rose  had  begun  once  more  to  bloom.  Their 
iSsith  in  the  future  gave  to  their  coimtenance 
something  resdiute  and  decisive,  which  added  a 
degree  of  piquancy  to  the  beauty  of  their  en- 
chanting features. 

^Vhilst  Blanche  was  smoothing  her  sister's 
hair,  she  let  fall  the  comb,  and,  as  she  was 
stooping  to  pick  it  up.  Rose  anticipated  her, 
saying :  **  If  it  had  been  broken,  we  would  have 
put  it  into  the  handle'basket,** 

Then  the  two  young  girls  laughed  merrily  at 
this  expression,  which  reminded  them  of  an 
admirable  piece  of  folly,  on  the  part  of  Jocrisse. 

The  supposed  simpleton  had  broken  the  handle 
of  a  cup,  and  when  the  governess  of  the  young 
ladies  had  reprimanded  him  for  his  carelessness, 
he  had  answered :  **  Never  mind,  madam ;  I 
have  put  it  into  the  handle  -  bmkeL' *  -^^  The 
handle-basket  ?  what  is  that  ?" — **  Yes,  madam; 
it  is  where  I  keep  all  the  handles  I  break  off  the 
things !" 


*•  bear  me  l"  said  Rose,  drying  her  eyes ; 
**  how  silly  it  is  to  laugh  at  such  foolishness  !" 

"  It  is  so  droll,"  replied  Blanche ;  **  how  can 
we  help  itr" 

**  All  I  regret  is,  that  our  father  cannot  hear 
us  laugh." 

"  He  was  so  happy  to  see  us  gay !" 

"  We  must  write  to  him  to-day,  the  story  of 
the  handle-basket." 

'*  And  that  of  the  feather-brush,  to  show  that, 
according  to  promise,  we  keep  up  our  spirits 
during  his  absence." 

•*  Write  to  him,  sister  ?  no,  he  is  to  write  to 
us,  and  we  are  not  to  answer  his  letters." 

"  True  !  well  then,  I  have  an  idea.  Let  us 
address  letters  to  him  here  ;  Dagobert  can  put 
them  into  the  post,  and,  on  his  return,  our  fiither 
will  read  our  correspondence." 

"  That  will  be  charming  !  What  nonsense 
we  will  write  to  him,  since  he  takes  pleasure  in 
it!" 

**  And  we  too  like  to  amuse  ourselves." 

**  Oh,  certainly !  the  last  words  of  our  ileither, 
have  given  us  so  much  courage." 

**  As  I  listened  to  them,  I  felt  qmte  reconoilsd 
tohisffoing." 

*'  Wnen  he  said  to  us :  <  My  children,  I  will 
confide  in  you  all  I  can.  I  go  to  fulfil  a  sacred 
duty,  and  1  must  be  absent  for  some  time ;  for 
though,  when  I  was  blind  enough  to  doubt  your 
affection,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
you,  my  conscience  was  by  no  means  tranquUi 
Grief  takes  such  an  effcfct  on  us,  that  I  had  aiot 
the  strength  to  come  to  a  decision,  and  my  days 
were  passed  in  painful  hesitation.  But  now 
that  I  am  certain  of  your  tenderness,  all  this 
irresolution  has  ceased,  and  I  understimd  h^m 
one  duty  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  anothcr^^  aoad 
that  I  have  to  perform  two  duties  at  onee^  both 
equally  sacred ;  and  this  I  now  do  with  joy,  sad 
delight,  and  courage !" ' 

**  Go  on,  sister !"  cried  Blanche,  rising  to :draw 
nearer  to  Rose.  '*  I  think  I  hear  our  fat&r,  when 
I  remember  those  words,  which  must  console 
and  support  us  during  his  absence." 

**  Is  it  not  so,  sister  ?  And  then  our  father 
continued :  *  Instead  of  grieving  at  my  depar* 
ture,  you  should  rejoice  in  it«  you  should  be 
proud  and  happy.  I  go  to  perform  «  good  and 
generous  act.  J^aney  to  yourselves^- that  there 
is  somewhere  a  poor  orphan,  oppresaedv.and 
abandoned  by  all-^and  tiifit-  the  ihth6r;af::^iiit 
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orphan  was  once  my  benefactor,  and  that  I  had 

Eromised  him  to  protect  hia  son — and  that  the 
fe  of  that  son  is  now  in  peril — tell  me,  my 
children,  would  you  regret  that  I  should  leaTe 
you  to  fly  to  the  aid  of  such  an  orphan  }* " 

"  *  No,  no,  brave  father  !*  we  answered ;  *  we 
should  not  then  be  thy  daughters  !'  "  continued 
Rose,  with  enthusiasm.  "  *  Count  upon  us !  We 
should  be  indeed  unhappy,  if  we  thought  that 
our  sorrow  could  deprive  thee  of  thy  courage. 
Go!  and  every  day  we  will  say  to  ourselves, 
proudlv :  It  was  to  perform  a  great  and  noble 
duty,  that  our  father  left  us — we  can  wait  calmly 
for  his  return,' " 

*<  How  it  sustains  one,  that  idea  of  duty, 
sister !"  resumed  Rose,  with  growing  ^thusiasm. 
'*  It  gave  our  father  the  courage  to  leave  us  with- 
out regret — and  to  us,  the  courage  to  bear  his 
absence  gaily !" 

•*  And  then,  how  calm^  we  are  now  !  Those 
mournful  dreams,  which  seemed  to  portend  such 
sad  events,  no  longer  afflict  us." 

**  I  tell  thee,  sister,  this  time  we  are  really 
happy  once  for  all." 

**  And  then,  dost  thou  feel  like  me  ?  I  fancy, 
that  I  am  stronger  and  more  courageous,  and 
that  I  could  brave  every  danger." 

"  I  should  just  think  so !  We  are  strong 
enough  now.  Our  father  in  the  midst,  thou  on 
one  side,  I  on  the  other " 

**  Dagobert  in  the  van-guard,  and  Rabat-joie 
in  the  rear  !  Then  the  array  will  be  complete, 
and  let  'em  come  on  by  thousands  !*'  added  a 
gruff,  but  jovial  voice,  interrupting  the  young 
girl,  whilst  Dagobert  appeared  at  the  half-open 
door  of  the  room.  It  was  worth  looking  at  his 
face  radiant  with  joy;  for  the  old  fellow  had 
somewhat  indiscreetly  been  listening  to  the  con- 
versation of  the  young  giils. 

**  Ah  !  you  were  listening,  Mr.  Inquisitive  !" 
said  Rose,  gaily,  as  she  entered  the  adjoining 
room  with  her  sister,  and  both  affectionately 
embraced  the  soldier. 

**  To  be  sure,  I  was  listening  ;  and  I  only  re- 
gretted not  to  have  ears  as  large  as  Kabat-joie's. 
Brave,  good  girls !  that's  how  I  like  to  see  you — 
bold  as  brass,  and  saying  to  care  and  sorrow : 
*  Rieht  about  face  !  march  !  go  to  the  devil !" 

"He  will  want  to  make  us  swear,  now," 
said  Rose  to  her  sister,  laughing  with  all  her 
might. 

**  Well !  from  time  to  time,  it  does  no  harm," 
said  the  soldier ;  "it  relieves  and  calms  one, 
when  if  one  coidd  not  swear  by  five  hundred 
thousand " 

**  That's  enough !"  said  Rose,  covering  with 
her  pretty  hand  the  grey  moustache  of  Dagobert, 
so  as  to  stop  him  in  his  speech.  "  l£  Madame 
Augustine  heard  you ' 

"  Our  poor  governess !  so  mild  and  timid," 
resumed  Blanche. 

"  How  you  would  frighten  her !" 

*•  Yes,"  said  Dagobert,  as  he  tried  to  conceal 
his  rising  embarrassment ;  *•  but  she  does  not 
hear  us.     She  is  gone  into  the  country." 

"  Good,  worthy  woman !"  replied  Blanche, 
with  interest.  **  She  said  something  of  you, 
which  shows  her  excellent  heart." 

**  Certainly,"  resumed  Rose ;  *•  for  she  said  to 
us,  in  speaking  of  you :  *  Ah,  young  ladies !  mv 
affection  must  appear  very  little,  compared  witn 
that  of  Mr.  Dagobert.  But  I  feel,  that  I  also 
have  the  right  to  devote  myself  for  you.' " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt !  she  has  a  heart  of 
gold,"  answered  Dagobert.    Then  he  added  to 


himself :    "  It's  as  if  they  did  it  on  puipoM, 
to  bring  the    conversation  back  to  thia  poor 

woman.  * 

"  My  father  made  a  good  choice/'  contianed 
Rose.  **  She  is  the  widow  of  an.  old  officeii  who 
was  with  him  in  the  wars." 

"  When  we  were  out  of  spirits,"  said  Blanche, 
"  you  should  have  seen  ner  iineasineaa  and 
gnef,  and  how  mildly  she  set  about  cosidUiig 
us." 

"  I  have  seen  the  large  tears  in  her  eyei  when 
she  looked  at  us,"  resumed  Rose.  "  Oh !  slit 
loves  us  tenderly,  and  we  return  her  affection. 
With  regard  to  that,  Dagobert,  vre  have  a  plan 
as  soon  as  our  father  comes  back." 

"  Be  quiet,  sister !"  said  Blanche,  lau^ung. 
**  Dagobert  will  not  keep  our  secret." 

"He!" 

"  Will  you  keep  it  for  us,  Dagobert  V* 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  the  soldier,  moareaad 
more  embarrassed ;  "  you  had  better  not  tell  it 
me. 

"  What !  can  you  keep  nothing  from  Madame 
Augustine  ?" 

"Ah,  Mr.  Dagobert!  Mr.  Dagobert!"  said 
Blanche,  gaily  holding  up  her  miger  at  ths 
soldier ;  "I  suspect  you  very  much  of  payiaf 
court  to  our  governess." 

"  I  pay  court  r"  said  the  soldier — and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  was  so  rueful  as  he  pio- 
nounced  these  words,  that  the  two  sisters  bunt 
out  laughing. 

Their  hUarity  was  at  its  height  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Jocrisse  advanced  into  the 
room,  announcuig  with  a  loud  voice :  "  lifr. 
Rodin !" 

And,  in  fact,  the  Jesuit  glided  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  tlie  apartment,  as  if  to  take  poasetp 
sion  of  the  ground.  Once  there,  he  thought  tlit 
game  his  own,  and  his  reptile-eyes  sparkled  with 

joy- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the  surprise  of 

the  two  sisters,  and  the  anger  of  the  aoldier,  at 

this  unexpected  visit. 

Rushing  upon  Jocrisse,  Dagobert  aeixed  him 
by  the  collar,  and  exclaimed  :  "  W^o  gave  yott 
leave  to  introduce  any  one  here,  without  my 
permission  ?" 

"  Pardon, Mr. Dagobert!"  said  Jocrisse, throw- 
ing himself  on  his  knees,  and  clasping  his  hands 
with  an  air  of  idiotic  entreaty. 

"  Leave  the  room! — and  you  too!"  added  the 
soldier,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  as  he  tuxned 
towards  Rodin,  who  had  already  i^proabhed  the 
yotmg  girls,  with  a  paternal  smue  on  hia  counts 
nance. 

"  I  am  at  your  orders,  my  dear  sir*"  said  ihi 
priest,  humbly ;  and  he  made  a  low  bow,  bat 
without  stirring  from  the  spot. 

"  Will  you  go  y  cried  the  soldier  to  Joorime, 
who  was  still  kneeling,  and  who,  thanks  to  tht 
advantages  of  this  position,  was  able  to  utter  a 
certain  number  of  words,  before  Dagobert  could 
remove  him. 

"  Mr.  Dagobert,"  said  Jocrisse,  in  a  ddlefol 
voice,  "  I  beg  pardon  for  bringing  up  the  gentle- 
man without  leave ;  but,  alas !  my  head  is  tanedl 
because  of  the  misfortune  that  happened  to 
Mad^e  Augustine !" 

"  What  misfortime  ?"  cried  Rose  and  Blanche 
together,  as  they  advanced  anxiously  t»imidi 
Jocrisse. 

"  Will  you  go  r"  thimdered  Dagobert,  shaking 
Jocrisse  by  the  collar,  to  force  him  to  rise. 

"  Speak  —  speak !"  said  Blanche,  interposiqi 
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between  the  soldier  and  Jocrisse.     **  What  has 
happened  to  Madame  Augustine }" 

*\  Mademoiselle,"  shouted  Jocrisse,  in  spite  of 
the  cnfis  of  the  soldier,  **  Madame  Augustine 
was.  attacked  in  the  night  with  diolera,  and 
taken " 

Jocrisse  was  unable  to  finish.  Dagobert 
struck  him  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  fist, 
li^ht  on  the  jaw,  and,  putting  forth  his  still  for- 
midable strength,  the  old  horse-grenadier  lifted 
him  to  his  legs,  and,  with  one  violent  kick  be- 
stowed on  the  lower  part  of  his  back,  sent  him 
rolling  into  the  antechamber. 

Then  turning  to  Rodin,  with  flushed  cheek 
and  sparkling  eye,  Dagobert  pointed  to  the 
door  with  an  expressive  gesture,  and  said  in  an 
angry  voice :  "  Now,  be  off  with  you— and  that 
q Jckly !" 

•*  I  must  pay  my  respects  another  time,  my 
dear  sir,"  said  Kodin,  as  he  retired  towards  the 
door,  bowing  to  the  young  girls. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

DUTY. 

Rodin,  retreating  slowly  under  the  tire  of 
Dagobert's  angry  looks,  walked  backwards  to 
the  door,  casting  oblique,  but  piercing  glances 
on  the  orphans,  who  were  visibly  affected  by  the 
intentional  indiscretion  of  Jocrisse.  (Dagobert 
had  ordeied  him  not  to  speak  before  the  young 
girls,  of  the  illness  of  their  governess,  and  that 
was  quite  enough  to  induce  the  supposed  sim- 
I^leton  to  take  the  first  opportimity  of  doing 
80.) 

Rose  hastily  approached  the  soldier,  and  said 
to  him :  **  Is  it  true — is  it  really  true,  that  poor 
Madame  Augustine  has  been  attacked  with  the 
cholera  ?" 

"  No — ^I  do  not  know — I  cannot  tell,"  replied 
the  soldier,  hesitating ;  "  besides,  what  is  it  to 
you  r 

"  Dagobert,  you  would  conceal  from  us  a 
calamity,"  said  Blanche.  **  I  remember  now 
your  embarrassment,  when  we  spoke  to  you  of 
our  governess." 

•*  If  she  is  ill,  we  ought  not  to  abandon  her. 
She  had  pity  on  our  sorrows  ;  we  ought  to  pity 
her  sufferings." 

"  Come,  sister ;  come  to  her  room,"  said 
Blanche,  advancing  towards  the  door,  where 
Bodin  had  stopped  short,  and  stood  listening 
with  growing  attention  to  this  unexpected 
scene,  which  seemed  to  give  him  ample  food  for 
thought. 

"You  will  not  leave  this  room,"  said  the 
soldier,  sternly,  addressing  the  two  sisters. 

"  Dagobert,"  replied  Rose,  firmly,  "  it  is  a 
sacred  duty,  and  it  would  be  cowardice  not  to 
fulfil  it." 

•*  I  tell  you,  that  you  shall  not  leave  the 
room,"  said  the  soldier,  stamping  his  foot  with 
impatience. 

•*  Dagobert,"  replied  Blanche,  with  as  resolute 
an  air  as  her  sister's,  and  with  a  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm which  brought  the  blood  to  her  fair 
cheek,  •*  our  father,  when  he  left  us,  gave  us  an 
admirable  example  of  devotion  and  duty.  He 
would  not  forgive  us,  were  we  to  forget  the 
lesson." 

"  "What !"  cried  Dagobert,  in  a  rage,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  two  sisters  to  prevent  their 
quittmg  the  apartment ;  "  you  think,  that  if 
your  governess  had  the  cholera,  I  would  let 
you  go  to  her  under  the  pretext  of  duty?  — 


Your  duty  is  to  live,  to  live  happy*  for  your 
father's  sake — and  for  mine  into  the  bargain — so 
not  a  word  more  of  such  folly  !" 

**  We  can  run  no  danger  by  going  to  our 
governess  in  her  room,"  said  Rose. 

"  And  if  there  were  danger,"  added  Blanche, 
'*  we  ought  not  to  hesitate.  So,  Dagobert,  be 
good  !  and  let  us  pass." 

Rodin,  who  had  listened  to  what  precedes, 
with  sustained  attention,  suddenly  started,  as  if  a 
thought  had  struck  him ;  his  eye  shone  brightly, 
and  an  expression  of  fatal  joy  illumined  his 
countenance. 

"  Dagobert,  do  not  refuse !"  said  Blanche. 
**  You  would  do  for  us  what  you  reproach  us 
with  wishing  to  do  for  another." 

Dagobert  had,  as  it  were,  till  now,  stood  in 
the  path  of  the  Jesuit  and  the  two  sisters,  by 
keeping  close  to  the  door ;  but,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  stepped  on 
one  side,  and  said  calmly  :  **  I  was  an  old  fool. 
Come,  yotmg  ladies;  if  you  find  Madame 
Augustine  in  the  house,  I  will  allow  you  to 
remain  with  her." 

Surprised  at  these  words,  the  two  young  girls 
stood  motionless  and  irresolute. 

**  If  our  governess  is  not  here,  where  is  she 
then  r"  said  Rose. 

**  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  going  to  tell 
you,  in  the  excitement  in  which  you  are  !" 

**  She  is  dead  !"  cried  Rose,  growing  pale. 

**  No,  no — be  calm,"  said  the  soldier,  hastily. 
"  I  swear  to  you  by  your  father's  honour,  that 
she  is  not  dead.  At  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disorder,  she  jbegged  to  be  removed  from  the 
house,  fearing  the  contagion  for  those  in  it." 

*'  Good  and  courageous  woman  !"  said  Rose, 
tenderly.     **  And  you  will  not  allow  us " 

**  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  out,  even  if  I  have 
to  lock  you  up  in  your  room,"  cried  the  soldier, 
again  stamping  with  rage;  then,  remembering 
that  the  indiscretion  of  Jocrisse  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this ,  unfortunate  incident,  he  added 
with  concentrated  fury :  "  Oh !  I  will  break  my 
stick  upon  that  rascal's  back." 

So  sa3ring,  he  turned  towards  the  door,  where 
Rodin  still  stood,  silent  and  attentive,  dissem- 
bling with  habitual  impassibility  the  fatal  hopes 
he  had  just  conceived  in  his  bruin. 

The  two  young  girls,  no  longer  doubting  the 
removal  of  their  governess,  and  convinced  that 
Dagobert  would  not  tell  them  whither  they  had 
conveyed  her,  remained  pensive  and  sad. 

At  the  sight  of  the  priest,  whom  he  had  for- 
gotten for  the  moment,  the  rage  of  the  soldier 
increased,  and  he  said  to  him,  roughly :  **  Are 
you  still  there  ?" 

♦*  I  will  lust  observe  to  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Rodin,  with  that  air  of  perfect  good-nature  which 
he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  "  that  you  were 
standing  before  the  door,  which  naturally  pre- 
vented me  from  going  out." 

•*  Well,  now  nothing  prevents  you — so  ctU,** 

**  Certainly — I  will  cut  if  you  wish  it,  my  dear 
sir;  though  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  such  a  reception." 

**  It  is  no  reception  at  all — so  begone  !" 

**  I  had  come,  my  dear  sir,  to  speak  to  you 
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"  I  have  no  time  for  talking." 

•*  Upon  business  of  great  importance," 

'*  I  have  no  other  business  oi  importance,  than 

to  remain  with  these  children." 

'*  Very  good,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  pausing 

on  the  threshold.     **  I  will  not  disturb  you  any 
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longer ;  excuse  my  indiscretion.    The  bearer  of 
excellent  news  from  Marshal  Simon,  I  came 


"  News  from  our  father !"  cried  Kose,  drawing 
nearer  to  Rodin. 

**  Oh  !  speak,  speak,  sir !"  added  Blanche. 

**  You  haye  news  of  the  Marshal  }'*  said  Dago- 
bert,  glancing  suspiciously  at  liodin.  "Fray, 
what  is  this  news  ? ' 

But  Rodin,  without  immediately  answering 
the  question,  returned  from  the  threshold  into 
the  room,  and,  contemplating  Rose  and  Blanche 
by  turns  with  admiration,  he  resumed :  **  What 
happiness  for  mc,  to  be  able  to  bring  some  plea- 
sure  to  these  dear  young  ladies !  They  are  even 
as  I  left  them,  graceful,  and  fair,  and  charming — 
only  less  sad  than  on  the  day,  when  I  fetched 
them  from  the  gloomy  convent  in  which  they 
were  kept  prisoners,  to  restore  them  to  the  arms 
of  their  glorious  father !" 

"  That  was  their  place,  and  this  is  not  yours," 
said  Dagobert  harshly,  still  holding  the  door  open 
behind  Rodin. 

"  Confess  at  least,  that  I  was  not  so  much  out 
of  place  at  Doctor  Baleinier's,"  said  the  Jesuit, 
with  a  cunning  air.  **  You  know,  it  was  there 
that  I  restored  to  you  the  noble  imperial  cross 
you  BO  much  regretted — the  day  when  that  good 
Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  only  prevented  you 
from  strangling  me,  by  tdling  you  that  I  was  her 
liberator.  Ah !  it  was  just  as  I  have  the  honour 
of  stating,  ^oung  ladies,"  added  Rodm,  with  a 
smile ;  **  this  brave  soldier  was  very  near  stran- 
gling me,  for,  be  it  said  without  offence,  he  has, 
in  spite  of  his  age,  a  gripe  of  iron.  Ha !  ha !  the 
Prussians  and  Coss<u:ks  must  know  that  better 
than  I  !*• 

These  few  words  reminded  Dagobert  and  the 
young  girls  of  the  services  which  Rodin  had 
really  rendered  them,  and,  though  the  marshal 
had  heard  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  speak  of 
Rodin,  as  of  a  very  dangerous  man,  he  had  for- 
gotten, in  the  midst  of  so  many  anxieties,  to 
communicate  this  circumstance  to  Dagobert. 
But  this  latter,  warned  by  experience,  felt,  in 
spite  of  favourable  appearances,  a  secret  aversion 
for  the  Jesuit ;  so  he  replied  abruptly :  "  The 
strength  of  my  gripe  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter." 

*'  If  I  allude  to  that  little  innocent  vivacity  on 
your  part,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Rodin,  in  the  softest 
tone,  approaching  the  two  sisters  with  a  kind  of 
serpentine  movement,  which  was  peculiar  to 
him,  **  if  I  allude  to  it,  you  see,  it  was  suggested 
by  the  involuntary  recollection  of  the  little  ser- 
vices I  was  happy  enough  to  render  you." 

Dagobert  looked  fixedly  at  Rodin,  who  in- 
stantly veiled  his  glance  beneath  his  flabby  eye- 
lids. 

"First  of  all,"  said  the  soldier,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  a  true  man  never  speaks  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered,  and  you  come  back 
three  times  to  the  subject." 

"But,  Dagobert,"  whispered  Rose,  "if  he 
bring  news  of  our  fjather?" 

The  soldier  made  a  gesture,  as  if  to  beg  the 
jroung  girl  to  let  him  speak,  and  resumed,  look- 
ing full  at  Rodin :  "  You  are  cunning,  but  I'm 
not  a  novice." 

"I  cunning?"  said  Rodin,  with  a  sanctified 
air. 

"Yes,  very.  You  think  to  puzzle  me  with 
your  fine  phrases.  But  I*m  not  to  be  caiight  in 
jthat  way.  Just  listen  to  me.  Some  oi  your 
band  of  black  gowns  stole  my  cross;  you  re~ 
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turned  it  to  me.  Some  of  the  same  band  cairied 
off  these  children ;  you  brought  them  back.  It 
is  also  true,  that  you  denounced  the  renegade 
d' Aigrigny.  But  ail  this  only  proves  two  thrngs : 
first,  that  you  were  vile  enoiiqgn  to  be  the  aeooon- 
plice  of  these  scoundrels;  and  secondly,  that, 
naving  been  their  accomplice,  you  were  base 
enough  to  betray  them.  Now  those  two  things 
are  equally  bad,  and  I  susjiect  you  most  furiously. 
So  walk  off  at  once ;  your  presence  is  not  good 
for  these  children." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir " 

"  I  will  have  no  butt"  answered  Dagobei(»  in 
an  angry  voice ;  "  when  a  man  of  your  build  does 
good,  it  is  only  to  hide  some  evil,  and  one  moat 
be  on  one's  guard." 

"  I  imderstand  your  suspicions,"  aaid  Bit|^ 
coolly,  hiding  his  growing  disappointmMl^^i 
he  had  hoped  it  would  have  been  eaay  Id 
the  soldier ;  "  but,  if  you  reflect,  what 
have  I  in  deceiving  you  ?  and  in  what  sliniiUfc 
deception  consist  r ' 

"  You  have  some  interest  or  other  in  piiiihl 
ing  to  remain  here,  when  I  tell  you  to  go  ^^mj," 

"  I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  '"^'''iwii 
you  of  the  object  of  my  visit,  my  dear  air." 

"  To  bring  news  of  Marshal  SiBM%  is  it  Ml 
sor  -    '    ' 

"That  is  exactly  the  case.  I 
enough  to  ha/e  news  of  the  inarrfyil 
dear  young  ladies,"  added  Bodin,  as 
approached  the  two  sisters,  to  reoovcr  m  ft  Wt 
the  groimd  he  had  lost,  "  I  haTO  newtof 'fMri 
glorious  father !"  ':•  .\^'\ 

"  Then  come  to  my  room  dtre(^y»  wtA  ffi 
shall  tell  it  to  me,"  replied  Dagobert. 

"  ^Vhat !  you  would  be  emel  OMni^  to 
deprive  these  dear  young  ladiea  of  the  yla^win 

"  By  heaven,  sir !"  cried  Dag6lMll»  III  a  voice 
of  thunder,  "  you  will  make  me  ftmt  myaiH 
I  should  be  sorry  to  fling  a  man  or  your  age 
down  the  stairs.    Will  you  be  goneT* 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Rodin,  mildly,  <«  do  Mik 
angry  with  a  poor  old  man.  I  am  seally  Mt 
worth  the  trouble.  I  will  go  with  yom  to  tow 
room,  and  tell  you  what  I  have  to  commudleate. 
You  will  repent  not  having  let  me  apfik  fatfae 
these  dear  yoimg  ladies  ;  but  that  wul  le  your 
punishment,  naughty  man !" 

So  saying,  Romn  again  bowed  veir  low,  and, 
concealing  his  rage  and  vexation,  left  the  room 
before  Daeobert,  who  made  a  aign  to  the  two 
sisters,  and  then  followed,  closing  the  door  after 
him. 

"  What  news  of  our  father,  Dagobert  r*'  laid 
Rose,  anxiously,  when  the  soldder  retained,  after 
a  quarter  of  an  hour's  absence. 

"  Well !  that  old  conjuror  knowa  that  the 
marshal  set  out  in  good  spirits,  and  he  seeou 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Robert.  How  could  he  be 
informed  of  all  this }  1  cannot  tell,"  added  the 
soldier,  with  a  thoughtftil  air,  **  but  it  is  only 
another  reason  to  be  on  one'a  guard  against 
him." 

"  But  what  news  of  our  ftther?"  aaked  Rope. 

"  One  of  that  old  rascal's  frienda  (I  thfiqjk 
him  a  rascal  still)  knows  your  &ther,  he  tdb 
me,  and  met  him  at  five-and-twenty  leig^es 
from  here.  Knowing  that  this  man  waa  eoatbig 
to  Paris,  the  marshal  charged  him  to  let  yoa 
know  that  he  waa  in  nerfect  health,  ai;')  hoped 
soon  to  see  you  again. 

«  Ah,  what  happinesa  T*  cried  Koae. 

"  You  aee,  you  -were  wrong  to  tnd^Set,  the 
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I>onr  old  man,  Dagabert,"  added  Blanche  i  "  you 
b-eMed  bim  «a  harsUv  1" 

"PoMiblygo— .hut"!  amnot  8DTTJ  for  it." 

"  And  why  r" 

"  I  have  my  leMotu— and  one  of  the  best  is, 
ttiUi  when  I  saw  him  come  in,  and  go  oidlm^ 
tni  crepping  round  about  us,  I  felt  chilled  to  the 

fWTow-  of  mj-  bones,  ■without  knowing  why. 
»d  I  Been  a  Herpcnt  crawlinfj  towards  you,  I 
oiJd  not  hBTp  liccn  more  frightenrd,  I  knew 
J-eU,tbnl  he  could  not  hurt  you  in  my  prp»ence ; 
ut  I  tell  jou,  roy  children,  in  spite  of  tlio  aer- 
^iccn  he  has  do  doubt  rendered  us,  it  waa  nil  I 
onuld  do  to  refrain  from  throwing  him  out  of 
window.  Now  this  manner  of  proviux  my 
grtlitnde  !b  not  natural,  and  one  must  bo  on 
one's  eunrct  against  people,  who  inapiic  ui  with 
«ich  IdpHs." 

"Good  Dagobert,  it  is  your  affection  for  ns 
qi^t  jTwXea  jou  bo  nspiciotw,"  aatdlLose,  in  a 
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coaxing  tone  i  "  it  proTca  how  much  you  Ioto 

"  How  you  love  your  children!"  added 
Blanche,  approaeliinB  Dagobert  with  a  clanee  of 
intelligence  at  hei  sister,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  eiecute  a  plot  laid  in  the  absence  of  the 
soldier.  .  . 

The  latter,  who  was  in  one  of  his  suspicioua 
moods,   looked   at  the   orphans  by  turns,   and 
then,    shaking    his   head,    replied 
know  how  to  coai  me.     You  '— " 
ask  for." 

"  Well,  yes !  you  know  we 

'■  Cornel  DaEobeit~ba  just !  that  is  all,"  added 
Blanche. 

And  lioth  approaching  the  soldier,  who  bait 
remained  standing,  they  rested  their  clasped 
hands  upon  hia  eliouldei,  nnd  looked  at  him  with 
the  sweetest  nod  most  seductive  amile. 


I  me.     You  have  something  h 


M  deceiTe  you," 
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**  Come,  speak  out !"  said  Dagobert,  glancine 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  I  have  only  to  hold 
firm.  It  is  something 'Tery  difficult  to  get, 
I  am  sure." 

'*  Listen !  you  that  are  so  good,  brave,  and 
just — you  that  have  sometimes  praised  us  for 
acting  like  a  soldier's  daughters " 

"  To  the  point !  to  the  point  l"  said  Dagobert, 
who  began  to  feel  uneasy  at  these  ^  oratorical 
precautions. 

.  The  young  girls  were  about  to  speak,  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  The  lesson, 
which  Dagobert  had  given  to  Jocrisse — he  had 
just  turned  him  out  of  the  house — had  produced 
a  salutary  effect. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  Dagobert. 

"  It  is  Justin,  Mr.  DagobCTt,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  Come  in." 

A  servant  of  the  house,  an  honest  and  faith- 
ful person,  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  it?"  said  the  soldier. 

**  Mr.  Dagobert,"  replied  Justin,  "  there  is  a 
lady  in  her  carriap^e  at  the  door.  She  sent  her 
footman  to  ask  if  she  could  speak  to  the  dukt 
or  the  young  ladies.  She  was  told  that  the 
duke  was  not  at  home,  but  that  the  young  ladies 
were.  Then  she  said  that  she  wished  to  aee 
them  about  a  collection  for  charity." 

"  Did  you  aee  the  lady?  what  is  her  name  V 

**  She  did  not  give  her  name,  Mr.  Dagobert, 
but  she  looks  like  a  great  lady,  and  has  a  superb 
carriage,  and  servants  in  fine  liveries." 

"  The  lady  oomes  to  make  a  collection,"  said 
Hose  to  Dagobert ;  "  it  is  no  doubt  for  the  poor. 
They  told  har  we  were  at  home,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  reftue  to  see  her." 

**What  do  you  think,  Dagobert}"  said 
Blanche. 

**  Well !  a  lady— that  is  quite  another  thing. 
It's  not  like  the  old  coi\}uror  we  had  here  Just 
now,"  said  the  soldier.  **  Besides,  I  shall  re- 
main with  you."  Then,  turning  to  Justin,  he 
added :  **  Ask  the  lady  to  walk  up." 

The  servant  withdrew. 

"  What,  Dagobert !  you  even  suspect  this 
lady,  whom  you  do  not  know." 

"  Listen  to  mc,  my  children !  I  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  my  worthy  wife,  had  I?  And  yet 
she  gave  you  up  to  ihe  blaek  ffowns,  without 
knowing  that  she  was  doing  anv  narm,  and  only 
in  obedience  to  her  scoundrel  of  a  confessor." 

**  Poor  woman !  that  is  true.  And  yet  she 
loved  us  very  much,"  said  Rose,  thoughthilly. 

**  When  did  you  hear  of  her  last  ?"  said 
Blanche. 

**  The  day  before  yesterday.  She  is  getting 
better  and  better.  The  air  of  the  country,  in 
which  Gabriel  has  his  curacy,  is  favourable 
to  her,  and  she  is  keeping  ms  house  till  he 
returns." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier  entered  >vith  a  respectful  courtesy.  She 
held  in  her  hand  one  of  those  red  velvet  bags, 
used  in  the  churches  to  collect  money. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE    COLLECTION. 

We  have  said  that  the  Princess  de  Saint- 
Dizier  knew  how  to  assume,  when  it  was  re- 
quired, the  most  attractive  manners,  and  the 
utmc  6t  apparent  tenderness.  Having  preserved 
some  of  tne  gallant  habits  of  her  youth,  with 
a  coaxing  and  singularly  insinuating  address. 


she  applied  them  to  the  prosecution  of  her 
pious  intrigues,  even  as  she  had  formerly  used 
them  to  ensure  the  success  of  love-afiin. 
Her  fashionable  air  was  mingled  at  times  with 
an  assumption  of  oordial  simplicity,  which  gave 
to  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  an  appearance  <rf 
goodness,  that  added  greatly  to  the  effect  of  her 
seductions. 

Such  was  the  character  in  which  the  princess 
presented  herself  to  Marshal  Simon's  daughten 
and  to  Dagobert.  With  her  gown  of  grey  silk 
well-tightened,  so  as  to  conceal  aa  mnch  as  pos- 
sible her  too  full  figure,  she  vrore  a  hood  of 
black  velvet,  which,  with  numerotis  curls  of 
light  hair,  set  off  to  advantage  a  countenanee 
that  was  still  agreeable,  in  spite  of  Ita  doaUe 
chin  ;  whilst  a  look  of  charmins  amenity,  and  a 
graceful  smile,  which  displayed  her  Tcrj  white 
teeth,  gave  her  an  expression  of  tha  moit 
amiable  benevolence. 

Dagobert,  notwithstanding  his  ill-hunumr— 
Rose  and  Blanche,  notwithstanding  their  timid- 
ity— felt  themselves  at  once  predisposed  is 
favour  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier.  The  latter, 
advancing  towards  the  young  girls,  saluted  them 
with  the  utmost  grace,  and  said  to  them  in  her 
most  unctuous  tone :  *'  I  believe  I  have  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  Mesdemoiselles  de  ligny." 

Rose  and  Blanche,  little  accualomed  lo  hear 
themselves  called  by  their  father's  titles  blushed 
and  looked  timidly  at  eaeh  other,  witknit 
answering.  Dagobert,  wishing  to  relieve  thor 
tmbarrassment,  said  to  the  prineess :  "  Tsi, 
madam,  these  young  ladies  are  the  daughten  of 
Marshal  Simon,  but  they  ere  generally  esUed 
simply  by  the  family  name." 

**  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  air,"  answered  tke 
princess,  *'  for  I  should  have  expected  soch 
amiable  modesty  to  be  one  of  the  diatingui^iis; 

aualities  of  the  daughters  of  Marahal  Suaon; 
ley  will  exouse  me  for  having  addressed  them 
by  the  glorious  title,  which  recalls  the  immortal 
memory  of  one  of  their  father's  most  briUiant 
victories," 

At  these  kind  and  flattering  words,  Bose  and 
Blanche  looked  gratefully  at  Madame  de  8aint- 
Dixier,  whilst  Dagobert,  m)ud  and  happy  tt 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  marshal  aiid  his 
children,  felt  a  rising  confidenoe  ia  the  lady- 
collector. 

The  latter  resumed  in  a  tone  of  touchisg 
emotion :  "  I  come  to  you,  young  ladies,  with 
full  trust  in  the  examples  of  noble  generosity 
given  you  by  the  marshal,  to  imp&re  vour 
charity  in  favour  of  the  victims  of  the  cholets. 
I  am  one  of  the  patronesses  of  an  institutiea 
for  their  benefit,  and  whatever  assistance  yoa 
can  give,  ladies,  will  be  received  with  lively 
gratitude." 

*'  We  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  you,  madam, 
for  having  bought  of  us  for  this  good  wosk," 
said  Blanche,  gracefldly. 

**  Permit  me,  madam,"  added  Bose,  '*  to 
leave  vou  for  a  moment,  to  fetch  what  we  osa 
spare  for  this  purpose." 

And,  having  exchanged  a  glance  with  her 
sister,  the  young  girl  went  [into  the  adjoining 
bed-room. 

'*  Madam,"  said  Dagobert,  respectfhlly,  mere 
and  more  under  the  influence  or  the  aedeetrre 
words  and  manners  of  the  princess,  **  do  us  ^ 
honour  to  take  a  seat,  whilst  Boee  is  looking  bi 
her  little  savings." 

Then  the  soldier  added  haatOy,  as  he  advanced 
a  seat  for  the  princess :    <*  You  idll  excess. 
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madam,  if  I  say  Rote,  in  talking  of  one  of  Mar- 
shal Simon's  daughten — but  I  was  present  at 
the  birth  of  these  children ** 

**  And,  next  to  our  father,  we  have  no  more 
tender  and  devoted  friend  than  Dagobert,  ma- 
dam," added  Blanche,  addressing  the  princess. 

**  I  can  readily  believe  it,  mademoiselle," 
answered  the  latter,  **  for  you  and  your  charm- 
ing sister  appear  worthy  of  such  devotion — a 
devotion,"  continued  the  princess,  turning  to- 
virards  Dagobert,  **  as  honourable  to  those  who 
inspire,  as  to  those  who  feel  it." 

••  Faith !  yes,  madam,"  said  Dagobert ;  "  I 
am  honoured  and  flattered  enough  by  it,  and 
vrith  good  reason  too ! — But  here  comes  Rose 
with  her  hoard." 

In  fact,  the  young  girl  now  re-entered  the 
room,  bringing  with  her  a  green  silk  purse, 
tolerably  well  filled.  She  delivered  it  to  the 
princess,  who  had  already  turned  her  head 
several  times  towards  the  door,  as  if  she  cx< 
pected  the  arrival  of  some  person  who  did  not 
yet  make  his  appearance ;  but  this  movement 
was  lost  upon  Dagobert. 

<*  We  only  wish,  madam,"  said  Kose  to  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  **  that  we  could  offer 
you  more.  But  this  purse  contains  all  we 
possess." 

*'What!  gold?"  said  the  princess,  as  she 
saw  several  louia  glittering  through  the  net- 
work of  the  purse.  *'  Really,  young  ladies, 
your  modest  offering  is  a  very  generous  one. 
But  no  doubt,"  she  added,  as  she  looked  affec- 
tionately at  the  young  girls,  **  this  sum  was 
meant  to  be  expended  on  your  dress  or  trinkets 
— and  you  are  imposing  on  yourselves  privations, 
which  are  often  so  painful  at  your  age." 

'*  I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  Rose,  with  em- 
barrassment, '*  that  this  offering  is  by  no  means 
a  privation." 

*•  Well !  I  believe  you,"  answered  the  prin- 
cess, graciously.  **  You  are  too  pretty  to  need 
the  superfluous  resources  of  the  toilet,  and  your 
souls  are  too  generous  not  to  prefer  the  enjoy- 
ment of  charity  to  every  other  pleasure." 

"Madam " 

**  Yes,  yes,  young  ladies,"  said  Madame  de 
Saint 'Dizier  with  a  smile,  and  assimiing  the  air 
of  what  is  called  a  good  sort  of  woman ;  **  do  not 
be  confused  by  these  praises.  I  am  too  old  to 
flatter,  and  I  speak  to  you  as  a  mother — or  I 
might  say  a  grandmother — for  I  should  do  very 
w  Jl  for  that.^' 

"  We  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  madam,  if 
our  contribution  serves  to  relieve  only  a  few  of 
the  woes,  in  which  you  take  such  interest," 
said  Rose ;  **  they  must,  no  doubt,  be  very 
fearful." 

*'  Oh !  very  fearful,"  answered  the  princess, 
naoomflilly.  '*  But  what  consoles  one  a  httle 
in  the  midst  of  such  calamities,  is  to  see  the 
interest  and  the  pity,  which  are  felt  in  all  classes 
of  society.  In  my  employment  as  a  collector,  I 
am  able  to  appreciate  many  acts  of  noble  devo- 
tion, and  these  also  are  in  a  manner  contagious — 
for " 

"  Do  you  hear,  young  ladies,"  cried  Dago- 
bert, triumphantly,  interrupting  the  princess,  to 
give  a  meaning  to  her  words  ^vourable  to  his 
opposition  to  &.e  desire  of  the  sisters  to  visit 
tneir  sick  governess,  "  do  you  hear  what  this 
lady  says  ?  that  devotion  is  in  itself  contagious ! 
• — now  there  is  nothing  worse  than  contagion 

The  soldier  had  not  time  to  finish,  far  a  ser- 


vant entered  the  room,  and  informed  him  that 
somebody  wanted  to  speak  to  him  directly. 

The  princess  perfectly  dissembled  the  pleasure 
she  felt  at  this  incident,  which  she  had  prepared 
beforehand,  and  which  was  to  separate  Dagobert 
for  a  time  from  the  two  girls. 

Dagobert,  vexed  at  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
room,  said  to  the  princess  as  he  rose,  with  a 
meaning  look :  **  I  am  obliged  to  you,  madam, 
for  your  good  advice  about  the  contagion  of 
devotion.  So,  before  going,  pray  give  them  a 
few  more  words  on  that  head.  You  will  render 
a  great  service  to  these  young  ladies,  to  their 
father,  and  to  myself.  I  will  come  back  pre- 
sently, madam,  to  thank  you  once  more." 

Then,  approaching  the  two  sisters,  Dagobert 
whispered  to  them :  **  Listen  to  this  good  lady, 
my  children;  you  cannot  do  better."  And, 
bowing  respectfully  to  the  princess,  he  went 
out. 

The  soldier  once  gone,  the  princess  said  to  the 
young  girls,  in  a  calm  tone,  and  with  perfect 
ease  of  manner,  though  she  burned  with  an- 
xiety to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary 
absence  of  Dagobert,  so  as  to  execute  the  in- 
structions she  had  just  received  from  Rodin: 
"  I  did  not  exactly  imderstand  the  last  words 
of  your  old  friend,  or  rather,  I  think,  he  did 
not  quite  comprehend  my  meaning.  When  I 
spoke  just  now  of  the  generous  contagion  of 
devotion,  I  was  far  from  blaming  that  sentiment, 
for  which  I  feel,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest 
admiration." 

**  Oh  !  yes,  madam,"  said  Rose,  warmly.  "It 
is  thus  that  we  understood  vour  words." 

**  If  you  knew,  madam,  how  applicable  they 
are  just  now  !"  added  Blanche,  as  she  looked  at 
her  sister  with  an  air  of  intelligence. 

"  I  was  sure  that  hearts  like  yours  would 
imderstand  me,"  resumed  the  princess.  **  No 
doubt,  all  devotion  is  contagious ;  but  then  it  is 
a  generous  and  heroic  contagion.  If  you  knew 
how  many  touching  and  amiable  acts  I  every  day 
witness,  and  how  many  deeds  of  courage  make 
me  thrill  with  enthusiasm! — Yes,  yes;  glory 
and  praise  to  the  Almighty,"  added  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  with  pious  fervour,  "  all  ranks  and 
classes  have  united  in  zeal  and  Christian  charity. 
Ah !  if  you  saw  in  the  hospitals,  which  hare 
been  established  to  afford  immediate  aid  to  per- 
sons attacked  by  the  contagion,  what  emulation 
of  benevolence !  Rich  and  poor,  young  and  old, 
women  of  every  condition,  crowding  round  the 
im  fortunate  patients,  and  regarding  it  as  a  favour 
to  be  admitted  to  the  pious  honour  of  attending, 
encouraging,  and  consoling  so  many  imhappy 
creatures !" 

**  And   it  is    for    strangers,    that    so    many 
courageous  persons  display  this  lively  interest ! 
said  Rose,  addressing  her   sister  in  a  tone  of 
admiration. 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  princess.  "Only 
yesterday,  I  was  moved  to  tears.  I  was  visiting 
a  temporary  hospital,  quite  close  to  your  house. 
One  of  the  rooms  was  almost  entirely  filled  with 
poor  creatures,  who  had  been  brought  there  in  a 
dying  state.  Presently,  I  saw  a  lady,  one  of  my 
mends,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters — 
young,  charming,  charitable  as  you  are — enter 
the  apartment,  and  all  three,  like  himible  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord,  offer  themselves  to  the  doctors 
to  aid  in  nursing  the  poor  patients." 

The  two  sisters  exchanged  a  look  impossible 
to  describe,  on  hearing  these  words  of  the  prin- 
cess— words  perfidioimy  designed  to  excite  to 
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heroism  the  seneroos  instincts  of  the  young  | 
girls;  for  Rodin  had  not  forgotten  their  deep 
emotion,  on  learning  the  sudden  illness  of  their 
govemeis.  The  rapid  penetration  of  the  Jesuit 
had  instantly  seized  this  incident,  and  he  had 
immediately  enjoined  on  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
to  act  accordingly. 

The  princess  looked  therefore  attentively  at 
the  orphans,  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  her  words, 
and  thus  continued :  "  You  may  suppose,  that, 
foremost  in  the  mission  of  charity,  we  oehold  the 
ministers  of  religion.  This  yery  morning,  in  the 
establishment  hud  by,  of  which  I  haye  been 
speaking,  I  was,  like  many  others,  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  sight  of  a  yoimg  priest — I 
should  rather  say  an  angel ! — who  seemed  as  if 
decended  from  aboye,  to  bring  to  those  poor 
women  the  ineffable  consolations  of  religion. 
Oh !  yes  ;  this  young  priest  is  indeed  an  angelic 
beine — for  had  you  seen  him,  as  I  did,  in  that 
painnil  situation,  you  would  yourselyes  own,  that 

the  Abbe  Gabriel " 

"The  Abb4  Gabriel!"  cried  the  young  girls 
together,  exchanging  a  glance  of  surprise  and 
joy. 

**Yoa  know  him  then?"  asked  the  princess, 
in  feigned  astonishment. 

**  Know  him,  madam  !  he  sayed  our  liyes !" 
"  In  a  shipwreck,  in  which  we  should  haye 
both  perished  without  his  aid." 

"  The  Abb^  Gabriel  sayed  your  liyes  ?"  said 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  appearing  more  and 
more  astonished.  **  Are  you  quite  sure  it  is  the 
same?" 

"  Oh  I  yes,  madam.    You  speak  of  his  admi- 
rable and  deyoted  courage.    It  can  only  be  he." 
"  Besides,"   added  Hose,  ingenuously,   "  Ga- 
briel is  easily  recognised.    He  is  beautifkl  as  an 
archangel." 
**  He  has  long,  fair  hair,"  added  Blanche. 
*<And  blue  eyes,  so  mild  and  good,  that  it 
moyes  one  to  look  at  them,"  added  Kose. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same," 
resumed  the  princess ;  **  and,  if  so,  your  will  im- 
derstand  the  yeneration  felt  for  him,  and  the 
incredible  ardour  of  charity  that  his  example  in- 
spires. Ah !  if  you  had  heard,  only  this  morn- 
ing, with  what  tender  admiration  ne  spoke  to 
the  generous  women,  who  had,  as  he  said,  the 
noble  courage  to  nurse  and  console  other  women, 
their  sisters  in  this  asylum  of  misery ! — Alas !  I 
know,  that  religion  commands  humility  and 
modesty ;  but  I  confess,  that,  as  I  listened  to  the 
Abb6  Gabriel,  I  could  not  altogether  repress  a 
kind  of  pious  pride ;  in  spite  of  myself^  I  took 
my  own  little  share  in  the  praises  addressed  to 
these  women,  who,  to  use  ms  touching  expres- 
sion, foimd  a  sister  in  cyery  poor  patient,  by 
whose  side  they  knelt  down  to  administer  as- 
sistance." 

"  Dost  hear,  sister  ?"  said  Blanche  to  Rose, 
with  intense  excitement ;  **  how  proud  one  must 
be  to  deserye  such  praise  as  that!" 

••  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  princess,  with  studied 
enthusiasm ;  "  one  may  well  be  proud  of  it,  for 
it  is  in  the  name  of  humanity,  it  is  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  that  such  praise  is  bestowed, 
and  God  himself  seems  to  speak  by  the  mouth 
of  his  minister!" 

"  Madam,"  said  Rose,  warmly,  for  her  heart 
beat  with  enthusiasm  at  the  words  of  the  prin- 
cess, **  we  have  no  mother ;  our  fEither  is  absent; 
you  haye  so  kind  a  soul,  so  noble  a  heart,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  address  ourselves  to  you, 
I  to  ask  your  advice." 


«  What  advice,  my  dear  child  F'  said  Ifindime 
de  Saint-Dizier,  in  an  insinuating  Toio».  ^  Yes, 
my  dear  child — ^let  me  call  you  by  that  name— 
for  it  becomes  both  your  age  and  mina.*' 

"  We  shall  be  luippy  to  receiye  th«t  name 
from  you,  madam,"  replied  Blanche;  then  she 
added :  <*  We  had  a  govemeast  who  alwaji 
showed  us  the  greatest  affection;  Jjtaft  ni^it, 
she  was  attacked  with  cholera." 

**  Good  heaven !"  said  the  prinoeM,  fpigning 
the  kindest  interest.    "  And  how  m  iAtBmawlT 
**  Alas,  madam !  we  do  not  know/' 
«*  What !  you  have  not  yet  seen  her?" 
**  Do  not  accuse  us  of  indifference  or  in^^rati* 
tude,  madam,"  said  Blanche,  sadly;  *^it  ii-ao 
fault  of  ours,  that  we  are  not  with  onr  gorvsinf," 
**  And  who  prevents  you  from  seeing  her?" 
'*  Dagobert,  our  old  mend,  that  3rou  saw  hoi 
just  now." 

**  Indeed !  why  does  he  prevent  you  friMs  pe^ 
forming  a  duty  of  gratitude  ?" 

*<  It  IS  true  then,  madam,  that  onr  duty  wmM 
lead  us  to  go  to  her  ?" 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  looked  from  one 
young  girl  to  the  other,  as  if  in  the  utaoit  t»- 
tonishment,  and  then  said :  **  You  ask  me  if  it 
is  your  duty  ?  You,  with  your  generous  diqpon- 
tions,  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ?" 

*'  Our  first  idea  was  to  fly  to  onr  goveniesi, 
madam,  I  assure  you.  But  Dagobert  lovea  as  » 
much,  that  he  is  always  frightened  about  na." 

**  And  then,"  added  Rose,  **  my  &dier  en- 
trusted us  to  his  care ;  and,  in  his  tender  sobd- 
tude,  he  exaggerates  the  danger  to  which  1M 
should  perhaps  be  exposed,  in  going  to  see  ear 
governess." 

**  The  scruples  of  this  excellent  man  are  tx- 
disable,"  said  the  princess  ;  **  but  his  fears  are, 
as  you  say,  exaggerated.  For  many  days,  I  have 
visited  these  hospitals.  Many  ladies,  friends  of 
mine,  do  the  same,  and,  up  to  this  moment,  we 
have  not  felt  the  least  symptom  of  the  diisMf. 
Besides,  it  is  not  contagious ;  that  is  now  proved ; 
so  pray  have  no  fears  on  that  score,*' 

'*  Whether  there  be  any  danger  or  no,  aia- 
dam,"  said  Rose,  "  our  duty  b^  ns  visit  ov 
governess." 

**  I  think  BO,  my  children.  Otherwise^  ske 
might  accuse  you  of  ingratitude  and  cowanhoe. 
And  then,"  added  Madame  de  6aintJ>izier, 
piously,  **  it  is  not  enough  to  merit  the  esteem  of 
the  world;  we  should  also  strive  to  sain  the 
favour  of  heaven,  for  ourselves  and  fer  uiose  wt 
love.  Thus,  you  have  had  the  misfortiiBe  to 
lose  your  mother,  is  it  not  so  ?" 
**  Alas !  yes,  madam." 

<*Well  then,  my  children,  thongh  we  would 
fain  hope  that  her  place  is  in  paradise— te  she 
made  a  Christian  end,  did  she  not?  She  re- 
ceived the  last  sacraments  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  ?"  added  the  princess,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. 

"  We  lived  in  the  depths  of  Siberia,  in  a  desert, 
madam,"  replied  Rose,  moumfriUy.  **  Ov  mo- 
ther died  of  cholera,  and  there  was  no  prifst 


near. 


Is  it  possible  ?"  cried  the  princess,  witii  sa 
air  of  alann.  **  Your  poor  mouier  dtod,  withont 
the  assistance  of  a  minister  of  religion  ?" 

**  My  sister  and  I  watched  besrae  the  eoipse, 
and  prayed  for  her — ^as  well  as  wo  oould/'  said 
Rose,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears ;  **  Uien  Bagobert 
dug  the  grave  where  she  lies." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  children !"  said  the  prineeat 
pretending  to  be  quite  oveioanie  wtdtgiuf. 
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**  What  u  the  mstter^ madam?"  ezdaimed  the 
■Aighted  ntten. 

••Alaa!  tout  exeeUent  mother  —  notwith- 
ttanding  all  her  ^irtiiw  cnnnot  have  jet  entered 
paxadiae!" 

"  What  do  yon  tell  lu,  madam  ?" 

^  Unfortunately,  ahe  died  without  receiying 
the  aaeraments,  ao  that  her  soul  ia  no  doubt 
irandering  through  purgatory,  waiting  the  hour 
of  ihm  Lcnd's  mercy — and  tma  deliyerance  may 
be  haatened,  by  the  prayers  o£Gered  up  in  the 
churches  for  suffering  souls  !" 

Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  assimied  an  expres- 
sion of  sudi  deep  sorrow  as  she  pronounced 
these  words,  and  the  young  girls  had  been  so 
tenderly  attached  to  tlieir  mouier,  that,  in  their 
simplicity,  they  beliered  in  the  terrors  of  the 
jnineeas,  and  reproached  themselyes  with  not 
naying  known,  till  now,  these  peculiarities  of 
pujBrtory. 

The  princess,  seeing  the  expression  of  deep 
aadnen,  which  spread  itself  oyer  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sisten,  on  whom  her  hypocritical 
pretences  had  produced  this  effect,  added :  **  But 
you  must  not  de^air,  my  children.  Sooner 
or  later,  the  Lord  will  receiye  your  mother  into 
hcayen.  Besides,  it  is  in  your  power  to  hasten 
the  deliyeranee  of  that  beloyed  soul." 

**  In  ours,  madam } — Oh !  tell  us,  we  entreat 
you,  for  you  haye  made  us  tremble  for  our 
mother." 

**  Poor  children !  how  interesting  they  are  !" 
said  the  princess,  affectionately,  as  she  pressed 
the  hands  of  the  sisters  in  her  own.  **  Be  com- 
forted," she  added;  **  you  can  do  a  great  deal 
for  your  mother.  Yes,  better  than  any  one,  you 
can  obtain  for  her  a  speedy  release  from  purga- 
tory, and  admission  to  eyerlasting  bliss." 

**  We,  madam }  how  can  we  do  so  r" 

**  By  deserving  the  fiEtyour  of  heayen.  Thus, 
for  example,  you  may  render  yourselyes  accept- 
able to  the  Lord,  by  this  act  of  deyotion  and 
gratitude  towards  your  goyemess.  Yes,  I  fe^ 
certain,  that  this  proof  of  Christian  zeal,  as  the 
bleaaed  Abb6  Gabriel  says,  would  be  accepted 
byheaym  as  efficacious  for  the  deliverance  of 
your  mother,  since,  in  his  great  mercy,  the  Lord 
alwaya  receiyes  fayourably  the  prayers  of  chil- 
dren for  their  parents,  and  bestows  his  blessing 
on  noble  and  pious  actions." 

**  Ah !  it  is  not  then  of  our  goyemess  only  that 
we  haye  to  think,"  cried  Blanche. 

**  Here  is  Dagobert,"  said  Rose,  suddenly, 
listening  to  the  sound  of  the  soldier's  footsteps, 
as  he  ascended  the  stairs. 

**  Recoyer  yourselyes — ^be  calm — say  nothing 
of  all  this  to  tnat  excellent  man,"  saia  the  prin- 
cess, hastily.  *'  It  would  only  noake  him  uneasy 
without  a  cause,  and  perhana  put  obatades  in  the 
way  of  your  generous  resolution." 

**  But  how  shall  we  manage,  madam,  to  find 
out  where  our  goyemess  is  ?"  asked  Rose. 

«<  We  will  contriye  all  that— leaye  it  to  me," 
aaid  the  prineesa,  in  a  low  yoice.  *'  I  will  yisit 
you  anin,  and  we  will  conspire  together.  Yes, 
we  will  conspire,  to  release  the  souTof  your  poor 
mother  I" 

Haidljr  had  the  pzinoess  uttered  these  last 
words  with  a  sanctified  air,  when  the  soldier 
entered  the  room,  radiant  with  joy.  In  his  de- 
light, he  percoiyed  not  the  emotion  of  the  two 
aiaters,  which  at  first  they  were  unable  to 
dissemble. 

Madame  de  Saint-Dicier,  wishing  to  draw  off 
the  attention  of  the  aoldier,  aaid  to  him  as  she 


rose  from  her  seat :  **  I  could  not  take  leaye  of 
these  young  ladiea,  air,  without  expressing  to 
you  all  the  jpleasnre  I  haye  folt,  in  booming  ac- 
quainted with  their  rare  qualities." 

**  What  you  say,  madam,  doesn't  surprise  me; 
but  I'm  not  the  leas  pleased  at  it.  I  nope  you 
haye  giyen  them  a  sood  lecture,  about  the  con- 
tagion of  devotion.' 

**  Be  satisfied,  sir,"  said! the  princess,  ex- 
changing a  glance  of  intelligence]  with  the  two 
young  girls.  **  I  haye  told  them  all  that  was 
necessary,  and  we  now  understand  each  other." 

These  words  completely  satisfied  Dagobert; 
and  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  after  taking  a  most 
affectionate  leaye  of  the  orphans,  returned  to  her 
carriage,  and  hastened  to  rejoin  Rodin,  who  was 
waiting  in  his  hackney-coach  at  a  little  distance, 
to  leam  the  result  of  this  intenriew. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE    HOSPITAL. 

Amoxgst  a  great  number  of  temporary  hospi- 
tals opened  at  the  time  of  the  cholera  m  eyery 
quarter  of  Paris,  one  had  been  established  on  the 

Sound-floor  of  a  large  house  in  the  Rue  du 
ont-Blanc.  The  vacant  apartments  had  been 
generously  placed  by  their  proprietor  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  authorities  ;  and  to  this  place  were 
carried  a  number  of  persons,  who,  being  suddenly 
attacked  with  the  contagion,  were  considered  in 
too  dangerous  a  state  to  be  remoyed  to  the  prin- 
cipal hospitals. 

It  must  be  confessed,  to  the  praise  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris,  that  not  only  gifts  of  all 
kinds  flowed  in  fur  the  Hupport  of  these  institu- 
tions, but  people  of  eyery  class*  persons  of  high 
rank,  workmen,  traders,  and  artists,  formed  an 
organized  body  of  assistants,  by  day  and  night, 
so  as  to  ^eep  order  in  these  untried  hospitals, 
watch  carefully  oyer  the  sick,  and  aid  the  doctors 
in  administering  their  prescriptions. 

Women  of  every  condition  in  life  shared  in 
this  generous  feeUnff  of  sympathy  with  mis- 
fortime ;  and,  if  we  did  not  respect  the  modest 
susceptibility  of  the  parties  concerned,  we  could 
cite,  amongst  a  thousand  such  instances,  two 
young  and  charmins  women,  the  one  belonging 
to  the  aristocracy,  the  other  to  the  rich  trading 
classes,  who,  during  the  five  or  six  days,  in 
which  the  epidemy  raged  with  the  greatest  yio- 
lence,  came  eyery  morning  to  shore  with  the 
admirable  Sisters  of  Charity  those  perilous  and 
humble  offices,  which  the  latter  performed  fbr 
the  sick  poor,  that  were  brought  to  the  pro- 
yisional  hospital  established  in  one  quarter  of 
Paris. 

These  instances  of  fraternal  charity,  and  bo 
many  others  which  take  place  in  our  oiiii  day, 
show  how  yain  and  self-interested  are  Uie  impu- 
dent pretensions  of  certain  members  of  the  KAm- 
morUane  party.  According  to  them,  they  and  their 
monks  onlj,  in  yirtue  of  their  renunciation  of 
all  terrestnsl  affections,  are  capable  of  giving  to 
the  world  those  marvellous  examples  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  ardent  charity,  which  do  honour  to 
human  nature;  according  to  them,  there  is 
nothing  in  society  to  be  compared  to  the  courage 
and  deyotion  of  the  piiest,  who  goes  to  adminis- 
ter comfort  to  the  dying  man — ^nothing  more 
admirable  than  the  Trappiti^  who  carriea  ao  far 
the  eyangelical  spirit  of  renunciation,  as  to  dij^ 
and  cultiyate  the  lands  belonging  to  his  order  I  Is 
it  not  ideal  ?  is  it  not  diyine  ?  to  dig  the  land  of 
which  the  produce  it  to  be  your  own/    Really,  it  is 
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heroic ;  we  admire  it  Mrith  all  the  energy  of  our 
will. 

Only,  whilst  we  admire  whatever  is  good  in  a 
good  priest,  we  humbly  ask,  if  the  following  are 
either  monks  or  clergymen  ? 

Those  doctors  of  the  poor,  who,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  fly  to  the  i^Tetched  couch  of 
misfortune  ? 

Those  physicians,  who,  during  the  cholera,  a 
thousand  times  risked  their  lives  with  as  much 
disinterestedness  as  courage  ? 

Those  students,  those  young  practitioners, 
who,  for  the  love  of  science  and  humanity, 
solicited  as  a  favour  to  go  and  brave  death  in 
Spain,  when  the  yellow  fever  decimated  the 
population } 

Was  it  celibacy,  was  it  renunciation  of  the 
world,  that  formed  the  strength  of  so  many 
generous  men?  Did  they  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
their  lives,  because  of  the  pleasures  or  the  sweet 
duties  of  a  family  ?  No,  not  one  of  them  re- 
nounced the  joys  of  social  existence.  Many  of 
them  had  wives  and  children ;  and  it  was  just 
because  they  knew  the  happiness  of  husbands 
and  fathers,  that  they  had  the  courage  to  brave 
death  to  save  the  wives  and  children  of  their 
brethren.  If  they  did  good  so  valiantly,  it 
was  that  they  lived  according  to  the  eternal 
views  of  their  Creator,  who  made  man  for  the 
family,  and  not  for  the  steril  loneliness  of  the 
cloister. 

And  are  they  Trappists,  those  millions  of 
labourer.^,  who  water  with  their  sweat  land  which 
is  not  their  own,  for  wages  hardly  sufficient  to 
supply  the  most  pressing  wants  of  their  chil- 
dren? 

Finally  (it  may  appear  puerile,  but  we  hold 
it  worth  considering),  are  they  monks  or  clergy- 
men, those  intrepid  persons,  who,  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  rush  with  fabulous  daring 
into  the  midst  of  raging  iires,  scale  burning 
rafters,  and  pass  over  flaming  ruins,  to  preserve 
property  which  is  not  theirs,  to  save  the  lives  of 
people  unknown  to  them — and  all  this  naturally, 
simply,  without  pride,  >\'ithout  privilege — with- 
out any  remuneration,  save  the  coarse  bread 
supplied  them  —  without  any  distinction,  save 
the  uniform  they  wear — and  with  no  pretension 
to  monopolise  courage  and  devotion,  and  with 
no  prospect  of  being  one  day  canonised  and  en- 
shrined ?  And  yet,  we  cannot  but  think,  that 
many  bold  firemen  who  have  risked  their  lives 
in  twenty  conflagrations,  who  have  rescued  from 
the  flames  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
have  preserved  whole  towns  from  destruction, 
Dre  at  least  as  deserving  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
humanity,  as  Saint- Poly  carp ,  Saint -Frucitteux, 
Saint'Privit  or  other  sanctified  names. 

No ;  thanks  to  the  moral  doctrines  of  every 
age,  of  every  people,  of  every  philosophy,  thanks 
to  the  progressive  emancipation  of  the  human 
race,  the  sentiments  of  charity,  devotion,  and 
fraternity  have  become  almost  natural  instincts, 
and  are  marvellously  developed  in  man,  when 
he  finds  himself  in  that  condition  of  relative 
happiness,  for  which  he  was  designed  by  the 
Creator. 

No,  no  ;  certain  intriguing  and  violent  uUra- 
montanes  do  not  alone  possess,  as  they  would 
wish  us  to  believe,  the  traditional  devotion  of 
man  for  man,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  others.  In  theory  as  in  practice,  Marcus 
Aurelius  is  equal  to  Saint-John,  Plato  to  Saint- 
Augustin,  Confucius  to  Saint-Chrysostom.  From 
antiquity  to  our  own  day,  matemityy  friendships 


lovCf  science,  glory ,  liberty,  have  had,  apart  from 

all  orthodoxy,  an  army  of  glorious  names  and 

admirable    martyrs,   to   oppose    to    the    saints 

and  martyrs  of  the  calendar.    Yes  ;  we  repeat, 

that  never  did  those  monastic  orders,  who  are 

the    most    ready  to  vaunt    their    devotiim   to 

himianity,  do  more  to  serve  their  brethren,  than 

was  done  during  those   terrible   days   of  tht 

cholera,  by  many  a  young  libertine,  many  a  gay 

and  charming  woman,  many  a  pagan  artist,  many 

a  pantheistical  man  of  letters,  many  a  matOTialirt 

physician !  • 

»  •  • 

Two  days  had  elapsed  since  the  visit  of 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  to  the  orphans.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  persom, 
who  had  watched  during  the  night  by  the  sick 
people,  in  the  hospital  established  in  the  Rue  da 
Mont- Blanc,  were  about  to  be  relieved  by  other 
voluntary  assistants. 

•*  Well,  gentlemen  !"  said  one  of  those  newly 
arrived ;  "  how  are  we  getting  on  ?  Has  there 
been  any  decrease  last  night  in  the  number  of 
the  sick  r" 

**  Unfortunately,  no ;  but  the  doctors  think 
the  contagion  has  reached  its  height." 

"  Then  there  is  some  hope  of  seeing  it 
decrease.** 

'*  And  have  any  of  the  gentlemen,   whose 

§  laces  we  come  to  take,  been  attacked  by  the 
isease  r 

"  We  were  eleven  last  night ;  *we  are  oaly 
nine  now." 

"  That  is  bad.  Were  these  two  persons  taken 
off  rapidly?" 

"  One  of  the  victims — a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  cavalry  officer  on  furloxigh-- 
was  struck  as  it  were  by  lightning.  In  less  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  was  dead.  Though 
such  facts  are  frequent,  we  remained  speechless 
with  horror." 

**  Poor  young  man  !" 

**  He  had  a  word  of  cordial  encouragemsat 
and  hope  for  every  one.  He  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  patients,  that 
some  of  them  who  were  less  affected  by  the 
cholera  than  by  the  fear  of  it,  were  able  to  quit 
the  hospital  nearly  well." 

**  ^Vhat  a  pity !  So  good  a  young  man ! 
Well,  he  died  gloriously ;  it  requires  aa  much 
courage  as  on  the  field  of  battle.' 

**  He  had  only  one  rival  in  zeal  and  courage 
— and  that  is  a  young  priest,  with  an  ang^ic 
coimtenance,  whom  they  call  the  Abbe  GrabrieL 
He  is  indefatigable ;  he  hardly  takes  an  hour's 
rest,  but  nms  from  one  to  the  other,  and  saits 
himself  to  everybody.  He  forgets  nothing.  Tke 
consolations  which  he  offers,  come  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and  are  not  mere  fbrmalitiea, 
in  the  way  of  his  profession.  Xo,  no ;  I  saw 
him  weep  over  a  poor  woman,  whose  eyes  he 
had  closed  after  a  dreadful  agony.  Ah !  if  all 
priests  were  like  him  !" 

**  No  doubt,  a  good  priest  is  most  worthy  of 
respect.  But  who  is  the  other  victim  of  last 
night?" 

<<  Oh!  his  death  was  frightful.  Do  not  speak 
of  it.  I  have  still  the  horrible  ^cene  befi>ie  my 
eyes." 

•*  A  sudden  attack  of  cholera?" 

**  If  it  had  only  been  the  contagion^  I  should 
not  so  shudder  at  the  remembranoa/' 


»» 


•  The  varue  and  vpecioas  phraneology  of  the  sber* 
passai^e  will  not  persuade  sober  £ngiithme«  **i)^  ^ 
principles  are  indifferent,  and  all  religions  the 
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'<  WhAt  then  did  he  die  of?" 

« It  is  a  tale  of  horrors.  Three  days  ago, 
they  brought  here  a  man,  who  was  supposed  to 
be  only  attacked  with  cholera.  You  have  no 
doubt  heard  speak  of  this  personage.  He  is  the 
brute-tamer,  tnat  drew  all  Paris  to  the  Porte- 
Saint-Martin." 

"  I  know  the  man  you  mean.  He  is  called 
Morok.  He  performed  a  kind  of  play  with  a 
tame  panther. ' 

"  Exactly  so ;  I  was  myself  present  at  a  sin- 
gular scene,  in  which  a  stranger,  an  Indian,  in 
consequence  of  a  wager,  it  was  said  at  the 
time,  jumped  upon  the  stage  and  killed  the 
panther." 

"  Well,  this  Morok,  brought  here  as  a  cholera- 
patient,  and  indeed  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
contagion,  soon  showed  signs  of  a  still  more 
frightful  malady." 

"  And  this  was " 

"  Hydrophobia." 

"  Did  he  become  mad  r" 

*<  Yes ;  he  confessed,  that  he  had  been  bitten 
a  few  days  before  by  one  of  the  large  dogs  in  his 
menagene ;  unfortunately,  we  only  knew  this 
circumstance,  after  the  terrible  attack,  which 
cost  the  life  of  the  poor  fellow  we  deplore." 

"  How  did  it  happen  then  ?" 

'*  Morok  was  in  a  room  with    three    other 

Satients.  Suddenly  seized  with  a  sort  of  furious 
elirium,  he  rose,  uttering  ferocious  cries,  and 
rushed  raying  mad  into  the  passage.  Our  poor 
friend  made  an  attempt  to  stop  him.  This  kind 
of  resistance  increased  the  frenzy  of  Morok,  who 
threw  himself  on  the  man  that  crossed  his  path, 
and,  tearing  him  with  his  teeth,  fell  down  in 
horrible  conyulsions." 

"  Ah !  you  are  right.  That  is  indeed  frightful. 
And,  notwithstandmg  every  assistance,  this  vic- 
tim of  Morok " 

"  Died  during  the  night,  in  dreadful  agonj  ; 
for  the  shock  had  been  so  violent,  that  bram- 
fover  almost  instantly  declared  itself." 

«<  And  is  Morok  dead  ?" 

*'  I  do  not  know.  He  was  to  be  taken  to 
another  hospital,  after  being  fast  bound,  in  the 
state  of  wesjLuess  which  generally  succeeds  the 
fit.  But,  till  he  can  be  removed,  he  has  been 
confined  in  a  room  up^stairs." 

••  But  he  cannot  recover." 

'<  I  should  think  he  must  be  dead  by  this 
time.  The  doctors  did  not  give  him  twenty-four 
hours'  life." 

The  persons  engaged  in  this  conversation, 
were  standing  in  an  antechamber  on  the  ground- 
floor,  in  which  usually  assembled  those  who 
eame  to  oflier  their  voluntary  aid  to  the  sick. 

One  door  of  this  room  communicated  with  the 
rest  of  the  hospital,  and  the  other  with  the 
passage  that  opened  upon  the  court-yard. 

**  Dear  me !"  said  one  of  the  two  speakers, 
looking  through  the  window.  **  See  what  two 
charming  girls  have  just  got  out  of  that  elegant 
carriage.  How  much  alike  they  are  !  Such  a 
resemblance  is  indeed  extraordinary." 

"  No  doubt,  they  are  twins.  Poor  young 
girls  !  they  are  dressed  in  mourning.  They 
have  perhaps  lost  father  or  mother." 

**  One  would  imagine  they,  are  coming  this 
way." 

••  Yes,  they  are  coming  up  the  steps." 

And  indeed  Rose  and  Blanche  soon  entered 
the  antechamber,  with  a  timid,  anxious  air, 
though  a  sort  of  feverish  excitement  was  visible 
in  theix  looks. 


One  of  the  two  men,  that  were  talking  to* 
gether,  moved  by  the  embarrassment  of  the 
^oung  girls,  advanced  towards  them,  and  said 
in  a  tone  of  attentive  politeness  :  **  Is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  ladies  ?" 

**  Is  not  this,  sir,"  replied  Rose,  "  the  infir- 
mary of  the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc  ?" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle." 

**  A  lady,  called  Madame  Augustine  du 
Tremblay,  was  brought  here,  we  are  told,  about 
two  days  ago.     Could  we  see  her  ?" 

"  I  would  just  observe  to  you,  mademoiselle, 
that  there  is  some  danger  in  entering  the  sick- 
wards." 

*•  It  is  a  dear  friend  that  we  wish  to  see," 
answered  Rose,  in  a  mild  and  firm  tone,  which 
sufficiently  expressed  that  she  was  determined 
to  brave  the  danger. 

"  I  cannot  be  sure,  mademoiselle,"  resumed 
the  other,  *•  that  the  person  you  seek  is  here ; 
but,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  into 
this  room  on  the  left,  you  will  find  there  the 
good  Sister  Martha ;  she  has  the  care  of  the 
women's  wards,  and  will  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation you  can  desire." 

**  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Blanche,  with  a 
graceful  bow ;  and  she  and  her  sister  entered 
together  the  apartment  which  had  been  pointed 
out  to  them. 

**  They  are  really  charming,"  said  the  man, 
looking  after  the  two  sisters,  who  soon  dis- 
appeared from  his  view.  •*  It  would  be  a  great 
pity,  if " 

He  was  unable  to  finish.  A  frightful  tumult, 
mingled  with  cries  of  alarm  and  horror,  rose 
suddenly  from  the  adjoining  rooms.  Almost 
instantly,  two  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  a 
number  of  the  sick,  half-naked,  pale,  fleshless, 
and  their  features  convulsed  with  terror,  rushed 
into  the  antechamber,  exclaiming :  **  Help ! 
help  !  the  madman !" 

It  is  impossible  to  paint  the  scene  of  despair- 
ing and  furious  confusion,  which  followed  this 
panic  of  so  many  aflOrighted  wretches,  fiying  to 
the  only  other  door,  to  escape  from  the  peril 
they  dreaded,  and  there  struggling  and  tramp- 
ling on  each  other  to  pass  through  the  narrow 
entrance. 

At  the  moment  when  the  last  of  these  un- 
happy creatures  succeeded  in  reaching  the  door, 
dragging  himself  along  upon  his  bleeding  hands, 
for  he  had  been  thrown  down  and  almost  crushed 
in  the  confusion — Morok,  the  object  of  so  much 
terror — Morok  himself  appeared. 

He  was  horrible.  With  the  exception  of  a 
rag  bound  about  his  middle,  his  wan  form  was 
entirely  naked,  and  from  his  bare  legs  still  hung 
the  remnants  of  the  cords  he  had  just  broken. 
His  thick,  yellow  hair  stood  almost  on  end,  his 
beard  bristled,  his  savage  eyes  rolled  full  of 
blood  in  their  orbits,  and  shone  with  a  glassy 
brightness ;  his  lips  were  covered  with  foam ; 
from  time  to  time,  he  uttered  hoarse,  guttural 
cries.  The  veins,  visible  on  his  iron  limbs,  were 
swollen  almost  to  bursting.  He  bounded  like  a 
wild  beast,  and  stretched  out  before  him  his  bony 
and  quivering  hands. 

At  the  moment  when  Morok  reached  the 
door-way,  by  which  those  he  pursued  had 
made  their  escape,  some  persons,  attracted  by 
the  noise,  managed  to  close  this  door  from  with- 
out, whilst  others  secured  that  which  communi- 
cated  with  the  sick- wards. 

Morok  thus  found  himself  a  prisoner. 

He  ran  to  the  window,  to  force  it  open,  and 
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throw  himself  into  the  coxirt-yard.  But,  stop- 
ping suddenly,  he  drew  back  nom  the  glittering 
panes,  seized  with  that  invincible  horror,  which 
all  the  victims  of  hydrophobia  feel  at  the  sight 
of  any  shining  object,  particularly  glass. 

The  unfortunate  creatures,  whom  he  had 
pursued,  saw  him  from  the  coiirt-yard  exhaust- 
ing himself  in  furious  efforts,  to  open  the  doors 
that  had  just  been  closed  upon  him.  Then, 
perceiving  the  inutility  of  his  attempts,  he  ut- 
tered savage  cries,  and  rushed  furiously  round 
the  room,  Uke  a  wild  beast  that  seeks  in  vain  to 
escape  from  its  cage. 

But,  suddenly,  those  of  the  spectators  of  this 
scene,  who  had  approached  nearest  to  the  win- 
dow, uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  fear  and 
anguish. 

Morok  had  perceived  the  little  door,  which 
led  to  the  closet  occupied  by  Sister  Martha, 
where  Rose  and  Blanche  had  entered  a  few 
minutes  before. 

Hoping  to  get  out  by  this  way,  Morok  drew 
the  hanole  of  ti&e  door  violently  towards  him, 
and  succeeded  in  half  opening  it,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resistance  he  experienced  from  the 
inside. 

For  UL  instant,  the  aflrighted  crowd  saw  the 
stiffisned  arms  of  Sister  Martha  and  the  orphans, 
clinging  to  the  door,  and  holding  it  back  with 
all  weir  might. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

HYDROPHOBIA. 

Whxn  the  sick  people,  assembled  in  the 
court-yard,  saw  the  desperate  efforts  of  Morok 
to  force  the  door  of  the  room  which  contained 
Sister  Martha  and  the  orphans,  their  fright  re- 
doubled. 

*' It  is  all  over  with  Sister  Martha!"  cried 
they. 

*'  The  door  will  give  way. 

**  And  the  closet  has  no  other  entrance." 

'*  There  are  two  young  girls  in  mourning  with 
her." 

**  Come !  we  must  not  leave  these  poor  women 
to  encounter  the  madman.  Follow  me,  friends !" 
cried  generously  one  of  the  spectators,  who  was 
still  blessed  with  health,  and  he  rushed  towards 
the  steps,  to  return  to  the  antechamber. 

"  It's  too  late !  it's  only  exposing  yourself  in 
vain !"  cried  many  persons,  holding  him  back  by 
force. 

At  this  moment,  voices  were  heard,  exclaim- 
ing :  **  Here  is  the  Abb6  Gabriel !" 

**  He  is  coming  down  stairs.  He  has  heard 
the  noise." 

**  He  is  asking  what  is  the  matter." 

"  What  will  he  do  ?" 

And  indeed  Gabriel,  occupied  with  a  d3ring 
person  in  a  neighbouring  room,  had  just  learned, 
that  Morok,  having  broken  his  bonds,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  from  the  chamber  in  which 
he  had  been  provisionally  confined. 

Foreseeing  the  terrible  dangers,  which  might 
result  from  the  escape  of  the  brute-tamer,  the 
young  missionary  consulted  only  his  courage, 
and  hastened  down,  in  the  hope  of  preventing 
greater  misfortunes. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders^  an  attendant  fol- 
lowed him,  bearing  a  chafing-dish  full  of  hot 
cinders,  on  which  lay  several  irons  of  a  white 
heat,  used  by  the  doctors  for  cauterising,  in  des- 
perate cases  of  cholera. 

The  angelic  countenance  of  Gabriel  was  very 


pale;  but  a  calm  intrepidity  slume  upon  his 
noble  brow.  Hastily  crossing  the  passage,  sad 
making  his  vray  throush  the  crowd,  he  went 
straight  to  the  door  of  tne  antechamber.  As  he 
approached  it,  one  of  the  sick  people  said  to 
him,  in  a  lamentable  voice :  *'  Ah,  air  I  it  is  all 
over.  Those  who  can  see  through  the  window, 
say  that  Sister  Martha  is  loet." 

Gabriel  made  no  answer,  but  ormsped  the  kej 
of  the  door.  Before  entoinff  the  room,  how- 
ever, he  turned  to  the  attendant,  and  said  to 
him,  in  a  firm  voice :  '*  Are  the  ixona  of  m  whits 
heat  r 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  Then  wait  here,  and  be  ready.  As  te  yoi, 
my  friends,"  he  added,  tnrning  to  aome  of  tiM 
sick,  who  shuddered  with  tenor»  **  ae  eoon  as  I 
enter,  shut  the  door  after  me.  I  will  answer  ftr 
the  rest.  And  you,  friend,  only  bring  jrour  irons 
when  I  call." 

And  the  young  missionary  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock.  Z 

At  this"  moment,  a  cry  d  alanou^pity^  Md 
admiration  rose  from  every  Up^  and  the  npcahi 
tors  of  this  scene  drew  back  mm.  the  door  wib 
an  involuntary  feeling  of  fear* 

Raising  his  eyes  to  heaven*  as  If  to  invoke  III 
assistance    at   this   tetriUe    «y»^Mniml»    Gebdri 

Eushed  open  the  door,  and  imaediate^  tkaeiit 
ehind  him. 

He  was  alone  with  Morok. 

The  brute-tamer,  by  a  last  fbrioos  eflhit»  hid 
almost  succeeded  in  openins  the  door,  to  whieh 
Sister  Martha  and  the  orimvis  were  ^ii»*jp>g, 
in  an  agony  of  terror,  and  uttering  piena^ 
cries. 

At  the  sound  of  Gabriel's  footsteps,  ICotok 
turned  round  suddenly.    Then,  T»*»t**f\d  of 
tinning  his  attack  on  the  closet,  he 
'with  a  roar  and  a  bound,  upon  the  young 
sionar^. 

During  this  time.  Sister  Martha  and  te 
orphans,  not  knowing  the  cause  of  the  suddn 
retreat  of  their  assailant,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  close  and  bolt  the  door,  and 
thus  placed  themselves  in  security  from  a  ntv 
attack. 

Morok,  with  haggard  eye,  and  teeth  convmU 
sively  clenched,  had  rushed  upom  Gabrid,  hk 
hands  extended  to  seize  him  by  the  throat.  The 
missionary  stood  the  shock  valiantly.  Gueanng 
at  a  glance,  the  intention  of  his  adveraary,  he 
seized  him  by  the  wrists  as  he  advanced,  and, 
holding  him  back,  he,  bent  him  down  vic^ently 
with  a  vigorous  hand. 

For  a  second,  Morok  and  Gabriel  iiiiiiiimiil 
mute,  breathless,  motionless,  gaadng  on  each 
other ;  then  the  missionary,  bending  oadLwards, 
strove  to  conquer  the  emnrts  of  the  «*^«*f  ^ 
who,  with  violent  jerks,  attempted  to  throw 
himself  upon  him,  and  to  seise  and  tear  him 
with  his  teeth. 

Suddenly,  the  strength  of  the  bmtn  tamrr 
seemed  to  fail,  his  knees  quivered,  his  livid  head 
sank  upon  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  closed.  The 
missionary,  supposing  that  a  momentary  weak- 
ness had  succeeded  to  the  ^  of  rage,  and  that 
the  ^Tetch  was  about  to  fall,  relaxed  his  hold 
in  order  to  lend  him  sssistance.  But  no  sooner 
did  he  feel  himself  at  liberty,  thanks  to  his 
crafty  device,  than  Morok  flnnx  himsdif  fiirioQBly 
upon  Gabriel.  Surnrised  by  this  sudden  atlKk, 
tlie  latter  stumblea,  and  at  once  fidt  hjauetf 
clasped  in  the  iron  arms  of  the  "^^^ffi 

Yet,  with   redoubled  atrength  and 
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ElnifsUng  bipiist  to  breast,  {<•<••■.  tii  font,  ih^  mi-- 
Bumuf  in  hia  lurn  succeeded  in  [TLpping  up  hU 
•dvcrauy,  «jid,  throwing  him  with  a  vigoroup 
EffcM,  again  seized  hii  hsinds,  and  now  held  him 
down  beneath  his  knee.  Having  thus  complGtelv 
mistered  him,  Osbricl  turneil  lii<  h«sd  to  call 
for  aMi><tanct^,  whenMorok.bya  de^erDtc  atrnini 
succeeded  in  rsising  himself  a  little,  and  seiied 
with  hi«  teeth  the  left  arm  of  the  misainnaiy. 

At  thin  aharp.  deep,  horrible  bite,  which  pene- 
lr«ted  the  Tery  flesh,  Gahriel  could  not  restrain 
B  ttf  of  anguish  and  horror.  He  strove  in  vain 
ta  disengage  himself,  for  his  arm  was  held  fust 
u  in  A  vice,  between  the  firm-set  jaws  of  Morok. 

This  frightful  scene  hod  lasted  less  time  than 
it  hail  taken  in  the  descriptidn,  when  suddenly 
tke  door  leading  to  the  passage  was  violently 
opmed,  and  several  counigeous  men,  who  had 
learned  from  the  patients  to  what  danger  the 
j'otug  priest  was  expoiod,  came  niahing  to  hii 
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:ii-islQLb  [-(.>,  in  spite  of  hia  recommendation  not  u 
cjitct  nil  iw  slioiilil  tall. 

The  uttt^ndant  was  amongst  the  number,  wit) 
his  chaGng  dish  and  his  hot  irons.  Gabriel,  ai 
soon  u  he  perceived  him,  said  to  him  in  nn  agi- 
tated  voice :  "  Quick,  friend  !  your  iron.  Thank 
God,  I  had  thought  of  that." 

One  of  the  men,  who  had  entered  the  r 
was  luckily  provided  witli  a  blanket ;  and  the 
moment  the  missionary  succeeded  in  wresting  his 
arm  from  the  clenched  teeth  of  Morok,  whom  lie 
still  held  down  with  his  knee,  this  blanket  was 
thrown  over  the  madman's  head,  so  that  he  cc 
now  be  held  and  bound  without  danger,  nolw 
standing  his  desperate  resistance. 

Then  Gabriel  rose,  tore  open  the  sleeve  of  his 
cassock,  and  layine  bare  hia  left  arm,  on  which  a 
deep  bite  was  visible,  bleeding,  and  of  a  bluish 
colour,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  attendant  tn  draw 
near,  seized  one  of  the  hot  irons,  and,  with  a  firm 
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imil  sure  hand,  twice  npplied  the  burning  metal 
to  the  wound,  with  a  calm  herouim  which  struck 
all  the  BpectstoiH  with  admiration, 

But  soon  so  mnny  variouB  emotions,  intiepidlf 
■Uitained,  were  follawed  by  a  neceBsu;  reactlan. 
Lnrge  drops  of  swcnt  stood  upon  OabneVs  brow ; 
his  long  light  hair  clung  to  hii  temples !  he 
grew  deadly  pale,  reeled,  lost  his  senses,  EUid  WB« 
eanied  into  the  next  room  to  recelTG  immediate 


An  a 


idental  d 


likely  enough  to 


or  Madame  do  Saint- 
DLuer'a  fHlsehood*  into  a  truth.  To  induce  the 
orphans  to  go  to  the  hospital,  ahe  had  told  them 
Gabriel  was  there,  which  at  the  time  she  was  far 
from  beliering.  On  the  contrary,  she  would 
hnye  winhed  to  prevent  a  meeting,  which,  from 
the  attachment  of  Iha  missioniirj  to  the  young 
girls,  might  interfere  with  her  projects. 

A  litUc  while  after  the  terrible 'scene  we  have 
just  related,  Rose  and  Blanche,  accompanied  by 
Sister  Martha,  entered  a  vast  room  of  a  strange 
and  fatal  aspect,  contBining  a  number  of  women 
who  htd  suddenly  been  seited  *llh  cholera. 

These  immense  spartmeiits,  generounly  sup- 

Elied  for  the  purpose  of  a  temporaty  hospital, 
ad  been  furnished  with  exccsaive  liuury.  Th« 
room  now  oceupied  b\  the  sick  women,  of  whom 
we  speak,  hud  been  tiscd  for  ■  ball-toatn.  Hie 
white  panels  glittered  with  aumptuoui  gilditig, 
and  the  magnificent  piet-glnsses  occupted  the 
space  between  the  win  down,  thtoUEh  which 
could  be  seen  tlie  fte<ih  Tprdure  of  a  pleasant 
g.-Lrden,  smiling  beneath  the  InSuence  of  the 
budding  Klay, 

In  the  mi3^t  of  all  Ihig  gilded  luiury,  an  a 
rich,  inlaid  lloor  of  costly  woods,  were  »een  ar- 
ranged in  regular  order  four  mwii  of  beds  of 
every  shape  and  kind,  fh>in  the  humble  trucXIe- 
bed  to  the  handsome  couch  in  carved  mahogany. 
This  long  room  was  divided  into  two  compafl- 


room,  so  aa  to  leave  an  npen  space  without  liedJi. 
for  the  volunteer  attendant*,  when  the  sick  dla 
not  require  their  aid.  At  one  of  these  e;itrB- 
mities  of  the  roam,  was  n  lofty  and  ma^tilicetit 
marble  chimney-piece,  ornamented  with  gitt 
bronze.  On  the  Hre  beneath,  Tarioua  drinks 
were  brewing  for  the  patients.  To  complete  the 
singular  picture,  women  of  every  class  took  their 
turns  in  attending  upon  the  sick,  to  whose  sighs 
and  groans  they  uways  responded  with  consoling 
words  of  hope  and  pity. 

Such  was  the  place,  at  once  strange  and 
mournful,  that  Rose  and  Blanche  entered  t'l- 
gethcT  hand  in  hand,  a  short  time  after  Gabriel 
had  displayed  such  heroic  tourage,  in  the  strug- 
gle against  Morok. 

Sister  Martha  accompanied  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters.  After  speaking  a  few  words  to  them 
in  a  whisper,  she  pointed  out  to  them  the  two 
divisions  in  which  the  beds  were  arranged,  and 
herselfwent  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  to  give 
some  orders. 

The  orphans,  still  under  the  impression  of  the 
terrible  danger,  from  which  Gabriel  had  rescued 
them  without  their  knowing  it,  were  both  ex- 


.  idi.  that  the  Rinccss  de  Saint-Diner,  i_. 
lowing  the  advice  of  Rodin,  had,  in  a  second  in 
terview,  skilfully  brought  about  without  tbe 
knowledge  of  Dagobert,  taken  advantage  of  list 
excitable  qualities  of  these  poor,  confiding,  sita- 
ple,  and  generoua  souls,  by  a  fatal  exaggeration 
of  the  most  noble  and  courageous  sentiments. 

The  orphans  having  asked  Sister  Martha,  if 
Hadame  Augustine  du  Tiemblay  had  been 
brought  to  this  asylimi  within  the  last  thrn 
dajrs,  that  peri^an  had  answered,  that  she  raQj 
did  not  know,  but,  if  they  would  go  through  the 
women's  wards,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  u- 
certftin.    For  the  abominsble  hypocrite,  who,  in 


conji 
child 


[uncUon  with  Rodin,  had  sent  the^e  tvo 
_dren  to  encounter  B  Mottol  peril,  had  told  la 
pudent  &lschoDdwhM  (he  antrmed,  that  their 


„ had  been  rMD<it«d  to  this  hmpital. 

During  their  exile,  alid  their  tollBoote  journey 
with  Dagobert,  the  sUteH  had  been  exposed  to 
mahy  hard  trials.    But  neCet-  had  they  witncued 

so  lod  u  spectncle,  as  thBt  which  now  oSkrti 
itselfto  their  view. 

The  long  row  of  beds,  on  which  to  many  pc 
crMtnrea  writhed  in  agonv,  some  uttering  deep! 
groafli,  some  only  a  dull  rattle  in  the  throat, 
•ntne  ftting  in  the  dellrum  of  fever,  or  calling  on  i 
those  ftom  whom  they  were  about  to  part  Cor. 
e*er — these  frightful  sights  and  sounds,  which  , 
are  too  much  even  for  brave  men,  must  ineviiablj  ■. 
(such  WHS  the  execrable  design  of  Rodin  and  bis 
BGCompbces)  make  a  fatal  impresaian  on  these ' 
two  young  girls,  urged  by  the  roost  generous  I 


It"  deep  and  poignant  bitternesB,  by  the  aide  of  [ 
the  fttBt  beds  they  came  to— it  waa  of  this  verr  [ 
malady,  tlie  cholera,  that  thetr  mother  had  diefl , 


pHtnhit  death. 


sisten,  enterine  this  vast  room 
of  to  (fearful  an  aspert,  and.  already  much  shaken  | 
by  the  terror  which  Morok  had  inspired,  pum- 
Ing  their  search  in  the  midst  of  these  unfortunate ! 
iireatliiP->,  whose  agony  and  death  reminded  Ilietn  I 
•tery  instant  of  the  agony  aBd  death  of  thdri 
aother !  I 

tat  a  moment,  at  aight  of  (hat  funeral  hall, 
Rom  and  Blanche  had  ttit  their  resolution  &il 
them.  A  black  pretentiihent  made  them  resret 
their  hetolc  imprndence ;  and  moreover,  f-— ■ 
several  minutes,  they  had  begun  to  feel  ai 
shudder,  and  painful  shootings  across  the 

files  ;   but,  attributing  these   symptoms  xc 
right   occBEioncd   by  Morok,   their    good   , 

valiant  natures  soon  stifled  a!!  these  fean.  They 
exchanged  glsnce*  of  Bifection,  their  courage  ib- 
vived,  and  both  of  them.  Rose  on  one  side  of  the 
partition,  and  Blanche  on  the  other,  proceeded 
with  their  painful  task. 

Gabriel,  carried  to  the  doctors' private  tfom, 
had  soon  recovered  his  senses,  llinnki  to  his 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  his  wound,  e»n- 
tertsed  in  time,  could  have  no  dangerous  conse- 
quences. As  soon  as  it  was  drcBSed,  he  iiudited 
on  returning  to  the  women's  wTird,  where  he 
had  been  ofiering  pious  consolations  to  a  dying 
person,  at  the  moment  they  had  come  to  infirm 
him  of  the  trightful  danger  caused  br  the  escape 
of  Morok. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  misslonaTir  entered 
the  room.  Rose  and  Blanche  arrived  slmott  to- 
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ether  at  the  term  of  their  mournful  search,  one 
from  the  left,  the  other  from  the  right-hand  row 
of  beds,  separated  by  the  partition  which  divided 
the  hall  into  compartments. 

The  two  sisters  had  not  yet  seen  each  other. 
Their  steps  tottered  as  they  advanced,  and  they 
were  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  lean  against 
the  beds  as  they  passed  along.  Their  strength 
was  rapidly  failing  them. 

Giddy  with  fear  and  pain,  they  appeared  to  act 
almost  mechanically. 

Alas !  the  orphans  had  been  seized,  almost  at 
the  same  moment,  with  the  terrible  symptoms 
of  cholera.  In  consequence  of  that  species  of 
physiological  phenomenon,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken — a  phenomenon  by  no  means 
rare  in  twins,  and  wnich  had  already  been  dis- 
played on  one  or  two  occasions  of  sickness — their 
organization  seemed  liable  to  the  same  sensa- 
tions, the  same  simultaneous  accidents,  like  two 
flowers  on  one  stem,  which  bloom  and  fade  to- 
gether. 

The  sight  of  so  much  suffering,  of  so  many 
agonies,  had  accelerated  the  development  of  this 
dreadful  disease.  Already,  on  their  agitated  and 
altered  countenances,  they  bore  the  mortal  tokens 
of  the  contagion,  as  they  came  forth,  each  on 
her  own  side,  from  the  two  subdivisions  of  the 
room  in  which  they  had  vainly  sought  their 
governess. 

Until  now  separated  by  the  partition.  Hose 
and  Blanche  had  not  yet  seen  each  other ;  but, 
when  at  length  their  eyes  met,  there  ensued  a 
heart-rending  scene. 


CHAPTER   XLVni, 

THE   OUAROIAN   ANQ£L. 

To  the  charming  freshness  of  the  sisters'  faces, 
had  succeeded  a  livid  paleness.  Their  large  blue 
eyes,  now  hollow  and  sunk  in,  appeared  of  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Their  lips,  once  so  rosy,  were 
now  suffused  with  a  violet  hue,  and  a  similar 
colour  Avas  gradually  displacing  the  transparent 
carmine  of  their  cheeks  and  fingers.  It  was  as 
if  all  the  roses  in  their  charming  countenances 
were  fading  and  turning  blue  beneath  the  icy 
blast  of  death. 

When  the  orphans  met,  tottering  and  hardly 
able  to  sustain  tnemselves,  a  cry  of  mutual  horror 
burst  from  their  lips.  Each  of  them  exclaimed, 
at  sight  of  the  fearful  change  in  her  sister's 
features :  **  Art  thou  also  ill,  sister  V* 

And  then,  bursting  into  tears,  they  threw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  looked 
anxiously  at  one  another. 

"  Good  heaven.  Rose !  how  pale  thou  art !" 

••  Like  thee,  sister." 

**  And  dost  thou  feel  a  cold  shudder  V* 

**  Yes — and  my  sight  fails  me," 

"  My  chest  is  all  on  fire." 

**  Sister,  we  are  perhaps  going  to  die." 

"  Let  it  only  be  together !" 

"  And  our  poor  father  r" 

"  And  Dagobert  I" 

"  Sister,  our  dream  is  come  true !"  cried  Rose, 
almost  deliriously,  as  she  threw  her  arms  round 
Blanche's  neck.  *'  Look  !  look !  the  angel  Ga- 
briel is  here  to  fetch  us." 

And  indeed,  at  this  moment,  Gabriel  entered 
the  open  space  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Heavens !  what  do  I  see  V*  cried  the  young 
priest.     "  The  daughters  of  Marshal  Simon  !" 

And,  rushing  forward,  he  received  the  sisters 
in  his  arms,  for  they  were  no  longer  able  to 


stand*  Already,  their  drooping  heads,  their  half- 
closed  eyes,  their  painful  and  difficult  breathing, 
announced  the  approach  of  death. 

Sister  Martha  was  close  at  hand.  She  hastened 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  Gabriel.  Aided  by  this 
pious  woman,  he  was  able  to  lift  the  orphans 
upon  a  bed  reserved  lor  the  doctor  in  attendance. 
For  fear  that  the  sight  of  this  mournful  agony 
should  make  too  deep  an  impression  on  the  other 
patients,  Sister  Martha  drew  a  large  curtain,  and 
the  two  sLstcrs  were  thus  in  some  sort  parted  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  room. 

Their  hands  had  been  so  tightly  clasped  to- 
gether, during  a  nervous  paroxysm,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  separate  them.  It  was  in  this 
position,  that  the  Urst  remedies  were  applied — 
remedies  incapable  of  conquering  the  violence  of 
the  disease,  but  wliich  at  least  mitigated  for  a 
few  moments  the  excessive  pains  they  suffered, 
and  restored  some  faint  glimmer  of  perception  to 
their  obscured  and  troubled  senses. 

At  this  moment,  Gabriel  was  leaning  over  the 
bed  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  grief.  With 
breaking  heart,  and  face  bathed  in  tears,  he 
thought  of  the  strange  destiny,  which  thus  made 
him  a  witness  of  the  death  of  these  two  yoimg 
girls,  his  relations,  w^hom  but  a  lew  months  be- 
fore he  had  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  the 
tempest.  In  spite  of  his  ffrmness  of  soul,  the 
missionary  could  not  help  shuddering,  as  he 
reflected  on  the  fate  of  the  orphans,  the  death 
of  Jacques  Rennepont,  and  the  fearful  devices, 
by  which  Mr.  Hardy,  retired  in  the  cloistered 
solitudes  of  Saint-Hcrem,  had  become  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  almost  in  dying.  The 
missionary  said  to  himself,  that  already  four 
members  of  the  Rennepont  family — his  family — 
had  been  successively  struck  down  by  some 
dreadful  fate  ;  and  he  asked  himself  with  alarm, 
how  it  was  that  the  detestable  interests  of  the 
Society  of  Loyola  should  be  served  by  a  provi- 
dential fatality  ?  The  astonishment  of  the  young 
missionary  would  have  given  place  to  the  deepest 
horror,  could  he  have  known  the  part  that  Rodin 
and  his  accomplices  had  taken,  both  in  the  death 
of  Jacques  Rennepont,  by  exciting,  through 
Morok,  the  evil  propensities  of  the  artisan,  and  in 
the  approaching  end  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  by 
converting,  through  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier, 
the  generous  inspirations  of  the  orphans  into  a 
suicidal  heroism. 

Roused  for  a  moment  from  the  painful  stupor 
in  which  they  had  been  plunged.  Rose  and 
Blanche  half- opened  their  large  eyes,  already 
dull  and  faded.  Then,  more  and  more  bewil- 
dered, they  both  gazed  hxedly  at  the  angelic 
countenance  of  Gabriel. 

"  Sister,"  said  Rose,  in  a  faint  voice,  •*  dost 
thou  see  the  archangel — as  in  our  dream — in 
Germany  r" 

"  Yes — three  days  ago — ^he  appeared  to  us." 

"  He  is  come  to  fetch  us." 

**  Alas !  will  our  death  save  our  poor  mother — 
from  purgatory  r" 

*'  Angel !  blessed  angel !  pray  God  for  our 
mother — and  for  us !" 

Until  now,  stupefied  with  amazement  and  sor- 
row, almost  suffocated  with  sobs,  Gabriel  had  not 
been  able  to  utter  a  word.  But,  at  these  words  of 
the  orphans,  he  exclaimed :  "  Dear  children,  why 
doubt  of  your  mother's  salvation?  Ah!  never  did 
a  purer  soul  ascend  to  its  Creator.  Your  mother  ? 
I  know  by  my  adopted  father,  that  her  virtues  and 
courage  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her. 
Oh !  believe  me ;  God  has  blessed  her." 
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**  Dost  hear,  siBter  }*'  cried  Rose;  and  a  ra^  of 
celestial  joy  Ulumined  for  an  instant  the  liTid 
faces  of  the  orphans.  **  God  has  blessed  our 
mother." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  resumed  Gabriel ;  "  banish  these 
sloomy  ideas.  Take  courage,  poor  children ! 
You  m\ist  not  die.    Think  of  your  father." 

*'  Our  father?"  said  Blanche, shuddering;  and 
she  continued  with  a  mixture  of  reason  and 
wild  excitement,  which  would  have  touched  tlie 
soul  of  tiie  most  indifferent :  '*  Alas !  he  will 
not  find  us  on  his  return.  Forgive  us,  father ! 
we  ^d  not  think  to  do  any  harm.  We  wished, 
like  thee,  to  do  something  generous — to  help  our 
governess " 

*'  And  we  did  not  think  to  die  so  quickly, 
and  so  soon.  Yesterday,  we  were  gay  and 
happy." 

•*  Oh,  good  angel !  you  will  appear  to  our 
father,  even  as  you  have  appeared  to  us.  You 
will  tcdl  him,  that,  in  dying — the  last  thought  of 
his  chUdren — was  of  him.' 


i( 


We  came  here,  without  Dagobert's  knowing 
it— do  not  let  our  father  scold  him." 

"  Blessed  angel !"  resumed  the  other  sister, 
in  a  still  more  feeble  voice  ;  **  appear  to  Dagobert 
also.  Tell  him,  that  we  ask  his  forgiveness,  for 
the  grief  our  death  will  occasion  him." 

"  And  let  our  old  friend  kiss  our  poor  Kabat- 
joie  for  us  —  our  faithful  guardian,"  added 
Blanche,  trying  to  smile. 

•*  And  then, '  resumed  Rose,  in  a  voice  that 
was  growing  still  fainter,  •*  promise  to  appear 
to  two  other  persons,  that  have  been  so  kind  to 
us — the  good  Mayeux — and  the  beautiful  Made- 
moiselle Adrienne." 

"  We  forget  none  whom  we  have  loved,"  said 
Blanche,  with  a  last  effort.  "  Now,  God  grant 
we  may  go  to  our  mother,  never  to  leave  her 
more !' 

"  You  promised  it,  good  angel — you  know — 
in  the  dream.  You  said  to  us  :  '  Poor  children 
— come  from  so  far — you  will  have — traversed 
the  earth — to  rest  on  the  maternal  bosom  !* " 

•*  Oh !  it  is  dreadful — dreadful !  JSo  youn^ — 
and  no  hope !"  murmured  Gabriel,  as  he  buned 
his  face  in  his  hands.  "  Almighty  Father !  thy 
views  are  impenetrable.  Alas  !  why  should 
tiiese  children  die  this  cruel  death  ?" 

Rose  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  said  in  an  ex- 
piring tone:  "  I/Ct  us  be  buried  together!— after 
our  death — as  in  life — united * 

And  the  two  sisters  turned  their  dying  looks 
upon  Gabriel,  and  stretched  out  towards  him 
their  supplicating  hands. 

**  Oh,  blessed  martyrs  to  a  generous  devo- 
tion!" cried  the  missionary,  raising  to  heaven 
his  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  *'  Angelic  souls ! 
treasures  of  innocence  and  truth !  ascend,  ascend 
to  heaven — ^sinoe  God  calls  you  to  him,  and  the 
earth  is  not  worthy  to  possess  you !" 

**  Sister  !  father  !"  were  the  last  words  that 
the  orphans  pronounced  with  their  dying  voices. 

And  then  these  two  sisters,  by  a  last  instinc- 
tive impulse,  endeavoured  to  clasp  each  other, 
and  their  eyes  half-opened  to  exchange  yet 
another  fflance.  They  shuddered  twice  or  thrice, 
their  limbs  stiffened,  a  deep  sigh  struggled  from 
their  violet-coloured  lips.  Rose  and  Blanche 
were  dead ! 

Gabriel  and  Sister  Martha,  after  closing  the 
eyes  of  the  orphans,  knelt  down  to  pray  by  the 
side  of  that  fimeral  couch. 

Suddenly,  a  great  tumult  was  heard  in  the 
room.    Rapid  footsteps,  mingled  with  impreca- 


tions, sounded  close  at  hand,  the  curtain  wu 
drawn  aside  from  this  mournful  scene,  and 
Dagobert  entered  precipitately,  pale,  haggard, 
his  dress  in  disorder. 

At  sight  of  Gabriel  and  the  Sister  of  Charity 
kneeling  beside  the  corpses  of  his  children,  the 
soldier  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  tried  to  ad- 
vance—  but  in  vain — for,  before  Gabriel  could 
reach  him,  Dagobert  fell  flat  on  the  ground, 
and   his    grey  head    struck  violently    on   the 

floor. 

«  «  « 

It  is  night — a  dark  and  stormy  night. 

One  o'clock  in  the  morning  Iuls  just  sounded 
from  the  church  of  Montmartre. 

It  is  to  the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  that  they 
have  carried  the  cofim,  which  according  to  the 
last  wishes  of  Rose  and  Blanche,  contains  them 
both.  ♦ 

Through  the  thick  shadow,  which  rests  upon 
that  field  of  death,  may  be  seen  moving  a  pale 
light. 

It  is  the  gravedigger.  He  advances  irith 
caution ;  a  dark  lantern  is  in  his  hand. 

A  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  accompanies  him. 
lie  holds  down  his  head,  and  weeps.  It  ii 
Samuel. 

Samuel,  the  old  Jew — the  guardian  of  the 
house  in  the  Hue  Saint- Fran<^ois. 

On  the  night  of  the  funeral  of  Jacques  Renne- 
pont,  the  first  who  died  of  the  seven  heirs,  azid 
who  was  buried  in  another  cemetery,  Samuel  had 
a  similar  m3rsterioiis  interview  with  the  grave- 
digger,  to  obtain  a  favour  at  the  price  of  gold. 

A  strange  and  awfiil  favour  ! 

After  passing  down  several  paths,  bordered 

with  cypress-trees,  by  the  side  of  many  tombs, 

the  Jew  and  the  gravedigger  arrived  at  a  little 

;  glade,   situated  near  the  western  wall  of  the 

cemetery. 

The  night  was  so  dark,  that  scarcely  anything 
could  be  seen. 

After  moving  his  lantern  up  and  down,  and 
all  about,  the  gravedigger  showed  Samuel,  at  the 
foot  of  a  tall  yew-tree,  with  long  black  branches, 
a  little  mound  of  newlv-raiscd  earth,  and  said : 
"  It  is  there." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it '" 

"  Yes,  yes  —  two  bodies  in  one  coffin !  it  is  not 
such  a  common  thing." 

"  Alas !  two  in  the  same  coffin !"  said  the  Jew, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

••  Now  that  you  know  the  place,  what  do  you 
want  more  ?"  asked  the  gravedigger. 

Samuel  did  not  answer.  He  lell  on  his  knees, 
and  pioiisly  kissed  the  little  mound.  Then 
rising,  with  his  cheeks  bathed  in  tears,  he  ap- 
proached the  gravedigger,  and  spoke  to  him 
for  some  moments  in  a  w^hisper — ^though  they 
were  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  deserted 
place. 

Then  began  between  those  two  men  a  myste- 
rious dialogue,  which  the  night  enveloped  in 
shade  and  silence. 

The  gravedigger,  alarmed  at  what  Samuel 
asked  him,  at  first  refused  his  request. 

But  the  Jew,  employing  persuasion,  entreaties, 
tears,  and  at  last  the  seduction  of  the  jingling 
gold,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  scruples  of  the 
gravedigger.  Though  the  latter  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  what  he  promised,  he  said  to  Samuel 
in  an  agitated  tone :  "  To-morrow  night  then,  at 
two  o'clock." 

'*I  shall  be  behind  the  wall,"  answered 
Samuel,  pointing  out  the  place  with  the  aid  of 
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the  lantern.  "  I  will  throw  three  stones  into  the 
cemetery,  as  a  signal." 

**  Yes,  three  stones — as  a  signal,"  replied  the 
gravedigger,  shudderinff,  and  wiping  the  cold 
sweat  from  his  forehead. 

With  considerable  remains  of  vigour,  notwith- 
standing his  great  age,  Samuel  availed  himself  of 
the  broken  surface  of  the  low  wall,  and  climbing 
over  it,  soon  disappeared. 

The  gravedigger  returned  home  "with  hasty 
strides.  From  time  to  time,  he  looked  fearfully 
behind  him,  as  though  he  had  been  pursued  by 

some  fatal  vision. 

«  *  « 

On  the  evening  after  the  funeral  of  Rose  and 
Blanche,  Kodin  wrote  two  letters. 
The  first,  addressed  to  his  mysterious  corres- 

Jondent  at  Home,  alluded  to  the  deaths  of 
acques  Rennepont,  and  Hose  and  Blanche 
Simon,  as  well  as  to  the  cession  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
property,  and  the  donation  of  Gabriel — events 
which  reduced  the  claimants  of  the  inherit- 
ance to  two — Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and 
Djalma. 

This  first  note,  written  by  Rodin  for  Rome, 
contained  only  the  following  words ;  "  Take  five 
from  SEVEN,  there  remain  two.  Annottnce  this 
remit  to  the  Cardinal-Prince,  Let  him  go  on,  I 
advance — advance — advance  !** 

The  second  note,  in  a  feigned  hand,  was 
addressed  to  Marshal  Simon,  to  be  delivered  by 
a  sure  messenger,  and  contained  these  few  lines : 
"  If  there  is  yet  time,  make  haste  to  return.  Your 
daughters  are  both  dead.  You  will  be  informed 
irAo  killed  them," 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

RUIN. 

It  is  the  day  after  the  death  of  Marshal  Simon's 
daughters.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  is  yet 
ignorant  of  the  sad  end  of  her  yoimg  relatives. 
Her  countenance  is  radiant  with  happiness,  and 
never  has  she  looked  more  beautiful ;  her  eye 
has  never  been  more  brilliant,  her  complexion 
more  dazzling  white,  her  lip  of  a  richer  coral. 

According  to  her  somewnat  eccentric  custom 
of  dressing  herself  in  her  own  house  in  a  pic- 
turesque style,  Adrienne  wears  to-day,  though 
it  is  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  pale 
green,  watered  silk  dress,  with  a  very  full  skirt, 
the  sleeves  and  bodice  slashed  with  rose-coloured 
ribbon,  and  adorned  with  white  bugles  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship ;  whilst  a  slender  network, 
also  of  white  bugles,  concealing  the  thick  plait 
of  Adrienne's  back-hair,  forms  an  oriental  head- 
dress of  charming  originality,  and  contrasts 
agreeably  with  the  long  curls  of  the  young  girl, 
which  fall  in  front  almost  to  the  swell  of  the 
bosom. 

To  the  expression  of  indescribable  happiness, 
which  marks  the  features  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  is  added  a  certain  resolute,  cutting, 
satirical  air,  which  is  not  habitual  to  her.  Her 
charming  head,  and  sraceful,  swan-like  neck, 
are  raised  in  an  attitude  of  defiance  ;  her  small, 
rose-coloured  nostrils  seem  to  dilate  with  ill- 
repressed  ardour,  and  she  waits  with  haughty 
impatience  for  the  moment  of  an  aggressive  and 
ironical  interview.  Not  far  from  Adrienne  is 
La  Mayeux.  She  has  resumed  in  the  house  the 
place  which  she  at  first  occupied.  The  young 
sempstress  is  in  mourning  for  ner  sister,  but  her 
coimtenance  is  expressive  of  a  mild,  calm  sor- 
row.   She  looks  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville 


with  surprise ;  for  never,  till  now,  has  she  seen 
the  features  of  the  fair  patrician  impressed  with 
such  a  character  of  ironical  audacity. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  was  exempt  from 
the  slightest  coquetry^  in  the  narrow  and  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  Yet  she  now  cast  an 
enquiring  look  at  the  glass  before  which  she  was 
standing,  and,  having  restored  the  elastic  smooth- 
ness to  one  of  her  long,  golden  curls,  by  rolling 
it  for  a  moment  round  her  ivory  finger,  she  care- 
fully efiaced  with  her  hand  some  almost  imper- 
ceptible folds,  which  had  formed  themselves  in 
the  thick  material  of  her  elegant  corsage. 

This  movement,  and  that  of  turning  her  back 
to  the  glass,  to  see  if  her  dress  sat  perfectly  on 
all  points,  revealed,  in  serpentine  imdulations, 
all  the  charms  and  graces  of  her  light  and 
elegant  figure ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  rich  fulness 
of  her  shoulders,  white  and  firm  as  sculptured 
alabaster,  Adrienne  belonged  to  that  class  of 
privileged  persons,  who  are  able  at  need  to  make 
a  girdle  out  of  a  garter. 

Having  performed,  with  indescribable  grace, 
these  charming  evolutions  of  feminine  coquetry^ 
Adrienne  turned  towards  La  Mayeux,  whose 
surprise  was  still  on  the  increase,  and  said  to 
her,  smiling :  •*  My  dear  Magdalen,  do  not 
laugh  at  my  question — but  what  would  you  say 
to  a  picture,  that  should  represent  me  as  I  am 
now  r^' 

**  ^\^ly,  mademoiselle " 

**  There  you  are  again,  with  your  mademoi' 
seller  said  Adrienne,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  re- 
proach. 

*•  Well  then,  Adrieime,"  resumed  La  Mayeux, 
"  I  think  it  would  be  a  charming  picture,  for 
you  are  dressed,  as  usual,  with  perfect  taste." 

**  But  am  I  not  better  dressed  than  on  other 
days,  my  dear  poetess  ?  I  begin  by  telling  you 
that  I  do  not  ask  the  question  for  my  own  sake," 
said  Adrienne,  gaily. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so,"  replied  La  Mayeux, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  It  is  certainly  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  that  would  suit  you  better. 
The  light  green  and  the  pale  rose-colour,  with 
the  soft  lustre  of  the  white  ornaments,  harmonise 
so  well  with  your  golden  hair,  that  I  cannot 
conceive,  I  tell  you,  a  more  graceful  picture." 

La  Mayeux  felt  what  she  said,  and  she  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  express  it,  for  we  know  the 
intense  admiration  of  that  poetic  soul  for  all  that 
was  beautiful. 

"  Well !"  resumed  Adrienne,  gaily,  "  I  am 
glad,  my  dear,  that  you  find  me  better  dressed 
than  usual." 

"  Only,"  said  La  Mayeux,  hesitating 

"  Only  ?"  repeated  Adrienne,  looking  at  La 
Mayeux  with  an  air  of  interrogation. 

"  Why,  only,"  resumed  La  Mayeux,  "  that,  if 
I  have  never  seen  you  look  more  pretty,  I  have 
also  never  observed  in  your  features,  the  resolute 
and  ironical  expression,  which  they  had  just 
now.    It  was  like  an  air  of  impatient  defiance." 

**  And  so  it  was,  m^  dear  little  Magdalen," 
said  Adrienne,  throwmg  her  arms  round  La 
Mayeux's  neck  with  joyous  tenderness.  "  I 
must  kiss  you,  for  having  guessed  it.  Y'ou  see, 
I  expect  a  visit  from  my  dear  aunt." 

"The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier ?"  cried  La 
Mayeux,  in  alarm.  **  That  wicked  lady,  who 
did  you  so  much  evil  r"     • 

"The  very  same.  She  has  asked  for  an 
interview,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive 
her." 

Delighted?" 
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**  Yes — a  somewhat  ironical  and  malicious 
delight,  it  is  true,"  answered  Adrienne,  stUl 
more  gaily.  "  You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 
She  regrets  her  gallantries,  her  beauty,  her 
youth— even  her  size  afflicts  the  holy  woman  ! — 
and  she  will  see  me  young,  fair,  beloved — and 
above  all  thin — yes,  thin,'*  added  Mademoiselle 
de  CardoviUe,  laughing  merrily.  **  And  you 
may  imagine,  my  dear,  what  envy  and  despair, 
the  sight  of  a  young,  thin  woman  excites  in  a 
fat  one  of  accrtain  age  !" 

**  My  friend,"  said  La  Mayeux,  gravely,  "  you 
speak  in  iest.  And  yet,  I  know  not  why,  the 
coming  of  this  princess  alarms  me." 

**  Dear,  gentle  soul,  be  satisfied !"  answered 
Adrienne,*  affectionately.  **  I  do  not  fear  this 
woman — I  no  longer  have  any  fear  of  her — and, 
to  prove  it  to  her  confusion,  I  will  treat  her — a 
monster  of  hypocrisy  and  wickedness,  who  comes 
here,  no  doubt,  on  some  abominable  design — 
I  will  treat  her  as  an  inoffensive,  ridiculous, 
fat  woman  !"     And  Adrienne  again  laughed. 

A  servant  here  entered  the  room,  and  inter- 
rupted the  mirth  of  Adrienne,  by  saying :  **  The 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  wishes  to  know  if  Ma- 
demoiselle can  receive  her  r" 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville ;  and  the  servant  retired. 

La  Mayeux  was  about  to  rise  and  quit  the 
room ;  but  Adrienne  held  her  back,  and  said  to 
her,  taking  her  hand,  with  an  air  of  serious 
tenderness :  "  Remain,  my  dear  friend,  I  entreat 
you." 

"  Do  you  wish  it  r" 

"  Yes  ;  I  wish — still  in  revenge,  you  know," 
said  Adrienne,  "with  a  smile,  '*  to  prove  to 
Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  that  I  have  an  affec- 
tionate friend — ^that  I  have,  in  fact,  every  hap- 
piness." 
"  But,  Adrienne,"  replied  La  Mayeux,  timidly, 

"  consider " 

•*  Silence !  here  is  the  princess,  llemain  !  I 
ask  it  as  a  favour.  The  instinct  of  your  heart 
will  discover  any  snare  she  may  have  laid.  Did 
not  your  affection  warn  me  of  the  plots  of 
Rodin?" 

La  Mayeux  could  not  refuse  such  a  request. 
She  remained,  but  was  about  to  draw  back  from 
the  fire-place.  Adrienne,  however,  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  made  her  resume  her  seat  in  the 
arm-chair,  saying :  **  My  dear  Magdalen,  keep 
your  place.  You  owe  nothing  to  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier.  With  me,  it  is  different ;  she 
comes  to  my  house." 

Hardly  had  Adrienne  uttered  these  words, 
when  the  princess  entered,  with  head  erect,  and 
haughty  air  (we  liave  said,  she  could  carry 
herself  most  loftily),  and  advanced  with  a  firm 
step. 

The  strongest  minds  have  their  side  of  puerile 
weakness ;  a  savage  envy,  excited  by  the  ele- 
gance, wit,  and  beauty  of  Adrienne,  bore  a  large 
part  in  the  hatred  of  the  princess  for  her  niece ; 
and  though  it  was  idle  to  think  of  eclipsing 
Adrienne,  and  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier  did  not 
seriously  mean  to  attempt  it,  she  could  not  for- 
bear, in  preparing  for  the  interview  she  had 
demanded,  to  take  more  pains  even  than  usual 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  dress.  Beneath  her 
gown  of  shot-silk,  she  was  laced  in  and  tight- 
ened to  excess — a  pressure,  which  considerably 
increased  the  colour  in  her  cheeks.  The  crowd 
of  jealous  and  hateful  sentiments,  which  in- 
spired her  with  regard  to  Adrienne,  had  so 
troubled  the  clearness  of  her  ordinarily  calm 


judgment,  that,  instead  of  the  plain  and  quiet 
style,  in  which,  as  a  woman  of  tact  and  taste, 
she  was  generally  attired,  she  now^committed  the 
folly  of  wearing  a  dress  of  changing  hues,  and  a 
garnet-coloured  hat,  adorned  with  a  magxiificent 
bird  of  paradise. 

Hate,  envy,  the  pride  of  triumph — for  she 
thought  of  the  skilml  perfidy,  with  which  she 
had  sent  to  almost  certain  death  the  daughters 
of  Marshal  Simon — and  the  execrable  hope  of 
succeeding  in  new  plots,  were  all  expressed  in 
the  countenance  of  the  Princess  de  Samt-Dizier, 
as  she  entered  her  niece's  apartment. 

Without  advancing  to  meet  her  aunt,  Adrienne 
rose  politely  from  the  sofa  on  which  she  was 
seated,  made  a  half-coiirtsey,  full  of  grace  and 
dignity,  and  immediately  resumed  her  former 
posture.  Then  pointing  to  an  arm-chair  near 
the  fire-place,  at  one  comer  of  which  sat  La 
Mayeux,  and  she  herself  at  the  other,  she  said : 
**  Pray  sit  down,  madam." 

Tlic  princess  turned  very  red,  remained  stand- 
ing, and  cast  a  disdainful  glance  of  insolent 
surprise  at  La  Mayeux,  who,  in  compliance  with 
Adrienne' s  wish,  only  bowed  slightly  at  the 
entrance  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier,  without 
offering  to  give  up  her  place.  In  acting  thus, 
the  young  sempstress  followed  the  dictates  of 
her  conscience,  which  told  her  that  the  real 
superiority  did  not  belong  to  this  base,  hypo- 
critical, and  wicked  princess,  but  rather  to  such 
a  person  as  herself^  the  admirable  and  devoted 
La  Mayeux. 

**  Let  me  beg  you  to  sit  down,  nuulam," 
resumed  Adrienne,  in  a  mild  tone,  as  she  pointed 
to  the  vacant  chair. 

*•  The  interview  I  have  demanded,  mademoi- 
selle," said  the  princess,  '*  must  be  a  private 
one." 

*^  I  have  no  secrets,  madam,  for  my  best  friend ; 
you  may  speak  in  presence  of  Mademoiselle." 

**  I  have  long  known,"  replied  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  with  bitter  irony,  "  that  in  all 
things  you  care  little  for  secrecy,  and  that  you 
are  easy  in  the  choice  of  what  you  call  your 
friends.  But  you  will  permit  me  to  act  differ- 
ently from  you.  If  you  have  no  secreta,  made- 
moiselle, I  have — and  I  do  not  choose  to  confide 
them  to  the  first  comer." 

So  saying,  the  pious  lady  glanced  contemp- 
tuously at  La  Mayeux.  The  latter,  hurt  at  the 
insolent  tone  of  the  princess,  answered  mildly 
and  simply :  "  I  do  not  see  what  can  be  the 
great  difference,  between  the  first  and  the  last 
comer  to  Mademoiselle  de  CardoviUe' s." 

**  What  I  can  it  speak  V*  cried  the  princess, 
insolently. 

"  It  can  at  least  answer,  madam,"  replied  Ia 
Mayeux,  in  her  calm  voice. 

"  I  wish  to  see  you  alone,  mademoiselle — is 
that  clear  r"  said  the  princess  impatiently  to  her 
niece. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  do  not  quite  un- 
derstand you,  madam,"  said  Adrienne,  with  an 
air  of  surprise.  **  Mademoiselle,  who  honours 
me  with  her  friendship,  is  willing  to  be  present 
at  this  interview,  which  you  have  askea  for — ^I 
say  she  has  consented  to  be  present — ^for  it  needs, 
I  confess,  the  kindest  condescension  in  her,  to 
resign  herself,  from  affection  for  me,  to  hear  all 
the  graceful,  obliging,  and  charming^  things, 
which  you  have  no  doubt  come  hither  to 
communicate." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  the   princess,  aogrilj 
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"  Pc?nnit  me  to  interrupt  you,  madam,"  re- 
sumed Adriemie,  in  a  tone  of  perfect  amenity, 
and  as  if  she  were  addressing  the  most  flattering 
compliments  to  her  visitor.  **  To  put  you  quite 
at  your  ease  with  Mademoiselle,  I  will  begin  by 
informing  you,  that  she  is  quite  aware  of  aU 
the  holy  perfidies,  the  pious  wrongs,  the  devout 
infamies,  of  which  you  nearly  made  me  the 
victim.  She  knows  that  you  are  a  mother  of  the 
church,  such  as  one  sees  but  few  in  these  days. 
May  I  hope*  therefore,  madam,  that  you  will 
dispense  with  this  delicate  and  interesting 
reserve  r" 

"  Really,"  ssdd  the  princess,  with  a  sort  of 
incensed  amazement,  *'  I  scarcely  know  if  I 
wake  Or  sleep." 

**  Dear  me!"  said  Adricnne,  in  apparent 
alarm ;  "  this  doubt  as  to  the  state  of  your 
faculties  is  very  shocking,  madam.  I  see,  that 
the  blood  flies  to  your  head,  for  your  face  suffici- 
ently shows  it ;  you  seem  oppressed,  confined, 
uncomfortable — perhaps  (we  women  may  say  so 
between  ourselves)  perhaps,  you  are  laced  a 
little  too  tightly,  madam  r" 

These  words,  pronounced  by  Adrienne  with 
an  air  of  warm  interest  and  perfect  simplicity, 
almost  choked  the  princess  with  rage.  She  be- 
came crimson,  seated  herself  abruptly,  and  ex- 
claimed :  ••  Be  it  so,  mademoiselle  !  I  prefer 
this  reception  to  any  other.  It  puts  me  at  my 
ease,  as  you  say." 

•*  Is  it  not  so,  madam  ?"  said  Adrienne,  with 
a  smile.  **  You  may  now  at  least  speak  frankly 
all  that  you  feel,  which  must  for  you  have  the 
charm  oi  novelty.  Confess  that  you  arc  obliged 
to  me,  for  enabling  you,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
lay  aside  that  mask  of  piety,  amiability,  and 
goodness,  which  must  be  so  troublesome  to 
you." 

As  she  listened  to  the  sarcasms  of  Adrienne 
(an  innocent  and  excusable  revenge,  if  we  con- 
sider all  the  wrongs  she  had  suflered).  La  Mayeux 
felt  her  heart  sink  -within  her ;  for  she  dreaded 
the  malignity  of  the  princess,  who  replied  with 
the  utmost  calmness :  <*  A  thousand  thanks, 
mademoiselle,  for  your  excellent  intentions  and 
sentiments.  I  appreciate  them  as  I  ought,  and 
I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  prove  it  to  you." 

"  Well,  madam,"  said  Adrienne,  playfully, 
"  let  us  have  it  all  at  once.  I  am  fiill  of  im- 
patient curiosity." 

"  And  yet,"  said  the  princess,  feigning  in  her 
turn  a  bitter  and  ironical  delight,"  you  are  far 
from  having  the  least  notion  of  what  I  am  about 
to  announce  to  you." 

"  Indeed ! — I  fear,  madam,  that  your  candour 
and  modesty  deceive  you,"  replied  Adrienne, 
with  the  same  mocking  aflability  ;  "  for  there  are 
very  few  things  on  your  part,  that  can  surprise 
me,  madam.  You  must  be  aware,  that  from  you 
I  am  prepared  for  anything." 

"  rerhaps,  mademoiselle,"  said  the  princess, 
laying  a  great  stress  on  her  words,  **  if,  for  ex- 
ample, I  were  to  tell  you,  that  within  twenty- 
four  hours — suppose,  between  this  and  to-mor- 
row— you  will  be  reduced  to  poverty " 

This  was  so  unexpected,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  started  in  spite  of  herself,  and  La 
Mayeux  shuddered. 

"  Ah,  mademoiselle !"  said  the  princess,  with 
triumphant  joy  and  cruel  mildness,  as  she  watched 
the  growing  surprise  of  her  niece ;  "  confess,  that 
I  have  astonished  you  a  little.  You  were  right 
in  giving  to  our  interview  the  turn  it  has  taken. 
I  should  have  needed  all  sorts  of  circumlocutions, 


to  say  to  you :  *  Mademoiselle,  by  to-morrow, 
you  will  be  as  poor  as  you  are  rich  to-day.' 
But  now  I  can  tell  you  the  fact,  quite  plainly  and 
simply." 

Recovering  from  her  first  amazement,  Adri- 
enne replied  with  a  calm  smile,  which  checked 
the  joy  of  the  princess :  **  Well !  I  confess 
frankly,  madam,  that  you  have  surprised  me ;  I 
expected  from  you  one  of  those  black  pieces  of 
malignity,  one  of  those  well-laid  plots,  in  which 
you  are  known  to  excel — and  I  did  not  think  you 
would  make  all  this  fuss  about  such  a  trifle.* 

"  To  be  ruined — completely  ruined,"  cried  the 
princess,  **  and  that  by  to-morrow — you  that 
have  been  so  prodigal — to  see  your  house,  your 
furniture,  your  horses,  your  jewels,  even  the 
ridiculous  dresses  of  which  you  are  so  vain,  all 
taken  from  you — do  you  call  that  a  trifle  ?  You, 
that  spend  with  indifference  thousands  of  louis — 
you  to  be  reduced  to  a  pension,  inferior  to  the 
wages  vou  give  your  servant— do  you  calj  that  a 
trifle  ?"* 

To  her  aunt's  cruel  disappointment,  Adrienne, 
who  appeared  quite  to  have  recovered  her 
serenity,  was  about  to  answer  accordingly,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and,  without  being 
announced.  Prince  Djalma  entered  the  room. 

A  proud  and  tender  expression  of  delight 
beamed  from  the  radiant  brow  of  Adrienne  at 
sight  of  the  prince,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  look  of  triumphant  happiness  and 
high  disdain,  ^at  she  cast  upon  Madame  de 
Samt-Dizier. 

Djalma  himself  had  never  looked  more  hand- 
some ;  and  never  had  more  intense  happiness 
been  impressed  on  a  hiunan  countenance.  The 
Indian  wore  a  long  robe  of  white  cashmere, 
adorned  with  innumerable  stripes  of  gold  and 
purple  ;  his  turban  was  of  the  same  colour  and 
material ;  a  magnificent,  figured  shawl  was 
twisted  about  his  waist. 

On  seeing  the  Indian,  whom  she  had  not  hoped 
to  meet  at  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville' s,  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  could  not  at  first  con- 
ceal her  extreme  surprise. 

It  was  then  between  Madame  de  Saint-Dixier, 
Adrienne,  La  Mayeux,  and  Djalma,  that  the  fol- 
lowing scene  took  place. 

CHAPTER  L. 

RECOLLECTIONS. 

Djalma,  having  never  before  met  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier  at  Adrienne's,  at  first  appeared 
rather  astonished  at  her  presence.  The  princess, 
keeping  silence  for  a  moment,  contemplated 
with  implacable  hatred  and  envy  those  two 
beings,  at  once  so  fair  and  young,  so  loving  and 
happy.  Suddenly,  she  started,  as  if  she  had 
just  remembered  something  of  great  importance, 
and  for  some  seconds  she  remained  absorbed  in 
thought. 

Acfrienne  and  Djalma  availed  themselves  of 
this  interval  to  gaze  fondly  on  each  other,  with 
a  sort  of  ardent  idolatry,  which  filled  their  eyes 
with  sweet  tears.  Then,  at  a  movement  of  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Dizier,  who  seemed  to  rouse  her- 
self from  her  momentary  trance.  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville  said  to  the  yoimg  Indian,  with  a 
smile :  **  My  dear  cousin,  I  have  to  repair  an 
omission  (voluntary,  I  confess,  and  for  good  rea- 
sons), in  never  having  before  mentioned  to  you 
one  of  my  relations,  whom  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  present  to  you.  The  Princess  de 
Saint-Dizier !" 


^f^ 
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Djalma  bowed;  but  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo- 
ville  resumed,  just  as  her  aunt  was  about  to 
make  some  reply:  "Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
came  very  kindly  to  inform  me  of  an  event,  which 
is  a  most  fortimate  one  for  me,  and  of  which  I 
will  speak  to  you  hereafter,  cousin — unless  this 
amiable  lady  should  wish  to  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  of  making  such  a  commimication.*' 

The  unexpected  arrival  of  the  prince,  and  the 
recollections  which  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
the  princess,  had  no  doubt  greatly  modiiied  her 
first  plans ;  for,  instead  of  continuing  the  con- 
versation vdih  regard  to  Adrienne*s  threatened 
loss  of  fortune,  Madame  de  Saint-Bizier  an- 
swered with  a  bland  smile,  that  covered  an 
odious  meaning :  **  I  should  be  sorry,  prince, 
to  deprive  my  dear  and  amiable  niece  of  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  to  you  the  happy  news, 
to  which  she  alludes,  and  which,  as  a  near  rela- 
tive, I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  her.  I 
have  l^ere  some  notes  on  this  subject,"  added 
the  princess,  delivering  a  paper  to  Adrienne, 
"  which  I  hope  will  prove,  to  her  entire  satis- 
faction, the  reality  of  what  I  have  annoimced  to 
her." 

'*  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  aunt,"  said 
Adrienne,  receiving  the  paper  with  perfect  indif- 
ference ;  "  these  precautions  and  proofs  are 
quite  superfluous.  You  know  that  I  always 
believe  you  on  your  word,  when  it  concerns  your 
good  feeling  towards  myself." 

Notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  the  refined 
perfidy  and  cruel  politeness  of  civilized  life, 
bjalma,  endowed  with  a  tact  and  fineness  of 
perception,  common  to  most  natures  of  an  ex- 
treme susceptibility,  felt  a  certain  degree  of  moral 
discomfort,  as  he  listened  to  this  exchange  of 
false  compliments.  He  could  not  iniess  their 
full  meanmg,  but  they  sounded  hollow  to  his 
ear ;  and  then,  whether  from  instinct  or  presenti- 
ment, he  had  conceived  a  vague  dislike  for  Ma- 
dame de  Saint-Dizier. 

And  indeed  that  pious  lady,  full  df  the  great 
affair  in  hand,  was  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
agitation,  which  betrayed  itself  in  the  growing 
colour  of  her  cheeks,  her  bitter  smile,  and  the 
malicious  farightnese  of  her  glance.  As  he 
gazed  on  this  woman,  Djalma  was  unable  to 
conquer  his  rising  antipathy,  and  he  remained 
silent  and  attentive,  whilst  his  handsome 
countenance  lost  something  of  its  former 
serenity. 

La  Mayeux  also  felt  the  influence  of  a  painful 
impression.  She  glanced  in  terror  at  the  prin- 
cess, and  then  imploringly  at  Adrienne,  as 
though  she  entreatea  the  latter  to  put  an  end  to 
an  interview,  of  which  the  young  sempstress 
foresaw  the  fatal  consequences. 

But,  unfortunately,  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier 
was  too  much  interested  in  prolonging  this 
conversation,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Cardo^ille, 
gathering  new  courage  and  confidence  from  the 
presence  of  the  man  she  adored,  took  delight  in 
vexing  the  princess  with  the  exhibition  of  their 
happy  loves. 

After  a  short  silence,  Madame  de  Saint- 
Dizier  resimied  in  a  soft  and  insinuating  tone  : 
*•  Really,  prince,  you  cannot  think  how  pleased 
I  was  to  learn  by  public  report  (for  people  talk 
of  nothing  else,  and  with  good  reason)  of  your 
chivalrous  attachment  to  my  dear  niece — for, 
without  knowing  it,  you  will  extricate  me  from 
a  difficult  position." 

Djalma  made  no  answer,  but  he  looked  at 
Maaemoiselle  de  Cardoville  with  a  surprised  and 


almost  sorrowful  air,  as  if  to  ask  what  her  sunt 
meant  to  insinuate. 

The  latter,  who  perceived  this  mute  inte  li- 
gation, resumed  as  follows:  **  I  will  express  m]^ 
self  more  clearly,  prince.  You  can  understanc^ 
that,  bein^  the  nearest  relative  of  this  dear, 
obstinate  girl,  I  am  more  or  less  responsible  for 
her  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  you, 

Erince,  seem  just  to  have  arrived  on  purpose, 
'om  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  take  charge  of  a 
destiny,  which  had  caused  me  considerablt 
apprehension.  It  is  charming,  it  is  excellent — 
and  I  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  your 
coiurage  or  your  luck." 

I'he  princess  threw  a  glance  of  diabolical 
malice  at  Adrienne,  and  awaited  her  answet 
with  an  air  of  defiance. 

"  Listen  to  our  good  aunt,  my  dear  coosin," 
said  the  youn^  girl,  smiling  calmly.  "  Since  our 
affectionate  kmswoman  sees  you  and  me  united 
and  happ^,  her  soul  is  swelling  with  such  a 
flood  of  loy,  that  it  must  run  over,  and  the 
effects  wiU  oe  deligihtful.  On^  have  a  little 
patience,  and  you  will  behold'  them.  in.  their  full 
Deauty.  I  do  not  know,*'  added  Adrienne,  in 
the  most  natural  tone,  *<why,  in  thinking  of 
these  outpourmgs  of  oiir  dear  aunt's  affection,  I 
remember  what  you  told  me,  counn,  of  a  certain 
viper  in  your  country— ^hich  sometimes,  in  a 
powerless  bite,  breaks  its  fimgs,  and,  abaorhing 
Its  own  venom,  becomes  tho  yiptam  of  the 
poison  it  distils.  Come,  my  dear  aunt*  you  that 
have  so  good  and  noble  a  heart — ^I  am  sure  you 
must  feel  interested  in  the  fate  of  these  poor 
vipers." 

The  princess  darted  an  implacabliQ  loolc  at  her 
niece,  and  replied  in  an  agitated  yoioe :  "  I  do 
not  see  the  object  of  this  piece  of  natiuil  history. 
Do  you,  prince  r" 

Djalma  made  no  answer ;  leaning  with  his 
arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  he  threw  dark  and 
piercing  glances  upon  the  princess.  An  in- 
voluntary hatred  of  this  woman  filled  his 
heart. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  aunt!"  resumed  Adrienne,  in 
a  tone  of  soft  reproach  ;  **  have  I  presumed  too 
much  on  the  goodness  of  your  hearth  Have 
you  not  even  sympathy  for  vipers  ?  For  whom 
then  have  you  any  r  After  all,  I  can  yery  well 
xmderstand  it,"  added  Adrienne^  as  if  to  her- 
self; "  those  vipers  are  so  thin.  But,  to  lay 
aside  these  follies,"  she  continued  gaily,  as  she 
saw  the  ill-repressed  rase  of  the  pious  woman, 
**  tell  us  at  once,  my  dear  aunt,  all  the  tender 
things  which  the  sight  of  our  happiness  in- 
spires." 

**  I  hope  to  do  so,  my  amiable  niece.  First,  I 
must  congratulate  this  dear  prince,  on  having 
come  so  far  to  take  charge  of  you,  in  all  confi- 
dence, and  with  his  eyes  shut— of  you,  my  poor 
child,  whom  we  were  obliged  to  confine  as  mad, 
in  order  to  give  a  decent  colour  to  your  excessea. 
You  remember  the  handsome  lad,  that  we  found 
in  your  apartment.  You  cannot  be  so  fiuthless, 
as  already  to  have  forgotten  hia  name?  He 
was  a  fine  youth,  and  a  poet — a  certain  Agxieola 
Baudoin — and  was  discovered  in  a  aeoret 
attached  to  your  bed-chamber.  All  Paris 
amused  with  the  scandal — for  you  are  not 
to  marry  an  unknown  person,  dear  prince ;  her 
name  has  been  in  every  mouth." 

At  these  imexpected  and  dreadful  words, 
Adrienne,  Djalma,  and  La  Mi^ettx»  thon^ 
under  the  influence  of  different  kmds  of  xcaent- 
ment,  remained  for  a  moment  muta 


prisp  and  the  princes  mdg  nc  no  1  n  er 
aecfsiaiy  to  repress  her  nfemal  joy  oi  d  tr 
umphuat  hatred  exclaimed,  as  she  rose  from 
faer  BesL  witli  Siuhed  check  and  flash  ns  eyes 
'  Yea,  I  defy  jou  to  contradict  me.  Were  we 
not  forced  to  confine  you,  on  the  plea  of  mad- 
new?  And  did  we  not  find  n  woikman  (your 
lover)  concealed  in  your  bed-room  r" 

At  this  horrible  accuaation,  Djalma's  golden 
complexion,  transpareut  as  amber,  became  sud- 
denly the  colour  of  lead ;  Ids  eyes,  fised  and 
starinft,  showed  the  white  round  the  pupil — hia 
npper  lip,  red  as  blood,  was  curled  u\  a  kind  of 
liiid  coTiTulaion,  which  exposed  to  view  the 
flrmly-tet  teeth — and  hii  whole  countenance 
became  so  ftightfully  threatening  and  ferocious, 
tiiat  La  Mayeus  shuddered  with  terror. 

Carried  away  by  the  ardour  of  his  blood,  the 
'  yming  IndiMi  felt  a  sort  of  dizzy,  unreflectinit, 
'—■ " '-    like  that 
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fJce^ 

U  dunnc  that  temble  moment,  rap  d  na  the 
passage  of  the  hghtmng  througli  the  cloud, 
action  could  have  t^cn  the  place  of  thouf^ht,  the 
princess  and  Adricnne,  La  Mayeux  and  himself, 
would  all  have  Ireen  annihilated  by  an  explosion 
OS  sudden  and  falal  as  that  of  the  bursting  of  a 

Be  would  have  killed  the  princeaa,  because 
she  accused  Adrienne  of  infamous  deception— 
he  would  have  killed  Adrienne,  because  she 
could  even  be  suspected  ot  bnch  infamy — and 
La  Ifayeux,  for  bcmg  a  witness  of  the  accusa- 
tion— and  himself,  not  to  gnnive  such^hoirid 
treachery. 

But,  oh  wonder!  hia  furious  and  hloodabut 
gaM  met  the  ealra  look  of  Adrienne— a  look,  at 
full  of  dignity  and  serene  confidence— and  the 
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expression  of  ferocious  rage  passed  away  like  a 
flash  of  lightning. 

Much  more:  to  the  great  surprise  of  the 
princess  and  the  young  sempstress,  as  the 
glances,  which  Djalma  cast  upon  Adrienne, 
went  (as  it  were)  deeper  into  that  pure  soul,  not 
only  did  the  Indian  grow  calm,  but,  by  a  kind 
of  transfiguration,  his  countenance  seemed  to 
borrow  her  serene  expression,  and  reflect,  as  in  a 
mirror,  the  noble  serenity  impressed  on  the  fea- 
tures of  the  young  girl. 

Let  us  explain  physically  this  moral  reyolu- 
tion,  so  consoling  to  the  terrified  La  Mayeux,  so 
proYoking  to  the  princess. 

Hardly  had  the  princess  distilled  the  atrocious 
calumny  from  her  venomoiu  lips,  when  Djalma, 
then  standing  before  the  fiire-place,  had,  m  the 
first  paroxysm  of  his  fury,  advanced  a  step  to- 
wards her ;  but,  wishing  as  it  were  to  moderate 
his  rage,  he  held  by  the  marble  chimney-piece, 
which  he  grasped  with  iron  strength.  A  con- 
vidsive  trembling  shook  his  whole  body,  and  his 
features,  altered  and  contracted,  became  almost 
frightful. 

Adrienne,  on  her  side^  W^fi^n  she  heard  the 
charge  of  the  princess,  yioloing  to  a  first  move- 
ment of  just  indignatiqki^  erexi  as  Djakna  had 
yielded  to  a  first  mo¥eqieal  of  bUad  fury,  rose 
abruptly,  with  ofiended  ipds  tlM|iing  from  h«r 
eyes ;  but,  almost  immecuatel)r  i^peaaed  by  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  puritY>  ner  charming 
face  resumed  its  expression  of  adorable  serenity. 
It  was  then  that  her  eyes  aiet  those  of  Djalma. 
For  a  second,  the  young  girl  was  even  more 
afflicted  than  terrified  at  Uie  threatening  and 
formidable  expression  of  the  younp;  Ixukian's 
countenance.  **  Can  a  stupid  indi^ty  exaf|>e- 
rate  him  to  this  degree  r"  said  A4nenne  to  her- 
self.   "  Does  he  suspect  met  tnen  V 

But  to  this  reflection,  as  rapid  as  it  was  pain- 
ful, succeeded  the  most  lively  joy,  when  ib^  eyes 
of  Adrienne  rested  lor  a  short  time  on  tkose  of 
the  Indian,  and  she  sa^  his  a^tated  counte- 
nance grow  caka  as  if  by  magio,  and  become 
radiant  and  beautiful  aa  before. 

Thus  the  abo«iin|Me  plot  of  Madamie  de 
Saint-Bisier  w«i  utterly  coskfowi^e^i  by  tbe  sin- 
cere an4  confiding  eatpieasion  of  Adnenlie's  fiice. 

That  was  ji^t  aU.  At  the  mcnienti  yrhen,  as 
a  spectator  of  this  mute  and  eaQXfiMiTf  scene 
(which  proved  so  weU  the  wondfini  ramiitliy 
of  those  two  beings,  who,  withodt  spealung  a 
word,  had  understood  and  satisfied  each  other), 
the  princess  was  choking  with  ra^e  and  vexation 
— ^Adrienne,  with  a  charming  smile  and  gesture, 
extended  her  fair  hand  to  Djalma,  who,  kneel- 
ing, imprinted  on  it  a  luss  of  fire,  which  sent  a 
li^t  blush  to  the  forehead  of  the  young  girl. 

Then  the  Indian,  placine  himself  on  the 
ermine  carpet  at  the  feet  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville,  in  an  attitude  full  of  grace  and 
respect,  rested  his  chin  on  the  palm  of  one  of 
his  hands,  and  gazed  on  her  silently,  in  a  sort  of 
mute  adoration — ^whilst  Adrienne,  bending  over 
him  with  a  happy  smile,  **  looked  at  her  eyes  in 
his,"  as  the  song  says,  with  as  much  amorous 
complacency,  as  if  the  hateful  princess  had  not 
been  present. 

But  soon,  as  if  something  were  wanting  to 
complete  her  happiness,  Adnenne  beckoned  to 
La  Mayeux,  and  made  her  sit  down  by  her  side. 
Then,  with  her  hand  clasped  in  that  of  this  excel- 
lent friend.  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  smiled  on 
Djalma,  stretched  adoringly  at  her  feet,  and  cast 
on  the  dismayed  princess  a  look  of  such  calm 


and  firm  serenity,  so  nobly  expressive  of  the 
invincible  quiet  of  her  happiness,  and  her  lofty 
disdain  of  all  calumnious  attacks,  that  Madame 
de  Saint-Dizier,  confused  and  stupefied,  mur- 
mured  some  hardly  intelligible  words,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  passion,  and,  completely  losing 
her  presence  of  mind,  rushed  towards  the  door. 

But,  at  this  moment,  La  Mayeux,  who  feared 
some  ambush,  some  pcorfidious  plot  in  the  back- 
ground, resolTed,  after  exohaaging  a  glance  with 
Adrienne,  .to  accompany  the  princess  to  her 
carriage. 

The  axigry  disappointment  of  Madame  de 
Saint-Dizier,  when  she  saw  herself  thus  fisUowed 
and  watohed  by  La  Mayeux,  appeared  so  comical 
to  Ma^emoiseUe  de  Cardovilfe,  that  she  could 
not  help  laughing  akmd ;  and  it  was  to  the  sound 
of  contemptuous  hiUri^,  that  the  hvpooritical 
princess,  with  rage  and  despair  in  her  heart, 
quitted  the  house  to  which  she  had  hoped  to 
bring  trouble  and  misery. 

Adrienne  and  Djahpoa  were  left  alone. 

Before  relating  the  scene,  which  took  place 
between  them,  a  few  retrospective  words  are  in- 
dispensable. 

It  will  easily  be  imgilied,  that  since  Ma- 
demoiselle de  C^urdovillii  91^4  the  Indian  had  been 
brought  qito  such  cloee  eontact,  after  ao  many 
^Mf^pointme&ts,  their  cImi  had  passed  away  in 
^4r<dam  of  happiness.  Aoftenne  had  eapeeially 
taken  pi^ns  to  bring  to  iji^t,  one  by  one,  all 
the  generous  qualities  of  I^blma,  of  which  she 
had  read  so  much  in  her  boocs  of  travels.  The 
young  girl  had  imposed  on  herself  this  tender 
and  patient  studv  of  Djalma's  charitler,  not 
only  to  justify  to  her  own  mind  i^  faitenaity  of 
her  love,  but  because  this  fpriod  of  tiisl,  to  which 
uie  had  assigned  a  tenoi  enabled  ber  to  temper 
and  divert  the  violence  of  DjabnaV  psaaion — a 
task  Uie  more  meritorioui,  as  aha  lyssiU  was  of 
the  same  ardent  temperament.  For,  in  (those 
two  lovers,  the  finest  qualities  0^  sense  and  soul 
seemed  exactly  to  balance  each  ottupr,  and  heaven 
had  bestowed  on  them  the  rares|  beauty  of  form, 
and  the  most  adorable  excellenoe  of  heart,  as  if 
to  legitimate  the  irresistible  attraction  which 
drew  and  bound  them  together. 

What  then  was  to  be  m  term  of  tiUft 
trial,  which  Adrienne  had  imposed  en* 
and  on  herself?  This  is  what  IMiiBoi 
Cardoville  intended  to  tell  the  fiffaioe,  in  the 
interview  ahe  had  with  hjm,  j^Ur  the  abrupt 
departure  of  Madame  de  Samt-Inzier. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  TB8T. 

Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville  and  Djahna 
had  remained  alone. 

Such  was  the  noble  confidence,  which  had 
succeeded  in  the  mind  of  the  Indisin  to  his  first 
movement  of  unrcfiecting  fury,  caused  by  the 
infamous  calumny  of  Madame  de  Saint-Dizier, 
that,  once  alone  with  Adrienne,  he  did  not  even 
allude  to  that  shameful  accusation. 

On  her  side  (touching  and  admirable  sympathy 
of  those  two  hearts !),  the  young  girl  was  too 
proud,  too  conscious  of  the  puritv  of  her  love,  to 
descend  to  any  justification  of  herself  She 
would  have  considered  it  an  insult  both  to  her- 
self and  him. 

Therefore,  the  two  lovers  began  their  inter- 
view, as  if  the  princess  had  never  made  any  such 
remark. 

The  same  contempt  was  extended  to  the  piqpen» 
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which  the  princess  had  brousht  with  her,  to  prove 
the  imminent  ruin  to  which  Adrienne  was  ex- 
posed. The  young  girl  had  laid  them  down, 
without  reading  them,  on  a  stand  within  her 
reach.  She  made  a  graceful  sign  to  Djalma,  to 
seat  himself  hj  her  side,  and  accoroingly  he 
quitted,  not  without  regret,  the  place  he  had 
occupied  at  the  feet  of  the  young  girl. 

'*  My  loTC,"  said  Adrienne,  in  a  grave  and 
tender  voice,  "  you  have  often  impatiently  asked 
me,  when  would  come  the  term  of  the  trial  we 
have  laid  upon  ourselves.  That  moment  is  at 
hand." 

Djalma  started,  and  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of 
surprise  and  joy ;  but  this  almost  trembling  ex- 
clamation was  so  soft  and  sweet,  that  it  seemed 
rather  the  expression  of  ineffable  gratitude,  than 
of  exulting  passion. 

Adrienne  continued :  "  Separated— surrounded 
by  treachery  and  fraud — mutually  deceived  as 
to  each  other's  sentiments — we  yet  loved  on, 
and  in  that  followed  an  Irresistible  attraction, 
stronger  than  every  opposing  influence.  But 
since  then,  in  these  days  of  happy  retirement 
from  the  world,  we  have  leamea  to  v^ue  and 
esteem  each  other  more.  Left  to  ourselves,  in 
perfect  freedom,  we  have  had  the  courage  to 
resist  every  temptation,  that  hereafter  we  might 
be  ha^y  without  remorse.  During  these  days, 
in  which  our  hearts  have  been  laid  open  to  each 
other,  we  have  read  them  thoroughly.  Yes, 
Djalina!  I  believe  in  you,  and  you  in  me — I 
find  in  you  all  that  you  find  in  me  —  is  it 
not  so  ?— every  possible  human  security  for  our 
friture  happiness.  But  this  love  must  yet  be 
consecrated;  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  live,  niarriage  is  the 
only  consecration,  and  marriage  enchains  one's 
whole  life." 

Djalma  looked  at  the  young  girl  with  surprise. 

"  Yes,  one's  whole  life !  and  yet  who  can  an- 
swer for  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  life  ?"  re- 
sumed Adrienne.  "  A  God,  that  could  see  into 
the  future,  could  alone  bind  irrevocably  certain 
hearts,  for  their  own  happiness ;  but,  alas !  to 
human  eyes  the  future  is  impenetrable.  There- 
fore, to  accept  indissoluble  ties,  for  any  longer 
than  one  can  answer  for  a  present  sentiment,  is 
it  not  to  commit  an  act  of  selfish  and  impious 
foUyr" 

<*It  is  sad  to  think  of,"  said  Djalma,  after  a 
moment's  reflection ;  "  but  it  is  just."  And  he 
looked  at  the  young  girl  with  an  expression  of 
growing  wonder.* 

Adrienne  hastened  to  add,  in  a  tender  and 
thrilling  tone :  "  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  my 
dear  friend.  The  love  of  two  beings  like  our- 
selves, who,  after  a  thousand  patient  experiences 
of  the  heart,  the  soul,  the  mind,  have  found  in 
each  other  every  assurance  of  happiness,  is  too 
noble,  great,  and  divine  a  thing,  not  to  be  con- 
secrated by  religion.  I  have  not,  like  my  venera- 
ble aunt,  the  faith  of  the  Mass  ;  but  I  have  faith 
in  God ;  I  know,  that  frtmi  him  came  our  burn- 
ing love,  and  that  he  is  glorified  by  it.  It  is 
then  with  grateful  invocations,  that  we  ought  to 
pledge  ourselves,  not  to  love  each  other  always, 

not  idways  to  belong  to  one  another " 

••  What  do  you  say?"  cried  Djalma. 
"  No,"  resumed  Adrienne ;   **  for  no  one  can 
take  such  a  pledge  without  falsehood  or  folly. 

•  The  English  reader  ^rill  probably  be  as  much  surprised 
9M  poor  Djalma,  at  the  very  liberal  notions  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Cardoville.  The  Jesuits  too  will  not  perhaps  be  sorry, 
to  find  themselves  attacked  in  common  with  the  most  sacred 
of  todal  institutions. 


But  we  may  promise,  in  the  sincerity  of  our 
souls,  to  do  all  that  is  humanly  possible,  to  make 
our  love  last  for  ever.  We  Ought  not  to  accept 
indissoluble  bonds,  for,  if  we  continue  to  love, 
of  what  use  are  they  ?  And,  were  our  love  to 
cease,  why  should  we  wear  chains,  that  would 
then  be  a  horrible  tyranny?  Let  me  ask  you 
that  question  ?" 

DJEdma  made  no  reply,  but,  with  an  almost 
respectful  gesture,  he  urged  the  young  girl  to 
continue. 

*•  And  then,"  resumed  she,  with  a  mixture  of 
tenderness  and  pride,  "  from  respect  for  your 
dignity  and  mine,  I  would  never  promise  to 
keep  a  law  made  by  man  against  woman,  with 
contemptuous  and  brutal  egotism — a  law,  which 
denies  to  woman  soul,  mind,  and  heart — a  Uw, 
which  none  can  accept,  without  being  either  a 
slave  or  perjured — a  law,  which  takes  from  the 
girl  her  name,  reduces  the  wife  to  a  state  of 
degrading  inferiority,  denies  to  the  motfier  all 
rights  over  her  own  children,  and  enslaves  one 
human  creature  to  the  will  of  another,  who  is  in 
all  respects  her  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  I — You 
know,  my  love,'  added  the  young  girl,  with 
passionate  enthusiasm,  **  how  much  I  honour 
you,  whose  father  was  called  the  Father  of  th$ 
Generous,  I  do  not  then  fear,  noble  and  valiant 
heart,  to  see  vou  use  against  me  these  tyranni- 
cal powers ;  out,  in  my  life,  I  never  uttered  a 
falsehood,  and  our  love  is  too  sacred  and  celes- 
tial, to  be  purchased  by  a  double  perjury.  No, 
never  will  I  swear  to  observe  a  law,  that  my 
dignity  and  my  reason  refuse  to  sanction.  If, 
to-morrow,  the  freedom  of  divorce  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  rights  of  women  recognised,  I 
should  bo  willing  to  observe  usuages,  which 
would  then  be  in  accordance  with  my  consci- 
ence, and  with  what  is  just,  possible,  and 
humane."  Then,  after  a  pause,  Adrienne  con- 
tinued, withr  such  deep  and  sweet  emotion,  that 
a  tear  of  tenderness  veiled  her  beauteous  eves : 
*•  Oh!  if  you  knew,  my  friend,  what  your  love 
is  to  me ;  if  you  knew  how  dear  and  sacred  I 
hold  your  happiness — you  would  excuse,  jou 
would  understand,  these  generous  superstitions 
of  a  loving  and  honest  heart,  which  could  only 
see  a  fatal  omen  in  forms  degraded  by  falsehood 
and  perjury.  What  I  wish,  is,  to  attach  you  by 
love,  to  bind  you  in  chains  of  happiness — and  to 
leave  you  free,  that  I  may  owe  your  constancy 
only  to  your  affection." 

Djahiia  had  listened  to  the  young  girl  with 
passionate  attention.  Proud  and  generous  him- 
self, he  admired  this  proud  and  generous  cha- 
racter. After  a  moment  of  meditative  silence, 
he  answered  in  his  sweet,  sonorous  voice,  and  in 
an  almost  solemn  tone :  "  like  you,  I  hold  in 
detestation,  falsehood  and  perjury.  Like  you,  I 
think  that  man  degrades  himself,  by  accepting 
the  right  of  being  a  cowardly  tyrant,  even 
though  resolved  never  to  use  the  power.  Like 
you,  I  could  not  bear  the  thought,  that  I  owed 
all  I  most  valued,  not  to  your  love  alone,  but  to 
the  eternal  constraint  of  an  indissoluble  bond. 
Like  you,  I  believe  there  is  no  dignity  but 
in  freedom.  But  you  have  said,  that,  for 
this  great  and  holy  love,  you  demand  a  religious 
consecration  ;  and  if  you  reject  vows,  that  you 
cannot  make  without  folly  and  pexjunr,  are 
there  then  others,  which  your  reason  and  your 
heart  approve? — Who  will  pronounce  the  re- 
quired blessing  ?  To  whom  must  these  vows  be 
spoken  ?" 

"  Li  a  few  days,  my  love,  I  believe  I  shall  be 
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able  to  tell  you  alL  Erery  erening,  after  your 
departure,  I  have  no  other  thought.  I  wish  to 
find  the  means  of  uniting  yourself  and  me — in 
the  eves  of  God,  not  of  the  law — without  ofEbid- 
ing  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  a  world,  in 
which  it  may  suit  us  nereafter  to  live.  Yes,  my 
Mend!  when  you  know  whose  are  the  noble 
hands,  that  are  to  join  ours  together — who  is  to 
bless  and  glorify  God  in  our  union — a  sacred 
union,  that  will  leave  us  worthy  and  free — you 
will  say,  I  am  sure,  that  never  purer  hands 
oould  have  been  laid  upon  us.  Forgive  me. 
Mend !  all  this  is  in  earnest — yes,  earnest  as  our 
love,  earnest  as  our  happiness.  If  my  words 
seem  to  you  strange,  my  thoughts  imreasonable, 
teU  it  me,  love !  We  will  seek  and  find  some 
better  means,  to  reconcile  what  we  owe  to 
heaven,  with  what  we  owe  to  the  world  and  to 
ourselves.  It  is  said,  that  lovers  are  beside 
themselves,"  added  the  young  girl,  with  a  smile, 
**  but  I  think  that  no  creatures  are  more  reason- 
able." 

When  I  hear  you  speak  thus  of  our  happiness," 
•aid  Djalma,  deeply  moved,  *'  with  so  much 
calm  and  earnest  tenderness,  I  think  I  see  a 
mother  occupied  with  the  future  prospects  of 
her  darling  child — trying  to  surround  him  with 
all  that  can  make  him  strong,  valiant,  and 
generous — trying  to  remove  far  from  him  all 
that  is  ignoble  and  unworthy.  You  ask  mc  to 
tell  you,  if  your  thoughts  seem  strange  to  me, 
Adnenne.  You  forget,  that  what  makes  my 
faith  in  our  love,  is  that  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do. 
What  ofiends  you,  oficnds  mc  also ;  what  dis- 
gusts you,  disgusts  me.  Just  now,  when  you 
cited  to  mc  the  laws  of  this  country,  which 
respect  in  a  woman  not  even  a  mother's  right — 
I  thought  with  pride  of  our  barbarous  countries, 
where  woman,  though  a  slave,  is  made  free  when 
she  becomes  a  mother.  No,  no  ;  such  laws  are 
not  made  either  for  you  or  mc.  Is  it  not  to 
prove  your  sacred  respect  for  our  love,  to  wish 
to  raise  it  above  the  shameful  servitude,  that 
would  degrade  it  ?  You  see,  Adrienne,  I  have 
often  heard  say  by  the  priests  of  my  country, 
that  there  were  beings  inferior  to  the  gods,  but 
superior  to  every  other  creature.  I  did  not 
believe  those  priests ;  but  now  I  do." 

These  last  words  were  uttered,  not  in  the 
tone  of  flattery,  but  with  an  accent  of  sincere 
conviction,  and  with  that  sort  of  passionate 
veneration  and  almost  timid  fervour,  which 
mark  the  believer  talking  of  Ms  faith ;  but  what 
is  impossible  to  descri^,  is  the  ineffiible  har- 
mony of  these  almost  religious  words,  with  the 
mild,  deep  tone  of  the  young  Indian's  voice — as 
.well  as  the  ardent  expression  of  amorous  me- 
lancholy, which  gave  an  irresistible  charm  to  his 
enchanting  features. 

Adrienne  had  Ustencd  to  Djalma  with  an 
indescribable  mixture  of  joy,  gratitude,  and 
ipride.  Laying  her  hand  on  her  bosom,  as  if  to 
keen  down  its  violent  pulsations,  she  resimicd, 
ias  sne  looked  at  the  pnnce  with  delight :  **  Be- 
hold him,  ever  the  same ! — still  just,  still  good, 
still  great !— Oh,  my  heart !  my  heart !  how 
proudly  it  beats.  Blessed  be  God,  who  created 
me  for  this  adored  lover !  He  means  then  to 
astonish  the  world,  by  the  prodigies  of  tender- 
ness and  charity,  that  such  a  love  may  produce. 
They  do  not  yet  know  the  sovereign  might  of 
free,  happy,  ardent  love.  Yes,  Djalma !  on  the 
day  when  our  hands  are  joined  together,  what 
hymns  of  gratitude  will  ascend  to  heaven ! — 
Ah !   they  do  not  know  the  immense,  the  in- 


satiable lousing  for  joy  and  delight,  which  pos- 
sesses two  hearts  like  ours ;  they  do  not  know 
what  rays  of  happiness  stream  from  the  celestial 
halo  of  such  a  flame! — Oh,  yea!  X  feel  it. 
Many  tears  will  be  dried,  many  oold  hearts 
wanned,  at  the  divine  flre  of  our  love.  Anil  it 
will  be  by  the  benedictions  of  those  we  ecrre, 
that  they  will  learn  the  intoxication  of  our 
rapture ! ' 

To  the  dazzled  eyes  of  Djalma,  A/dcieime 
appeared  more  and  more  an  ideal  being— par- 
taking of  the  Divinity  by  her  goodness,  of  the 
animal  nature  by  passion — for,  yielding  to  the 
intensity  of  excitement,  Adrienne  fixed  upon 
Djalma,  looks  that  sparkled  with  love. 

Then,  almost  beside  himself,  the  Indian  fdl 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  maiden,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  supplicating  voice :  "  Mercy  !  my 
courage  fuls  me.  Have  pity  on  me!  do  not 
talk  thus.  Oh,  that  day !  what  yean  of  my 
life  would  I  not  give  to  hasten  it  !*' 

'*  Silence !  no  blasphemy.  Do  not  thy  years 
belong  to  me  ?" 

"  Adrienne !  thou  lovcst  me !" 
The  young  girl  did  not  answer  ;  but  her  half- 
veiled,  burning  glance,  dealt  tlie  last  blow  to 
Djalma's  reason.  Seizing  her  two  hands  in  his 
own,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  trembling  voice : 
"  Tliat  day,  in  which  we  shall  moimt  to  heaven 
— that  day,  in  which  we  shall  be  gods  in 
happiness — why  should  we  postpone  it  any 
longer  r" 

**  Because  our  love  must  be  consecrated  by 
the  benediction  of  heaven." 
**  Are  we  not  free?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  love ;  we  are  free.     Let  us  be 
worthy  of  our  liberty !" 
•*  Adrienne  !  mercy  !" 

"  I  ask  thee  also  to  have  mercy — to  have 
mercy  on  the  sacredness  of  our  love.  Do  not 
profane  it  in  its  very  fiower.  Believe  my  heart! 
believe  my  presentiments  !  to  profane  it  would 
be  to  kill.  Courage,  my  adored  lover  !  a  few 
days  longer — and  then  happiness — without  re- 
gret, and  without  remorse  i" 

**  And,  imtil  then,  fiell !  tortures  without  a 
name !  Thou  dost  not,  thou  canst  not  know 
what  I  suffer  when  I  leave  thy  presence.  Thine 
image  follows  me,  thy  breath  bums  me  up ;  I 
cannot  sleep,  but  call  on  thee  every  night  with 
sighs  and  tears— just  as  I  called  on  tiiee,  when  I 
thought  thou  didst  not  love  me — and  yet  I 
know  thou  lovest  me,  I  know  thou  art  mine. 
But  to  see  thee  every  day  more  beautiful,  more 
adored — and  every  <iay  to  quit  thee  more  im- 
passioned— oh  !  thou  canst  not  tell " 

Djalma  was  unable  to  proceed.  What  he  said 
of  his  devouring  tortiires,  Adrienne  had  felt, 
perhaps  even  more  intensely.  Blectrified  by  the 
passionate  words  of  Djalma,  so  beautiful  in  his 
excitement,  her  courage  failed,  and  she  perceived 
that  an  irresistible  languor  was  creeping  €ifet 
her.  By  a  last,  chaste  effort  of  the  will,  idctt 
rose  abrupUy,  and  hastening  to  the  door,  which 
communicated  with  La  Mayeux*s  chamber,  ahe 
exclaimed :  '*  My  sister  !  help  me !" 

In  another  moment.  Mademoiselle  de  Carde- 
ville,  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  <daeped  the 
young  sempstress  in  her  arms ;  ^niiilst  Djahna 
knelt  respectfully  on  the  threshold  he  did  not 
dare  to  pass. 
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CHAPTER  LH. 

AMBITION. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  interview  of  Djalma  and 
Adrienne,  which  we  have  just  described,  Rodin 
was  akme  in  his  bed-chamber,  in  the  house  in 
the  Rue  do  Vaugirard,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  where  he  had  so  valiantly  undergone  the 
moxat  of  Doctor  Baleinier.  With  Im  hands 
thrust  into  the  back-pockets  of  his  great-coat, 
and  his  head  bowed  upon  his  breast,  the  Jesiiit 
seemed  to  be  reflecting  profoundly,  and  his 
changing  walk,  now  slow,  now  quick,  betrayed 
the  agitation  of  his  mind. 

*'  On  the  side  of  Rome,"  said  Rodin  to  him- 
aelf,  **  I  am  tranquil.  All  is  going  well.  The 
abdication  is  as  good  as  settled,  and  if  I  can  pay 
them  the  price  agreed,  the  Cardinal-Prince  can 
secure  me  a  majority  of  nine  voices  in  the  con- 
clave. Our  General  is  with  me ;  the  doubts  of 
Cardinal  Malipieri  are  at  an  end,  or  have  found 
no  echo.  Yet  I  am  not  quite  easy,  with  regard 
to  the  reported  correspondence  between  Father 
d'Aigrigny  and  Malipieri.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  intercept  any  of  it.  No  matter;  that  soldier's 
business  is  settled,  A  little  patience,  and  he  will 
be  wiptd  off:* 

Here  the  pale  lips  of  Rodin  were  contracted 
by  one  of  those  frightful  smiles,  which  gave 
to  his  countenance  so  diabolical  an  expression. 

After  a  pause,  he  resumed :  ••  The  funeral  of 
the  freethinker,  the  philanthropist,  the  work- 
man's friend,  took  place  yesterday  at  Saint- 
Herem.  Francis  Hardy  went  oflf,  in  a  fit  of 
ecstatic  delirium.  I  had  his  donation,  it  is 
triAc;  but  this  is  more  certain.  Everything  may 
be  disputed  in  this  world:  the  dead  dispute 
nothing." 

Rodin  remained  in  thought  for  some  moments ; 
then  he  added,  in  a  grave  tone  :  '*  There  remain 
this  red-haired  wench  and  her  mulatto.  We  are 
at  the  27th  of  May ;  the  1st  of  June  approaches, 
and  these  two  turtle-doves  still  seem  invul- 
nerable. The  princess  thought  she  had  hit  upon 
a  good  plan,  and  I  should  have  thought  so  too. 
It  was  a  good  idea  to  mention  the  discovery  of 
Agricola  Baudoin,  in  the  madcap's  room,  lor  it 
made  the  Indian  tiger  roar  with  savage  jealousv. 
Yes ;  but  then  the  dove  began  to  coo,  and  hold 
out  her  pretty  beak,  and  the  foolish  tiger 
sheathed  his  claws,  and  rolled  on  the  ground 
before  her.  It's  a  pity,  for  there  was  some  sense 
in  the  scheme." 

The  walk  of  Rodin  became  more  and  more 
agitated.  "  Nothing  is  more  extraordinary," 
resumed  he,  "  than  Uie  generative  succession  of 
ideas.  In  comparing  this  red-haired  jade  to  a 
dove  (colotnbejf  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
that  inCEunous  old  woman  the  Sainte-Colombe, 
whom  that  big  rascal  Jacques  Dumoulin  pays 
his  court  to,  and  whom  the  Abb4  Corbinet  will 
finish,  I  hope,  by  turning  to  good  account.  I 
have  often  remarked,  that,  as  a  poet  may  find  an 
excellent  rhyme  by  mere  chance,  so  the  germ  of 
the  best  ideas  is  sometimes  found  in  a  word,  or 
,in  some  absurd  resemblance  like  the  present. 
That  abominable  hag,  the  Saint-Colombe,  and 
the  pretty  Adrienne  de  CardovUle,  go  as  well 
together,  as  a  ring  would  suit  a  cat,  or  a  neck- 
lace a  fish.    Well,  there  is  nothing  in  l^t." 

Hardly  had  Rodin  pronounced  these  words, 
when  he  started  suddenly,  and  his  face  shone 
with  a  fatal  joy.  Then  it  assumed  an  expression 
of  meditative  astonishment,  as  happens  when 
chance  reveals  some  unexpected  discovery  to  the 


surprised  and  charmed  enquirer  after  know* 
ledge. 

Soon,  with  raised  head  and  sparkling  eye,  his 
hollow  cheeks  swelling  with  joy  and  pride, 
Rodin  crossed  his  arms  in  triumph  on  his  breast, 
and  exclaimed :  *'  Oh !  how  admirable  and 
marvellous  are  these  mysterious  evolutions  of 
the  mind ;  how  incomprehensible  is  the  chain  of 
human  thought,  which,  starting  £rom  an  absurd 
jingle  of  words,  arrives  at  a  splendid  or  luminous 
idea!  Is  it  weakness?  or  is  it  strength? 
Strange — very  strange !  I  compare  the  red- 
haired  girl  to  a  dove — a  colombe.  That  makes 
me  think  of  the  hag,  who  traded  in  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  so  many  creatures.  Vulgar  pro- 
verbs occur  to  me,  about  a  ring  and  a  cat,  a  fish 
and  a  necklace — and  suddenly,  at  the  word 
NECKLACE,  a  ucw  light  dawns  upon  me.  Yes ; 
that  one  word  necklace  shall  be  to  me  a  golden 
key,  to  open  the  portals  of  my  brain,  so  long 
foolishly  closed." 

And,  after  again  walking  hastily  up  and  down, 
Rodin  continued :  **  Yes,  it  is  wortli  attempting. 
The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  feasible  it 
appears.  Only  how  to  get  at  that  wretch,  the 
Sainte-Colombe  ?  Well,  there  is  Jacques  Du- 
moulin—  and  the  other — where  to  find  her? 
That  is  the  stumbling-block.  I  must  not  halloo 
before  I  am  out  of  the  wood  " 

Then  Rodin  began  again  to  walk,  biting  his 
naUs,  with  an  air  of  deep  thought.  For  some 
moments,  such  was  the  tension  of  Ms  mind, 
that  large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  yellow 
and  sordid  brow.  He  walked  up  and  down, 
stopped,  stamped  with  his  foot,  now  raised  his 
eyes  as  if  in  search  of  an  inspiration,  and  now 
scratched  his  head  violently  with  his  left  hand, 
whilst  he  continued  to  gnaw  the  nails  of  the 
right.  Finally,  from  time  to  time,  he  uitered 
exclamations  of  lage,  despondency,  or  hope,  as 
by  turns  they  took  possession  of  his  mind. 

If  the  cause  of  this  monster's  agitation  had 
not  been  horrible,  it  would  have  been  a  curious 
and  interesting  spectacle,  to  watch  tlie  labours 
of  that  powerlul  brain — to  follow,  as  it  were,  on 
that  shii'ting  countenance,  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  project,  on  which  he  was 
now  concentrating  all  the  resources  of  his  strong 
intellect. 

At  length,  the  work  appeared  to  be  near  com- 
pletion, lor  Rodin  resumed :  **  Yes,  yes !  it  is 
bold,  hazardous — but  then  it  is  prompt,  and  the 
consequences  may  be  incalculable.  VTho  can 
foresee  the  effects  of  the  explosion  of  a  mine  ?" 

Then,  yielding  to  a  movement  of  enthusiasm, 
which  was  hardly  natural  to  him,  the  Jesuit 
exclaimed  with  rapture :  "  Oh,  the  passions  ! 
the  passions!  what  a  magical  instrument  do 
they  form,  if  you  do  but  touch  the  keys  with  a 
light,  skilful,  and  vigorous  hand  !  How  beauti- 
ful too  is  the  power  of  thought !  Talk  of  the 
acorn  that  becomes  an  oak,  the  seed  that  grows 
up  to  com — the  seed  takes  months,  the  acorn 
centuries,  to  unfold  its  splendour — but  here  is  a 
little  word  in  eight  letters,  necklcLce — and  this 
word,  fEdling  into  my  brain  but  a  few  minutes 
ago,  has  grown,  and  grown,  till  it  has  become 
larger  than  any  oak.  Yes,  that  word  is  the 
germ  of  an  idea,  that,  like  the  oak,  has  a  thousand 
hidden  roots — that,  like  the  oak,  lifts  itself  up 
towards  heaven,  lor  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Lord — such  as  they  make  him,  and  such  as  1 
will  assent  him  to  be,  should  I  attain — and  I 
shall  attain  —  for  these  miserable  Renneponts 
will  pass  away  like  a  shadow.    And  what  mat* 
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ters  it,  after  all,  to  the  moral  order  I  am  reserved 
to  guide,  whether  those  people  live  or  die? 
What  do  such  lives  weigh  in  the  balance  of  the 
great  destinies  of  the  world  ?  whilst  this  inherit- 
ance, which  I  shall  boldly  fling  into  the  scale, 
win  life  me  to  a  sphere,  from  which  one  com- 
mands many  kings,  many  nations — let  them  say 
and  make  what  noise  they  will.  The  idiots — 
the  stupid  idiots !  or  rather  the  kind,  blessed, 
adorable  idiots !  They  think  they  have  crushed 
us,  when  they  say  to  us  men  of  the  church : 
*  You  take  the  tpiritital,  but  wc  will  keep  the 
temporal!* — Oh,  their  conscience  or  their  mo- 
desty inspires  them  well,  when  it  bids  them  not 
meddle  with  spiritual  things!  They  abandon 
the  spiritual,  they  despise  it,  they  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  ¥rith  it — oh,  the  venerable  asses ! 
they  do  not  see,  that,  even  as  they  go  straight 
to  the  mill,  it  is  by  the  spiritual  that  we  go 
straight  to  the  temporal.  As  if  the  mind  did 
not  govern  the  body !  They  leave  \is  the  spi- 
ritual— that  is,  the  command  of  the  conscience, 
the  soul,  the  heart,  the  judgment — the  spiritual 
— that  is,  the  distribution  of  heaven's  rewards, 
and  punishments,  and  pardons — without  check, 
without  control,  in  the  secrecy  of  the  confes- 
sional— and  that  dolt,  the  temporaly  has  nothing 
but  brute  matter  for  his  portion,  and  yet  rubs 
his  paunch  for  joy.  Only,  from  time  to  time,  he 
perceives  too  late,  that,  if  he  has  the  body,  we 
nave  the  soul,  and  that  the  soul  governs  the 
body,  and  so  the  body  ends  by  coming  with  us 
also— to  the  great  surprise  of  Master  Temporaly 
who  stands  staring  Mdth  his  hands  on  his  paunch, 
and  says  :  *  Bah  !  is  it  possible  V " 

Then,  with  a  laugh  of  savage  contempt,  Ho- 
din  began  to  walk  with  great  strides,  and  thus 
continued :  **  Oh  !  let  me  reach  it — let  me  but 
reach  the  place  of  Sixtus  V. — and  the  world 
shall  see  (one  day,  when  it  awakes)  what  it  is 
to  have  the  spiritual  power  in  hands  like  mine — 
in  the  hands  of  a  priest,  who,  for  fifty  years, 
has  lived  hardly,  frugally,  chastely,  and  who, 
were  he  pope,  would  continue  to  live  hardly, 
frijgally,  chastely  V* 

Kodm  became  terrible,  as  he  spoke  thus.  All 
the  sanguinary,  sacrilegious,  execrable  ambition 
of  the  worst  popes  seemed  Mrritten  in  fiery  cha- 
racters on  the  brow  of  this  son  of  Ignatius.  A 
morbid  desire  of  rule  seemed  to  stir  up  the 
impure  blood  of  the  Jesuit ;  he  was  bathed  in  a 
burning  sweat,  and  a  kind  of  nauseous  vapour 
spread  itself  round  about  him. 

Suddenly,  the  noise  of  a  travelling-carriage, 
whic^  entered  the  court-yard  of  the  house, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Kodin.  Regretting 
his  momentary  excitement,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  his  dirty,  white  and  red,  cotton  hand- 
kerchief, and,  dipping  it  in  a  glass  of  water,  he 
applied  it  to  his  cheeks  and  temples,  whilst  he 
approached  the  window,  to  look  through  the  half- 
open  blinds  at  the  traveller,  who  had  just  arrived. 

The  projection  of  a  portico,  over  the  door  at 
which  the  carriage  had  stopped,  intercepted 
Rodin's  view. 

••  No  matter,"  said  he,  recovering  his  cool- 
ness ;  "  i  shidl  know  presently  who  is  there.  I 
must  write  at  once  to  Jacques  Dumoulin,  to 
come  hither  immediately.  He  served  me  well, 
with  regard  to  that  little  slut  in  the  Rue  Clovis, 
who  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  with  her  in- 
fernal B^ranger.  This  time,  Dumoulin  may 
serve  me  again.  I  have  him  in  my  clutches, 
and  he  will  obey  me." 

Rodin  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and  wrote.    A 


few  seconds  later,  some  one  knocked  at  the  door, 
which  was  double-locked,  quite  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  order.  But,  sure  of  his  own  in- 
fluence and  importance,  Rodin,  who  had  obtaiiied 
from  the  General,  pennission  to  be  rid  for  a  time 
of  the  inconvenient  company  of  a  socitu^  often 
took  upon  himself  to  break  through  a  number  of 
the  rules. 

A  servant  entered,  and  deliyered  a  letter  to 
Rodin.  Before  opening  it,  the  latter  Baid  to  th^ 
man :  **  What  is  that  carriage,  which  has  Just 
arrived?" 

"  It  comes  from  Rome,  father,"  answered  the 
servant,  bowing. 

•*  From  Rome  ?"  said  Rodin,  hastily ;  and«  in 
spite  of  himself,  a  vague  uneasinees  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance.  But,  still  holding 
the  letter  in  his  hands,  he  added :  **  Who  comes 
in  the  carriage  ?'* 

"  A  reverend  father  of  our  blessed  company." 

NotAvithstanding  his  ardent  curiosity,  for  he 
knew  that  a  reverend  father,  travelling  poet,  is 
always  charged  with  some  important  Tn^^^wi, 
Rodin  asked  no  more  questions  on  the  subject, 
but  said,  as  he  pointed  to  the  paper  in  his  hand : 
"  Whence  comes  this  letter  ?" 

'*  From  our  house  at  Saint-Herem,  &ther." 

Rodin  looked  more  attentively  at  the  writing, 
and  recognised  the  hand  of  Father  d'Ai^Ay, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  attend  Jtr. 
Hardy  in  his  last  moments.  The  letter  ran  as 
follows : — 

**  *  I  send  a  despatch  to  inform  your  reverenee, 
of  a  fact  which  is  perhaps  more  singular  than 
important.  After  the  funeral  of  lu.  Franols 
Hardy,  the  coffin,  which  contained  hia  renudas, 
had  been  provisionally  deposited  in  a  vault 
beneath  our  chapel,  until  it  could  be  removed  to 
the  cemetery  of^  the  neighbouring  town.  Thia 
morning,  when  our  people  went  down  into  the 
vault,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  lor 
the  removal  of  the  body — the  c<mn  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"  That  is  strange,  indeed,"  said  Rodin,  with  a 
start.    Then  he  continued  to  read : — 

**  '  All  search  has  hitherto  been  vain,  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  this  sacrilegious  deed.  The 
chapel  being,  as  you  know,  at  a  distance  from, 
the  house,  they  were  able  to  effect  an  entry 
without  disturbing  us.  We  have  found  traees 
of  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  on  the  damp  ground 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  but,  at  some  httle  dis- 
tance from  the  chapel,  these  marks  are  lost  in 
the  sand,  and  it  his  been  impossible  to  follow 
them  any  farther. 

"  Who  can  have  carried  away  this  body  r" 
said  Rodin,  with  a  thoughtful  air.  "  Who  could 
have  any  interest  in  doing  so  V* 

He  continued  to  read : — 

*'  *  Luckily,  the  certificate  of  the  death  is  quite 
in  order.  I  sent  for  a  doctor  from  Etampes,  to 
prove  the  decease,  and  no  question  ean  be 
raised  on  that  point.  The  donation  is  therefote 
good  and  valid  in  every  respect,  but  I  think  it 
best  to  inform  your  reverence  of  what  has 
happened,  that  you  may  take  measures  aecord- 
ingly,  &c.  &c.*  *' 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  Rodin  said  to 
himself:  **  D'Aigrigpay  is  right  in  his  renarit; 
it  is  more  singiuar  than  important.  StiU,  it 
makes  one  think.  We  must  have  an  eye  to  this 
affair." 

Turning  towards  the  seryant»  who  had  broo^t 
him  the  letter,  Rodin  gave  him  the  note  )m  had 
just  written  to  Nini-Moulin,  and  said  to 
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"  Let  this  letter  be  taken  instantly  to  its  address, 
and  let  the  bearer  wait  for  an  answer." 

"  Yes,  father." 

At  the  moment  the  servant  left  the  room,  a 
reverend  fsither  entered,  and  said  to  Kodin : 
**  Father  Caboccini  of  Rome  has  just  arrived, 
with  a  mission  from  our  General  to  your 
reverence." 

At  these  words,  Kodin's  blood  ran  cold,  but 
he  maintained  his  immoveable  calmness,  and 
said  simply :  •*  Where  is  Father  Caboccini  ?" 

'*  In  the  next  room,  father." 

'*  Beg  him  to  walk  in,  and  leave  us,"  said  the 
other. 

A  second  after.  Father  Caboccini  of  Home 
entered  the  room,  and  was  left  alone  with 
Hodin. 


CHAPTER  Lin, 

A  80CIUS   TO  A  80CIU8. 

Tub  Reverend  Father  Caboccini,  the  Roman 
Jesuit  who  now  came  to  visit  Rodin,  was  a  little 
man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  most,  plump, 
in  good  condition,  and  with  an  abdomen  that 
swdled  out  his  black  cassock. 

The  good  little  father  was  blind  with  one  eye, 
but  his  remaining  organ  of  vision  sparkled  with 
vivacity.  His  rosy  countenance  was  gay,  smiling, 
ioyous,  splendidly  crowned  with  thick  chesnut 
hair,  which  curled  like  that  of  a  wax-doU.  His 
address  was  cordial  to  familiarity,  and  his  ex- 
pansive and  petulant  manners  harmonised  well 
with  his  genml  appearance. 

In  a  second,  Rodin  had  taken  his  survey  of 
tha  ItaUan  emissary ;  and  as  he  knew  the  prac- 
tiee  of  his  Company,  and  the  ways  of  Rome,  he 
felt  by  no  means  comfortable,  at  sight  of  this 
jdily  little  father,  with  such  affable  manners. 
He  would  have  less  feared  some  long  and  bony 
priest,  with  austere  and  sepulchral  countenance, 
for  he  knew  that  the  Company  loves  to  deceive 
by  the  outward  appearance  of  its  agents ;  and, 
if  Rodin  guessed  rightly,  the  cordial  address 
of  this  personage,  would  rather  tend  to  show 
that  he  was  charged  with  some  fatal  mission. 

Suspicious,  attentive,  with  eye  and  mind  on 
the  watch,  like  an  old  wolf  expecting  an  attack, 
Rodin  advanced,  as  usual,  slowly  and  tortuously 
towards  the  little  man,  so  as  to  have  time  to  ex- 
amine him  thoroughly,  and  penetrate  beneath  his 
jovial  outside.  But  the  Roman  left  him  no  space 
for  that  j^urpose.  In  his  iiApetuous  affection,  he 
tfaxew  himself  right  on  the  neck  of  Rodin, 
pressed  him  in  ms  arms  with  an  effusion  of 
tenderness,  and  kissed  him  over  and  over  again 
upon  both  cheeks,  so  loudly  and  plentifiidly, 
that  the  echo  resounded  through  the  apartment. 

In  his  life,  Rodin  had  never  been  so  treated. 
More  and  more  uneasy  at  the  treachery  which 
must  needs  lurk  under  such  warm  embraces, 
and  irritated  by  his  own  evil  presentiments,  the 
French  Jesuit  did  aU  he  could  to  extricate  him- 
self from  the  Roman's  exaggerated  tokens  of 
tenderness.  But  the  latter  kept  his  hold ;  his 
arms,  though  short,  were  vigorous,  and  Rodin 
was  kissed  over  and  over  again,  tiU  the  little  one- 
eyed  man  was  quite  out  of  breath. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  these  em- 
braces were  acoompamed  by  the  most  friendly, 
a£foetionate,  and  fraternal  exclamations — all  m 
tolerably  good  French,  but  with  a  strong  Italian 
accent,  which  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  supply 
far  himself^  after  we  have  given  a  single  speci- 
men. 


It  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  that,  fully 
aware  of  the  danger  he  might  possibly  incur  by 
his  ambitious  machinations,  and  knowing  from 
history,  that  the  use  of  poison  had  often  been 
considered  at  Rome  as  a  state-necessity,  Rodin, 
on  being  suddenly  attacked  with  the  cholera, 
had  exclaimed,  with  a  furious  glance  at  Cardinal 
Malipieri :  **  /  am  poisoned.'*' 

The  same  apprehensions  occurred  involimtarily 
to  the  Jesuit  s  mind,  as  he  tried,  by  useless 
efforts,  to  escape  from  the  embraces  of  the  Italian 
emissary ;  and  he  could  not  help  muttering  to  him- 
self:  "  This  one-eyed  fellow  is  a  grecU  deal  too  fond, 
I  hope  there  is  no  poison  under  his  Judas-kisses** 

At  last,  little  Father  Caboccini,  being  quite 
out  of  breath,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  hold 
on  Rodin's  neck,  who,  readjusting  his  dirty 
collar,  and  his  old  cravat  and  waistcoat,  some> 
what  in  disorder  in  consequence  of  this  hurricane 
of  caresses,  said  in  a  gruff  tone  :  *'  Your  humble 
servant,  father — but  you  need  not  kiss  quite  so 
hard." 

Without  making  any  answer  to  this  reproach, 
the  little  father  fixed  his  one-eye  upon  Kodin, 
with  an  expression  of  enthusiasm,  and  ex- 
claimed, whilst  he  accompanied  his  words  with 
petulant  gestures  :  *'  At  lazt  I  zee  the  zuperb  light 
of  our  zacred  Company,  and  can  zalute  him  from 
my  heart — vonze  more,  vonze  more,** 

And,  as  the  little  father  had  already  recovered 
his  breath,  and  was  about  to  rush  once  again 
into  Rodin's  arms,  the  latter  stepped  back 
hastily,  and  held  out  his  arm  to  keep  him  ofl^ 
saying,  in  allusion  to  the  illogical  metaphor 
employed  by  Father  Caboccini :  "  First  of^  all, 
father,  one  does  not  embrace  a  light — and  then, 
I  am  not  a  light — I  am  a  humble  and  obscure 
labourer  in  the  I/ord's  vineyard." 

The  Roman  replied  with  enthusiasm  (we  shall 
henceforth  translate  his  gibberish) :  "You  are 
right,  father,  we  cannot  embrace  a  light,  but  we 
can  prostrate  ourselves  before  it,  and  admire  its 
dazzling  brightness." 

So  saying,  Caboccini  was  about  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  and  to  prostrate  himself  be- 
fore Rodin,  had  not  the  latter  prevented  this 
mode  of  adulation,  by  seizing  the  Roman  by  the 
arm,  and  exclaiming :  **  This  is  mere  idolatry, 
father.  Pass  over  my  qualities,  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  object  of  your  journey." 

**  The  object,  my  dear  father,  fuls  me  with  joy 
and  happiness.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
you  my  affection  by  my  caresses,  lor  my  heart  is 
overflowing.  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  restrain 
myself,  during  my  journey  hither,  for  my  heart 
rushed  to  meet  you.  llie  object  transports, 
delights,  enchants  me " 

**  jBut  what  enchants  you  r"  cried  Rodin,  exas- 
perated by  these  Italian  exaggerations.  **  What 
is  the  object  r" 

**  This  rescript  of  our  very  reverend  and 
excellent  General  will  inform  you,  my  dear 
father." 

Caboccini  drew  from  his  pocket-book  a  folded 
paper,  with  three  seals,  which  he  kissed  respect- 
fully, and  delivered  to  Rodin,  who  himself  kissed 
it  in  his  turn,  and  opened  it  with  visible 
anxiety. 

Whilst  he  read  it,  the  countenance  of  the 
Jesuit  remained  impassible,  but  the  pulsations 
of  the  arteries  on  his  temples  announced  his  in- 
ternal agitation.  Yet  he  put  the  letter  coolly 
into  his  pocket,  and,  looking  at  the  Roman,  said 
to  him:  "  Be  it  as  our  excellent  General  has 
commanded !" 
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Then,  father/'  cried  Caboccini,  with  a  new 
efiufiion  of  tenderness  and  admiration,  **  I  shall 
be  the  shadow  of  your  light,  and  in  fact  your 
second  self.  I  shall  have  tiie  happiness  of  lieing 
always  with  you,  day  and  right,  and  of  acting 
as  your  socius,  since,  after  having  allowed  you 
to  be  without  one  for  some  time,  according  to 
your  wish,  and  for  the  interest  of  our  Uessed 
Company,  our  excellent  General  now  thinks  fit 
to  send  me  from  Rome,  to  fill  that  post  about 
your  person — an  unexpected,  an  immense  fayour, 
which  fills  me  with  gratitude  to  our  Greneral, 
and  with  Iotc  to  you,  my  dear,  my  excellent 
father !" 

♦•  It  is  well  played,"  thought  Rodin;  "  but  I 
am  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff;  and  'tis  only 
amongst  the  blind,  that  your  one-eyed  men  are 

kings !" 

•  •  « 

The  evening  of  the  day,  in  which  this  scone 
took  place  between  the  Jesuit  and  his  new 
socitts,  Nini-Moulin,  after  receiying  in  presence 
of  Ca^occini  the  instructions  of  Rodm,  went 
straight  to  Madame  de  la  Sainte-Colombe's. 

CHAPTER  LTV. 

XADAXZ  DB  LA.  SAINTE-COLOXBE. 

The  person,  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  story,  had  been  to  visit  the  estate  and  man- 
sion of  Caidoville,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing that  property,  had  made  her  forttme  in 
a  millmer's  shop,  established  in  the  wooden 
galleries  of  the  Falais-Boyal,  about  the  time  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris.  It  was  a 
singular  kind  of  shop,  in  which  the  young  women 
looked  always  prettier  and  fresher  than  the  caps 
and  bonnets  they  sold. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  say,  by  what  means 
this  creature  had  contrived  to  realise  a  consider- 
able fortune,  on  which  the  reverend  fathers  had 
cast  their  eyes,  perfectly  indiffinrent  as  to  its 
origin,  provided  they  could  put  it  into  their 
pockets,  ad  mtyorem  Dei  gloriam.  They  pro- 
ceeded according  to  the  A,  B,  C  of  their  trade. 
The  woman  had  a  weak,  vtdgar  mind,  and  the 
reverend  fathers,  introducing  themselves  to  her, 
had  taken  care  not  to  blame  too  harshly  her 
abominable  antecedents.  They  had  even  found 
means  to  explain  away  these  peccadilloes,  for 
their  morality  is  easy  and  accomodating ;  but 
they  had  at  the  same  time  declared  to  her,  that, 
even  as  a  calf  may  become  a  cow,  a  peccadillo 
keeps  growing  whilst  unrepented  of,  and  may  at 
last  become  an  enormous  sin;  and  in  conjtmc- 
tion  with  this  idea  of  sin,  they  introduced  the 
phantaamofforia  of  the  devil  and  his  horns,  the 
fire  and  &e  brimstone  —  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  these  poccadiUoee  be  atoned  for  in 
time,  by  some  pious  and  generous  donation  to 
their  society,  they  would  undertake  to  send 
Lucifer  back  to  ms  furnace,  and  to  obtain  for 
the  Sainte-Colombe,  still  in  consideration  of 
value  received,  a  good  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  elect. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  success  of  these 
means,  the  converaion  in  this  instance  was 
attended  with  numerous  difficulties.  TheSainte- 
Cdlombe»  subject  from  time  to  time  to  teirible 
retorna  of  youth,  had  already  worn  out  two  or 
three  dixeotors.  And  even  Nim-Mofulin,  who 
himself  coveted  the  hand  and  fortune  of  this 
creature,  liad  in  some  degree  interfered  with  the 
prq|ecta  of  the  reverend  fibers. 
At  the  time  when  the  religious  writer  went  as 


an  agent  of  Rodin's  to  the  Saint-Colombe,  that 
lady  occupied  a  first-floor  in  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  notions  of  retirement, 
she  still  took  infinite  pleasure  in  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  a  crowded  and  busy  street.  The  apart- 
ments were  richly  furnished,  but  almost  always 
dirty  and  in  disorder,  notwithstanding,  or  per- 
haps because  of  the  presence  of  two  or  three  ser- 
vants, whom  the  Sainte-Colombe  treated  by  turns 
with  the  most  easy  fieuniliarity ,  or  the  most  nirious 
abuse. 

We  shall  introduce  the  reader  into  the  sanc- 
tuary, where  this  creature  had  been  for  some 
time  in  secret  conference  with  Nini-Moulin. 

The  would-be  convert  of  the  rererend  fathers 
lajr  in  state  on  a  mahoeany  couch,  coTered  with 
cnmson  silk.  She  had  two  cats  on  her  knees, 
and  a  poodle-dog  at  her  feet,  whilst  an  old  grey 
parrot  walked  up  and  down  the  back  of  the 
couch.  A  green  paroquet,  less  tame  or  less 
favoured,  kept  screaming  m>m  one  of  tihe  windows, 
where  it  was  chained  to  a  stidc.  The  parrot  did 
not  scream,  but  from  time  to  time  interfered  rudely 
in  the  conversation,  by  swearing  in  the  coarsest 
manner,  or  using  words  only  fit  fer  the  shame- 
ful abodes,  in  which  he  had  passed  his  youth. 
In  truth,  this  old  acquaintance  of  the  Sainte- 
Colombe  had  been  very  badly  brought  up  by  his 
mistress  before  her  oonTernon,  nA  had  even 
been  originally  christened  by  a  very  Tnlgarname, 
which,  since  she  had  a^nred  the  error  of  her 
wavs,  had  been  changed  to  the  more  polite  ajy- 
pellation  of  jBamady. 

As  for  the  Sainte-Colombe  henel^  the  was  a 
large  woman  of  about  fifty  yeara  of  age,  with  a 
broad,  red  face,  and  sometmng  of  a  beMd,  and 
with  a  very  masculine  voice.  She  wore  that 
evening  an  orange-coloured  turban,  and  a  blue 
velvet  dress,  though  it  was  near  the  end  of  May, 
and  she  had  rings  on  all  her  fingers,  and  a  row 
of  diamonds  across  her  forehead. 

Nini-Moulin  had  exchanged  the  loose  coat 
which  he  usually  wore,  for  a  complete  suit  of 
black,  with  the  exception  of  a  huge  white  waist- 
coat d  la  Robespierre,  His  hair  waa  combed 
down  upon  each  side  of  his  pimpled  fiice,  and  he 
had  assumed  a  most  pious  air,  which  he  thought 
more  likely  to  advance  his  matrimonial  projects, 
and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Abb6 
Corbinet,  than  his  former  jovial  and  very  easy 
manners. 

At  this  moment,  the  religious  writer,  laying 
aside  his  own  immediate  interests,  was  solely 
occupied  in  procuring  the  success  of  the  delicate 
mission,  with  which  he  had  been  charged  by 
Rodin — a  mission,  which  had  been  skilfully 
represented  to  him  as  perfectly  acceptable,  and 
tending  to  an  honourable  result,  however  haxard- 
ous  might  be  the  means. 

**  So,  said  Nini-Moulin,  continuing  the  con- 
versation which  had  lasted  for  some  time,  "ahe 
is  twenty  years  of  age  V* 

**  At  most,"  answered  the  Sainte-Colombe, 
who  appeared  to  be  a  prey  to  the  most  lively 
curiosity.  **  But  what  you  tell  me  is  «  mm 
start,  old  fatty."  It  will  be  seen  that  she  was 
already  on  terms  of  the  moat  ddightful  iamilia- 
rity  with  the  religious  writer. 

*'  Mum  is  har£y  the  word,  my  dear  fticnd," 
replied  Nini-Moulm,  with  a  doubtful  air  i  **  you 
mean  to  say  touching  and  tnitfrsf^My «— for,  if  y«m 
can  find  by  to-morrow,  the  penoa  in  qnaetian 

**  The  deuce  1  bv  to-morrow,  my  bonk  1"  oriad 

the  Sainte-Colombe,  cavalierly.    **  How  fost  you 


!  I  have  not  even  heard  nf  hw  (br  a  year, 
^top !  I  met  Antonia  a  month  tgo,  and  *ho  told 
mc  Bomething  »bout  her." 

"  Well  then !  by  the  meani  yon  flnt  thought 
of,  you  could  hnd  out  where  she  u  f 

"  Ym,  old  fatty  1  but  it's  a  great  bore,  trhcn 

»  isn't  naed  to  these  things." 

"  Whnt,  niy  dear  fiiend  ]  you  that  are  so  good, 
and  labour  so  hard  for  your  salvation — would 
ym  hesitate,  because  of  some  little  dissgreeablea, 
to  perfbrm  an  exemplary  action,  and  rescua  a 
yowng  ghl  from  the  claws  of  S»tan  f" 

Here  the  ]iuTot  Bamahy  uttered  two  dreadfal 
oaths  with  sdmirahle  distinctnets. 

In  her  flrat  moretnent  of  indignation,  the 
S^ntc-Cnlombe  tamed  furiously  toward*  the 

bird,  and  exclaitned :  "Oh,  you !"  (a  worse 

word  than  those  pnmmnceid  by  Bamaby)  "  will 
nerer  mend  your  manners  i  Hold  your 
tonfue,  win  you?"     Here  came  a  whole  atring 


of  words  Erom  Banuby's  Tocabuloiy.  "  He  does 
it  on  pui^e.  Only  yesterday,  ha  made  the 
AbbS  Corbuiet  blush  up  to  his  can.  Will  you 
be  quiet?*' 

"If  you  alwayi  mrore  Btmabrfix  hit  e 

with  such  eererity,     aud  Nini-Houlin,  n 

taining  the  most  immoveable  gnvity,  "ycru  will 
finish  Dy  reforming  him.  But,  to  return  to  our 
offiur,  you  tee,  my  respectable  Mend,  you  are 
naturally  most  kind  and  obliging,  and  you  can 
Daw  take  part  in  a  good  action — not  only,  a«  I 
bdd  you,  rescuing  a  young  giil  from  tfae'elawi 
of  Satan,  by  affivding  her  t£e  naans  Bo  retvra 
to  viitne,  bnt  also,  it  may  b«i  reMoring  to  reason 
a  poor  mother  become  mad  widi  niefl  And 
what  wUl  it  all  eoet  jtta  i    Only  a  litOe  trouble." 

"  But  why  this  giil  nore  than  another,  aay 
greet  fUty)    la  she  such  a  ran  sort }" 

»  Certunly,  my  reepeotaUe  Ihsnd.    No  otbec 
would  have  the  same  eSsct  on  the  poet  mother.'' 


iSO  THE   1V.U4UJ 

"  Well,  that's  true." 

"  Come,  my  dear  friend  '.  you  will  moke  this 
little  effort  =" 

"  You're  such  a  feUow !"  Baid  the  Sointe- 
Colomhe,  langluahingly  ;  "  one  miiBt  do  as  you 

"  Then  you  promise }"  Raid  Nini-Uaalin, 
hastily. 

'■  I  pmmise^flnd  what's  more,  I  will  ^o  about 
it  directly.    This  ETening,  I  •haU  know  tf  it  can 

So  saying,  the  Ssinte-Colomba  idig  with  soma 
difficulty,  laid  down  hei  two  catt  on  the  couch, 
repulsed  her  dog  with  a  kick,  and  rang  the  b«ll 
Tigoroualy. 

"  You  are  admirahle  I"  a^d  tfuti-Uoullxii 
with  dignity.     "  I  ihall  nerei  £ugM  thi*  aa  bug 

"Don't    think   it,  fatty t"   said   the  Sainte- 

Colombe,  interrupting  the  religiou»  writa.  "It'« 
not  for  your  sake,  that  I  consent  to  do  it." 

•'  Then  for  what  ii  it  I"  adioil  Nini-Uoulin. 

"  Ah  !  thaf  a  my  *eCf*t,"  wi4  *«  Sainle- 
Colombe. 

Then,  addressing  her  Wfitipa-'n'oman,  who 
bad  just  entered  the  lonm,  ah*  ^dcd  :  "Chttdt 
tcU  Raliaboiuie  to  fetch  a  coach,  and  give  me  my 
poppy-coloured  hut  and  feathen." 

Whilst  the  attoodaot  wi^nt  to  execute  these 
orders  of  her  miatres».  Nini-Moulin  approached 
the  Saiute-Colombe,  Uid  said  to  her  in  a  modest 
and  insinuating  tone :  "  Ton  sec,  my  tiiit  friend, 
that  I  have  not  epoken  a  word  t^  CTcning  of 
my  love.    'Will  you  niA  T*Flf^  >uy  discretion  r" 

At  this  moment,  tna  Swntc-CoIoUibe  had  just 
taken  off  her  turbaa.  Shp  tutneii  round  abruptly, 
and,  placing  it  on  piebald  crown  of  Xini-Uoulin, 
burst  into  a  loud  liu^h. 

The  religion*  wnter  appeared  delighted  at 
this  mark  or  cOBAdeTicc,  and,  just  aa  ths  aernnl 
returned  wiUi  t)w  hat  and  sbaul  <>! her  mUtiMi, 
he  pressed  the  't|Khan  panionatcly  to  hi*  lipa, 
with  a  stolen  glance  at  the  SaintA-Colombe. 

The  mMning  after  this  scene,  Bodin,  vbote 
countenance  wCwt  a  Bnimphant  expicaaioq,  put 
with  his  own  band  a  letter  into  the  post. 
This  letter  wae  addreued  : 

"  To  Mr,  Affriaila  Batidoin. 

"  Hue  Briii^Uic/M,  A'o.  2, 


CHAPTER  LV. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  that  Djalma, 
when  he  heard  for  the  first  time  that  he  woi  be- 
loved by  Adrienne,  had,  in  the  fulneis  of  his 
joy,  spotpn  thus  to  Faringhea,  whose  treachery 
he  had  juat  discovered:  "Thou  didst  league 
with  my  enemies,  and  I  had  done  thee  no  harm. 
Thou  art  wicked,  because  thou  art  no  doubl  un- 
happy. I  will  strive  to  make  Ihee  happy,  so  that 
thou  mayst  be  good.  Wouldst  thou  have  gold  i 
thou  ahalt  have  it.  Wouldst  thou  have  a  friend  i 
though  thou  art  a  stave,  a  king'a  son  offers  thee 
his  mendship." 

Faringhea  had  refused  the  gold,  and  appeared 
tn  accept  the  fHendsbip  of  the  son  of  Kadja- 
Sing. 

iSidowcd  with  rcmarkahle  intelligence,  and 
extraordinary  power  of  dissimulation,  the  half- 
caslc  had  caaily  persuaded  the  prince  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  repentance,  and  obtained  credit  for 
hia  gratitude  and  Btt«chmcnt  from  so  confiding 


and  generous  a  character.  Besides,  what  m 
tives  could  Djulma  have,  to  suspect  the  slai 
now  become  lus  friend  S  Certaiu  of  the  love 
Mademoiselle   de    Cardovillc,    with   whom 

SBsaed  a  portion  of  every  day,  the  salutary  i 
uence  of  the  young  girl  would  have  guarded 
him  against  any  dangerous  counsela  or  calumnies 
ot  the  half-caste,  a  faithful  and  secret  iitstrumenl 
ef  Bodin,  and  attached  by  him  to  the  Company. 
But  Faringbea,  whose  tact  was  amazing,  did  not 
act  so  lightly;  he  never  spoke  to  the  priuce  of 
Uademoiielle  de  Cardoville,  and  waited  dis- 
creetly for  the  confidentisl  coDimuiiicB.tions,  into 
which  Djalma  wa*  aometimcs  hurried  by  hii 
expansive  joy. 

A.  few  days  after  the  interview  last  described, 
between  Adrienne  and  Djalma,  and  on  the  mor- 
row of  the  day,  when  Kodiu,  certain  of  the 
luceecs  of  Nini-Uoulin's  mission  to  the  Sainte- 


who  for  eome  time  had  appeared  oppressed  with 
a  violent  grief,  seemed  to  get  so  much  wone, 
that  the  prince,  struck  with  the  despouding  aii 


giatefuUF  tltanked  the  printv  for  1 
took  in  )n|i)|  ))taintained  the  most  al 


the  interest  he 

,,„„,„-  absolute  silence 

end  resK*^  on  the  sutyect  pf  bis  grief. 

Theeo  OTeliimnnrjes  wDl  pnable  the  reader  to 
undctatand  the    i'ollitwiiui   scene,   which    took 

fee  about  the  middle  of  [ho  day,  in  the  house 
the  Tine  de  Clidiy.  occupied  br  the  Indian. 
ContrafE  (o  hia  ))if>it,  Djalma  had  not  passed 

Uiat  JT-— ■ ■'•*•  '■"- "-  "-^  ■■--   - 

fiirmei: 


die 


SBtnin;;  wi^  Jf^^'i'^-    Be  had  been 
the  Gvewig  before,  by  the  young  g.  ., 
Ii  uk  of  him  the  sactikce  of  this 


{  before,  by  the  young  girl, 
^..  of  him  the  sactikce  of  this 
day,  to  take  the  necessary  mcuutes,  to 
tiiAi  mamige  sacied  and  acceptable  in 
—  jj-es  of  tjie  world,  and  vet  free  ftom  the  re- 
stricnont  which  she  and  Djalma  disapproved. 
A)  fat  the  means  to  be  employed  by  Mndemoiaelle 
de  Cardoville,  to  stlsin  this  end,  and  the  name 
of  ti|e  pare  and  farmourablc  peraon  who  was  to 
coaj^craie  their  union,  these  were  secrets  which, 
not  belonging  exclusively  to  the  young  girl, 
Bould  not  yejlw  oonmuuiitated  to  Djalma. 

To  tlic  Ii|4iani  *"  ^°"S  accustomed  to  devote 
«TCty  )at^nt  to  A^rwme,  this  day  seemed  in- 
temunsble.  By  tunii  a  pfcy  to  the  most  burn- 
ing agitation,  and  ta  »  kj)^  of  Stupor,  in  which 
he  plunged  himself  to  escape  from  the  thoughts 
that  caused  his  tortures,  Djalma  lay  atretdied 
upon  a  divan,  with  his  face  buried  in  bis  hands, 
aa  if  to  shut  out  the  view  of  a  loo  enchanting 

Suddenly,  without  knocking  at  the  door  a* 
usual,  Farinahea  entered  the  prince's  apertnient. 

At  the  noise  the  half-taste  made  in  entering. 
Djalma  started,  raised  hia  head,  and  looked 
round  him  with  surprise;   but,   on   seeing  the 

£ale.  agitated  countenance  of  the  slave,  he  rose 
astily,  and  advaucing  towards  him,  exclaimed  i 
■■  What  is  the  matter,  Faringhea  i" 

After  a  moment's  aUence,  and  a*  if  atmggling 
with  a  painful  feeling  of  hesitation,  Faringhea 
throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Djolnut.  and  mur- 
mured in  a  weak,  despairing,  altnact  supplicating 
voice :  "  I  am  Tiry  miserable.  Fity  me,  my 
good  lord !" 

The  tone  of  th*  half-caste  wm  bo  touching,  the 
grief  under  which  he  eufiiEred  seemed  to  give  to 
hia  features,  genccaily  fixed  and  hard  a*  bronte, 
such  a  heai't- rending  expression,  (bat  Djalma 
was  deeply  aflected,  and,  bending  to  raise  him 
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from  the  ground,  said  to  him  in  t  kindly  voice :  1 
"Speak  to  me!    Confidence  appeases  thd  tor- 
ments of  the  heart.    Trust  me,  mend — for  my 
angel  herself  said  to  me,  that  happy  love  cannot 
bear  to  see  tears  about  him." 

"  But  unhappy  love,  miserable  love,  betrayed 
love — weeps  tears  of  blood,"  replied  Faringhea, 
with  painful  dejection. 

**  Of  what  love  dost  thou  speak  V  asked 
Djalma,  in  surprise. 

••  I  speak  of  my  love,"  answered  the  half-caste, 
with  a  gloomy  air. 

"  Of  ^Ay  loTe?"  said  Djalma,  more  and  more 
astonishea ;  not  that  the  half-caste,  still  yoimg, 
and  with  a  countenance  of  sombre  beauty,  ap- 
peared to  him  incapable  of  inspiring  or  ieclinff 
the  tender  passion,  but  that,  until  now,  he  had 
never  imagined  him  capable  of  conceiving  so  deep 
a  sorrow. 

"My  lord,"  resumed  the  half-caste,  "you  told 
me,  that  mlsfortime  had  made  me  wicked,  and 
that  happiness  would  make  me  good.  In  those 
words,  I  saw  a  presentiment,  and  a  noble  love 
entered  my  heart,  at  the  moment  when  hatred 
and  treachery  departed  from  it.  I,  the  half- 
savage,  fbtmd  a  woman,  beautiful  and  young,  to 
respond  to  my  passion.  At  least,  I  thought  so. 
But  I  had  betrayed  you,  my  lord,  and  there  is 
no  happiness  for  a  traitor,  eveh  though  he  re- 
pent. In  my  turn,  I  have  been  shamefiilly  be- 
trayed." 

Then,  seeing  the  surprise  of  the  prince,  the 
half-caste  added,  as  if  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion :  "  Do  not  mock  me,  mv  lord !  The  most 
frightful  tortures  would  not  nave  wrung  this 
confession  from  me ;  but  you,  the  son  of  a  king, 
deigned  to  call  the  poor  slave  your  JHend  !** 

"  And  thy  friend  thanks  thee  for  thy  confi- 
dence," answered  Djalma.  "  Far  from  mocking, 
he  will  console  thee.  Mock  thee !  dost  thou 
think  it  possible  ?" 

"  Betrayed  love  merits  contempt  and  insult," 
said  Faringhea,  bitterly.  "  Even  cowards  may 
point  at  one  with  scorn — for,  in  this  country,  the 
sight  of  the  man  deceived  in  what  is  dearest  to 
his  soul,  the  very  life-blood  of  his  life,  only 
mE^es  people  shrug  their  shoulders  and  laugh ! ' 

"  But  art  thou  certain  of  this  treachery }  an- 
swered Djalma,  mildly.  Then  he  added,  with 
a  visible  hesitation,  that  proved  the  goodness  of 
bis  heart :  "  Listen  to  me,  and  forgive  me  for 
speaking  of  the  past !    It  will  only  be  another 

froof,  that  I  cherish  no  evil  memories,  and  that 
fully  believe  hi  thy  repentance  and  afiection. 
Remember,  that  I  also  once  thought,  that  she, 
who  is  the  angel  of  my  life,  did  not  love  me — 
and  yet  it  was  false.  AVho  tells  thee,  that  thou 
art  not,  like  me,  deceived  by  false  appearances  ?" 

"  Alas,  my  lord !  could  I  only  believe  so ! 
But  I  dare  not  hope  it.  My  brain  wanders 
tmcertain,  I  cannot  come  to  any  resolution,  and 
therefbre  I  have  recourse  to  you." 

"  But  what  causes  thy  suspicions  ?" 

"  Her  coldness,  which  sometimes  succeeds  to 
apparent  tenderness.  The  refusals  she  gives  me, 
in  the  name  of  duty.  Yes,"  added  the  luiif-caste, 
after  a  moment's  silence,  "  she  reasons  about  her 
love — a  proof,  that  she  has  never  loved  me,  or 
that  she  loves  me  no  more." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  perhaps  loves  thee  all 
the  more,  that  she  takes  into  consideration  the 
interest  and  the  dignity  of  her  love." 

"  That  is  what  they  all  amy,"  replied  the  half- 
caste,  with  bitter  irony,  as  he  fixed  a  penetrating 
look  on  Djalma;   "Uius  speak  all  those,  who 


love  weakly,  coldly ;  but  those  who  love  valiantly, 
never  Show  these  ilistdting  suspicions.  For  than, 
a  word  from  the  mflh  thpy  adore  is  a  command ; 
th^y  do  not  haggle  and  barg^ain,  for  the  cruel 
pleasure  of  exciting  the  passion  of  their  lover  to 
madness,  and  so  ruling  nim  more  surely.  No, 
what  their  lover  asks  of  them,  were  it  to  cost 
life  and  honour,  they  would  grant  it  without 
hesitation — ^because,  with  them,  thd  will  of  the 
man  they  love,  is  above  every  other  consideration 
divine  and  human.  But  those  crafty  women, 
whose  pride  it  is  to  tame  and  conquet  man — who 
tfdce  delight  in  irritating  his  passion,  and  some- 
times appear  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  it — those 
women  are  demons,  who  rejoice  in  the  tears  and 
torments  of  the  wretch,  that  loves  them  with  the 
miserable  weakness  of  a  child.  Whilst  we  ex- 
pire with  love  at  their  fbct,  the  perfidious  crea- 
tures are  calculating  the  effects  of  their  refusals, 
and  seeing  how  far  they  can  go,  without  quite 
driving  their  victim  to  despair.  Oh !  hotv  cold 
and  cowardly  arc  they,  compared  to  the  valiant, 
true-hearted  women,  who  say  to  the  man  of 
their  choice :  •  Let  me  be  thine  to-day — and  to- 
morrow, come  shame,  despair,  and  death ---it 
matters  little !  Be  happy :  my  life  is  not  worth 
one  tear  of  thine !' • ' 

The  brow  of  Djalma  had  darkened,  as  ht  lis- 
tened to  the  half-caste.  Having  kept  inviolable 
the  secret  of  the  various  incidents  of  his  paision 
for  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville,  he  could  not  btit 
see  in  these  words  a  quite  involuntary  allusion 
to  the  delays  and  refusals  of  Adrienne.  And 
yet  Djalma  suffered  a  moment  in  his  pride,  at 
the  thought  of  considerations  and  duties,  that  a 
woman  holds  dearer  than  her  love.  But  this 
bitter  and  painftil  thought  was  sooU  effaced  tnrn 
the  mind  of  Djalma,  thanks  to  the  beneficent 
infiuence  of  the  remembrance  of  Adrienne.  His 
brow  again  cleared,  and  he  answered  the  half- 
caste,  who  was  watching  him  attentively  with  a 
sidelong  glance :  "  Thou  art  deluded  by  grief. 
If  thou  have  no  other  reason  to  doubt  of  her  thou 
lovest,  than  these  refusals  and  vague  suspicions, 
be  satisfied  !  Thou  art  perhaps  loved  better  than 
thou  canst  imagine." 

"  Alas  !  would  it  were  so,  my  lord !"  replied 
the  half-caste,  dejectedly,  as  u  he  had  been 
deeply  touched  by  the  words  of  Djalma.  "  Yet 
I  say  to  myself:  fhere  is  for  this  woman  some- 
thing stronger  than  her  love — delicacy,  dignity, 
honour,  what  you  will — but  she  does  not  love 
me  enough,  to  sacrifice  for  me  this  something!" 

"  Friend,  thou  art  deceived,"  answered  Djalma, 
mildljr,  though  the  words  of  the  halt-caste 
affected  him  with  a  pauiful  impression.     "  The 

riter  the  love  of  a  woman,  the  more  it  should 
chaste  and  noble.  It  is  love  itself,  that 
awakens  this  delicacy  and  these  scruples.  He 
rules,  instead  of  being  ruled." 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  half-caste,  with 
bitter  irony.  "Love  so  rules  me — that  this 
woman  bios  me  love  in  her  own  fashion,  and  I 
have  only  to  submit." 

Then,  pausing  suddenly,  Faringhea  hid  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and  heaved  a  deep-drawn  sigh.  His 
features  expressed  a  mixture  of  hate,  rage,  and 
despair,  at  once  so  terrible  and  so  painful,  that 
Djalma,  more  and  more  affected,  exclaimed,  as 
he  seized  the  hand  of  the  half-caste :  "  Calm 
this  fury,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  friendship ! 
It  will  disperse  this  evil  infiuence.     Speak  to 
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"  No,  no !  it  is  too  dreadfrfl  !*' 
"  Speak,  I  teU  thee." 
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'*  No !  leaye  the  'wretch  to  his  despair !' 

'*  Dost  thou  think  me  capable  of  that  V*  said 
Djalma,  with  a  mixture  of  mildness  and  dignity, 
which  seemed  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
half-caste. 

**  Alas !"  replied  he,  hesitating ;  **  do  you  wish 
to  hear  more,  my  lord  f* 

**  I  wish  to  hear  all." 

"  Well  then !  I  have  not  told  you  all—for,  at 
the  moment  of  making  this  confession,  shame 
and  the  fear  of  ridicme  kept  me  back.  You 
asked  me,  what  reasons  I  had  to  believe  myself 
betrayed.  I  spoke  to  you  of  vague  suspicions, 
refusals,  coldness.    That  is  not  aU — this  evening 

"  Go  on !" 

"  This  evening — she  has  made  an  appointment 
— ^with  a  man  that  she  prefers  to  me." 

"  Who  told  thee  so  r' 

••  A  stranger,  who  pitied  my  blindness/* 

**  And  suppose  the  man  deceives  thee — or  de- 
ceives himself  F' 

**  He  has  offered  me  proofs  of  what  he  ad- 
ranees." 

«« What'proofe  ?" 

•*  He  will  enable  me  this  evening  to  witness 
the  interview.  *  It  may  be,'  said  he,  *  that  this 
appointment  may  have  no  guilt  in  it,  notwith- 
standing appearances  to  the  contrary.  Judge 
for  yourself^  have  courage,  and  your  cruel  inde- 
cision will  be  at  an  end.' " 

"  And  what  didst  thou  answer  ?" 

*•  Nothing,  my  lord.  My  head  wandered,  as  it 
does  now,  and  1  came  to  you  for  advice." 

Then  making  a  gesture  of  despair,  he  resumed 
with  a  savage  laugh :  "  Advice  ?  It  is  from  the 
blade  of  my  kandjiar  that  I  should  ask  counsel! 
It  would  answer :  Blood !  blood !" 

And  Faringhea  grasped  convulsively  the 
handle  of  the  long  dagger  attached  to  his 
girdle. 

There  is  a  sort  of  fatal  contagion  in  certain 
forms  of  passion.  At  sight  of  Faringhca's 
coimtenancc,  agitated  by  jealous  fury,  Bjalma 
shuddered — for  he  remembered  the  fit  of  insane 
rage,  with  which  he  had  been  possessed,  when  the 
Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  had  defied  Adrienno  to 
contradict  her,  as  to  the  discovery  of  Agricola 
Baudoin  in  her  bed-chamber. 

But  then,  reassured  by  the  proud  and  noble 
bearins  of  the  young  girl,  Djalma  had  soon 
learned  to  despise  the  horrible  calimmy,  which 
Adrienne  had  not  even  thought  worthy  of  an 
answer. 

Still,  two  or  three  times,  as  the  lightning  will 
flash  suddenly  across  the  clearest  sky,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  shameful  accusation  had 
crossed  the  mind  of  the  Indian,  Uke  a  streak  of 
fire,  but  had  almost  instantly  vanished,  in  the 
serenity  and  happiness  of  his  ineffable  confidence 
in  Adnenne's  heart. 

These  memories,  however,  whilst  they  sad- 
dened the  mind  of  Djalma,  only  made  him  more 
compassionate  with  regard  to  Faringhea,  than 
he  might  have  been  wimout  this  strange  coinci- 
dence between  the  position  of  the  half-caste  and 
his  own.  Knowing,  by  his  own  experience,  to 
what  madness  a  blind  fury  may  be  carried,  and 
wishing  to  tame  the  half-caste  by  affectionate 
kindness,  Djalma  said  to  him  in  a  grave  and 
mild  tone :  **  I  offered  thee  my  friendship.  X 
will  now  act  towards  thee  as  a  friend." 

But  Faringhea,  seemingly  a  prey  to  a  dull 
and  mute  frenzy,  stood  with  fixed  and  haggard 
eyes,  as  though  he  did  not  hear  Djalma. 


The  latter  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
resimied :  **  Faringheay  listen  to  me !" 

"  Mr  lord,"  said  the  half-caste,  starting 
abruptly  as  from  a  dream,  *' forgive. me — but 

'*  In  the  ft»p"«h  occasioned  b^  these  cruel 
suspicions,  it  is  not  of  thv  kaneijiar  that  thou 
must  take  counsel — ^but  of  thy  fiiend.*' 

"  My  lord " 

"  To  this  interview,  which  will  prove  the  inno- 
cence or  the  treachery  of  thy  beloved,  thou  wilt 
do  well  to  go." 

**  Oh,  yes !"  said  the  half-caste,  in  a  hollow 
voice,  and  with  a  bitter  snule ;  '*  X  shaU  be 
there." 

*'  But  thou  must  not  go  alone." 

«  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  r"  cried  the  half- 
caste.    **  Who  will  accompany  me  ?" 

"  I  will." 

"You,  my  lord?" 

**  Yes — perhaps,  to  save  thee  from  a  crime — 
for  I  know  how  blind  and  ui^ust  is  the  first 
movement  of  rage." 

'*  But  that  fiiit  movement  gives  us  revenge !" 
cried  the  half-caste,  with  a  cruel  smile. 

"  Faringhea,  this  day  is  all  my  omu.  I  shall 
not  leave  thee,"  said  the  prince,  resolutely. 
**  Either  thou  shalt  not  go  to  this  interview,  or  I 
will  accompany  thee." 

The  half-caste  appeared  conquered  by  this 
generous  perseverance.  He  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Djalma,  pressed  the  prince's  hand  respectfully  to 
his  forehead  and  to  his  lips,  and  said:  "  My  lord, 
be  generous  to  the  end  !  forgive  mc  I" 

*•  For  what  should  I  forgive  thee  r" 

*•  Before  I  spoke  to  you,  I  had  the  audacity  to 
think  of  asking  for  what  you  have  just  freely 
offered.  Not  knowing  to  what  extent  my  fury 
might  carry  me,  I  had  thought  of  asking  you 
this  favour,  which  you  would  not  perhaps  grant 
to  an  equal,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  do  it.  J 
shrunk  even  from  the  avowal  of  the  treachery  I 
have  cause  to  fear,  and  I  came  only  to  tell  you  of 
my  misery  —  because  to  you  alone  in  all  the 
world  I  could  tell  it." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  almost  candid 
simplicity,  with  which  the  half-caste  pro- 
nounced these  words,  and  the  soft  tones,  mingled 
with  tears,  which  had  succeeded  to  his  savage 
fury. 

Deeply  affected,  Djalma  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and  said :  "  Thou  wast  entitled  to  ask 
of  me  a  mark  of  friendship.  I  am  happy  in 
having  forestalled  thee.  Courage!  be  of  good 
cheer !  I  will  accompany  thee  to  this  interview, 
and,  if  my  hopes  do  not  deceive  me,  thou  wilt 
find  thou  hast  been  deluded  by  false  appear- 
ances." 


When  the  night  was  come,  the  half-caste  and 
Djalma,  wrappeid  in  their  mantles,  got  into  a 
hackney-coach.  Faringhea  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  to  the  house  inhabited  by  the 
Sainte-Colombe. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

AX  ETBNINO  AT  THE  8AINTE-C0L0MBE*8. 

IjEayino  Djalma  and  Faringhea  in  the  coach, 
on  their  way  to  the  Sainte-Colombe's,  a  few 
words  are  indispensable  before  continuing  this 
scene. 

Nini-Moulin,  ignorant  of  the  real  ol^'ect  of  the 
steps  he  took  at  the  instigation  of  Kodin,  had, 
on  the  evening  before,  accordix^  to  orders  re- 
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.^eerred  from  the  latter,  offiared  a  considerable 
^  j|ium  to  the  Sainte-Colombe,  to  obtain  from  that 
^  ^creature  (who  was  ttill  sin^^ularly  rapacious) 
'the  use  of  her  apartments  for  a  whole  day.  The 
j^fiainte-Colombe,  haying  accepted  this  proposi- 
^  tion,  too  advantageous  to  be  refused,  had  set  out 
^jl^^that  morning  with  her  servants,  to  whom  she 
^iriflhed,  she  said,  in  return  for  their  good  scr- 
;. .  ^vices,  to  give  a  day's  pleasure  in  the  country. 
T^  '  ICaster  of  the  house,  Rodin,  in  a  black  wig, 
lilne  spectacles,  and  a  cloak,  and  with  his  mouth 
■ad  cJun  buried  in  a  worsted  comforter — in  a 
^  word*  perfectly  disguised — had  gone  that  mom- 
"  {ng  to  take  a  look  at  the  apartments,  and  to 
give  his  instructions  to  the  half-caste.  The 
utter,  in  two  hours  from  the  departure  of  the 
K  Jesuit,  had,  thanks  to  his  address  and  intelli- 
fi  gence,  completed  the  most  important  prepara- 
Sons,  and  returned  in  haste  to  Djalma,  to  play 
with  detestable  hypocrisy  the  scene  at  which 
t  we  have  just  been  present. 
i  During  the  ride  from  the  Rue  de  Clichy  to 
the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Faringhea  appeared 
plunged  in  a  mournful  reverie.  Suddenly,  he 
Mid  to  Djahna  in  a  quick  tone  :  **  My  lord,  if  I 
•m  betrayed,  I  must  have  vengeance." 

'*  Contempt  is  a  terrible  revenge,"  answered 
Djalma. 

*•  No,  no,"   replied   the  half-caste,  with  an 
accent  of  repressed  rage.    *'  It  is  not  enough. 
The  nearer  the  moment  approaches,  the  more  I 
feel  I  must  have  blood." 
**  Listen  to  me " 


"  My  lord,  have  pity  on  mc !  I  was  a  coward, 
to  draw  back  from  my  revenge.  Let  me  leave 
you,  my  lord!  I  will  go  alone  to  this  iiiter- 
yiew." 

So  saying,  Faringhea  made  a  movement,  as  if 
he  would  sjuring  from  the  carriage. 

I>jalma  held  him  by  the  arm,  and  said : 
'*  Remain !  I  will  not  leave  thee.  If  thou  art 
betrayed,  thou  shalt  not  shed  blood.  Contempt 
will  avenge,  and  friendship  will  console  thee." 

•*  No,  no,  my  lord ;  I  am  resolved.  When  I 
have  killed—then  I  will  kill  myself^*  cried  the 
half-caste,  with  savage  excitement.  **  This 
kantb'iar  for  the  false  ones !"  added  he,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  dagger.  "  The  poison  in  the 
hilt  for  me!" 

'•Faringhea " 

'*  If  I  resist  you,  my  lord,  forgive  me !  My 
destiny  must  be  accomplished." 

Time  pressed,  and  Djalma,  despairing  to  calm 
the  ferocious  rage  of  the  half-caste,  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  a  stratagem. 

After  some  minutes'  silence,  he  said  to  Faring- 
hea :  **  I  will  not  leave  thee.  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  save  thee  from  a  crime.  If  I  do  not  succeed, 
the  blood  thou  sheddest  be  on  thy  own  head. 
This  hand  shall  never  again  be  locked  in  thine." 

These  words  appeared  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Faringhea.  He  breathed  a  long  sigh, 
and,  bowing  his  head  upon  his  breast,  remained 
silent  and  full  of  thought.  Djalma  prepared 
himself,  by  the  fcdnt  light  of  the  lamps  reflected 
in  the  interior  of  the  coach,  to  throw  himself 
suddenly  on  the  half-caste,  and  disarm  him.  But 
the  latter,  who  saw  at  a  glance  the  intention  of 
the  prince,  drew  his  kandjiar  abruptly  from  his 
girdle,  and,  holding  it  still  in  its  sheath,  said  to 
the  prince  in  a  half-solemn,  half-savage  tone: 
*'  This  dagger,  in  a  strong  hand,  is  terrible ;  and 
in  this  phial  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  poisons  of 
our  country." 

He  touched  a  spring,  and  the  knob  at  the  top 


of  the  hilt  rose  like  a  lid,  discovering  the  neck  of 
a  small  crystal  phial  concealed  in  thu  murderous 
weapon. 

**  Two  or  three  drops  of  this  poison  upon  the 
lips,"  resimied  the  half-caste,  **  and  death  comes 
slowly  and  peacefully,  in  a  few  hours,  and  with- 
out pain.  Only,  for  the  first  symptom,  the  nails 
turn  blue.  Rut  he,  who  emptied  this  phial  at  a 
draught,  would  fall  dead  as  if  struck  by  light- 
ning." 

**  Yes,"  replied  Dialma;  **  I  know  that  our 
country  produces  such  mysterious  poisons.  But 
why  lay  such  stress  on  the  murderous  properties 
of  this  weapon  r" 

*'  To  show  you,  my  lord,  that  this  kantffiar 
would  ensure  the  success  and  the  impuity  of  my 
vengeance.  With  the  blade  I  could  destroy,  and 
by  tiie  poison  escape  from  human  justice.  Well, 
my  lord !  this  kant^iar — take  it — I  give  it  up  to 
you — I  renounce  my  vengeance— rather  than 
render  myself  unworthy  to  clasp  again  your 
hand!" 

He  presented  the  dagger  to  the  prince,  who, 
as  pleased  as  surprised  at  this  unexpected  deter- 
mination, hastily  secured  the  terrible  weapon 
beneath  his  o\^'n  girdle,  whilst  the  half-caste 
continued,  in  a  voice  of  emotion:  **  Keep  this 
kandjiar^  my  lord — and  when  you  have  seen, 
when  you  have  heard,  all  that  we  go  to  hear  and 
see — you  shall  cither  give  me  the  dagger  to  strike 
a  wretch— or  the  poison,  to  die  without  striking. 
You  shall  command ;  I  i^dll  obey." 

Djalma  was  about  to  reply,  when  the  coach 
stopped  at  the  house  inhabited  by  the  Sainte- 
Cofombe.  The  prince  and  the  half-caste,  well 
enveloped  in  their  cloaks,  entered  a  dark  porch, 
and  the  door  was  closed  after  them. 

Faringhea  exchanged  a  few  words  with  the 
porter,  and  the  latter  gave  him  a  key.  The  two 
Indians  soon  arrived  at  the  Saiiite-Colombe's 
apartments,  which  had  two  doors  opening  upon 
the  landing-place,  besides  a  private  entrance  from 
the  court-yard. 

As  he  put  the  key  into  the  lock,  Faringhea 
said  to  Djalma,  in  an  agitated  voice :  **  Pity  my 
weakness,  my  lord — but,  at  this  terrible  moment, 
I  tremble  and  hesitate.  It  were  perhaps  better 
to  doubt— or  to  forget !" 

llien,  as  the  prince  was  about  to  answer,  the 
half-caste  exclaimed :  **  No !  we  must  have  no 
cowardice !"  and,  opening  the  door  precipitately, 
he  entered,  followed  by  Djalma. 

When  the  door  was  again  closed,  the  prince 
and  the  half-caste  found  themselves  in  a  dark 
and  narrow  passage.  "  Your  hand,  my  lord — 
let  me  guide  you — walk  lightly,"  said  Faringhea, 
in  a  low  whisper. 

He  extended  his  hand  to  the  prince,  who  took 
hold  of  it,  and  they  both  advanced  silently 
through  the  darkness.  After  leading  Djalma 
some  distance,  and  opening  and  closing  several 
doors,  the  half-caste  stopped  abrupuy,  and, 
abandoning  the  hand  whicii  he  had  hitherto 
held,  said  to  the  prince :  "  My  lord,  the  decisive 
moment  approaches ;  let  \is  wait  here  for  a  flew 
seconds." 

A  profound  silence  followed  these  worda  of 
the  half-caste.  The  darkness  was  so  complete, 
that  Djalma  could  distinguish  nothing.  In  about 
a  minute,  he  heard  Faringhea  moving  away  from 
him ;  and  then  a  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
as  abruptly  closed  and  locked. 

This  circumstance  made  Djalma  somewhat 
uneasy.  By  a  mechanical  movement,  he  laid  hi^ 
hand  upon'his  dagger,  and  advanced  cautiously 
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towards  the  side,  where  he  supposed  the  door 
to  be. 

Suddenly,  the  voice  of  the  half-caste  struck 
upon  his  ear,  though  it  was  impossible  to  guess 
TWience  it  came.  "  My  lord,"  ft  said,  **  you  told 
ine,  you  were  my  friend.  I  act  as  a  friend.  If 
I  have  employed  stratagem  to  bring  you  hither, 
it  is  because  the  blindness  of  your  fatal  passion 
would  otherwise  have  prevented  your  accompa- 
nying me.  The  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  named 
to  you  Agricola  Baudoin,  the  lover  of  Adrienue 
de  Cardoville.    Listen— look— judge !" 

The  voice  ceased.  It  appeared  to  have  issued 
from  one  corner  of  the  room.  Bjalma,  still  in 
darkness,  perceived  too  late,  into  what  a  snare 
he  had  faUen,  and  trembled  with  rage — almost 
widi  alarm. 

**  Faringhea !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  where  am  I  ? 
where  art  thou  ?  Open  the  door  on  thy  life  !  I 
would  leave  this  place  instantly." 

EiLtending  his  arms,  the  prince  advanced 
hastily  several  steps,  but  he  only  touched  a 
tapestried  wcdl ;  he  followed  it,  hoping  to  find 
the  door,  and  he  at  len^  found  it ;  but  it  was 
locked,  and  resisted  all  his  efforts.  He  continued 
his  researches,  and  came  to  a  fire-place  irith  no 
fire  in  it,  and  to  a  second  door,  equally  fast.  In 
a  few  momenta,  he  had  thus  maae  the  circle  of 
the  room,  and  found  himself  again  at  the  fire- 
place. 

The  anxiety  of  the  prince  increased  more  and 
more.  He  called  Faringhea,  in  a  voice  tremblins 
with  passion.  There  was  no  answer.  Profound 
silence  reigned  without,  and  complete  darkness 
within. 

Soon,  a  kind  of  perfumed  vapour,  of  an  inde- 
scribable sweetness,  but  very  subtle  and  pene- 
trating, spread  itself  insensibly  through  the 
little  room  in  which  Djalma  was.  It  might  be, 
that  the  orifice  of  a  tube,  passing  through  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  room,  introduced  this  balmy 
current. 

In  the  midst  of  angry  and  terrible  thoughts, 
Djalma  paid  no  attention  to  this  odour — but 
soon  the  arteries  of  his  temples  began  to  beat 
violently,  a  burning  heat  seemed  to  circulate 
rnpidly  through  his  veins,  he  felt  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  his  resentment  died  gradually  away, 
and  a  mild,  inefiable  torpor  crept  over  him, 
without  his  being  fully  conscious  of  the  moral 
transformation  that  was  taking  place. 

Yet,  by  a  last  effort  of  the  wavering  wiU, 
Djalma  advanced  once  more  to  try  and  open  one 
ot  the  doors ;  he  foimd  it  indeed,  but  at  this 
place  the  vapour  was  so  strong,  that  its  action 
redoubled,  and,  unable  to  move  a  step  further, 
Djalma  was  obliged  to  support  himself  by  lean- 
ing against  the  wall.* 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  A  faint  light 
spread  itself  gradually  through  an  adjoining 
apartment,  and  Djalma  now  perceived,  for  the 
first  time,  the  existence  of  a  little  roimd  win- 
dow, in  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  he 
was. 

On  the  side  of  the  prince,  this  opening  was 

Protected  by  a  slight,  but  strong  raiima,  which 
ardly  intercepted  the  view.    On  the  other  side, 
a  thick  piece  of  plate-glass  was  fixed  at  the 

•  9ea  thi*  strangle  effects  of  teambafft  ft  retinoui  fnm, 
the  product  of  a  shrub  of  the  Himalayas,  whose  rapour 
has  vxhilaruting  properties  of  extraordinary  enerfy,  much 
more  )>owcrful  than  opium,  he.  They  attribute  to  the 
effert  of  this  gvkm,  the  kind  of  hallucination,  which  seised 
on  tho«e  unhappy  persons,  whom  the  Prince  of  the  AtecU' 
titu  (the  old  man  of  the  mountain)  used  as  the  instruments 
of  hi«  veng-eance. — E.  8. 


distance  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  railing 
in  question. 

ue  room,  which  Djalma  saw  through  this 
window,  and  through  which  the  faint  light  was 
now  gradually  spreadina,  was  richly  furnished. 
Between  two  Windows,  hung  with  crimson  silk 
curtains,  stood  a  kind  of  wardrobe,  with  a  look- 
ing-glass front,  serving  for  a  pytche  ;  opposite  to 
the  fire-place,  in  which  glowed  the  bumma  coal, 
was  a  long  and  large  £van,  furnished  with  its 
cushions. 

In  about  another  second,  a  iroman  entered 
this  apartment.  Her  face  and  figure  were  in- 
visible, being  wrapped  in  a  long,  hooded  mantle, 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  a  dark  colour. 

The  sight  of  this  mantle  made  Djalma  start. 
To  the  pleasure  he  at  first  felt,  succeeded  a 
feverish  anxiety  like  the  growing  fumes  of  intoxi- 
cation. There  was  that  strange  buzzing  in  his 
ears,  which  we  experience  '^hen  we  plunge  be- 
neath the  great  waters.  It  was  in  a  kind  of 
delirium  that  Djalma  looked  on  at  what  was 
passing  in  the  next  room. 

The  woman,  who  had  just  appeared,  entered 
with  caution,  almost  with  fear.  Drawing  aside 
one  of  the  window  curtains,  she  glanced  tnrorugh 
the  closed  bHnds  into  the  street.  Then  she 
returned  slowly  to  the  fire-place,  where  she 
stood  for  a  moment,  pensive,  still  carefully  en- 
veloped in  her  mantle. 

Completely  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the 
vapour,  which  deprived  him  of  his  presence  of 
mind — forgetting  Faringhea,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances that  had  accompanied  his  arrival  at  this 
house — Djalma  concentrated  all  the  powers  of 
his  attention  on  the  spectacle  before  him,  at 
which  he  seemed  to  be  present  as  in  a  dream. 

Suddenly,  Djalma  saw  the  woman  leave  the 
fire-place,  and  advance  towards  the  looking- 
glass.  Tumina  her  face  towards  it,  she  allowed 
the  mantle  to  glide  down  to  her  feet. 

Djalma  was  thunderstruck.  He  saw  the  figure 
of  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 

Yes — Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  as  he  had  seen 
her  the  night  before,  caparisoned  as  during  her 
interview  with  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier — 
the  light  green  dress,  the  rose-coloured  ribbons, 
the  white  bugle-ornaments.  A  net-work  of 
white  beads  concealed  her  back-hair,  and  har- 
monised admirably  with  the  shining  gold  of  her 
ringlets.  Finally,  as  far  as  the  Indian  could 
judge,  through  the  railing  and  the  thick  glass, 
and  in  the  faint  light,  it  was  the  figure  of  Adri- 
enne, with  her  marble  shoulders  and  swan-Uke 
neck,  so  proud  and  so  graceful. 

In  a  word,  he  could  not,  he  did  not  doubt  that 
it  was  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville. 

The  face  of  Djalma  was  bathed  in  a  burning 
sweat,  his  dizzy  excitement  increased,  and,  with 
bloodshot  eye,  and  heaving  bosom,  he  remained 
motionless,  gazing  almost  without  the  power  of 
thought. 

The  young  girl,  with  her  back  still  turned 
towards  Djalma,  arranged  her  hair  with  graceful 
coquetry,  took  off  the  net- work  which  formed 
her  head-dress,  placed  it  on  the  chimney-piece, 
and  began  to  un&sten  her  gown ;  then,  with- 
drawing from  the  looking-glau,  she  disappeared 
for  an  instant  from  Djalma  s  view. 

<*  She  is  expecting  Agricola  Baadmn,  her 
lover,"  said  a  voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  wall  of  the  dark  room  in  which  JDjalma  was. 

Xotwithstandin^  his  bewilderment,  these  ter- 
rible words,  •*  She  is  expecting  Agricola  Baudoin, 
her  lover,"  passed  like  a  stream  of  fire  through 
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the  brain  and  heart  of  Djalma.  A  cloud  of 
blood  came  orer  his  eyes,  he  uttered  a  hollow 
groan,  which  the  thickneM  of  the  glass  pre- 
vented from  being  heard  in  the  next  room,  and 
broke  his  nails  in  attempting  to  tear  down  the 
iron  railing  before  the  window. 

Having  reached  this  paroxysm  of  delirious 
rage,  Djalma  saw  the  uncertain  light  grow  still 
fainter,  as  if  it  had  been  discreetly  obscured, 
and,  through  the  vapoury  shadow  that  hung 
before  him,  he  perceived  the  young  girl  return- 
ing, clad  in  a  long  white  dressing-gown,  and 
with  her  golden  curls  floating  over  her  naked 
arms  and  shoulders. 

She  advanced  cautiously,  in  the  direction  of  a 
door,  which  was  hid  from  Djalma's  view. 

At  this  moment,  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
apartment,  in  whidi  the  prince  was  concealed, 
was  gently  opened  by  an  invisible  hand.  Djalma 
perceived  it,  by  the  sound  of  the  lock,  and  by 
the  current  of  fresh  air  which  streamed  upon 
his  face,  for  he  could  see  nothing. 

This  door,  left  open  for  Djalma,  like  that  in 
the  next  room,  to  which  the  young  girl  had 
drawn  near,  led  to  a  sort  of  antechaml^  com- 
municating with  the  stairs,  which  some  one  now 
r^idly  ascended,  and,  stopping  short,  knocked 
twice  at  the  outer  door. 

**  That  is  Agricola  Baudoin.  Look  and  listen  I' ' 
said  the  same  voice  that  the  prince  had  already 
heard. 

Mad,  intoxicated,  but  with  the  fixed  idea 
and  reckless  determination  of  a  madman  or  a 
drunkard,  Djalma  drew  the  dagger,  which 
Faringhea  had  left  in  his  possession,  and  stood 
in  motionless  expectation. 

Hardly  were  the  two  knocks  heard,  when  the 
young  girl,  quitting  the  apartment,  from  which 
streamed  a  faint  ray  of  light,  ran  to  the  door  of 
the  staircase — so  that  some  faint  glimmer  reached 
the  place  where  Djalma  stood  watching,  his 
dagger  in  his  hand. 

He  saw  the  young  girl  pass  across  the  ante- 
chamber, and  approach  the  door  of  the  stair- 
case, where  she  said  in  a  whisper :  **  Who  is 
there?" 

**  It  is  I — Agricola  Baudoin,"  answered  from 
without,  a  mamy  voice. 

What  followed  was  rapid  as  lightning,  and 
must  be  conceived  raUier  than  described. 

Hardly  had  the  young  ^1  drawn  the  bolt  of 
the  door,  hardly  had  Agncola  Baudoin  stepped 
across  the  threshold,  men  Djabna,  with  the 
bound  of  a  tiger,  stabbed  as  it  were  at  once,  so 
rapid  were  the  strokes,  both  the  young  giri,  who 
fell  dead  on  the  floor,  and  Agricola,  who  sank, 
dangerously  wounded,  by  the  side  of  the  un- 
fortunate victim. 

This  scene  of  murder,  rapid  as  thought,  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  half-obscurity.  Sud- 
denly, the  faint  li^ht  from  the  chamber  was 
completely  extinguished,  and,  a  second  after, 
Djalma  felt  his  arm  seized  in  the  darkness  by  an 
iron  grasp,  and  the  voice  of  Faringhea  whispered : 
**  You  are  avenged.  Come !  we  can  secure  our 
retreat." 

Inert,  stupefied  at  what  he  had  done,  Djalma 
offered  no  resistance,  and  let  himself  be  dragged 
by  the  half-caste  into  the  inner  apartment,  orom 

which  there  was  another  way  out. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ■ 

When  Kodin  had  exclaimed,  in  his  admiration 
of  the  generative  power  of  thought,  that  the 
word  NBCKLACE  had  been  the  germ  of  the  in- 
fernal project  he  then  contemplated — ^it  was, 


that  chance  had  brought  to  his  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  the  too  famous  affair  of  the  diamond 
necklace,  in  which  a  woman,  thanks  to  her 
vague  resemblance  to  the  queen  Marie-Antio- 
nette,  being  dressed  like  that  princess,  and 
favoured  by  the  uncertainty  of  a  half-light,  had 
played  so  skilfully  the  part  of  her  unfortimate 
sovereign,  as  to  make  the  Cardinal-Prince  de 
Hohan,  though  familiar  with  the  court,  the  com- 
plete dupe  of  the  illusion. 

Having  once  determined  on  his  execrable 
design,  Kodin  had  sent  Jacques  Dumoulin  to 
the  Sainte-Colombe,  without  telling  him  the 
real  object  of  his  mission,  to  ask  this  experienced 
woman  to  procure  a  fine,  young  girl,  tall,  and 
with  red  hau:.  Once  found,  a  costume  exactly 
resembling  that  worn  by  Adrienne,  and  of 
which  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier  gave  the 
description  to  Hodin  (though  herself  ignorant 
of  this  new  plot),  was  to  complete  the  deception. 

The  rest  is  known,  or  may  be  ^^uessed.  Th« 
unfortunate  girl,  who  acted  as  Adnenne's  doMe, 
believed  she  was  only  aiding  in  a  jest.  As  for 
Agricola,  he  had  received  a  letter,  in  which  h« 
was  invited  to  a  meeting,  that  might  be  of  th^ 
greatest  importance  to  Mademoiselle  de  C«rr 
doville. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

THE  NUPTIAL   COUCH. 

The  mild  light  of  a  circular  lamp  of  oiitntal 
alabaster,  suspended  irom  the  ceiling  by  thit§ 
silver  chains,  spreads  a  faint  lustre  through  tht 
bed-chamber  ox  Adrienne  de  Cardoville. 

The  large  ivory  bedstead,  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  is  not  at  present  occupied,  and  almost 
disappears  beneath  snowy  curtains  of  lace  and 
mu^in,  transparent  and  vapoury  as  the  clouds. 

On  the  white  marble  chimney-piece,  from 
beneath  which  the  fire  throws  ruddy  beams  cm 
the  ermine  carpet,  is  the  usual  basket,  filled  with 
a  btish  of  red  camelias,  in  the  midst  of  their 
shining  green  leaves. 

A  pleasant,  aromatic  odour,  rising  from  a  warm 
and  perfumed  bath  in  the  next  room,  penetrates 
ever>'  comer  of  the  bed-chamber.  Ail  without 
is  «*«iwi  and  silent.    It  is  hardly  eleven  o'clock. 

The  ivory  door,  opposite  to  that  which  leads 
to  the  bath  -room,  opens  slowly.   Dj  alma  appears. 

Two  hours  have  elapsed,  since  he  committed  a 
double  murder,  and  believed  that  he  had  killed 
Adrienne  in  a  fit  of  jealous  fury. 

The  servants  of  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
accustomed  to  Djalma's  daily  visits,  no  longer 
announced  his  arrival,  and  admitted  him  without 
difficulty,  having  received  no  orders  to  the  con- 
trary from  their  mistress. 

He  had  never  before  entered  the  bed-chamber 
of  the  young  girl ;  but  knowing  that  the  apart- 
ment she  occupied  was  on  the  first-floor  oi  the 
house,  he  had  easily  found  it. 

As  he  entered  that  virgin  sanctuary,  his  coun- 
tenance was  pretty  calm,  so  well  did  he  control 
his  feelings ;  only  a  slight  paleness  tarnished  the 
brilliant  amber  of  his  complexion.  He  wore  that 
day  a  robe  of  purple  cashmere,  striped  nith  silver 
— a  colour  which  did  not  show  the  stains  of  blood 
upon  it. 

Djalma  closed  the  door  after  him,  and  tore  off 
his  white  turban,  for  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  a 
band  of  hot  iron  encircled  his  brow.  His  dark 
hair  streamed  around  his  handsome  face.  He 
crossed  his  arms  upon  his  bosom,  and  looked 
slowly  about  him.    'When  his  eyes  rested  on 
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Adrienne's  bed,  he  started  suddenly,  and  his 
cheek  grew  purple.  Then  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow,  hung  down  his  head,  and  re- 
mained standing  for  some  moments  in  a  dream, 
motionless  as  a  statue. 

After  a  mournful  silence  of  a  few  seconds* 
diiration,  Djalma  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  heaven. 

The  countenance  of  the  Indian  was  bathed  in 
tears,  and  no  longer  expressed  any  violent  pas- 
sion. On  his  features  was  no  longer  the  stamp 
of  hate,  or  despair,  or  the  ferocious  joy  of  venge- 
ance gratified.  It  was  rather  the  expression  of  a 
grief  at  once  simple  and  inmiense. 

For  several  minutes,  he  was  almost  choked 
with  sobs,  and  the  tears  ran  freely  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  Dead !  dead !''  he  murmured,  in  a  half-stifled 
voice.  "  She,  who  this  morning  slept  so  peace- 
fully in  this  chamber !  And  I  nave  killed  her. 
Now  that  she  is  dead,  what  is  her  treachery  to 
me  ^  I  should  not  have  killed  her  for  that.  She 
had  betrayed  me ;  she  loved  this  man,  whom  I 
slew ;  she  loved  him.  Alas !  I  could  not  hope 
to  gain  the  preference,"  added  he,  with  a  touch- 
ing mixture  of  resignation  and  remorse ;  '*  I, 
poor,  imtaught  youth ! — ^how  could  I  merit  her 
love  ?  It  was  my  fault,  that  she  did  not  love  me ; 
but,  always  generous,  she  concealed  from  me  her 
indifference,  that  she  might  not  make  me  too 
unhappy^ — ^^^  for  that  I  killed  her.  What  was 
her  crime  ?  Did  she  not  meet  me  freely  ?  Did 
she  not  open  to  me  her  dwelling }  Did  she  not 
allow  me  to  pass  whole  days  with  her?  No 
doubt,  she  tried  to  love  me,  and  could  not.  I 
loved  her  with  all  the  faculties  of  my  soul,  but 
my  love  was  not  such  as  she  required.  For  that, 
I  shotdd  not  have  killed  her.  But  a  fatal  delu- 
sion seized  me,  and,  after  it  was  done,  I  woke  as 
froTo.  a  dream.  Alas !  it  was  not  a  dream :  I  have 
killed  her.  And  yet — until  tlus  evening — what 
happiness  I  owed  to  her — what  hope — ^what  joy ! 
She  made  my  heart  better,  nobler,  more  gene- 
rous. All  came  from  her,"  added  the  Indian, 
with  a  new  biirst  of  grief.  "  That  remained  with 
me — no  one  could  t^uce  frt)m  me  that  treasure  of 
the  past — that  ought  to  have  consoled  me.  But 
why  think  of  it  ?  I  struck  them  both — ^her  and 
the  man — without  a  struggle.  It  was  a  cowardly 
murder — the  ferocity  of  me  tiger  that  tears  its 
innocent  prey !" 

Djalma  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Then, 
drying  his  tears,  he  resumed :  "  I  know  well, 
that  r  mean  to  die  also.  But  my  death  will  not 
restore  her  to  life !" 

He  rose  from  the  groimd,  and  drew  from  his 
girdle  Faringhea's  blood^r  dagger ;  then,  taking 
file  little  phial  from  the  mlt,  he  threw  the  blood- 
stained blade  upon  the  ermine  carpet,  the  imma- 
culate whiteness  of  which  was  thus  slightly 
stained  with  red. 

"  Yes,"  resTimed  Djalma,  holding  the  phial 
with  a  convulsive  grasp ;  **  I  know  well,  that  I 
Hm  about  to  die.  It  is  right.  Blood  for  blood ; 
my  life  for  hers.  How  happens  it,  that  my  steel 
did  not  turn  aside  ?  How  could  I  kill  her  ? — but 
it  is  done — and  my  heart  is  full  of  remorse,  and 
sorrow,  and  inexpressible  tenderness — and  I  have 
come  here — to  die ! 

"  Here,  in  this  chamber,"  he  continued,  "  the 
heaven  of  my  burning  visions."  And  then  he 
added,  with  a  heart-rending  accent,  as  he  again 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands :  ••  Dead !  dead! 

••  Well !  I  too  shall  soon  be  dead,"  he  resumed, 
in  a  firmer  voice.     *'  But,  no !  I  will  die  slowly, 


gradually.  A  few  drops  of  the  poison  will  suffice; 
and,  when  I  am  quite  certain  of  dying,  my  re- 
morse will  perhaps  be  less  terrible.  Yesterday, 
she  pressea  my  hand  when  we  parted.  Who 
coula  have  foretold  me  this?" 

The  Indian  raised  the  phial  resolutely  to  his 
lips.  He  drank  a  few  drops  of  the  liquor  it  con- 
tained, and  replaced  it  on  a  little  ivory  table 
close  to  Adrienne's  bed. 

"  This  liquor  is  shaxp  and  hot,' '  said  he.  "  Now 
I  am  certain  to  die.  Oh  I  that  I  may  still  have 
time  to  feast  on  the  sight  and  perfume  of  this 
chamber — ^to  lay  my  dying  head  on  the  couch 
where  she  has  reposed.' 

And  Djalma  fell  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed, 
and  leaned  against  it  his  burning  brow. 

At  this  moment,  the  ivory  door,  which  com- 
mtmicated  with  the  bath-room,  rolled  gently  on 
its  hinges,  and  Adrienne  entered* 

The  youn^  girl  had  just  sent  away  her  women, 
who  had  assisted  to  undress  her. 

She  wore  a  long  muslin  night-gown  of  shining 
whiteness.  Her  golden  hair,  nei^y  amnged  in 
little  plaits,  formed  two  bends,  whidi  mTe  to  her 
sweet  face  an  extremely  juvenile  air.  Uer  snowy 
complexion  was  slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  perfumed  bath,  into 
which  she  plunged  for  a  few  seconds  every  even- 
ing. When  she  opened  the  ivory  door,  and 
placed  her  little  naked  foot,  in  its  white  satin 
slipper,  upon  the  ermine  carpet,  Adrienne  was 
dazzlingly  beautiful.  Happiness  sparkled  in  her 
eyes,  and  adorned  her  brow.  All  the  diffieolties 
relative  to  her  union  with  Djalma  had  now  been 
removed.  In  two  days,  she  would  be  hit.  The 
sight  of  the  nuptial  cnamber  oppressed  her  with 
a  vague  and  ineffable  languor. 

The  ivory  door  had  been  opened  so  gently,  the 
first  steps  of  the  young  girl  were  so  soft  upon  the 
fur-carpet,  that  Djalma,  still  leaning  against  the 
bed,  had  heard  nothing. 

But  suddenly,  a  cry  of  surprise  and  alarm 
struck  upon  his  ear.  He  turned  round  abruptly. 
Adrienne  stood  before  him. 

With  an  impulse  of  modesty,  Adrienne  closed 
her  night-dress  over  her  bosom,  and  hastily  drew 
back,  still  more  afflicted  than  angry,  at  what  she 
considered  a  culpable  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Djalma.  Cruelly  hurt  and  offended,  she  was 
about  to  reproach  him  with  his  conduct,  when 
she  perceived  the  dagger,  which  he  had  thrown 
down  upon  the  ermine  carpet. 

At  sight  of  this  weapon,  and  the  expression  of 
fear  and  stupor,  which  petrified  the  features  of 
Djalma,  who  remained  kneeUng,  motionless,  with 
his  body  thrown  back,  his  hands  stretched  out, 
his  eyes  fixed  and  wildly  staring — ^Adrienne,  no 
longer  dreading  an  amorous  surprise,  was  seized 
with  an  indescribable  terror,  and,  instead  of  fly- 
ing from  the  prince,  advanced  several  steps 
towards  him,  and  said  in  an  agitated  voice,  whikt 
she  pointed  to  the  kan^^/iar:  **  My  friend,  why 
are  you  here  ?  what  ails  you  ?  why  this  dag^r  ? ' 

Djalma  made  no  answer.  At  first,  the  me- 
sence  of  Adrienne  seemed  to  him  a  vision,  wnich 
he  attributed  to  the  excitement  of  his  brain, 
already  (it  might  be)  under  the  influence  of  the 
poison. 

But  when  the  mild  voice  of  the  young  eirl 
soimded  in  his  ears — when  his  heart  bounded 
with  the  species  of  electric  shock,  which  he 
always  felt  when  he  met  the  gaze  of  that  woman 
so  ardently  beloved — when  he  had  contemplated 
for  an  instant  that  adorable  fiice,  so  fresh  and 
fair,  in  spite  of  its  expression  of  lively  uneasiofisA 
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— Djalnis  understood,  that  he  was  not  the  iport 
of  B  drenm,  but  that  Mademoiaello  de  Cardorille 
was  really  befDre  his  cyea. 

Then,  ns  ho  began  fiUly  to  grasp  the  thought, 
(Anf  Adrienne  teai  not  dtad,  though  he  could  not 
t  hU  explain  the  prodigy  oC  hec  resuirection, 
he  countenance  of  the  Indian  was  traiiE figured, 
he  pale  gold  of  his  complexion  became  warm 
*nd  red,  his  eyes  [tamisbed  by  tears  of  remorse) 
shone  with  new  radiance,  and  his  features,  so 
lately  coolracted  with  tenor  and  despair,  e.\- 
preBsed  all  the  phases  of  the  most  ecatatic  joy. 
'  dvaneing,  still  on  his  knees,  towards  Adri- 
■,  he  lifted  up  to  her  his  trembling  hands, 
too  deeply  affected  to  pronounce  a  word,  he 
gazed  on  her  with  ao  much  amazement,  love, 
adoration,  gratitude^ that  the  young  girJ,  fas- 
cinated by  thoee  inexplicable  looks,  remained 
"^  also,  motionless  alao,  and  felt,  by  the  pre- 
tate  beating  of  her  heart,  and  by  the  shudder 


which  ran  through  her  fnme,  that  there  woi 
here  some  dreadful  mystery  to  be  unfolded. 

At  last,  DjalTDO,  clasping  his  handa  together, 
e:i claimed  with  an  accent  impossible  to  describe: 
"  Thou  art  not  dead  !" 

"  Dead!"  repealed  the  young  girl,  in  am 

"  It  was  not  thou,  teolly  not  thou,  whom  1 
killed?    God  is  kind  and  just !" 

And  OS  ho  pronouncetl  these  words  with  ii 
tense  joy,  the  unfortunate  youn^  man  forgot  the 
victim,  whom  ho  had  sacrificed  in  error. 

More  and  more  alarmed,  and  ngain  gUncii 
at  the  dagger,  on  which  ahe  now  perceiT. 
marks  of  blood— a  terrible  evidence,  m  confir- 
mation of  tho  words  of  Djalma—Uademoisells 
de  Caidoville  exclaimed  :  "  Thou  hast  killed 
some  one  ?  Djalma  \ — Oh,  God  '.  what  doee  he 
say?    It  is  dreadful !" 

■*  Thou  art  alive— I  see  thee— thou  art  there," 
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aaid  Djulma,  In  a  voice  trembling  nitli  rupture. 
"  Thou  art  there — beautiful !  pure  !  for  it  was 
not  thou.  Oh,  no!  hud  it  been  thou,  tie  steel 
would  have  turned  baclc  npon  royselt." 

"Thou  hiist  killed  some  one?"  cried  the 
young  girl,  beside  herself  with  this  iiofomeen 
revelation,  and  clasping  her  hand*  in  tuurot. 
"Why?  whom  didat  thou  kill  C* 

■'  1  do  not  know.  A  wotoon  thtt  vu  like 
thee— a  man  that  1  thought  thy  laT»— it  WM 
an  illusion,  a  frightful  dream — t^tiou  Mt  ali?e 
—thou  lut  here '. '  And  the  Indian  W«]>l  fyr 
joy. 

"  A  dieant?  but  no,  it  is  aot  a  dnvm,  "Pier* 
is  blood  upon  that  dagger !"  oried  the  youiis 
girl,  as  she  pointed  wildly  to  the  ktuuffiar.  "  I 
tell  thee,  there  is  blood  upon  it  1" 

"  Yes.  I  threw  it  down  juat  now,  when  I 
took  the  poison  from  it,  thinking  that  I  had 
killed  thee." 

"  The  poison  !"  csclaimed  Adtienn*,  md  her 
teeth  chattered  convulsiTely.     "  What  poison  >" 

"  I  thought  I  had  killed  tkte,  and  1  oune  here 
_■    J,         _. 

deliriuni. 

"  1."  replied  Djalma.  with  inexpi 
demow.    '*  I  thought  I  had  killed  thee  —  andl 
took  poison." 

"  Thou  1"  exclaimed  Adrienne,  b^eonung  pale 
M  death.    "  Thau  '. !" 

"  Yea." 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  true !"  Baid  the  young  girl, 
with  a  MStUn  of  sublime  negation. 

"  ImS^i  V  said  the  Indian.  Mechanically,  he 
turned  towards  the  bcil—towaTda  the  little  ivory 
table,  pn  which  sparkled  the  crystal  phi  si. 

With  ft  fludden  movement,  swifter  than 
thougVti  awifter  it  may  bo  than  the  will,  Adri- 
enne nwhed  to  the  table,  seiieil  the  phial,  and 
applied  II  eagerly  to  her  lips. 

Djalma  had  hitherto  remained  on  his  knees  ; 
but  ha  now  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  made  one 
spring  to  the  aide  of  the  young  girl,  and  dragged 
away  the  phial,  which  secmfS  almost  glued  to 
her  mouth. 

"  No  matter !  I  have  swallowed  at  mueh  as 
thou,"  oaid  Adrienne,  with   an   ai;  of  gloomy 

For  an  instant,  there  followed  an  awful 
silence.  Adrienne  and  I>ialau  gaied  upon  each 
other,  route,  motionless,  harror-strack. 

The  young  girl  was  the  first  to  break  this 
mournful  silence,  and  said  in  a  tone,  which  she 
tried  to  make  calm  and  steady  :  "  Well !  what 
is  there  Bxtraacdinary  in  this  i  Thou  hast 
killed,  and  death  must  espiate  thy  crime.  It  is 
just.  1  will  not  survive  thee.  That  also  is 
natural  enough.  Why  look  at  me  thus  i  This 
poiion  has  a  sharp  taste — doea  it  act  quickly  ? 
Tell  me,  my  Djalma !" 

The  prince  did  not  answer.  Shuddering 
through  all  his  frame,  he  looked  down  upon 
hia  hands.  Faringhea  had  told  the  truth ;  a 
alight  violet  tint  appealed  already  beneath  the 

Death  was  approaching,  alowly,  almost  insen- 
sibly— but  not  the  less  certain. 

Overwhelmed  with  despair,  at  the  thonght 
that  Adrienne  loo  was  about  to  die,  Djalma  felt 
fais  courage  fail  him.  He  uttered  a  long  groan, 
and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  Bis  knees  shook 
under  him,  and  -he  fell  down  upon  the  bed  near . 
which  he  was  standing. 


"  Already  V  cried  the  young  girl,  in  horror,  as 
she  threw  herself  on  her  Itnecs  at  Djabns'i  feet. 
"  Death  already  ?    Dost  thou  hide  thy  face  from 

In  her  fright,  she  pulled  his  hands  from  before 
his  face.     That  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

"No,  not  yet,"  murmured  he,  through  his 
sobs.     "  The  poison  is  alow." 

"  Really  1"  oried  Adrienne,  with  ineffable  joy. 
Then,  kiuing  the  hands  of  Djalma,  she  atUed 
tenderly :  "  If  the  poison  is  alow,  why  dost  thou 

'■  roi  thee  !  for  thee  !"  said  the  Indian,  in  a 
heait-iending  tone. 

"  Think  not  of  me,"  replied  Adrienne.  reso- 
lutely. "  Thou  hast  killed,  and  km  roust  citpiaie 
the  crime.  I  know  not  what  has  taken  place ; 
but  I  swear  by  our  loye,  that  thou  didst  not  da 
evil  for  evil's  take.  There  it  some  horrible 
mystery  in  all  thiii !" 

"  On  a  pretence,  which  I  felt  bound  tti  1 
beve,"  replied  Djt^ma,  speaking  quickly,  and 
panting  fti  breath,  "  Pajinghea  led  me  to  a  cer- 
tain house.  Once  thei>e,  he  told  me,  that  thou 
hadst  betrayed  me.  I  did  pot  believe  biro,  but  1 
know  not  what  strangle  diazLnsss  seized  upon 
me — and  then,  through  a  half-obscurity,  1  saw 
thee " 

"  Me  !" 

"No  — not  thee^but  a  woman  resembling 
thee,  dressed  like  thee,  «o  that  I  believed  the 
illusion — and  then  there  came  a  man— and  thou 
didat  fly  to  meet  him — and  I — mad  with  rage— 
stabbed  An-,  slabbed  him,  saw  them  Ml — and  s 
coray  here  to  die.  And  now  I  ftnd  thee,  and  i 
is  only  to  cause  thy  death.  Oh,nii»ery!  Biisery! 
that  thou  shouldet  die  through  me!" 

And  Djalma,  this  man  of  formidable  energy, 
began  again  to  weep  with  the  weakitesa  of'^  a 
cbUd. 

At  sight  of  this  deep,  toueliing,  passionate 
despair,  Adrienne,  with  that  admirable  courage 
which  women  alone  possess  in  love,  thought 
only  of  consoling  Djalma.  By  an  effort  of  super- 
human passion,  as  the  prince  revealed  to  her 
this  infernal  plot,  the  countenance  of  llie  young 

Eir!  became  so  splendid  with  an  expression  of 
>ve  and  happiness,  that  the  Indian  looked  at 
hei  in  amazement,  fearing  for  an  instant  that  he 
must  have  loaf  his  n 


smiles  of  joy  and  love !    Our  cruel  ei 
not  triumph  V 

"  What  doBt  thou  say! 

"  They  wished  to  make  ua  roiaerable.      We 
pity  them.     Our  felicity  shall  be  the  envy  of  the 

"  Adrienne— bethink  thee ' 

"  Oh !  I  have  all  my  aense*  about  me.  Listen 
to  me,  my  adored  '.  I  now  understand  it  all. 
Falling  into  a  snare,  which  these  wretches  spread 
for  thee,  thou  hast  committed  murder.  Now,  i 
this  country,  murder  leads  to  infamy,  or  th 
scaffold  — and  to-motrow — to-ni^ht,  perhaps — 
thou  wouldst  be  thrown  into  prison.  But  our 
enemies  have  said ;  '  A  man  like  Prince  Djalma 
does  not  wait  for  infamy — be  kills  himself.  A 
woroon  like  Adrienne  do  Caidoville  does  not 
survive  the  disD-ace  or  death  of  her  lover — she 
prefers  to  die.  lliereiorc,  a  frightful  death  ai 
them  both!'  said  the  black-robed  men;  ' 
that  immense  inheritance,  whioh  we  covet  '- 

"  And  for  thee  — so  young,  so  beauti^  so 
innocent — death  it  frightful,  and  these  monsters 
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teimnpli !"  cried  Djalma.  **  They  have  gpoken 
the  truth  !'* 

*'  They  haye  lied !"  answered  Adrienne.  "  Our 
death  shall  be  celestial.  This  poison  is  slow — 
and  I  adore  thee,  my  Djalma  I*' 

She  spoke  those  words  in  a  low  Toice,  trem- 
bling With  passionate  love,  and,  leaning  upon 
Djalma's  knees,  Dpproached  so  near,  that  he  felt 
h^  warm  breaUi  upon  his  cheek. 

As  he  felt  that  breath,  and  saw  the  humid 
flame  that  darted  from  the  large,  swimming  eyes 
of  Adrienne,  whose  half-open  lips  were  b!ecom- 
ing  of  a  still  deeper  and  brighter  nue,  the  Indian 
started — his  Toung  blood  boiled  in  his  yeins — he 
for»>t  ererything — ^his  despair,  and  the  approach 
of  death,  which  as  yet  (as  with  Adrienne)  only 
showed  itself  in  a  lund  of  feverish  ardour.  His 
ftce^  like  that  of  the  young  girl,  became  once 
more  splendidly  beautiful. 

**  Oh,  my  loTcr !  my  husband  !  how  beautiful 
thou  art !"  said  Adrienne,  with  idolatry.  **  Those 
eyes — that  brow — those  lips — ^how  I  loye  them ! 
— ^How  many  times  has  the  remembrance  of  thy 
grace  and  heaxLty,  coupled  with  thy  loye,  un- 
settled my  reason,  and  shaken  my  resoWes  — 
even  to  this  moment,  when  I  am  wholly  thine ! 
— ^Yes,  heayen  wills  that  we  should  be  imited. 
Only  this  morning,  I  gave  to  the  apostolic  man, 
that  was  to  bless  our  imion,  in  thy  name  and 
mine,  a  royal  gift — a  gift,  that  will  bring  joy  and 
peace  to  the  heart  of  many  an  imfortunatc 
creature.  Then  what  haye  we  to  regret,  my 
beloyed  ?  Our  immortal  souls  will  pass  away  in 
a  kiss,  and  ascend,  full  of  loye,  to  that  GtKl  who 
is  aU  loye !" 

"  Adrienne  !** 

"  Djalma !" 

♦  «  « 

The  light,  transparent  curtains  feU  like  a 
doud  oyer  that  nuptial  and  funeral  couch.  Yes, 
funeral ;  for,  two  hours  after,  Adrienne  and 
Djalma  breathed  their  last  sigh  in  a  voluptuous 
agony. 

CHAPTER  LVm. 

A  KBNCOVNTBR. 

Adrienke  and  Djalma  died  o&  the  30th  of 
May. 

Ijie  following  scene  took  place  on  the  81st,  the 
eve  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  last  oonvocation 
of  the  heirs  of  Mi^us  de  Bennepont. 

The  reader  Will  no  doubt  ronember  the  Iroom 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hi^y,  in  the  house  of  retreat 
in  the  Rue  de  Yaugirard — a  gloomy  and  retired 
apartment,  opening  on  a  di^ary  little  garden, 
planted  with  yew-trees,  and  surrounded  by  high 
walls.  To  reach  this  chamber,  it  Was  necetsary 
to  cross  two  vast  rooms,  the  doors  of  which,  once 
shut,  intercepted  all  noise  and  ccnnmunioation 
from  without. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  go  oti  with  our 
narrative. 

For  tiie  last  three  or  four  days.  Father 
d'Aigrigny  occupied  this  apartment.  He  had 
not  chosen  it,  but  had  been  induced  to  accept  it, 
under  the  perfectly  plausible  pretexts,  g^ven  him 
at  the  instigation  of  Kodin. 

It  was  about  noon.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair, 
by  the  window  oi>ening  on  the  litUe  garden, 
lather  d'Aigrigny  held  in  his  hand  a  news- 
paper, in  wmch  he  read  as  follows,  under  the 
head  of  <<  Paris:" 

*'  Eleven  o  clock  <U  night, — ^A  most  horril^  and 
tragical  event  has  just  excited  the  greatest  con- 
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stemation  in  the  Quarter  of  the  Rue  de  Riche- 
lieu. A  double  murder  has  been  committed,  on 
the  persons  of  a  young  man  and  woman.  The 
girl  was  killed  on  the  spot,  by  the  stroke  of  a 
dagger ;  hopes  are  entertained  of  saving  the  li£i 
of  the  young  man.  The  crime  is  attributed  to 
jealousy.  The  officers  of  justice  are  investi- 
gating the  matter.  We  shall  give  the  details 
to-morrow.*' 

When  he  had  read  these  lines,  Father 
d'Aigrigny  threw  down  the  paper,  and  remained 
in  deep  thought. 

"  It  is  incredible,"  said  he,  with  bitter  envy, 
in  allusion  to  Rodin.  **  He  has  attained  his 
end.  Hardly  one  of  his  anticipations  has  been 
defeated.  This  family  is  annihilated,  by  the 
mere  play  of  the  passions,  good  and  evil,  that  he 
has  known  how  to  set  in  motion.  He  said  it 
would  be  so.  Oh!  I  confess,"  added  Father 
d*Aigri£ny,  with  a  jealous  and  hateftil  smile, 
'*  that  Rodin  is  a  man  of  rare  dissimulation, 
patience,  energy,  obstinacy,  and  intelligence. 
Who  would  have  told  me  a  few  montiis  ago, 
when  he  wrote  imder  my  orders,  a  discreet  and 
humble  eociua^  that  he  had  alreculy  conceived  the 
most  audacious  ambition,  and  dared  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  the  Holy  See  itself?  that,  thanks  to  in- 
trigues and  corruption,  pursued  with  wondrous 
abUity,  these  views  were  not  so  unreasonable  ? 
Nay,  that  this  infernal  ambition  would  soon  be 
realised,  were  it  not  that  the  secnret  proceedingt 
of  this  dangerous  man  have  long  been  as  secretiy 
watched? — Ah!"  resumed  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
with  a  smile  of  irony  and  triumph,  <*  you  wish 
to  be  a  second  SLxtus  V .  ?  And,  not  content  with 
this  audacious  pretension,  you  mean,  if  successful, 
to  absorb  our  Company  in  the  papacy,  even  as  the 
Sultan  has  absorbed  the  Janissaries.  Ah !  you 
woidd  make  us  your  stepping-stone  to  power ! 
And  you  have  thought  to  humiliate  and  crush 
me  with  your  insolent  disdain  !  But  patience, 
patience :  the  day  of  retribution  approaches.  I 
alone  am  the  depositary  of  our  General's  wilL 
Father  Caboccini  himself  does  not  know  it. 
The  fate  of  Rodin  is  in  my  hands.  Oh!  it  will 
not  be  what  he  expects.  In  this  Rennepont 
affiiir  (which,  I  must  needs  confess,  he  has 
managed  admirably),  he  thinks  to  outwit  us  all, 

and  to  work  only  for  himself.  But  to-morrow 
** 

Father  d'Aigrigny  was  suddenly  disturbed  in 
these  agreeable  reflections.  He  heard  the  door 
of  the  next  room  open,  and,  as  he  turned 
round  to  see  who  was  coming,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  in  which  he  was,  turned  upon  its 
hinges. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  started  with  surprise,  and 
became  almost  purple.  Marshal  Simon  stood 
before  him. 

And,  behind  the  marshal,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  door.  Father  d'Aigrigny  perceived  the  cada- 
verous face  of  Rodin.  The  latter  cast  on  him 
one  glance  of  diabolical  joy,  and  instantiv  dis*- 
appeared.  The  door  was  again  closed,  and 
Father  d'Aigrigny  and  Marshid  Simon  were  left 
alone  together. 

The  father  of  Rose  and  Blanche  was  hardly  re- 
cognisable. His  grey  hair  had  become  completely 
white.  His  pale,  thin  face  had  not  been  shaved 
for  some  days.  His  hollow  eyes  were  bloodshot 
and  restiess,  and  had  in  them  something  wild 
and  haggard.  He  was  wrax)ped  in  a  large  cloak, 
and  his  black  cravat  was  tied  loosely  about  his 
neck. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  apartment,  Rodin 
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had  (as  if  by  in&dvertence)  double-locked  the 
door  on  the  outside. 

When  he  was  alone  with  the  Jesuit,  the  mar- 
shal threw  back  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders, 
and  Father  d'Aigricny  could  see  two  naked 
swords,  stuck  throu^  a  silk  handkerchief  which 
served  him  as  a  belt. 

Father  d'Aigngny  imderstood  it  all.  He  re- 
membered how,  a  few  da3rs  before,  Rodin  had 
obstinately  pressed  him,  to  say  what  he  would 
do,  if  the  marshal  were  to  strike  him  in  the  face. 
There  could  be  now  no  doubt,  that  he,  who 
thought  to  haye  held  the  fate  of  Rodin  in  his 
hands,  had  been  brought  by  the  latter  into  a 
fearful  peril ;  for  he  Imew,  that,  the  two  outer 
rooms  being  closed,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
making  himself  heard,  and  tbat  the  high  walls 
of  the  garden  only  bordered  upon  some  waste 
land. 

The  first  thought  which  occurred  to  him,  and 
which  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  probability, 
was  that  Rodin,  either  by  his  agents  at  Rome,  or 
by  his  own  incredible  penetration,  had  learned 
that  his  fate  depended  on  Father  d' Aigrigny,  and 
hoped  therefore  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  delivering 
him  over  to  the  inexorable  vengeance  of  the 
father  of  Rose  and  Blanche. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  the  marshal  un- 
wound the  handkerchief  from  his  waist,  laid  the 
two  swords  upoa  the  table,  and,  crossing  his  arms 
upon  his  breast,  advanced  slowly  towards  Father 
d  Aigrigny. 

Thus  these  two  men,  who  through  life  had 
pursued  each  other  with  implacable  hatred,  at 
length  met  face  to  face — they,  who  had  fought 
in  hostile  armies,  and  measured  swords  in 
single  combat,  and  one  of  whom  now  came  to 
sedL  vengeance  for  the  death  of  his  children. 

As  the  marshal  approached,  Father  d' Aigrigny 
rose  from  his  seat.  He  wore  that  day  a  bUck 
cassock,  which  rendered  still  more  visible  the 

Sale  hue,  which  had  now  succeeded  to  the  sud- 
en  redness  on  his  cheek. 

For  some  seconds,  the  two  men  stood  face  to 
face,  without  spetdung.  The  marshal  was  terrific 
in  his  paternal  despair.  His  calmness,  inexora- 
ble as  fate,  was  more  impressive  than  the  most 
furious  burst  of  anger. 

*'  My  children  are  dead,"  said  he  at  last,  in  a 
slow  and  hollow  tone.  **  I  have  come  to  kill 
you." 

"  Sir,"  cried  Father  d* Aigrigny,  "  listen  to 
me.    Do  not  believe  — 


»» 


"  I  must  kill  you,"  resumed  the  marshal,  in- 
terrupting the  Jesuit ;  **  your  hate  followed  my 
wife  into  exile,  where  she  perished.  You  ana 
your  accomplices  sent  my  children  to  certain 
death.  For  twenty  years,  you  have  been  my 
evil  demon.  I  must  have  your  life,  and  I  will 
have  it." 

**  My  life  belongs  first  to  God,"  answered 
Father  d' Aigrigny,  piously,  "  and  then  to  who 
likes  to  take  it.^' 

<*  We  will  fight  to  the  death  in  this  chamber," 
said  the  marshal;  *'and,  as  I  have  to  avenge 
my  wife  and  children,  I  am  tranquil  as  to  the 
result." 

"  Sir,"  answered  Father  d*  Aigrigny,  coldly, 
'*  you  forget,  that  my  profession  forbids  me  to 
fight.  Once  before,  I  accepted  your  challenge — 
but  my  position  is  changed  since  then." 

*'  Ah !"  said  the  marshal,  with  a  bitter  smile ; 
*'  you  refuse  to  fight,  because  you  are  a  priest?" 

"  Yes,  sir — because  I  am  a  priest." 

*'  So  that,  because  he  is  a  priest,  a  wretch  like 


you  may  commit  any  crime,  any  bMcieas,  voder 
shelter  of  his  black  gown  ^' 

*'  I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  your  accusa- 
tions. In  any  case,  the  law  is  open*  said  Father 
d' Aigrigny,  biting  his  pale  lips,  for  he  felt  deeply 
die  insmt  offered  by  the  marshal ;  **  if  you  haye 
anything  to  complain  of^  ajqpeal  to  that  law, 
before  whidi  all  are  equal." 

Marshal  Simon  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  angnr 
disdain.  **  Your  crimes  escape  the  law — ttsd, 
could  it  even  reach  you,  that  virould  not  satiaff 
my  vengeance,  after  all  the  evil  you  have  done 
me,  after  all  you  have  taken  from  me,"  said  the 
marshal;  and,  at  the  memory  of  his  children, 
his  voice  slightly  trembled ;  but  he  soon  resumed 
with  terrible  calmness :  <*  You  must  feel,  that  I 
now  only  live  for  vengeance.  And  I  must  have 
such  revenge  as  is  worth  the  sedung — ^I  must 
have  your  coward's  heart  palpitating  at  the  point 
of  my  sword.  Our  last  duel  was  play ;  this  will 
be  earnest — oh !  you  shall  see." 

The  marshal  walked  up  to  the  table,  where  he 
had  laid  the  two  swords.  Father  d' Aigrigny 
needed  all  his  resolution,  to  restrain  himselt. 
The  implacable  hate,  which  he  had  always  fielt 
for  Marshal  Simon,  iidded  to  these  insults,  filled 
him  with  savage  ardour.  Yet  he  answered  in  a 
tone,  that  was  still  calm :  "  For  the  last  tixne, 
sir,  I  repeat  to  you,  that  my  profession  forbids 
me  to  fight." 

**  Then  you  refuse  r"  said  the  marshal,  turning 
abruptly  towards  him. 

•*  I  refuse." 

"  Positively  ?" 

**  Positively.  Nothing  on  earth  should  force 
me  to  it." 

••Nothing?" 

•*  No,  sir ;  nothing." 

'•  We  shall  see,"  said  the  marshal ;  and  lus 
hand  fell  with  its  full  force  on  the  cheek  of 
Father  d*  Aigrigny. 

The  Jesuit  uttered  a  cry  of  fury :  all  his  blood 
rushed  to  his  face,  so  roughly  handled ;  the  cou- 
rage of  the  man  (for  he  was  brave),  the  old 
military  ardour,  carried  him  away;  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and,  with  teeth  firmly  set,  and  clenched 
fists,  he  advanced  towards  the  marshal,  exclaim- 
ing:  *•  The  swords !  the  swords !" 

But  suddenly,  remembering  the  appearance  of 
Rodin,  and  the  interest  which  the  latter  had  in 
bringing  about  this  rencoimter,  he  determined 
to  avoia  the  diabolical  snare  laid  by  his  former 
tocitu,^  and  so  gathered  sufficient  resolution  to 
restrain  his  terrible  resentment. 

To  his  passing  fury  succeeded  a  calm,  fuU  of 
contrition ;  and,  vrishing  to  play  his  part  to  the 
end,  he  knelt  down,  and,  bowing  his  head,  and 
beating  his  bosom,  repeated :  '•  Forgive  me. 
Lord,  for  yielding  to  a  movement  of  rage !  and, 
above  all,  forgive  him  who  has  injured  me !" 

In  spite  of  his  api^arent  resignation,  the  yoice 
of  the  Jesuit  was  greatly  agitated.  He  seemed 
to  feel  a  hot  iron  upon  his  cheek,  for  never  before 
in  his  life,  whether  as  a  soldier  or  a  priest,  had 
he  suffered  such  an  insult.  He  had  thrown 
himself  upon  his  knees,  partly  from,  religious 
mummery,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the 
marshal,  fearing  that,  were  he  to  meet  his  eye, 
he  should  not  he  able  to  answer  for  himself^  but 
give  way  to  his  impetuous  feelings. 

On  seeing  the  Jesuit  kneel  down,  and  on 
hearing  his  hypocritical  invocation,  the  marshal, 
whose  sword  was  in  his  hand,  shook  with  indig- 
nation. 

••  Stand  up,  scoundrel !"  he  said.    *'  Stand  v^ 
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ineteh  !*'    And  he  spumed  the  Jesuit  with  his 
boot. 

At  this  new  insult.  Father  d'Ainigny  leaped 
up,  as  if  he  had  been  moTed  by  steel  springs.  It 
was  too  much ;  he  could  bear  no  more.  Bunded 
wiUi  rage,  he  rushed  to  the  table,  seized  the  other 
sword,  and  exclaimed,  grinding  his  teeth  toge- 
ther :  **  Ah !  you  will  hare  blood.  Well  then ! 
it  shall  be  yours — ^if  possible  I" 

And  the  Jesuit,  stiU  in  aU  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood, his  face  purple,  his  laree  grey  eyes  spark- 
ling with  hate,  stood  upon  his  guard  with  the 
ease  and  skill  of  a  finished  swordsman. 

'*  At  last!"  cried  the  marshal,  as  their  blades 
were  about  to  cross. 

But  once  more,  reflection  came  to  damp  the 
fire  of  the  Jesuit.  He  thought,  how  this  hazard- 
ous duel  would  gratify  the  wishes  of  Rodin, 
whose  fate  was  in  his  hands,  and  whom  he  hated 
perhaps  eren  more  than  the  marshal.  Therefore, 
in  spite  of  the  fury  which  possessed  him,  in  spite 
of  his  secret  hope  to  conquer  in  this  combat,  so 
strong  and  healthy  did  he  feci  himself,  and  so 
fatal  had  been  the  efiects  of  grief  on  the  consti- 
tution of  Marshal  Simon,  he  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering his  rage,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  tlie 
marshal,  dropped  the  point  of  his  sword,  exclaim- 
ing :  **  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Lord,  and  must 
not  shed  blood.  Forgive  me,  heaven  !  and,  oh ! 
forgive  my  brother  also." 

Then,  placing  the  blade  beneath  his  heel,  he 
drew  the  hilt  suddenly  towar4;»  him,  and  broke 
the  weapon  into  two  pieces. 

The  duel  was  no  longer  possible.  Father 
d'Aigrigny  had  put  it  out  of  his  own  power,  to 
yield  to  a  new  burst  of  violence,  of  which  he  saw 
the  imminent  danger. 

Marshal  Simon  remained  for  an  instant  mute 
and  motionless  with  surprise  and  indignation, 
for  he  also  saw,  that  the  duel  was  now  impossi- 
ble. But  suddenly,  imitating  the  Jesuit,  the 
marshal  placed  his  blade  also  imder  his  heel, 
broke  it  in  half,  and  picking  up  the  pointed  end, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  tore  off  his 
black  silk  cravat,  rolled  it  round  the  broken  part 
so  as  to  form  a  handle,  and  said  to  Father 
d'Aigrigny :  **  Then  we  will  fight  with  daggers.*' 

Struck  vrith  this  mixture  of  coolness  ana  fero- 
city, the  Jesuit  exclaimed :  "  Is  it  then  a  demon 
of  hell  ?•' 

**  No ;  it  is  a  father,  whose  children  have  been 
murdered,"  said  the  marshal,  in  a  hollow  voice, 
whilst  he  fitted  the  handle  to  his  hand,  and  a 
tear  stood  in  the  eyes,  that  instantly  after  became 
fierce  and  ardent. 

The  Jesuit  saw  that  tear.  There  was  in  this 
mixture  of  vindictive  rage  and  paternal  grief, 
something  so  terrible,  and  yet  so  sacred,  that  for 
the  fiirst  time  in  his  life  Father  d'Aigrigny  felt 
fear — cowardly,  ignoble  fear — fear  for  his  own 
safety.  Whilst  a  combat  with  swords  was  in  ques- 
tion, in  which  skill,  agility,  and  experience,  are 
such  powerful  auxiliaries  to  courage,  his  only 
difficulty  had  been  to  repress  the  ardour  of  his 
hate — ^but  when  he  thought  of  the  combat  pro- 
posed, body  to  body,  face  to  face,  heart  to  heart, 
he  trembled,  grew  pale,  and  exclaimed :  "A 
butchery  wiUi  knives  ? — never !" 

The  countenance  and  the  accent  of  the  Jesuit 
betrayed  his  alarm,  so  that  the  marshal  himself 
was  struck  with  it,  and,  fearing  to  lose  his 
revenge,  he  cried :  "  After  all  then,  he  is  a  cow- 
ard !  The  wretch  had  only  the  courage  or  the 
vanity  of  a  fencer.  This  pitiful  renegade — this 
traitor  to  his  country — whom  I  have  cuffed. 


kicked — yes,  kicked,  most  noble  marquis ! — shame 
of  your  ancient  house— disgrace  to  the  rank  of 
gentleman,  old  or  new — ah  1  it  is  not  hypocrisy. 
It  is  not  calculation,  as  I  at  first  thought — it  is 
fear  !  You  need  the  noise  of  war,  and  the  eyes 
of  spectators,  to  give  you  courage " 

**  Sir — ^have  a  care  : '  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
stammering  through  his  clenched  teeth,  for  rage 
and  hate  now  made  him  forget  his  fears. 

•<  Must  I  then  spit  on  you,  to  make  the  little 
blood  you  have  len  rise  to  your  face  r"  cried  the 
exasperated  marshal. 

"  Oh !  it  is  too  much !  too  much  !*'  said  the 
Jesuit,  seizing  the  pointed  piece  of  the  blade, 
that  lay  at  his  feet. 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  said  the  marshal,  panting 
for  breath.  *'  There,  Judas !"  and  he  spat  in  his 
face. 

**  If  you  will  not  fight  now,"  added  the  mar- 
shal, **  1  will  beat  you  like  a  dog,  base  child- 
murderer  I" 

On  receiving  the  last  outrage  which  can  be 
offered  to  an  already  insulted  man.  Father 
d'Aigrigny  lost  all  his  presence  of  mind,  forgot 
his  interests,  his  resolutions,  his  fears,  forgot 
even  Rodin  —  felt  only  the  frenzied  ardour  of 
revenge — and,  recovermg  his  courage,  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  a  close  struggle,  in  which  his 
superior  strength  promised  success  over  the 
enfeebled  frame  of  the  marshal — for,  in  this  kind 
of  brutal  and  savage  combat,  physical  strength 
offers  an  immense  advantage. 

In  an  instant.  Father  d'Aigrigny  had  rolled 
his  handkerchief  round  the  broken  blade,  and 
rushed  upon  Marshal  Simon,  who  received  the 
shock  with  intrepidity. 

For  the  short  time  that  this  imequal  struggle 
lasted — unequal,  for  the  marshal  had  since  some 
days  been  a  prey  to  a  devouring  fever,  which  had 
undermined  his  strength — the  two  combatants, 
mute  in  their  fury,  uttered  not  a  word  or  a  cry. 
Had  any  one  been  present  at  this  horrible  scene, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  tell 
how  they  dealt  their  blows.  He  would  have 
seen  two  heads — frightful,  livid,  convulsed — 
rising,  falling,  now  here,  now  there — arms,  now 
stiff  as  bars  of  iron,  and  now  twisting  like  ser- 
pents— and,  in  the  midst  of  the  undulations  of 
the  blue  coat  of  the  marshal,  and  the  black  cas- 
sock of  the  Jesuit,  from  time  to  time  the  sudden 
gleam  of  the  steel.  He  would  have  heard  only 
a  dull  stamping,  and  now  and  then  a  deep 
breath. 

In  about  two  minutes  at  most,  the  two  adver- 
saries fell,  and  rolled  one  over  the  other. 

One  of  them — it  was  Father  d'Aigrigny — con- 
trived to  disengage  himself  with  a  violent  effort, 
and  to  rise  upon  his  knees.  His  arms  fell  power- 
less by  his  side,  and  then  the  dying  voice  of  the 
marshal  murmured :  **  My  children !  Dagobert!" 

**  I  have  killed  him,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
in  a  weak  voice ;  **  but  I  feel — ^that  I  am  wounded 
—to  death." 

Leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  groimd,  the 
Jesuit  pressed  the  other  to  his  bosom.  His  black 
cassock  was  pierced  through  and  through,  but 
the  blades,  which  had  served  for  the  combat, 
being  triangular  and  very  sharp,  the  blood, 
instep  of  issuing  from  the  wounds,  was  flowing 
inTirards 

«•  Oh  1 1  die— I  choke,"  said  Father  d'Aigrigny, 
whose  features  were  already  changing  with  Uie 
approach  of  death. 

At  this  moment,  the  key  turned  twice  in  the. 
door,  Rodin  appeared  on  the  threshold,  and,! 
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thrusting  in  his  hdad,  he  said  in  a  humble  and 
discfeet  yoice :  "  May  I  come  in  ?" 

At  this  dieadful  irony*  Father  d'Aigrignr 
BtroTC  to  rise,  and  rush  upon  Rodin ;  but  he  feU 
back  exhausted ;  the  blood  was  choking  him. 

**  Monster  of  hell  !*'  he  muttered,  casting  on 
Rodin  a  terrible  glance  of  rage  and  agony. 
"  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  death." 

"  I  always  told  you,  my  dear  father,  that  your 
old  military  habits  wotdd  be  fatal  to  you," 
answered  Rodin,  with  a  frightful  smile.  '*  Only 
a  few  days  ago,  I  gave  you  warning,  and  adyised 
yoU  to  take  a  blow  patiently  from  this  old  swords- 
man— who  seems  to  have  done  with  that  work 
for  ever,  which  is  well — for  the  Scripture  says : 
He  thai  takes  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword» 
And  then  this  Marshal  Simon  might  have  had 
some  claim  on  his  daughters'  inheritance.  And, 
between  ourselves,  my  dear  father,  what  was  I 
to  do  ?  It  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  you  for  the 
common  interest ;  the  rather,  that  I  well  knew 
what  you  had  in  store  for  me  to-morrow.  But 
I  am  not  so  easily  caught." 

••  Before  I  die,"  said  Father  d*Aigrigny,  in  a 
fidling  voice,  "  I  will  immask  you." 

"  No,  you  will  not,"  said  Eiodin,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  knowing  air ;  "I  alone,  if  you 
please,  will  receive  your  last  confession." 

••  Oh !  it  Is  horrible,"  murmured  Father 
d'Aigrigny,  whose  eyes  were  closing.  "  May 
Ood  have  mercy  on  me,  if  it  is  not  too  late ! — 
Alas !  at  this  awful  moment,  I  feel  that  I  have 
been  a  great  sinner " 

"  And,  above  all,  a  great  simpleton,"  said 
Rodin,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  watching 
with  cold  diadain  the  agony  of  his  accomplice. 

Father  d'Aigrigny  had  now  but  a  few  minutes 
more  to  live.  Rodin  perceived  it,  and  said :  **  It 
is  time  to  call  for  help."  And  the  Jesuit  ran, 
with  an  air  of  alarm  and  consternation,  into  the 
oourt-yard  of  the  house. 

Others  came  at  his  cries ;  but,  as  he  had 
promised,  Rodin  only  quitted  Father  d'Aigrigny, 

when  the  latter  had  breathed  his  last  sigh. 

«  «  « 

That  evening,  alone  in  his  chamber,  by  the 
light  of  a  little  lamp,  Rodin  sat  plunged  in  a  sort 
of  ecstatic  contemplation,  before  the  print  re- 
presenting Sixtus  y. 

The  great  clock  of  the  house  struck  twelve. 

At  the  last  stroke,  Rodin  drew  himself  up  in 
all  the  savage  majesty  of  his  infernal  triumph, 
and  exclaimed :  **  We  are  at  the  first  of  June. 
There  are  no  more  Renneponts ! — Methinks,  I 
hear  the  hour  from  the  clock  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome!" 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

A  MBB8A0E. 

Whilst  Rodin  sat  plunged  in  ambitious 
ecstacy,  contemplating  the  portrait  of  Sixtus  V., 
the  good  little  Father  Caboccini,  whose  warm 
embraces  had  so  much  irritated  the  first-men- 
tioned personage,  went  secretly  to  Faringhea, 
to  deliver  to  him  a  fragment  of  an  ivory  crucifix, 
and  said  to  him  with  his  usual  air  ofjovial  good- 
nature :  '*  His  excellency.  Cardinal  Malipieri,  at 
my  departure  from  Rome,  charged  me  to  give 
you  this  on  the  31st  of  May." 

The  half-caste,  who  was  seldom  affected  by 
anything,  started  abruptly,  almost  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pain.  His  face  darkened,  and,  bend- 
mg  upon  the  little  father  a  piercing  .look,  he 
said  to  him :  **  You  were  to  add  something." 


"True,"  replied  Father  Caboccini;  *<  th« 
words  I  was  to  add  are  these :  There  are  mmsf 
slips  between  th^  ct^  and  the  Up** 

**  It  is  well,"  said  the  half-caste. 

Heaving  a  deep  sigh*  he  joined  the  fragment 
of  the  ivory  crucifix  to  the  pieee  akeady  in  hit 
possession ;  it  fitted  exactly. 

Father  Caboccini  looked  at  him  with  cariosity, 
for  the  cardinal  had  only  told  him  to  deliver  toe 
ivory  fragment  to  Fftringhea,  and  to  xepeefe  the 
above  words.  Being  somewhat  myeH^ed  witii 
all  this,  the  reverend  father  said  to  the  half* 
caste:  **Whftt  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
crucifix  r" 

**  Nothing,"  said  Faringhea,  stiU  absorbed  in 
painful  thotight. 

**  Nothing  ?"  resumed  the  reverend  &ther,  in 
astonishment.  "What  then  was  the  nee  of 
bringing  it  so  far  ?" 

Without  satisfying  his  curiosity,  Faringhea 
replied :  **  At  what  hour  to-morrow  does  Fmer 
Rodin  go  to  the  Rue  Saint-Francis  f 

"  Very  early." 

"  Before  leaving  home,  he  vrill  go  to  say  hii 
prayer  in  the  chapel." 

"  Yes,  according  to  the  habit  of  our  reveteod 
fathers." 

"  You  sleep  near  him  ?" 

"  Being  his  socitiSf  I  occupy  the  room  nest  to 
his." 

**  It  is  possible,"  said  Faringhea,  Sfler  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  "  that  the  reverend  fiither,  full  of 
the  great  interests  which  occupy  his  mind,  might 
forget  to  go  to  the  chapel.  In  that  case,  pray 
remind  him  of  this  pious  duty." 

"  I  shall  not  fail.^' 

"  Pray  do  not  fail,"  repeated  Faringhea, 
anxiously. 

"  Be  satisfied,"  said  the  good  Httie  father  | 
"  I  see,  that  you  take  great  interest  in  1ai$ 
salvation." 

•*  Great  interest." 

"  It  is  very  praiseworthy  in  you.  Conliniia  ari 
you  have  begun,  and  you  may  one  day  bdoog 
completely  to  our  Company,"  said  Father  Caboe- 
cini,  afiectionately. 

"  I  am  as  yet  but  a  poor  aujtiliary  member," 
said  Faringhea,  himibly ;  **  but  no  one  is  more 
devoted  to  the  Society,  body  and  soul.  Bohwa-^ 
nie  is  nothing  to  it." 

"  Bohwanie !  who  is  that,  my  good  friend?" 

"  Bohwanie  makes  corpses  wmch  rot  in  <hA 
ground.  The  Society  makes  corpses  whifeh  iraUt 
about." 

"  Ah,  yes !  Perindi  ac  cadaver ^-^^biej  were 
the  last  words  of  our  great  saint,  Inuttias  de 
Loyola.    But  who  is  this  Bohwanie  r 

**  Bohwanie  is  to  the  Society,  what  a  duld  ii 
to  a  man,"  replied  the  half-caste,  witii  crowing 
excitement.  "  Glory  to  the  Company  !  glory  1 
Were  my  father  its  enemy,  I  would  km  my 
father.  The  man,  whose  genius  inspires  me 
most  with  admiration,  respect,  and  terror — were 
he  its  enemy,  I  would  kill  him,  in  spite  of  all," 
said  the  half-caste,  with  an  efibrt.  Then,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  he  looked  full  in  Caboedni's 
face,  and  added :  *'  I  say  this,  that  you  may 
report  my  words  to  Cardinal  MiUipieri,  and  beg 
him  to  mention  them " 

Farinehea  stopped  short.  "  To  whom  should 
the  cardinal  mention  your  words?"  asked  Ca- 
boccini. 

"  He  knows,"  replied  the  half-caste,  abruptbr. 
"  Good  night !" 

"  Good  night,  my  friend !  I  can  only  sf^tore  of 
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your  excellent  [aentimentt  with  regard  to  our  Com- 
pany. Alas !  it  is  in  want  of  energetic  defenders, 
for  there  are  said  to  be  traitors  in  its  bosom." 

««  For  those,'*  said  Faringhea,  *'  we  must  have 
no  pity." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  good  little  father ;  "  we 
understand  one  another.' 

''Perhaps,"  said  the  half-caste.  **  Do  not, 
at  all  erents,  forget  to  remind  Father  Rodin  to 
go  to  chapel  to-morrow  morning." 

•<  I  wiU  take  care  of  that,"  said  Father  Ca- 
bocoini. 

The  two  men^  parted.  On  his  return  to  the 
kouse,  Caboocini  learned,  that  a  courier,  only 
arrived  that  night  from  Rome,  had  brought  des- 
patdies  to  Rodin. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  PIB8T  OF  JUNE. 

The  chapel  belonging  to  the  house  of  the 
reverend  fa&iers,  in  the  Rue  de  Yaugirard,  was 
gay  and  elegant.  Large  panes  of  coloured  glass 
a(knitted  a  mysterious  light;  the  altar  shone 
with  gold  and  silver;  and,  at  the  entrance  of 
this  little  church,  in  an  obscure  comer  beneath 
the  organ-loft,  was  a  font  for  holy  water  in 
soidptured  marble. 

It  was  close  to  this  font,  in  a  dark  nook  where 
he  could  hardly  be  seen,  that  Faringhea  knelt 
down,  early  on  the  1st  of  Jime,  as  soon  indeed 
as  the  chapel  doors  were  opened. 

The  hau-caste  was  exceedingly  sad.  From 
time  to  time,  he  started  and  sighed,  as  if  agitated 
by  a  violent  internal  struggle.  This  wild,  un- 
tameable  being,  possessed  with  the  monomania  of 
evil  and  destruction,  felt,  as  may  be  imagined,  a 
profbimd  admiration  for  Rodin,  who  exercised 
over  him  a  kind  of  magnetic  fascination.  The 
half-caste,  almost  a  wild  beast  in  human  form, 
saw  something  supernatural  in  the  infernal 
genius  of  Rodm.  And  the  latter,  too  sagacious 
not  to  have  discovered  the  savage  devotion  of 
this  wretch,  had  made,  as  we  have  seen,  good 
use  of  him,  in  bringing  about  the  tragical  ter- 
mination of  the  loves  of  Adrienne  and  Djalma. 
But  that  which  excited  to  an  incredible  degree 
the  admiration  of  Faringhea,  was  what  he  knew 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  This  immense,  occult 
IK>wer,  which  undermined  the  world  by  its  sub- 
terraneous ramifications,  and  reached  its  ends 
by  diabolical  means,  had  inspired  the  half-caste 
-with  a  wild  enthusiasm.  And  if  anything  in 
the  world  surpassed  his  fstnatical  admiration  for 
Rodin,  it  was  his  blind  devotion  to  the  Com- 
pany of  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  which,  as  he  said, 
could  msM  corpses  that  waik  about. 

Hid  in  the  shadow  of  the  organ-loft,  Faring- 
hea reflected  deeply  on  these  tmngs,  when  fbot* 
steps  were  heard,  and  Rodin  entered  the  chapel, 
accompanied  by  his  socius,  the  little  one-eyed 
father. 

Whether  from  absence  of  mind,  or  that  the 
shadow  of  the  orean-loft  completely  concealed 
the  half-caste,  Rocun  dipped  his  fingers  into  the 
font,  vnthout  perceiving  Faringhea,  who  stood 
motionless  as  a  statue,  though  a  cold  sweat 
streamed  from  his  brow. 

The  prayer  of  Rodin  was,  as  may  be  supposed, 
short ;  ne  was  in  haste  to  get  to  the  Rue  Saint- 
Francis.  After  kneeling  down  with  Father 
Cabocdni  for  a  few  seconds,  he  rose,  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  altar,  and  returned  towards 
the  door,  followed  by  his  socius. 

At  the  moment  when  Rodin  approached  the 


font,  he  perceived  the  tall  figure  of  the  half- 
caste,  standing  out  from  the  midst  of  the  dark 
shadow;  advancing  a  little,  Faringhea  bowed 
rcspectfrdly  to  Rodm,  who  said  to  Mm,  in  a  low 
voice  :  "  Come  to  me  at  two  o'clock." 

So  saying,  Rodin  stretched  forth  his  hand,  to 
dip  it  into  the  holy  water;  but  Faringhea 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  offering  l^iin  the 
sprinkling-brush,  which  generally  stood  in  the 
font. 

Pressing  between  his' dirty  finders  the  damp 
hairs  of  the  brush,  which  the  half-caste  held  by 
the  handle,  Rodin  wetted  his  thumb  and  fore? 
finger,  and,  according  to  custom,  traced  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  his  forehead.  Then,  opening 
the  door  of  the  chapel,  he  went  out,  after  again 
repeating  to  Faringhea :  **  Come  to  me  at  two 
o'clock.'^ 

Thinking  he  might  also  make  use  of  the 
sprinkling-brush,  which  Faringhea,  still  motion- 
less, held  with  a  trembling  hand,  Father  Ca- 
boccini  stretched  out  his  fingers  to  reach  it, 
when  the  half-caste,  as  if  determined  to  confine 
his  favours  to  Rodin,  hastily  withdrew  the  in- 
strument. Deceived  in  his  expectation.  Father 
Caboccini  lost  no  time  in  following  Rodin, 
whom  he  was  not  to  leave  that  day  for  a  single 
moment,  and,  getting  into  a  hackney-coach  with 
him,  set  out  for  the  Rue  Saint-Francois. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  look,  which 
the  half-caste  fixed  upon  Rodin,  as  the  latter 
quitted  the  chapel. 

Left  alone  in  the  sacred  edifice,  Faringhea 
sank  upon  the  stones,  half -kneeling,  half- 
crouching,  and  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands. 

As  the  coach  drew  near  the  Quarter  of  the 
Marais,  in  which  was  situated  the  house  of 
Marius  de  Rennepont,  a  feverish  agitation,  and 
the  devouring  impatience  of  triimiph,  were 
visible  on  the  countenance  of  Rodin.  Two  or 
three  times,  he  opened  his  pocket-book,  and 
read  and  arranged  the  diffSerent  certificates  of 
the  death  of  the  various  members  of  the  Renne- 
pont fiunily  ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  thrust 
his  head  anxiously  from  the  coach-window,  at 
if  he  had  wished  to  hasten  the  slow  progress  of 
the  vehicle. 

The  good  little  father,  his  sociua,  did  not  take 
his  eye  off  Rodin,  and  his  look  had  a  strange 
and  crafty  expression. 

At  last,  the  coach  entered  the  Rue  Saint- 
FranQois,  and  stopped  before  the  iron-studded 
door  of  the  old  house,  which  had  been  dosed 
for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Rodin  sprang  from  the  coach,  with  the  agility 
of  a  young  man,  and  knocked  violently  at  the 
door,  whilst  Father  Caboccini,  less  light  of  foot, 
descended  more  prudently  to  the  ground. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  the  loud  knocking 
of  Rodin. 

Trembling  with  anxiety,  he  knocked  again. 
This  time,  as  he  listened  attentively,  he  heard 
slow  steps  approaching.  They  stopped  at  some 
distance  from  the  door,  which  was  not  yet 
opened. 

**  It  is  keeping  one  upon  red-hot  coals,"  said 
Rodin,  for  he  felt  as  if  there  was  a  burning  fire 
in  his  chest.  He  again  shook  the  door  violently, 
and  began  to  bite  Ms  nails  according  to  Ms 
custom. 

Suddenly,  the  door  opened,  and  Samuel,  the 
Jew-guardian  appeared  beneath  the  porch. 

The  countenance  of  the  old  man  expressed 
bitter  griel    Upon  his  venerable  ^cheeks  were 
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the  traces  of  recent  tears,  which  he  stroTo  to 
dry  with  his  trembling  hands,  as  he  opened  the 
door  to  Rodin. 

"  Who  are  you,  gentlemen  ^*'  said  Samuel. 
**  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  power  of  attorney 
from  the  Abb^  Gabriel,  the  only  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  Rennepont  family,"  answered 
Kodin,  hastily.  '*  This  gentleman  is  my  secre- 
tary," added  he,  pointing  to  Father  Caboccini, 
who  bowed. 

After  looking  attentively  at  Rodin,  Samuel 
resumed :  *'  I  recognise  tou,  sir.  Please  to 
follow  me."  And  the  old  guv<lian  advanced 
towards  the  house  in  the  garden,  making  a  sign 
to  the  two  reverend  fathers  to  follow. 

"  That  confounded  old  man  kept  me  so  lonsr 
at  the  door,"  said  Ro^Un  to  his  socius,  **  that  I 
think  I  have  caught  a  fever  in  consequence. 
My  lips  and  throat  are  dried  up,  like  parchment 
baked  at  the  fire." 

«  Will  you  not  take  something,  my  dear, 
good  father?  Suppose  you  were  to  ask  this 
man  for  a  glass  of  water, '  cried  the  Uttle  one- 
eyed  priest,  with  tender  solidtude. 

**  No,  no,"  answered  Rodin ;  **  it  is  nothing. 
I  am  devoured  by  impatience.    That  is  all." 

Pale  and  desolate,  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of 
Samuel,  was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment she  occupied  with  her  husband,  in  the 
building  next  the  street.  As  the  Jew  passed 
before  Ker,  he  said,  in  Hebrew :  **  The  curtains 
of  the  Hall  of  Mourning  ?" 

'*  Are  dosed." 

**  And  the  iron  casket  ?" 

**  Is  prepared,"  answered  Bathsheba,  also  in 
Hebrew. 

After  pronouncing  these  words,  coxnpletely 
unintelligiUe  to  Rooin  and  Caboccini,  Samud 
and  Bathsheba  exchanged  a  bitter  smile,  not- 
withstanding the  despair  impressed  on  their 
countenances. 

Ascending  the  steps,  followed  by  the  two 
reverend  &thers,  Samud  entered  the  vestibule 
of  the  house,  in  which  a  lamp  was  burning. 
Endowed  with  an  excellent  local  memory,  Ro- 
din was  about  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Red 
£aloon«  in  whidi  had  been  held  the  first  convo- 
cation of  the  heirs,  when  Samud  stopped  him, 
and  said:  "  It  is  not  that  way." 

Then,  taking  the  lamp,  he  advanced  towards  a 
dark  staircase,  for  the  windows  of  the  house 
had  not  been  unbricked. 

**  But,"  said  Rodin,  "  the  last  time,  we  met 
in  a  saloon  on  the  ground-fioor." 

**  To-day,  we  must  go  higher,"  answered 
Samud,  as  he  began  dowly  to  ascend  the 
stairs. 

**  Where  to  ?  higher  ?"  said  Rodin,  following 
him. 

•*  To  the  Hall  of  Mourning,"  replied  the  Jew; 
and  he  continued  to  ascend. 

**  What  is  the  Hall  of  Mourning  ?"  resumed 
Rodin,  in  some  surprise. 

**  A  place  of  tears  and  death,"  answered  the 
Israelite ;  and  he  kept  on  ascending  through  the 
darkness,  for  the  little  lamp  threw  but  a  foint 
light  around. 

'*  But,"  said  Rodin,  more  and  more  astonished, 
and  stopping  short  on  the  stairs,  **  why  go  to 
this  place  r" 

**  The  money  is  there,"  answered  Samuel,  and 
he  went  on. 

*<  Oh !  if  the  money  is  there,"  that  is  dif- 
ferent," relied  Rodin ;  and  he  made  haste  to 
regain  the  few  steps  he  had  lost  by  stopping. 


Samud  continued  to  ascend,  and,  at  a  torn  of 
the  staircase,  the  two  Jesuits  could  see,  by  the 
pde  light  of  the  little  lamp,  the  profile  of  the 
old  Israelite,  in  the  space  Idt  between  the  iron 
bdustrade  and  the  wall,  as  he  dimbed  on  with 
difficulty  above  them. 

Rodin  was  struck  with  the  expression  of 
Samud's  coimtenance.  His  black  eyes,  gene- 
rally so  calm,  sparkled  with  ardour.  His  fea- 
tures, usually  impressed  with  a  mixture  of  sor- 
row, intelligence,  and  goodness,  seemed  to  grow 
harsh  and  stem;  and  his  thin  lips  wore  a  strange 
smile. 

<*  It  is  not  so  very  high,"  whispered  Bodin  to 
Caboccini,  '*  and  yet  my  le^  adie,  and  I  am 
quite  out  of  breath.  There  is  a  atnnge  throb- 
bing too  in  my  temples. " 

And,  in  fact,  Rodin  breathed  hard^  and  with 
difficulty.  To  this  confidential  commuideation, 
the  good  little  Father  Caboccini,  in.  goneral  so 
fall  of  tender  care  for  his  cdUeagne,  inade  no 
answer.    He  seemed  to  be  in  deep  tfaoai^ 

"Are  we  soon  there?^'  said  Bodin,  impa- 
tiently, to  SamueL 

"  We  are  there,"  replied  the  Inselite. 

*<  And  a  good  thing  too,"  said  Bodin. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Jew. 

And,  stopping  in  the  midst  of  s  oooidor,  he 
pointed  witn  the  hand,  in  whieh  ho  bold  the 
tamp,  to  a  large  door,  from  urUoli  otnMned  a 
faint  light. 

In  spite  of  his  growing  smrpriM^  Bodin  en- 
tered resolutdy,  fofiowed  dj  Fa^or  Cifaoccini 
and  Samud. 

The  apartment,  in  which  thflM  Ihioo  penon- 
ases  now  found  themsdvesy  was  waj  lazge. 
The  daylight  only  entered  fieom  a  bot^odwe  in 
the  roof^  the  four  aides  of  whieh  had  been 


covered  with  leaden  nlates,  eosh  of 
pierced  with  seven  holes,  fonning  a  craoit 
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Now,  the  light  being  only  mAmni^tmA  through 
these  holes,  the  obseuritj  would  have  been 
complete,  had  it  not  been  for  a  lamp,  which 
burned  on  a  large  and  masRvo  slab  of  black 
marble,  fixed  agionst  one  of  the  walls.  One 
would  have  taken  it  for  a  funeral  diamber,  for 
it  was  all  hung  with  black  curtains,  fringed  with 
white.  There  was  no  furniture,  save  the  dd>  of 
black  marble  we  have  already  mentioned. 

On  this  slab  was  an  iron  casket,  of  l^e  manu- 
facture of  the  seventeenth  century,  admirably 
adorned  with  open  work,  like  lace  made  of 
metal. 

Addressing  Rodin,  who  was  wiping  his  fore- 
head with  his  dirty  handkerchief^  and  lodking 
round  him  with  surprise,  but  not  fear,  Samuel 
said  to  him :  **  The  will  of  the  testator,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  appear,  is  sacred  with  me, 
and  must  be  accomplished  in  all  tlungs." 

"  Certamly,"  said  Rodin ;  "  but  what  are  we 
to  do  here?" 

"  You  will  know  presently,  sir.  You  are  the 
representative  of  the  only  remaining  heir  of  the 
Rennepont  family,  the  Aob6  Ghbbriel  de  Bense- 
pont  ^' 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  here  are  my  papera*"  repBed 
Rodin. 
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To  Have  time,"  rpHumcd  Samuel,  -I  will, 
,  JouA  to  the  arrival  nf  the  rnDgi^tratCk  go 
through  the  invEutory  of  the  securitiea  contained 
■'lis  casket,  whiuh  I  withdrew  veslerday  &om 
UHtody  of  the  Bonli  of  France." 
rhe  Becujilies  are  there-"  cried  Bodin, 
advancing  caeerly  towardB  the  casket. 
"  Tee,  Bir, '  replied  Samuel,  "  oa  by  the  list, 
r  BecreUry_  will  call  them  over,  nnd  I  will 
produce  each  in  turn.  They  can  then  be  re- 
placed in  the  casket,  which  I  will  delirei  up  to 
you  in  presence  of  the  magistrate." 
"  All  this  seems  perfectly  correct,"  said  Bodin. 
Bomuel  dclivured  the  list  to  Father  Coboccini, 
uid,  approaching  the  casket,  tuucbed  a  spring, 
which  was  not  seen  by  Kodln.  The  heavy  lid 
Hew  open,  and.  whilst  Falher  Cabocdni  read  the 
nomca  of  the  different  tccuritle!,  Samuel  showed 
them  to  Rodin,  who  returned  them  to  the  old 
Jew,  after  a  cirefiil  cianiination. 
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mciiae  Ibrtune  wan  all  coniprited,  aa  wc  already 
know,  in  eight  government  securities,  Urc  hun- 
dred thousand  tianix  in  bank-notes,  thiitr-five 
thousand  francs  in  gold,  and  two  hundred  and 
litty  francs  in  silver — making  in  all  an  umou 
of  two  hundred  and  twelve  millions,  one  hu: 
dred  and  Bevcnty-fiTO  thousand  franca. 

AVlien  Itodin  hud  counted  the  last  of  the  & 
htmilred  bank-notes,  of  a  thousand  franca  each, 
he  Foid,  aa  ho  relumed  them  to  Samuel :  "  ," 
quite  right.      Tico  hundred  and  laelte   taiU> 
vne  huiidnd  and  leeenly-^nt  t/uiiaand  fratui !' 

Hewaanodoubtslmoatchoked  with  joy,  for  hp 
breathed  with  difficulty,  his  eyes  dofcd,  and  )ic 
was  obliged  tn  lean  upon  Father  Caboceini's 
Ann.  as  he  said  to  him  in  an  altered  voice  i  "  It 
igulai.  I  thought  rayaelf  proof  against 
-^ •; but  what  1  feel  is  exlr — 
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The  natural  paleness  of  the  Jesuit  increased 
so  much,  and  he  seemed  so  much  agitated  with 
convulsive  movements,  that  Father  Caboccini 
exclaimed:  "  My  dear  father,  collect  yourself; 
do  not  let  success  overcome  you  thus." 

^Vhilst  the  little  one-eyed  man  was  attending 
to  Kodin,  Samuel  careftiUy  replaced  the  secu- 
rities  in  the  iron  casket. 

Thanks  to  his  unconquerable  energy,  and  to 
the  joy  he  felt  at  seeinjg;  himself  so  near  the 
term  of  his  laboum,  Rodui  mastered  this  attack 
of  weakness,  and,  drawin|[  himself  up,  calm, 
and  proud,  he  said  to  Caboccmi :  **  It  is  nothing. 
I  did  not  survive  the  Cholera,  to  die  of  joy  on 
the  1st  of  June." 

And,  though  still  frightftilly  pale,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Jesuit  shone  with  audadous  con- 
fidence. 

But  now,  when  Rodin  appeared  to  be  quite 
recovered.  Father  Caboccini  teemed  fluddenlv 
transformed,  Thou|^  little,  flit,  and  one-eved, 
his  featntit  assumed,  on  the  instant,  so  srm, 
harsh,  and  commanding  an  expression,  that 
Bodin  reeoiled  a  step  as  ne  looked  at  him. 

Then  Father  Cabocdni,  drawing  a  paper  from 
his  podLet,  kilted  it  resx>ectftilly,  glancea  sternly 
at  Hodin,  and  read  as  follows,  in  a  severe  and 
menacing  tone : 

**  *  On  ree«lpt  of  the  present  reaeript,  the 
Reverend  Father  Rodin  will  deliver  up  all  his 
powers  to  the  Reverend  Father  Caboccini,  who 
IS  alone  commissioned,  with  the  Reverend 
Father  d'Aigrigny,  to  receive  the  inheritance  of 
the  Rtnnepont  family,  if,  in  hit  ttemal  Justice, 
the  Levd  ikould  restore  this  ptoperty,  ox  which 
our  Compt&y  has  beta  wronged. 

'* '  Moreover,  on  rtceipt  of  the  pfttent  re- 
script, fhe  Reverend  Father  Rodin,  in  charge  of 
a  perton  to  be  named  by  the  Reverend  Father 
Caboteini,  shall  be  eonveyed  to  omr  hoiaM  in  the 
town  of  Laval,  to  be  kept  in  olote  retreat  in  his 
cell,  uatt  fbrthop  orders.' " 

Tlieii  Faiher  Oaboceini  haaded  the  reteript  to 
Rodin,  fSiait  the  latter  might  lead  the  signature 
of  the  Qaneral  of  the  Company. 

Samutl,  greatly  interested  vj  this  soene,  drew 
a  few  ttepa  nearer,  leaving  the  eatkei  half- 
open. 

Suddenly,  Rodift  burst  into  e  kmd  laugh— a 
laugh  of  joy,  e«mtempt»  and  triunifh,  inpoaaible 
to  describe.  Father  Caboccini  jp>ked  at  him 
with  angry  astonishment ;  whes  Aodin,  growing 
still  more  imperious  and  haughty,  and  with  an 
air  of  more  sovereign  disdain  than  ever,  pushed 
aside  the  paper  with  the  back  of  his  dirty 
hand,  and  said :  '*  What  is  the  date  of  that 
rescript r 

"The  nth  of  May,"  answered  Father  Caboc- 
cini, in  amazement. 

"Here  is  a  brief,  that  I  received  last  night 
from  Rome,  under  date  of  the  18th.  It  informs 
me,  thnt  I  am  named  General  of  the  Okdek. 
Read !" 

Father  Caboccini  took  the  paper,  read  it,  and 
remained  thiinden^truck.  Ihen,  returning  it 
humbly  to  Rodin,  he  respectfully  bent  his  knee 
before  him. 

Thus  the  ambitious  views  of  Rodin  seemed  ac- 
complished. In  spite  of  the  hatred  and  suspicion 
of  that  party,  of  which  Cardinal  Malipieri  was 
the  representative  and  the  chief,  Rodin,  by  ad- 
dress and  craft,  audacity  and  persuasion,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  his 
partisans  at  Rome  held  his  rare  capacity,  had  sue- 
eeeded  in  deposing  his  General,  and  in  procuring 


Ms  own  elevation  to  that  eminent  post.  Now, 
according  to  his  calculation,  aided  by  the  mil- 
lions he  was  about  to  possess,  it  would  be  but 
one  step  from  that  post  to  the  pontifical  throne. 

A  mute  witness  of  this  scene,  Samuel  smiled 
also  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as  he  closed  the 
casket  by  means  of  the  spring  known  only  to 
himself.  That  metallic  soimd  recalled  Rodin, 
from  the  heights  of  his  mad  ambition  to  the 
realities  of  Ufe,  and  he  said  to  Samuel  in  a  sharp 
voice :  "  You  have  heard  ?  These  millions  must 
be  delivered  to  me  alone." 

He  extended  his  hands  eagerly  and  impa- 
tiently towards  the  casket,  as  u  he  would  have 
taken  possession  of  it,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
magistrate. 

Then  Samuel  in  his  turn  seemed  transfigured, 
and,  orotsing  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and 
drawing  up  his  aged  form  to  its  frill  height,  he 
assumed  a  threatening  and  imposing  air.  His 
eyet  flashed  with  ind^nation,  and  he  said  in  a 
solemn  tone :  "  This  fortune — at  first,  the  hum- 
ble remains  of  the  inheritance  of  the  most  noble 
of  men,  whom  the  plots  of  the  sons  of  Loyola 
drove  to  suicide — this  fortune,  which  has  smce 
become  royal  in  amount,  thanks  to  the  sacred 
probity  of  three  generations  of  faithfiil  servants 
— this  fortune  shall  not  be  the  reward  of  false- 
hood, hvpocrisy,  and  murder*  Ko !  the  eternal 
justice  ot  heaven  will  not  dkrw  it." 

"  Of  murder }  what  do  ftn  mean,  air  f"  asked 
Rodin,  boldly. 

Samuel  made  no  answer.  He  stamped  his 
foot,  and  extended  his  arm  slowly  towards  the 
extremitr  of  the  apartment.  Then  Rodin  and 
Father  Cabocoiiil  beheld  an  awftil  spectacle. 

The  draperiea  on  the  wall  were  drawn  aside, 
as  if  bv  an  invisible  hand.  Round  a  spedet  of 
funeral  vault,  faintly  illumined  by  the  bluish 
light  of  a  tflrer  lamp,  six  dead  bodies  were 
ranged  upon  black  biers,  dressed  in  long  black 
robM. 

They  were:  Jacques  Eennepont  —  Francis 
Hardr — Rose  and  Blanehe  Simon — Adrienne 
and  IJjalma. 

They  appeared  to  be  atleep.  Their  eyelids 
were  eloaed,  their  handa  eroated  upon  their 
breatta. 

Father  Caboceini,  treoiblixig  in  every  limb, 
nuuie  the  sign  of  the  eroaab  and*  retreating  to  the 
opeoilte  wafi,  buried  kit  noe  in  his  hancb. 

Rodkk,  on  the  eontranr,  with  agitated  counte- 
nance, staring  eyet,  and  hafr  standing  on  end, 
yielding  to  an  mvincible  attraction,  advanced 
towards  those  inanimate  forms. 

One  would  have  said,  that  these  last  of  the 
Renneponts  had  only  just  expired.  They  seemed 
to  be  in  the  first  hour  of  the  eternal  sleep.* 

'*  Behold  those  whom  Uiou  hast  slain !"  cried 
Samuel,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs.  **  Tes ! 
your  detestable  plots  caused  their  death — and, 
as  they  fell  one  by  one,  it  was  my  pious  care  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  poor  remains,  that 
they  may  all  repose  in  the  same  sepulchre.  Oh ! 
cursed  —  cursed  —  cursed  —  be  thou  who  hast 
killed  them  !  But  their  spoils  shall  escape  thy 
murderous  hands." 

Rodin,  still  drawn  forward  in  spite  of  himself 
had  approached  the  funeral  couch  of  Djalma. 
Surmounting  his  first  alarm,  the  Jesuit,  to  assure 
himself  that  he  was  not  the  sport  of  a  frightful 
dream,  ventured  to  touch  the  hands  of  the  Sidian 

*  Should  this  appear  incredible,  we  would  remhid  fhe 
reader  of  the  late  marrelloui  ditcoTeries  in  the  art  of  em- 
balming—particiilarly  those  of  Dr.  GannaL— £.  8. 
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— and  found  that  they  were  damp  and  pliant, 
though  cold  as  ice. 

The  Jesuit  drew  back  in  horror.  For  some 
seconds,  •  he  trembled  conyulsively.  But,  his 
first  amazement  over,  reflection  returned,  and 
with  reflection  came  that  invincible  energy,  that 
infernal  obstinacy  of  character,  that  gave  him  so 
much  power.  Steadying  himself  on  his  legs, 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  brow,  raising  his 
head,  moistening  his  lips  two  or  three  times  be- 
fore he  spoke — for  his  throat  and  mouth  grew 
ever  drier  and  hotter,  without  liis  being  able  to 
explain  the  cause — ^he  succeeded  in  giving  to  his 
features  an  imperious  and  ironical  expression, 
and,  turning  towards  Samuel,  who  wept  in 
silence,  he  said  to  him  in  a  hoarse,  guttural 
voice ;  "I  need  not  show  you  the  certificates  of 
their  death.  There  they  are  in  person."  And 
he  pointed  with  his  bony  hand  to  the  six  dead 
bodies. 

At  these  words  of  his  general,  Father  Caboc- 
cini  again  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  demon. 

"  Oh,  my  God !"  cried  Samuel ;  "  thou  hast 
then  quite  abandoned  this  man.  With  what  a 
look  he  contemplates  his  victims  !" 

'*  Come,  sir  !*  said  Rodin,  with  a  horrid  smile ; 
"  this  is  a  natural  wax-work  exhibition,  that 
is  all.  My  calmness  proves  my  innocence — and 
we  had  best  come  at  once  to  business.  I  have 
an  appointment  at  two  o'clock.  So  let  us  carry 
down  this  casket." 

He  advanced  towards  the  marble  slab.  Seized 
with  indignation  and  horror,  Samuel  threw  him- 
self before  him,  and,  pressing  with  all  his  might 
on  a  knob  in  the  lid  of  the  casket — a  nob,  which 
yielded  to  the  pressure — he  exclaimed :  **  Since 
your  infernal  soul  is  incapable  of  remorse,  it  may 
perhaps  be  shaken  by  disappointed  avarice." 

"  What  does  he  say?"  cried  Rodin.  **  What 
is  he  doing  ?" 

"Look!"  said  Samuel,  in  his  turn  assuming 
an  air  of  savage  triumph.  •*  I  told  you,  that  the 
spoils  of  your  victims  should  escape  your  mur- 
derous hands." 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when 
through  the  open-work  of  the  iron  casket  rose  a 
light  cloud  of  smoke,  and  an  odour  as  of  burnt 
paper  spread  itself  through  the  room. 

Kodin  understood  it  instantly.  "  Fire  !"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  rushed  forward  to  seize  the 
casket. 

It  had  been  made  fast  to  the  heavy  marble 
slab. 

"  Yes,  fire,"  said  Samuel.  "  In  a  few  minutes, 
of  that  immense  treasure  there  will  remain 
nothing  but  ashes.  And  better  so,  than  that 
it  should  belong  to  you  or  yours.  This  treasure 
is  not  mine,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
destroy  it — since  Gabriel  de  Rennepont  will  be 
faithful  to  the  oath  he  has  taken." 

*'  Help  !  water  !  water !"  cried  Rodin,  as  he 
covered  the  casket  with  his  body,  trying  in  vain 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  which,  fanned  by  the 
current  of  air,  now  issued  from  the  thousand 
apertures  in  the  lid ;  but  soon  the  intensity  of 
the  fire  diminished,  a  few  threads  of  bluish 
smoke  alone  mounted  upwards — and  then,  all 
was  extinct. 

The  work  was  done  ! 

Breathless  and  faint,  Rodin  leaned  against  the 
marble  slab.  For  the  first  time  in  }na  life,  he 
wept ;  large  tears  of  rage  rolled  down  his  cada- 
verous cheeks. 

But  suddenly,  dreadful  pains,  at  first  dull,  but 


gradually  augmenting  in  intensity,  seized  on  him 
with  so  much  fury,  though  he  employed  all  his 
energy  to  struggle  against  them,  that  he  fell  on 
his  knees,  and,  pressing  his  two  hands  to  his 
chest,  murmured  with  an  attempt  to  smile  :  "  It 
is  nothing.  Do  not  rejoice.  A  few  spasms — 
that  is  all.  The  treasiire  is  destroyed — but  I  re- 
main General  of  the  Order.  Oh !  I  suffer. 
AVhat  a  furnace !"  he  added,  writhing  in  agony. 
"  Since  I  entered  this  cursed  house,  I  know  not 
what  ails  me.  K — I  had  not  lived  on  roots — 
water  —  bread — which  I  go  myself  to  buy — I 
should  think — I  was  poisoned — for  I  triumph — 
and  Cardinal  Malipieri  has  long  arms.  Yes  — 
I  still  triumph — for  I  will  not  die — this  time  no 
more  than  the  other — I  toUl  not  die !" 

Then,  as  he  stretched  out  his  arms  oonvul- 
sively,  he  continued :  **  It  is  fire,  that  devours 
my  entrails.  No  doubt,  they  have  tried  to  poison 
me.     But  when  ?  but  how  r" 

After  another  pause,  Rodin  again  cried  out 
in  a  stifled  voice :  "  Help !  help  me,  you  that 
stand  looking  on — like  spectres! — Help  me,  I 
say !" 

Horror-struck  at  this  dreadful  agony,  Samuel 
and  Father  Caboccini  were  unable  to  stir. 

**  Help !"  repeated  Rodin,  in  a  tone  of  strangu- 
lation.     *'  This  poison  is  horrible.      But  how 

"     Then  with  a  terrific  cry  of  rage,  as  if  a 

sudden  idea  had  struck  him,  he  exclaimed: 
*' Ah  !  Faringhea  —  this  morning — the  holy 
water — he  knows  such  subtle  poisons.  Yes — it 
is  he — he  had  an  interview  with  Malipieri.  The 
demon  ! — Oh  !  it  was  well  played.  The  Borgias 
are  still  the  same.  Oh !  it  is  all  over.  I  die. 
They  will  regret  me,  the  fools! — Oh  I  hell! 
hell!  The  church  knows  not  its  loss — but  I 
burn — ^help !" 

They  came  to  his  assistance.  Quick  steps 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs,  and  Doctor  Baleinier, 
followed  by  the  Princess  de  Saint-Dizier,  ap- 
peared at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  Mourning. 

The  princess  had  learned  vaguely  that  morn- 
ing the  death  of  Father  d'Aigrigny,  and  had 
come  to  question  Rodin  upon  the  subject. 

When  this  woman,  entering  the  room  sud- 
denly, saw  the  frightful  spectacle  that  ofiered 
itself  to  her  view — when  she  saw  Rodin  writhing 
in  horrible  agony,  and,  further  on,  by  the  light 
of  the  sepulchral  lamp,  those  six  corpses — and, 
amongst  them,  her  own  niece,  and  the  two 
orphans  whom  she  had  sent  to  meet  their  death 
— she  stood  petrified  with  horror,  and  her  reason 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  shock.  She  looked 
slowly  round  her,  and  then  raised  her  arms  on 
high,  and  burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  laughter. 

She  was  mad ! 

Whilst  Doctor  Baleinier  supported  the  head 
of  Rodin,  who  expired  in  his  arms,  Faringhea 
appeared  at  the  door;  remaining  in  the  shade, 
he  cast  a  ferocious  glance  at  the  corpse  of  the 
Jesuit. 

**Hc  would  have  made  himself  the  chief  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus,  to  destroy  it,"  said  he; 
**  with  me,  the  Company  of  Jesus  stands  in  the 
place  of  Bohwanie.  I  have  obeyed  the  cardi- 
nal!" 
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EPILOGUE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

FOUR   TBAB8   LATER. 

Four  yean  had  elapsed,  since  the  events  we 
have  just  related,  when  Gabriel  de  Rennepont 
"wrote,  the  following  letter,  to  the  Abb^  Joseph 
Charpentier,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Saint- Aubin, 
a  poor  village  of  Sologne. 

"  Farm  of  the  Vivet'Eattx, 
"2nd  June,  1836. 

**  Wishing  to  write  to  you  yesterday,  my  dear 
Joseph,  I  seated  myself  at  the  little  old  black 
table,  that  you  will  remember  well.  My  window 
looks,  you  know,  upon  the  farm-yard,  and  I  can 
see  all  that  takes  place  there. 

'*  These  are  grave  preliminaries,  my  friend, 
but  I  am  coming  to  the  point.  I  had  just  taken 
my  seat  at  the  table,  when,  looking  from  the 
Nvindow,  this  is  what  I  saw.  You,  my  dear 
Joseph,  who  can  draw  so  well,  should  have  been 
there  to  have  sketched  the  charming  scene. 

**  The  sun  was  sinking,  the  sky  serene,  the  air 
warm  and  balmy  with  the  breath  of  the  haw- 
thorn, which,  flowering  by  the  side  of  a  little 
rivulet,  forms  the  hedge  which  borders  the  yard. 
Under  the  large  pear-tree,  close  to  the  wall  of 
the  bam,  sat  upon  the  stone  bench  my  adopted 
father,  Dagobert,  that  brave  and  honest  soldier 
whom  you  love  so  much.  He  appeared  pensive : 
his  white  head  was  bowed  on  his  bosom ;  with 
absent  mind,  he  patted  old  Kabat-joie,  whose 
intelligent  face  was  resting  on  his  master's 
knees.  By  his  side  was  his  wife,  my  dear 
adopted  mother,  occupied  with  her  sewing  ;  and 
near  them,  on  a  stool,  sat  Angela,  the  wife  of 
Agricola,  nursing  her  last-bom  child,  whilst  the 
gentle  La  Mayeux,  with  the  eldest  boy  in  her 
lap,  was  occupied  in  teaching  him  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet. 

*'  Agricola  had  just  returned  from  the  fields, 
and  was  beginning  to  imyoke  his  cattle,  when, 
struck  like  me,  no  doubt,  with  this  picture,  he 
stood  gazing  on  it  for  a  moment,  with  his  hand 
still  leaning  on  the  yoke,  beneath  which  bent 
submissive  the  broad  foreheads  of  his  two  large 
black  oxen. 

**  I  cannot  express  to  you,  my  friend,  the  en* 
chanting  repose  of  this  picture,  lighted  by  the 
last  rayi  of  the  tun,  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  thick  foliage. 

"  What  various  and  touching  types  1     The 


venerable  face  of  the  soldier — ^the  good,  tender 
countenance  of  my  adopted  mother — the  fresh 
beauty  of  Angela,  smiling  on  her  little  child — 
the  soft  melancholy  of  La  Mayeux,  now  and 
then  pressing  her  lips  to  the  fair,  laughing  cheek 
of  Agricola*s  eldest  son  —  and  then  Agricola 
himself,  in  his  manly  beauty,  which  seems  to 
reflect  so  well  the  valour  and  honesty  of  his 
heart! 

**  Oh,  my  friend !  in  contemplating  this  as- 
semblage of  good,  devoted,  noble,  and  loving 
beings,  so  dear  to  each  other,  living  retired  in  a 
little  farm  of  our  poor  Sologne,  my  heart  rose 
towards  heaven  with  a  feeling  of  ineffable  grati- 
tude. This  peace  of  the  family-circle — this  clear 
evening,  with  the  perfume  of  the  woods  and 
wild-flowers  wafted  on  the  breeze — this  deep 
silence,  only  broken  by  the  murmur  of  the 
neighbouring  rill — all  these  things  affected  me 
with  one  of  those  passing  fits  of  vague  and  sweet 
emotion,  which  one  feels  but  cannot  express. 
You  well  know  it,  my  friend,  -who,  in  your 
solitary  walks,  in  the  midst  of  your  immense 
plains  of  flowering  heath,  surrounded  by  forests 
of  fir-trees,  often  feel  your  eyes  grow  moist, 
without  being  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  that 
sweet  melancholy — a  melancholy,  which  I  too 
have  often  felt,  during  those  glorioiis  nights, 
which  I  passed  in  the  profound  solitudes  of 
America. 

**  But,  alas  1  a  painful  incident  disturbed  the 
serenity  of  the  picture.  Suddenly,  I  heard 
Dagobert's  wife  say  to  him  :  *  My  dear — thou  art 
weeping  !* 

**At  these  words,  Agricola,  Angela,  and  La 
Mayeux,  gathered  round  the  soldier. 

•*  Anxiety  was  visible  upon  every  face.  Then, 
as  he  raised  his  head  abruptly,  one  could  see 
two  large  tears,  which  trickled  down  his  cheek 
to  his  white  moustache. 

»< *  It  is  nothing,  my  children,'  said  ho, 

in  a  voice  of  emotion ;  •  it  is  nothing.  Only, 
to-day  is  the  1st  of  June — and  this  day  four 
years * 

**  He  could  not  complete  the  sentence ;  end, 
as  he  raised  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  to  brush  aWay 
the  tears,  we  saw  that  he  held  between  his 
flngers,  a  little  bronze  chain  with  a  medal  sus- 
pended to  it. 

**That  is  his  dearest  relic.  Fouv  yaars  ago, 
almost  dying  with  despair  at  tho  loss  of  the  two 
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angels,  of  whom  I  hare  so  often  spoken  to  you, 
my  friend,  he  took  from  the  neck  of  Marshal 
Simon,  brought  home  dead  from  a  fatal  duel, 
this  chain  and  medal  which  his  children  had  so 
long  worn. 

"  I  went  down  instantly,  as  you  may  suppose, 
to  endeavour  to  soothe  the  painful  remem- 
brances of  this  excellent  man ;  gradually,  he 
grew  calmer,  and  the  evening  was  passed  in  a 
pious  and  quiet  sadness. 

"  You  cannot  imagine,  my  friend,  when  I 
returned  to  my  chamber,  what  cruel  thoughts 
came  to  my  mind,  as  I  recalled  those  past  events, 
from  wliich  I  generally  tuni  away  with  fear  and 
horror. 

"  Then  I  saw  once  more  the  victims  of  those 
terrible  and  mysterious  plots,  the  awful  deptlis  of 
which  have  never  been  penetrated,  thanks  to  the 
deaths  of  Father  d'A.  and  Father  It.,  and  the 
incurable  mndnesK  of  Madame  de  St.  I).,  the 
three  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  dreadful 
deedi?.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  them  are 
irreparable  ;  for  those,  wlio  were  thus  sacriticed 
to  a  criminal  ambition,  would  have  been  the  pride 
of  humanity  by  the  good  they  would  have  done. 

**Ah,  my  friend!  if  you  had  known  tliose 
noble  hearts  ;  if  you  had  known  the  projects  of 
splendid  charity,  formed  by  that  young  girl, 
whose  heart  was  so  generous,  whose  mind  so 
elevated,  whose  soul  so  great !  On  the  eve  of 
her  death,  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  her  magnificent 
designs,  after  a  conversation,  the  subject  of 
which  I  must  keep  secret,  even  from  you,  she 
put  into  my  hands  a  considerable  sum,  saying, 
with  her  usiual  grace  and  goodness :  *  I  have 
been  threatened  with  ruin,  and  it  might  perhaps 
come.  What  I  now  confide  to  you  will  at  least 
be  safe — safe  for  those  who  sufler.  Give  much 
—  give  freely — make  as  many  happy  hearts  as 
you  can.  My  happiness  shall  have  a  royal  in> 
anguration  I' 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  ever  told  you,  my  friend, 
that,  after  those  fatal  events,  seeing  Dagobert  and 
his  wife  reduced  to  misery,  poor  La  Mayeux 
hardly  able  to  earn  a  wretched  subfiistencey 
Agricola  soon  to  become  a  father,  and  myself 
deprived  of  my  cure,  and  interdicted  by  my 
bishop,  for  having  given  religious  consolations  to 
a  Protestant,  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the  tomb 
of  an  unfortunate  suicide — I  considered  myself 
justified  in  employing  a  small  portion  of  the  sum 
intrusted  to  me  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cardoville, 
in  the  purchase  of  this  farm  in  the  name  of 
Dagobert, 

**  Yes,  my  friend,  such  is  the  origin  of  my 
fortwit.  The  farmer,  to  M'hom  these  few  acres 
formerly  belonged,  gave  us  the  rudiments  of 
our  agricultural  education,  and  common  sense, 
and  the  study  of  a  few  good  practical  books, 
completed  it.     From  an  excellent   workman, 


Agricola  has  become  an  equally  excellent  hus- 
bandman ;  I  have  tried  to  imitate  him,  and 
have  put  my  hand  also  to  the  plough :  there  is 
no  derogoHon  in  it,  for  the  labour  which  provides 
food  for  man  is  thrice  hallowed,  and  it  is  truly 
to  serve  and  glorify  God,  to  cultivate  and  enrich 
the  earth  He  has  created.  Dagobert,  when  his 
first  grief  was  a  little  appeased,  seemed  to 
gather  new  >'igour  from  this  healthy  life  of  the 
fields ;  and,  during  his  exile  in  Siberia,  he  had 
already  learned  to  till  the  ground.  Finally,  my 
dear  adopted  mother,  Agricola*8  good  wife,  and 
La  Mayeux,  have  di>'ided  between  them  the 
household  cares ;  and  God  has  blessed  this  poor 
little  colony  of  people,  who,  alas!  have  been 
sorely  tried  by  misfortune,  and  who  now  only 
ask  of  toil  and  solitude,  a  quiet,  laborious,  in> 
nocent  life,  and  oblivion  of  great  sorrows. 

"  Sometimes,  in  our  winter-evenings,  you 
have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  delicate  and 
charming  mind  of  tlie  gentle  I^a  Mayeux,  the 
rare  poetical  imagination  of  Agricola,  the  ten- 
demcHS  of  liis  mother,  tlie  good  sense  of  his 
father,  the  exquisite  natural  grace  of  Angela. 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  was  it  possible  to  unite  more 
elements  of  domestic  happiness?  What  long 
evenings  have  wc  passed  round  the  fire  of  crack- 
ling wood,  reading,  or  commenting  on  a  few  im- 
mortal works,  M'hich  always  warm  the  heart, 
and  enlarge  the  soul !  What  sweet  talk  have 
we  had,  prolonged  far  into  the  night !  And 
then  Agricola's  pastoral?,  and  the  timid  literary 
confidences  of  La  Mayeux  !  And  the  fresh, 
clear  voice  of  Angela,  jaincd  to  the  deep, 
manly  tones  of  Agricola,  in  songs  of  simple 
melody !  And  the  old  stories  of  Dagobert,  so 
energetic  and  picturesque  in  their  warlike  spirit  I 
And  the  adorable  gaiety  of  the  children,  in  their 
sports  with  good  old  Kabat-joie,  who  rather 
lends  himself  to  their  play  than  takes  part  in  it 
—for  the  faithful,  intelligent  creature  teemt 
always  to  be  looking  ftir  somebody ^  as  Dagobert 
says— and  he  is  right.  Yes,  the  dog  also  regrets 
those  two  angels,  of  whom  he  was  the  devoted 
guardian ! 

**  Do  no^think,  my  friend,  that  our  happiness 
makes  us  forgetful.  No,  no ;  not  a  day  passes, 
without  our  repeating,  with  a  pious  and  tender 
respect,  those  names  so  dear  to  our  heart.  And 
these  painful  memories,  hovering  for  ever  about 
us,  give  to  our  calm  and  happy  existence,  that 
shade  of  mild  seriousness  which  struck  you  so 
much. 

**  No  doubt,  my  friend,  this  kind  of  life, 
bounded  by  the  family- circle,  and  not  extending 
beyond,  for  the  happiness  or  improvement  of 
our  brethren,  may  be  set  do^Ti  as  selfish ;  but, 
alas !  we  have  not  the  means — and  though  the  I 
poor  man  always  finds  a  place  at  our  frugal 
table,  and  shelter  beneath  our  roof,  we  must 
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renounce  .all  great  projects  of  £ratemal  action. 
The  little  revenue  of  our  farm  just  suffices  to 
supply  our  wants. 

*<  Alas !  when  I  think  oyer  it,  notwithstand- 
ing a  momentary  regret,  I  cannot  blame  my 
resolution  to  keep  faithfully  my  sacred  oath,  and 
to  renounce  that  great  inheritance,  which,  alas  ! 
had  become  immense  by  the  death  of  my  kin- 
dred. Yes,  I  believe  I  performed  a  duty,  when 
I  begged  the  guardian  of  that  treasure  to  reduce 
it  to  ashes,  rather  than  to  let  it  fall  into  the 
hands  of  people,  who  would  have  made  an 
execrable  use  of  it,  or  to  perjure  myself  by 
disputing  a  donation,  which  Ij  had  granted 
freely,  voluntarily,  sincerely. 

"  And  yet,  when  I  picture  to  myself  the 
realisation  of  the  magnificent  views  of  my  an- 
cestor — an  admirable  Utopia,  only  possible  with 
immense  resources — and  wliich  Mademoiselle  de 
Cardoville  hoped  to  carry  into  execution,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Francis  Hardy,  of  Prince  Djalma, 
of  Marshal  Simon  and  his  daughters,  and  of 
myself — when  I  think  of  the  dazzling  focus  of 
living  forces,  which  such  an  association  would 
have  been,  and  of  the  immense  influence  it 
might  have  had  on  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
human  race — ^my  indignation  and  horror,  as  an 
honest  man  and  a  ChristiBn,  are  excited  against 
that  abominable  Company,  whose  black  plots 
nipped  in  their  bud,  all  those  great  hopes,  which 
promised  so  much  for  futurity. 

**  What  remains  now  of  all  these  splendid 
projects }  Seven  tombs.  For  my  grave  also  is 
dug  in  that  mausoleum,  which  Samuel  has 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  the  Rue 
Xeuve-Saint-Fran9ois,  and  of  which  he  remains 

the  guardian — faithful  to  the  end  ! 

*  •  * 

*'  I  had  written  thus  far,  my  friend,  when  I 
received  your  letter. 

*'  So,  after  having  forbidden  you  to  see  me, 
your  bishop  now  orders  that  you  shall  cease  to 
correspond  with  me. 

**  Your  touching,  painful  regrets  have  deeply 
moved  me,  my  Mend.  Often  have  we  talked 
together  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  «nd  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  bishops,  over  us,  the  poor 
working-dergy,  left  to  their  mercy,  without  aid 
or  remedy.  It  is  painful,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the 
church,  my  Mend,  and  you  have  sworn  to  ob- 
serve it.  Submit,  as  I  have  submitted.  Every 
engagement  is  binding  upon  the  man  of  honour ! 

**  My  poor,  dear  Joseph  !  would  that  you  had 
the  compensations  which  remain  to  me,  after 
the  rupture  of  ties  that  I  so  much  value.  But 
I  know  too  well  what  you  must  feel — I  cannot 
go  on 

"  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  this  letter. 
I  might  be  bitter  against  those,  whose  orders  we 
are  bound  to  respect. 


**  Since  it  must  be  so,  this  letter  shall  be  my 
last.  Farewell,  my  Mend!  farewell  for  ever. 
My  heart  is  almost  broken. 

'*  Gabriel  db  Rbnkepont." 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   REDEMPTIOX. 

The  day  was  about  to  dawn. 

A  rosy  light,  almost  imperceptible,  began  to 
glimmer  in  the  east ;  but  the  stars  still  shone, 
sparkling  with  radiance,  in  the  midst  of  the 
azure  of  the  zenith. 

The  birds  awoke  beneath  the  fresh  foliage  of 
the  great  woods ;  and,  with  isolated  warblings, 
sang  the  prelude  of  their  morning-concert. 

A  light  vapour  rose  from  the  high  grass, 
bathed  in  nocturnal  dew,  whilst  the  calm  and 
limpid  waters  of  a  vast  lake,  reflected  the 
whitening  dawn  in  their  deep,  blue  mirror. 

Everything  promised  one  of  those  warm  and 
joyous  days,  that  belong  to  the  commencement 
of  summer. 

Half-way  up  the  slope  of  a  hill,  just  opposite 
to  the  east,  a  tuft  of  old,  moss-grown  willows, 
whose  rugged  bark  disappeared  beneath  the 
climbing  branches  of  wild  honeysuckle  and 
harebells,  formed  a  sort  of  natural  arbour  ;  and 
on  their  gnarled  and  enormous  roots,  covered 
with  thick  moss,  were  seated  a  man  and  woman, 
whose  white  hair,  deep  wrinkles,  and  bending 
figures,  announced  an  extreme  old  age. 

And  yet  this  woman  had  only  lately  been 
young  and  beautiful,  with  long  black  hair  over- 
shadowing her  pale  forehead. 

And  yet  this  man  had,  a  short  time  ago,  been 
still  in  the  vigour  of  his  age. 

From  the  spot  wh^re  this  man  and  woman 
were  reposing,  could  be  seen  the  valley,  the 
lake,  the  woods,  and,  soaring  above  the  woods, 
the  blue  summit  of  a  high  mountain,  from  be- 
hind which  the  sun  was  about  to  rise. 

This  picture,  half-veiled  by  the  pale  trans- 
parency of  the  morning  twilight,  was  at  once 
pleasing,  melancholy,  and  solemn. 

'*  Oh,  my  sister !"  said  the  old  man  to  the 
woman,  who  was  reposing  with  him,  beneath 
the  rustic  arbour  formed  by  the  tuft  of  willow- 
trees  ;  **  oh,  my  sister  !  how  many  times,  during 
the  centuries  in  which  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
carried  us  onward,  and,  separated  from  each 
other,  we  traversed  the  world  from  pole  to  pole — 
how  many  times  we  have  witnessed  this  awaking 
of  nature  with  a  sentiment  of  incurable  grief ! — 
Alas  !  it  was  but  another  day  of  wandering — 
another  iiseless  day  added  to  our  life,  since  it 
brought  death  no  nearer  !" 

**  But  now,  what  happiness,  oh,  my  brother  ! 
since  the  Lord  has  had  mercy  on  us,  and,  with 
us  as  with  all  other  creatures,  every  retumiag 
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day  is  a  itep  nearer  to  the  tomb.   Glory  to  ffim ! 
yes,  glory!" 

"Glorj  to  Him,  my  sister!  for  since  yesterday, 
when  we  again  met,  I  feel  that  ineffable  languor, 
which  announces  the  approach  of  death." 

"  Like  you,  my  brother,  I  feel  my  strength, 
already  shaken,  passing  away  in  a  sweet  ex- 
haustion. Doubtless,  the  term  of  our  life 
approaches.    The  anger  of  the  Lord  is  satisfied." 

"Alas,  my  sister!  doubtless  also,  the  last  of 
my  doomed  race,  will,  at  the  same  time,  com- 
plete our  redemption  by  his  death  ;  for  the  will 
of  heayen  is  manifest,  that  I  can  only  be  par- 
doned, when  the  last  of  my  family  shall  have 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  him 
— ^holy  amongst  the  holiest — was  reserved  the 
&your  of  accomplishing  this  end — he,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  salvation  of  his  brethren !" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  brother !  he,  who  has  suffered 
so  much,  and,  without  complaining,  drunk  to 
the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  woe — he,  the  minister 
of  the  Lord,  who  has  been  his  Master's  image 
upon  earth — he  was  fitted  for  the  last  instrument 
of  this  redemption !" 

•*  Yes ;  for  I  feel,  my  sister,  that,  at  this 
hour,  the  last  of  my  race,  touching  victim  of  a 
slow  persecution,  is  on  the  point  of  resigning 
his  angelic  soul  to  Ood.  Thus,  even  to  the  end, 
have  I  been  fatal  to  my  doomed  family.  Lord, 
if  thy  mercy  is  great,  thy  anger  is  preat  also !" 

"  Courage  and  hope,  my  brother !  Think, 
that  after  the  expiation  comes  pardon,  and  that 
pardon  is  followed  by  a  blessing.  The  Lord 
punished,  in  you  and  your  posterity,  the  artisan 
rendered  wicked  by  misfortune  and  injustice. 
He  said  to  you :  '  Go  on !  ivithout  tnicc  or  rest 
— and  your  labour  shall  be  vain — and  every 
evening,  throwing  yoiirself  on  the  hard  ground, 
you  shall  be  no  nearer  to  the  end  of  your 
eternal  course  !'  —  And  so,  for  centuries,  men 
without  pity  have  said  to  the  artisan  :  *  Work ! 
work  !  work !  without  truce  or  rest — and  your 
labour  shall  be  fruitful  for  all  others,  but  steril 
for  yourself  —  and  every  evening,  throwing 
yourself  on  the  hard  ground,  you  shall  be  no 
nearer  to  happiness  and  repose ;  and  your  wages 
shall  only  suffice  to  keep  you  alive  in  pain,  pri- 
vation, and  misery  !' " 

«  Alas  !  alas  !  will  it  be  always  thus?" 

"  No,  my  brother !  and,  instead  of  weeping 
over  your  lost  race,  rejoice  for  them — since  their 
death  was  needed  for  your  redemption,  and,  in 
redeeming  you,  heaven  will  redeem  the  artisan, 
execrated  and  feared  by  those  who  have  laid  on 
him  the  iron  yoke.  Yes,  my  brother !  the  time 
approaches — heaven's  mercy  will  not  stop  with 
us  alone.  Yes,  I  tell  you ;  in  us  will  bo  rescued 
both  the  WOMAN  and  the  slave  of  these  modem 
ages.  The  trial  has  been  hard,  brother ;  it  has 
lasted  for  eighteen  centuries ;  but  it  will  last  no 


longer.  Look,  my  brother !  see  that  rosy  light, 
there  in  the  east,  gradually  spreading  over  the 
firmament !  TimB  will  rise  the  smi  of  the  new 
emancipation  —  pacific,  holy,  great,  salutary, 
fruitful — filling  the  world  with  light  and  vivify- 
ing heat,  like  the  day-star  that  will  soon  appear 
in  heaven !" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  sister !  I  feel  it.  Your  words 
arc  prophetic.  We  shall  close  our  heavy  eyes, 
just  as  we  see  the  aurora  of  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance— a  fair,  a  splendid  day,  like  that  which  is 
about  to  dawn.  Henceforth,  I  will  only  shed 
tears  of  pride  and  glory  for  those  of  my  race, 
who  have  died  the  martyrs  of  humanity, 
sacrificed  by  humanity's  eternal  enemies  —  for 
the  true  ancestors  of  the  sacrilegious  wretches, 
who  blaspheme  the  name  of  Jesus  by  giving  it 
to  their  Company,  were  the  fisdse  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  whom  the  Saviour  cursed !  —  Yes ! 
glory  to  the  descendants  of  my  feunily,  to  have 
been  the  last  martyrs  offered  up  by  the  accom- 
plices of  all  slavery  and  all  despotism,  the  pitiless 
enemies  of  those,  who  wish  to  think,  and  not  to 
mffer  in  silence — of  those,  that  would  feign  enjoy, 
as  children  of  heaven,  the  gifts  which  the  Creator 
has  bestowed  upon  all  the  human  family.  Yes, 
the  day  approaches — the  end  of  the  reign  of  our 
modem  Pharisees  —  the  false  priests,  who  lend 
their  sacrilegious  aid  to  the  merciless  egotism  of 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  by  daring  to  main- 
tain, in  the  face  of  the  exhaustless  treasures  of 
the  creation,  that  God  has  made  man  for  tears, 
and  sorrow,  and  suffering — the  false  priests,  who 
are  the  agents  of  aU  oppression,  and  would  bow 
to  the  earth,  in  brutish  and  hopeless  humilia- 
tion, the  brow  of  every  creature.  Xo,  no !  let 
man  lift  his  head  proudly  !  God  made  him  to  be 
noble  and  intelligent,  free  and  happy." 

"  Oh,  my  brother  !  your  words  also  are  pro- 
phetic. Yes,  yes  !  the  dawn  of  that  bright  day 
approaches,  even  as  the  dawn  of  the  natural  day, 
which,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  will  be  our  last  on 
earth." 

*'  The  last,  my  sister ;  for  a  strange  weakness 
creeps  over  me.  All  matter  seems  dissolving  in 
me,  and  my  soul  aspires  to  moimt  to  heaven." 

*'  Mine  eyes  are  growing  dim,  brother ;  I  can 
scarcely  see  that  light  in  the  east,  which  lately 
appeared  so  red." 

**  Sister !  it  is  through  a  confUsed  vapour, 
that  I  now  see  the  valley — the  lake — the  woods. 
My  strength  fails  me." 

"  Blessed  be  God,  brother !  the  moment  of 
eternal  rest  is  at  hand." 

**  Yes,  it  comes,  my  sister !  the  sweetness  of 
the  everlasting  sleep  takes  i>OB8e88ion  of  my 


>f 


**  Oh,  happiness !  I  am  dying." 
"  These  eyes  are  closing,  sister!" 
We  are  then  forgiven!" 


<f 
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"  Forgiven !" 

**  Oh,  my  brother  !  may  this  divine  redemp- 
tion extend  to  all  those  who  suffer  upon  the 
earth  V 

"  Die  in  peace,  my  sister !  The  great  day  has 
dawned — the  sun  is  rising — ^behold  I" 

"  Blessed  be  God  !" 

•♦  Blessed  be  God !" 

*  «  « 

And,  at  the  moment  when  those  two  voices 
ceased  for  ever,  the  sun  appeared  radiant  and 
dazzling,  and  deluged  the  valley  with  its 
beams. 

CHAPTER  III. 

CONCLUSION. 

Ouii  task  is  accomplished,  our  work  is  done. 
We  know  how  incomplete,  how  imperfect  is 
this  book.  We  know  how  deficient  it  is  in  style, 
conception,  plot. 

But  we  think  we  have  the  right  to  say  of 
this  work,  that  it  is  honest,  conscientious,  and 
sincere. 

In  the  course  of  its  publication,  many  hateful, 
unjust,  implacable  attacks  have  pursued  it  — 
many  severe,  harsh,  psissionatc,  but  still  honest 
criticisms  have  assailed  it. 

The  violent,  hateful,  imjust,  implacable  attacks, 
have  much  diverted  us,  for  the  yery  reason — 
we  confess  it  in  all  humility — that  they  were 
launched  at  our  heads  from  certain  episcopal 
thrones.  These  pleasant  furies,  these  laughable 
anathemas,  which  have  now  thundered  against 
us  for  more  than  a  year,  are  too  diverting  to  be 
odious.  It  is  simply  an  excellent,  clerical 
comedy. 

We  have  enjoyed  this  comedy;  we  have 
delighted  in  it :  it  remains  for  us  to  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  to  those,  wlio,  like  the 
divine  Molidre,  are  at  once  the  authors  and  the 
actors. 

As  for  the  criticisms,  however  bitter  and  vio- 
lent, we  accept  them  the  more  readily  with  re- 
gard to  the  literary  portion  of  our  work,  that  we 
have  often  tried  to  profit  by  their  advice,  though 
given  perhaps  somewhat  harshly.  Our  modest 
deference  to  the  opinions  of  persons,  more  judi- 
cious and  correct  than  sympathetic  or  friendly, 
has,  we  fear,  rather  annoyed  those  persons 
themselves.  We  regret  it  the  more,  that  we 
have  profited  by  their  observations,  and  it  is 
always  unpleasant  to  offend  those  who  oblige 
us — even  with  the  intention  of  disobliging  us. 

A  few  words  as  to  accusations  of  another  and 
more  serious  kind. 

They  accuse  us  of  appealing  to  the  passions  of 
the  populace,  by  poinUng  out  to  public  animad- 
version all  the  members  of  the  Ck}mpany  of 
Jesus.    This  is  our  answer. 


It  is  now  beyond  doubt  and  incontestable, 
proved  by  all  sorts  of  texts,  from  the  time  of' 
Pascal  to  our  own  day,  that  the  theological  | 
works  of  the  most  accredited  members  of  the' 
Society  of  Jesus,  contain  the  excuse  or  the  jiisti- 
fication  of  robbery,  aduUery,  rape^  and  murder,* 

It  is  equally  proved,  that  impure  and  disgtist- 
ing  works,  signed  by  reverend  fathers  of  the 
Company,  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
young  seminarists. 

This  last  fact,  attested  by  the  scrupulous  ex- 
amination of  texts,  has  been  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  discourse,  so  full  of  lofty  sentiments,  high 
reason,  grave  and  generous  eloquence,  pro- 
nounced by  Advocate-General  Dupaty,  in  the 
affair  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Basch  of  Strasburg. 

How  then  have  we  proceeded?  We  have 
imagined  certain  members  of  the  Company  of 
Jesus,  inspired  by  the  detestable  principles  of 
their  classical  theologians,  acting  according  to 
the  spirit  of  those  abominable  books ;  we  have 
put  them  in  action,  movement,  relievo — we  have 
given  fiesh  and  blood  to  those  detestable  doctrines 
— neither  more  nor  less. 

Have  we  pretended,  that  all  the  members  of  i 
the  Society  have  the  black  talent,  the  audacity, ' 
or  the  villany,  to  employ  these  dangerous  wea- 
pons,  contained  in  the  gloomy  arsenal  of  their , 
order  ?    Not  so.   What  we  have  attacked  is  the 
abominable  spirit  of  their  Constitutions,  and  the 
books  of  their  classical  theology. 

Need  we  add,  that,  since  popes,  and  kings,  and ' 
nations,  and  only  quite  lately  Prance  herself, 
have  condemned  the  horrible  doctrines  of  this  I 
Company,  by  expelling  its  members,  and  dis- 
persing their  congregations  —  we  have  only 
offered  under  a  new  form,  ideas  and  convictions 
which  have  long  been  sanctioned  by  public 
notoriety  ? 

Having  said  this,  let  us  proceed. 

We  have  been  charged  in  the  second  place, 
with  exciting  the  rancour  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  and  envenoming  the  envy  caused  in  the 
minds  of  the  unfortunate  by  the  sight  of  the 
splendours  of  opulence. 

To  this  we  answer,  that  we  have,  on  the  con- 
trary, attempted  to  personify,  in  the  creation  of 
Adrienne  de  Cardoville,  that   portion    of   the  ^ 
aristocracy,  both  by  birth  and  fortune,  who,  from  j 
a  noble  and  generous  impulse,  as  well  as  from  I 
knowledge  of  the  past,   and  foresight  of  the  i 
future,  extend  or  ought  to  extend  the  hand  of . 
benevolence  and  brotherhood,  to  all  who  suffer, 
to  all  who  preserve  integrity  in  misfortime,  to  all 
who  are  dignified  by  labour.    Is  it  to  sow  seeds 
of  division  between  the  rich  and  poor,  to  paint 

•  The  traDslatnr  need  hardlv  observe,  that  this  and  all 
the  other  charges,  brought  by  Mr.  EugtJne  Sue  ogainot  the 

I  Society  of  Jcvus,  and  ao  confldentlv  asserted  to  be  titcun- 
UitfMe,  are  as  itrrnuously  denied  by  the  other  party,  and 
Ly  them  treated  as  falfkc  and  ridiculous  inventions. 
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Adricnne  de  Cardovillet  the  beautiful  and  rich 
patrician,  calling  La  Maycux  her  sister,  and 
treating  as  a  sbtcr  the  poor,  miserable,  deformed 
Bempstress } 

Is  it  to  irritate  the  workman  against  his  em- 
ployer, to  describe  Mr.  Francis  Hardy  as  laying 
the  fust  fomidations  of  a  Common -Dwelling- 
house  } 

Xo ;  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  a 
work  of  conciliation,  between  the  two  classes 
placed  at  the  two  extremities  uf  the  social  ladder 
— for,  three  years  ago,  we  wrote  those  words :  li' 

TKB   RICII  KNEW  I 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  there  exist 
frightful  and  innumerable  forms  of  misery,  and 
that  the  people,  more  and  more  enlightened  as 
to  its  rights,  but  still  calm,  patient,  resigned,  de- 
mands of  those  who  govern  it,  the  amelioration  of 
its  deplorable  position,  made  every  day  worse  by 
the  anarchy  and  merciless  competition  wliich 
extend  through  every  branch  of  industry. 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat,  that  the  honest 
and  industrious  man  has  a  right  to  such  work 
as  will  supply  him  with  sufHcient  wages. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words, 
the  questions  we  have  raised  in  this  book  ? 

We  have  tried  to  prove  the  cruel  insuffici- 
ency of  the  wages  of  women,  and  the  horrible 
consequences  of  that  insulficiency : 

We  have  asked  for  new  securities  against  the 
facility  with  which  any  person  may  be  shut  up 
in  a  mad-house : 

We  have  demanded,  that  the  artisan  should 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  law  with  regard  to  bail, 
which  being  fixed  at  five  hundred  francs,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  avail  himself  of  it,  though 
liberty  is  of  more  importance  to  him  than  to 
others,  since  his  family  are  often  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  labours,  which  he  cannot  pursue 
in  prison.   We  have  proposed  an  amount  of  sixty 


or  eighty  francs,  as  at  all  events  not  exceeding 
the  average  of  a  month's  wages : 

Finally,  we  have  endeavoured  to  make  practi- 
cable the  organization  of  a  Common-Dwelling- 
house  for  Workmen,  and  have  shown,  we  ven- 
ture to  hope,  some  immense  advantages,  which, 
even  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  insufficient  as 
tliey  arc,  would  be  foimd  in  the  principle  of 
association  and  community,  if  means  were 
afibrdcd  to  the  working-classes  to  make  the 
experiment. 

And  that  this  might  not  seem  a  mere  Utopia, 
we  have  proved  by  figures,  that  the  speculator 
might  perform  a  hiunane  and  generous  action, 
and  yet  make  five  per  cent,  on  his  money,  by 
the  establishment  of  such  Common-Dwelling- 
houses. 

A  humane,  a  generous  speculation,  which  we 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  Municipal 
Council,  always  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the 
people  of  Paris.  The  city  is  rich,  and  might 
place  out  capital  to  advantage,  in  establishing, 
in  each  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  a  model  of 
such  a  Common-Dwelling-house.  The  hope  of 
admission,  at  a  low  charge,  would  excite  a 
praiseworthy  emulation  amongst  the  working- 
classes,  and  they  would  there  Icain  the  first 
elementH  of  the  fruitful  science  of  association. 

One  word  more,  of  thanks  from  the  bottom  of 
our  heart,  to  tlic  friends  known  and  unknown, 
whose  kindness,  encouragement,  and  sympathy 
have  constantly  followed  us,  and  afforded  us 
such  efficient  aid  iji  the  prosecution  of  our  long 
task. 

And  yet  one  other  word  of  respectful  and  un- 
alterable gratitude,  to  our  friends  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  who  have  vouchsafed  us  pub- 
lic testimonies  of  their  sympathy,  of  which  we 
shall  always  be  proud,  and  which  have  been 
amongst  our  sweetest  rewards  ! 
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To  Ma.  C- 


To  you»  my  friend,  I  dedicated  this  book.  To  inscribe  it  with  your  name  was  to  take  the 
engagement,  that,  in  the  absence  of  talent,  it  should  be  at  least  conscientious,  sincere,  and  of 
a  salutary  influence,  however  limited.  My  object  is  attained.  Some  select  hearts,  like  yours, 
my  iriend,  have  put  into  practice  the  legitimate  association  of  labour,  capital,  and  intelligence, 
and  hare  already  granted  to  their  workmeh  a  proportionate  share  in  the  profits  of  their 
industry.  Others  have  laid  the  foundations  of  Conrnion-DweUing-houses,  and  one  of  the  chief 
capitalists  of  Hamburg  has  favoured  me  with  his  views  respecting  an  establishment  of  this 
kind  on  the  most  gigantic  scale. 

As  for  the  dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  I  have  taken  less  part  in 
it  than  other  enemies  of  the  detestable  doctrines  of  Loyola,  whose  influence  and  authority 
were  far  greater  than  mine. 

Adieu,  my  friend.  I  could  have  wished  this  work  more  worthy  of  you;  but  you  are 
indulgent,  and  will  at  least  give  me  credit  for  the  intentions  which  dictated  it. 

Believe  me, 

Youxs  truly, 

EUGENE  SUE. 
ParU,  26th  Att^utt,  1846. 


THE   END. 
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